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Art.  I.— A   8T8TEH  OF  NATIONAL  CURRENCY 

Thb  following  sheets  were  written  in  1841,  when  the  subject  of  a  Na^- 
tional  Bank  was  before  Congress,  under  the  first  year  of  Tyler's  adminis- 
tration, to  embody  the  writer's  speculations  on  the  absorbing  topic  of  that 
day.  They  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Clay  during  the  session  in  which  the 
hank  bill  passed.  In  a  letter  acknowledging  their  receipt,  he  expresses 
his  approbation  of  the  plan  in  the  following  words : — "  I  have  received 
your  plan  of  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  embracing  a  system  of  banking 
for  all  the  States.  I  have  perused  it  with  much  pleasure,  and  with  much 
more  satisfaction  than  I  have  derived  from  the  examination  of  any  other 
plans,  of  which  I  have  received  a  great  number."  After  discussing  its 
details,  and  showing  the  points  of  coincidence  with  his  own  plan  submitted 
to  the  Senate,  he  adds ; — "  I  cannot  give  you  a  better  proof  of  my  estimate 
of  the  good  sense  which  characterizes  your  communication,  than  by  having 
written  so  much  about  it  After  all,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  our  labors 
will  be  of  any  avail — whether  the  state  of  public  opinion  is  such  as  to 
admit,  for  some  time  to  come,  the  establishment  of  any  effectual  regula- 
tion of  the  paper  currency.  I  advise  you  to  preserve  your  plan,  and  at 
the  proper  period  submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  public.  It  will  r^ 
ceive  my  approbation  and  support" 

There  is,  perhaps,  less  prosj^ect  now  than  in  1841,  of  the  adoption  of  a 
national  bank  by  the  country,  but  the  plan,  by  a  slight  variation,  can  be 
adapted  to  a  system  of  State  banking.  Free  banking  under  State  laws 
being  at  present  the  popular  plan,  the  chief  difficulty  appears  to  be  to  de- 
vise some  basis  for  the  security  of  the  circulation.  A  State  bank  of  issue, 
that  should  have  the  exclusivt^  right  to  issue  bills  for  circulation,  and  whick 
should  be  restricted  in  its  dealings  to  bankers  and  banks  und^t  \)iq  \s^TL«edL* 
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law,  would  avoid  all  the  objections  to  the  new  system,  and  secure  to  the 
State  a  large  revenue  from  the  surplus  profits,  which  such  a  bank  would 
make  in  furnishing  the  whole  circulation  for  the  State.  I  submit  the  plan, 
as  originally  written  twelve  years  ago.  After  this  plan  was  submitted  to 
Mr.  Clay,  several  of  its  features  were  adopted  in  the  revised  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  whose  bills  have  been  substituted  for  those  of  private 
bankers,  which  formerly  filled  nearly  all  the  channels  of  circulation  through- 
out the  kingdom. 

The  General  Government  has  tacitly  conceded  to  the  States  the  right  to 
create  banks  of  issue,  and  thereby  lost  one  of  its  chief  attributes  of  a  gen- 
eral sovereignity.  In  permitting  this,  it  has  resigned  one  of  the  principal 
powers  of  creating  and  controlling  the  currency  of  the  country.  The  re- 
sumption of  this  attribute  of  its  sovereignity  is  essential  to  the  future  sta- 
bility and  uniformity  of  the  circulating  medium.  Whether  this  power 
can  be  retrieved  by  Congress  is  a  question  which  public  opinion  must  de- 
cide. The  season  may  not  be  a  proper  one  to  try  it,  but  it  is  all  import- 
ant that  it  should  be  effected,  ana  I  believe  it  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
following  manner : — 

Let  Congress  create  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  with  branches  at  every 
large  commercial  point  of  trade,  giving  to  it  the  exclusive  right  to  issue 
notes  for  circulation,  and  confine  its  business  to  the  collection  and  custody 
of  the  public  funds,  and  to  dealing  with  the  State  and  local  banks.  Re- 
strict it  from  all  business  with  individuals,  or  companies,  other  than  char- 
tered banks  or  banks  organized  under  some  State  law,  either  in  the  way 
of  deposits  or  discounts.  It  should  be  the  duty  and  right  of  this  general 
institution  to  furnish  the  whole  paper  currency  of  the  country.  Its  notes 
should  be  issued  in  payment  of  public  expenditures,  received  in  payment 
of  public  dues,  and  loaned  to  the  State  and  local  banks  at  a  rate  of  inter- 
est not  exceeding  3  per  cent  per  annum,  upon  such  securities  as  the  direc- 
tors of  the  National  Bank,  or  its  branches,  should  approve,  and  under  such 
general  rules  for  their  redemption  and  final  return  to  the  principal  bank  as 
Uiey  might  mutually  agree  upon.  These  notes  the  local  banks  would  use 
instead  o^  and  in  the  same  manner  as  they  now  do,  their  own,  or  as  the 
free  banks  of  New  York  do  those  which  they  procure  from  the  State  con- 
troller. The  notes  should  be  made  redeemable  either  at  the  local  bank 
from  which  they  were  circulated,  or  at  the  branch  of  the  United  States 
Bank  from  which  they  were  first  issued  to  the  local  bank.  And  the  prin- 
cipal national  or  mother  bank  should  be  responsible  for  the  final  redemp- 
tion of  all  th^  notes  issued,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  local  bank  bor- 
rowing them,  and  the  United  States  Branch  issuing  them,  to  redeem  them 
promptly  in  specie.  The  notes  issued  by  the  National  Bank  itself,  in  pay- 
ment of  government  dues,  would  be  received  by  the  government  in  its 
revenues,  and  would  be  redeemable  at  all  its  branches,  and  form  a  national 
currency  of  as  universal  and  uniform  value  as  gold  or  silver.  The  State  or 
local  banks  borrowing  the  notes  of  the  National  Bank,  or  its  branches, 
would  hypothecate  for  them  public  stocks,  bonds,  and  mortgages,  as  is 
done  with  the  New  York  controller,  or  such  other  undoubted  and  available 
security  as  the  National  Bank  should  approve,  she  being  ultimately  liable 
for  their  redemption,  might  be  trusted  to  judge  of  the  value  and  availabil- 
ity of  the  pledge. 

A  bank  thus  organized  might  be  created  with  a  large  or  small  capital. 
All  the  capital  it  would  ab^lutely  need  would  be  student  to  give  the 
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pablic  confidence  in  its  ability  to  redeem  finally  its  notes,  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  the  security  pledged  to  it  by  the  local  banks  for  the  loan  of  its 
l>ills.  A  small  capital  would  oblige  it  to  keep  itself  and  all  other  banks 
under  watchful  and  rigid  restraint ;  a  large  capital  might  be  of  great  pub- 
lic senrice  to  enable  it  to  grant  indulgencies,  and  to  aid  local  banks  in 
times  of  severe  pressure,  and  seasons  of  general  commercial  embarrass- 
ment But  the  necessity  which  a  small  capital  would  impose  upon  the 
directors  to  manage  its  affairs  with  great  caution  and  prudence,  compelling 
them  to  insist  on  a  strict  and  rigid  performance  of  tneir  contracts  by  the 
local  banks,  making  them  furnish  promptly,  or  in  advance,  funds  to  redeem 
the  notes  loaned  to  each  one  of  them,  as  those  notes  were  presented  to 
the  National  Bank  and  its  branches  for  redemption,  would  correct  the 
greatest  evil  of  a  paper  currency — its  tendency  to  become  redundant — and 
confer  benefits  upon  the  public  by  giving  uniformity  and  stability  to  our 
circulating  medium,  which  would  outweigh  all  the  contingent  advantages 
of  a  large  capital. 

The  principal  excellence  of  a  paper  medium  is  to  have  the  amount  sup- 
plied exactly  adapted  to  the  sum  required  by  the  necessary  exchanges  of 
the  community ;  that  its  tendency,  in  the  operations  of  trade,  to  return  to 
the  source  of  its  issue,  should  be  free  and  unchecked,  nor  countervailed  as 
has  been  heretofore  the  case  under  our  old  system,  by  strong  efforts  to 
press  it  back  upon  the  community,  thus  disturbing  its  natural  current, 
and  causing,  in  a  great  degree,  the  frequent  inflations  and  derangements 
of  the  currency.  Under  the  system  proposed,  the  bank  redeeming  it 
would  have  little  interest  to  return  it  into  circulation. 

As  the  principal  portion  of  the  profits  of  a  National  Bank  thus  consti- 
tated  would  be  derived  from  its  exclusive  privilege  of  furnishing  the  paper 
circulating  medium  of  a  country — a  right  it  would  acquire  from  the  public 
without  an  equivalent — ^it  would  be  proper  that  a  good  portion  of  them 
should  come  into  the  public  coffers,  either  in  the  form  of  an  annual  bonus, 
or  the  payment  into  the  treasury  of  a  portion  of  its  profits  above  a  certain 
per  centum,  or  by  making  the  government  a  large  stockholder  to  the 
amount  of  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  its  whole  stock,  and  thus  securing  the 
profit  derived  from  the  people,  in  the  shape  of  dividends  to  the  govern- 
ment But  private  interest  should  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  principal 
control  in  its  management  Government  fiscalities,  managed  by  public 
officers,  are  dangerous  and  unprofitable  institutions.  Government  snould 
have  no  other  than  a  general  su{)ervisory  control  over  it,  and  that  should 
be  confided  principally  to  the  legislative  department 

Between  such  a  national  institution  and  the  local  banks,  a  connection 
something  like  the  following  would  be  fonned : — The  local  bank  wsffSting 
bills  for  circulation,  would  apply  to  the  United  States  Bank  for  a  loan  of 
its  notes  to  an  amount  which  the  State  bank  could  use  to  advantage,  which 
the  National  Bank  would  furnish  on  a  pledge  by  the  former  of  public 
stock,  bonds,  and  mortgages,  or,  if  it  deemed  proper,  on  a  discount  of 
bills  of  exchange  or  negotiable  notes,  or  such  other  securities  as  the  Na- 
tional Bank  should  deem  perfectly  secure  and  readily  available,  charging 
therefor,,  say  2  per  cent  per  annum,  with  stipulations  similar,  perhaps,  to 
those  existing  between  the  Suffolk  Bank  in  Boston  and  the  other  banks  of 
New  England  for  the  redemption  of  their  notes.  This  arrangement,  so 
nmple  in  its  plan,  has  given  a  uniformity  and  stability  to  the  circulating 
medium  of  that  section  of  the  country  unknown  elsewhere,  and  m«ide  ^x« 
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Abunffn  %nt\  WiUm  of  ovory  bank  of  exact  ttniform  value  in  every  town 
with  111  th«i  tKirdi>r«  of  Uu)  ilve  Bcatea.  The  bills  of  the  remotest  bank  in 
Maititi  or  Vfirmont  are  of  e<|ual  value  in  the  moat  southern  town  of  Con- 
iMNilii'Ut  an  thii  liilU  of  ita  own  village  bank. 

Thii  not^Hi  of  the  National  Bank  .loaned  or  issued  to  a  particular  local 
liaitk  would  bo  mmle  payable  to  the  order  of  such  bank,  so  as  to  be  easily 
dUtlti^iiiiih(Ml  ftowx  noton  issued  to  other  local  banks.  The  United  States 
Hank,  or  ttia  branch  niakinji^  the  loan,  would  stipulate  with  the  local  bank 
that  tlid  Iatt4ir  uliould  keep  on  deposit,  or  furnish  the  National  Bank,  from 
<lay  to  day,  t\\\nU  to  nxleem  whatever  amount  of  notes  payable  to  the  or- 
d«r  of  Huoh  IcHMil  bank,  as  sliould  be  presented  to  the  National  Bank  daily 
for  hMloniptlon ;  and  the  bills  thus  redeemed  by  funds  furnished  by  the 
loiml  bank  should  bo  returned  to  the  local  bank,  if  required,  for  re-issue 
and  uiitt ;  or,  if  not  a^ain  taken,  the  amount  would  be  credited  in  the  ac- 
oinnit  of  tho  soourititts  originally  taken  for  the  loan.  The  holder  of  the 
Imnk  unto  would  havo  the  option  to  demand  payment  either  of  the  branch 
tU"  tlio  National  lUiuk  loaning  it,  or  the  local  bank  issuing  it  If  redeemed 
by  (h«»  Im^  bank  she  could  re^issue  it,  or  send  it  to  Sie  National  Bank 
and  havti  it  onHiite^i  in  the  account  of  the  original  loan,  and  take  up  the 
iMMMirity  given  k^t  it 

At  tmvh  branch  of  tlie  United  SUitos  Bank  an  account  would  be  opened 
with  tMich  UH>al  Imnk  dealing  at  that  branch,  in  which  the  notee  issued  to 
tMii^h  i«H>a)  Imnk  and  rnKieemed  for  it  would  be  charged^  and  the  funds  re- 
•KkivAHl  (Wuu  \\  cnnlittHL  Ami  should  there  be,  occasionally,  a  balance 
agaiiiM  I  ho  iwal  Kink,  intiMreal  should  be  charged  on  the  balanoe  al  the 
mW  \vf  4  ^4"  5  1^^  ^'ent  in  adiiilion  to  the  interest  of  2  per  c«Dt  on  the 
^Mrigiiud  K^i  \>i  tlie  n\4<Wk  TeiuiH>niry  balances  would  be  coDslantiy  in 
liiv\\r  aiH)  a^nsl  the  Kval  banbk  and  the  capital  of  tke  National  Bank, 
aNKl  lK«  ttUnvi^  d^Hri^i^i  fWmi  the  surplus  de|»oeits  of  the  piUic  noney, 
M^l  l"^  <Nii(4v\Y%Hk  al  an  intend  of  t(  or  T  Per  cent^  in  makii^  good  the 
Wn^^K^fary  vMknt^t  \Wf  ih^^>  banks  which  miglit  rvqnin^  a  few  day^i*  indvl- 

Envv  in  \iHHf4ia^  ihi^r  cirvHiUukML  In  c^srtaia  casnw  the  bahtM^  m^rkl 
l^^^miill^  K^  iiK'^Nk$i\  by  $li|>ttUtioik  to  an  awonal  snlfieieait  to  employ 
tW  >kbs>i^  \>a^'^tat  vVT  ihi^  NatMial  Ivink.  or  the  pubKc  fwife  in  ita  posM»- 
siii^ij^  U  \NM«^  vMT  wvw^  pecnnianr  Mrv«Mur>»  in  one  pnrt  ^  tibe  cooatiy, 
^  1^  ;i^  ^iioin  |^#ftcd  l^u^M^Hfti  ike  whoiV  ivnnttT«  tk»  discf«€ionaij 
l^xii^  itti|e^l  Sik  i^xeccwed  ^nt  iW  |Hftbhc  Kwetic  N«iihr  cW  wk>i<«  oc'  clie 
v^l^  c<^  1^^  $>titdk>U^  l^udk  in  K^>n  W  ihn^  abeocKtd  Imt  b«dw«»  a^siaat 
i^  vx^rtvi^^Wyit^  tl  i»  iMtfai  10  be  tl»f  iaM»t  sev-vw  aahi  pcoifedbi^  i»- 
>NetttM4»«^  iW  WttJk  cnn  wudbk  ari^  in  iW  peve>c«Md  ucxMidL  osicncMs  it 
%o«i«l  1S»  ;s  <ik6t  a^snittrt  ^  ^^^afie  b«dbk  ^[vtRuiCMd  ^y  cW  wcnragw 
i^tnc^iMiny  aM|^>etnfd..  aiaJl  itwaanaly  Maila^siiw  moc  wibtect  q»  onL  cry  icift 
<M  1^  JM6<nie  ;U  a£l  nnnMs. 

lit^i»«.  afhMn  %£kAK^Nnii  ayiyear  w  nae  ^  BisttMcvcak  cfeia  I  iair  I  auur  ncn  yo«r 
|M»v>K^  >«  ^Mi  4MiMi^  ti^  <in4tttM«iM  itMOi  itt  iMaiL  I  mH  M^iK  5tnoa 
^  itt«Ma  ^•otttitM«i&  CiwNjwiw  Mttn^  lOir  ci^  a/  ^tt^nwityaa^  tt^^^gfivBa 
«if^  Ui^  XjiMmn  Vte^;.  aoMt  ^Wiiifinatii^^  an  inrftMiivM  ^/^  a  ^artK•a  cvntt^k  3a 
^  :isttinf^:na»^a6  dIhfvnijBa  ttbi  ^B»f««imiitiinc  ifNcnM^k  wja»f  ^saooM  ^  ««iv«^ 
)|«  v^(Hi^^«i«k  VMoki  W«  Qiit^  %a%/Uf  w<^m«  ^^  tM  jtm^im;*  Tunlar  :«&.  m^ 
l|m«oii  tM  ^N(c«Mn^anii  ^ntmiii  Qir  <«itiM«t  m  rte^  :«ac««aMX!on  i|Mi  :tnt 
ani^nai^  lait  ^  iiimia  fctfn  jL^iinaa  i  atmni^  goiraMiM<t  jbn  .tnifunMy  ^^^in» 
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whole  country,  where  its  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  annual  fluctuations 
could  be  marked,  like  the  rise  and  fall  of  tides  in  a  gauge  in  a  harbor. 

The  security  of  the  medium,  thus  doubly  guaranti^  by  the  United 
States  Bank  issuing  it,  and  the  local  bank  circulating  it,  would  be  placed 
beyond  all  ha2ards.  We  could  derive  from  the  circulatioti  of  the  mother 
bank,  whose  issues  would  be  made  in  the  payment  of  government  expend- 
itures, and  which  would  be  redeemed  by  her  through  all  her  branches  in 
every  part  of  the  country  in  specie,  or  be  returned  to  her  in  the  payment 
of  the  public  revenue,  that  national,  universal  currency,  of  uniform  value 
in  every  district  of  the  country,  which  was  once  afforded  by  the  old  Uni- 
ted States  Bank ;  while  we  should  obtain  a  local  circulation  of  greater  se- 
curity and  uniformity  than  we  have  ever  had.  We  should  extend  to  the 
utmost  comers  of  our  wide  empire  what  is  of  vast  consequence  to  the 
whole,  a  currency  not  only  equally  secure  and  uniform,  but  one  equally 
full  and  abundant  in  every  district,  giving  equal  stimulus  to  labor  through- 
out all  its  parts,  and  making  interest  uniform  by  making  the  supply  every- 
where equal  to  the  demand  for  capital.  A  national  currency  thus  based, 
and  allowed  free  circoilation,  would  expand  and  contract  itself  with  the 
regular  pulses  of  Commerce. 

Under  an  organization  like  this  of  our  banks,  we  could  extend  to  the 
the  whole  country,  however  wide  and  extended  it  may  become,  from  the 
shores  o^  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  the  benefits  of  the  excellent  system 
which  has  prevailed  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  New  England,  where  notes 
of  the  remotest  bank  in  Maine,  embraced  within  the  Suffolk  Bank  system^ 
are  in  Hartford,  or  any  other  town,  of  equal  value  with  the  notes  of  its 
own  banL  For  the  Hartford  Bank  eagerly  gathers  up  the  Maine  and  all 
other  bank  notes,  and  sends  them  to  Boston,  where  they  are  passed  to  its 
credit  on  the  books  of  the  Suffolk  Bank,  and  are  an  equivalent,  to  their 
amount,  in  specie,  in  redeeming  its  own  notes ;  and  when  thus  received  by 
the  Suffolk  Bank  the  various  other  banks  are  charged  with  their  notes 
sent  in  by  the  Hartford  Bank.  The  Maine  bank  does  the  same  with  the 
Hartford  and  other  banks.  Each  bank,  throughout  the  circuit  of  this 
system,  is  gathering  up  the  notes  of  all  the  other  banks  and  sending  them 
to  Boston,  and  the  whole  circulation  of  this  section  of  the  Union  is  thus 
tending  daily  to  one  focus,  its  great  central  commercial  mart  A  perfect 
system  of  exchanges  is  thus  effected,  and  the  currency  is  kept  in  a  health- 
ful state,  and  not  a  dollar  can  be  kept  afloat  but  what  the  business  of  the 
community  requires  for  its  exchanges,  for  each  bank  is  striving  to  pick 
up  the  notes  of  all  others  with  which  to  redeem  its  own.  So  in  the  plan 
proposed,  every  commercial  point  where  a  branch  of  the  National  Bank 
should  be  located,  would  become  also  the  center  of  exchanges  for  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country  embraced  within  the  circuit  of  its  trade.  That  por- 
tion of  the  bank  bills  required  for  local  purposes,  would  perform  a  series 
of  exchanges  around  the  local  bank  circulating  them,  and  would  be  finally 
returned  to  it  for  redemption  or  in  payments  at  its  own  counter ;  while 
those  required  for  more  distant  operations  would  pass  beyond  the  sphere 
of  the  local  bank  and  find  their  way  to  the  United  States  Branch  Bank 
from  which  they  were  first  issued,  to  be  redeemed  there,  and  again  re- 
turned to  the  local  bank  that  borrowed  them,  again  to  be  issued. 

Not  only  would  the  bills  be  current  and  equivalent  to  specie  in  the  vi* 
einity  of  the  branch  issuing  them,  and  the  local  bank  to  wnich  they  were 
made  payable,  but  the  bills  circulated  by  all  the  local  banks,  deriving  thA&x 
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Mf**j$^Hi4M$  fffftn  ili«  MUfta  VmUffi  f^iaUok  Braoch  Bank,  would  be  eqoin- 
Ufiti  i/t  tifm*cin  in  nnj  mt^ifm  iA  th^  r^on  <nnbraced  bj  tbese  local  banks, 
ihf  tiwS%  outi  ir//iil/l  \Mi  i'Mar  Uf  ('jtf\\(i4ti  the  bills  from  ail  the  others  to  remit 
Ut  iUt%  StmWiUf^  hfhut'h  IfartJc  to  nAti^xn  itii  own  notes  as  thev  were  presented 
ihiff'^  \u  th^  fkMua  way  that  the  Hartford  and  Maine  banks  are  engaged 
\u  viMtu*.\\u^  ftu/ih  otJi«r*»  bills  for  remittances  to  Boston,  to  be  mutually 
t$%i'hhuaM^  out^  p'tyt'iK  f^*^  ^^"'  other,  the  Suffolk  Bank  keeping  the  ac- 
tvmuiit  litdWMiu  tlMitri,  and  with  thetn  and  the  public.  And  as  all  trade  is 
but  n  MyMt<itn  of  barter,  in  which  every  community  buys  as  much  as  it 
«<t)U,  fJMi  iY«r.han^<}S  I»etw4ien  one  and  the  oUier  are  very  nearly  equal,  and 
thii  ilitbU  of  <itiM  arrt  an  offm^t  to  those  of  the  other.  They  require  but  a 
<MitnMioii  foi'.uM  wlidrn  th<*M)  mi<M>unts  can  be  settled.  Boston  is  the  finan- 
cial r,«i»it«i  of  Now  Kn/i(liind — Phila<lelphia  was  of  the  United  States — 
I'lirU  U  of  <Mmlinmitiil  Kuropo — l^ondon  is  of  the  world — New  York  is 
MOW  f  li«  llnnHc^lul  forns  of  this  country,  and  soon  will  be  of  the  world. 

WhIIrt  w^^  uiMMirod  this  porftuit  uniformity  of  currency  through  large 
dUtiii'lM  of  country,  conniM'Uul  by  intercourse  and  trade,  we  should  attain 
nnotlittr  liii)iortHUt  objoct,  whit^h  the  Boston  system  does  not  secure  to  the 
iMiuiiiMiiiil)'.  Tho  Sullolk  Hunk,  the  great  depositor}'  of  all  other  New 
Kn;|lini(l  ImnkM,  dotm  not  gunranty  the  bills  of  any  bank  beyond  the  amount 
oC  hwwU  In  ltd  |H»HM(tiMi4»n.  When  one  of  the  local  banks  fails  in  New 
IChgliUul,  tho  ooniuiunitv  endure  the  k>«s,  and  the  deposit  ban^,  whose 
ooiiiitontiuoo  gnvo  tho  (ulU  of  the  defaulting  bank  circulation  and  credit, 
U  hindo  mMHiro  bv  tho  fiiiuls  in  ]Kuisossion.  It  is  the  first  to  discover  the 
woHkut^wi  of  tho  inmilvont  bank,  and  it  takes  timely  precaution  to  save 
ilm^lf  Wwxw  Umm*.  Having  no  interest  in  the  success  of  the  local  banks,  and 
\»\^iug  no  obligation  to  tho  community  as  a  public  servant  to  take  care  of 
tho  pul^lio  intoroAts,  it  may  ot^on,  in  tKo  wanton  or  iKHnlless  ejcen^se  of  the 
arbitrary  |H»vsor  which  its  pi^tion  givw  \U  or  tosuWrve  some  temjx>rary 
intorxsMM  of  h»  own,  crush  a  \^oak  institution  which  it  might  by  its  aid  and 
(lettering  car\^  havo  savtsl  IfKnu  fkilun\  and  the  public  fnmi  li^ss.  But  in 
^^Mr  c\»niomplHlo*l  iusiitiition«  tho  doivv^itory  l>ank  would  itself  Iv  the  payer 
v>t*  tho  whv»lo  oir\^Mlation  of  an  unl^^rtunate  Uval  lxank«  n>r  it  would  be  its 
K*wn  I^IU  iiteimsl  to  tho  Stal^  lUmk  that  would  ha\-e  to  W  redeeme^i. 

Auv^thor  a^hantag^;  tho  UH*al  banks  noovl  not  r\»«4nvt  ihemsoWrs  tv^  the 
VDH^  v»l'  \^o  |v4rtioulHr  KraiK»K  of  th^  Nativ>nal  l^uk.  but  each  one  luight 
tl^rniAh  a  carr^^cv  suito^i  l^*  tho  wants  v4'  *avh  ciasa  ol'  iis  custoui^^r^  For 
i)h«taiHH\  tho  UvaI  Ivmk^Jt  vv|:  Koutuckv  ami  Indiana  migh:  prvvure  a  por- 
ik'U  v^'  ^h^Hr  bilU  iKuu  iK^  Nativ^ti^il  j^mnoh  Hank  ia  Now  \ort  a  {"Oft:*.^ 
^Htt  iKo  W-^iK^iK^  l^k  M  Now  vVl«iui«^  aitsl  a  portion  from  th^  b;oai« 
NnuK*K :  ami  tKo  Ulfe  tV\Htt  iKi^  N^w  \\»dt  Kuik  ih^y  wou-d  pa  t^^  u>Me« 
waiaitH^  Kj^iMt^ra  (Vtid:^  lo  ih^^iw  waaUtt^  5vH«h<Mii  tuad*  Uhey  w-cl-.I  par 
^ttH  v<  i^K?  Now  vV(««tt*  bnuK*K>  JMKi  tv«wr><?  iho  biU^oC  Uiw  bcw^  braJiok 
lt«  bK^tti^  ct^cu{aik*«u  Kjr  MiMttCtiiitr  tikHr  wii»  ct  <fXv*&aii^  vni  N^jw  Ycrk 
^  |{W\  wvfv  khai\^Ii«mJ  >>  t2b^  NafiKHi^  Bluiuca  ra  t^d*  ctcy  :^r  cv*tl«x*cca« 
«a  ,^Na^v  ittiicbl  b^  v^«ftUMd  on  t^iNtt  ia  Uw  tt%^M  %K  :h^  bnuicQ.  ac  a 
mio  ^'  iaN*^  ot"^  i  v»r  5  p^  cvtt*^  whicQ  a*.*i*  v>Hn£  >j  «M^i  Ji  >iis$v>.*ttixQ- 
ibj<  v^i^Wr  ,hi(k  and  t2lL^M^  $tii»  ^h^  oxcoaui^  wv^itiu  nirann  -ii<o  itHmos  >^  :«^ 
iwcm  'jiv  b«ak  a^H»*  ^^-inawNNt  ^  tii^fw  ioK.»ro  :*?  b^ai  *.s»».  woiu<  ^mco^ 
S»  iiw  ot^-Mti*^*  iwwwk  tik«*  tt*i*iK  *H  dlhfrr  nf^aMtpCv*!!  tfi  :av»  Vcnovii  a 
X^w  \s*k     5^*^  ^«  afnMijcww«>c  wco**!  Nfiniw  :£>»?  mtxuMiit^  ^mcmt 
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them,  whenever  their  own  wants  or'the  necessities  of  the  community  re- 
quired a  re-discount  to  be  made.  The  means  of  the  local  banks,  in  this 
way,  of  serving  the  community  and  enhancing  their  own  profits,  would  be 
much  enlarged.  J* 

While  such  a^  national  bank  would  confer  many  signal  advantages  on 
the  State  and  local  banks,  the  system  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  curtail 
any  of  the  legitimate  profits  of  their  business.  The  costs  of  plates  and 
bills — very  heavy  items  of  expense — which  every  bank,  however  small  her 
capital  and  limited  her  business,  has  now  to  incur  for  her  own  particular 
use,  with  the  many  other  expenses  for  maintaining  her  circulation,  would 
very  nearly  equal  in  amount  annually  the  sum  of  interest  she  would  be 
required  to  pay  the  National  Bank  for  the  use  of  her  notes.  It  would  at 
first,  no  doubt,  be  deemed  by  the  local  banks  a  heavy  burd«'n  to  furnish 
funds  to  redeem  their  notes  at  the  counter  of  a  distant  United  States 
branch  bank.  But  the  circulation  of  banks  flow  to  the  points  where  the 
current  of  trade  takes  it,  and  where  the  same  trade  furnishes  means  to  re- 
deem it  The  course  of  currency  follows  the  channels  of  trade  as  naturally 
as  water  does  the  channels  of  the  rivers. 

It  was  viewed  as  gross  exertion  of  arbitrary  power  by  the  New  England 
banks,  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  bring  them  into  the  Suffolk  Bank 
system,  and  they  contended  very  strenuously  for  many  years  against  it. 
Many  trials  of  strength  and  powers  of  resistance  and  annoyance  occurred 
in  the  warfare  between  the  city  banks  and  the  country  banks  before  the 
latter  yielded.  And  now  experience  has  taught  the  country  banks  that  their 
objections  were  groundless,  and  tlie  arrangement  which  they  at  first  fought 
against  so  vigorously,  is  now  warmly  supported  by  its  former  opponents, 
for  its  convenience  and  economy.  The  local  banks  find  it  far  easier  and 
more  pleasant  to  redeem  their  notes  in  Boston  with  drafts  and  commercial 
paper  payable  in  that  city,  and  by  remitting  the  multifarious  currency 
which  they  receive  at  their  counters,  and  where,  if  their  condition  re<iuire8 
it,  a  few  days'  indulgence  can  be  obtained — than  it  was  formerly  to  collect 
specie  in  small  amounts  from  various  sources  to  meet,  at  an  instant's  no- 
tice, their  circulation  in  large  sums  at  their  own  counters.  Thus  a  local 
bank  borrowing  her  circulation  from  a  branch  of  the  National  Bank  in 
New  York,  in  part,  and  a  portion  from  another  branch  in  New  Orleans, 
could  meet  it  as  it  returned  to  the  source  of  its  issue,  by  the  drafts  and 
paper  its  business  would  give  it  payable  in  those  cities. 

£ach  branch  of  the  National  Bank  would  become,  for  its  own  district, 
an  office  for  the  general  settlement  of  all  the  balances  of  trade  and  cur- 
ren<;y  for  a  certain  region  of  the  country,  which,  when  thus  brought  to  a 
focus,  would  be  adjusted  and  settled  with  little  labor,  and  with  but  a  frac- 
tion of  the  expense  incurred  by  independent,  unconcerted — often  antagon- 
istic— action.  The  local  bank,  instead  of  opening  accounts  with  every 
other  bank  within  the  range  of  its  business,  would  deal  only  with  the 
bank  of  general  deposit,  to  which  it  would  remit,  with  its  cash  funds,  all 
its  bills  of  exchange  and  paper  payable  beyond  its  own  immediate  vicinity. 
Jo  such  perfection  has  the  system  of  inter-exchanges,  through  one  general 
agent,  been  brought  by  the  New  England  plan,  that  two  banks,  situated 
not  ten  miles  apart,  but  hundreds  of  miles  from  Boston,  find  it  more  con- 
venient' and  expeditious  to  transact  their  business  with  each  other,  through 
the  general  agent  at  Boston,  than  directly  between  themselves.  Thus, 
one  bank  hnving  a  check  or  a  piece  of  commercial  paper  pa^aVAt^  «X  % 
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neighboring  bank,  a  few  miles  off,  instead  of  sending  a  special  messenger 
to  its  neighbor  to  collect  or  transmit  the  funds,  the  bank  holding  the  pa- 
per incloses  it  in  its  daily  or  weekly  package  to  the  Suffolk  Bank  in  Bos- 
ton, who  charges  it  to  the  bank  where  it  is  payable,  and  forwards  it  with 
the  transmissions  regularly  made  between  her  and  the  debtor  bank,  and 
the  whole  business  is  accomplished  by  a  simple  record  on  the  books  of 
each  institution. 

And  in  a  similar  manner  may  all  the  collections  and  exchanges  of  the 
whole  country  be  effected.  The  small  charge  of  one-eighth  or  one-quarter 
of  one  per  cent  upon  all  the  collections  made  for  the  local  banks  would, 
while  it  reduc^  the  cost  of  exchanges  to  the  smallest  minimum  ever  con- 
ceived by  the  advocates  of  a  universal  currency,  yield  a  lai^e  revenue  to 
the  National  Bank  as  the  general  agent,  who  could  make  them  with  little 
cost  or  labor  to  herself.  The  accounts  of  the  branches  of  the  National 
Bank,  as  they  would  deal  only  with  local  banks,  would  be  small  in  num- 
ber though  large  in  amount — simple  and  easily  investigated  and  traced 
both  fey  the  government  or  directors  of  the  mother  bank ;  their  officers 
would  bo  few  and  their  expenses  light. 

The  whole  currency  and  exchanges  of  New  £ngland  are  received,  as* 
sorted,  and  arranged  in  a  single  room  by  half  a  dozen  clerks,  and  the 
whole  balances  of  her  trade  settled  with  little  more  labor  than  the  mails 
are  distributed  at  some  of  our  city  post-offices.  The  facility  and  dispatch 
with  which  the  accounts  of  200  or  300  banks  are  arranged  and  settled, 
would  astonish  one  who  has  never  contrasted  the  working  of  a  perfect  and 
comprehensive  system  with  the  disjointed  and  opposing  action  of  discon- 
nected individuals. 

The  National  Bank  having  no  dealings  with  individuals,  she  would  be 
deprived  of  all  means  of  exercising  either  oppression  or  favoritism  with 
them,  and  would  thereby  escape  one  of  the  most  popular  objections  to  the 
late  United  States  Bank,  of  using  its  means  for  the  attainment  of  political 
power,  and  for  the  benefit  of  a  favored  few.  At  the  same  time,  she  would 
escape  an  influence  upon  herself  equally  dangerous  to  her  own  prosperity 
and  detrimental  to  the  general  welfare — the  importunate  solicitations  of 
men  urged  by  their  own  private  wants  for  further  loans  and  increased  is- 
sues, regardless  of  the  existing  state  of  the  currency,  which — prompted 
also  to  the  act  by  her  own  profits — impels  the  bank  into  a  course  of  busi- 
ness that  expands  the  currency,  and  renders  a  national  bank  often  the 
dUorganizer^  rather  than  the  regulator  of  the  currency  and  exchanges  of 
the  country. 

The  small  profit  of  2  or  3  per  cent  interest  which  the  National  Bank 
would  receive  for  the  loan  of  its  notes  to  the  local  banks  would  afford  no 
temptation  to  increase  her  issues  to  them  beyond  what  she  received  the 
most  ample  and  satisfactory  security,  and  for  the  redemption  of  which  she 
was  satisfied  the  local  hank  could  promptly  and  regularly  furnish  the 
means. 

Every  local  bank  at  the  commencement  of  its  business  incurs  a  heavy 
cost  for  the  engraving  of  steel-plates  and  printing  Its  own  bills.  Having 
made  the  expenditure,  she  seete  to  remunerate  herself  and  to  make  a  pro- 
fit by  pressing  out  her  circulation  to  as  great  an  amount  as  the  public 
will  receive  and  she  can  sustain,  without  endangering  her  own  credit — 
counting  the  whole  amount  of  interest  received  on  loans  made  by  means 
of  her  circulation,  the  cost  of  the  bills  having  been  paid,  as  dear  profit  to 
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the  bank.  Many  banks  have  been  formed  and  put  into  operation  that  re)ied 
almost  entirely  on  their  circulation,  issued  without  any  substantial  capital 
as  a  basis,  for  the  active  means  of  doing  business.  Artful  men,  instead  of 
loaning  capital  to  the  public  through  a  bank,  ha^e  often  created  banks  to 
be  used  as  agents  to  extract  funds  from  the  public,  to  be  loaned  to  them- 
selves. 

Under  the  proposed  system,  no  bank  could  obtain  notes  for  issue  with- 
out first  pledging  substantial  means  for  their  redemption.  Banks  with 
fictitious  capitals,  such  as  have  inundated  the  country  with  a  spurious  cur- 
rency in  tiroes  past,  could  have  no  existence.  And  each  bank  being 
obliged  to  pay  interest  upon  all  its  notes  borrowed  of  the  National  Bank 
— whether  in  hand  or  in  use  by  the  public — would  in  the  first  instance 
borrow  no  larger  amount  than  its  business  would  require,  and  having  its 
per  centum  profit  on  its  circulation  reduced  by  the  interest  paid  on  it  to 
the  bank  of  issue,  would  have  less  inducement  than  now  to  press  its  circu- 
lation beyond  the  amount  which  the  demands  of  business  would  keep  per- 
manently afioat.  Thus  would  the  principal  causes  of  the  fluctuations  in 
our  currency — a  redundancy  at  one  period,  and  its  sudden  contractions 
at  another — be  avoided,  and  a  sound,  healthy,  and  uniform  me<lium  be 
createtl. 

Under  a  national  system  like  this,  the  business  of  local  hanking  might 
be  left  almost  free  to  private  enterprise  and  capital.  A  few  general  pro- 
visions by  the  laws  of  the  States,  regulating  the  formation  and  mode  of 
conducting  associations  for  banking  purposes,  would  only  be  necessary. 
The  objections  to  firee  banking,  as  introduced  into  New  York,  and  which 
promises  to  become  popular  in  other  States;  the  difficulties  of  prescribing 
in  advance,  by  general  laws,  the  specific  nature  of  the  pledges  to  be  given 
to  the  State  for  the  notes  issued  for  a  long  period  of  time  to  come,  in 
which  the  changes  and  fluctuations  of  the  commercial  world  may  totally 
change  the  value  of  securities;  the  cumbrous  mac^hinery,  and  the  unnat- 
ural arrangement  of  making  the  executive  department  of  a  State  tlie 
supervisors  of  a  branch  of  the  commercial  business  of  its  citizens,  and  in 
certain  events,  turning  the  State  Treasurer  into  a  broker  for  the  sale  pf 
stocks  and  mortgaged  real  estate  for  the  redemption  of  protesteil  bank- 
notes in  sums  from  one  dollar  to  one  thousand — would  all  be  avoided  by 
a  National  Bank,  which  should  be  the  sole  bank  of  issue  for  the  country. 
Her  dealings  with  the  local  banks  would  be  like  the  dealings  of  the  Bank 
of  England  with  the  local  and  private  banks  of  that  country.  She  could 
be  safely  left  to  prescribe  her  own  rules  of  business,  and  to  take  such  se- 
curity for  her  notes  issued  as  she  deemed  safe  for  the  time  being,  and 
which  she  could  change  and  renew,  as  her  security  and  the  wants  and  con- 
venience of  her  customers  required.  She  could  receive  a  pledge  of  public 
stocks,  of  bonds  and  mortgages — or,  like  the  Bank  of  England,  she  could 
advance  on  a  pledge  of  commercial  bills,  to  be  collected  by  her  on  distant 
points,  or  she  could  discount  well  secured  private  notes. 

This  system  of  national  banking,  which  would  afford  a  safe  and  stable 
medinm  of  equal  value  throughout  the  Republic,  would  not  materially 
diminish  the  profits  of  the  sound  and  well-conducted  local  banks.  The 
average  expenses  of  each  bank  for  engraving,  printing,  and  pt-eparing  its 
bills,  are  about  1(2,500  per  annum,  which  amounts  to  about  tl  ,000,000  for 
the  400  banks  now  in  operation,  or  about  one  per  cent  on  the  whole  pa- 
per cirealaiion  of  the  country.    The  saving  of  this  exi^ti«^  fc<a^  ^^  \%-. 
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creased  circulation  it  would  give  to  sound  and  well-conducted  institutions, 
by  excluding  the  paper  of  spurious  and  unsound  banks,  which  are  always 
the  most  active  in  gaining  the  profits  of  issuing  bills,  with  the  advanta^ 
they  would  derive  from  a  general  agent  through  which  to  effect,  with 
sniall  cost,  all  their  exchanges,  would  compensate  them  in  a  great  degree 
for  the  loss  of  the  right  to  circulate  their  own  bills — a  right  which  in  too 
many  cases  has  proved  a  delusion,  leading  them  into  errors  and  impru- 
dences that  have  frequently  been  their  ruin. 

The  commercial  exchanges  of  a  country  will  always  balance  themselves. 
Every  community  must,  as  a  general  rule,  sell  as  much  as  it  buys ;  its 
own  accounts  must  in  the  end  balance  themselves.  An  institution  that 
can  embrace  within  itself  the  whole  exchanges  of  a  country,  finds  itself  in 
the  course  of  its  business  to  be  but  a  mere  Jiccountant  for  the  people.  It 
receives  and  transmits  the  obligations  of  one  portion  of  the  country  to  an- 
other, and  of  that  other  against  the  first,  or  of  the  second  party  against 
a  third  party,  and  receives  of  the  third  party  the  amount  due  the  first,  and 
one  cancels  the  other,  and  in  the  end  the  accounts  jye  balanced  by  a  sim- 
ple record  upon  its  books. 

A  system  of  exchanges  that  shall  embrace  the  Commerce  of  the  world 
would  thus  balance  themselves ;  and  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam  and  the 
Bank  of  England  have  at  successive  periods  acted  as  agents  of  the  com- 
mercial world  without  absorbing  but  a  small  amount  of  their  active  capi- 
tals. Their  credit  was  the  only  means  requisite.  A  National  Bank  in 
the  United  States,  which  could  embrace  its  whole  commercial  operations, 
could  perform  its  exchanges  without  absorbing  but  a  small  amount  of  its 
active  capital,  and  at  a  very  small  per  centum  cost. 

A  National  Bank,  to  accomplish  all  that  would  be  required  of  it,  would 
not  need  a  capital  of  over  *10,000,000.  The  Bank  of  England,  which 
performs  the  exchanges  of  the  world,  and  furnishes  a  currency  for  the 
largest  commercial  empire  in  the  world,  has  no  active  capital  of  its  own. 
It  performs  all  its  immense  duties  by  its  credit.  The  government  absorbed 
all  its  capital  ages  ago.  But  to  give  our  bank  undoubted  credit  with  the 
community,  its  capital  might  be  extended  to  4^20,000,000.  It  would 
furnish  a  circulating  medium,  through  the  local  banks,  of  at  least 
$100,000,000,  and  in  a  few  years  the  demands  of  business  would  require 
$160,000,000.  A  charge  of  two  per  cent  interest  on  the  loan  of  its  notes 
for  this  amount,  would  yield  a  revenue  of  1 5  per  cent  on  its  capital  from 
this  source  alone.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  it  should  charge  but  one-quarter 
per  cent  on  the  collections  and  exchanges  it  should  make  for  the  local 
banks,  which  it  would  perform  to  the  amount  of  $400,000,000  annually, 
it  would  have  an  additional  revenue  of  $1,000,000,  or  5  per  cent  on  its 
capital,  making  its  aggregate  revenue  20  per  cent  per  annum,  besides  the 
interest  on  the  loan  and  use  of  its  actual  capital. 

All  of  these  important  services  could  be  rendered  to  the  country  at  a 
small  cost  to  the  bank  itself.  Its  accounts  being  restricted  to  its  dealings 
with  the  local  banks,  would  not  exceed — beside  those  kept  with  the  gov- 
ernment— five  hundred  in  number.  These,  if  distributed  among  twenty 
branches,  would  be  but  twenty-five  for  each ;  and  although  each  account 
might  be  large  in  amount,  it  would  be  exceedingly  simple  in  character. 
But  few  ofiicers  and  assistants  would  therefore  be  required  to  perform  its 
business.  By  the  recent  improvements  in  the  art  of  engraving  and  copper- 
pJJAta  printing,  bank-bills  of  a  uniform  character  and  from  plates  made 
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from  the  same  dies,  can  be  furnished  for  a  tithe  of  the  expense  of  what 
they  now  cost  the  various  independent  banks. 

A  National  Bank  on  this  plan,  while  it  would  not  destroy  nor  impair 
the  State  Banks  now  chartered,  would  restore  to  Congress  the  control  and 
supervision  of  the  currency,  giving  them,  by  the  inspection  of  the  records 
of  the  bank,  an  exact  and  certain  account  of  the  weekly,  and  even  daily 
fluctuations  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  and  thereby  enable 
the  Legislature  to  trace  many  of  the  vicissitudes  of  trade  to  their  causes, 
mnd  to  apply  such  remedies  as  are  practicable  to  the  evils  of  a  varying  and 
▼ariable  currency.  The  rise  and  fall  in  the  amount  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium could  be  daily  noted  with  the  same  accuracy  as  the  variations  of  the 
mercury  in  a  barometer.  e.  y.  c. 
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NUMBBR  XXL 

PtftAOB  or  TBS  ■TAMF'ACr— ITS    BrPKCT   Oil   AMBBXCABf  BBITIfB,   ABO   WBIT   XBSIA    COMMBBCB— 
COBOEBIB— BON-mrOETATtOM*— AMBEICAR  MABUPaCTITEBI— BEIT18H  OOODB  IB  THE  COLOHIBB. 

Disregarding  alike  the  excited  feelings  of  the  Americans  and  the  com- 
mercial embarrassment  and  discontents  of  England,  the  ministry  proceeded, 
early  in  the  year  1766,  to  press  upon  Parliament  the  obnoxious  project  of 
the  colonial  stamp  tax.  In  this  act  of  temerity,  the  cabinet  was  sustained 
by  an  overwhelmning  majority  of  both  houses.  Col.  Barre,  Aldeniian 
Beckford,  Gen.  Conway,  and  a  few  other  able  and  enlightened  friends  of 
British  Commerce  and  of  colonial  rights,  opposed  the  bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  main  argument  advanced  by  them  was  the  same  as  was 
employed  by  the  provincials ;  namely,  that  any  measures  to  raise  a  revenue 
by  direct  taxation  in  America  were  unjust  and  inexpedient,  so  long  as 
Ekigland  retained  to  herself  the  monopoly  of  American  trade,  which  was 
in  itself  a  burden  fully  compensating  for  the  immunity  of  the  colonies 
from  inward  taxation.  The  bill  passed  the  Commons  (February)  by  a  vote 
of  250  to  50,  and  in  the  Lords  (March)  met  with  scarcely  a  show  of  op- 
position. 

The  duties  levied  by  this  act  extended  to  all  the  British  possessions  in 
America,  both  continental  and  insular,  and  to  all  dominions  in  the  western 
hemisphere  which  might  be  thereafter  acquired.  The  stamp  list  included 
contracts  of  all  kinds,  and  every  form  of  commercial  and  legal  writing ; 
and  besides  these,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  advertisements,  almanacs,  cards, 
dice,  &c.  The  rates  imposed  upon  the  principal  forms  of  paper-use  were 
as  follows : — 

On  letters  of  marqae £0  20  0 

On  bill*  of  lading. 0  0  4 

Od  licenses  for  the  sale  of  spirits  by  retail 0  0  4 

On  licenses  for  the  sale  of  wioe  and  spirits 8  0  0 

On  securities  for  above  £10  and  not  over  £20 0  1  0 

On  securities  for  above  £20  and  not  over  £40 0  1  6 

On  all  contracts,  charters,  bills  of  sale,  Aa 0  2  6 

Ob  warranta  to  audit  accounts, passports,  poUdes  of  insuraiice,  Ao,  ••••  Q    ^  ^ 
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law,  would  avoid  all  the  objections  to  the  new  system,  and  secure  to  the 
State  a  large  revenue  from  the  surplus  profits,  which  such  a  bank  would 
make  in  furnishing  the  whole  circulation  for  the  State.  I  submit  the  plan, 
as  originally  written  twelve  years  ago.  After  this  plan  was  submitted  to 
Mr.  Clay,  several  of  its  features  were  adopted  in  the  revised  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  whose  bills  have  been  substituted  for  those  of  private 
bankers,  which  formerly  filled  nearly  all  the  channels  of  circulation  through- 
out the  kingdom. 

The  General  Government  has  tacitly  conceded  to  the  States  the  right  to 
create  banks  of  issue,  and  thereby  lost  one  of  its  chief  attributes  of  a  gen- 
eral sovereignity.  In  permitting  this,  it  has  resigned  one  of  the  principal 
powers  of  creating  and  controlling  the  currency  of  the  country.  The  re- 
sumption of  this  attribute  of  its  sovereignity  is  essential  to  the  future  sta- 
bility and  uniformity  of  the  circulating  medium.  Whether  this  power 
can  be  retrieved  by  Congress  is  a  question  which  public  opinion  must  de- 
cide. The  season  may  not  be  a  proper  one  to  try  it,  but  it  is  all  import- 
ant that  it  should  be  effected,  ana  I  believe  it  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
following  manner : — 

Let  Congress  create  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  with  branches  at  every 
large  commercial  point  of  trade,  giving  to  it  the  exclusive  right  to  issue 
notes  for  circulation,  and  confine  its  business  to  the  collection  and  custody 
of  the  public  funds,  and  to  dealing  with  the  State  and  local  banks.  Re- 
strict it  from  all  business  with  individuals,  or  companies,  other  than  char- 
tered banks  or  banks  organized  under  some  State  law,  either  in  the  way 
of  deposits  or  discounts.  It  should  be  tlie  duty  and  right  of  this  general 
institution  to  furnish  the  whole  paper  currency  of  the  country.  Its  notes 
should  be  issued  in  payment  of  public  expenditures,  received  in  payment 
of  public  dues,  and  loaned  to  the  State  and  local  banks  at  a  rate  of  inter- 
est not  exceeding  3  per  cent  per  annum,  upon  such  securities  as  the  direc- 
tors of  the  National  Bank,  or  its  branches,  should  approve,  and  under  such 
general  rules  for  their  redemption  and  final  return  to  the  principal  bank  as 
they  might  mutually  agree  upon.  These  notes  the  local  banks  would  use 
instead  o^  and  in  the  same  manner  as  they  now  do,  their  own,  or  as  the 
free  banks  of  New  York  do  those  which  they  procure  from  the  State  con- 
troller. The  notes  should  be  made  redeemable  either  at  the  local  bank 
from  which  they  were  circulated,  or  at  the  branch  of  the  United  States 
Bank  from  which  they  were  first  issued  to  the  local  bank.  And  the  prin- 
cipal national  or  mother  bank  should  be  responsible  for  the  final  redemp- 
tion of  all  th^  notes  issued,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  local  bank  bor- 
rowing them,  and  the  United  States  Branch  issuing  them,  to  redeem  them 
promptly  in  specie.  The  notes  issued  by  the  National  Bank  itself,  in  pay- 
ment of  government  dues,  would  be  received  by  the  government  in  its 
revenues,  and  would  be  redeemable  at  all  its  branches,  and  form  a  national 
currency  of  as  universal  and  uniform  value  as  gold  or  silver.  The  State  or 
local  banks  borrowing  the  notes  of  the  National  Bank,  or  its  branches, 
would  hypothecate  for  them  public  stocks,  bonds,  and  mortgages,  as  is 
done  with  the  New  York  controller,  or  such  other  undoubted  and  available 
security  as  the  National  Bank  should  approve,  she  being  ultimately  liable 
for  their  redemption,  might  be  trusted  to  judge  of  the  value  and  availabil- 
ity of  the  pledge. 

A  bank  thus  organized  might  be  created  with  a  large  or  small  capital. 
All  the  capital  it  would  ab^lutely  need  would  be  si^cient  to  give  the 
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public  confidence  in  its  ability  to  redeem  finally  its  notes,  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  the  security  pledged  to  it  by  the  local  banks  for  the  loan  of  its 
bills.  A  small  capital  would  oblige  it  to  keep  itself  and  all  other  banks 
under  watchful  and  rigid  restraint ;  a  large  capital  might  be  of  great  pub- 
lic service  to  enable  it  to  grant  indulgencies,  and  to  aid  local  banks  in 
times  of  severe  pressure,  and  seasons  of  general  commercial  embarrass- 
ment But  the  necessity  which  a  small  capital  would  impose  upon  the 
directors  to  manage  its  affairs  with  great  caution  and  prudence,  compelling 
them  to  insist  on  a  strict  and  rigid  performance  of  their  contracts  by  the 
local  banks,  m«king  them  furnish  promptly,  or  in  advance,  funds  to  redeem 
the  notes  loaned  to  each  one  of  them,  as  those  notes  were  presented  to 
the  National  Bank  and  its  branches  for  redemption,  would  correct  the 
greatest  evil  of  a  paper  currency — its  tendency  to  become  redundant — and 
confer  benefits  upon  the  public  by  giving  uniformity  and  stability  to  our 
circulating  medium,  which  would  outweigh  all  the  contingent  advantages 
of  a  largt3  capital. 

The  principal  excellence  of  a  paper  medium  is  to  have  the  amount  sup- 
plied exactly  adapted  to  the  sum  required  by  the  necessary  exchanges  of 
the  community ;  that  its  tendency,  in  the  operations  of  trade,  to  return  to 
the  source  of  its  issue,  should  be  free  and  unchecked,  nor  countervailed  as 
has  been  heretofore  the  case  under  our  old  system,  by  strong  efforts  to 
press  it  back  upon  the  community,  thus  disturbing  its  natural  current, 
and  causing,  in  a  great  degree,  the  frequent  inflations  and  derangements 
of  the  currency.  Under  the  system  proposed,  the  bank  redeeming  it 
would  have  little  interest  to  return  it  into  circulation. 

As  the  principal  portion  of  the  profits  of  a  National  Bank  thus  consti- 
tuted would  be  derived  from  its  exclusive  privilege  of  furnishing  the  paper 
circulating  medium  of  a  country — a  right  it  would  acquire  from  the  public 
without  an  equivalent — it  would  be  proper  that  a  good  portion  of  them 
should  come  into  the  public  coffers,  either  in  the  form  of  an  annual  bonus, 
or  the  payment  into  the  treasury  of  a  portion  of  its  profits  above  a  certain 
per  centum,  or  by  making  the  government  a  large  stockholder  to  the 
amount  of  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  its  whole  stock,  and  thus  securing  the 
profit  derived  from  the  people,  in  the  shai)e  of  dividends  to  the  govern- 
ment "Bwi  private  interest  should  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  principal 
control  in  its  management  Government  fiscalities,  managed  by  public 
oflScers,  are  dangerous  and  unprofitable  institutions.  Government  snould 
have  no  other  than  a  general  supervisory  control  over  it,  and  that  should 
be  confided  principally  to  the  legislative  department 

Between  such  a  national  institution  and  the  local  banks,  a  connection 
something  like  the  following  would  be  formed : — The  local  bank  wrtfiting 
bills  for  circulation,  would  apply  to  the  United  States  Bank  for  a  loan  of 
its  notes  to  an  amount  which  the  State  bank  could  use  to  advantage,  which 
the  National  Bank  would  furnish  on  a  pledge  by  the  former  of  public 
stock,  bonds,  and  mortgages,  or,  if  it  deemed  proper,  on  a  discount  of 
bills  of  exchange  or  negotiable  notes,  or  such  other  securities  as  the  Na- 
tionad  Bank  should  deem  perfectly  secure  and  readily  available,  charging 
therefor,»say  2  per  cent  per  annum,  with  stipulations  similar,  perhaps,  to 
those  existing  between  the  Suffolk  Bank  in  Boston  and  the  other  banks  of 
New  England  for  the  redemption  of  their  notes.  This  arrangement,  so 
simple  in  its  plan,  has  given  a  uniformity  and  stability  to  the  circulating 
medittm  of  that  section  of  the  country  unknown  elsewhere,  and  iii»de  ^x- 
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indulgence,  careless  of  the  interests  of  his  employers,  so  long  as  his  own 
annual  stipend  was  promptly  provided  for. 

On  the  contrary,  his  diligence,  tact,  and  energetic  zeal  in  the  duties  of 
his  post,  so  conspicuously  challenged  the  attention  of  his  employers,  that 
in  two  months  from  his  entrance  into  the  store,  he  was  made  superintend- 
ent of  a  branch  of  the  house,  established  purposely  for  the  exercise  of  his 
industry  and  talents,  and  his  salary  advanced  to  $1,300  per  annum.  After 
laboring  for  some  time  in  this  subordinate  capacity,  he  announced  to  a 
number  of  his  friends  in  England  and  Ireland  his  intention  of  commencing 
the  commission  business  on  his  own  account.  The  responses  which  his 
letters  elicited  were  of  the  most  gratifying  and  substantial  character.  Mer- 
chants are  sufficiently  alive  to  their  own  interests,  to  ascertain  carefully 
the  moral  and  business  character  of  those  to  whom  they  propose  to  intrust 
their  affairs.  The  character  of  the  young  merchant  was  already  well 
known  to  his  correspondents,  and  "manifest"  after  "manifest"  exhibited 
the  name  of  Alexander  Henry  appended  to  long  invoices  of  desirable  con- 
signments. The  confidence  thus  generously  reposed  was  not  abused. 
Those  who  had  tried  the  faithful  agent  once,  were  encouraged  to  make 
new  ventures ;  and  as  successful  agencies  are  naturally  productive  of  in- 
creased correspondence,  Mr.  Henry  found  himself,  within  seven  years  from 
the  commencement  of  business  on  his  own  account,  absolutely  over-crowded 
with  consignments  from  the  British  mart. 

The  details  of  a  mercantile  career  present  but  little  interest  to  the  gen- 
eral reader;  yet  there  are  principles  involved  in  the  "walk  and  conversa- 
tion "  of  the  conscientious  merchant,  which  are  essentially  connected  with 
the  proper  goverament  of  every  department  of  life.  That  noble  integrity 
which  scorns  con(;ealment  and  abhors  deceit ;  that  liberality  which  relieves 
distress,  and  by  its  golden  alchemy  transmutes  despair  into  hope ;  that 
continual  recognition  of  the  all-seeing  Eye,  which  marks  what  is  left  un- 
done, or  what  is  done  amiss ;  these  principles  of  life  cannot  be  safely  for- 
gotten by  any  who  seek  for  happiness  in  this  world,  or  would  find  mercy 
in  a  judgment  to  come. 

In  1807,  Mr.  Henry  had  acquired  a  large  fortune  by  the  proceeds  of  his 
commission  business,  and  importations  of  British  and  India  goods  on  his 
own  account,  and  "  though  the  annual  profits  of  his  business  at  that  time 
were  very  large,  and  the  business  itself  of  the  safest  and  most  permanent 
character,  he  voluntarily  relinquished  it,  on  the  principle  that  he  had  ac- 
quired a  competency,  and  should  be  content  to  retire  and  give  room  for 
the  enterprise  and  activity  of  others.  ....  After  the  war  of  1812, 
Mr.  Henry  was  compelled  to  enter  again  into  some  of  the  details  of  com- 
mercial life.  With  the  exception  of  this  and  one  or  two  specific  and  very 
successful  negotiations,  he  declined  active  business;  and  in  1818  addressed 
a  circular  to  all  his  correspondents,  apprising  them  of  this  determination." 

The  name  of  Alexander  Henry  was  still  a  familiar  and  an  esteemed  one 
among  these  numerous  correspondents,  and  is  now  equally  honored  by 
their  children ;  for  Mr.  Henry,  senior,  observing  the  business  tact  and  in- 
telligence of  his  nephew  and  namesake,  (who  had  emigrated  from  Ireland 
in  early  life,)  sent  him  to  England  to  embark  upon  what  has  proved  to  be 
a  mercantile  career  of  ffreat  profit  and  reputation.  Alexander  Henry,  of 
Manchester,  is  now  the  nead  of  one  of  the  largest  dry  goods  establishments 
in  the  world,  the  possessor  of  vast  wealth,  and  recently  represented  a  por- 
tion of  the  English  constituency  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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And  this  is  a  proper  occasion  to  speak  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  as 
a  merchant  of  affectionate  heart  and  liberal  liand.  Every  man  of  wealth 
and  influence,  in  a  mercantile  community  especially,  has  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  using  a  portion  of  that  wealth  and  influence  for  the  relief  of 
distress,  and  the  diffusion  of  happiness.  If  he  be  a  man  favored  with  the 
blessed  gift  of  consideration,  he  will  not  consider  his  duty  discharged  by 
the  mere  bestowal  of  alms,  or  liberal  contributions  to  charitable  associa- 
tions. He  knows  that  there  are  many  stages  between  independence  and 
the  lowest  abyss  of  poverty  and  destitution. 

The  struggling  merchant  whose  peace  is  destroyed  by  the  apprehension 
of  a  bankruptcy  which  will  entail  mortification  upon  himself,  and  the  de- 
privation of  comforts  to  a  beloved  wife  and  children ;  the  desolate  widow 
who  sighs  in  vain  for  the  few  hundreds  of  dollars  which  would  establish 
her  in  a  little  business,  the  profits  of  which  would  afford  bread  to  her 
famishing  family ;  the  novitiate  who  seeks  employment,  or  the  experienced 
clerk,  who  has  the  talent,  but  lacks  the  means,  to  start  with  fair  prospects 
on  the  arena  of  Commerce  ; — surely  such  as  these  should  be  befriended 
by  those  whom  Providence  has  blessed  with  opulence :  and  such  did  in- 
deed find  a  friend  in  Alexander  Henry ! 

So  proverbial  was  his  generosity,  so  well  assured  w^ere  those  who  had 
no  helper  of  finding  one  in  this  excellent  man,  that  for  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury his  house  may  be  said  to  have  been  besieged  by  the  friendless  and 
the  forsaken,  the  struggling  and  the  despairing,  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 
Many  a  half-ruined  tradesman,  many  a  heart-broken  woman,  who  entered 
that  well-known  mansion  the  victim  of  gloomy  apprehensions  or  consum- 
ing sorrow,  went  forth  from  the  presence  of  Alexander  Henry  to  cheer  a 
mourning  household  with  the  glad  tidings  of  relief  for  the  present,  and 
hope  for  the  future. 

In  the  appropriation  of  his  benefactions,  Mr.  Henry  was  guided  by  that 
wisdom  which  was  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  his  business  operations. 
Whilst  not  lavish  beyond  the  proper  demands  of  the  occasion  which  called 
forth  his  bounty,  he  was  yet  always  willing  to  bestow  or  lend  large  sums 
in  cases  which  justified  such  liberality.  We  have  known  him  to  lend  as 
much  as  twenty  thousand  dollars  at  a  time,  where  the  party  had  no  claims 
save  those  which  the  benefactor  found  in  his  own  breast. 

For  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century  no  man  in  Philadelphia  was  more 
generally  known  as  a  large  contributor  to  institutions  devoted  to  the  pro- 
motion of  religion  and  learning,  the  relief  of  poverty,  and  the  reformation 
of  delinquents  of  both  sexes. 

In  the  various  positions  of  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  which  he  was  for  many  years  a  devoted  member,  a  Sunday-school 
teacher,  a  distributor  of  religious  tracts — first  introduced  by  him  into 
America — the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  of  the  Magdalen  Society,  and  of  the 
American  Sunday-school  Union,  he  won  the  esteem  of  his  colleagues,  and 
the  love  and  admiration  of  the  public  and  of  those  for  whose  benefit  he 
labored  with  such  zeal  and  judgment  No  better  evidence  of  this  can  be 
afforded  than  the  proceedings  of  the  various  societies  to  which  he  was  at- 
tached, and  the  comments  of  the  public  press  when  the  melancholy  intel- 
ligence of  his  death,  August  13,  1847,  produced  a  sensation  in  the  com- 
muuity  seldom  felt  at  the  withdrawal  of  one  who  had  neither  acquired  nor 
coveted  political  honors. 
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We  append  some  extracts  from  the  sources  referred  to,  which  will  abund- 
antly confirm  the  truth  of  our  remarks : — 

•*  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  OflScers  and  Managers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sundiiy- School  Union,  held  at  their  house,  Philadelphia,  August  16,  1847, 
the  following  minute  in  reference  to  the  decease  of  Alexander  Henry,  late  Pres- 
ident of  the  Society,  was  unanimously  adopted: — 

"  It  having  pleased  our  heavenly  Father  to  remove  from  the  scene  of  his  labar 
and  usefulness  Alexander  Henry,  the  revered  and  mach-loved  president  of  our 
society,  the  Board  of  Managers  would  record  their  sense  of  this  afflicting  dis- 
pensation. 

"  When  the  project  was  adopted  to  organize  a  society  to  supervise  and  aid  in 
the  work  of  supplying  our  whole  country  with  the  blessings  of  Sabb.ilh-school 
mstruction,  it  was  an  important  object  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  institution  a 
man  of  high  personal  piety,  of  sound  judgment,  and  of  commanding  influence. 
Such  a  man  was  fuund  in  Alexander  Henry.  Enjoying,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  respect  of  this  community,  with  a  wide-spread  reputation  as  a  Christian  and 
a  philanthropist,  the  friends  of  the  cause  sought  his  co-operation.  It  was  an  ex-, 
periment  involving  no  small  pecuniary  hazard,  and  one  in  which  failure  would 
bring  upon  its  leaders  mortification  and  reproaches.  Those,  however,  were  con- 
aiderations  not  to  deter  a  man  like  Mr.  Henry  from  entering  with  all  his  heart  on 
a  scheme  of  benevolence  which  promised  such  vast  benefits  to  our  country,  to 
the  cause  of  humanity,  and,  above  all,  tending  to  the  advancement  of  our  Re- 
deemer's kingdom.  * 

**  With  a  sagacity  and  prudence  well  suited  to  such  a  station,  the  result  of  a 
strong  mind,  acute  observation,  and  great  experience,  he  entered  on  the  duties 
of  the  office  twenty-thren  years  since :  and  although  of  lat<{  desiring  to  be  dis- 
charged, when  the  infirmities  of  age  disabled  him  from  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  business  of  the  society,  he  has  been  re-elected  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
his  associates,  at  each  returning  year.  During  this  long  period,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  past  tew  years,  he  has  presided  at  our  meetings,  and  taken  an  active 
part  in  all  our  operations.  His  whole  course  has  manifested  the  enterprise,  the 
judgment^  and  the  prudence  of  a  wise  and  good  man. 

**  Combining  expanded  views  with  a  judicious  execution  of  well -selected  plans, 
he  spared  neitner  the  ardor  of  his  mind  nor  his  great  personal  influence,  nor  free 
and  large  supplies  of  pecuniary  aid. 

"The  enterprise  has  succeeded.  The  cause  of  Christian  instruction  has  been 
extended,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
teachers  associated  with  this  society,  engaged  in  the  efiort  *  to  impart  religious 
instruction  on  the  Lord's  day ;'  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  fundamenUil  design  of 
the  society  has  been  executed, '  in  planting  a  Sunday-school  wherever  there  14  a 
population.' 

"  We  have  cause  of  gratitude  to  God,  in  behalf  of  our  country,  that  ho  has 
given  us  such  a  man,  and  has  continued  his  services  to  a  period  so  far  beyond 
the  ordinary  term  of  a  man's  life.  Now  that  he  is  removed,  we  feel  wensibly 
how  severe  is  our  loss.  We  mourn  a  great  and  good  man,  taken  from  a  post  of 
eminent  usefulness ;  for  his  very  name,  which  was  so  intimately  blended  with 
our  own,  carried  weight  and  influence  wherever  it  went.    Therefore, 

••  Resolcedy  That  while  we  thank  God  for  the  blessing  bestowed  in  the  gift  of 
his  servant,  now  departed  from  us,  we  cannot  but  deplore  the  severe  loss  to  the 
society,  to  our  country,  and  to  the  cause  of  truth  in  the  world.  We  reverently 
bow  to  the  will  of  the  All-wise  Disposer  of  all  things,  praying  that  he  will  raise 
op  those  who  may  manfully  and  successfnlly  bear  the  banners  of  his  people,  in 
tlKir  conflict  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  causing  truth  and  holiness  to  triumph 
over  ignorance  and  sin. 

••  iSsolcedy  That  the  officers  and  managers,  with  all  persons  in  the  service  of 
the  society,  will  attend  the  funeral  of  our  deceased  president 

'*  Resolved^  That  the  sympathies  of  the  Board  be  expressed  to  the  family  of 
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Mr.  Henry,  on  this  their  great  bereavement,  with  our  prayers  that  they  mny  enjoy 
the  consolation  which  God  so  freely  gives  to  his  children,  and  of  vvliich  they  may 
assuredly  parU-ike  who  can  confidently  trust  in  the  happiness  of  a  faithful,  hum- 
ble follower  of  the  Lord." 

£xtra<*.t  from  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  of  New  York,  at 
the  Twenty-fourth  Anniversary  of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union : — 

'*  But,  sir,  since  last  I  saw  you  at  this  anniversary,  I  cannot  but  remark  that  I 
miss  a  form  which  I  have  been  long  accustomed  to  see.  Reading,  the  other  dav, 
the  life  of  Robert  Hounman,  of  LincaHter,  it  was  remnrked,  that  when  his  f  imily 
obtained  a  pjxinter  from  London,  in  order  to  secure  a  permanent  likenesn  of  the 
beloved  and  venerable  mm,  the  painter  declared  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
pursue  his  art  with  any  success,  because  when  he  looked  upoti  liis  counten  ince 
it  seemed  as  if  he  w<is  looking  at  heaven  itself.  Sir,  may  (  not  be  allowed  to 
say,  without  extravagance,  that  on  previous  occasions  there  has  been  the  face  of 
one  among  us,  occupying  the  place  which  you  occupy  to-night,  the  sight  of  which 
bronirht  to  our  remembrance  the  idea  of  a  better,  a  higher,  a  calmer,  and  a  holier 
world  than  shall  ever  bo  found  on  earth,  till  Jesus  shall  come  again,  to  make  the 
leopard,  and  the  wolf,  and  the  Iamb,  and  the  kid,  and  the  young  lion  lie  down 
together.  To  Siiy  we  miss  him,  is  to  speak  the  scntimentM,  the  univcrsiil  feelings 
^vhich  have  been  diffused  throughout  the  entire  religious  community;  for  where 
Buch  a  character  is  found,  it  will  bring  unlimited  respect  and  honor,  and  rever- 
ence and  love.  As  long  as  superior  benevolence,  exalted  f  lith,  and  spotless  vjr- 
lae— lis  long  as  Ckristianily  sh  ill  command  the  confidence  of  m  mkind,  the  name 
of  Alexinder  Henry  will  be  cherished  with  respect,  and  admiration,  and  delight. 
I>istinguished  alike  by  all  the  accomplishments  which  adorn  the  Christian  char- 
acter, lie  has  gone  to  be  recompensed  for  his  unlimited  benevolence,  his  honor- 
able labors,  his  nndisputable  faith,  his  Christian  walk  and  conversation,  and  his 
holy  life.  Oh!  sir,  that  hiS' mantle  may  fall  upon  his  successor,  giving  him  not 
only  his  dignity  in  office,  but  the  uniform  greatness  of  ch  ir.icter  displayed  to 
such  an  eminent  degree  by  our  departed  and  lamented  brother  in  Christ." 

From  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church : — 

*' At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  EJucation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  held  at 
the  Education  Rooms,  Philadelphia,  August  23,  1847,  the  following  minute  was 
ananimously  adopted : — 

"God  having  been  pleased  in  his  all-wise  Providence  to  remove  from  this  life 
Alexander  Heury,  our  distinguished  and  beloved  president,  the  Board,  whilst 
mourning  over  Uieir  great  loss,  feel  it  a  duty  they  owe  to  the  Church,  as  well 
as  to  their  own  sympathies,  to  record  their  testimony  to  the  eminent  worth  and 
public  services  or  their  departed  associate. 

"Alexander  Henry  has  been  for  more  than  forty  years  an  active  promoter  of 
the  c:iuse  of  ministerial  education  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Loni;  before  the 
Board  of  Educiition  was  organized,  the  sagacious  mind  and  benevolent  heart 
of  this  elder  in  our  Zion  realized  the  importance  of  assisting  pious  and  indigent 
young  men  in  preparing  for  the  gospel  ministry.  When  the  Philadelphia  Edu- 
cation Society  came  into  existence,  he  w.is  a  leading  executive  officer  in  con- 
dacting  its  affairs ;  often  corresponding  with  the  young  men,  cultivating  their 
personal  intercourse,  keeping  the  accounts,  and  exerting  a  prominent  influence 
in  the  management  of  educational  affairs.  His  sound  and  enlightened  judgment, 
IB  well  SIS  his  extensive  experience,  enabled  him  to  render  the  most  valuable  aid 
at  all  times,  pariicularly  when  the  Board  of  Education  was  organized  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1819,  and  reorganized  on  a  larger  basis  in  1831.  He  luid 
the  head  to  devise  salutary  measures  for  the  education  of  our  candidates,  the 
heart  to  sympathize  with  them  in  their  poverty,  the  hand  to  carry  into  execution, 
and  the  parse  to  furnish  supplies.  Many  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  in  the  Presby- 
teriao  Cbarob  haa  received  his  education  through  the  counsels,  the  prayers,  and 
Ihe  liber»lity  of  Alexander  Henry. 
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"At  the  reorganization  of  the  Board  in  1831,  he  was  unanimously  elected 
president,  which  office  he  held  nntil  his  death.  All  the  operations  of  the  Board, 
until  the  recent  period  of  the  sickness  of  our  revered  president,  have  been  so 
intimately  connected  with  his  personal  inflaence  and  agency,  that  we  feel  fsensi- 
bly  indeed  his  departure.  But  while  we  mourn,  far  be  it  from  us  to  murmur. 
'  Precious  in  the  si^ht  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints.*  He  '  rests  from  his 
labors,  and  his  woncs  do  follow  him.' 

''  The  Board  adopt  the  following  resolutions  as  expressive,  in  a  more  official 
manner,  of  their  sentiments  on  the  occasion  of  their  bereavement : — 

*^  1.  Resdvedy  That  in  the  death  of  Alexander  Henrv,  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  lost  an  early,  steadfast,  and  efficient  friend,  a 
sympathizing  and  wise  counselor,  an  enterprising  and  judicious  executive  officer, 
a  liberal  patron,  and  an  honored  president. 

"  3.  Resolved,  That  we  adore  the  Divine  goodness  which  gave  and  preserved, 
for  so  long  a  time,  so  faithful  a  public  servant  to  the  Church,  while  we  acknowl- 
edge  with  resignation  the  severity  of  the  dispensation  which  has  taken  him 
away.  Amid  the  sorrows  of  his  death,  we  find  a  solace  in  his  past  life,  as  well 
as  in  his  hopeful  translation  to  a  better  world,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ."  ......... 

Extract  from  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Provident  Society 
of  Philadelphia  for  the  Employment  of  the  Poor : — 

*'  Since  our  last  report,  we  have  with  sorrow  to  record  the  decease  of  the 
venerable  and  excellent  president  of  the  association,  Alexander  Henry^  who  has 
been  long  among  us  a  bright  and  shining  light,  whose  benevolence  has  called 
forth  the  blessing  of  those  who  were  ready  to  faint,  and  caused  the  heart  of  the 
widow  to  sing  for  joy;  having  endeavored  faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  stewardship  committed  to  him,  he  has,  we  humbly  believe,  entered  into  rest, 
with  the  welcome  salutation  of  '  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.'  May  his  example  stimulate  us  to  go  and  do 
likewise." 

From  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge 
of  Philadelphia : — 

**  Whereas,  it  hath  pleased  the  Supreme  Director  of  all  things,  in  his  wise 
providence,  to  remove  our  venerable  and  beloved  president ;  and  whereas,  we 
are  desirous  of  expressing  the  high  regard  we  entertain  for  his  great  worth ; 
therefore, 

^Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Alexander  Henry, the  House  of  Refuge  has  lost 
one  of  its  earliest,  most  steadfast,  and  generous  friends,  the  community  a  valued, 
useful,  and  upright  citizen,  and  the  poor  a  liberal  benefactor. 

"  The  Board  of  Managers  respectfully  report : — 

"  At  a  later  period,  the  demise  of  their  honored  and  respected  president,  Alex- 
ander Henry,  Esq.,  deprived  the  Board  of  the  services  of  one  who,  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  institution,  had  been  among  its  ablest  and  warmest  friends. 
Eulogy  is  unnecessary  for  one  whose  name  is  embalmed  in  the  memory  of  all 
who  knew  him ;  whose  benevolence — that  delighted  in  doing  good  by  stealth — 
and  whose  Christian  graces  had  long  made  him  pre-eminent  as  a  faithful  follower 
of  his  Master." 

From  the  minutes  of  the  Magdalen  Society  of  Philadelphia : — 

**  Whereas,  it  has  pleased  God,  in  his  Divine  Providence,  to  remove  from  the 
scene  of  his  earthly  labors  our  venerable  and  venerated  president,  Alexander 
Henry,  Esq.,  who  for  the  space  of  forty  years  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
management  of  this  institution,  and  labored  with  distinguished  zeal  for  the  ad* 
vancement  of  its  welfare  and  usefulness;  therefore, 

"  Refohedj  That  the  society  record  their  sense  of  the  wisdom,  fidelity,  and 
benevolence,  with  which  their  late  president  discharged  the  duties  of  bis  office, 
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and  which  rendered  his  services  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  promote  and  secure  the 
objects  for  which  our  institution  was  founded. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  society  do  express  their  affectionate  respect  for  the  many 
^irtoes  which  adorned  the  character  of  the  deceased,  and  made  his  life  an  exam- 
ple of  unvarying  Christian  consistency  and  eminent  usefulness.** 

From  The  Preehyterian : — 

.  .  .  .  ^*  He  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  also  of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  for  many  years  the  oldest  member,  and  the  last  of  the  sixty  gentlemen 
who  founded  the  Hibernian  Society  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Henry  was  for  many 
years  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  in  which  he  was  ever  characterized  for  his 
integrity  and  uprightness,  united  to  sound  judgment  and  great  liberality  of  char- 
acter. He  retired  from  active  business  many  years  since,  with  an  ample  fortune, 
and  for  the  last  ten  years  had  been  much  confined  from  his  gradually  declining 
health.  His  long  li^  had  been  a  continued  exercise  of  benevolence,  and  the 
sanctity  of  a  bright  religious  faith  ennobled  his  motives,  whilst  it  gave  a  wise  di- 
rection to  his  actions.  The  various  institutions  which  have  derived  benefit  from 
his  counsels,  or  aid  from  his  generosity,  will  feel  that  they  have  lost  much  in 
the  departure  of  one  whose  willing  zeal  for  usefulness  made  him  respected  and 
valued  wherever  he  was  called  to  act. 

'*His  funeral  took  place  on  Tuesday  morning  last,  17th  instant,  and  was  at- 
tended in  a  body  by  several  of  the  institutions  to  which  he  belonged,  and  a  large 
concourse  of  friends  and  citizens." 

From  a  New  York  periodical : — 

**  You  will  be  pained  to  hear  of  the  decease  of  Alexander  Henry,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  died  on  Friday  morning  last,  full  of  years,  and  ripe  for  the  inp 
heritance  of  the  sanctified  in  glory.  A  long  life  of  consistent  piety  and  active 
benevolence  is  crowned  with  the  reward  of  the  faithful.  Unlike  most  men  of 
wealth,  he  consecrated  his  ample  fortune  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  employed  it 
in  those  acts  of  beneficence  which  promote  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  In 
all  the  benevolent  efforts  of  the  age  he  took  a  lively  interest,  and  aided  them  by 
bis  influence  and  by  liberal  benefactions.  He  adopted  the  wise  course  of  being, 
to  a  great  extent,  his  own  executor,  and  dispensed  his  charities  with  a  view  of 
witnessing  and  enjoying  the  good  they  accomplished  while  he  lived.  We  ean- 
Bot  but  feel  that  many  wealthy  Christians  full  into  serious  error  in  determining 
to  hold  on  to  their  possessions  till  they  are  obliged  to  relinquish  them  by  the 
summons  of  death.  How  fur  liberality  under  such  circumstances  is  accounted 
true  benevolence  by  Him  who  sees  with  a  perfect  vision,  we  shall  not  presume 
to  decide.  Certain  it  is  that  the  gospel  method  for  every  man  to  distribute  *a8 
God  hath  prospered  him,'  is  wiser  and  belter.  Such  a  use  of  property  will  not 
foster  a  grasping,  avaricious  spirit,  and  will  promote  and  perfect  all  the  Christian 
graces.  It  is  not  the  mere  possession  of  wealth  that  endangers  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  good  men,  but  the  temptation  to  use  it  in  a  way  that  piety  forbids.  It  is 
onfaithfulness,  as  the  stewards  of  God's  bounty,  that  so  often  renders  riches  a 
snare  and  a  curse.  Mr.  Henry  was  happily  exempt  from  that  propensity  so  com- 
mon, to  hold  on  to  his  possessions  till  they  weVe  wrested  from  him  by  death. 
Almost  every  benevolent  enterprise  shared  in  his  liberality,  and  the  blessings  of 
many  who  were  aided  by  his  more  private  charities  will  shed  a  hallowed  mflu- 
ence  around  his  grave.  Religion,  with  him,  was  not  a  matter  of  heartlessness 
and  formality,  but  a  living,  vital  principle,  purifying  his  heart,  and  exerting  a 
eontrolling  influence  over  his  life. 

**  It  was  our  privilege  a  short  time  i^ince  to  see  this  good  man,  and  hear  from 
bis  own  lips  bis  joyful  testimony  to  the  preciousness  of  that  Saviour  in  whom 
be  believed.  He  viewed  himself  as  standing  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and 
looked  beyond  it  with  exulting  hope  to  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed.  Death 
was  diaarmed  of  his  terrors,  and  the  grave  of  its  gloom.  He  spoke  not  of  right. 
eoQ^nesa  of  his  own,  but  was  full  of  ecstacy  in  contemplating  the  merits  of  b^ 
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atoning  and  exalted  Redeemer.  One  such  example  of  the  power  of  fbith  putt 
theseiil  of  eternal  condemnation  upon  all  the  scliemcs  of  human  device  to  obtain 
pardon  and  salvation. 

**In  Christ  there  U  a  founchUion  broad  enough  and  deep  enough  for  every  po^ 
aible  emergency.  The  sonl  rests  there  wiihout  a  fear  or  a  doubt.  The  storms 
that  beat  upon  us  only  make  our  refuge  the  more  secure,  and  enable  us  triumph- 
antly to  exclaim — *0h,  death,  where  is  thy  Riiiig?  Oh,  grave,  where  is  thy  vic- 
tory? Thanks  be  to  God^  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesos 
Christ' 

"Among  the  objects  of  benevolence,  the  American  Sunday-school  Union 
shared  largely  in  the  sympalhiea  and  benefactions  of  Mr.  Henry.  He  had  long 
been  the  president  of  (his  institution,  and  contributed  to  a  wide  extent  by  his 
influence  and  his  means  to  its  prosperity  and  usefulness.  The  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  which  he  was  a  valued  membi?r,  has  sustained  a  great  loss.  Ever^ 
good  enterprise  will  feel  that  one  of  its  pillars  has  been  removed.  But  be  is 
gone.     'He  rests  from  his  labors,  and  his  works  do  follow  him.' 

*  Alunv  thn  gentlH  nlopc  uf  lire*8  decline 
He  bcui  hin  Kriiduul  w:iy,  till,  full  of  )eQre, 
ll«  dropped,  Mke  luelluw  Truit,  iuio  bm  grave.*— A.  R." 

From  the  North  American : — 

•*  We  regret  deeply  to  announce  that  this  vencruble  man  expired  yestAday 
■  morning,  in  the  8*Jd  year  of  his  age. 
^  "Mr.  Henry's  long  and  useful  life  was  pnssed  in  Philadelphia, and  the  mercan- 
tile profession,  in  which  he  am  issed  his  large  an<l  well  e^irned  fortune,  was  dig- 
nified by  his  unfaltering  integrity,  his  large  and  liber.il  views,  and  his  praclical 
illustration  of  the  duties  of  a  merchant.  He  grew  old  in  the  midst  of  a  C4»mmu- 
nity  which  honored  him  for  his  wMirth,  and  his  latter  years  were  passed  in  the 
ease  his  early  labors  justly  entitled  him  t(».  But  the  peculiar  excellence  (*f  his 
life  was  the  philanthropy  which  dislinjruished  him,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he 
entered  into  plans  for  the  diffusion  of  religion,  and  labored  to  give  those  plans 
the  effectiveness  which  produces  desired  results.  The  various  institutioriH  in 
this  and  other  cities  which  have  derived  biMiefit  from  his  counsels  or  aid  from 
his  L'cnerosity.  will  feel  that  they  have  lost  much  in  the  departure  of  one  whose 
xeal  for  usefulness  made  him  respected  and  valued  wherever  he  was  called  to 
act. 

"Mr.  Henry's  loss  will  be  deeply  felt,  for  he  had  created  the  quiet  feeling  of 
respect  which  springs  from  the  judgment,  not  from  impulse,  in  the  minds  of 
many  to  whom  he  was  personally  unknown;  and  in  tlie  minds  of  those  who 
knew  him  well,  respect  was  mingled  with  veneration." 

From  tho  Pennsylvahia  Inquirer : — 

**  We  announce  wiili  sincere  regret  the  death  of  Alexander  Henry,  Esq.,  an 
old,  cherished,  and  truly  estimable  citizen  of  Philadelphia.  He  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  this  city  at  an  early  hour  yesterday  morning,  in  the  8*2d  year  of  his 
age.  Mr.  Henry  was  for  years  prominently  connected  with  many  of  our  most 
valuable  benevolent  institutions.  His  name  wa-i  as  a  tower  of  strength  in  every 
good  cause  in  which  he  was  associated,  and  his  memory  will  live  in  the  grateful 
hearts  of  thousands." 

From  the  sermon  preached  at  his  funeral,  by  the  Reverend  John 
McDowell,  D.  D.  :— 

"  As  a  Christian  and  an  officer  in  the  Church,  he  was  active  in  his  Master's 
service.  And  when  his  feeble  health  and  tho  infirmities  of  age  forbade  active 
services,  he  was  siill  engaged,  by  his  wise  counsels  and  liberal  contributionH,  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  the  temporal  and  spiritual  pood  of  his  fellow- 
men.  In  him  every  good  object  in  Philadelphb  for  the  promotion  of  its  prosper- 
ity, the  instruction  of  the  rising  generation,  the  reformation  of  the  vicious,  and 
the  relief  of  the  poor  and  distressed,  found  a  liberal  and  efficient  patron.    And 
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©specially  was  his  liberality  exercised  towardu  objects  more  immediately  con- 
XM^cted  with  thekinfifdom  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  men. 

"Before  the  Kpeaker  had  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Henry,  and  before 
the  formation  of  ihe  many  benevolent  religious  institutions  which  are  the  ylory 
of  the  present  age,  when  large  contributions  fur  rel'gious  objects  were  rare,  he 
fiad  heard  and  read  of  the  donations  of  Mr.  Henry,  and  one  other  benevolent 
man  in  Philadelphia,  gone  to  his  rest,  with  admiration.  For  many  ye.ird,  and  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  uniformly  one  of  the  largest  contributors  to  the 
"benevolent  institutions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country,  to  which  he 
belonged.  But  he  did  not  confine  his  benefactions  fur  the  extension  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  to  the  institutions  of  his  own  denomination,  but  olher^<,  for  the 
promotion  of  the  same  great  object,  ever  found  in  him  an  efficient  friend  ;  and 
the  paralyzing  influence  of  age  did  not,  in  him,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  lessen 
his  benefactions. 

"  Among  the  numerous  benevolent  institutions  of  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere 
with  which  he  was  connected,  and  to  which  he  was  a  large  contributor,  I  beg 
briefly  to  notice  a  few.  He  gave  much  to  the  poor  and  needy.  Among  other 
benefactions  to  this  class,  for  many  years  every  summer  he  purchased  a  large 
stock  of  wood,  which,  in  the  winter,  he  had  distributed  among  the  needy,  espe- 
cially such  as  were  virtuous  and  pious.  The  blessing  of  many  a  worthy  family, 
whose  necessities  were  supplied  and  whose  hearts  were  made  glad  by  his  bene- 
factions, has  come  upon  him. 

*'  To  the  Tract  cause  he  was  an  early  and  efficient  friend.  Before  a  tract 
society  was  organized  in  this  country,  he  procured  tracts  in  England  and  had 
them  distributed  here;  and  some  of  them,  together  with  some  new  ones,  written 
at  his  reqaest,  were  published  in  this  city  at  his  own  expense. 

"Of  the  education  of  young. men  for  the  gospel  ministry,  he  was  early  and 
long  the  efficient  friend  and  patron.  Long  before  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Creneral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  was  formed, 
he  embarked  in  the  cause  of  educating  indigent  young  men  of  piety  and  promise 
for  the  gospel  ministry.** 

The  life  of  such  a  man  is  his  best  eulogy.  What  a  striking  contrast 
does  it  present  to  the  melancholy  story  of  ruthless  ambition,  of  grasping 
covetousness,  or  of  debasing  selt-inJulgenco,  which  crowds  the  pages  of 
the  historian,  or  is  presented  in  the  private  walks  of  life  on  every  side ! 

To  live  a  life  of  devotion  to  the  good  of  our  fellows,  ;ind  the  glory  of 
Him  who  hath  placed  us  amid  the  responsibilities  of  active  existence ;  to 
relieve  the  distresses  of  humanity,  and,  according  to  our  measure,  to  pro- 
mote the  spiritual,  moral,  and  temporal  well-being  of  our  race,  is  indeed 
noble,  and  mosfr commendable;  but  to  pass  through  life  engrossed  in  self, 
and  indiflferent  to  the  liappiness  of  others,  is  to  forget  the  first  of  duties, 
and  to  forego  the  purest  of  pleasures. 
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Art.  lY.— ABBOn  IIWRESCE  :  THE  MAN,  THE  MERCHANT,  THE  STATESMAN. 

We  feel  that  wo  owe  the  readers  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine  an  explana- 
tion which  shall  be  our  apology  for  the  omission  in  these  pages,  where  it 
should  find  most  appropriate  record,  of  any  notice  of  the  death  of  one  bo 
eminent  among  merchants,  as  Abbott  Lawrence.  Death  has  been  indeed 
so  busy  among  our  great  merchants  during  the  last  few  months — his  shafts 
have  flown  so  fast,  striking  down  in  appalling  and  painfully  rapid  succes- 
sion, Perkins,  Shaw,  Samuel  Appleton,  Amos  Lawrence,  and  Abbott  Law- 
rence— that  we  might  well  be  excused,  if  in  our  anxiety  to  do  full  justice 
to  all  these  eminent  merchants,  we  have  been  unable  to  make  up  the 
record  of  our  losses  as  fast  as  they  have  fallen  upon  us. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  often  during  the  life,  it  is  not  always  immediately 
after  death,  that  the  character  even  of  a  great  man — one  deemed  to  be 
well  known  and  fully  appreciated — becomes  fully  understood.  The  com- 
plaint of  unappreciated  excellence,  of  unrecognized  genius  and  virtue,  is 
not  the  only  one  which  has  just  foundation.  A  man  known  and  appre- 
ciated for  one  class  of  virtues,  for  merit  of  a  certain  kind,  may  still — and 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  very  prominence  of  those  qualities  which 
first  gained  him  distinction — fail  to  receive  due  credit  for  equal  excellence 
of  another,  it  may  be  a  higher  order. 

This  wjis  the  case,  to  some  extent,  with  Abbott  Lawrence.  Something 
like  justice  has  been  done  to  his  talents  as  a  business  man  ;  his  6er\ice8  as 
a  diplomatist  and  statesman  are  less  adequately,  but  still  quite  generally 
appreciated.  Uis  public  charities,  from  the  nature  of  his  case,  have  be- 
come widely  known.  It  is  the  personal  excellence  of  the  man,  the  genial 
temperament,  the  expansive  sympathies,  the  ready  charity,  which  did  a 
thousand  good  deeds  that  no  one  heard  of — it  is  these  which  the  very  ex- 
tent of  his  public  benefactions  has  caused  to  be  overlooked,  so  that  some 
people  have  been  led  to  say  that  Abbott  Lawrence's  liberality  was  of  the 
ostentatious,  not  of  the  wholly  disinterested  character,  which  marked  that 
of  his  lamented  brother. 

We  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  include  this  honored  name  in  our  series  of 
Mercantile  Biographies,  in  a  life  of  Mr.  Lawrence  by  one  every  way  com- 
petent to  do  it  justice.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  think  it  right  to  put  On 
permanent  record  in  the  appropriate  pages  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine 
the  affectionate,  the  appreciative,  and  sometimes  eloquent  tributes,  which 
his  death  called  forth  from  the  press,  from  public  men,  and  from  the 
clergy. 

This  we  are  the  more  desirous  of  doing,  because  many  of  those  tributes 
from  personal  friends  do  justice  to  those  personal  excellences  which,  best 
known  at  home  during  his  life,  should  now  be  known  to  the  world, 
not  merely  for  example,  not  merely  for  incitement,  but  for  the  value  of 
justice. 

His  genial  nature  and  courteous  manners  were  carried  with  him  into 
the  marts  of  trade.  His  unselfishness  exhibited  itself  in  his  readiness  to 
share  with  his  cotemporaries  in  trade  the  benefits  of  honorable  enterprise. 
An  anecdote  in  point,  which  we  have  from  a  most  reliable  source,  and 
hundreds  such  might  be  told.  We  heard  it  from  one  who  had  intimately 
known  him  for  more  than  thirty  years.  A  merchant  called  at  his  count- 
ing-room one  day,  and  told  him  that  flannels  were  selling  low,  very  low. 
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"Buy,  then,"  said  Mr.  L.  "  I  am  afraid  to ;  besides,  I  have  not  the  means," 
said  the  other.  **  Go  buy  them — 1  will  back  you  and  share  with  you  in 
the  speculation."  Uow  different  this  from  the  narrow-minded  capitalists, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  information,  would  have  gone  into  tlie  mar- 
ket, made  the  purchase,  and  pocketed  the  profits 

A  coteraporary,  in  an  obituary  notice,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  remarked 
in  effect  that  his  charities  were  fewer  in  number  and  more  ostentatious 
than  were  those  of  his  brother  Amos.  Such  we  have  the  best  testimony 
for  knowing  was  not  the  fact.  It  is  true  Abbott  Lawrence  made  a  few 
munificent  donations  in  his  life-time ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  found  the  Scientific  School  of  Ilan'ard  College,  Cambridge, 
donations  which  could  not,  and  should  not,  be  "  hid  under  a  bushel." 

But  if  the  veil  could  be  lifted  we  are  satisfied  it  would  be  found  that 
his  private  charities  wete  neither  few  nor  far  between.  Amos  Lawrence 
was  an  invalid  for  thirty  years,  and  notwithstanding  noted  down  all  he 
gave  away — not  to  blazon  it  abroad — still  many  of  liis  gifts  were  known 
m  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  Abbott  Lawrence  was  in  active 
Hfe,  attending  to  the  multiform  pursuits  of  trade,  to  say  notliing  of  the 
various  trusts  committed  to  his  charge  by  the  circle,  public  and  private, 
in  which  he  moved.  He  kept  no  note  of  his  charities — his  right  hand 
did  not  know  what  his  left  hand  had  done. 

The  writer  of  this  enjoyed  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Mr.  L. ;  expe- 
rienced his  cordial  kindness,  if  not  his  friendship,  and  though  diflfenng 
with  him  on  some  subjects,  we  never  could  discover  that  difference  of 
opinion  ever  narrowed  the  large  sympathies,  or  contracted  the  liberal  views 
of  Abbott  Lawrence.  The  last  time  we  met  him — a  few  months  before 
his  death — we  solicited  his  advice  on  a  subject  connected  with  our  literary 

labors.     "  Write,"  said  Mr.  Lawrence,  to  ,  "  and  use  my  name,  if 

you  please." 

But  we  are  digressing,  in  part,  at  least,  from  our  topic.  After  sixteen 
years'  labor  in  the  speciality  indicated  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  have 
at  length  completed  the  first  volume  of  "  Mercantile  Biography,"  which 
we  have  entitled  "  The  Lives  op  American  Merchants,"  wno  commenced 
their  career  during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth,  and  closed  it  during 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  first  volume  contains  me- 
moirs of  twenty-one  merchants,  with  portraits  of  nine,  viz. :  Thomas  H. 
Perkins,  Thomas  P.  Cope,  I^eter  C.  Brooks,  James  G.  King,  Samuel  Ap- 
pleton,  Samuel  Slater,  Jonas  Chickering,  and  Asa  Clapp.  Among  the 
contributors  to  this  volume,  we  take  pride  and  pleasure  in  recording  the 
Dames  of  the  lion.  Edward  Everett,  George  R.  Russell,  LL.  D.,  Hon. 
Thomas  G.  Cary,  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  Charles  King,  LL.  D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Columbia  College,  Rev.  William  Bcrrian,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Ephraim 
IPeabody,  D.  D.,  Rev.  John  L.  Blake,  D.  D.,  John  A.  Lowell,  Esq.,  and 
others.  Tlie  name  of  the  writer  is  in  the  index  attached  to  each  **  life," 
except  such  as  we  have  in  whole  or  part  prepared. 

Priur  to  the  publication  of  the  volume,  Mr.  Haskell,  the  editor  of  the 
Tranecript^  read  the  preface  to  the  work,  and  requested  a  copy  for  publi- 
cation in  advance  of  its  appearance,  a  request  to  which  we  readily  as- 
sented. 

The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  of  August  20th,  1856,  gives  extracts 
from  numerous  newspaper  notices  of  his  death,  which  are  of  themselves 
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a  proof  how  spontaneous  and  general  was  the  admiration  of  his  char- 
acter : — 

The  newspapers  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion,  in  our  own  city  and  in  dis- 
tant pla(M^,  devoU^  a  large  share  of  their  columns  to  tributes  to  the  life  ami  char- 
acter of  the  lato  Abbott  F^wrenco.  We  R'lect  a  few  sentttnces  from  several  of 
these  articles.  The  rollowin«>f,  from  the  Daily  Adrertiser,  corrects  a  very  great 
error  which  is  contained  in  a  noti(!e  of  the  deceased  in  the  New  York  Exprcys: — 

**  Mr.  liawrcnce  valued  property  as  the  means  of  personal  independence  to  him- 
self and  of  doinf^  good  to  others.  His  benefactions,  like  those  of  his  lamented 
brother  Ania««,  were  almost  boundless  in  number  and  amount.  Every  meritorious 
public  object,  every  benevolent  institution,  every  incorporated  charity,  every  asso- 
ciation of  a  more  private  natun^  for  the  n.'lief  of  want,  we  may  almost  say  every 
individual  in  the  community  standing  in  need  of  aid.  shared  his  liberality.  No 
day  in  the  year  probably  passed  without  an  application,  and,  according  to  its  de- 
sert, a  successful  application  to  him.  Few  who  read  these  sentences  will  not  be 
able  to  bt«r  witness  to  their  truth.  The  extent  of  his  bounties  was  publicly 
known  only  in  cases  where  notoriety  was  necessary ;  but  hundreds  of  instances, 
we  have  reason  to  think,  of  goml  done  in  si?cret,  arc  known  only  to  those  imme- 
diately benefite<],  and  to  the  i3eing  who  seeth  in  secret." 

The  editor  of  the  Daily  Adceriiser,  from  his  long  intimacy  with  the  deceased, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  same  religious  society,  is  a  most  fitting  witness  to  the 
facts  stated  in  the  following  admirable  style  : — 

*'  We  should  lc»ave  this  hasty  sketch  too  imperfect,  if  we  forbore  to  add.  that 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  a  i-eligious  man  in  principle  and  feeling,  in  heart  and  in  life — 
a  believer  whose  Christian  profession  was  exemplified  in  all  his  conduct.  He  was 
a  memlMT  of  the  Brattle-street  <Mnireh,  and  a  regular  and  devout  attendant  on 
the  ministrations  of  the  gosjK'l.  The  rules  of  life  which  l)e  d(^ducw]  from  the 
oracles  of  Divine  Truth,  were  seen  in  his  performance  of  all  the  personal  and  so- 
cial duti(5>.  In  every  relation  to  others,  as  a  son,  a  brother,  a  husband,  a  father, 
his  life — now  brought  to  a  cU)se  prematurely  for  all  but  himself — may  he  safely 
held  up  as  a  model.  CJentleness  of  demeanor,  considerateness  for  the  rights  and 
fc(rlings  of  others,  equanimity  under  the  trials  of  an  imperfect  nature,  and  the  habit 
of  fin<ling  his  own  happiness  in  the  jjromotion  of  the  happiness  of  otlu^rs.  .<ipread 
sunshine  and  serenity  in  his  domestic  eirele.  'Hie  reality  of  his  faith  and  ho])o  in 
the  promises  of  the  go.spel,  shone  brightly  in  the  unmurmuring  resignation  with 
which  he  su])port(Hl  the  weariness  and  sullering  of  the  last  trying  wwiks  of  his  life. 
Not  a  look  of  despondency  or  a  word  of  <'omplaint  escaped  him.  Ho  was  ready 
for  the  grtuit  summons  ;  and  at  the  eritical  moment,  when  the  chances  in  favor  and 
against  his  recovery  seemcHl  to  be  etpially  balanced,  he  rcjoiced  that  a  higher  wis- 
dom than  his  own  was  to  decide  the  question." 

The  I'ost  has  a  fine  notice,  from  which  we  copy  the  closing  paragraph  : — 

**  Abbott  LawTcnce  was  frank,  cordial,  and  genial  as  a  man  ;  liberal  and  pnblic- 
spirited  as  a  citizen ;  sagacious  and  honorable  as  a  merchant ;  and  manly  as  a 
politician.  He  dcnilt  out  his  jirincely  fortune' with  no  mean  hand;  for  constant 
and  long  continued  were  his  private  (rharities,  and  muuiticcnt  indeed  have  been  his 
public  gifts.  The  death  of  such  a  man,  with  such  steHin^  qualities  of  character 
as  to  win  aflection  and  respect  from  thosc^  honored  by  his  friendship,  with  high 
aims  for  the  public  good,  cixnitcs  a  void  in  the  community,  and  will  cast  over  it  a 
wide  shadow." 

The  Cotirier  has  a  very  elaborate  eulogy  which  indicates  much  care  in  its  prep- 
aration.    These  extracts  will  be  perused  with  interest : — 

"Tlie  donations  of  $2,000  each  to  the  F^tin  and  the  English  High  Schools  for 
the  establishment  of  the  '  Lawrence  I^-izes,'  the  donations  t«)  other  literarj-  insti- 
tutions, his  ready  aid  to  poor  students  and  to  young  |)crsons  b(^nnning  fife,  his 
aid  to  the  suflcrers  of  other  lands,  his  daily  relief  of  the  poor  about  him,  indicated 
a  greatness  of  soul  beyond  the  common  lot  of  man.     Notwithstanding  his  large 
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do^jB  fbr  benevolent  pnrpcwes  during  his  lifetime,  it  is  generally  underetood  that 
Mr.  Lawrence  has,  in  nis  will,  made  several  beqaests  to  public  objects.  Their 
diaraeter  has  not  as  yet  transpired. 

**  We  here  have  given  a  brief  view  of  the  commercial  and  public  life  of  Abbott 
Lawrence,  and  an  imperfect  record  of  what  he  has  done  in  his  day  for  education. 
Another  trait  of  his  character,  which  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him,  ought 
Bot  to  be  fbrffotten — we  mean  his  kindness  to  all,  rich  and  poor,  who  approached 
him.    Wealtn  never  separated  him  from  his  acquaintances,  and  the  friends  of  his 

rth  were  not  shunned  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity.  It  was  this  characteristic, 
more  than  his  wealth,  which  made  him  so  much  the  favorite  with  his  fellow- 
citizens.  There  was  nothing  selfish  or  envious  in  his  nature,  and  during  all  his 
life  he  iTested  men  as  his  equals. 

**  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Har- 
iftofd  College,  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  many 
other  organizations  which  have  for  their  object  the  advancement  of  tne  arts  and 
sciences,  the  spread  of  education,  and  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  man. 
In  view  of  all  he  was  and  all  he  did,  his  liffe  majr  be  fairly  pronounced  to  have 
been  eminently  successfU,  useful,  happy,  and  distmguished.'* 

The  Times  publishes  the  biography  of  Mr.  La¥rrcnce  from  the  Phrenological 
Journal,  and  dus  an  editorial  notice.    It  says : — 

"  Abbott  Lawrence  dies,  leaving  a  monument  more  lasting  than  marble— the 
•flbctiona  of  those  who  knew  his  gfoodness  of  heart,  his  unimpeachable  integrity, 
kis  boandlesB  benevolence,  for  he  possessed  all  the  noble  virtnes  which  adorn  a  man 
mnA  a  Christian.        ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

"  As  an  American  abroad,  Mr.  Lawrence  did  honor  to  himself  and  honor  to  the 
nation  of  his  birth.'' 

The  Atlas  truly  remarks : — 

"  Mr.  Lawrence's  success  in  business  is  well  knowtr,  and  he  leaves  behind  him  a 

sreat  estate,  entirely  we  believe,  the  result  of  his  own  prudence  and  abUity.    How 

Se  managed  his  immense  affairs,  is  known  to  all  the  world.  Most  unfortunately,  very 

fkw  men  achieve  a  grand  success  like  his  without  some  spots  upon  the  charactco* 

'Which  no  splendor  of  fortune  can  efface ;  but  Mr.  Lawrence  was  as  free  as  any 

'man  ever  was  from  the  sordid  vices  of  pecuniary  prosperity.    He  was  not  merely 

liODtflt  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  open-handed  and  liberal,  with  kind  words 

cf  encouragement  and  kinder  acts  of  assistance  fbr  all  who  needed  them.    There 

was  not  a  trace  of  avarice  or  greed  in  his  nature ;  if  he  acquired  great  sums,  he 

used  them  worthfly ;  and  lived  and  moved  among  va  a  genial,  honorable,  Christiao 

gentleman  and  merciiant." 

The  DaUy  MerU  of  this  morning  has  a  most  feeling  tribute  to  Mr.  Law- 
rence, written  by  Timothy  Bigelow,  Esq.,  the  editor,  who  is  a  nephew  of  the  de- 
ceased. It  should  be  read  by  all  who  (keire  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
Bore  private  relations  sustained  by  the  departed.  Mr.  Bigdow  mentions  that 
''the  last  time  liiat  Mr.  Lawrence  was  able  to  ride  abroad,  he  stopped  on  his  re- 
turn home  at  the  chamber  of  a  poor  and  sick  widow  woman,  where  he  spoke  kind 
woids  to  gladden  her  sad  heart,  and  the  ^y  following  sent  her  boontiftd  supplies 
lor  her  support  and  solace." 

We  have  room  for  only  the  conclusion  of  this  beautiful  obituary : — 

"  The  name  of  Abbott  Lawrence  will  henceforth  be  historic.  Qreat  and  good 
deeds  surround  it  with  deathless  laurels,  and  he  must  ever  be  regarded  as  a  marked 
fastance  of  what  republican  institutions  can  produce.  He  has  filled  many  sta- 
tions, bat  in  none  has  he  been  found  wanting,  and  never  has  he  been  derelict  in 
My.  As  a  citizen  and  merchant,  a  representative  and  ambassador,  he  has  been 
afike  fiutbftd  and  able,  and  in  every  situation  has  giEuned  honor  and  respect. 

"  He  waB  known  as  a  philanthropist,  but'  his  greatest  gift  to  the  worid  is  the 
niMiipir  nf  tiin  Wfli     As  a  boSder  of  citiee  he  fsedso  remembered;  but  the  m^w^ 
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a  proof  how  spontaneous  and  general  was  the  admiration  of  his  char- 
acter : — 

The  ncwspiipcrs  of  all  slmdes  of  j>o]iUcal  opinion,  in  our  own  city  and  in  dis- 
tant places,  (levoto  a  lar^^;  sliiirc  of  tlioir  colnmna  to  tributes  to  the  life  and  cbar- 
artcr  of  tlio  lat(^  Abljolt  [.awrcnco.  We  select  a  few  sentences  from  several  of 
these  urticlcy.  The  followinjr.  fn'in  the  Daily  Advertiser^  eorrecta  a  very  great 
error  which  is  containeil  in  a  notice  of  Ihe  doceiL^Kl  in  the  New  York  Express: — 

'*  Mr.  liiiwrt^nct^  valued  jiroperty  as  the  moans  of  pt^rsonal  independence  to  bim- 
Bclf  an<l  of  d(Mn<r  jro<xl  to  others.  His  benefactions,  like  those  of  his  lamented 
brother  Ar.ios,  wtrre  almost  boundless  in  number  and  amount.  Every  meritorious 
public  object,  every  benevolent  institution,  every  incorporated  charity, every  asso- 
ciation of  a  more  private  natun^  for  the  relief  of  want,  we  may  almiwt  say  every 
individual  in  the  community  standin*]:  in  nee<l  of  aid,  shared  his  liberality.  No 
day  in  the  ye^ir  probably  passe<l  without  an  application,  and,  accordinj?  to  it«  de- 
sert, a  su(!cessfid  application  to  him.  Few  who  read  thesis  sententni-s  will  not  be 
able  to  bear  witne.'vs  to  their  truth.  The  extent  of  his  bounties  was  publicly 
known  only  in  cases  where  notoriety  was  necc^ssary ;  but  hundreds  of  instances, 
we  have  rea«;on  to  think,  of  jroud  done  in  secret,  an*  known  only  to  those  imme- 
diately benefited,  and  to  the  Beinpr  who  soeth  in  secret." 

The  editor  of  the  Daily  Adurilser,  from  his  lonj^  intimacy  with  the  deceased, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  same  relijrious  society,  is  a  most  fitting  witness  to  the 
facts  state<l  in  the  following  admirable  style  : — 

"AVe  should  laive  this  hasty  sketch  too  imperfect,  if  we  forbore  to  add.  that 
Mr.  l^iwn'nce  was  a  religious  man  in  prineiple  and  feeling,  in  heart  and  in  life — 
a  believer  whose  Christian  profession  was  exemplified  in  all  his  conduct.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  IJrattle-street  Church,  and  a  regular  and  devout  attendant  on 
th<^  ministrations  of  the  gospel.  The  rules  of  life  which  1k^  deduced  from  the 
oracles  of  Divine  Truth,  were  seen  in  his  ]KTformance  of  all  the  personal  and  so- 
cial dutii^.  In  every  relation  to  (»thers,  as  a  son,  a  brother,  a  husband,  a  father, 
his  life — now  brought  to  a  close  |)rema1urely  for  all  but  himself—may  Ik?  safely 
held  up  as  a  model.  (lentleness  of  demeanor.  consiihTateness  for  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  othei*s,  cijuaniinity  under  the  trials  {»f  an  imjxTfoct  naturt*,  and  the  habit 
of  finding  his  own  hai)]>iness  in  the  jin 'motion  of  the  happiness  of  others,  spread 
sunshine  and  sen»nity  in  his  donu^tic  cin-le.  The  reality  of  his  faith  and  hoiie  in 
the  promises  of  th(^  gosiM'l,  shoru^  brightly  in  the  unmurmuring  HNignation  with 
which  he  supported  the  weariness  and  sufKring  of  the  la.st  trying  wwtks  of  his  life. 
Not  a  look  of  despondency  or  a  word  of  complaint  escape<l  him.  He  Wits  rciidy 
for  the  great  suminoius  ;  and  at  the  <Titical  moiiKriit,  when  tlui  chances  in  favor  and 
against  his  recovery  .MHineil  to  be  ecjually  balanced,  hu  rejoiced  that  a  higher  wis- 
dom than  his  (»wn  was  to  decide  the  (piestion." 

The  I'ost  hjis  a  fine  notice,  from  which  we  coj)y  the  closing  paragraph  : — 

*•  i\bbott  Liiwrence  was  frank,  cordial,  and  genial  as  a  man  ;  liberal  and  public- 
spirit  cd  as  a  citizen  :  sagaci(.us  and  honorable  as  a  merchant;  and  manly  as  a 
poIiti<'ian.  Uv.  dealt  out  his  jjrincely  fortune  with  no  mean  hand ;  for  constant 
and  long  continued  were  his  private?  charities,  and  munificent  ind^Hid  have  been  his 
public  gifts.  The  death  of  such  a  man,  with  such  sterling  ipialities  of  character 
as  to  win  affection  and  rcsfx^ct  from  those  honored  by  his  friendship,  with  high 
aims  for  the  public  good,  creates  a  void  in  the  community,  and  will  cast  over  it  a 
wide  shallow." 

The  Courier  has  a  very  elaborate  euhigy  which  indicates  much  care  in  its  prep- 
aration.   Tlu^»  extracts  will  be  jxTUM'd  with  inten^t : — 

••The  donations  of  $2M()  each  to  tlu?  l^itin  and  the  English  High  Schools  for 
the  establishment  of  the  '  J^wrence  I'rizes,"  the  donations  to  other  literary  insti- 
tut.ion.«,  his  rvady  aid  to  poor  students  and  to  young  jHirsons  lM»ginning  fife,  his 
aid  to  the  suftbivrs  of  other  lands,  his  daily  relief  of  the  poor  about  him,  indicate<l 
a  greatness  of  soul  beyond  the  common  lot  of  man.     >fotwlthstandiug  his  large 
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m  fbr  benerolent  pnrposcs  during  his  lifetime,  it  ia  generally  understood  that 
Mr.  Lawrenoe  has,  in  nis  wiD,  made  several  bequests  to  public  objects.  Their 
ehwacter  has  not  as  yet  transpired. 

**  We  here  have  given  a  brief  view  of  the  commercial  and  public  life  of  Abbott 
lAwrenoe,  and  an  imperfect  record  of  what  he  has  done  in  his  day  for  education. 
Another  tnut  of  his  character,  which  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him,  ought 
int  to  he  forgotten — we  mean  his  kindness  to  all,  rich  and  poor,  who  approached 
him.  Wealth  never  separated  him  from  his  acquaintances,  and  the  friends  of  his 
TOQth  were  not  sbunnect  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity.  It  was  this  characteristic, 
kr  more  than  his  wealth,  which  made  him  so  much  the  favorite  with  his  fellow- 
citizeDs.  There  was  nothing  selfish  or  envious  in  his  nature,  and  during  all  his 
Mfe  be  treated  men  as  his  equals. 

*•  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Har- 
Tud  College,  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
Anerican  Antiquarian  Society,  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  many 
oOier  organizations  which  have  for  their  object  the  advancement  of  tne  arts  and 
adences,  the  spread  of  education,  and  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  man. 
Inriew  of  all  he  was  and  all  he  did,  his  life  majr  be  fairlv  pronounced  to  have 
been  eminently  successful,  useful,  happy,  and  distinguished. 

The  T^imes  publishes  the  biography  of  Mr.  La¥rrcnce  from  the  Phrendogktd 
•Xmctro/,  and  has  an  editorial  notice.    It  says : — 

"  Abbott  Lawrence  dies,  leaving  a  monument  more  lasting  than  marble— the 
aftctioos  of  those  who  knew  his  goodness  of  heart,  his  uninrpeaclmble  integrity, 
fcis  boandlesB  benevolence,  for  he  possessed  all  the  noble  virtues  which  adorn  a  man 
mda  Christian.        *♦♦♦*♦«*♦* 

'^  As  an  American  abroad,  Mr.  Lawrence  did  honor  to  himself  and  honor  to  the 
iition  of  his  birth." 

The  Adas  truly  remarks : — 

**  Mr.  Lawrence's  success  in  business  is  well  knowta,  and  he  leaves  l)ehind  him  a 
fntat  estate,  entirely  we  believe,  the  result  of  his  own  prudence  and  ability.  How 
ie  managed  his  immeui«  affairs,  is  known  to  all  the  world.  Most  unfortunately,  very 
kw  men  achieve  a  grand  success  like  his  without  some  spots  upon  the  character 
which  no  splendor  of  fortune  can  efface ;  but  Mr.  Lawrence  was  as  free  as  any 
■an  ever  was  from  the  sordid  vices  of  pecuniary  prosperity.  He  was  not  merely 
knest  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  open-hanmd  and  liberal,  with  kind  words 
of  encouragement  and  kinder  acts  of  assistance  fbr  all  who  needed  them.  There 
wu  not  a  trace  of  avarice  or  greed  in  his  nature ;  if  he  aeqnire<l  great  sums,  he 
used  them  worthily ;  and  lived  and  moved  among  us  a  genial,  honorable,  Christian 
gentleman  and  merchant.'* 

The  Daily  Mail  of  this  morning  has  a  most  feeling  tribute  to  Mr.  Law- 
renoe, written  by  Timothy  Bigelow,  Esq.,  the  editor,  who  is  a  nephew  of  the  de- 
ceased. It  should  be  read  by  all  who  d^irc  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
Bore  private  rdations  sustained  by  the  departed.  Mr.  Bigelow  mentions  that 
'the  last  time  Hiat  Mr.  Lawrence  was  able  to  ride  abroad,  he  stopped  on  his  re- 
tom  home  at  the  chamber  of  a  poor  and  sick  widow  wonran,  where  he  spoke  kind 
vwds  to  gladden  her  sad  heart,  and  the  day  following  sent  her  boontiAil  supplies 
for  her  support  and  solace." 

We  have  room  for  only  the  conclusion  of  this  beautiful  obituary ; — 

*•  The  name  of  Abbott  Lawrence  will  henceforth  be  historic.  Great  and  good 
deeds  surround  it  with  deathless  laurels,  and  he  must  ever  be  regardinl  as  a  marked 
intance  of  what  republican  institutions  can  produce.  He  has  filled  many  sta- 
tions, but  in  none  has  he  been  found  wanting,  and  never  has  he  been  derelict  in 
Arty.  As  a  citizen  and  merchant,  a  representative  and  ambassador,  he  has  been 
alike  faithful  and  able,  and  in  every  situation  has  gamed  honor  and  respect. 

"  He  was  known  aa  a  philanthropist,  bat  his  greatest  gift  to  the  world  is  the 
ea»pfe  of  kis  Kfb.     AflaboHderof  eitieshelBedsoremembcrod;  butthc  most 
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endaring  stnictnre  which  he  reared  is  his  spotless  character.  Unlike  the  biography 
of  others,  in  the  life  of  Abbott  Lawrence  nothing  can  be  found  for  charity  to  cover 
or  kindness  to  forgive.  Such  a  man  must  be  missed  and  mourned.  Generations 
may  not  produce  one  who  in  all  respects  will  be  like  him.  His  life  combines  in  a 
wonderful  manner  the  qualities  of  a  true  citizen,  a  liberal  philanthropist,  a  sagar 
cious  Htatesmad,  a  popular  ambassador,  a  pure  patriot,  a  successful  manufacturer, 
and  a  iiiph-minded  merchant — and  whenever  a  good  man  is  mentioned,  the  mind 
will  instmctively  recur  to  the  life  and  labors  of  Abbott  Lawrence." 

The  New  York  evening  papers  of  Saturday,  in  recording  the  death  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence, alluded  to  his  character  in  suitable  terms.    The  Express  remarked  : — 

"  While  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts  naturally  occupy  the 
position  of  chief  mourners  in  the  social  funeral  procession  which  will  follow  his 
remains  and  cherish  his  memory,  the  entire  country  must,  to  some  extent,  sympar 
thize  with  the  cloud-like  sorrow  which  has  lowered  over  the  commercial  commu- 
nity, from  amid  whose  plans  and  schemes  of  enterprise  Mr.  Lawrence  has  been  so 
Buddenly  removed.  As  the  model  merchant  prince,  the  courteous  and  ever-aflable 
gentleman,  the  popular  and  accomplished  diplomatist,  and  the  skillful  financier  and 
manufacturer,  Mr.  Lawrence  has  earned  ana  left  behind  a  name  which  will  ever  be 
mentioned  with  honor,  and  a  memory  which  will  always  command  respect.'* 

The  Providence  Journal  closes  an  obituary  notice  with  these  words  : — 

"  To  all  engaged  in  the  diversified  walks  of  Commerce,  not  only  in  his  native 
State,  but  throughout  the  republic,  his  example  is  a  legacy  of  priceless  worth. 
His  career  has  ever  been  marKcd  by  integrity  and  truth.  His  life  has  honored 
tiude.  Amid  all  its  perils  and  temptations,  he  laid  broad  and  deep  the  founda- 
tions of  a  reputation  which  will  be  cherished  with  love  and  admiration  long  after 
all  his  accumulations  shall  have  mingled  in  the  general  mass.  His  name  for  years 
to  come  will  shine  most  conspicuous  m  that  splendid  galaxy  of  Boston  merchants 
whose  intelligence,  enterprise,  probity,  and  munificence,  liave  reflected  so  much 
glory  and  honor  upon  the  character  and  the  history  of  New  England." 

On  the  20th  August,  1855,  the  Monday  following  Mr.  Lawrence's  deaths 
a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  of  all  citizens  of  that 
city  and  vicinity,  and  of  all  others  "  desirous  to  consult  together  and  de- 
termine upon  a  proper  testimonial  of  their  appreciation  of  the  distinguished 
character  and  services  of  the  Honorable  Abbott  Lawrence,  and  of  their 
profound  sense  of  bereavement  at  his  lamented  death.** 

"  Among  the  distinguished  men  present,"  says  the  Boston  Courier  of  Au- 
gust 21,  1855,  "we  recognized  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett, Hon.  R.  C.  Win- 
throp,  Hon.  Rufus  Choate,  Hon.  PelegSprague,  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  Hon.  Nathan  Appleton,  ilon.  William  Appleton,  James  W. 
Paige,  Esq.,  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Hon.  J.  Thomas  Stevenson,  Hon.  Na- 
than Hale,  Hon.  William  Sturgis,  Hon.  Benjamin  Seaver,  Moses  Grant, 
Esq.,  Frederick  W.  Lincoln,  E^.,  Thomas  Motley,  Esq.,  and  many  other 
leading  merchants  and  gentlemen  of  Boston  and  vicinity.'* 

We  copy  from  the  Courier  several  of  the  speeches  delivered  at  tliis 
meeting : — 

The  meeting  was  called  to  ordtf  at  ten  minutes  past  twelve  oclock  by  Mayor 
Smith,  who  said : — 

FiLLow-CrrizKNS : — A  mdancholy  interest  attaches  to  this  meeting.  We  have 
been  called  together  to  makepreparations  for  showing  respect  to  the  memorv  of  a 
^tinguished  citizen.  The  Honorable  Abbott  Lawrence  is  now  numb»^  with 
the  dead.  His  efforts  and  his  diaracto'  are  eminently  connected  with  the  history 
and  character  of  this  city,  in  which  be  has  breathed  his  last  This  meeting  was 
originally  prt^oeed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  it  was  necesBary  that  some  prdim. 
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insry  steps  should  be  taken.  Bat  Mr.  T^awrence  belonged  to  tbe  city,  and  there- 
fore every  class  of  citizens  should  participate  in  awarding  proper  honors  to  the 
memory  of  the  man  who  has  been  the  benefactor  of  the  city  of  Boston.  His  en- 
terprise, his  public  spirit,  his  goodness  of  heart,  his  patriotism,  have  eminently 
contributed  to  the  good  name  and  fame  of  Boston ;  and  whatever  we  can  do  to 
show  how  much  we  respect  his  memory,  will  contribute,  I  am  sure,  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  all  within  the  limits  of  my  voice.  And  with  these  observations,  it  is 
proper  that  this  meeting  proceed  to  some  fitting  action,  with  a  view  to  carry  out 
the  object  for  which  it  was  called. 

The  meeting  was  then  organized  by  the  choice  of  Hon.  William  Sturois  as 
Chairman ;  and  of  J.  W.  Edmands,  Adam  W.  Thaxter,  Jr.,  and  F.  W.  Lin- 
coln, Jr.,  as  Secretaries. 

BPEECn  OP  HON.  WILLIAM  STUROIS. 

We  are  called  together,  fellow-citizens,  by  an  event  that  has  cast  a  shade  of 
sadness  and  gloom  over  the  whole  commumtv.  The  great  Controller  of  all  has, 
in  his  wisdom,  taken  from  among  us  one  distinguished  alike  for  the  extent  and 
Talue  of  his  public  services,  and  for  the  purity  and  usefulness  of  his  private  life. 
Few,  if  any,  were  more  widely  known  than  Mr.  Lawrence — few,  if  any,  were  held 
IB  hi^er  estimation. 

It  18  not  for  me,  however,  to  attempt  his  eulogy ;  that  must  be  left  for  those  far 
more  able  to  do  justice  to  his  memory.  He  has  passed  away  after  a  life  devoted 
to  duty,  and  to  promoting  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-men,  and  we,  his  immediate 
friends,  associates,  and  feUow-citizens,  who  witnessed  his  useful  aod  honorable  ca- 
reer, and  appreciate  his  worth,  are  met  to  consult  how  we  can  best  manifest  the 
sentiments  of  warm  esteem  and  unfeigned  respect  with  which  we  r^^arded  him 
while  living,  and  shall  ever  cherish  for  his  unsullied  memory. 

The  meeting  is  now  opened  for  any  suggestions  that  may  be  offered. 

SPEECH  OP  HON.  J.  THOMAS  STEVENSON. 

Mr.  Chairman  : — ^I  have  been  requested  by  the  Hon.  Nathan  Appleton,  for 
many  years  the  intimate  and  confidential  friend  of  the  deceased,  to  offer  to  this 
neeting  the  preamble  and  resolutions  which  I  hold,  and  which,  with  your  permis- 
sion, I  will  read.  This  sad  privilege  is  accorded  to  me  solely  for  the  reason  that 
that  gentleman,  who  is  present,  feek  that  his  voice  would  hardlji^  fill  this  hall. 

This  spontaneous  assemblage  is  evidence  of  the  deep  sensibibty  with  which  this 
community  has  learned  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence. 

Wliilst  we  mourn  this  severe  dispensation  of  Providence,  which  has  deprived 

05  of  one  of  our  most  honored  citizens,  wc  bow  in  submission  with  no  other  feelr 
lug  but  that  of  gratitude  for  the  benefits  which  his  life  has  conferred  upon  us. 

As  a  merchant  he  was  upright  and  honorable  in  the  highest  degree. 

As  a  statesman,  able,  intelii^nt,  and  patriotic,  he  filled  high  public  stations  in 

6  manner  most  creditable  to  himself,  and  most  useful  to  his  country. 

^.  As  a  citizen  of  Boston,  he  was  prominent  in  every  public  enterprise  which 
promised  to  promote  the  general  prosperity. 

His  truth,  and  kindness,  and  courtesy,  made  his  private  life  a  blessing  to  those 
who  were  brought  within  its  influences ;  his  public  labors  extended  the  resources 
of  his  country,  strengthened  its  political  relations,  and  multiplied  its  means  of 
learning.  He  poured  out  his  wealth  with  a  public  spirit,  which  attested  at  once 
lus  just  discrimination  and  his  unfailing  liberality. 

Endowed  by  nature  with  a  strong  mmd,  he  improved  it  by  cultivation  to  a  de- 
gree which  made  him  the  delight  of  his  friends,  and  which,  in  all  his  public  duties, 
especially  in  his  mission  abroad,  did  high  honor  to  his  country. 

It  is  proper  we  should  honor  his  memory ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  we  request  the  owners  and  masters  of  vessels  in  the  harbor  to 
display  their  colors  at  half-mast  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  we  will,  on  that  day,  close  our  places  of  business,  and  that,  as  a 
nd  dutjr,  we  will  attend  the  funeral  services. 
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Resolved,  That  tiie  officers  of  this  aasembly  bo  requested  to  commtmicate  Uiese 
proceedmgs  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  with  the  assurances  of  the  public  re- 
cognition of  his  virtues,  and  of  the  public  sympathy  in  the  days  of  their  bereave- 
ment 

Mr.  Stevenson  laid  the  resolutions  on  the  table,  and  proceeded  thus : — 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gbntlrman  : — ^We  are  here  at  Death's  sunmions. 

A  public  benefactor  has  yielded  his  spirit  to  his  Qod, 

A  distinguished  citizen  has  finished  an  honorable  career. 

A  good  man  has  gone  to  his  reward. 

The  arrow,  that  is  sent  from  an  unseen  bow,  has  struck  a  conspicuous  mark. 

Abbott  Lawrence  rests  from  his  labors  on  earth. 

This  concourse  of  men,  assembled  here  upon  so  short  a  notice,  proves  the  pub- 
lic appreciation  of  his  many  virtues,  and  of  the  great  loss  which  this  conmiunity 
has  sustained  in  his  death. 

We  may  not  invade  the  sanctuary  of  private  grief. 

We  may  not  trespass  upon  the  home  just  made  desolate. 

We  may  not  attempt  to  sound  the  depth  of  that  sorrow,  which  broken  ties  only 
can  fothom. 

But  the  public  heart  prompts  an  expression  of  the  public  sympathy ;  and  may 
that  sympathy  tend  to  remind  those  who  have  lost  for  a  season  their  dearest  com- 
panion and  their  safest  guide,  how  much  reason  they  have  to  rejoice  that  they  have 
nad  so  much  to  mourn  for. 

Mr.  Lawrence  possessed  all  the  qualities  which,  in  this  community,  make  a  mer- 
chant a  prince. 

He  was  a  wise  counsellor  and  an  honorable  man. 

Deliberate  in  judgment,  prompt  in  action,  understanding  the  details  as  well  as 
comprdiendine  the  principles  of  trade,  liberal-minded,  far-«eeing,  transparent  in 
his  mmkness,  ne  stood  in  tne  front  rank  among  men,  with  an  integrity  as  fixed  as 
the  rock,  and  an  honor  as  unsullied  as  the  stars. 

His  private  trusts  were  ahnost  public  duties,  so  widely  were  his  interests  inter- 
twined with  tiiose  of  many  others ;  and  those  trusts  were  always  faithfully  exe- 
cuted. 

He  was  allured  bv  no  success,  he  was  diverted  by  no  obstacles,  from  the  straight 
path  of  mercantile  nonor. 

Truth  was  at  home  upon  his  lips,  and  the  kindliest  feelings  nestled  in  his  heart. 

Those  older  than  himself  were  happy  to  lean  upon  him ;  those  younger  than 
himself  were  wise  to  follow  him. 

He  was  a  safe  adviser ;  and  he  pointed  out  to  no  one  any  path  which  he  was 
not  prepared  to  tread  himself. 

The  fullness  of  his  heart  overflowed  in  the  amenity  of  his  manners.  We  shall 
all  miss  his  cordial  greeting. 

Those  who  communed  with  him  loved  him ;  and  those  who  knew  him  through 
bis  more  public  acts  respected  him. 

Sincere  in  his  friendships,  honorable  in  his  antagonism,  he  never  descended  to 
animosities,  for  he  knew  how  to  respect  the  convictions  of  those  he  diflered  from. 

He  indulged  a  well-directed  generosity. 

His  large  contributions  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  the  useful  arts  was 
tendered  by  a  living  hand. 

He  did  not  leave  it ;  he  gave  it ;  and  he  remained  with  us  to  see  the  useful  in- 
stitution which  he  so  founded  firmly  established. 

He  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  remarkable  man,  whose  name  deservedly  rests 
npon  the  highest  scientific  school  in  the  country,  and  upon  one  of  the  busiest  cities 
in  the  State. 

He  was  a  public«pirited  man.  He  loved  the  city  which  was  the  scene  of  his 
enterprise  and  o^  his  success. 

Every  worthy  object  was  sore  of  his  heart  and  his  hand. 

The  same  intelligenoe  and  energy  which  achieved  success  in  his  profession,  car- 
ried him  beyond  it  to  the  duties  and  the  dignitiet  of  public  station ;  and  few  per* 
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flODB  hftve  enjoyed,  throngfa  an  active  liic,  the  nninterrapted  confidence  of  so  many 
men. 

He  filled  and  adorned  e%'ery  place  which  he  occupied. 

Whether  he  represented  this  community  at  home,  or  the  whole  country  abroad* 
he  always  did  it  m  a  maimer  alike  honorable  to  himself  and  satisfactory  to  thoae 
who  entrusted  him  with  large  public  interests. 

The  c(mier-8tone  of  his  character  was  a  firm  religious  belief.  He  was  a  devout 
Chri^ian,  and  an  unshaken  faith  supported  him,  after  the  hope  of  a  longer  life 
here  was  gone. 

His  life  ha8  been  a  practical  benefit  to  his  age. 

He  is  fit  for  an  example.    We  will  cherish  ms  memory  while  we  mourn  his  loe& 

SPEECH  OF  THE  HON.  ROBERT  O.  WINTHROP. 

I  am  sensible,  Mr.  President  and  Fellow-citizens,  how  little  can  be  said,  and  how 
little  can  be  listened  to,  with  any  satisfaction,  at  an  hour  of  so  much  general  sor- 
row as  the  fH-csent.  But  I  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  be  here  with  you  this 
mominfiT .  and,  being  here,  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned,  as  one  of  those  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  being  associated  with  Mr.  Lawrence  in  many  public  and  pri- 
vate relations,  as  well  as  in  immediate  compliance  with  the  request  of  those  by 
whom  this  meeting  has  been  arranged,  for  adding  a  very  few  words  to  what  has 
been  already  so  well  said. 

The  protracted  ilhicss  of  Mr.  Lawrence  has  in  some  measure  prepared  us  all  for 
the  blow  which  has  at  last  fallen.  But  I  cannot  help  feeling  to-day,  as  I  felt  many 
weeks  ago — when  it  was  first  announced  to  us  that  ne  had  been  struck  down  by  a 
sadden  and  serious  illness — that  Boston  has  hardly  another  life  of  equal  value  to 
lose.  I  might  say,  not  another.  Yes,  strange  as  it  might  seem,  when  we  reflect 
that  within  the  remembrance  of  yourself,  Mr.  President,  and  of  others  whom  I  see 
around  me,  he  entered  Boston  a  poor  lad  from  the  country,  "  bringing  his  bundle 
under  his  arm,  with  less  than  three  dollars  in  his  pocket,  and  that  was  his  fortune," 
(I  use  the  words  of  his  late  excellent  and  lamented  brother,)  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  now,  that  take  him  in  all  his  relations — commer- 
cial, political,  and  social,  together — he  had  become,  at  the  hour  of  hife  death,  the 
moet  important  person  in  our  conununity. 

HLs  enterprise,  his  liberality,  his  wealth,  his  influence,  his  public  and  private  ex- 
ample, his  Christian  character,  all  conspired  to  render  him  a  peculiar  signal  bless- 
ing to  our  city,  and  one  which  could  not  have  been  taken  away  from  us  at  any 
time — and  now  especially,  when  so  many  years  uf  usefulness  might  still  have  been 
hope  and  expectea  for  him — without  exciting  the  deepest  emotions  of  sorrow.  No, 
I  do  not  misinterpret  this  throng  of  quivering  lips  and  moistened  eyes.  We  all 
experience  to^y,  sir,  a  sense  of  personal  bereavement.  We  all  feel  that  we  have 
lost  a  friend ;  a  friend  never  wanting  to  anv  occasion  where  good  words,  good 
deeds,  wh^e  a  warm  heart  or  an  open  band  could  be  of  service.  Not  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  only  are  called  to  mourn  one  of  their  best  advisers  and 
most  valued  associates.  The  moral,  the  religious,  the  charitable,  the  literary  and 
scientific  institutions  of  our  city  and  State,  the  neighboring  universitv  and  our 
own  public  achoob,  have  lost  one  of  their  noblest  benefactors.  The  whole  comitry 
has  lost  a  citizen  of  earnest,  eminent,  intelligent,  and  comprehensive  patriotism, 
who  has  rendered  her  no  ordinary  service  in  the  national  councils  at  home — (I  fot 
lowed  him  there,  sir,  and  know  how  difficult  it  was  for  any  body  to  fill  his  placej — 
who  represented  her  worthily  and  admirably  as  an  ambassador  abroad — ana  to 
whom  sne  might  still  have  looked  in  the  thick-coming  exigencies  of  the  future,  for 
filling  the  very  hi^est  places  in  her  gift. 

His  name  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  every  good  cause,  and  it  was  never  given 
to  a  bad  one.  His  noble  bearing  and  genial  presence  seemed  the  very  embodiment 
of  an  enlarged  and  enlightened  public  spirit.  If  some  one  of  the  gifted  artists  of 
our  land  should  desire  hereafter  to  personify,  on  the  breathing  canvas  or  in  the 
living  marble,  the  mingled  dignity  and  energy,  the  blended  benevolence,  generosity, 
and  enterprise  which  have  characterized  the  good  Boston  merchant  for  so  many 
generations  past,  I  know  not  how  he  could  ever  do  so  more  successfully  than  by 
por^ying  the  tery  ibrm  which  has  just  been  laid  low,  and  by  moulding  the  VC17 
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lineaments  upon  which  death  has  now  set  its  seal.  I  cannot  think  of  him  as  he 
was  among  us  but  yesterday,  without  recalling  the  beautiful  words  of  Edmund 
Burke  in  reference  to  his  friend  Sir  George  Saville : — **  When  an  act  of  great  and 
signal  humanity  was  to  be  done,  and  done  with  all  the  weight  and  authority  that 
belonged  to  it,  this  community  could  cast  its  eyes  on  none  but  him." 

Let  us  rejoice,  fellow-citizens,  even  in  this  hour  of  affliction,  that  he  was  ours  so 
long.  Let  us  thank  God,  as  we  bend  over  his  honored  dust,  for  having  given  us 
such  a  man,  and  let  us  not  murmur  that  in  His  own  good  time  He  has  taken  him 
back  to  Himself.  Such  a  man  can  never  be  wholly  lost  to  us.  His  example  re- 
mains. His  noble  acts  survive  him.  His  memory  will  be  among  the  cherished 
treasures  of  ail  our  hearts.    Of  such  as  him  we  may  say  with  the  poet — 

^  The  dead  are  like  the  stars  by  day. 
Withdrawn  from  mortal  eve  ; 
Bot  not  extinct -they  hold  their  way 
In  glory  through  the  slcy.** 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Everett  for  a  corrected  copy  of  his  tasteful  and 
feeling  tribute : — 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  : — I  have  come  a  considerable  distance  this 
morning  (from  Newport)  at  the  request  of  the  committee  having  charge  of  the 
arrangements  for  this  meeting,  with  scarce  any  preparation  to  aiddress  you  but 
what  consists  in  a  most  heartfelt  participation  in  the  feeling  which  calls  you  to- 
gether. I  come  to  tell  you  that  already,  at  a  distance  from  home,  the  news  of  Mr. 
Lawrence's  decease  excites  the  same  deep  sympathy  as  here.  With  ample  oppor- 
tunities to  witness  the  great  and  excellent  qualities  which  made  him  so  respected 
and  valued  a  member  of  the  community,  acting  with  him  confidentially  on  many 
important  occasions,  public  and  private,  I  need  scarcely  add  that  I  have  cherished 
for  him  feelings  of  the  warmest  personal  regard — the  fruit  of  a  friendly  intercourse, 
commencing  with  my  entrance  upon  life^  and  continued  without  a  moment's  inter- 
ruption or  chill  to  the  close  of  his.  He  was,  sir,  hut  one  or  two  years  my  senior, 
and  I  should  be  wanting  in  common  sensibility  if  on  this  occasion  I  did  not  asso- 
ciate with  that  sorrowful  regret,  which  is  common  to  us  all,  the  more  solemn  re- 
flection that,  having  walked  side  by  side  with  him  for  forty  years — ^having  accom- 
panied him  to  the  brink  of  the  "  narrow  sea  "  which  "  divides  that  happy  land 
from  ours  " — in  a  few  years  only  at  most,  in  the  course  of  nature,  that  narrow  sea 
will  cease  to  divide  us. 

It  would  be  an  unseasonable  and  superfluous,  though  a  greatful  task,  before  this 
assembly — composed  of  the  neighbors,  the  associates,  the  fellow-citizens  of  our 
deceased  friend — to  attempt  minutely  to  relate  hia  career  or  delineate  his  character. 
Tou  are  acquainted  with  them  from  personal  observation,  and  they  have  already 
gone  forth,  on  the  wings  of  the  press,  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  land.  You  have 
been  accustomed  to  hold  tliemup  and  to  speak  of  them  as  a  most  happy  specimen 
of  the  life  and  qualities,  which,  without  early  advantages  over  the  rest  of  the  com^ 
munity,  are  naturally  produced  by  that  equabty  of  condition  which  prevails  in  New 
England,  and  by  those  means  of  common  school  education,  and  the  facilities  which 
attend  a  virtuous,  energetic,  and  industrious  young  man  upon  his  entrance  on  the 
world.  You  habitually  point  to  him,  as  a  bright  example  of  the  highest  social 
position,  of  commanding  influence  over  others^  of  overflowing  abundance  of  this 
world  s  goods,  attained  by  the  calm  and  steady  exercise  of  home-bred  virtues  and 
practical  ciuali ties,  by  the  energefic  and  unostentatious  pursuit  of  an  industrious 
career,  which  are  the  conmion  birthright  of  the  country ;  and  the  greater  his 
praise,  who  out  of  these  familiar  elements  of  prosperity  was  able  to  rear  such  a 
rare  and  noble  fabric  of  success. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  sir,  as  you  well  know,  belonged  to  that  class  of  merchants  who 
raise  Commerce  far  above  the  level  of  the  selfish  pursuit  of  private  gain.  He 
contemplated  it  as  a  great  calling  of  humanity,  having  hi^h  duties  and  generous 
aims ;  one  of  the  noblest  developments  of  our  modern  civilization.  I  know  these 
were  his  views.  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  many  years  ago,  which  I  shall 
never  forget.  I  was  to  deliver  an  address  before  one  of  our  local  associations,  and 
I  went  to  him  and  asked  him  what  X  should  say  to  the  young  men.    ^  Tell  them^'* 
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fiftid  he,  **  Uiat  Commeroe  is  not  a  mercenary  pursuit,  but  an  honorable  calling. 
Tell  them  that  the  hand  of  God  has  spread  out  these  mighty  oceans,  not  to  sep- 
arate, but  to  unite  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  that  the  winds  that  fill  the  sail  are 
the  breath  of  heaven ;  that  the  various  climates  of  the  earth  and  their  different 
products  are  designed  by  Providence  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  mutually  beneficial 
intercourse  between  distant  regions."  Mr.  Lawrence  was  justly  proud  of  the 
character  of  a  Boston  merchant,  and  that  character  suffered  nothing  at  his  hands. 
His  business  life  extended  over  two  or  three  of  those  terrible  convulsions,  which 
shake  the  pillars  of  the  commercial  world,  but  they  disturbed  in  no  degree  the 
solid  foundations  of  his  prosperity.  He  built  upon  the  adamantine  basis  of  pro- 
bity ;  beyond  reproach,  beyond  suspicion.  His  life  gave  a  lofty  meaning  to  the 
fiyniliar  line,  and  you  felt,  in  his  presence,  that 

**  An  honest  man  i»  the  noblest  work  of  God.^ 

Far  from  being  ashamed  of  his  humble  beginnings,  he  was  proud  of  them ;  as  the 
merchant  princes  of  Florence,  at  the  heignt  of  their  power  and  when  they  were 
giving  the  law  to  Italy,  pre8er\'ed  upon  their  palaces  the  cranes  by  which  bales  of 
merchandise  were  raised  to  their  attics.  A  young  gentleman  told  me  yesterday, 
at  Newport,  that  two  or  three  months  ago,  Mr.  Lawrence  took  from  his  waistcoat- 
pocket,  and  exhibited  in  his  presence,  a  pair  of  blunt  scissors,  which  had  served 
nim  for  daily  use  at  the  humble  commencement  of  his  business  life.  As  for  his 
peisonal  integrity,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  which  you  alluded,  I  am  persuaded  that  if 
the  dome  of  the  State  House,  which  towers  over  his  rcsidenoe  in  Park-street,  had 
been  coined  into  a  diamond,  and  laid  at  his  feet,  as  the  bribe  of  a  dishonest  trans- 
action, he  would  have  spurned  it  like  the  dust  he  trod  on.  His  promise  was  a 
sacrament. 

Although  in  early  life  brought  up  in  a  limited  sphere,  and  in  the  strictness  of 
the  old  school,  which  prescribed  a  somewhat  rigid  perseverance  in  one  track,  Mr. 
Lawrence  was  not  afraid  of  bold  and  novel  projects ;  he  rather  liked  them.  He 
was  an  early  and  an  efficient  friend  of  the  two  great  business  conceptions — crea- 
tions I  may  call  them — of  his  day  and  generation.  As  much  as  any  o^e  man, 
more  than  most,  he  contributed  to  realize  them,  to  the  inappreciable  benefit  of  the 
country.  When  he  came  forward  into  life,  India  cottons,  of  a  coarser  and  flimsier 
texture  than  anything  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  this  country  by  any  man  under 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  were  sold  in  this  market  at  retail  for  a  quarter  of  a  dollar 
a  yard.  Every  attempt  to  manufacture  a  better  article  was  crushed  by  foreign 
competition,  acting  upon  imperfect  machinery,  want  of  skill  incident  to  a  novel 
enterprise,  and  the  reluctance  of  capital  to  seek  new  and  experimental  investments. 
Mr.  Lawrence  felt  that  this  was  an  unnatural  state  of  things.  He  believed,  if 
our  in&nt  arts  could  be  sustained  through  the  first  difficulties,  that  thev  would  as- 
suredly prosper.  He  believed  the  American  Union  to  be  eminently  calculated  for 
a  comprehensive  manufacturing  system.  He  saw,  in  no  distant  perspective,  the 
great  agricultural  staple  of  the  ^uth  enjoying  the  advantage  of  a  second  and 
that  a  home  market,  by  being  brought  into  connection  with  the  mechanical  skill 
and  the  capital  of  the  North.  He  saw  the  vast  benefit  of  multiplyinjj  the  pur- 
suits of  a  community,  and  thus  giving  play  to  the  infinite  variety  of  native  talent 
He  heard  in  advance  the  voice  of  a  hundred  streams  now  runumg  to  waste  over 
barren  rock,  but  which  was  to  be  brought  into  accord  with  the  music  of  the  pow- 
er-loom. He  contcmpkted  a  home  consumption  at  the  farmer's  door,  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  cornfield,  his  vegetable  garden,  and  his  dairy.  These  were  the  views 
and  the  principles  which  led  nim,  in  common  with  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  F.  C.  Lowell, 
Mr.  Appleton,  and  their  associates,  to  labor  for  the  establishment  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  United  States.  These  surely  were  large  and  generous  views.  At  the 
time  when  his  own  pursuits  and  interests  were  deeply  engaged  in  Commerce,  en- 
tertaining the  opinions  I  have  so  briefly  indicated,  he  threw  himself  with  charac- 
teristic udor  into  the  new  pursuit,  and  the  country  is  largely  indebted  to  Mr. 
Lawrence  (or  the  noble  result.  We  are  now,  without  any  diminution  of  our  agri- 
culture and  navigation,  but  on  the  contrary  with  a  mtge  increase  of  both,  the 
aeoood  manalactaring  country  in  the  world.    The  rising  city  which  bears  hia 
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name,  oq  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Merrimac,  will  cany  clown  to  posterity  no 
unworthy  memorial  of  his  participation  in  Ihis  auspicious  work. 

The  other  great  conception,  or  creation,  to  whicn  I  had  reference,  was  the  ndlr 
road  system  of  the  country.  For  this  also  the  community  is  largely  indebted  to 
Mr.  Lawrence.  With  respect  to  the  firat  considerable  work  of  this  kind  in  New 
England,  the  Worcester  Kailroad,  I  cannot  speak  with  so  much  confidoioe,  (I 
mean  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  connection  with  it,j  as  my  friend  behind  me  (Hon.  N. 
Hale,)  but  with  regard  to  the  extension  or  that  road  westward,  I  am  able  to 
apeak  from  my  own  information.  Mr.  Lawrence  was  one  of  its  earliest  and  most 
efficient  friends.  It  is  twenty  years  ago  this  summer  since  we  had  a  most  enthu- 
siastic and  successful  meeting  in  this  hall  in  furtherance  of  that  great  enterprise. 
Mr.  Lawrence  contributed  efficiently  to  get  up  that  meeting,  and  took  a  very  ac- 
tive part  in  the  measures  proposed  by  it.  It  was  my  fortune  to  take  some  part 
in  the  proceedings.  At  the  end  of  my  speech,  for  which  he  had  furnished  me 
valuable  materials  and  suggestions,  he  said  to  me,  with  that  beaming  smile  which 
we  all  remember  so  well,  "Mr.  Everett,  we  shall  live  to  see  the  bai^  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  connected  with  iron  bands  with  State-street."  He  has  passed  away 
too  soon  for  all  but  his  own  pure  fame ;  but  he  lived  to  see  that  prophecy  fulfillea. 
I  need  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  to  these  two  causes — the  manufactures 
and  the  net-work  of  railroads  strewn  over  the  country — New  England  is  greatly 
indebted  for  her  present  prosperity. 

There  is  another  cause  to  which  she  owes  still  more  than  to  anything  that  be- 
ffins  and  ends  in  material  influences — the  cause  of  Education.  Of  this  also,  Mr. 
Lawrence  was  an  efficient  friend.  Besides  all  that  he  did  for  the  academies  and 
schools  of  the  country,  in  answer  to  applications  for  aid  continually  made,  and  as 
constantly  granted  in  proportion  to  tneir  merits,  he  has  left  that  enduring  monu- 
ment of  fiis  enlightened  liberality,  the  Scientific  School  at  Cambridge.  My  friend 
and  former  associate  in  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College  (Hon.  S.  A.  Elliot) 
can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  wnat  I  say  on  this  head.  .  Mr.  Lawrence  felt  that 
our  collegiate  seminaries,  from  the  nature  of  those  institutions,  made  but  inade- 

2uate  provision  for  scientific  education  as  a  preparation  for  the  industrial  career. 
[e  determined,  as  far  as  possible,  to  remedy  the  defect.  He  had  felt  himself  the 
want  of  superior  education,  and  resolved  that,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  pre^-ent  it, 
the  rising  generation  of  his  young  countrymen  should  not  suffer  the  same  priva- 
tion. I  had  the  honor,  at  that  time,  to  be  connected  with  the  University  at  Cam- 
bridge. I  conferred  with  him  on  this  subject,  from  the  time  it  first  assumed  dis- 
tinct shape  in  his  mind  to  that  of  its  full  development.  He  saw  the  necessity  of 
systematic  training  in  the  principles  of  science,  in  order  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mands of  the  country  and  the  age.  He  saw  that  it  was  a  period  of  intense  ac- 
tion. He  wishc<i  our  agriculturists,  our  engineers,  our  chemists,  our  architects, 
our  miners,  our  machinists — in  a  word,  all  classes  engaged  in  handling  the  natural 
demeAts,  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  on  the  eternal  basis  of  science.  But  his  views 
were  not  limited  to  a  narrow  utilitarianism.  He  knew  the  priceless  worth  of  pure 
troth.  He  wished  that  his  endowment  should  contribute  to  promote  its  discovery 
by  original  researches  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  he  especially  rejoiced  in 
being  able  to  engage  for  his  infant  establishment  the  services  of  the  ^reat  natural- 
ist of  the  day.  These  were  the  objects  of  the  scientific  school — this  the  manner 
in  which  he  labored  for  their  promotion.  What  nobler  object  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  fruit  of  his  hardly-earned  affluence  could  be  devised  ?  For  material 
prosperity,  and  all  the  establishments  by  which  it  is  augmented  and  secured,  may 
flee  away  ;  Commerce  may  pass  into  new  channels ;  populous  cities,  in  the  lapse 
of  ages,  may  be  destroyed ;  and  strong  governments  be  overturned  in  the  convul- 
sions of  empires ;  but  science  and  truth  are  as  eternal  as  the  heavens,  and  the 
memory  of  him  who  has  contributed  to  their  discovery  or  diffusion,  shall  abide 
till  the  heavens  themselves  have  departed  as  a  scroll. 

In  these  and  other  ways,  of  which  I  have  not  time  to  speak,  Mr.  Lawrence  ren- 
dered noble  service  to  the  community,  but  always  as  a  private  man.  He  wished 
to  serve  it  in  no  other  capacity.  He  resisted,  as  much  as  possible,  all  solicitations 
to  enter  public  life.  He  served  a  little  while  in  our  municipal  councils  and  in  our 
Btate  Legislature,  bat  escaped  as  soon  as  possible.    He  served  two  terms  in  Con- 


_  J  with  baiK^  ttifl  good  rapate.  He  broogfat  to  that  maricet  articles  with 
nrhich  it  is  not  overstocked — soand,  reliable,  practical  knowledge,  and  freedom 
firom  eleetioneerinff  projecfeB.  He  was  a  forcible  and  persuasive  thongh  not  a  fre- 
qoent  speaker,  and  always  listened  to,  because  he  never  spoke  except  when  he  had 
scHxiethuig  to  sa^  pertinent  to  the  matter  in  hand  and  worth  hearing.  He  ren- 
dered the  most  important  aid  as  one  of  the  commissioners  on  b^alf  of  Massacha- 
setts  in  the  n^otiation  of  the  North-eastern  Boundary  question. 

He  was  offered  a  seat  in  General  Taylor's  Cabinet,  which  was  promptly  de- 
clined ;  and  when  the  mission  to  London  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  he  lield  it 
long  under  advisement  While  he  was  deliberating  whether  to  accept  the  place, 
he  <lid  me  the  honor  to  consult  me,  naturally  supposing  I  could  give  liim  particu- 
lar information  as  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  ana  remarking  that  it  would  depend 
in  a  considerable  degree  on  my  report  whether  he  acceptal  it.  Among  many 
other  questions,  he  asked  me  "  whether  there  was  any  real  foundation  in  truth,  for 
the  ancient  epigrammatic  jest,  that  *  an  ambassador  is  a  person  sent  to  a  foreign 
government  to  tell  lies  for  his  own,'  "  adding  that,  '*  if  that  was  the  case,  his  mind 
was  made  up ;  he  had  never  yet  told  a  lie,  and  was  not  going  to  begin  at  the  age 
of  fifty-six." 

I  toid  him  **  I  ooald  answer  for  myself  as  a  foreign  minister,  that  I  had  never 
said  a  word  or  wntteo  a  line  whidi,  as  far  as  my  own  character  or  that  of  my 
government  was  concerned,  I  should  have  been  unwilling  to  see  in  the  newspapers 
the  next  day ;"  and  this  explanation,  he  said,  removed  one  of  his  scruples.  1  en- 
couraged huB,  of  course,  to  accept  the  mission ;  and  his  brilliant  success  is  known 
to  the  country  and  to  Europe — success  ^ual  to  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors, 
living  or  dead,  however  distinguished.  His  genial  disposition,  his  affable  manner, 
his  princely  hospitality,  his  appropriate  speeches  at  public  meeting  and  enter- 
ttinmcntfi — ^not  studied  harangues,  not  labored  disquisitions — but  brief,  animated, 
eordial  appeals  to  the  good  feelings  of  the  audience — the  topics  pertinent  to  the 
oecasioD,  the  tone  cheerM  and  radiant  with  good  humor,  lively  touches  on  the 
hcarl-striiuB;8  of  intematioDal  sympathy — these  were  the  miuily  and  honest  wiles 
with  which  he  won  the  English  heart  His  own  government — first  duty  of  a  for- 
eign minister — was  faithfully  served.  The  government  to  which  he  was  acopedited 
was  conciliated.  The  business  confided  to  him,  (and  it  is  at  all  times  immense,) 
was  ably  transacted.  The  convenience  of  a  host  of  traveling  countrymen  pro- 
noted.  The  public  in  England  gratified.  What  more  could  be  done  or  desired  ? 
His  success,  as  I  have  said,  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors— 
perhaps  I  ought  to  use  a  stronger  term. 

He  came  home  and  returned  to  private  life  the  same  man.  He  resumed  his 
place  in  his  happy  home,  in  his  counting-4iouse,  in  the  circle  of  friends,  and  whcre- 
ever  duty  was  to  oe  performed  or  good  done.  To  the  sacred  domain  of  private 
life  I  will  not  follow  nim,  except  to  say  a  word  on  that  trait  of  his  character  to 
which  the  gentiemen  who  have  preceded  me  have  so  feelingly  alluded.  I  mean  his 
beneficence — a  topic  never  to  be  omitted  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Lawrence. 

And  here  I  will  say  ci  him,  what  I  heard  ^resident  John  Quincy  Adams  say  of 
another  merchant  prince  of  Boston,  (Col.  Perkins,)  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  that  **  he  had  the  fortune  of  a  prince,  and  a  heart  as  much  larger 
than  his  fortune,  as  that  was  than  a  b^gar's."  I  will  say  of  him  what  was  said 
of  his  lamented  brother  Amos,  that  "  every  day  of  his  life  was  a  blessing  to  some- 
body." Sh*,  he  gave  constantly,  by  wholesale  and  retail ;  and  as  I  venture  to 
affirm  without  certainly  knowing  tlie  fact,  every  day  of  his  life. 

His  bomity  sometimes  descended  in  copious  showers,  and  sometimes  distilled  in 
gentle  dews.  He  gave  munificent  sums  publidy  Yfhere  it  was  proper  to  do  so,  by 
way  of  setting  an  example  to  others ;  and  fisur  oftener  his  benefactions  followed 
humble  want  to  her  retreat,  and  solaced  the  misery  known  only  to  God  and  the 
earthly  steward  of  his  bounty.  Vast  sums  were  ^veu  by  him  while  he  lived,  which 
evinced,  but,  if  I  nustake  not,  did  not  eidiaust  his  liberality. 

Such  he  was ;  so  kind,  so  noble,  so  complete  in  all  the  relations  of  life — the  son, 
the  husband,  the  parent,  the  brother,  the  citizen — in  a  word,  in  all  that  makes  a 
nan ;  and  the  ultunate  source  of  all  this  goodness,  its  vital  principle,  that  which 
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brought  all  his  qualities  into  harmonious  relation,  was  religious  bdief— the  fiuth 
and  hope  of  the  gospel. 

This  is  no  theme  for  a  place  like  this  ;  other  lips  and  another  occasion  will  do 
it  justice.  But  this  it  was  which  gave  full  tone  to  his  character,  and  which  bore 
him  through  the  last  great  trial.  This  it  is  which  must  console  us  under  his  irre- 
parable loss,  and  admmister  comfort  to  those  with  whose  sorrow  the  stranger  m- 
termeddleth  not. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions,  and  thej  were 
unanimously  adopted. 
The  meeting  then,  at  a  quarter  past  one,  dissolved. 


Art.  T.— THE  TRUE  lERCANTIlE  CnARACTER.* 

Without  unduly  magnifying  the  calling  of  merchants,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  they  do  now  exert,  and  will  continue  to  exert,  a  greater  amount 
of  influence  for  good  or  evil  than  any  other  class.  All  history  attests  to 
the  truth  of  this  statement ;  and  the  successful  prosecution  of  that  great 
struggle  for  liberty,  which  made  lis  free  and  independent  citizens  of  a 
noble  republic,  need  but  be  cited,  to  bring  vividly  before  your  minds  the 
financial  skill  which  sustained  the  rapidly  sinking  public  credit,  in  the 
person  of  that  eminent  merchant,  Robert  Morris;  while  the  youthful 
Hamilton,  but  just  now  emerged  from  the  counting-room,  entered  the 
field,  and  fought  valiantly  for  that  confederacy  of  States,  the  foundation  of 
whose  credit  he  was  to  lay  on  a  deep  and  broad  basis,  in  the  infant  days 
of  a  republic's  history. 

While  the  merchant  receives  the  highest  consideration  in  the  commu- 
nity, he  should  by  no  means  shrink  from  nor  evade  that  knowledge  which 
is  to  render  more  permanent  the  superiority  of  his  position.  For  to  be  a 
true  merchant  is  no  easy  task.  The  merely  successful  pursuit  of  any  call- 
ing does  not  thereby  constitute  a  proper  representative  of  that  calling. 
The  clergyman,  who,  by  a  winning  eloquence  and  plausible  discourse,  at- 
tracts the  admiration  of  a  multitude,  does  not  truly  represent  his  calling, 
if,  amidst  that  crowded  auditory,  a  large  number  of  hearts  do  not  feel  in- 
clined to  seek,  with  the  most  intense  earnestness,  for  salvation  through  the 
Saviour  of  men.  The  physician  who  attempts  the  cure  of  a  patient,  with- 
out regard  to  the  principles  of  that  science  which  governs  his  profession, 
even  though  he  may  occasionally  effect  an  apparent  restoration  to  health, 
does  not  honor  his  calling.  The  lawyer,  overlooking  the  science  of  juris- 
prudence, may  succeed  in  gaining  his  cause,  but  cannot  be  said  to  reflect 
nonor  on  his  profession.  The  mechanic  may  erect  a  house ;  but  unless  it 
conforms  to  architectural  proportions  and  correct  finish,  he  has  no  claim 
to  be  entitled  a  mechanic.  So  with  the  merchant ;  if  he  is  not  a  good 
buyer,  as  well  as  salesman,  equal  as  a  financier  to  his  qualifications  as  a 
bookkeeper,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  true  merchant.  He  may  suc- 
ceed in  amassing  property,  he  may  obtain  for  himself  a  reputation  as  a 
man  of  wealth  ;  but  yet,  with  all  this,  he  is  no  merchant 

The  true  merchant  must  not  only  have  an  adaptation,  but  he  must  be 


*  The  sabsUuice  an  Address  deUrered  at  Uie  opening  of  the  members*  course  of  lectures,  in  the 
Toong  Men*s  Chriatian  Union,  Boston,  Mass.,  by  J.  U.  Allbh,  Esq. 
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educated  to  perform  the  daties  of  his  profession,  and  should  embrace 
tHeniy  because  he  has  a  liking  for  them  above  the  duties  of  any  other  call- 
ing.    HoweTcr  asnduous  he  may  be  in  either  one  department  of  mercan- 
"tile  life,  unless  he  manifests  a  familiarity  with  the  other  branches  of  duty 
connected  with  the  profession,  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  proper  repre- 
sentative of  an  occupation  which  enlists  all  the  resources  of  the  mmd  that  a 
man  can  well  command.    The  qualities  of  a  buyer  may  be  easily  com- 
pressed into  this  single  remark,  '*  Goods  well  bought  are  already  half 
Bold.''     And  yet  this  needs  some  Qualification ;  for  to  buy  well  is  to  buy 
honestly.    As  buyer,  then,  be  must  oe  discreet,  but  frank.    The  very  stamp 
of  his  countenance  should  be  of  that  manly  character  that  represents  an 
honest  heart     Fully  advised  on  all  those  points  so  essential  to  a  proper 
selection  of  goods,  and  at  a  price  not  above  the  present  market  value, 
what  occasion  has  he  for  duplicity  ?     Why  should  he  seek  to  underrate 
his  neighbor's  property,  that  he  may  gain  an  undue  advantage  in  the 
trade  wliich  is  to  follow  ?     The  goods  are  well  assorted,  or  they  are  not ; 
they  are  cheap,  or  they  are  dear :  if  the  former,  they  are  adapted  to  his 
wants ;  if  the  latter,  why  should  he  desire  them  at  all  ?     Does  he  haggle, 
that  he  may  go  forth  a  vain  boanter,  claiming  uncommon  shrewdness  in  a 
bargain ; — a  shrewdness  which,  if  carried  but  a  little  farther,  would  stamp 
its  possessor  with  in£Eimy  and  disgrace  ? 

To  no  such  mean  arts  does  the  true  merchant  stoop.  Diligent  he  aims 
to  be,  sagacious  he  desires  to  prove  himself;  hoping  that  these  qualities 
will  bring  that  success  that  will  make  him  independent  in  fortune,  while  a 
manly  consistent  bearing  shall  sustain  his  character  as  a  man  and  a  citizen. 
As  a  salesman  he  must  be  industrious,  high-minded,  sincere.  He  must 
have  that  industry  that  defies  competition,  and  leaves  no  fair  and  honor- 
ahle  course  untried  to  extend  a  business  to  the  extreme  limits  which  dis- 
cretion dictates  as  safe.  With  the  progress  of  society,  frequent  changes 
occur  in  the  mode  of  transacting  business.  For  these  changes  the  ever 
active  mind  of  the  merchant  must  be  prepared,  if  he  wishes  to  succeed. 
A  strict  devotion  to  business  duties  will  sufier  no  important  changes  to 
escape  his  notice ;  and  consequently,  he  is  seen  to  grasp  opportunities,  and 
bend  them  to  his  own  purposes.  And  here  we  witness  again  the  great 
importance  of  a  regular  and  systematic  business  education.  Apprentice- 
ship, in  one  form  or  other,  is  the  resort  of  all  who  want  to  accomplish  any- 
thing upon  the  earth.  £ach  of  the  professions  has  its  curriculum  ;  the 
future  embassador  apprentices  patiently  as  an  attach6 ;  the  embryo  states- 
man binds  himself  to  his  leader,  and  serves  his  party ;  the  soldier  has  his 
drill ;  and  in  all  the  lines  of  art,  a  man  must  make  up  his  mind  to  lay  out 
a  long  time  in  learning,  or  else  to  be  a  blank  and  an  abortion.  Men  enter 
the  highway  of  life  by  ten  thousand  portals ;  but  over  each  one  of  these  is 
written  the  injunction,  "  Learn,  learn,  learn !"  And  he  that  attempts  to  go 
forward,  without  having  waited  to  learn,  soon  trips,  and  is  lying  in  tbe 
way  of  others.    An  adaptation  does  not  prove  a  qualification. 

The  salesman  should  also  possess  that  high-mindedness  which  is  es- 
sential to  gain  the  confidence  of  those  whom  he  would  serve,  and  which 
scorns  a  petty  transaction  to  shift  a  bad  bargain  or  insure  a  debt 

But,  above  all,  he  needs  that  sincerity  which  spurns  an  improper  use  of 
the  confidence  of  a  customer  to  answer  a  base  end.  Sincerity  is  a  virtue 
which  cannot  be  too  highly  esteemed  in  any  connection.  By  its  practice, 
sympadbiring  hearts  are  knit  together  in  the  closest  bonds  of  friendship, 
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while  the  very  foundations  of  society  are  shaken  by  erery  act  of  dinmii- 
lation.  To  a  profession  where  a  mutual  confidence  is  to  be  awakened  and 
secured,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Let  but  a  purchaser  once  donbt 
the  truth  of  a  seller^s  statement,  and  from  that  day  forth  all  confid^ioe  is 
gone.  Sus{Hcions  once  aroused  are  not  soon  lulled  to  sleep  again ;  and 
torever  after  the  insincere  word  has  been  uttered,  the  mutiuil  positions  of 
die  parties  interested  are  changed.  Holding  religious  opinions — for  with- 
out these  he  is  like  the  mariner  without  a  compass — he  despises  the  bare 
profession  of  sincerity,  as  a  cloak  of  hypocrisy  to  deceive  the  unwary. 

The  true  merchant  cherishes  something  beyond  the  mere  desire  to  get 
gain,  or  to  court  the  fame  of  a  large  business.  He  seeks  to  honor  his  pro- 
fession. All  his  plans  are  conceived  and  carried  out  under  enlarged  and 
generous  views.  By  a  high-minded  honorable  course  of  action,  he  seeks  to 
devote  his  energies  to  £e  elevation  of  the  mercantile  character,  and  ii 
anxious  not  so  much  for  his  own  pecuniary  success,  as  for  the  good  name 
which  attaches  to  a  life  spent  in  an  undeviating  attention  to  duty. 

With  this  general  view  of  the  principles  on  which  the  mercantile  char- 
acter should  be  founded,  let  us  briefly  trace,  in  some  important  particulars, 
the  career  of  one  who  has  embraced  them  as  the  rulmg  conduct  of  his 
Kfe. 

Enjoying  the  reputation  of  a  young  man  of  strict  integrity  and  good 
business  qualifications,  he  enters  into  business,  possibly,  and  indeed  quite 
probably,  with  little  or  no  pecuniary  means.  But  his  reputation,  wrought 
out  in  a  lower  capacity,  is  to  him  of  more  value  than  thousands  of  doUan 
unsustained  by  a  similar  character.  As  time  advances,  his  business  natu- 
rally increases,  and  his  facilities  for  prosecuting  it  successfully  meet  with  a 
corresponding  increase.  Then  comes  his  first  formidable  temptation. 
Then  come  to  his  ears  faint  whisperings,  growing  louder  and  stronger  by 
encouragement,  "  Expand,  expand !  With  an  unlimited  credit,  why  should 
you  be  satisfied  with  slow  accumulations,  while  the  doors  of  the  golden 
temple^re  open,  and  invite  your  entrance  ?" 

Pausing  but  on  the  banks  of  this  Rubicon,  the  young  merchant  has 
almost  gained  a  victory.  Reflection,  sober  and  serious,  will  stay  his  steps ; 
and,  though  the  tempting  billows  roll  heavily  towards  him,  and  threaten 
to  submerge  him,  he  stands  unmoved.  Not  that  he  must  resist  all  ad- 
vance and  expansion,  for  this  will  be  equally  disastrous.  Advance  he 
must  and  will,  but  with  cautious  steps. 

If  there  is  any  one  evil  which  threatens  the  peace  and  proq)erity  of  this 
nation  at  the  present  time,  it  is  the  spirit  of  overtrading  which  is  now  so 
rife  in  our  community.  Not  alone  in  the  mercantile  class  do  we  witness 
its  demoralizing  effects :  throughout  society  extravagance  is  so  apparent, 
that  it  needs  no  prophet's  vision  to  predict  the  sad  consequences.  Undue 
extension  of  business  brings  with  it  extraordinary  expenses,  a  luxurious 
style  of  living,  reliance  on  bank  accommodation  (than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  uncertain),  mutual  obligations  entered  into  with  business  ac- 
quaintances, exchange  of  notes,  and  various  other  expedients  to  carry  a 
smooth  exterior,  which  must  at  some  time,  sooner  or  later,  prove  treach- 
erous and  destructive. 

Adaptation,  apprenticeship,  and  a  moderate  degree  of  sagacity,  should 
guard  against  this  evil ;  and,  once  fairly  conquered  by  a  stem  and  reso- 
lute resistance,  all  similar  attacks  are  easily  overcome.  Let  it  be  once 
clearly  seen  that  no  case  of  £ulure  can  occur,  whether  by  reason  of  fraud 
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<sr  otherwise,  bat  the  foundationg  of  all  credit  are  Bhaken,  and  men  would 
1m  diapoted  to  hesitate,  before  they  adopted  as  a  motto,  ^  Nothing  venture, 
nothing  have."  In  the  case  of  misyenture,  the  loss  must  &11  most  heavily, 
if  not  entirely,  upon  their  creditors,  rather  than  on  themselves. 

This  temptation  conquered,  it  becomes  easier  to  trace  the  subsequent 
progress  of  the  young  merchant     Caution  in  the  selection  of  customers, 
especially  of  those  who  desire  a  credit,  will  materially  lessen  the  vexations 
of  a  buainees  life ;  but,  with  the  utmost  degree  of  circumspection,  losses 
Trill  occur.    Then  it  is,  that  the  inner  character  of  the  merchant  is  called 
ioTth ;  and  then  is  his  wisdom  or  his  folly  plainly  shown.    To  the  investi- 
gation of  Ihe  matter,  he  brings  all  the  skill  he  can  command ;  and,  once 
satisfied  of  the  expediency  or  justice  of  an  immediate  settlement  of  the 
affair,  he  spurns  the  idea  of  an  advantage  over  his  neighbor,  and  deems 
his  honor  of  more  value  than  even  the  preference  of  a  large  per  centage  of 
pecuniary  gain.    Neither  will  he,  if  the  bankrupt  appear  to  be  honest, 
•ppress  the  spirit  bowed  down  with  sadness.     When  an  intelligent  ob- 
server* computes  the  chances  of  success  in  Boston  so  low,  that,  as  he  says, 
^  After  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  business  men,  and  having  long 
been  an  attentive  observer  of  the  course  of  events  in  the  mercantile  com- 
munity, I  am  satisfied,  that,  among  one  hundred  merchants  and  traders, 
not  more  than  three,  in  this  city,  ever  acquire  independence  f  when,  ac- 
oording  to  another  authority,!  m  a  period  of  forty  years,  but  five  in  one 
hundred  remained  of  the  merchants  on  Long  Wharif,  all  the  rest,  in  that 
time,  having  failed,  or  died  destitute  of  property ;  and  in  the  same  period 
of  forty  years,  of  the  one  thousand  accounts  at  a  bank  in  State-street,  only 
six  remained,  the  parties  to  all  the  rest  having  either  failed  or  died  desti- 
tute of  property — ^the  importance  of  a  principle  of  generosity  in  the  settle- 
ment with  msolvents,  made  so  through  misfortune,  becomes  of  the  deepest 
iatereat 

All  honor  to  that  character  which  perceives,  in  a  le^al  discharge  from 
oppressive  debts,  only  an  opportunity  to  so  retrieve  his  fortune  as  to  be 
enabled  to  fulfill,  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  his  moral  obligation  to  pay 
honest  debts !  Like  the  revolutionary  hero,  Lincoln,  or  the  distinguished 
lathor  of  Waverley,  even  when  reduced  through  the  carelessness,  or  it  may 
be  the  wickedness,  of  others,  let  those  that  fail  resolutely  come  forward, 
md,  spuming  the  su^estions  of  ^  obligations  discharged,"  nobly  exert 
^mselves  to  leave  behind  them  an  untarnished  name. 

Another  chaTacteristic  becoming  a  true  merchant's  character,  is  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  watchful  care  over  those  in  his  employ.  The  too  common 
practice  of  considering  the  relation  of  master  and  man  to  cease  on  the 
closing  of  the  shutters  is  of  most  pernicious  tendency.  Departing  from  his 
home  on  the  green  hill  side  or  in  the  fertile  valley,  a  mother's  prayers 
have  called  for  blessings  on  the  unprotected  head  of  her  darling  boy ; 
while  an  affectionate  sister  has  clung  to  his  neck,  and  plead  with  him  to 
resist  the  feital  allurements  which  encompass  a  city  life.  Filled  with  a 
noble  resolve,  he  enters  upon  the  duties  which  claim  his  attention  in  a 
mercantile  house.  Assiduous  to  please,  he  earns  the  encouragement  of 
bis  employers,  and  becomes  useful  and  efiSeient  But  one  deficiency  he 
feels.  Night  after  night,  he  returns  to  his  solitary,  at  the  public  boarding 
house  or  hotel,  and  sighs  for  the  endearments  of  that  happy  home  whi(£ 

*  General  H.  A.  8.  Dearbon.  f  FUmer'to  Library. 
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he  has  so  receotly  left.  To  him  no  substitute  is  offered.  Within  the 
compass  of  the  city's  walls,  no  home  is  opened  to  him.  Even  in  his  em- 
ployer's house,  he  is  ^newed  as  a  stranger. 

We  have  said  that  he  retires  to  his  solitary  room ;  yet  often  but  for  a 
brief  season  ;  for  sympathies  he  must  have  about  him,  and  in  that  more 
public  place,  tlie  sitting-rooms  of  his  so  called  home,  he  meets  with  all 
these,  in  a  companionship  of  plausible  exterior^  but  of  a  corrupt  heart 
What  wonder  tiiat  the  voice  of  reproof  falls  on  a  benumbed  ear ;  that 
scalding  tears  from  a  parent's  eye  fall  on  the  sheet  which  bears  traces  of"" 
his  employer's  pen  ?  That  hurried  visit  to  the  city,  that  pallid  cheek  and 
those  trembling  steps,  how  do  tliey  speak  of  the  change  in  that  lovely  cot-^ 
tage,  hitherto  the  abode  of  happiness  and  sweet  content  1  He,  the  idol  oC 
that  affectionate  circle,  came  forth  a  comely  youth :  he  returns  a  loath- 
some  breathing  corpse. 

Would  that  this  picture,  sad  as  it  is,  was  the  worst  phase  of  the  awful 
reality !  But  no !  a  practice  is  fast  entailing  itself  on  the  mercantile  com- 
munity, that  should  receive  the  scorching  rebuke  of  every  one  hoping  to 
merit  the  name  of  a  true  merchant.  We  refer  to  the  practice  of  drumr- 
mingy  so  termed.  Young  men  are  sent  on  nocturnal  excursions  which 
their  employers  would  be  ashamed  to  engage  in  themselves.  At  their 
expense,  and  by  their  direction,  customers  are  guided  through  the  high- 
ways and  byways  of  the  city,  by  these  misdirected  youth,  from  one  scene 
of  debauchery  to  another,  as  may  be  most  congenial  to  the  wishes  or  curi- 
osity of  the  stranger.  Could  they  but  meet  more  frequently  with  a  like 
touching  rebuke  to  that  experienced  by  two  of  their  number,  not  long 
since,  but  a  short  time  would  elapse  ere  they  would  dare  to  stand  up,  in  m 
the  dignity  of  manhood,  and  decline  most  emphatically  the  vile  employ- 
ment. A  man,  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  having  been  engaged  during 
the  day  in  selectiDg  his  goods,  retired  at  nightfall  to  his  hotel  for  rest  and 
reflection.  Soon  after  supper,  two  young  men  entered.  He  received  them 
cordially,  and,  after  a  brief  conversation,  an  invitation  to  drink  a  glass  of 
wine  was  extended  to  him.  He  was  startled :  the  recollection  of  those 
years  of  inebriation ;  of  his  own  sufferings,  and  the  keener  ones  of  wife 
and  children ;  the  firm  resolve  once  taken,  to  be,  with  God's  help  faith- 
fully kept ;  his  present  position,  as  contrasted  with  his  former  disgrace — 
these  all  thronged  his  mind,  and  he  broke  forth  in  all  that  eloouence 
which  can  alone  be  produced  irom  a  sad  experience.  Well  might  he  ex- 
claim, in  that  stirring  language  of  the  inebriate's  daughter : — 

"Tellmelhatethebowlt 

Hate  iB  a  feeble  word : 
I  loathe,  abhor — my  very  soiil 

By  strong  disgust  is  stirred, 
'Whene'er  I  see  or  bear  or  tell 
Of  the  dark  beverage  of  hell  T 

The  youths  departed  sadder,  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  wiser  men. 

Young  men,  is  there  one  among  you  in  a  like  situation  ?  Are  yon 
thrown  into  a  similar  temptation  ?  Adopt  the  language  of  the  noble 
Delevan ;  and,  as  your  steps  tend  towards  the  haunts  of  vice,  stop — stop 
short,  reflect,  utter  the  decided  "  right  about  face,"  and  turn  your  back 
npon  the  demoralizing  influence.  Think  not  that  you  have  the  stren^^rth 
to  neutralize  or  overcome  the  deadly  influences  to  which  you  are  ex- 
posed. 
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We  once  had  a  friend.    Officiallj  representing  each  a  body  of  young 
xnen  in  this  and  a  neighboring  city,  our  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into 
an  almost  fraternal  regard.    Frequently  we  corresponded,  until,  at  length, 
liis  interest  seemed  to  call  him  to  a  more  southern  latitude.     Our  last  in- 
terview was  beneath  that  hill  on  whose  summit  rest  the  waters  of  the 
Schuylkill,  gathered  by  the  action  of  their  own  tide,  to  slake  the  thirst  of 
the  crowded  city  near  at  hand.     That  city  was  my  friend's  residence. 
There  and  then  he  spoke  of  this  very  evil  influeuce  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred ;  of  the  duties  which  he  performed  at  the  bidding  of  his  employer. 
But  he  was  conscious  of  strength,  too  soon,  alas,  to  be  betrayed  in  most 
abject  weakness  I     The  glittenng  tale  seduced  him  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  with  an  ample  stock  of  goods,  and  the  most  flattering  prospects. 
That  ever-welcome  signature  has  not,  in  a  period  of  four  years,  reached 
me ;  but  the  sad  tale  has  been  told ;  and,  on  the  ruins  of  his  brilliant 
promise,  we  entreat  the  reader  to  resist  the  inoculation,  from  so  disgrace- 
ful a  custom,  upon  the  mercantile  character. 

Say  not  that  the  merchant  has  nothing  to  do  with  reforms.  He,  of  all 
others,  is  interested  in  their  progress ;  and  he  it  is  that  is  to  be  benefited  by 
iheir  success.  Not  that,  like  Samuel  Budgett,  he  is  to  fix  his  eye  on  a 
neighbor's  apprentice,  and  urge  his  disgraceful  expulsion  from  his  employ- 
ment, as  he  might  prove  to  be  dishonest;  but,  fearing  his  tendency  in  that 
direction,  to  expostulate  with  the  young  man  himself,  and  pray  that  he 
may  outgrow  so  sinful  a  propensity — may  not  tarnish  the  luster  of  a  life 
of  good  deeds  by  so  unchristian  an  act. 

The  merchant  not  interested  in  reforms !  Can  this  be  so,  when  we  have 
seen  one  whose  canvas  whitens  the  pathway  from  the  shores  of  the  New 
to  those  of  Old  England  acting  the  harlequin  in  the  drawing-room  of  a 
fiishionable  summer  resort,  in  the  presence  of  ladies  and  children  ?  And 
when  the  municipal  authorities  of  a  large  and  flourishing  city  set  their 
hands  against  duly  enacted  laws,  has  he  no  interest  in  reforms  which  aim 
to  sustain  the  majesty  of  law,  bear  where  it  may  ?  When  famine-struck 
Ireland  pleads  for  bread,  shall  he  withhold  it  ?  Shall  he  not  do  what  he 
can  to  dispel  the  pestilential  atmosphere  which  broods  over  our  Southern 
seaboard  ?  Most  nobly  does  he  respond  to  these  claims ;  and  he  proves 
recreant  to  his  trust,  if  he  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  wailing  at  his  own 
door. 

While  a  watchful  care  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  the  true  merchant 
will  duly  appreciate  the  labors  of  those  in  his  employ.  While  he  remem- 
bers that  seasons  of  rest  and  recreation  are  necessary  to  the  continuance 
of  physical  health,  he  is  no  less  attentive  to  the  pecuniary  reward  for  ser- 
vices cheerfully  rendered,  and  to  all  his  interests.  The  idea  that  a  know- 
ledge of  one's  business  is  a^  sufficient  consideration  for  several  year's  ap- 
prenticeship is  too  absurd  to  claim  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The 
young  man,  however,  devoted  he  may  be,  needs  more  tangible  encourage- 
ment than  a  simple  promise  of  aid,  when  his  freedom  shall  point  out  to 
him  the  necessity  for  exertion  in  his  own  behalf,  to  be  followed  too  often, 
when  that  period  arrives,  by  the  parting  farewell  of,  "  Philip,  you  have 
been  a  very  good  young  man,  we  hope  that  you  will  do  well ;"  with  per- 
haps a  silver  pencil-case  to  keep  a  memorandum  of  the  profits  accruing  on 
their  liberal  aid.  This  by  no  means  imaginary  case  reminds  us,  that  the 
words  of  the  apostle  James  may  be  sometimes  applied  at  the  present  day ; 
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for  if  this  is  not  tantamount  to  "  Be  ye  wanned  and  filled,"  without  furn- 
ishing the  means,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  force  of  language. 

Something  akin  to  this  injustice,  is  that  saving  propensity  wnich  fastens, 
with  such  unrelenting  grasp,  on  those  who  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  pros- 
perity, taking  hold  more  firmly  as  the  necessity  loses  strenffth. 

Despise  that  spirit  which  prompts  to  the  annoying  of  a  wholesale  dealer, 
in  the  hope  of  saving  a  penny  or  two ;  or  unites  £e  prospering  in  clubs, 
to  import  from  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania  fuel  for  a  winter's  consumption; 
would  grind  down  the  face  of  honest  poverty,  and  deprive  the  poor  seam- 
stress of  the  scanty  pittance  which  should  furnish  an  apology  for  heat  in 
her  uncomfortable  apartment,  or  spread  upon  her  table  the  simplest  form 
of  a  repast  to  invigorate  her  exhausted  frame.  It  is  beneath  the  mercan* 
tile  character  to  tolerate  such  things ;  and  a  dollar  must  have  expanded 
into  most  fearful  dimensions,  before  a  truly  educated  merchant  coidd  so 
much  as  entertain  the  thought. 

The  retail  merchant,  however  much  he  may  be  contemned,  occupies  » 
no  less  important  position  tfian  the  wholesale  dealer  or  importer.  Says 
an  able  writer :  ^*  The  mercantile  class  has  been  divided  into  two  leading 
classes — the  wholesale  dealers  and  the  retail  dealers.  This  division,  like 
the  divisions  in  other  employments,  has  grown  out  of  a  sense  of  its  utility. 
The  interest  of  ail  parties  is  consulted  by  this  division.  Had  the  whole- 
sale dealers  attempted  also  to  retail  their  goods,  they  could  not  have  given 
that  undivided  attention  to  any  part  of  their  business  so  necessary  to  en- 
sure its  success.  .  .  .  Were  there  only  one  class  of  merchants,  the 
capital,  and  the  number  of  individuals  employed  in  commercial  under- 
takings, would  not  probably  be  less  than  at  present ;  but  the  merchant^ 
being  obliged  to  apply  himself  principally  to  one  department,  would  have 
to  leave  the  chief  share  of  the  other  to  servants ;  a  change  which,  as 
every  one  knows,  would  be  productive  of  the  most  mischievous  conse- 
quences." 

How  repugnant,  then,  to  the  principles  of  a  true  independence,  this 
saving  propensity,  as  manifested  by  many  who  have  themselves  passed 
through  the  various  gradations,  ^and  much  to  their  own  credit,)  fi-om  the 
retailer's  apprentice,  to  become  the  successful  and  efficient  heads  of  exten- 
sive importing  houses,  and,  it  may  be,  to  the  haven  of  retirement  from  the 
cares  and  perplexities  of  an  active  business  life ! 

We  need  hardly  speak  of  the  importance  of  cultivating  a  taste  for  liter- 
ature and  the  fine  arts,  on  the  part  of  the  true  merchant  And  yet  how 
often  do  we  see  men  endowed  with  the  highest  capacities  of  mind — men 
who  would  have  adorned  any  sphere  of  life — perverting  all  to  the  mad 
pursuit  of  gold !  We  have  seen  one,  a  young  man,  whose  mind  stood 
greatly  in  need  of  cultivation,  deeply  interested  in  the  fluctuations  of  the 
stock-market,  and  the  current  curb-stone  value  of  negotiable  paper.  We 
have  witnessed  his  eagerness  to  grasp  the  slightest  opportunity  which 
promised  gain  ;  yet,  in  a  large  and  well- selected  library,  he  was  discon- 
tented and  unhappy,  knowing  nothing  of  that  joy  as  described  by  the 
poet: — 

••  Give  me 
Leave  to  eDJoy  myaelf.    That  plsc«  that  does 
Con  tain  mv  books,  the  best  coropanioDs,  is 
To  me  a  glorious  ooart,  where  hourly  I 
OoBverse  with  the  old  sages  and  phiioeophers. 
Can  I,  then. 
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,« 

Part  with  such  ooDstant  plearares  to  embraoe 
UDcertaio  ▼anities !    No :  be  it  your  care 
To  augment  a  heap  of  wealth;  it  shall  be  mine 
To  increAse  in  knowledge.** 

Go  to-morrow  into  one  of  our  stately  warehouses,  and  by  a  vast  major- 
ity you  will  find  those  who  choose  the  heap  of  wealth.  But  of  how  little 
use  is  all  this  wealth,  if  deprived  of  the  power  of  rational  intellectual  en- 
joyment!  Hundreds  of  men  are  now  toiling  on  in  this  community, 
doomed  to  all  the  drudgery  which  becomes  a  slave,  only  because  they 
liAve  hitherto  neglected  to  cultivate  the  intellect,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  were  amassing  property. 

The  cultivation  of  one's  own  mind  leads  to  an  interest  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  minds  of  others.  Success  should  induce  liberality.  And  it 
will  do  so  whenever  and  wherever  a  man  has  been  true  to  himself.  How 
pitiable  is  the  condition  of  that  sordid  wretch  who  has  amassed  a  fortune, 
who  has  enough  and  to  spare,  and  yet  suffers  none  of  the  drippings  from 
his  ovt;rfiowing  coffers  to  reach  the  poor  and  needy,  the  industrious  and 
deserving !  If  to  be  pitied  when,  in  the  full  tide  of  success,  how  miserable 
must  Buch  a  one  be  under  a  reverse  of  fortune !  When  friends  turn  coldly 
on  him,  to  what  form  of  consolation  shall  he  turn  ?  The  companionship 
of  books  he  has  spumed,  and  yet — 

«  Worthy  books 
Are  not  coiDpanions :  they  are  solitudes ; 
We  lose  ourselves  in  them,  and  all  our  cares.** 

But  all  this  is  lost  to  him.  He  cannot,  with  Fenelon,  say — "  If  all  the 
riches  of  both  the  Indies,  if  the  crowns  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
were  laid  at  my  feet,  in  exchange  for  my  love  of  reading,  I  would  spurn 
them  all.*' 

Despondency  must  take  possession  of  his  mind,  and  wretchedness  must 
be  his  lot.  How  different  it  is  with  him  who  has  sought  to  improve  his 
mind  !  True,  fortune  frowns  upon  him ;  but  he  seeks  counsel  iu  the  wis- 
dom of  the  past,  which  has  been  gathering  for  centuries.  He  girds  him- 
•slf  for  the  conflict  anew,  and  proves  himself  a  man,  with  all  the  energies 
and  perseverance  which  become  a  noble  spirit. 

If  sucxjessful,  he  enjoys  the  companionship  of  the  great  and  good  of  all 
Ume.  He  listens  to  Xenophon,  and  learns  that  ^  the  riches  of  individuals 
constitute  the  strength  of  the  State ;"  while  Lycurgus  assures  him  that 
**  luxury  is  the  bane  of  society."  From  all  this  he  concludes,  that  by  ap- 
plying his  riches,  not  so  much  in  magnificence  of  equipage,  furniture,  or 
apparel,  as  in  benevolent  deeds,  and  liberal  encouragement  to  arts  and  sci- 
ence, he  shall  advance  the  best  interests  of  society,  and  profit  by  the  wis- 
dom of  the  past  While  he  acknowledges  that  the  purchase  of  choice 
works  of  art,  and  the  erection  of  a  beautiful  structure,  or  the  founding  of 
a  scientific  school,  are  well,  he  knows  Uiat  the  encouragement  of  an  em- 
bryo artist,  or  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  their 
dwellings,  are  as  essential ;  and  that  the  endowment  of  a  professorship  is 
not  more  commetidable  than  a  hearty  interest  in  the  primary  education  of 
a  child. 

If  it  was  the  homage  paid  hy  royalty  to  art  for  Charles  V.  to  pick  op 
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the  fftllen  pencil  of  a  Titian,  it  was  a  higher  compliment,  and  more  becom- 
ing an  opulent  merchant,  for  Lorenzo  de  Medici  to  so  endow  Michael 
Angelo,  by  raising  the  artist  himself  above  want,  that  lie  might,  unre-   - 
strained,  pursue  those  studies  by  which  the  world  should  be  blessed  in 
•omo  of  the  choicest  works  of  genius.     When  our  artist-friend  received   _ 
from  the  hands  of  Samuel  Appleton  his  check  for  $200,  with  the  simple  m 
request  to  paint  him  a  picture,  a  principle  was  served  which  was  of  no  less  -^ 
importance  than  that  which  induced,  near  the  close  of  his  life  of  generous.^ 
deeds,  those  ever-memorable  words,  "  The  will  must  stand  as  it  is  l"     Yes,. 
many  a  struggling  artist  of  our  day  has  met  in  Lawrence  and  Appleton — 
those  generous  impulses  which  led  them  to  nourish  the  growth  of  genius^ 
End  bestow  on  the  altar  of  our  country's  fame  those  laurels  gained  by^ 
forms  which  glow  on  canvas,  or  speak  in  the  gracefully-sculptured  marble^ 
Not  in  that  form  which  patronizes  the  public  sale  of  some  suffering  child 
of  genius ;  or,  worse  still,  by  bestowing  their  aid  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
crush  the  sensitive  spirit  of  the  youthful  aspirant  for  fame,  as  effectaallj" 
as  was  the  humble,  modest,  and  devout  Corregio  slain  by  the  weight  of 
the  quadrinos,  instead  of  the  crowns,  which  should  have  requited  his  toil 
at  the  easel — but  rather  in  that  more  commendable  and  Christian  coursey 
of  seeking  out  such  as  possessed  true  talent,  and  liberally  rewarding  the 
most  unpretending  efforts  of  their  pencil.     Such  is  the  mercantile  homage 
to  art. 
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TIIK    APrUCATION   OF   VOLUNTARY   FAYMENTS (CONCLUDED.) 

Having  in  two  previous  numbers  discussed  the  doctrine  of  the  applica- 
tion of  payments  when  made  by  the  debtor  or  the  creditor,  it  remains 
only  to  consider  the  applications  made  by  the  law. 

HOW   THE    LAW    WILL   APPLY   THE   PAYMENT. 

Lot  US  suppose  that  a  debtor  has  made  a  general  payment,  in  silencet 
and  has  thus  waived  his  right  to  direct  its  application ;  that  time  has 
ehiped  during  which  the  creditor  has  made  no  application ;  and  that  now 
Uie  parties  are  in  controversy  upon  the  subject,  each  desirous  to  secure  a 
different  appropriation  of  the  fund  from  that  wished  by  the  other.  What 
is  now  to  bo  done  ?  The  answer  is,  that  the  parties  have  neither  of  them 
a  right  to  determine  tliis  controversy,  but  must  lay  it  before  a  compe- 
tent Court,  who  will  direct  an  application  of  the  pavment  conformable  to 
law. 

If  the  debtor  had  at  the  time  of  j>ayment  dire<'ted  the  application,  or 
the  creilitor  had  before  controversy  effected  one,  then  the  parties  would 
have  come  into  court  in  a  position  essentially  different  from  that  which 
thev  now  occupy.  In  either  case  there  would  then  have  Wen  a  valid  ap 
piopriation  already  made — the  Court  would  wait  only  to  receive  evideno 
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showing  what  that  application  was,  and  would  then  have  proceeded  to  en- 
force it.  Whichever  party  had  rightfully  made  an  application,  would 
liave  right  to  claim  that  it  should  be  carried  into  effect. 

But  not  so  when  the  right  to  make  application  has  lapsed  from  the 
liands  of  both  parties  by  too  long  delay.  They  must  then  receive  and 
submit  to  the  directions  of  the  Court  respecting  the  use  to  which  the  fund 
paid  shall  be  put.  The  Court  will  then  enter  into  an  examination  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  will  decree  an  appropriation  pursuant 
to  its  own  sense  of  justice  and  the  rules  of  law. 

The  chief  point,  however,  to  be  considered  is,  what  is  the  general  prin- 
<nple  u])on  which  the  Court  will  proceed  in  deciding  upon  the  application 
which  ought  to  be  made  in  the  case  before  it  i  Upon  this  point  there 
bas  been  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  Some  Courts  have  held 
that  in  applying  a  general  payment  they  will  furtlier  tl»e  interest  of  the 
debtor,  and  direct  such  an  ajiplication  as  will  favor  him.  They  consider 
that  as  the  creditor  has  failed  to  exercise  his  right  during  the  |)erii>d  al- 
lottee] to  him  for  doing  so,  it  has  been  in  a  mcjisuro  reinvested  in  the 
debtor,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  first  considered  in  making  the  aj^plica- 
tion. 

Other  Courts  have  taken  the  directly  reverse  ground,  and  have  main- 
tained that  the  creditor's  interests  ought  to  be  protected  in  preference  to 
those  of  the  debtor.  They  consider  that  the  rights  of  the  debtor  have 
been  sufficiently  secured  by  allowing  him  the  right  to  acKJompany  his 
payment  with  directions  in  respect  to  its  application,  and  that  the  creditor 
now  remains  the  party  to  be  favored. 

But  upon  the  whole,  probably  neither  of  these  views  is  correct.  A  stik 
better  one,  and  one  which  has  been  announced  by  several  Courts,  and 
tacitly  acted  upon  by  many  otliers,  is  this :  that  the  Court  will  not  follow 
the  interest  of  either  party  exclusively,  but  will  review  all  the  circum- 
stances, and  make  that  application  which  is  just  and  equitable  in  the  case. 
And  this  is  undoubtedly  the  true  principle  upon  which  Courts  will  pro- 
ceed to  make  application  of  a  payment  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

In  applying  this  principle  quite  a  number  of  special  rules  have  been 
from  time  to  time  laid  down  for  the  determination  of"  particular  cases. 
These  rules  conflict  with  each  other  considerably,  however ;  for  the  differ- 
ent courts  of  law  and  equity  regard  cases  in  different  lights,  and  proceed 
by  somewhat  different  rules.  1'hen,  each  State  of  the  Union  has  its  own 
mdependent  Courts,  who  often  disagree  in  their  opinions ;  and  the  Ameri- 
can Courts  again  disagree  with  the  English.  Thus,  perhaps  it  is  on  the 
whole  remarkable,  that  the  rules  which  are  found  in  the  books  relating 
to  the  application  of  payments  by  the  Court,  should  be  as  consistent  as 
they  are.  And  the  inconsistency  is  not  very  important  for  our  present 
purpose.  For  when  a  controversy  has  arisen  and  re<juire8  the  adjudica- 
tion of  a  court  of  justice,  the  parties  almost  always  require  the  assistance 
of  professional  men  to  conduct  the  case  to  a  termination.  And  as  the 
purpose  of  this  article  is  merely  to  convey  information  respecting  those 
business  transactions  in  which  business  men  are  ordinarily  obliged  to  act 
for  themselves,  and  by  no  means  aspires  to  explain  the  i)erplexities  of 
UUgation  or  to  settle  difficult  questions  of  law,  we  shall  rest  satisfied  with 
a  simple  statement  of  the  more  important  rules  which  are  laid  dovi  n  in 
the  books,  without  attempting  to  reconcile  them,  or  to  decide  which  of 
those  that  conflict  is  to  be  relied  upon  as  correct 
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The  principal  of  these  rules  are,  then,  as  follows : — 

1.  The  law  applies  a  general  payment  to  a  debt  subsisting  at  the  time 
when  it  was  made,  in*  preference  to  one  which  has  since  accrued.  This  is 
the  invariable  rule.  It  is  only  by  express  authority  of  the  debtor  that  his 
money  can  be  held  as  a  deposit,  as  it  were,  until  a  new  indebtedness  ac- 
crues, and  then  applied  to  that.  If  his  payment  is  unaccompanied  by 
such  authority,  the  creditor,  in  his  selection  of  a  claim  to  which  it  shall  be 
applied,  is  confined  to  such  debts  as  were  then  diie,  if  any  such  there  be.  If 
the  application  is  left  to  the  direction  of  the  law,  the  subsequent  debts  will 
always  be  passed  over,  and  the  payment  applied  among  those  contracted 
prior  to  the  payment. 

2.  If  the  several  debts  are  due  to  the  creditor  in  different  rights,  the  law 
applies  a  general  payment  to  that  one  in  his  own  right  We  may  sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  the  creditor  has  one  claim  upon  the  debtor  for 
goods  which  he  has  sold  him  or  money  which  he  has  lent  him,  and  that 
the  creditor  also  happens  to  be  executor  or  administrator  upon  an  estate 
to  which  the  debtor  is  indebted.  In  such  a  case,  if  a  general  payment  is 
made,  and  the  creditor  omits  to  apply  it,  the  law  will  first  pay  off  with  it 
the  creditor's  own  claim,  and  afterwards  that  which  he  holds  as  executor 
or  administrator.  And  a  somewhat  similar  principle  has  been  applied  in 
a  case  where  the  debtor  himself  owed  one  debt  to  his  creditor  and  was 
also  surety  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  due  from  another  person  to  his  cred- 
itor—and made  general  payments.  It  was  decided  that  they  must  be  ap- 
plied to  the  debt  which  the  debtor  owed  as  principal,  in  preference  to  the 

•other. 

3.  The  law  applies  a  general  payment  to  that  debt  for  which  the  cred- 
itor has  the  least  security.  This  rule  operates  favorably  to  the  creditor. 
But  it  is  not  a  rule  of  universal  operation.  It  has  been  laid  down  and 
will  be  followed  in  some  of  our  States.  In  others  the  following  two  rules 
are  in  force : — 

4.  As  between  a  mortgage  and  a  simple  contract,  the  law  applies  a  gen- 
eral payment  to  the  mortgage. 

5.  As  between  a  judgment  and  a  simple  contract,  the  law  applies  a  gen- 
eral payment  to  the  judgment. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  rule  and  that  immediately  preceding  proceed 
on  the  opposite  principle  to  rule  third — that  is,  they  apply  the  payment 
to  the  debt  for  which  the  creditor  has  the  best  security,  so  that  the  pay- 
ment shali  exonerate  the  debtor  as  much  as  possible. 

6.  As  between  a  debt  which  bears  interest  and  one  which  does  not,  the 
law  applies  a  general  payment  to  the  former.  This  rule  operates  favor- 
ably to  the  debtor,  since  it  diminishes  the  amount  of  interest  which  he  will 
have  to  pay  thereafter. 

7.  In  case  of  a  debt  bearing  interest,  if  neither  principal  nor  interest 
are  due,  the  law  applies  a  general  payment  to  both,  pro  rata.  The  pay- 
ment will  be  applie<I  to  the  principal  and  interest  proportionably. 

8.  In  case  of  a  debt  bearing  interest,  if  interest  is  due — or  both  princi- 
pal and  interest  are  due — the  law  applies  a  general  payment,  to  the  inter- 
est first,  and  second  to  the  principal.  This  rule  is  favorable  to  the  creditor ; 
for  if  the  payment  were  applied  to  the  principal  in  the  first  instance,  it 
would  be  more  diminished  than  if  the  interest  were  first  paid  off.     Then 
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I^is  principal  would  afterwards  earn  him  lees  intereBt,  and  the  interest 
remaining  unpaid  would  earn  none  at  all.  So  that  the  legal  rule  leaves 
tJie  elaim  in  the  most  fevorahle  condition  possible  for  earning  future  in- 
l^erest. 

9.  As  between  debts  incurred  at  different  times,  the  law  applies  a  gen- 
eral payment  to  them  in  the  order  of  time.  The  oldest  debt  will  be  paid 
off  firsL  And  if  the  case  be  one  requiring  the  application  of  a  general 
payment  to  an  account  current,  the  law  will  apply  it  to  the  items  in  the 
order  of  time,  commencing  at  the  beginning  of  the  account,  and  paying  off 
^e  charges  as  far  as  the  money  suffices. 

10  Sometimes  the  source  from  which  the  fund  for  tlie  payment  arose 
-will  direct  the  legal  application.  For  example,  the  owner  of  a  piece  of 
land  once  owed  a  creditor  two  debts.  The  creditor  had  obtained  judg- 
ment for  one  of  the  debts,  but  had  no  judgment  for  the  other.  The  judg- 
ment was  by  law  a  lien  or  incumbrance  upon  the  land.  Afterwards,  the 
debtor  sold  the  land,  and  out  of  the  money  he  received  for  it  made  a  gen- 
eral payment  to  his  creditor.  The  creditor  omitted  to  make  any  appica- 
tion  of  the  payment,  and  ultimately  the  question  how  the  payment  should 
be  applied  was  brought  before  a  Court  The  Court  decided  to  apply  the 
Myment  to  the  judgment.  The  reason  assigned  was  tliat  this  would  re- 
lease the  land  from  the  lien  of  she  judgment,  and  as  the  money  paid  was 
deriv^  from  a  sale  of  the  land,  it  seemed  proper  that  it  should  be  so  ap- 
plied as  to  exonerate  the  land  itself  from  the  right  which  the  creditor 
would  otherwise  have  to  collect  his  judgment  by  a  sale  of  it. 

These  ten  rules  are  included  in  this  article  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
flhowing  the  reader  the  importance  of  making  himself  application  of  the 
payments  which  he  makes  or  receives.  The  legal  application  is  so  uncer- 
tain, and  the  right  of  the  debtor — or  in  his  default,  that  of  the  creditor — 
to  make  the  application,  is  so  clear,  that  it  is  always  the  best  policy  for 
the  parties  to  settle  the  application  for  themselves,  and  leave  nothing  to 
the  tedious  decision  of  the  law. 

The  legal  rules  will  also  be  found  useful  as  guides  to  the  debtor  or  cred- 
itor in  making  their  applications. 

We  close  this  article,  then,  with  two  items  of  advice  to  the  reader : — 

Item  Jirst.  When  you  pay  money,  decide  upon  and  direct  the  applica- 
tion of  your  payment 

Item  second.  When  you  receive  a  payment  from  a  debtor  not  shrewd 
Plough  to  exercise  his  right  to  apply  it,  make  a  prompt  and  judicious  ap- 
plication of  it  your8el£ 
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CONTRACT CONSIDERATION. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  (New  York,)  General  Term.  June,  1854.  Before 
Judsrcs  Mitchell,  Roosevelt,  ami  Gierke,  Rider  vs.  Pond. 

The  plaintiffs  had  entered  into  a  contract  with  Roberts,  by  which  they  were  to 
execute  a  mortgage  on  machinery,  &c.,  to  Robert*^,  and  assig'n  a  policy  of  insu- 
rance to  him  to  the  amount  of  SI 0.000,  and  Roberts  was  to  a<lvancc  to  them  upon 
these  securities  the  sum  of  810,000.  The  plaintiffs  assigned  to  Pond  the  property 
to  be  mort^gcd,  and  a  valuable  contract  made  by  Roberts  with  them,  excepting^ 
for  their  own  benefit  the  $10,000  to  Ik?  paid  by  Roberts.  They  then  requested 
Pond  to  execute  to  Roberts  the  mortgage  on  the  machinery,  and  assign  to  liim 
the  policy  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,  to  be  advanced  by  Roberts.  The  complaint 
alleges  that  Pond  refused  to  do  so,  and  that  thereby  the  plaintiflfe  have  lost  $10,000. 
The  defendant,  in  his  answer,  alleges  that  he  was  ready  to  perform  the  contract  on 
hLs  part,  and  requested  Robert'^  to  pay  the  money  to  the  plaintiflfe,  and  receive  the 
security,  but  that  Roberts  failed  to  do  so,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  defendant 
did  not  deliver  the  security.  To  this  aa««wer  the  plaintiff  demurred,  and  at  Special 
Term  the  demurrer  wius  sustained.    The  defendant  appealed. 

MiTniELL,  P.  J.  The  two  acts,  the  giving  of  the  securities  and  the  pajrment 
of  the  money,  were  to  be  cotemporaneous.  Either  would  fulfil  his  part  of  the 
contract  by  being  ready  and  offering  to  perform  it.  if  the  other  would  perform 
his  part  If  the  plaintiffs  had  executed  the  mortgage  and  assigned  the  policy,  and 
bad  given  them  to  an  agent,  and  told  him  to  go  and  complete  the  execution  of  the 
contract  with  Roberts,  the  agent  would  have  been  inexcusable  if  he  hml  delivered 
tlie  s(^curities  without  receiving  the  money.  It  is  plain  that  there  was  no  express 
authority  to  Pond  to  execute  the  securities  if  Roberts  did  not  pay  the  money.  If 
the  complaint  had  alleged  that  under  this  authority  Pond  had  delivered  the  «»cu- 
rily  without  the  money  being  paid,  and  so  had  causeil  danmge  to  the  plaintiflfe, 
there  would  be  some  ground  for  the  charge.  Tho  plaintiffs  now  say,  that  th(ry 
mejint  that  the  securities  should  be  delivered  without  the  monev  being  paid.  If 
that  was  what  they  meant,  and  if  they  had  a  riffht  to  waive  the  payment,  they 
have  not  expressed  that  meaning  in  the  complaint.  Tlie  contrary  would  he  in- 
fcTreil,  as  the  payment  of  the  $10,000  would  be  the  only  consideration  for  the 
mortgage,  and  the  payment  of  the  money  was  the  condition  on  which  the  securi- 
ties were  to  be  given.  Until  some  express  direction  to  the  contrary  was  given, 
Pond  would  be  bound  to  know  tliat  he  was  not  to  deliver  the  securities  until  the 
money  should  1)e  |xiid  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  plaintiffs.  The  waiver  of  this 
condition  should  have  been  expressly  averred  by  the  plaintiflk,  if  tliey  meant  to 
waive  it. 

The  demurrer  is  bad,  and  the  judgment  at  Special  Term  must  be  reversetl,  but 
without  costs,  and  with  leave  to  either  party  to  amend  his  pleadings  without 
costs. 

Roosevelt,  J.  As  between  Pond  and  the  Riders  it  wns  ex]»ressly  agreed  tliat 
the  $1 0,000  was  to  be  paid  to  the  latter  "  to  bt»  used  by  them  for  their  own  use 
and  l)enefit,  ami  without  any  account  to  Pond." 

They  had  a  p(»rfe(rt  right  therefore,  to  accept  it  in  notes  or  checks,  op  in  any 
form  they  saw  fit,  or,  if  so  disposed,  to  waive  it  altogether. 

Pond,  therefore,  if  they  requested  it,  was  bountl  to  execute  and  deliver  the 
mortgage,  whether  the  nM>ney  was  paid  or  not.  It  was  their  money  and  not  his ; 
and  the  payment  was  to  be  made  to  them  and  not  to  him,  and  for  their  use  and 
their  use  alone  and  not  his. 
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The  ayennent  in  the  complaint  that  he  was  requested  to  execute  and  deliver  a 
mortgage  as  security  for  the  sum  *•  to  be  advanccul  as  aforesaid  "  is,  on  this  point, 
^nerely  descriptive  of  the  sum  intended,  and  in  no  way  implies  a  conditional  re- 
Cfucst.  The  worda  quoted  are  iu^hI  not  to  imply  that  he  was  to  deliver  the  mort- 
fi^s^re  only  in  the  event  of  Iho  money  \>en\g  advancwl,  but  to  indicate  that  the  , 
^16.000,  for  which  it  wius  to  be  given,  was  not  any  sum  of  that  amount,  but  the 
particular  810,000  spoken  of  in  the  previous  agreement,  as  the  sum  which  Rob- 
erts &  Go.  were  to  advance. 

If  the  plaintiffs  then  absolutely  and  unconditionally  reijuest^Hl  Pond  to  execute 

xuncl  deliver  to  Roberts  k,  Oo.  a  mortgage  for  the  '810,000,  is  it  any  answer  for 

T*ond  to  say  that  he  "  gave  notice  tliat  he  was  ready  to  perform,  and  n*(]utsted 

Holicrts  &  Co.  to  pay  the  plaintiffs  the  310,000.  and  receive  the  securities,  and 

tliat  Roberts  &  Co.  neglected  to  pay  the  plaintiffs?"     It  seems  to  me  that  such 

im  aaswer,  by  not  denying,  admits  that  he  refused  to  do  what  the  ]>laintiffs  re- 

qucsitctl,  and  what  they  had  a  right  to  recjuest  him  to  do.     And  as  the  plaintiffs, 

by  the  agreement,  were  to  receive  ^lO.nOO  as  a  consitlerution  for  their  property 

sold  to  tiie  defendant,  to  Ix?  raised  by  a  mortgage  to  be  executed  by  him  on  the 

property  sold,  and  as  he  has  refuse<l  to  execute  the  mortgage,  which  would  enable 

them  to  get  the  money  from  othei-s,  he  must,  as  the  only  and  the  just  alternative, 

pav  the  money  himself. 

bemurrers,' however,  unless  in  very  clear  causes,  are  not  encouraged  by  the  new 
code ;  and  the  party  demurring,  therefore,  to  the  insulficiency  of  his  adversary's 
pleading,  should  be  particularly  careful  not  himself  to  commit  the  first  fault.  In 
this  ease,  the  langiiage  of  the  complaint,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  as  distinct 
and  certain  as  it  might  be.  The  plaintiffs  strictly  should  have  averred  in  precise 
terms,  that  they  requested  the  clefendant  to  execute  and  deliver  the  securities, 
whether  the  310,000  was  simultaneously  paid  or  vol.  However  the  complaint,  in 
that  respect,  after  some  labor  of  construing,  may  strike*  my  mind,  it  is  manifest, 
from  the  different  impression  proiluaHl  on  the  minds  of  my  colleagues,  that  it  is 
not  free  from  ambiguity.  Under  these  circumstances,  1  am  inclined  to  concur 
with  them  in  the  conclusion  that  the  plaintiffs'  objections  in  the  form  of  demurrer 
to  the  defendant's  answer  should  not  be  allowed,  but  that  the  pleadings  on  both 
«des  should  be  made  more  definite  and  certain,  as  suggested  by  the  judgi^  at  Spo- 
eial  Term,  or  that  the  parties  should  go  to  trial  on  the  complaint  and  answer  ai 
they  stand,  postponing  all  amendments  till  the  evidence  shall  have  shown  the  ao- 
toal  truth  of  the  case. 

LIBEL   FOR   MATERIALS   ALLEOKD   TO   HAVE    BEEN   USED  IN  THE   CONSTRUCTION  OP   k 

SHIP. 

In  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  (Boston,  July  31,  1854.)  Before 
Jadgc  Sprague.  The  Abby  Whitman,  C.  P.  (Gardner,  and  others,  lil)elant8 ;  J. 
H.  Pearson  and  others,  and  George  Cannon,  assignee,  claimants. 

This  was  a  libel  against  the  Abby  Whitman  for  materials  allege<l  to  liavc  been 
tKd  in  her  construction,  under  the  Massachusetts  Statute,  entitled  **  an  Act  es- 
tablisbing  a  lien  upon  ships  and  vessels  in  certain  cases,"  stat.  1848.  c.  290.  The 
claimants  contending  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  no  lien  existed, 
even  if  the  materials  were  so  used,  a  hearing  was  had  to  determine  this  point. 
The  claimants  contended  that  the  vessel  was  built  by  A  B  for  other  persons, 
nnder  a  contract  with  them,  by  which  payments  were  to  be  made  during  her  con- 
stmction,  one  when  she  was  framed,  and  the  balance  on  her  completion.  .  That 
the  whole  amount  due  by  the  contract  was  paid  by  them  to  B  on  the  delivery  of 
the  vessel,  without  notice  of  the  libelants'  claim,  and  that  the  vessel,  under  these 
circumstances,  became,  at  least  on  the  payment  made  when  she  was  framed,  the 
property  of  the  persons  for  whom  she  was  built,  on  the  authority  of  Clark  rt. 
Spence,  4  Ad.  and  Ellis,  448,  and  other  cases ;  and  that  if  so,  or  even  if  there 
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Was  no  such  change  in  the  property  of  the  vessel,  still  there  was  no  lien,  nnder  the 
case  of  Smith  is.  the  Eastern  Railroad,  1  Curtis,  253.  They  also  claimed  that 
the  materials  in  question  were  supplied  on  the  exclusive  personal  credit  of  the 
•  builder,  and  that  therefore  no  lien  arose ;  that  there  was  a  credit  given  by  the  li- 
belants to  him  for  four  months,  excci)t  as  to  one  item,  which  was  claimed  to  have 
been  paid,  and  that  a  credit  for  such  time  showed  an  intention  not  to  rely  upon 
the  lien,  as  it  might  extend  beyond  the  jXTiod  to  which  the  lion  was  limited  by 
the  statute ;  and  further,  that  by  applying  certain  payments,  acknowledged  to 
have  beim  made  by  the  builder,  and  receipted  for  on  account,  in  the  order  of  the 
debts,  and  allowing  the  four  months'  credit  claimed,  nothing  would  be  due  at  the 
date  of  the  libel. 

The  e\'idence,  so  far  as  material,  appears  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  by 
Sprague,  J. 

He  said  that  so  far  as  the  question  of  property  in  the  vessel  was  concerned,  shd 
was,  and  remainenl,  until  completion  and  delivery  to  the  purchaser,  the  property 
of  the  builder ;  that  one  material  element  upon  which  the  English  decisions  rested, 
he  thought,  was  wanting  here,  viz. :  the  fixing  any  payment  or  payments  at  a 
specific  period  in  her  construction  ;  but  if  that  were  otherwise,  still  the  authority 
of  thoso  cases  was  not  recognized,  and  the  law  was  otherwise  held  here ;  and  that 
this  case  did  not  come  within  that  of  the  Eastern  Railroad. 

As  to  the  lien  claimed  on  the  vessel,  however,  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  did  not 
exist,  because  the  evidence  and  circumstances  in  the  case  showed  an  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  lit)elant8  to  i-ely  upon  the  personal  credit  of  the  builder  and  not 
upon  the  vessel.  This  ai)peare<l,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  libelants'  own  books, 
in  which  all  th<»  charges  were  made  against  him  i)ersonally,  without  any  reference 
to,  or  mention  of,  any  of  the  vessels  which  lie  was  building.  Again  ;  the  materi- 
als appeared  to  have  been  taken  froin  the  lilielanta'  jrai-d  by  a  teamster  emploved 
by  the  builder,  and  transferred  to  his  ship-yurd,  while  no  exertions  appeared  to 
hive  l>een  made  by  them  to  ascertain  for  what  purpose  they  were  used,  as  would 
naturally  have  l)een  the  case  if  they  intendeil  to  claim  a  lien  upon  the  tlie  vessels 
in  whose  construction  they  were  employwl,  the  right  to  a  lien  de]x>nding  upon 
their  being  actually  used  in  the  construction  of  some  vcssi'l ;  and  if  they  looKed 
to  any  vcs.sel.  they'ought  to  have  known  in  which  their  materials  were  urJtHl,  or  to 
which  they  wi-rc  hauled,  and  would  naturally  have  made  incjuiries  at  the  time  ; 
but  no  inquiries  were  made,  so  far  as  apj)eai-cd.  and  no  chargti  to  any  vessel. 

Thirdly.  When  payments  were  made  by  li,  th(?  builder,  as  they  wert»  from 
time  to  time,  to  the  amount  of  ;J2,r)00.  there  was  no  appropriation  by  the  HM- 
ants  on  their  Inwks,  or  receipts,  to  any  items  to  distinguish  tlK»ir  claim  u]H>n  tlie 
different  vessels,  as  would  be  proper,  if  they  intended  to  claim  liens  ujxm  them,  for 
it  would  be  material  to  know  which  was  paid  for.  and  which  not,  when  they  should 
be  about  to  go  to  stui. 

The  fourth  circumstance  bearing  upon  this  matter  was  the  alleged  crniit  of  four 
montlm.  In  itself,  that  was  the  most  material,  but  it  was  mentione<l  \sjAi  because 
there  was  more  doubt  in  regard  to  it. 

His  Honor  reviewe<l  the  evidence  upon  this  point,  and  expressed  his  opinion 
that  it  showed  a  course  of  conduct  by  the  lilx?lants  inconsistent  with  the  intention 
to  claim  a  lien,  even  if  it  did  not,  and  he  seenKnl  to  consider  that  the  weight  of 
the  testimony  was  that  it  did,  show  such  a  credit.  He  was  of  opinion  tliat  the 
pajments  made  must  be  applied  to  the  account  generally,  and  not  as  the  plaiutifiT 
bad  claimed,  and  offered  evidence  to  show,  that  they  should  l)e  to  other  items  than 
those  si)ecified  in  his  libel.  Awl  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  upon  the  whole,  that 
no  lien  existed,  because  upon  all  the  evidence,  not  relying  ujjon  any  of  the  con- 
oderations  mentioned,  alone,  it  appeared  to  be  the  liltelants'  intention  to  waive 
it^  and  rely  upon  the  builder  personallv. 

The  matter  of  four  months'  credit  be  had  considered  only  as  bearing  upon  the 
general  question  of  a  personal  credit,  because  it  was  not  alleged  in  the  claimants' 
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angwere  as  a  snbstantive  ground  of  defense,  although  conclusive,  when  pro])erIy 
alleged  and  proved,  if  that  credit  would  certainly  extend  beyond  the*  time  limited 
by  statute,  and  more  or  less  strong  in  proportion  to  the  prolmbility  that  it  would 
extend  beyond  that  time,  the  weight  to  be  given  to  it  depending  on  its  force  as 
evidence  of  an  intention  not  to  rely  upon  a  lieu.    Libel  diamiused  with  cost^ 


CONTRACT — WAIVER  OF   CONDITION. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  New  York,  General  Term,  June,  1854.  Before  Judges 
Mitcliell,  Roosevelt,  and  Gierke.  Bailey  vs.  The  Vermont  Railroad.  The  plahi- 
tiff  in  this  action  agreed  to  ship  to  the  defendants  5,500  of  iron — 500  in  June, 
1851,  2,500  in  July,  and  2,500  in  August,  if  it  were  practicable  within  that 
tiBae.  The  defendants  agreed  to  give  their  notes  for  each  jmrcel  of  iron  tflat 
should  be  shipped,  on  receiving  each  bill  of  lading.  Xo  iron  wan  shippe<l  in 
June,  and  only  part  of  what  was  required  in  July  and  August.  By  the  25th  of 
October*  only  2,900  tons  were  shipped  in  all.  These,  however,  were  received  by 
tiie  defendants  without  objection,  but  they  did  not  give  their  notes  from  that  timo 
nntil  the  24th  of  April,  1852,  when  this  action  was  brought.  The  opinion  in 
this  case  was  one  of  some  considerable  length.  It  was,  however,  in  effect  as 
follows : — 

Mitchell,  P.  J.  The  defendants,  by  accepting  part  of  tJie  iron,  out  of  time, 
and  without  objection,  waived  that  part  of  the  contract  which  re<juire<l  that  part 
to  be  delivered  in  due  time,  or  ailmitted  that  it  was  delivered  as  soon  after  that 
time  as  practicable.  In  either  case,  they  were  bound  to  give  their  notes.  They 
negkcted  to  do  so.  This  discharged  the  plaintiff  from  any  obligation  to  deliver 
the  rest  of  the  iron  until  the  defendants  should  furnish  their  notc*s  for  the  part 
delivered,  and  entitleii  the  plaintiff  to  commence  a  suit  for  the  notes  which  should 
have  been  given,  without  tendering  the  delivery  of  the  rest  of  the  iron,  although 
tlie  time  for  the  delivery  of  all  was  past  before  the  suit  was  brought.  The  con- 
tract may  not  be  rescinded  by  the  omission  of  the  defendants  to  give  their  notes, 
but  the  obligation  of  the  plaintiff  to  deliver  the  iron,  is  susfK'nded  by  that  omis- 
sion. 

A  contract  to  pay  for  land  by  installments,  and  for  a  delivery  of  the?  dee<l  when 
the  last  installment  should  be  due.  is  diflR?rent,  because  there  the  consitk^ration  on 
one  side  cannot  be,  and  is  not  intended  to  be  divided  into  parc(;ls.  And  there, 
itw  properly  decided  that  if  the  vender  does  not  sue  until  the  la&t  installment 
Wis  due,  he  must  aver  a  tender  of  the  deed.  But  a  different  rule  would  apply  if 
the  contract  were  to  buy  one  hundred  different  lots  of  land,  and  to  jiay  tor  each 
lot  whenever  a  deed  of  the  lot  should  be  tendered.  If  the  title  werii  to  fail  as  to 
one  lot,  the  vender  could,  even  after  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  all  was  expired, 
recover  for  the  ninety-nine  lots  conv(?yed,  and  jiwtice  would  be  done  in  allowing 
him  damages  for  the  non-<ielivery  of  the  deed  as  to  the  one  lot. 

Judgment  should  be  entered  for  the  plaintiff. 

A   NEW   DOCTRINE   OF    PRIZE   LAW   IN   ENGLAND. 

A  recent  legal  decision  in  England  establishes  for  the  courts  of  that  country  a 
new  doctrine  of  prize  law,  which  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  all  neutral  na* 
tioDS.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1854,  a  Mecklenburg  vessel,  while  on  voyage  from 
CroDstadt  to  filsinore,  was  seized  by  a  British  man-of-war  as  a  prize,  and  sent  in 
fsx  adjudication.  Upon  the  hearing  before  the  Admirality,  Dr.  Lushington  de- 
cided that  there  was  no  sufficient  ground  for  condemnation,  and  in  August  of  the 
nine  year  a  decree  was  pronounced  by  which  the  ship  and  cargo  were  restored  to 
the  claimants,  but  without  costs  or  damages.     The  claimants  appealed  from  so 
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mach  of  the  decision  as  refused  them  costs  and  damages,  and  on  the  29tii  of  Mardi 
last  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  on  the  appeal,  reversed  the  de- 
cision of  Judge  Lushington : — 

The  point  of  the  decision  is  to  reverse  the  pre-existing  rule,  which  enabled  a 
British  man-of-war  to  seize  neutral  ships  on  bare  suspicion  ami  send  them  in  for 
adjudication,  in  mercenary  hope  that  something  may  turn  up  upon  examination 
to  produce  condemnation'  and  thus  to  speculate  with  impunity  on  the  Commerce 
of  neutral  nations.  It  establishes  that  where  the  neutral  ship  is  in  no  fault,  and 
the  belligerent  seizes,  taking  the  chance  that  something  may  appear  on  investiga- 
tion to  justify  the  capture,  he  seizes  at  his  ][)eril,  and  must  pay  tne  cost  and  dam- 
ages which  he  has  occasioned. 

The  decision  is  nnnarkable  in  its  relation  to  the  Unite<l  States,  in  two  respecta 
— first,  the  liords  of  ( 'ouncil  cite  largely,  and  rely  upon  American  authorities  io 
support  of  their  couclusioiLs ;  secondly,  the  Lords  perceive,  and  act  upon  the  per- 
ception, that  Great  Britain,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  cannot  i>ersist  in 
asserting  peculiar  and  exclusive  belligerent  rights,  without  exposing  herself  to  the 
certain  jjcril  of  having  such  doctrines  retorted  upon  herself  by  other  maritime 
powers,  more  particularly  the  United  States,  and  therefore  they  concludc*that  it 
IS  best  to  stand  upon  rules  of  exact  justice,  regardless  of  past  national  policy. 

LIEN'   OF    BUILDER   ITON    A    SHIP — MARITIME    LAW — ENGLISH   LAW — CONTRACT 

ATTACHMENT. 

United  States  District  Court.  Before  Judge  Ingersoll.  Joseph  Beers,  et  al^ 
vs.  the  steamboat  John  Adams. 

On  the  28th  January,  1H54,  a  contract  was  entered  into  Ijetween  John  Crawford, 
ship-builder,  of  Keyport,  X.  J.,  and  Wilson  Small,  of  New  York  city,  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  Crawford  should  build  for,  and  deliver  to.  Small  three  ferry- 
boats, of  certain  dinieiL^^ions,  for  certain  sums  of  money,  and  that  the  boats  and 
the  materials,  as  fast  as  they  were  fitU>d  for  use.  should  be  the  property  of  Small, 
subject  only  to  a  lien  on  the  part  of  Crawford  for  such  sums  of  money  a<?  might 
be  due  under  the  contract.  Crawford  wjis  in  partnership  with  B.  C.  Terry,  of 
Keyport,  and  the  contract  was  made  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  firm,  and  waa 
carried  out  by  the  firm.  Under  the  contract,  the  John  Adams  was  built  by  Craw- 
ford &  Terry,  of  Keyport,  and  subsequently  delivered  to  Small,  at  New  York. 
They  afterwards  failed,  and  made  an  assignment  to  the  libelants,  who  now  libel 
the  boat  to  recover  about  $7,000  still  due  to  Crawford  &  Terry  for  building  her, 
and  to  them  as  assignees  of  the  firm,  claiming  that  Crawford  &  Terry  had  a  lica 
upon  the  boat,  either  mider  the  general  maritime  law,  which  gives  a  lien  for  work 
done  and  materials  supplied  to  and  for  a  foreign  vessel,  and  that  as  Small  was  a 
non-resident  of  New  Jerstn',  the  John  Adams  was  a  foreign  vei«ol ;  or  under  the 
contract,  which  especially  gave  them  a  lien  upon  the  boat,  which  would  be  en- 
forced by  a  Court  of  Admiralty.  Tlien^  is  no  sUitute  law  of  New  Jersey  which 
gives  a  material  man  a  lien  upon  a  vessel  for  supplies  furni.shed.  And  it  was  ail- 
mitted  by  the  parties  that  the  boat,  while  building,  was  the  property  of  Small, 
who  resided  in  New  York. 

Held  by  the  Court ;  that  it  is  very  clear  that  the  Admiralty  law  creates  a  lica 
in  favor  of  a  party  who  does  work  or  furnishes  supplii's  to  a  foreign  ship,  and  that 
a  ship  owned  in  another  State  is  foreign.  By  tne  contract  Iwtween  Small  and 
the  respondents,  no  property  in  the  l>oat  veste<l  in  the  nspond(Mits,  who  have  not 
paid  for  the  boat,  and  the  contract  between  them  and  Small  is  not  sufficient  to 
defeat  the  lien  of  Oawford  &  Terry.  Decree  for  libelant^,  with  a  reference  to  aa* 
certain  the  amount. 
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OP    BANKS   IK   STATE   OF   NEW  YORK    RECEIVINO  THE   BILLS   OF   OTHER   STATES. 

In  the  Superior  Court,  (May  18tb.  1853.)  Before  Judge  Oakley.  AVilliara 
H.  Clark  vs.  the  Metropolitan  Bank. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  ^1,000,  being  the  penalty  imposed  by  Ch.  3o5, 
sec  4,  of  the  banking  law  of  1839,  upon  any  banking  institution  in  this  State 
which  shall  *'  directly  or  indirectly  procure  or  receive  from  any  corporation,  asso- 
ciation, or  individual,  situated  or  n>siding  without  this  State,  any  bank  bill  or 
note,  or  other  evidence  of  debt  in  the  similitude  of  a  bank  bill  or  note,  issued  or 
purporting  to  have  been  issued  by  such  last-montioned  corporation,  association,  or 
individual,  with  intent  to  issue  and  pay  out,  or  in  any  way  to  utter  or  circulate 
ihe  same  as  money,  or  to  issue, 'pay  out,  or  to  utter  or  circulate  the  same,  when 
procuretl  or  received  as  afoR^said,  as  money." 

The  law  further  provides  that  the  penalty  may  be  "  recovere<l  in  the  name,  and 
for  the  use,  of  any  person  who  sliall  sue  for  the  same,  and  prosecute  such  suit  to 
judgment  in  any  court  having  cognizance  thereof."  Tlie  allegation  in  this  case  is, 
that  the  defendants,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1851,  received  a  820  bill  of  the  ♦•  Bank 
of  Charleston,"  S.  C  in  part-payment  of  a  note,  drawn  by  one  Byron  L.  Corss, 
and  indorsed  by  A.  H.  Bean. 

The  fact  of  the  reception  of  said  bill  was  sworn  to  by  Mr.  James,  who  took  up 
and  paid  the  note,  and  who  testifie<l  to  havini?  ofTcrtHl  similar  bills  in  payment  to 
defendants  at  various  times,  and  that  siiid  bills  were  always  received  by  them. 
Witness  also  stated  that  he  was  not  aware  at  the  time  that  it  was  a  j>enal  offense 
for  defendants  to  receive  such  bills,  but  he  was  requested  to  take  note  of  them  by 
liis  employer. 

The  defendants  deny  all  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  allege  that  if  said  bills 
'were  received  it  was  done  by  the  clerk,  and  without  the  knowledge,  sanction,  or 
consent  of  the  direc-tors  or  officers  of  the  bank.  They  also  deny  that  the  ])enalty 
attaches  in  this  case,  even  if  the  bills  were  received — the  srti  disaJii  bills  of  the 
Charleston  Bank  Ijcing  merely  drafts  upon  the  Bank  of  New  York,  where  they 
are  made  rc<lecmable,  and  to  which  place  they  are  always  taken,  as  drafts,  for 
payment.  The  case  did  not  go  to  the  jury,  both  parties  having  consented  to  a 
verdict  oro/t>rwKi  for  the  plaintiff— the  questions  both  of  law  and  fact  to  be  re- 
served li)r  consideration  at  the  (General  Term  of  the  court. 

The  case  has  been  on  trial  several  days,  and  was  di.*;pose<l  of  this  morning  in 
the  manner  above  stated.  It  is  said  that  a  large  number  of  suits  have  been  insti- 
tuted against  the  defendants  for  the  same  cause  of  action,  and  this  l>cing  a  sort  of 
feeler,  its  result  is  looked  for  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  as  affording  an  earnest 
of  the  succ^?S8  of  an  alleged  combinaticm  to  put  down  the  Metropolitan  Bank. 
The  counsel  engaged  in  the  case  are — for  the  plaintiff,  Messrs.  Jordan  and  O'Conor ; 
for  the  defendants,  Messrs.  Lord  and  Sandford. 


PRINCIPIJSS   AND    EFFECTS    NOT   PATENTABLE. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unite<l  Static  has  just  decided  that  Principles,  or  a 
new  Power,  or  new  results,  cannot  be  i>atented,  but  only  the  processes  by  which 
the  new  result  is  obtained.  Judge  McLean,  in  announcing  the  opinion  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Court,  said  : — 

The  word  "  principle  "  l<»  used  by  elementary  writers  on  patent  subjects,  and 
sometimeB  in  adjudications  of  (burts.  with  such  a  want  of  precision  in  its  applica- 
Uon,  as  to  mUlead.  It  is  admitted  that  a  principle  is  not  patentable.  A  princi- 
ple in  the  abstract  is  a  fundamental  truth,  an  original  cause,  a  motive ;  these 
cannot  be  patented,  as  no  one  can  claim  in  either  of  them  an  exclusive  right.  Nor 
can  an  exclusive  right  exist  to  a  new  power,  should  one  be  discovered  in  addition 
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to  those  nlroady  known.  Through  the  a^ncy  of  machinery,  a  new  steam  power 
may  Iw  said  to  have  ])een  genemUnl,  but  no  one  can  appropriate  this  power  ex- 
clnsivcly  to  himst»lf  under  tlie  j^atent  laws.  The  same  may  be  said  of  electricity, 
and  of  any  other  power  in  nature*,  which  is  alike  open  to  all,  and  may  be  applied 
to  aseful  purposes  by  the  use  of  machinery.  In  all  such  cases  the  processes  used 
to  extract,  moilify,  and  concentrate  natural  ap^eneies,  constitute  the  inveotion. 
The  elements  of  the  i)Ower  exist ;  the  invention  is  not  in  discovering:  them,  bat  in 
appljMno:  tlicm  to  the  useful  objects.  Whether  the  machinery  used  be  novel,  or 
consist  of  a  new  combination  of  parts  known,  the  right  of  the' inventor  is  aecnred 
a^inst  all  who  use  the  same  mechanical  power,  or  one  that  shall  be  substantially 
the  same. 

A  patent  is  not  *?ock1  for  an  effect,  or  the  result  of  a  certain  process,  as  that 
would  prohibit  all  other  pi'rsons  fnmi  making  the  same  thing  by  any  means  what- 
ever. This,  by  creating  monopolies,  would  discourage  arts  and  manufactnreg^ 
against  the  avowed  policy  of  the  i)atent  laws. 

A  new  property  discoveriKi  in  matter,  when  practitnilly  applied  in  the  constmo- 
tion  of  a  iLseful  article  of  C.Vimmerce  or  manufacture,  is  patentable,  but  the  pro- 
cess through  which  the  new  property  is  developfHl  and  applied  must  be  stated 
with  such  precision  as  to  enable  an  ordinarv  mechanic  to  coastruct  and  apply  the 
ne(Hissary  process.  This  is  retiuired  )>y  tfie  patent  laws  of  Kngland  and  of  the 
United  Statics,  in  order  that  wheii  the  patent  shuJl  run  out,  the  public  may  know 
how  to  prolit  by  the  invention. 
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BZriTBMSNT  IN  THB  MdMKT  MAKXKT— CACBBt  OP  f  OMXBRCUL  DIHQUIKT— SimCULTIKS  WITH  B]f«* 
I»A.m>— IKDICATlONa  or  OKNKRAL  PROIPKRITT— TIIK  CROPtJ  NORTH  AND  tODTH— THB  »TOCK  MAE" 
KKT,  AND  MOVKMKNTH  IN  PORKiaN  BXCII ANOK— BANK  DIFriCl  LTIBH,  AND  TUB  BARK  XOVBHBNT  IX 
SBW  YORK  AND  BOSTON  -  DRPOMTS  AT  THB  NBW  YORK  A88AT  OmCB -IMPORTB  AT  NBW  YORK  fOl 
NOVBMBBR,  AND  91NCB  JANrARV  IhT — t'AHH  DITIBB  RBCBlVkD  AT  NBW  YORK— IMPORTS  OP  PORBiaN 
DRY  OOODS-  BXPdRTfl  PR(»M  NBW  YORK  TO  PORBIUN  PORTR  FOR  NOVBMBBR,  AND  PROM  JANUARY  tST 
— COMPARAT1VK  BXPORT«  OP  LBADINO  ARTICLB8  OP  DOMKBTIC  PRODUCB— PROBABLE  DEMAND  POE 
BBBADBTUFP8  IN  KUROPB,  ETC. 

There  has  lKH?n  unusual  excitement  in  commercial  circles  during  the  last  month. 
All  Kuro{)e  has  been  stretching  forth  her  hand  toward  us  for  bread,  while,  as  if  to 
prevent  us  from  being  too  much  elated  with  our  position,  England  has,  ever  and 
auon,  shaken  her  finger  at  us  most  menacingly.  The  immediate  cause  of  disturb- 
ance was  the  effort  of  the  English  government  to  enlist  troojw  in  the  United 
fitates  for  her  Crimean  army.  Whether,  as  has  been  opcMily  state<l  in  I^ondon, 
Mr.  Buchanan  did  unwittingly  encourage  this  project,  by  a  profusion  of  diploma- 
tic compliments,  interpn'ted  by  the  authorities  there  as  testifying  to  the  sympathy 
of  the  American  people,  or  whether  the  government  n»lied  on  the  fighting  propen- 
sities of  Young  America  to  create  an  interest  in  the  contest  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  success  of  the  project,  we  cannot  yet  determine ;  but  the  British  ministry  pro- 
ceeded in  their  enterprise  with  as  much  openness  as  if  the  consent  of  our  people 
was  to  be  taken  for  grantt^.  Immediate  exposure  followed,  and  the  British 
agents,  caught  m  the  act,  revealed  their  principals,  and  the  movement  was  traced 
back  to  its  authors.  A  serious  remonstrance,  on  the  part  of  our  government,  was 
not  well  received  in  England,  and  hence  the  excitement.  The  English  papers,  and 
the  London  Times  in  particular,  to  create  a  diversion  in  favor  of  their  govern- 
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Dt»  gahruiiied  a  skeleton  of  '*  a  plan  to  invade  Ireland  "  (which  originated  in 
i  TakntMis  brain  excited  with  an  after-dinner  enthusiasm)  into  a  very  re(«pect- 
able  ghost,  and  with  this  text  stirred  up  quite  a  tempest  of  excitement  in  Kng- 
gland.  Fortunately,  our  people,  usually  ^  inflammable,  took  the  matter  very  coolly, 
and  the  fire  died  out  for  want  of  fuel.  It  managed,  while  it  lustctl,  however,  to 
onsettle  public  confidence,  and  to  add  to  the  the  other  depressing  influences  which 
lay,  like  a  drag,  upon  the  general  pra<?perity. 

Money  has  continued  to  command  9  a  10  per  cent  interest  in-most  of  the  North- 
ern and  Eastern  cities,  with  a  very  active  demand,  although  the  supj)ly  has  l)ecn 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  serious  preR>»urt».  At  the  South,  and  esix'cially  in  New 
Orleans,  capital  has  been  more  abundant,  and  less  uneasiness  has  been  exiH?rionccd. 
The  weather  has  been  remarkably  propitious  in  both  sections  of  the  country.  At 
the  Soath  the  frost  has  done  so  little  damage  that  an  unusually  large  crop  of  cot- 
ton will  be  picked,  and  3,500.000  bales  is  now  a  common  estimate.  At  the  North 
navigation  has  been  so  little  intemipted  that  the  great  Erie  Canal  was  ofTieially 
kept  open  until  the  10th  December,  and  all  of  the  boats  which  left  the  lake  with 
any  reasonable  prospect  of  getting  through,  reached  tide-water.  This  bnmght 
forward  a  very  large  stock  of  wheat  and  flour  at  the  last  moment,  but  most  of  the 
former  had  already  been  purchased  on  foreign  account.  A  large  surplus  still  n- 
maina  at  the  West  in  various  stages  of  forwardness,  but  this  can  l)C  brought 
through  on  the  railroads. 

The  stock  markets,  from  the  causes  above  hinted  at,  have  been  much  de|)re8scd. 

There  was  little  or  no  excitement  until  after  the  midillc  of  Dc^oeinber,  when, 
nnder  some  rumors  that  negotiations  for  peace  between  the  European  belligerents 
were  about  to  be  resumed  with  a  better  prospect  of  suect^ss,  8i>eculators  began  to 
buy  more  freely.  About  this  time  there  came,  also,  from  Eurojx*,  the  first  consid- 
erable foreign  orders  for  American  stocks  and  bonds,  which  hatl  been  ivceived  for 
several  months,  and  this  aided  in  strengthening  the  market. 

Foreign  exchange  has  been  firm  during  the  month,  with  a  good  demand.  Tlie 
moment  that  confidence  in  the  stability  of  prices  was  restored,  ])roduee  bills  re- 
covered from  ihe  decline  they  had  experienced  during  the  temporary  panic,  and 
fnll  rates  have  since  l>een  realized. 

There  has  been  no  drain  of  gold,  the  foreign  exports  of  the  precious  metals 
having  been  quite  light,  but  a  steady  distribution  from  the  seaboard  to  the  "VVe^^t 
tod  South  has  reduced  the  supply  which  would  otherwise  have  bcH.^n  realized  from 
the  accumidation  of  receipts  from  California. 

The  banking  business  has  gone  less  smoothly  since  our  last.  The  New  England 
banks  have  been  greatly  extended  by  loans  of  their  circulation  for  the  purchase 
of  western  produce,  and  this  has  come  in  upon  them  for  redemption  more  rapidly 
than  usual.  The  Grocers'  Bank  at  Boston,  through  the  culpable  niismanagenient 
of  some  of  its  officers  or  managers,  found  its  affairs  so  much  involved  that  it  was 
obliged  to  suspend.  Several  country  banks  which  had  bw»n  redeeming  through 
it,  not  ha>'ing  sufficient  notice  of  the  change,  were  thrown  out  of  the  Suffolk,  and 
thus  created  for  a  few  days  no  little  panic  in  financial  circles.  This  has  now 
mostly  disappeared.  The  Grt^cers'  Bank  went  down,  but  the  otlu  r  banks,  which 
were  too  much  extended,  sold  out  part  of  their  securities,  and  most  of  them  are 
•gain  in  good  credit.  Meantime,  the  drain  of  gold  from  New  York  to  aid  these 
institutions,  and  the  natural  flow  southward  to  purchase  exchange,  has  prevented 
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that  gain  in  specie  at  that  port  which  was  expected, 
the  weekly  averages  since  January  1st : — 


The  following  will  show     ^^ 


WSEKLT   AVER  AG  SB  NEW   YORK  CITT   BANKS. 


Date. 

CapitaL 

Jan.    6,  1865  148.000,000 

Jan.  13 

48,000,000 

Jan.  20 

48,000,000 

Jan.  27 

484J00,000 

Feb.     8 

48,000,000 

Feb.  10 

48.000.000 

Feb.  17 

48,000.000 

Feb.  24 

48,000,000 

March    3.... 

48,000,000 

March  10  ... 

48,000,000 

March  17  ... 

48,000,000 

March  24  . . . 

48,000,000 

March  31  ... 

47,683,416 

Apra     7  . . 

47,866.665 

April  14  . . . 

47,866,665 

April  21  ... 

47,856.t)65 

April  28.... 

47,856,665 

May    5  .... 

47,855.665 

May  12  .... 

47.865,665 

May  19  .... 

47,865,666 

May  26  ... . 

48,684,730 

June    2 

48,684.730 

June    9 

48,684.730 

June  Iti 

48,633,880 

June  23 

48,633,380 

June  30 

48,688,880 

July    7 

48,633,880 

July  14  ... . 

48,838,880 

July  21 

48,833,380 

July  28 

48,833,880 

Aug.    4 

48,883,880 

Aug.  11 

48,833,380 

Aug.  18 

48.838,380 

Aug.  25 

48,833,380 

Sept    1.... 

48.833,380 

Sept.    8.... 

48,833,880 

Sept.  16.... 

48,838,380 

Sept  22 

48,883,380 

Sept  29.,.. 

48,883,380 

Oct      6 

48,833,380 

Oct    13.... 

48,838.380 

Oct    20 

48.883,380 

Oct    27... 

48,883.380 

Nov.     8 

48,838.880 

Nov.  10.... 

48,833,880 

Nov.  24 

48,833,380 

Dec.    1 

48,888,880 

Dec    8 

48,888,380 

Dec.  16 

49,244,620 

Loans  aud 
Dittcuunts. 
$82,244,706 
83,976,081 
86,447,998 
86,664,667 
88,146.697 
89,862,170 
90,850,031 
91,690,504 
92,386,126 
92,331,789 
92,447,346 
93.050,778 
98,634,041 
94,499,894 
94.140,399 
98,682,893 
92,505,961 
93,093,243 
91,642,498 
91,676,500 
91,160,618 
91,197,653 
92,109,097 
98,100,886 
94,029,426 
96,678,212 
97,862,491 
98,621,002 
99,029.147 
99,088,799 
100,118,669 
100,774,209 
101,164,060 
100,604,604 
100,486,970 
100,273,7«8 
99,897,009 
98,581,784 
97,885,226 
96,616,021 
96.069,420 
96,108,876 
94.216,372 
93,869,079 
92,454,290 
92,812,408 
92,626,921 
98,189,803 
93,800,038 


Specie. 
$18,596,968 
15,488,626 
16,372,127 
16,697,260 
17,439,196 
17,124,391 
17,339.085 
16,370,876 
16,581,279 
16,870,669 
16,983,982 
16,602,729 
16.018.105 
14,968.004 
14,890,979 
14,366,041 
14,282,424 
14,325,060 
14,585.626 
16,226,056 
15,314,632 
15.397,674 
16.005,165 
14,978,668 
14,705,629 
16.641,970 
16,381,098 
16,676,506 
16,918,999 
15,920.976 
16,298,868 
15,280.669 
14,649,246 
13,326,378 
12,862,828 
12,006,626 
12,213,240 
11,665,891 
9,919,124 
11,110,687 
11,138,878 
12,461,728 
11.168,621 
11,106,298 
10,865,626 
11,716,239 
11,227,134 
11,844.626 
11,684,076 


ClrcalatioD. 
$7,049,982 
6,686,461 
6,681.865 
6,739,823 
7,000,766 
6,909,111 
6,941,606 
6,963,662 
7,106,710 
7,181,998 
7,061,018 
7,462.281 
7,337,688 
7.771,684 
7,623,628 
7,610,124 
7,610,985 
8,087,609 
7,804,977 
7,688,680 
7,489.687 
7,555,609 
7,602,668 
7,462,161 
7,385,668 
7,894,964 
7,748,069 
7,616,724 
7,407,086 
7,409,498 
7,642,908 
7,714,401 
7,610,106 
7,682,096 
7,620,178 
7,861,148 
7,721,825 
7,716,492 
7,724,970 
7,868,217 
7,840,114 
7,888,164 
7,828,489 
8,071,608 
8,088,608 
7,779,567 
7,841,654 
7,861.741 
7,701,052 


Depoolti. 

$64,982,158 
67,308,898 
69,647,618 
20,1 86,61  S. 
72,923.317 
73,794,34^ 
75,198,68<^ 
74,644,721 
75,968,844^ 
76,269,484 
76,624,227 
76,289,923 
75,600,186 
77,818,908 
77,282.242 
75,744,921 
76,219.951 
78,214,169 
76,860.692 
77,351,218 
75,766,740 
76,848,286 
77,128,789 
77,894.464 
79.118,186 
81.908,966 
86,647,249 
85,664,186 
82,079,690 
81,626,788 
88,279,990 
88.141,820 
81,948,671 
81.278,668 
81,057,210 
80,442,478 
80,610,806 
80,106,147 
76,818,109 
77,682,626 
76,616,807 
77,862,651 
76,974,866 
77,787,670 
76,762,403 
74,675,154 
79,047,983 
78,060,110 
76,820.517 


One  now  bank,  the  Importers*  and  Traders',  has  been  added  to  the  list,  its  paid- 
up  capital  in  la«t  report  V)eing  $361,220. 

The  Boston  banks  have  arranged  a  plan  for  a  clearing-house,  after  the  plan  of 
that  in  New  York,  but  its  organization  has  been  delayed  through  some  fear  that 
it  might  add  to  the  stringency  in  money  matters.  The  following  is  a  continuation 
of  the  weekly  averages  of  the  Boston  banks : — 
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TfEEKLY  AVKRAQE8  AT  BOSTON. 

November 26.  Decembers.  December  10.  December  17, 

Capital $32,710,000  $ai,tt60.000  <;81,96U,000  Jai.yOO.OOO 

Loans  and  diacouDts- 60,408,600  48.794,000  49.42 l,Ot>0  60,84 1,«00 

Specie 2,818,000  2.909,000  8,607,600  3,608,000 

Due  from  other  banks 8,288.600  8,700,000  8,600,080  8,067.800 

Due  to  other  banks. 4,294,700  4,801,000  4,788,000  6,097,000 

Deposits 18,061,800  18,280,000  18,829,600  14.282.000 

Circulation 8,290.000  8,324,000  8.264,000  7,760,000 

The  monthly  returns  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  all  the  banks  in  Massachu- 
setts, December  3d,  was  as  follows : — 

LUBiLrnis. 

36  city.  132  country.  Total. 

Capital $81,960,000  $26.32&,000  $58,186,000 

Ket  circiihitioQ. 3.831,803  13,821.445  17,663,248 

Deposite 18,280,244  6,107,965  19,3S8.209 

Profits  on  hand 8,286,800  2,188,889  6.478,689 

.Total $52,867,847  $48,842,799        $100,700,146 

aESOURCES. 

Kotes,  bUls  of  exchange,  <fec $48,794,226  $46,794,851  $95,688,677 

8l>ecie. 2.909,265  1,016,804  3,926,069 

Beal  estate 653,866  582,644  1,186,610 

Total , $52,867,847  $48,342,799        $100,700,146 

The  supply  of  gold  from  California  is  still  on  the  increase,  but  so  much  is  now 
shipped  directly  to  England,  and  so  much  more  retained  for  circulaf  ion  in  Califor- 
nia, now  that  the  mint  is  there  to  coin  it,  that  there  is  little  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity wait  to  the  Atlantic  States.  The  following  will  show  the  deposits  at  the  New 
York  Assay  Office  for  the  month  of  November : — 

OEPOSrrS  at  the  ABSAT   office,  mew  TORK,  for  the  month  of  NOVEMBER. 

Gold.  silver.  ToUL. 

Foreign  coins. $4,000  00  $6,500  00  $10,600  00 

Foreign  bullion 1 2,000  00  18,000  00  80,000  00 

Domestic  bullion 2,834,000  00  16,600  00  2,850,500  00 

Totol  deposits $2,850,000  00        $41,000  00      $2,891,000  00 

Total  depoBitA  payable  in  bars $222,000  00 

Total  deposits  payable  in  coins 2,169,000  00 

Gold  bars  stamped 2,433,748  00 

It  will  be  seen,  by  comparing  this  with  the  last  month's  table,  that  there  has 
been  quite  a  change  in  the  deposits,  tlie  demand  for  export  having  fallen  off,  and 
nearly  all  the  gold  now  wanted  for  coin,  included  in  the  total  were  $164,000  in 
California  mint  bars.  There  will  be  included  in  the  next  monthly  table  a  large 
increase  of  silver  deposits,  that  metal  being  now  sent  here  instead  of  to  New 
Orleans. 

ITie  imports  into  the  country  in  November  were  larger  than  for  the  correspond- 
ing month  of  the  previous  year,  that  being  the  date  when  the  receipts  ran  down 
below  the  average,  but  they  have  not  been  extravagant.  At  th^^port  of  New 
York  the  total  receipts  of  foreign  goods  for  November  were  $3,315,346  greater 
ban  for  the  same  month  last  year,  8637,739  less  than  for  November,  1853,  and 
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93,211,121  greater  than  for  November,  1852,  as  will  fully  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing comparison : — 

FOEEIGir  1MPOET8  AT  NSW  TOEK  FOE  N0?EHBKE« 

1851.    18$].    18S4.     I85§. 

Eotered  for  coDsumption $7,167,861  |9,282,007  $6,746,688  $7,664,782 

Entered  for  warehousing 696.068  2,864,860  2,188.866  2,647,741 

Freegoodfl 891,882  884,228  662,817  1,780.287 

Specie  and  bullion 80,766  164,842  89,121  14,878 

Total  entered  at  the  port $8,736,067  $12,684,927    $8,681,842  $11,947,188 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse 1,047,972       1.888,068       1,481,776       1,197,660 

The  gain  ia  very  large  in  free  good(»,  especially  in  cofTee,  the  total  for  the  month 
of  Novemlier  being  81,000,000  against  8200,000  for  the  same  time  last  year. 
Thw  still  leaves  the  total  foreign  imports  at  this  port  since  January  Ist,  829,7 1 8,907 
less  than  for  the  corresponding  eleven  months  of  last  year,  837,822,641  less  than 
for  the  same  time  in  1853,  and  822,785,988  more  than  for  the  same  time  in  1852, 
08  will  apjx'^ir  from  the  annexed  comparison  : — 

FOEKIGN   UCPOETS  AT    NEW   TOEK  FOE    ELEVEN    MONTHS    FBOM    JANUAET    IST. 

18S1       im.         mi      im. 

Entered  for  coosumptioo $98,248,742  144,007,797  126.166,448  104.808.468 

Entered  for  warehousing 7.730.884  22,122.462     28,968,726  24.1 16.079 

Freego«>d8 11,276,196  11,721.200     14,867,342  13,n«6.406 

Specie  and  bullion 2,296,410  2,817,901       2,069,116  747,776 

Total  entered  at  the  port.. .  $119,660,781    180,169.860  172,066,626  142.886,719 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse.     14,611.468     14.204,069     21,006,667     22.266.646 

For  the  year  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  receipts  of  free  goods,  although  the 
total  for  the  last  month  has  so  largely  increased.  The  imports  of  specie  have 
been  very  light,  the  shipments  from  all  quarters  being  directed  to  Europe,  where 
it  has  commanded  a  higher  premium. 

The  cash  revenue  at  New  York  has  increased  during  the  month,  but  for  the 
year  is  about  five  millions  behind  the  total  for  the  same  time  last  year,  and  nearly 
nine  millions  behind  the  corresponding  total  for  1853.  "VVe  have  compiled  a  com- 
parative table  showing  the  receipts  for  duties  at  that  port  since  the  opening  of 
the  year : — 

CASH  nUTIBS  EECBIVED  AT  NEW  TOEK. 

im.  im.  liH.  issj. 

First  qunrter $'',617,887  72  $11,126,600  47  $10,878,699  81  $7,688,288  21 

8ecf.mi  quarter  .. .  6.632,426  16  10.041.829  08       8.864,261  45  6,711,667  60 

Third  quarter 102S1.190  08  18,6)8,105  14     12.699,868  06  11.601.617  60 

In  October 2,892,109  67  2.706,694  88       2,402,115  10  8,829,194  95 

In  Nuveniber 2.061,416  86  2.642,986  92       1.761.028  45  2.171,707  76 

Total $28,976,088  88  $40,129,114  89  $86,690,967   86  $81,402,866  02 

Of  the  increased  imports  for  November,  about  one-half  are  in  dry  goods  and 
the  rt^mainder  in  general  merchandise.  At  the  port  of  New  York  thesti  receipts 
for  the  month  show  an  increase  of  81 ,829,230  as  comparcil  with  November  last 
year,  a  decrease  of  8734,475  as  compared  with  November,  1853,  and  an  increase 
of  82.168,033  &s  compared  with  November,  1852.  The  increase,  as  compared 
with  last  year,  has  been  divided  between  woolens,  silks,  cottons,  and  linens,  with- 
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frat  especial  excess  in  either,  showing  a  general  augmentation  of  the  import  trade. 
The  aggregate  receipts  for  the  month  show  a  gain  on  every  year  of  the  past,  ex- 
cept the  year  1853,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  brief  comparison : — 

TOTAL  &S0BIPT8  OF  BET  GOODS  AT  NCW  TOBK. 

In  the  month  of  NoTember,  1861 $1,867,221 

In  the  month  of  November,  18S2 2,881,209 

In  the  month  of  November,  1853 4,788,71'7 

In  the  month  of  November,  185i 2,220,012 

In  the  month  of  November,  1866 4,049,242 

The  month  of  December  will  probably  show  a  further  gain  in  this  respect,  as 
compared  with  last  year,  and  the  total  for  the  next  six  months  is  likely  to  be  in 
excess  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1854-5.  We  annex  a  summary  for  the 
(<mr  weeks  ending  with  November : — 

IMPOaTB  or  JOBUGir  OBT  goods  at  new  YORK  IN  NOVBMBBE. 
SMTIBBD  FOB  OORSUMPTION. 

1852.    18$i.     I8S4.    18§& 

Manafacinres  of  wool $683,461  $1,012,336  $320,267  $924,069 

MamifiieUiree  of  cotton 370,677  664,878  204,446  489,762 

lUnn&ctures  of  silk 969,417  1,178,326  690,767  977,766 

IfBOufactures  of  flax 469,882  612,680  284,060  397,226 

MiseeUaneooe  dry  goods 208,849  217,279  263,712  274,889 

Total  entered  ibr  consumption  .  $2,687,276    $3,67^,498    $1,603,281  $8,063,700 

WfTHDBAWN  FBOM  WABEH0U8K. 

18fii.     I8fil.    18fi4.    185S. 

XftDii&etnresofwod $48,886  $116,961  $167,102  $62,270 

Manulactures  of  eotton 18,960  64,887  62,618  64,078 

Maoo&ctures  of  silk 64,497  123,471  102,264  29,439 

Maoafftcturee  of  flax 20,179  68,892  68,166  32,190 

Ifiscellaaeoos  dry  goods 24,891  67.842  28,831  46,284 

Totol $166,868       $412,048       $418,971      $223,266 

Add  entered  for  consumption 2,689,276      8,676,498      1,603,281     8,063,700 

Tdtal  thrown  on  the  market .. .  $2,804,189    $3,987,641     $2,022,202  $8,286,966 

XNTSBKD  POB  WAEBH0U8ING. 

18fii.  18SS.  1854.         im. 

Manu&ctures  of  wool $68,778  $841,764  $68,292  $176,667 

MaoalactureB  of  cotton 68,066  876,111  186,808  292,637 

Manufactures  of  silk 76,608  816,871  196,909  289,766 

Kanufactures  of  flax 9,373  146,026  69,069  107,094 

MiacellaneonB  dry  goods 41,123  27,448  167,208  119,688 

Total $248,938     $1,208,219       $616,781      $986,642 

Add  entered  for  consumption 2,687,276      8,676,498      1,603,231     3,063,700 

Total  entered  at  the  port $2,881,209    $4,788,717    $2,220,012  $4,049,242 

This  still  leaves  the  total  since  January  1st,  $17,533,370  less  than  the  total  for 
ihe  corresponding  eleven  months  of  last  year,  326,527,735  less  than  for  the  same 
period  of  1853,  and  $4,673,204  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1852,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  comparison : — 
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iiipoftn  or  Foinsir  ]>bt  «oom  at  tbs  poet  of  vew  touc  foe  bucteh  iioimi^  feqh  -^ 

JANUARY   IST. 
BHTBEED  FOE  OONfiUMFTIOir. 

18SL  18il.         \m.  185t. 

MEnufactnresofwool $18,790,189  $24,001,971  $17,629,560  $15,686,562  - 

Kaoniactares  of  cotton.  . ; 8,664,810     18,877,261     12,768.689      7.774,60e' 

Haoufactures  of  Bilk 19,806,978     80,100.877     28,989,516     19,866,854r 

^lanufactnreB  of  flax. 5,654,618      7,847,988      6,155,876       5,290.901^ 

MiacellaDeouB  dry  goods. 8,848,048      4,967,817      5,186,977      4,777.94J^ 

Total $51,264,598  $79,795,799  $65,624,568  $68,88«,26S 

WRHDEAWN  FEOM  WAEEH0U8B. 

\m.       \%a.       18M.       18ft. 

HaDufactaresofwool $1,561,075  $2,029,660  $4,046,154  $2,884,214 

MaDufiictureB  of  cotton 1,888,761  986,857  2,504,128       2,095,998 

Manufactures  of  silk 1,844,280  1,840,906  2,882,267       2,514,650   > 

Manufactures  of  flax 765,805  289,646  889.642       1,189,270 

HiscelUneons  dry  gooda 858,499  857,589  879,266         785,980 

Total  withdrawn $5,857,870    $5,004,608  $10,651,482    $8,810,007 

Add  entered  for  consamptioD  ...     61 ,264,698    79.795,799    65,624,568    68,886,262 

Total  thrown  npon  the  market.  $67,122,4681  $84,800,407  $76,276,000  $62,256,819 

XRTXEXO  FOE  WAEEBOUSnrO. 

18il.         mi.  18§4.  18ft. 

Hannfaetares  of  wool $1,248,850  $2,762,402  $4,668,179  $1,746,241 

Manufactures  of  cotton 860.665  1 .780,460  2,659,442  1,788,099 

Manufiictures  of  sUk 1,909,168  1,981,640  8,654,962  2,106,5<9 

Manufactures  of  flax 887,741  599,848  1,185,658  987.408 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 407.698  864,605  687,490  788,885 

Total $4,769,122     $7,428,855  $12,606,721     $7,810,667 

Add  entered  for consumptioo....     51,264,693     79,795,799     65,624,668    68,886,262 

Total  entered  at  the  port  ...  $56,028,716  $87,224,654  $78,280,289  $60,696,919 

The  exports  for  the  month  of  NoTember  show  a  very  large  gain,  exclusiTcly  In 
domestic  produce,  while  there  has  been  a  large  falling  off  iu  the  shipments  of  the 
precious  metals.  The  total  exports  for  November,  exclusive  of  speeie,  arc 
^3,680,275  greater  than  for  November  of  last  year,  $502,658  greater  than  for 
the  same  month  of  1853,  which  was  a  period  noted  for  large  shipments  of  prodnee, 
and  ^,682,178  greater  than  for  November,  1852.  The  following  is  a  compara- 
tive summary : — 

'EZPOETS  FEOM  mew  TOEE  to  FOESIGN  poets  foe    the    MOMTH  of   NOTEITBEE. 

\m.  18at.         18M.  18S5. 

Domestic  produce $8,529,447  $7,489,987  $4,660,007  $8,844,838 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 27,634  48,088  1 1 6,884  1 29.405 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable)...  641,296  789.872  823,889  806,817 

Specie 809,818  8.865,776  3,588,001  1,011,900 

ToUl  exports $4,908,190  $12,188,672     $8,688,281     $9,792,456 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 4,098.877      8,277,897      5,100,280       8,780,666 

This  brings  the  total  shipments,  exchisive  of  specie,  from  New  York  to  foreign 
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ports  sinoe  JainiMy  Lst,  94,316,778  abore  the  total  for  the  first  eleven  months  of 
last  year,  $3,182361  above  the  the  corresponding  total  for  1853,  and  819,769,304 
abovQ  the  same  period  of  1852  : — 

nrOBTS  FEOM  JKVW  YORK  TO  FOEXIGN  PORTS  FOE  BUTTSM  MOUTHS  FIOM  JANUARY  IST. 

18§i.    18St.    18S4.     18SS. 

Domestic  prodace. $87,768,988  168,874.066  152,667,868  $64,766,778 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 827,146      1,266,771       1,661,968      8,618,875 

Foreign  merchaQdise  (dutiable). .  4,810,270  4.861,966  4,239,044  4^90,000 
Specie. 28,916,950    28^21»506     87,10l,U2    26,689,206 


Total  exports $66,822,299  $88,118,297,  $95,460,017  $89,814,858 

Total,  exclosiye  of  specie 42,906,849    69,491,792    68,858,875    62,676,658 

We  also  annex  a  comparative  table,  showing  some  interesting  particcdars  in  re- 
gard to  the  shipments  of  domestic  prodace : — 

UFORTS   or   CERTAIN   ARTICLES  OF    DOXISTIO   PRODVOR    FROM   NSW   YORK    ^0    FORXI0V 
FORTS  FEOM  JANUARY   IST  TO  9IQBMBSE   17th: — 


AtheB — pots . . .  .bbU. 

pearls 

Beeswax .lbs. 


]8i4.  18tt. 

9,104  18,080 

1,876  2.188 

204,815  169,616 


^read*tuff» — 

Wheat  flour.,  bbls.  865,740  940,142 

Rye  flour 1 0,864  20,1 87 

Com  meal 67,418  49,690 

Wheat bash.  1,654.834  2,920,946 

Rye 815,168  479,286 

OaU   68,869  82,064 

Com 4,463,246  8,790,648 

fQaodles— raold.boxes  49,165  52,798 

sperm 10,316  10,288 

Coal tons  21.868  13.486 

Cotton ..bales  299,486  272,277 

•Hay 8,686  6,784 

Hops 11,117  8,896 


1864.  18ii. 

Naval  stores.... bbls.    622,949  621,547 

Oils— whale.... galls.    815,161  269,192 

sperm 680,587  778,124 

lard 82,465  101,928 

linseed 7,160  11,000 

Protf%9ion9 — 

Pork bbls.     106,164    148,859 

Beet 88,405      68^M 

Cut  meats,  lbs. .  ..16,741,168  15,670,578 

Butter 2,003,860    957,766 

Cheese 3,601,793  6,881,877 

Lard 14,724,862  8,148,901 

Rice trcs      22,606       22,288 

Tallow lbs.  6,770,812  1,810,282 

Tobacco,  crude . .  pkgs  85,1 1 8  81,826 
Do.,  msnufacturedlbs.  8,547,944  4,928,601 
Whalebone 1,708,203  2,089,81 1 


The  foregoing  shows  a  very  large  increase  in  the  shipments  from  New  York  of 
wheat;  the  total  since  January  Ist  having  gained  nearly  80  per  cent.  The  exports 
of  wheat  flour  have  increased  but  little  in  the  aggregate,  although  the  shipments 
of  the  last  few  months  show  an  enormous  gain  upon  the  business  of  last  year. 
The  exports  of  com  are  also  increasing,  but  have  not  reached  the  large  total 
shipped  in  1854.  lliere  has  also  been  a  gain  in  pork  and  cheese,  but  a  very  large 
falling  off  in  beef,  butter,  and  lard.  The  exports  of  rye  have  been  large,  and  the 
demand  for  continental  ports  is  still  active.  Last  year  the  fleet  of  vessels  which 
fitted  out  from  Antwerp,  &c.,  for  Archangel,  just  at  the  close  of  the  British  and 
French  blockxide  for  the  Rea.son,  managed  to  escape  the  ice,  and  brought  back 
large  supplies  of  rye.  This  year  the  same  thing  was  attempted,  but  with  less  fa- 
vorable result*?.  Hevenil  vessels  were  frozen  in  the  ice,  and  the  Russian  Emperor 
prohibited  the  export,  bo  that  the  vessels  which  were  tempted  by  the  large  profit 
oficred,  Imd  a  hard  time  of  it.  There  can  now  be  little  question  but  what  Kurope 
will  need  nearly  all  the  surplus  we  can  spare,  and  very  low  prices  for  breadstuff 
need  not,  therefore,  be  expected  until  after  the  n^t  harvest 
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rmSPAmSD  rOK.THK  HSllCHAllTa'HAOAZtaB  BT  UHLHORR  At  rKKDBElCKSOH,  BR0KBB«,1IBW  TOIX. 

The  transactions  since  our  last  monthly  report,  ending  November  23d,  have 
not  exceeded  20,000  bales,  exclusive  of  about  12,000  bales  sold  in  traositu.  Prices 
have  varied  |c.  a  ic.  per  pound,  closing  at  about  \c.  per  pound  lower  than  those 
quoted  four  weeks  since.  Our  own  manufacturers  have  operated  but  sparingly — 
the  condition  of  the  manufactured  article  being  far  from  satisfactory.  The  bulk 
of  the  month's  sales  being  for  the  continent  and  Liverpool.  The  arrivals  from 
Southern  porta  as  yet  fail  to  add  to  our  small  stock  sufficiently  for  the  execution 
of  any  extensive  orders,  and  in  consequence,  a  very  large  business  continues  to 
be  done  at  all  the  Southern  ports,  and  at  prices  far  beyond  the  vieii{a  of  many, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  almost  general  belief  of  a  crop  of  3,500,000 
bales. 

The  foreign  accounts  received  during  the  past  month,  although  representing  an 
unsatisfactory  state  of  afiairs  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  have  likewise  been 
colored  with  rumors  of  peace,  and  a  speedy  return  to  its  proper  channels  of  the 
legitimate  commercial  transactions  of  the  European  belligerents — the  effect  of 
which  here  has  been  to  sustain  prices  on  a  peace  basis.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  efifect  of  a  more  tranquil  state  of  affairs  abroad  would  increase 
consumption,  or  that  prices  would  advance  in  the  face  of  probable  heavy  re- 
ceipts. 

The  receipts  to  present  time  at  all  the  Southern  ports  show  a  gain  on  last  year 
of  400,000  bales.  The  total  foreign  export  is  250,000  bales  in  excess  of  last 
year— the  increase  to  Great  Britain  being  133,000  bales;  to  France,  57,000 
bales ;  other  foreign  ports,  60,000  bales.  Stock  on  hand  over  last  year,  120,000 
bales. 

For  the  week  ending  November  30th,  the  sales  were  estimated  at  5,500  bales ; 
the  market  opened  with  much  firmness  on  the  part  of  holders,  but,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  foreign  advices,  and  free  arrivals,  the  quantity  on  sale  was  augmented, 
so  that  at  the  close  of  the  week  a  concession  of  ic.  a  ic.  per  pound  was  submitted 
to,  the  market  closmg  at  the  following  asking  quotations : — 

PRICia  ADOPTED    NOVSMBKA    80tH    FOR  THB   FOLLOWING  QUALmSS  I — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.AcTexmtp 

Ordinary 8i  8i  8|               8f 

Middling H  9i  H              H 

Middlingfair 10  10*  lOi             lOf 

Pair lOi  lOi  lOf             11^ 

The  foreign  advices  to  hand  during  the  week  ending  December  7th  reported  a 
succession  of  declines,  on  which  prices  here  fell  off  |c.  a  ic.  per  pound  on  aU 
grades.  Sellers  at  the  close  of  the  week  were  firmer  in  their  demands,  and  the 
market  closed  steady  at  the  following  quotations,  with  sales  for  the  week  of  5,000 
bales,  and  about  4,000  bales  m  transitu : — 

PRICIS  ADOPTSD    DKOXMBIR    7tH   FOR  THK  FOLLOWING   QUALITIES: 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.Ic  Texas. 

Ordinary. 8  8  8^               8^ 

Middling 9  H  H               H 

Middlingfair H  H  10               10^ 

Pair 9f  10  10^              11 

A  reduced  stock  enabled  holders  during  the  week  ending  December  14th  to 
obtain  ic.  per  pound  advance,  notwithstanding  a  still  further  decline  in  the  foreign 
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markets.  Prices  at  the  Southern  ports  being  ably  maintained  likewise  strength- 
ened this.  The  sales  for  the  week  were  4,500  bales,  and  5,000  bales  in  transitu. 
The  market  closed  firm  at  the  following : — 

PBICES  ADOPTED   DECEMBER   14TH   FOE  THE  FOLLOWIKG   QUAUTIE8 ! — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.  O.  k,  TexM. 

Ordinary 8i  8^  8^            8^ 

Middling 9^  9|  9^             9f 

Middling  fair 9$  9J  10^          10^ 

Fair 10  10^  lOf          lU 

The  transactions  for  the  week  closing  at  date  are  estimated  at  5,000  bales,  and 
3,500  bales  in  transitu.  There  is  no  change  to  be  noticed  in  quotations,  if  we 
except  an  indifference  on  the  part  of  holders  to  offer  their  stocks  on  account  of 
rather  more  favorable  Liverpool  advices.  Buyers  for  export  are  alike  indifferent 
about  purchasing,  except  at  some  slight  concession.  The  market  closed  quiet  at 
the  annexed  rates  : — 

PBICES   ADOPTED   DECEHBEB   21ST  FOB  THE   FOLLOWING   QUALITIES: — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.  At  Texas. 

Ordinary. 8i              8^  8i                8i 

Middling *  9^               9f  9^                9f 

MiddUngfair 9f              9|  10^              lOi 

Fair 10              10^  10|              11^ 

CROP. 

Views,  both  North  and  South,  are  expressed  in  the  figures  3,300,000  to. 
3,500,000  bales. 


COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 

COMMERCE  AKD  NAVIOATIOBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  the  16th  of 
September,  1850,  entitled  "  an  Act  to  provide  for  printing  the  Annual  Report 
upon  Commerce  and  Navigation,"  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  cause  the  said  report  to  be  completed  at  as  early  a  day  before  the 
first  Monday  in  January  in  each  year  as  practicable,  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  Secretary, 
stated  in  a  letter  which  accompanies  the  report  for  the  year  ending  June,  1855, 
that  the  report  was  completed  on  the  12th  day  of  October,  1855,  nearly  three 
months  in  advance  of  the  time  designated  in  said  act. 

The  work  was  immediately  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  public  printer,  and  thia 
usual  number  of  copies  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  two  houses  of 
Congress  and  their  officers  on  the  day,  (first  Monday  in  December,  1855,)  five 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  time  limited  in  the  act  for  that  purpose. 

In  order  to  present  in  one  number  a  full  statistical  view  of  the  Commerce,  Ac, 
of  the  United  States,  we  have  been  compelled  to  abridge,  or  omit  altogether,  sev. 
eral  of  our  asual  departments  in  the  present  number  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine* 
The  tables  thus  presented  will  be  found  more  valuable  for  ready  reference,  present 
and  future. 

The  first  which  follows  gives  a  summary  statement  of  the  value  of  the  cxporti 
of  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  during  the  year 
oommeocing  on  the  1st  of  July,  1854,  and  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1855  :— 
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Domno  xacpoEn  or  ths  unitso  btatxb. 


PEODUOT  or  TBB  BXA. 

FtiheritM — 

Oil  spennaceti $1,598,882 


Oil,  whale  and  other  fish. . 

Whalebone 

Spennaceti 

Spennaceti  candles. 

Fish,  dried  and  smoked  .. . 
Fish,  pickled 


4^6,^05 
781,680 

46,411 
186,458 
879.892 

94,111 


18,616,894 

FRODUOT  OF  THE  F0EB8T. 

Stavee  and  headingf 11,922,288 

Shingles 148,862 

Boards,  plank,  <fe  scantling .  2,644,066 

Hewn  timber 806,648 

Other  lumber. 677,669 

Onlc  bark  and  other  dye.,  •  99,168 

AU  manu  Tiiu^turtiA  of  wood.  8,688,420 
Naval  stores — 

Tar  atid  pitch. 288,028 

Roein  and  turpentine 1,761,428 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl 448,499 

Ginseng 19,796 

Skins  and  fun 709,681 


$12,603,887 

FEODUOT  OF  AOEIOULTITEB. 

Of  anim<d»^Beet $2,600,647 

Tallow 1,862,406 

Hides 86 1,982 

Horned  cattle 84,680 

Butter. 418,728 

Cheese 614,084 

Pork,  pickled. 4,890,979 

Hams  and  bacon 8,196,978 

Lard 4,018,016 

Wool 27.802 

Hogs. 2,192 

Horses 108,484 

Mules.... 88,420 

Shfeep 18,887 


Veaetable food— 'Wheat  .... 

Flour 

Indian  com. 

Indian  meal 

Rye  meal 

Rye,  oats,  and  other  small 

'  grain  and  pulse 

Biscuit  or  ship  bread. .     • 

Potatoes 

Apples 

Onioos 

Rice 


$17,178,080 

$1,829,246 

10,896,908 

6,961,671 

1,237,122 

286,248 

288,976 
667,788 
208,416 
107,648 
64,496 
1,717,968 


$28,661,362 


Total  of  •grienltare. .  • .  $40^29,44  2 


Ck)tton 

Tobacco. 

Hemp 

Other  agricultural  products 

Flax  seed 

Clover  seed 

Brown  sugar 

Hops. 


MANUFAOTOESS. 


Refined  sugar 

Wax 

Chocolate      

Spirits  from  grain 

Spirits  from  molasses 

Spirits  from  other  materials . 

Molasses 

Vinegar 

Beer,  ale,  porter,  and  cider,  in 

casks 

Beer,  ale,  porter,  and  cider,  in 

bottles 

Dnseed  oil 

SpiriU  of  turpoDtme 

H  maeholi^  furnLture 

Coachea  jldJ  parla,  and  rail- 
road-cars and  parts 

Hats  of  fur  or  silk. 

Hats  of  paim-leaf 

Saddlery 

Trunks  and  valises 

Adamantines  &.  other  candles. 

Soap 

Snuff. 

Tobacco,  manufactured. 

Gunpowder 

Leather 

Boots  and  shoes 

Cables  and  cordage. 

Salt 

Lead 

Iron,  pigs 

"    bara 

"    naila 

"    castings  of 

"  all  other  manufac.  of  . . 
Copper  A  brass,  <&  manuf  of. 
Drugs  and  medicines 


88.143.844 

14,712,468 

121,320 

6,016 

13,670 

286.408 

1,310,720 

$1,616,714 


$626,468 

69,905 

2,771 

384,144 

1,448,280 

101,886 

189,880 

17.281 

18,608 

26.466 

49,680 

1,187,162 

803,960 

290.526 

140.692 

37.222 

64,886 

36.208 

699,141 

412,208 

14.088 

1,486,075 

366.051 

288,867 

763,639 

816.267 

166,879 

14,298 

28,060 

10,189 

256,188 

806,439 

8,168,596 

690,766 

788,114 


$15,083,614 

Cotton  pieci  goods — 

Prinied  or  colored $2,61 8,655 

White,  other  than  duck. . .       2,793.910 

Dock. 113,866 

All  other  manuikctures  of.         886,250 

$6,867,181 

Hemp,  cloth  and  thread  . . .  2,606 

"      bags  <&  other  manuf.  of  84,00t 

Wearing  apparel 228,801 
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sr 


and  itooe  ware 

jvl  battoos 

dr  all  kinds 

tables  and  apparatus 
aa  and  parasols  .... 
and  leather  not  sold 

I  ponod 

iaes  . . . , 

presses  and  type. . . 

mstmmeQts 

id  maps 

id  stationery 

Bd  vamiah, 

.real  and  mock 

i  ailver  and  gold  leaf, 
kctoresoit 


ind  lead  . 
Ad  stone. 


112,119 

82,049 

10,866 

4,916 

8,441 

86,046 

14,829 

86,406 

106.867 

207»218 

186,637 

168,096 

17,888 

9,061 

204,679 

14,279 

6,288 
168,646 


Artificial  flowers 

Bricks  and  lime 

India-nibber  boots  A  sboea. . 
India-rubber,  all  other  manu- 
factures of .'.... 

Lard-oil '. 

Oil-cake. 


Coal 

Ice 

Oold  and  silver  coin  . .  • 
Gold  and  silver  buUioa . 
Quicksilver 


$4,160 

67,898 

686,769 

722,888 

82,946 

789,689 

$9,668,828 

687.006 

190,798 

19,842,428 

84,114,996 

806,119 


Article t  not  enumeratetl— 

Manufactured. 8,274,848 

Raw  produce 1,646,618 

Total 246,708,668 


>llowing  table  exhibits  the  value  of  our  domestic  exports  to  each  foreign 
distiDguishing  the  amount  exported  in  American  and  foreign  vessels, 
d  domestic  exports  to  all  countries,  it  will  be  seen  by  this  and  the  previous 
r  the  year,  was  ^246,708,553 ;  of  which,  8129,475,967  was  exported  to 
[  alone,  $159,181,095  to  Engknd  and  all  her  possessions,  leaving  l^ss  than 
OjOOO  for  all  other  countries : — 


VALUE  or  Doiosno  BZPORTs  TO  SAOH  foauoM  ooinnraT. 


r  exported. 
D  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas. 
1  America. 


abd  Norway.. 
West  Indies. 

t 

Vest  Indies.. 
S- 


Brman  ports 


Test  Indies  , 

uiana. 

ast  Indies.. 


itish  North  American  Poseess'ii 

^estladiea. 

Lmduraa. 


I  in  Africa 

Lostralia. 

last  Indiefr 

Q  the  Atlantic. 

Q  the  Mediterranean 

Forlh  Amencan  Posseipioiia. . 


la  Amerioaa 
▼eeselt. 
$48,940 
84,126 

"662,611 

61,914 

20,971 

779,880 

676,468 

2,262,026 

uVo.m 

228  Jl  8 
287,968 
286,448 

2,184,828 
94,066,678 

1,697,249 
886.12^ 
176,012 
176,421 

8,449,118 

1.774,788 

8,689,727 
288,988 
767,792 
878,688 

2,668.864 

711.929 

27,786,420 

8,266,081 
24,194 


in  foreiga 


20,466 

886,406 

6,942 

60,026 

68.781 

1,469,973 

4,867,708 

10,969 

689,406 

4,827 

V,494 

192,026 

86.410.289 

609,602 

828,608 

49,868 

88,976 

6,601,646 

4,081,090 

1,148,424 

187,496 

66,827 

64,942 

89,679 

2.190 

609,874 

62,578 

126^664 


Toeaeh 

oouDtry. 

$48,940 

84,126 

20,46« 

949,017 

68,866 

70.99r 

848.111 

2,085.441 

.  7,119,728 

10,969 

1,920.869 

282,640 

287,968 

287,987 

2,876,864 

129,476,967 

2,806,761 

1,209,688 

226.86& 

212,897 

9,960.764 

6,866,878 

4,788,161 

471,488 

824,119 

448,475 

2,708,048 

714.119 

28,296,294 

8,827,604 

160,848 
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Cfommereial  Statistics, 


Whither  exported. 

Fnnch  West  Indies 

French  Oaiaoa. 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic. 

Soain  on  the  Mediterranean. 

CHinarj  Islands 

Philippbe  Islands 

Cuba 

Porto  Rico 

Portugal 

Madeira.. 


Cape  de  Verd  Islands 

Aaores. ; 

Sardinia 

Tnscany , 

Papal  SUtes 

TwoSidlies 

Austria 

Austrian  Possessions  in  Italj 

Turkey  in  Europe , 

TurkeyinAsia 

Other  ports  in  Africa 

Hayti 

San  Domingo 

Mexico ^ . , 

Oflotra!  Republic 

Kew  Oranada 

Teneauela 

Braail 

Uruguay,  or  Oisplatine  Republic 

Buenos  Ayre^  or  Argentine  Republic. . 

OWli 

Peru 

B^ador. 

Sandwich  Islands 

China. 

Other  ports  in  Asia 

Whale  fisheries 


In  American 

vessels. 

$822.44*7 

78,652 

921,117 

126,789 

48,211 

84,862 

7,841,083 

1,022,071 

170.411 

88,821 

56,496 

13.568 

1,662,688 

214,801 

227,840 

94,908 

109,360 

706,861 

819.942 

416,982 

1,264,686 

1,691,724 

182.268 

1,928,787 

1,166,779 

878,747 

1,067,066 

8,889,088 

848,886 

770,668 

2,778.260 

627,247 

66.092 

928,468 

1,626,697 

16,666 

8 


In  foreign 
▼eeaels. 
$74,890 

268,041 
8,249,891 

9.841 
266,086 
122,610 
100,806 

9,681 

419 

286,648 
12,116 
61,900 

112,887 

411.826 
67,880 

64'.799 

181,819 

28,684 

829,681 

44,806 

13,498 

96,688 

184,186 

60,321 

40.108 

216.971 

129,076 

1,218 
7,360 

6,696 


Toesch 

eountry. 

$896,887 

78,602 

1,189,168 

8,876,680 

48,211 

94,208 

7.607,119 

1,144.081 

270.716 

48,602 

66,496 

18.972 

1,888.186 

226.917 

270,740 

207,790 

109,800 

1,168,177 

877.32? 

416,982 

1,809,485 

1,778,042 

166,792 

2,268.868 

1,210,684 

892.24& 

1,102,604 

8,978,219 

394,657 

810,76$ 

2,994,281 

766.82$ 

66,092 

929,671 

1,688,007 

16.500 

880,18$ 


Total $182,885,249      $63,823,804    $246,708,65$ 

As  cotton,  the  great  staple  of  the  Southern  States,  is  by  far  the  largest  article 
of  cor  domestic  export,  we  subjoin  a  table  compiled  from  the  report,  showing  the 
quantity  and  value  exported  to  the  several  countries  with  which  we  have  couimer- 
dal  intercourse :— < 

■ZPORT  or  OOTTOM  TO  DirrSBElfT  OOVNTaiBS. 
Bales. 

WUtber  exported.  No. 

RDseia  on  the  Baltic  and  NorUi  Heas  1 ,025 

Sweden  and  Norway 19,868 

Denmark. «.... 689 

Hambuig 18,679 

Bremen 01,648 

Other  German  parte 88 

Holland. 11,428 

Belgium 28.888 

England « . .  1/^06,600 

ScoUand 22,469 

Ireland 6,079 

Gibraltar 620 

Canada 174 

Other  British  N.  A.  PoBsesaions. , . .  1,879 

Fhmce  OD  the  AUantk 40«»14$ 


Sea  Island. 
Founds. 


20,060 
'49,408 


9,991,186 
866,108 


2,$14»$4ft 


Other. 
Poands. 

Tslue. 

448,897 

$48,647 

8,428.487 

741,278 

209.186 

20,971 

8,148,818 

761.072 

22,640,618 

2,020,488 

10.769 

1,075 

4,892.006 

418,48$ 

12,219,668 

1.042,484 

661,609.777 

06,000,297 

9.899,684 

928.18$ 

2,281,709 

188,817 

260,070 

28.604 

78,888 

7,487 

804,866 

79,669 

201»629,012 

18,019»$$^ 

Oommereiai  Staiuiiet.  8i 

Bales.      Sea  Island.  Other, 

htfber  exported.  No.          Poundi.              Pounda.  Value. 

on  the  Mediterraneao 11 J50         17,088        6,862,914  $516,043 

«i  the  Atlaotic 8,747     ],68],740  164,698 

■1  the  Mediterraoean. 78,461     81,440,066  8,165,686 

21     9,620  770 

ii 820     144.006  16.788 

a 88,6i6     14,777,765  1,288.887 

r. Ill     61,467  4.804 

Sutea 46     19.860  1,614 

cUies 2,830     1,288,492  109.724 

I.... 1.939     965,114  85,062 

ID  PoeseesioDS  in  Italy 18,881     8,806,351  751.622 

26,917     7,627,079  744,619 

T6tal 2,808,403  13,069,690    996.866,011  88,148,844 

give  below  a  general  statement  of  merchandise,  &c.,  of  the  growth,  prod- 
manufacture  of  foreign  countries,  exported  from  the  United  States  during 
ir  ending  June  30th,  1855,  distinguishing  the  amount  (in  dollars)  free  of 
od  paying  duty,  also  the  amount  in  American  and  foreign  vessels : — 

Ujm  or  FOBKIOK  MEaOHANOISK,   ETa,  EXPOETID    FEOM    THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Free  of  Paying                              In  American   Inforefga 

Utber  exjwrted.                    daly.  duties.            TotaL            vessels.  ressela. 

OD  Baltic  A  N.S..         |1,690  $18,724        |20,414        $20,414       $ 

I  poeseas'na  in  N.  A.          2,826  17.141           19,966           19,966          

» 10,800           10,800            10,800 

1  aod  Norway 8,666  26,227           28,798          20,680  8,218 

h  West  Indies....               67  884               891               891          

rk 8,676            8,676            6,876  1,800 

West  lodiee 2,202  48,161           46,863          87,208  8,146 

irg 68,128  447,066         616,194         106,026  410,169 

1 106,264  864,683         469,887         146,170  814,717 

German  porta 1,23d  ^1,406            2.642         2,643 

dl 17.724  190,891         208.616         103.888  104,78a 

Weat  Indies 63  7,663            7,616            7.430  186 

Oniana 26  10.617           10.648          10.648         

Bast  Indies 87,170  16,716          68,886          63,886          

n 966.781  694.106      1.660,886      1,490,621  60,266 

d 8,626.894  2,627,2B4      6,163,178      4,808,862  1,844.826 

id 6.620  108,969    114.489     89,226  26,264 

I 331,726  1,126    882.851    882.661  800 

SI 26.682  97,697    128,379    122,720  659 

89,628  32,824     72,452     81.982  40,620 

1 1,079,000  7.690.680   8,769.580   6.656.802  3,113,278 

Brit.  N.  Amer.  pees.      820,644  2,909,254      8,229,798      1,613,726  1,616,072 

West  ladies 168,729  79,268         282,992         170,686  62,807 

Honduras 9,177  42.349           61,626          48,434  8,092 

Gniana 66  747               818               868  446 

poBBess.  in  Africa..           1,122  7,716            8,837            8,767  70 

Australia 647  819.959        820,506        261,418  69,088 

East  Indies 110,690  87,454         198,144        181,627  16,617 

OD  the  Atlantic  . .       190.900  899.246      1,090,146      1,097.659  62,487 

on  the  MediUrr'n.         77,026  87,069         164,084         165,746  8.889 

t  K.  Amer.  poss'ns..         12,276  28.801           85,677            6,148  29,684 

Weatlndiea 1,988  10,876           12,864            1,761  11,118 

I  Gmana 1,966            1,966            1,966          

DO  the  Atlantic...       149,217  1,900        161.117         180,260  20,867 

ODtbeMediterr'n..       200.889  2.812        208.701        208.456  245 

r  Islands 83$  2,754            8.086            8,086          

^IiUpds 76.079  7,629          88,708          88.708         
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Chmmereial  Statistics. 


Whither  exportad. 

Onbft 

Porto  Rico 

Portugal 

Hadeira    „.. 

Gape  de  Verd  Itlaoda  . . . 

Aiores ^. 

Sardiaia ^.. 

Tiucany „,, 

Papal  States 

Two  Sicilies 

Anstria 

Austrian  poss'ns  in  Italy. 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Tiirkey  in  Asia 

Other  ptirts  io  Africa. . . . 

Hayti 

San  Domingo 

Mexico «.... 

Central  llepublic 

New  Grauoda 

Venezaela 

Brazil . 

Uruguay 

Boeeus  Ay  res 

Chili 

Peru : 

Sandwich  Islands 

GRiioa ^.    .. 

Other  portt*  in  Asia 

Whale  fisheries 


Free  of 
daty. 

$71,461 

6,680 

18.349 

2,470 

1,820 

698 

88,930 

86,068 

821,604 

16.489 

48,779 

12,848 

67,464 

2,690 

627 

8,846 

7.018 

220 

89.172 

17,198 

168,709 

3,380 

74,850 

64.219 

10,664 

8,024 

78,660 

179 

2,447 


Paying 
daUen. 

$826,012 

88,867 

11,618 

2,791 

1,800 


64.914 

7,601 

67 

122,082 

64,031 

2,975 

41,940 

41,533 

63,780 

807.169 

4.667 

662.418 

61,866 

80,628 

63,647 

124,846 

24,136 

83,821 

877,807 

103,659 

192.927 

107,822 

17 

18.767 


Total. 

$897,468 

88,987 

24,867 

6,261 

8,120 

698 

148,844 

42,669 

67 

443,686 

70,620 

61,764 

64,788 

108.997 

66,470 

807,796 

7,922 

669,486 

M,686 

169,800 

70,845 

288,064 

27,516 

168.671 

482,026 

114,228 

196,961 

186,872 

196 

16,214 


laAmerLoui  laflBnlsB 


$389,842 

.   82,722 

6,460 

4,806 

8,120 

698 

96,069 

42,669 


227.667 
70,620 
61,764 
82,989 

108,997 
65,928 

272,088 
6,678 

688.807 
60.818 

167,616 
6f,016 

270,425 
20,899 

160,809 

826,819 
49.692 

191.021 

176,916 

196 

16.749 


$^,iai 

6^16 

19.417 

956 


47,775 


67 
216,129 


21,794 


647 

86.718 

1,849 

185.629 

1,268 

2.284 

15,829 

17.«29 

7,116 

M62 

105,707 

64,5S1 

4,980 

9,456 


456. 


Total 8,806,476    19,641,818    28,448,293    20,366,818    8,082,980 


From  warehouse . . . . 
If ot  from  warehuu»e . 


18,976.796    18,975,796      9,999.065    8,976,740 

8,806,476      6,666,023    14,472,498    10,366,258    4,105,240 


The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  imports  into  the  Unitotl  States,  payiug 
daty  ODd  free  of  duty,  and  in  ^Unerican  and  foreign  vessels,  for  the  year  ending 
Jane  30th,  1855  :~ 


FOBHaN  IMPOBTS  INTO   THE    UNITIP    STATEa 


Whence  Imported. 
kOD  Baltic  (icN.S.. 
Russia  OD  the  Black  Sea.. 
Russia  in  N.  America. . . . 

Prussia 

Sweden  and  Norway . . . . 
Swedish  West  ladies. . . . 

Denmark «. 

Panish  West  ludiee 

Hamburg^ 

Bremen 

Other  German  ports 

Holland 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Dutch  Quiana 

Dutch  East  Indies  ....•• 

Belgium 

England 


Free  of 
duty. 

12,749 


10 

169 

16,816 

29,912 
16,146 
61,664 

848,642 
81,676 
23,896 

692,862 

11,167 

2,028,621 


Paying 
duties. 

$247,807 

26,308 

19,249 

837,804 

848,731 

16,413 

1,701 

196,396 

2,829,889 

10,593,014 

97 

1,477,058 

407,266 

182.787 

889,418 

8,887,523 

100,407,672 


TotaL 

$260,666 

26,308 

19,249 

837,814 

848.900 

82,229 

1,701 

226,308 

2.846,636 

10,644,678 

97 

1,826,700 

488,841 

206,638 

1,032,270 

8,898,690 

102,486,298 


Id  American 
veflsels. 

$260,666 

26.308 

18,212 

310,907 

647,022 

31,796 

1,029 

204,407 

461,837 

6.631,288 

97 

984.680 

878,404 

192.216 

924.981 

8,044,110 


Infbnlgm 


1,087 

26,907 

201,878 

484 

67S 

20,901 

1.893,698 

4,118,290 


891.020 

65.487 

14^17 

107,889 

864,580 


77,749,622  24,685,771 


Oomamdal  StatiMa. 


n 


•  imported. 


•  K.  Am.  poss'Ds 

est  Indies 

Mtduras 


m  pon^Ds  iQ  S.  A. 
MTiitui  Africa.. 

istratia 

st  Indies 

the  Atlantic... 
tiieMediter*n.. 
Amer.  poss'ns . 
est  Indies 


lieAUaDtic... 
iieMedlterr'n. 


Free  of 
duty. 

116,654 

5,408 

6.876.496 

1,227,627 

440,527 

79,692 

58,607 

19,500 

5,«68 

144,388 

185.188 

134,366 

5,612 

504 

42,578 

2,500 

19,090 

85,911 


IftUnds 


.       175,108 

468,879 

> 162,487 


''erd  Islands.. . 


ies. 
e*  . 


825 

7,855 

157.881 

2,039 

86,803 


XMe*ns  in  Italy. 
Barope 


28,957 

98,429 

454 

2,475 

5^19 


isin  Africa.... 


qgo  , 


95.909 

3,010,088 

4,821 

1,995,588 

spobllc 212,449 

lada 564,428 

1,490,522 

11»856,640 

860 
1.429 
701.583 
265,212 


^res. 


Islands 293,618 

477 

6,881,494 

leriee 24,592 

plaoee 


duttas. 

$8,986,040 

152,298 

66,250 

57,208 

5,805.818 

1,726.793 

1,078,148 

260,282 

48,573 

898,265 

79,205 

6.272,196 

28,875,088 

2,594.121 

189,850 

1.856 

6.046 

499.050 

1.899,461 

46.155 

2.692,888 

18,156,460 

2,818.561 

186,067 

25,608 

16,945 

41,780 

215,198 

1,678,201 

68.984 

1,694,992 

286,711 

115.689 

44,987 

738,108 

43,592 

1,241,618 

464,449 

186.217 

887,442 

78,960 

1,285,344 

2,126,347 

8,862.895 

242,849 

2,643,658 

2,818,313 

883,406 

18,653 

149,281 

6,050 

4,167,232 

15.478 

1,676 


TotaL 

$8,954,594 

152,298 

66,541 

62.616 

12,182,814 

2,964.420 

1,518,670 

839,974 

107,180 

19,600 

899,068 

223,598 

5,457,378 

29,009,898 

2,599,738 

189,854 

44,484 

8,546 

618.140 

1,986,872 

46,155 

2,'867,441 

18,625,339 

2,475,998 

186,067 

25,988 

24,300 

199,111 

217,282 

1,709,604 

68,984 

1,718,949 

880,140 

116,143 

47,462 

748,427 

43,692 

1,887,627 

2,474,487 

141,088 

2,882,880 

286,409 

1,799,672 

8,616,8^9 

16,218,986 

242,709 

2,646.087 

8,618.896 

697,618 

12,558 

442,899 

6.627 

11,048,726 

40,066 

1,576 


laAnertesn  laforslgii 
Tewels.         TMsels. 

$1,191,809  $2,763,285 

48.810       108,988 

64,941  1,600 

62,491  125 

4.777,774    7,404,540 

484.856    2,469.5^4 

996.871       522.299 

288,448         51,626 

88,947         28,288 

19,500  

364,678         44,896 

212,628         11,065 

6,297,460       160,918 

25,248,501    8,760,897 

1,666.829    1,088.404 

11,467       128,8B7 

44,295  139 

8,646        

898,031 

1,115,616 

81,668 

2,660,479 

17,961,776 

2,178,482 

88,806 

21,127 

22,650 

181,978 

28,786 

1,278,089 

10,990 

1,071,065 

1«3,265 

22,639 

86,592 

686,779 


1,294,604 

2,294,997 

128,410 

2,479,453 

276,711 

1,793,929 

2,976.343 

13,640,822 

284,929 

2,460.878 

3,098,489 

680.711 

18,568 

440,869 

6.527 

10.884,617 

84,909 

1,676 


120,109 

819,857 

18,687 

216.962 

668.668 

802,666 

147,761 

4,806 

1,650 

17,188 

198,496 

481.415 

62,994 

647,884 

196.876 

93,604 

11,870 

57,648 

43,692 

42,928 

179.490 

17.638 

408,377 

10,698 

5,743 

640,627  . 

1,678,613 

7.780 

84,209 

480.407 

16,907 


2,04« 

824,100 
5,156 


40,090,336  221,878,184  261,468,620  203>2H<K)0  59,288,680 

lowing  table  shows  the  national  character  of  the  vessels  which  entered 
d  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  SOth,  1855,  exhibiting 
sr,  tonnage,  and  crews  of  each  nation : — 


n 
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NATIONAL  OEA&ACTKE  OF  FOREIGN  TE88EL8  BNTKRBD  AND   CLEARED  THE  UNITED  STATSfa. 
/     '  ENTERED. X  / OLRARED. v 

No.  ToDt.  Men.  No.  Tods.  M«b. 

Rossiao 8  1,481  72  

Prussian 18  8,750  286  29  11,084  888 

Swedish 57  22,687  751  58  20,434  6M 

Danish 20  6,£08  196  21  5,046  198 

Hamburg 85  87,768  1,888  86  88,348  1,891 

Bremen 229  111,067  8,700  233  111,157  8,086 

Lubec 1  282  12  2  529  20 

Oldenburg 58  18,483  685  55  17,960  616 

Mecklenburg 12  8,801  128  14  4,216  151 

HanoFerian 13  4,400  175  10  8,167  128 

Dutch 54  20,275  857  67  20,611  747 

Belgian 14  6,140  222  U'  6,341  184 

BriSsh 9,080  1,738,128  86,400  8,900  1,756,751  87,974 

French 72  18,286  929  68  18,986  904 

Spanish 184  85,708  1,826  140  36,185  1,794 

Portuguese 48  8,288  878  89  7,783  426 

Sardinian 37  10,880  485  40  12,216  624 

Tuscan 8  948  84  8  948  47 

PafMa 2  419  19  1  164  10 

Sicilian 42  9,674  482  40  9,956  488 

Austrian 10  4,418  156  10  4,707  144 

Haytian I  68  5  1  119  8 

Mexican 85  8,517  882  37  4,152  867 

Oentral  American . .  8  142  19 

NewGranadian 2  225  15  10  8,070  123 

Venezuelan 6  1,349  50  6  1,878  69 

Brazilian 5  1,215  61  5  1,215  68 

Buenos  Ayrean 1  280  10  1  230  10 

Chilian 16  6,406  258  22  8,855  820 

Peruvian 10  8,484  150  9  8,407  146 

Sandwich  Islands 8  292  22  7  1,821  78 

Chinese 1  826  17  ..            

Total 10,012      2,088,948    99,891        9,921    2,110,822      101,978 

The  first  of  the  following  tables  presents  at  a  glance  tlio  value  of  exports,  for- 
eign and  domestic,  and  the  total  value  of  imports  into  the  United  States,  during 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1855  ;  and  the  second,  the  American  and  foreign  tomiage 
entered  and  cleared  ports  in  the  United  States  during  the  same  period : — 

OOMMERCB  or  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

<-  VALUE  or  KXP0ET8. » 

.                     Domestfo         Foreign  Valae 

Coantrlef.                                        produce.        produee.  Total.  oftinportt. 

Russia  on  Baltic  and  North  Seaa          $48,940       $20,414  $69,854  $250,566 

Russia  on  the  Black  Sea. .' 26,808 

Asiatic  Russia • 

Russia  in  America. 84,126         19,966  64,091  19,24» 

Prussia 20,466          10,800  81,266  887,814 

Sweden  and  Norway. 949,017         28,793  977,810  848.900 

Swedish  West  Indies 68,856              891  69,247  82,2i$ 

Denmark 70.996           8,676  79,671  1,701 

Danish  West  Indies 848,111         45,853  888,464  225,808 

Hamburg 2,036,441        515.194  2,550,635  2,846,68$ 

Bremen 7,119,728       459,887  7,579,616  10,644,678 

Lubec. 

Other  Qerman  ports 10,959           2,642  18,601  97 

Holland 1,920,869        208,615  2,128.984  1,826,700 

Dutch  West  Indies 282,640           7.616  240,256  488,841 

Dutch  Quiana. 237,968         10,643  248,606  206.688 

Dutch  East  Indies 287,937         68,886  841,828  1,082,270 
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-VALUS  or  KZP0RT8- 


Domestic  Foreign  Va]ae 

OoQDtriet.  produce.  produce.  Total.  of  imports. 

Belgium $2,876,354  $1,660,886  $3,927,240  $8,898,690 

fin«Jand 129,476,967  6,168,178  138,6«9.146  102,436,298 

Scotland 2,806.751  114,489  2,421,240  8,964,694 

If«land 1.209,683  882,861  1,542,484  162,298 

Gibraltar. 226,866  123,370  848,744  66,641 

***lta 212,897  72,462  284,849  62.616 

Canada 9,960,764  8,769.680  18,720,844  12,182,814 

Other  British  N  A.  PoBecssiona.  6,866.878  8,229,798  9,086,676  2,964,420 

Brkish  West  Indies 4,788,151  282,992  5,021,143  1,618,670 

British  Hondnras 471,483  61,526  622.969  889,974 

British  Guiana 824,119  813  824,932  107,180 

Other  Britwh  PbM.  in  S.Americn  19,600 

Britifih  Possessions  in  Africa....  443,475  8,837  462,312  899,068 

British  Australia 2,703,048  820,606  8,028,649  228,698 

British  East  Indies. 714,119  198.144  912,268  6,467,878 

France  on  the  Atlantic 28,296,294  1,090,146  29,886,440  29,009,898 

France  on  the  Mediterranean .. .  8,327,604  164,084  8,491,688  2,699,788 

French  N.  American  Possess'ns .  160,848  85.677  186,625  189,864 

French  West  IndicsT. 896,887  12,864  409,701  44.484 

French  Guiana. 78,662  1,966  80,618  8,646 

French  East  Indies 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 1,189,168  161,117  1,840,275  618,140 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean  .. .  3,375,680  203,701  3,679,381  1,935,872 

Canary  Islands. 43,211  3,086  46,297  46,155 

Philippine  Islanda 94,203  83,708  177,911  2,867,441 

Cnba 7,607,119  897,468  8,004,582  18,626,889 

Porto  Rico 1,144,681  88,937  1,188,618  2,476.998 

Portugal 270,716  24,867  296,688  186,067 

Hwleira 48.602  5,261  68,768  26,988 

Oape  de  Verd  IsUinds 56,496  8,1 20  59,610  24,300 

Atores 18,972  698  14,566  199,111 

Sardinia 1,888,186  143.844  1,982,080  217,288 

Tuecany 226,917  42,669  269,686  1,709,604 

Papal  States 279,740  67  279,807  68,984 

Two  Sicilies 207,790  448,686  661,476  1,718,949 

Anatria 109,860  70,620  179,870  880,140 

Austrian  Possessions  in  Italy...  1,168,177  61,754  1,219,981  116,148 

Turkey  in  Europe 877,827  54,783  482,110  .       47,462 

Turkey  in  Asia. 416,982  108,997  626,929  748,427 

Egypt 48,692 

Other  ports  in  Africa. 1,309,435  66,470  1,376,906  1,887,627 

Hayti 1,778,542  807,796  2,081,888  2,474,487 

Ban  Domingo 166,792  7,922  168,714  141,088 

Mexico. 2,268.868  669,436  2,922,804  2,882,880 

Central  Republic 1,210,684  61,686  1,262,170  286,40» 

KewOronado. *. 892,245  169,800  1,062,045  1,799,672 

Veneauela 1,162,604  70,846  1,223,449  8,616,869 

Bnuil 8,978,219  288,054  4,261,278  16,218,986 

Uroguay.orCisplatineRepub...  394,657  27,615  422,172  242,709 

Buenos  Ayres,  or  Argentine  R...  810,766  158,671  969,427  2.646,087 

Chill 2,994,231  482,026  3,426,267  8,618,896 

l*eru 766,823  114,228  870,646  597,618 

Kqoador :  66,092         66,092  12,668 

Sandwich  Islands 929,671  195,961  1,126,622  442,899 

Japan 6,627 

China. 1,688,057  186,872  1,719,429  11,048,726 

Other  ports  in  Asia 16,656  196  16,761         

Whale  Fisheries. 380.133  16,214  846,847  40,066 

TTncertain  places 1,676 


Total $246,708,668  28,448,298  $276,166,846  $261,468,620 
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C<nnfMrcial  SkUisties, 


Coaotriea. 
BiiBMa  00  Baltic  and  North  Seas. . 

RttMia  on  the  Black  Sea 

Asiatic  Russia. 

Russia  in  America.. 

Prussia 

Sweden  and  Norway 

ftwtilUb  Wcflt  Indies 

Beontark  4 

Btnink  West  ladiea. 

Hamburg. 

Bremen 

Lobea 

Otiitfr  German  ports 

fiotUod  

]>a(ch  West  Indies 

Dutch  Guiana. 

Dutch  East  Indies. 

Belgium ••••. 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 


WAYIOATIQir  OP  THE  UMrrSD  8TATB8. 

American  tonnsge. 

Entered.         Cleared. 

2.U2  1,588 

299  


Canada 

Other  Brkifih  N.  Amer.  Possessions  . 

British  West  Indies. 

British  Honduras. 

British  Guiana 

.Other  British  Poes.  in  S.  America. . . 

British  PosBessions  in  Africa 

Briti«h  Australia 

British  Lri?-L  lmiJt-4 , 

France  on  the  Atlantic , 

France  on  the  Mediterranean 

French  N.  American  Pussessions.. . . 

French  Wtc^t  Indie 

French  Guiana. 

French  East  Indiee 

S[>aui  in  the  Atlantic. 

6|>niti  on  the  Mediterranean 

Philippine  Islands. 

Cuba 

Porto  Rico 

Pbrti^aL 

Madeira 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands 

Aioree 

Sardinia 

Tnscanjr 

Papal  States 

Two  Sicilies 

Anstria 

Austrian  Poeseseions  in  Italy 

Turkey  in  Europe. 

Turkey  iu  As^ia 

JBJP^ •    ;••• 

Other  ports  m  AfriCi 

HaytL 

San  Domiqgo 

Mexico 


8«1<)0 

8,741 

9,392 

886 

12,146 

8,165 

81,870 


11,910 

11,578 

6.966 

6,486 

86,998 

876.911 

26,678 

4,229 

728 

616 

897.133 

164.812 

62,471 

4,807 

4^21 


8,075 

6,841 

69,078 

187.786 

11,910 

97 

•6,486 

465 

'1V.726 

14,608 
2.294 

26,078 
488,146 

48.249 
6.412 
149 
8,286 
8.200 
1,870 

16,819 


44..SS5 
1.815 
1.C68 
l.UV 
8,640 

'lV.86« 

44.851 

6,554 

89,117 


8,164 

'  '4,601 
1,865 
1,216 

24,247 
6,626 

28,060 


15,978 

9.222 

6,114 

8,406 

87.790 

881,464 

18,674 

12.927 

8,068 

4,088 

890,017 

276,688 

92,080 

5,882 

18,511 

284 

5,222 

43.858 

80,729 

239,948 

26,880 

885 

17.287 

2.715 


22,254 

18,878 
2,147 

12,480 
481.645 

34,190 
5,670 
1,.S94 
6,748 
1,552 

16,754 
2.898 


4,509 
8,1*92 
5,526 
4.017 

4,4  ."S 

16,592 

82.182 

5.011 

41,458 


FOfSigB  tOBBSSe. 

Entered.  ClesMd. 

"1,667  

800  1.174 

4,599  4,850 

811  146 

l,0«7 

6,441  M«0 

88,182  27.297 

121,675  86,&U 

V,284  '    i\i> 

11,720  17,2$S 

8,658  96 

745  

520  3,468 

7,048  4,968 

801,181  268,946 

69,068  18.108 

15,811  26,662 

148  1,808 

899  629 

870^97  908,502 

866,187  498,828 

87.688  82.292 

2,881  4,668 

1,001  1,988 

"227  '  664 

862  2,479 

1,041  4.748 

21,825  11,926 

6.940  4,188 

1.866  8,416 

1,672 


408 

6,570 

88,777 

1,866 

(KM) 

81.1«« 

6.598 

9^0S 

811 

248 
1,880 
4,597 

287 


12,796 

22,686 

120 

1,085 

82.968 

7,889 

6.780 

8A6 

825 

987 

5,878 

7,012 

750 

20,971 

8,069 

"255 
1,757 
680 
1.676 
7.0S4 
1.296 
6,128 


8,444 

2.225 

4,804 

902 


1.516 

7,864 

l,b87 

10,428 
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8i6 


OoiuIMm. 

OentTml  Republic 

Kew  GnuuuU 

YeDesuela 

Branl 

Uniguaj,  or  Ckplatuie  Republic. . . 
BueDM  Ayres,  or  Argentine  Rcpub . 

Chili 

Bolivia 

Peru 

Xquador. « 

Suidwich  Islands. 

China. 

Other  ports  in  Asia 

Whale  fisheries 


American 
Entered. 
90.968 
181.891 
19,968 
85,977 
5,929 
12,588 
15,565 


167,28l' 

277 

24.807 

55,048 


41,817 


tonnage. 

Foreig 

n  tonnage. 

Cteared. 

Kntanxl. 

Cleared. 

90,948 

289 

1,111 

121,568 

106 

1,668 

15,067 

4,596 

4,869 

75,666 

13,844 

2,674 

16.566 

388 

8,166 

18,584 

707 

2,815 

21,667 

4,592 

10,109 

657 

..•••• 

85.161 

11,977 

26,877 

1,011 

19,811 

202 

2.266 

101,660 

16,767 

16,768 

249 

••••■• 

69,869 

464 

2.4U 

Total 8,861,891      4,068,979      2,088,948      2,110.822 

We  give  below  a  condensed  view  of  the  tonnage  of  the  several  dlBtriets  of  the 
United  States  on  the  30th  of  June,  1855  :— 


TOmiAOl  or  OOLLBCnON   DIBTaiOTS  IN  UNITKD  STATU. 


Districts. 
Phisamaquoddy,  Maine.. 


FreochmaD's  Bay 

PeDobscot 

Beliaat 

BMUfor. 

Valdoborough 77,538  06 

Kiscasset 14,849  89 

Bath 147,782  10 

PorUaiKL 102.231  18 


Begfstered. 
Tun4.95tb8. 
25,551  82 
6.907  76 
6,479  55 
12,092  87 
28,960  29 
16,565  05 


Enrolled  and 


Qacu. 

I^eoDebunk. 

Tork 

Portsmouth.  New  Hampshire.. 

^arUngtoD. 

Hewbaryport,  Masaschusetts.. 

Ipawiefa 

Cloaoester... 

.  8alem 

.Beverly 

Harblehead. 

Bostou. 

Flymooth « 

Vail  River. 

New  Bed  ford 

BsmsUble. 

Edgartown 

Kaotucket. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island..*. . . 

Bristol 

Kswport 

Uiddletowo,  Connecticut . .   . . 

ITew  London 

Stonington 

Kew  Haven 

Piirfield 

Champlain,  New  Tork 

Ssckett's  Harbor 

Oswego 

liagara. 


3P42  69 
14,808  45 


21,185 

66 

30,844 

46 

8,931 

88 

19,744 

05 

1,741 

43 

482,439 

40 

2,050  57 

4,170  CO 

157.807  68 

6,657 

08 

6,905 

74 

21,120  77 

11,336 

16 

14,572 

18 

7,623  09 

25,357 

36 

16,867 

04 

7,655 

10 

Tons.  95th8. 
18,953  69 
27,308  07 
41,397  66 
41,872  68 
41,801  88 
28,732  54 
71.858  09 
12,580  11 
27,476  56 
85,086  42 
8.724  98 
8,111  92 

1.891  69 
9,193  93 
6,915  56 
9,982  78 

418  56 

80,806  48 

10.492  42 

6,862  82 

7,127  63 

63,829  50 

8,184  68 

16,862  06 

12,178  71 

78,967  89 

2,578  51 

2,014  56 

9.892  90 
1,922  03 
5,693  10 

16.296  42 

10.637  86 

9,243  24 

17,067  42 

25.065  77 

10.066  55 
6,227  87 

42,460  88 
4B8  07 


Totsl 

tonnage. 

Tont.95UM. 

44,506  06 

84,216  82 

47,977  26 

68,966  60 

70.762  17 

40,297  69 

148.896  16 

26.929  60 

175.258  66 

187,817  66 

7,167  67 
17.420  42 

1,891  69 
80.829  64 

6.915  66 

40.827  29 

418  60 

84,287  41 

80,236  47 

5,862  82 

8.869  11 

646.268  90 

10,235  26 

20,688  66 

169.986  44 

80.616  02 

8,484  80 
28,185  87 
21,229  11 
16,494  16 
18,816  19 
16,296  42 
44,995  ^7 
26,110  27 
24.712  62 
25,066  77 
10.056  66 

6.227  87 

42,460  88 

468  07 
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Enrolled  uid  Tbial 

Registered.  llceo«ed.  ioonage. 

Districts.                                                          ToDB.95th8.  Tons.  95tbs.  Tons.  95UM. 

Genesee. 288  00  288  06 

Oswegatchie 4,486  28  4,486  28 

Boflalo  Creek 76,962  66  76,»52  66 

SagHarbor. 8,499  20  4,492  24  12,991  44 

Greenport 8,812  64  6,416  04  10.228  68 

Kew  York 737,509  87  860,725  29  1,288,284  66 

CapeViDcent. 6,609  16  6,609  16 

OoldSpriDg 6,274  64  6,274  54 

Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey 95  76  30,809  44  30,606  26 

Bridgetown 20,084  41  20,084  41 

Burlington 13,868  77  18,868  77 

Camden 18,416  90  18,416  90 

Kewark 77  68  8,409  68  8,487  26 

Little  Egg  Harbor. 10,824  87  10,824  87 

Great  Egg  Harbor. 19.282  12  19,282  12 

PhUadelpbia,  PennsyWania. 77,441  87  217,865  67  294.806  94 

Preeque  isle    9,269  26  9,269  26 

Pittsburg 98,691  68  98,691  68 

Wttmington,  Delaware 2,476  84  12,694  10  16,169  44 

NewCa8tle 4,017  68  4,017  68 

Baltimore,  Maryland 110,572  42  72,536  40  183,108  82 

Oxford. 12,676  06  12,676  06 

Vienna 1,690  07  24,927  89  26,618  01 

Snow  Hill 6,354  19  6,364  19 

StMary's 8,482  19  8,482  19 

TownCreek 1,82190  1,82190 

Annapolis. 1,796  08  1,796  08 

Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia. 2,916  17  81,616  11  84.680  28 

Alexandria,  Virginia 2,736  09  9,104  89  1 1,840  48 

Norfolk 17,274  66  17.776  80  85,06141 

Petersburg 891  12  2,408  60  8,299  62 

Richmond ^ 4,727  00  6,678  41  10.400  41 

Yorktown 7. 6,462  82  6,462  82 

TVtppahannock 181  91  6,215  64  6,897  60 

Accomac,C.H 7.017  78  7,017  78 

EastRiver 1,781  86  1,781  86 

Teocomtco 8,960  78  8,960  78 

Cherrystone 1,098  87  1,098  87 

Wheeling 6,487  42  6,487  42 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 11,205  61  8,957  06-  20.162  67 

Washington 1,926  64  7,860  89  9,787  68 

Newbem 1,606  10  4,267  41  6,768  61 

KdentoE)                   49  62  699  29  748  81 

Oaradon,                    1,862  63  12,716  89  14,067  92 

Befttifort           655  64  2,560  06  8,116  60 

Plymouth 1,827  91  8,098  68  4,926  64 

Ocracoke 1,604  88  1,604  88 

Charleston.  South  Carolina 82,233  40  24,186  76  66,419  21 

Georgetown 2,234  60  2,281  62  4,616  17 

Beaufort 

Savannah,  Georgia. 17,990  60  9,606  28  27,696  88 

Sunbury 

Brunswick 1,826  82  1,826  82 

Hardwick 

8tMary*8 803  49  280  23  688  72 

Pensacola,  Florida 2,385  77  2,876  68  4,762  60 

St  Augustine 

SuMark's 724  80  724  80 

StJohn's 1,000  51  600  18  1,600  64 

Apaiachicola 98  39  108  14  20168 

Key  West 6,764  94  1,667  68  7,422  62 

Mobile,  Alabama 12,822  84  28,96194  86,274  88 
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*                 Registered. 
Mifets.                                                             Toiia.05Uia. 
Birer,  Misusnppi 

iwg- 

Means,  Louisiana. 114,898  79 


nie,  TeDneisee  . 

bia 

'ile,  KeDtocky  , 
Qia,  Missouri  . . 
po^  Illloois  .... 


I. 

flga,Ohb. 


, (Toledo). 

Ubauy,  Indiana 

Okie,  Wisooosin 

il,  Michigan. 

imackinac. 

•km,  Texas 1,694  81 

a. 86  89 

Isabel 626  81 

randsco,  California 67,621  06 


ncnta 

m,  Oregon 

'aSound 42  70 

idrew's  Bay,  Florida 


Enrolled  snd 

Total 

liceDsed. 

tonnage. 

1VNM.9SU1S. 

Toas.9fttb8. 

2,876  79 

2,276  79 

199  67 

199  67 

86,428  14 

200,886  93 

8,811  94 

8,811  94 

6,269  91 

6,269  91 

2,188  63 

2,188  68 

22,680  14 

22,680  14 

60,692  10 

60,692  10 

60,972  00 

60,972  00 

809  23 

809  28 

2,616  48 

2,616  48 

61,078  12 

61,078  12 

8,061  90 

8,061  90 

28,718  61 

28,718  61 

8,768  24 

8,768  24 

8.698  01 

8.698  01 

16,6?8  76 

16,628  75 

66,068  46 

66,068  46 

4,481  71 

4,481  71 

6,666  84 

7,860  20 

668  90 

704  84 

210  63 

786  49 

80,321  28 

87,842  84 

760  87 

760  37 

8,670  16 

8,670  16 

1,149  68 

1,192  4S 

122  69 

122  69 

rbtal 2,686,186  16    2,676,864  90   6,212,00110 

KUIT  TIKW  OF  THX  TOMNAGX  OF  THX  UNITED  8TATK8  ON  80tH  JUNI,  1865  : — 
BIGISTKRKD  TONNAGE. 

Torn  tL  gsths. 
Bgistered  vessels  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  on  the  80th  of 
it,1866 2,686,186  16 

SNaOLLXO  AND   U0XN8XO  VESSELS. 

T0D8  it  d5\iuu 

Diolled  vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade 

tbeSOth  June,  1866 2,491,108  00 

erased  vessels  under  twenty  tons  employed  in 

eoasting  trade  on  the  80th  June,  1866 '. .  62,147  08 


nSBINO  VE88EL& 

Dfolled  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  fishery  on 

SOtb  June,  1855 , ...         102,927  67 

Broiled  vessels  employed  in  the  mackerel  fish- 

oo  the  30th  June,  1865 21,624  89 

imilled  vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery 

iha  80th  June,  1855 70  28 

ioaased  vessels  under  twenty  tons  employed  in 
end  fiahery  oo  the  80th  June,  1856 8,986  98 


2,648,255  08 


188,609  82 


Total 6,212,001  10 

igistered  tonnage  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  on  the  80th 

It,  1866 186,778  02 

registered  tonnage  employed  other  than  in  the  whale  fishery  on 

I  tOCh  June,  1855 2,848,868  13 


2,686,186  l& 


O*  XXXITd — ^90. 1. 


08  Commercial  Siati$Ue$. 

DE8CBIPTION  OF  TONNAOK. 

Tbe  aggregate  amount  of  tonnage  ol  the  United  States  on  the  80th 
June,  1866 ft,211,001  10 

Whereof— 

Permanent  regiitered  tonnage 1,967,706  88 

Temporary  registered  tonnage 677,480  27 

Total  registered  tonnage 1,6S5,1S6  16 

Permanent  enrolled  tonnage 2,602,499  42 

Temporary  enrolled  tonnage -      18,281  42 

ToUl  enrolled  tonnage 2,616,780  84 

Licensed  tonnage  under  twenty  tons  employed  in 
the  coasting  trade 62,147  08 

Licensed  tonnage  under  twenty  tons  employed  in 
theoodfisbery 8,986  98 

Total  licensed  tonnage  under  twenty  tons 61,184  06 

6,212  001  10 
Of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  there  were  employed  oa  the— 

Ooastiog  trade 2,491,108  00 

Cod  fisheiy 102,927  67 

Mackerel  fishery 21,624  89 

Whale  fishery 70  28 

2,616,780  84 
Of    the    registered    tonnage,    amounting,    as    above    stated,    to 

2,686,186  16,  there  were  employed  io  steam  navigation 116,046  46 

Of    the    enrolled    tonnage,    amouuting,    as    above    stated,    to 

2,616,780  84,  there  were  employed  in  steam  navigation 666,289  61 

Total  steam  tonnage 7  70,286  12 

The  statement  below  exhibits  the  number,  tonnage,  and  class  of  Tcssels  built  in 
each  State  and  Territory  during  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1855  : — 

TneiLS  BUILT  Ilf  THE  UNITKD  8TATI8. 


fitstes  and  Territories. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire.... 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  ...... 

Delaware. ......... 

Maryland  ......... 

District  of  Oolumbia. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina .... 
South  Carolina  .... 
Veoffvia  •••*  ..  *• 
Florida 


Ships  and 

— ■VJ.ABI 

Scboon- 

Sloops  it 

Steam- 

Na  res- 

Tods  and 

barki. 

Brigs. 

era. 

era. 

eels  built. 

9SUIS. 

218 

107 

68 

^ 

6 

896 

216,904  78 

8 

2 

1 

" 

•• 

11 

8,928  24 

70 

3 

69 

8 

9 

144 

79,669  64 

9 

, , 

11 

8 

, , 

28 

7.861  M 

6 

, , 

84 

17 

6 

61 

14,067  17 

46 

98 

866 

48 

664 

116,281  41 

, , 

•  • 

46 

86 

4 

84 

10,960  81 

10 

21 

148 

74 

264 

44,416  48 

1 

, , 

80 

4 

2 

87 

6.477  68 

14 

96 

8 

4 

122 

22,624  81 

, , 

.  a 

1 

28 

29 

1,668  80 

8 

20 

18 

2 

89 

4,608  10 

, , 

,, 

22 

4 

8 

29 

8,594  72 

•  • 

,  , 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

61  %n 

• . 

.  , 

, , 

•  • 

2 

2 

194  81 

•  • 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

.. 

8 

274  87 

Jmnmil  of  BcoMng^  Curreney^  and  Fimemo^ 


.tl 


ITIarritoriM. 
i. 

>p» 

tk 

y 

bV.'.V..'!! 

1 

A.. 


Ships  and 
iMirks. 


-OLAflS  OF  T11TJ.  ^ 

SehooQ'  Sloops  fc  Steam- 
Briga.     en.    canal  boata.  em. 

..  S  8  .. 
..  9  S  1 
..991 
9 
M  1 
97 
8 

99 

9 
19 

1 

4 


No. 


tomiAos. 
Tons  awl 


98 

IS 
8 

18 


18 


11 

6 
19 

.8 
26 
97 
18 

» 
64 

f 
97 

4 
99 


881    126   806    669    948   9,094 


798  81 
869  88 

879  08 

497  46 
8,084  04 
9,401  77 
1,908  00 
1,451  69 
17,751  OO 

787  70 
7348  98 

828  84 
9,117  91 


688,460  04 
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NATIONAL  HNANCES  OF  FRA5CE. 

\§imUeur  publishes  the  returns  of  tlie  indirect  tueg  and  reveniieB,  which 
id,  daring  the  nine  months  of  1855,  ending  on  the  1st  inst,  to  €99,789,000 
Compared  with  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1854,  they  show  an 
bfttion  of  81,055,000  francs.  In  this  augmentation,  however,  the  new 
itablished  in  virtue  of  tlic  laws  of  August  5th  and  July  14th  last,  figure 
m  of  12,268,000  francs,  80  that  the  real  increase  over  1854  is  68,787,000 
The  increase  daring  the  first  two  quarters  was  38,178,000  francs,  and  do- 
third  quarter,  42,877,000  franca, 
diowiag  are  the  items  of  these  retvnB : — 

'  duties,  mortgages,  <fec francs  196,570,000 

loties 87,502,000 

liiUes— on  corn 875,000 

CO  mercbaodise « 92,416,000 

on  colonial  eogar 4 26,596,000 

00  foreign  Bugar. 29,997,000 

Inties 941,000 

wo  dues.... J 2,449,000 

customs  duties  and  receipts ^ 2,196,000 

28,782,000 

UqooTB 82,126,000 

dcMuestic  sugar.. 18,490,000 

iieoa8  duties  and  receipts. 28,718,000 

tol»cco,<fec 119,426^000 

gonpowder 6 ,21 6,000 

ofletters 86,184,000 

9  per  cent  on  money  forwarded  through  the  poetoffioe. 1,948,000 

OMil  coaches 208,000 

mail  packeU 8,000 

hity  00  foreign  correspoodeDce. 6»       981,000 

ilreeeipts 89,000 

otaL 699.789^ 
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The  items  which  exhibited  an  increase  compared  with  1854  were : — 

Registry  duties,  mortgages,  d^c francs  27,482,000 

Stamp  duties 1.902,000 

Import  duties  on  merchandise. 26,609,000 

"           on  colonial  sugar. 4,048,000 

.    "           on  foreign  sugar 12,610,000 

Navigation  dues. , 120,000 

Sundry  customs  duties 118,000 

Salttax 1,916,000 

Miscellaneous  duties  and  receipts 8,1 17,000 

Sales  of  tobacco •. 6.170,000 

Sales  of  gunpowder 462.000 

Duty  of  2  per  cent  on  money  forwarded  by  the  post  office 148/>00 

IVansit  duty  on  foreign  correspondence 66,000 

Occasional  receipts 18,000 

Total  increase 86,944,000 

The  items  which  exhibited  a  decrease  were  : —  '^ 

Import  duty  on  com .francs  816,000 

Export  duties. , 9,000 

Duty  on  domestic  sugar. 8,748,000 

PotU^e  of  letters 1,169,000 

Fares  m  mail  coaches 126.000 

Fares  in  mail  packets. 86,000 

Total  decrease 6,889,000 

The  amount  collected  during  the  first  quarter  was  211,406,000  francs ;  during 

the  second,  231,856,000  francs ;  and  during  the  third,  256,827,000  francs. 

The  direct  tax  paid  into  the  treasury  down  to  the  30th  September  last,  amounted 

to  305,146,000  francs,  exceeding  by  14,918,000  francs  the  amount  due  at  that 

date.  

DEBT  OF  SOUTH  CAROUiSA. 

The  following  statement,  which  exhibits  the  public  debt  of  South  Carolina  as 

it  appears  on  the  books  of  the  Loan  Office  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1855, 

is  derived  from  the  message  of  the  governor : — 

When  Amoant  Rate  Amooatpf 

eontracted.  oQtotandlog:.                Whendae.  of  Interest.  ran.  tnterssl. 

December,  1794.. .  |108,674  84  At  will  of  State 8  per  cent  $8,110  28 

December,  1888.. .  86,478  48  January,  1869 6  per  cent.  1,828  67 

December,  1889.. .  1,011  11  January,  1852 6  per  cent  60  66 

June,           1888...  768.219  56  Half  in  1860  <fr  1870.  6  per  cent  46,09817 

Jnne,           1888.. .  927,777  79  1858  and  1868 5  per  cent  46,888  88 

December,  1858.. .  260,000  00  January,  1871 6  per  cent  15.000  00 

December,  1854.. .  200,000  00  1875 6  per  cent  12,000  00 

Total $2,287,166  28  $124,476  61 

To  the  above  sum  of  92,387,156  23  must  be  added  (800,000,  the  amoant  of 
State  subscription  yet  to  be  called  for  to  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad  Company. 
Thia  will  give  us,  in  principal,  $3,087,156  23,  and  an  annual  intereat  of 
$172,476  61.  If  to  this  is  added  the  sum  of  $1,0<>0,000,  the  amount  of  bonds 
of  said  company  to  be  indorsed  by  the  State,  bearing  7  per  cent  interest,  the  en- 
tire debt  ofcthe  State  may  be  set  down  at  $4,087,156  23,  with  an  annual  inter- 
est of  $242,476  61.  When  this  sum  is  increased,  as  it  most  probably  will  be* 
by  another  million  for  the  completion  of  the  State  Capitol,  the  whole  debt  will 
be  $5,087,156  23,  with  an  annual  interest  of  $302,476  61. 
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GOLD  AVD  THB  GURREHCT. 
Governor  Gardiner,  of  MassachusettB,  in  his  first  message  to  the  Le^ature 
of  that  State  in  January,  1855,  made  some  excellent  suggestions  in  relation  to 
gold.  Oovemor  G.,  be  it  remembered,  is  a  merchant,  and  his  views  on  the  cnr- 
rency  are  the  result  of  experience.  We  have  before  us  a  pamphlet  of  some  six- 
teen pages,  understood  to  come  from  the  pen  of  Amos  A.  Lawrknck,  Esq.,  a  mer- 
chant, and  son  of  the  late  Amos  Lawren'ce.  Mr.  L.,  though  a  director  in  the 
Snflblk  Bank  of  Boston,  is  opposed  to  the  circulation  of  "  small  bills/'  We 
quote  a  few  passages  from  the  pamphlet  as  follows  : — 

"  The  immense  products  of  the  mines  of  California,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
ecMild  not  have  lailed  to  supply  the  precious  metal  in  abundance  for  the  wants  of 
the  corrency.  But,  under  tne  influence  of  the  tariff,  during  the  past  year — when, 
fortunately  for  Europe,  but  unfortunately  for  us,  there  was  no  famine  to  create  a 
want  of  our  grain,  and  no  necessity  requiring  any  other  of  our  surplus  products 
— gold  alone  could  pay  a  large  portion  of  our  foreign  debt.  The  report  of  the 
Secretarr  of  the  IVeasury  shows  the  fatal  result.  Of  the  extraordinary  receipts 
from  California  during  the  past  year,  thirty-eight  millions  of  dollars,  or  over  mn&> 
tenths  of  the  whole,  '  simply  passed  through  the  country,  in  transitu,  and  wer^ 
shipped  away  to  nay  for  imported  products  of  European  labor,  and  the  interest 
on  our  European  debt* 

"  *  Had  this  golden  gift  of  Providence,*  continues  the  governor,  *  been  retained 
at  home  to  enrich  the  American  artisan  and  tiller  of  the  soil,  instead  of  having 
been  squandered  to  purchase  foreign  luxuries  and  the  product  of  foreign  labor,  wq 
should  this  day,  as  a  nation,  doubtless  have  enjoyed  prosperity  in  every  branch  of 
industry,  instead  of  the  threatened  depression  and  distress  which  now  alarm  the 
eommunity.*  '  Threatened  depression  and  distress  !*  Would  that  it  had  been 
only  threatening,  llie  dire  experience  of  the  past  two  months  has  left  an  in]iprc»> 
lion  upon  the  business  and  laboring  portions  of  the  community,  that  will  be  efi&u^ 
only  by  a  long  course  of  prosperity. 

"  But  how  has  the  exportation  of  thirty-eight  millions  of  gold  produced  these 
sad  results  ?  In  part,  as  we  all  know,  because  gold,  representing  accumulated 
eapital,  went  out  of  the  country,  instead  of  the  current  products  of  the  national 
labor,  by  which  means  labor  has  been  compelled  to  fold  its  hands  in  helple^  idle- 
ness, and  beg  the  bread  it  might,  and  would  otherwise,  have  wrung  from  the  soil, 
the  loom,  or  the  anvil.  Very  much  of  the  distress,  however,  has  re8ulte<l  as  the 
effect  of  the  drain  upon  the  currency.  Considering  the  wants  of  the  nation,  the 
drculatiDg  mediom  of  the  country  lias  been  reduced  to  an  unparalleled  degree. 
Why  have  we  heard  so  often  lately  of  the  failure  of  wealthy  merchants,  and  at 
the  same  time  tli^t  they  showed  assets  double,  and  even  treble,  the  amount  of  their 
debts  T  What  do  such  statements  mean  ?  Pimply  that  the  insolvents  have  the 
proper^,  but  that  they  cannot  turn  it  into  gold,  the*medium  through  which  alone 
they  can  pay  their  debts  ;  and  they  cannot  get  the  gold,  simply  because  it  is  not 
to  be  had  at  any  price,  having  been  exported  from  the  comitry.  It  is  but  a  very 
few  weeks  since  the  rtunor  began  to  be  current  that  the  banks  themselves  would 
have  to  nspend  specie  payments. 

*^  Under  the  influence  of  the  fluctuating  policy  which  seems  likely  to  be  pursued 
by  our  national  govermnent,  sometimes  pro-tariff  and  sometimes  anti-tariff ;  some- 
tunes  stimulating  domestic  manufactures  and  sometimes  encouraging  a  wild  ex- 
travagance in  the  importation  of  foreign  products ;  the  country  must,  from  time 
to  time,  be  subjected  to  the  same  terrible  results,  if  we  do  not  lay  up  the  lessons 
taoffht  by  our  sad  ex|)erience.  lict  us  do  all  we  can  to  keep  the  precious  metala 
in  tne  country.  This  can  Ije  accomplished  in  no  wav  so  well  as  by  making  every 
Ban  convert  his  own  pocket  into  a  small  specie  bank ;  not  for  the  purpose  of 
hoarding,  but  for  his  every-day  necessities.  Let  us  create  a  greater  need  for  the 
ODDstaut,  daily  use  of  gold.  Let  us  follow  the  suggestion  of  the  governor,  where 
hd  says,  in  speaking  of  the  specie  exported : — '  This  vast  sum  should  have  been 
kept  here  as  a  basis  of  healthy  business^  and  as  a  more  general  subsliftUe  far  smaU 
hink  neieSf  our  present  circuiating  medium,* " 
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DEBT  AHD  FISAICE8  OF  GEORGIA. 

Prom  the  Governor's  Message  to  the  Legislature,  we  learn  that  the  total  re- 
^pts  into  the  Treasury,  from  ordinary  sources,  for  the  two  fiscal  years  ending 
October  20th,  were  $930,244  03.  The  expenses  for  the  same  period  wen 
$946374  97 — showing  an  excess  of  expcmiiture  over  ordinary  receipts  of 
$15,730  94.  The  balance  on  hand  two  years  ago,  (the  Legislature  meets  only 
biennially,)  was  $90,703  24. 

The  Western  and  Atlantic  (State)  Railroad  paid  into  the  Treasury,  in  1854, 
$50,000,  and  in  185.3,  $100,000.  There  were  also  collected  fixHU  the  General 
Government,  on  account  of  military  claims,  $11,331  70.  Besides  the  above,  the 
Treasurer  received  from  the  sale  of  the  Cherokee  lands,  $19,302  61,  and  from 
other  State  lands,  $1,993  11.  These  constitute  extraordinary  receipts,  which 
amounted  in  all  to  $182,627  49. 

In  December,  1845,  an  act  was  passed  for  an  issue  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$125,000,  for  finishing  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  the  bonds  being  0»- 
eored  by  a  lien  upon  the  road  and  its  net  earnings,  and  maturing  in  ten  yean. 
This  sum  falls  due,  consequently,  in  July  and  Decemljer,  1856.  Of  these  bondi, 
$19,500,  which  was  all  that  could  be  called  in,  have  been  paid ;  the  remainder  of 
the  sum  received  from  the  road  was  paid  into  the  Treasury.  The  net  earnings  of 
the  road  for  next  yeu*,  the  Governor  feels  certain,  will  meet  the  balance  of  tht 
bonds. 

The  entire  public  debt  of  Georgia,  including  the  six  per  cent  bonds  issued  for 
payment  of  claims  agdnst  the  State,  on  account  of  the  Daricii  Bank,  is  $6,644,222. 
This  includes  also  $296,000,  balance  of  the  Central  Bank  seven  per  cent  bondk 
The  credit  of  the  State  is  now  good.  One  thing,  however,  the  Governor  thinks 
requires  attention.  The  bonds  of  the  State  command  a  less  price  than  those  of 
other  States  whose  indebtedness  is  much  greater.  The  cause  assigricd  for  this  is 
that  they  are  made  payable  not  in  New  York,  but  principilly  in  Augusta,  8ar 
Tannah,  or  at  the  Treasury.  The  only  exception  is  an  issue  of  $525,000,  made  in 
1852,  which  are  payable  in  New  York,  and  which  were  ne^^otiated  at  a  premium 
of  five  per  cent ;  while  an  issue  of  the  previous  year,  with  the  interest  pa>*uble  in 
Savannah,  were  sold  at  an  average  premium  of  only  two  |ier  cent  It  is  recom- 
mended that  all  but  those  payable  in  New  York  be  called  in,  and  corresponding 
iasaes  of  bonds  made  in  their  stead,  only  payable  in  New  York.^  This  measure 
will  also  impart  simplicity  and  uniformity  to  the  operations  of  the  Treasury. 


DEBT  AHD  FliVAlfCBS  OF  YIRGINTIA. 

We  abstract  from  the  Message  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  made  December 
3d,  1855,  the  subjoined  summary  of  the  debt  and  revenue  of  Virginia : — 

The  entire  receipts  of  revenue  into  the  Treasury,  exclusive  of  the  internal  im- 
provement fund  and  the  literary  fund,  as  shown  by  the  exhibits  of  the  Auditor  of 
pnblic  accounts,  amounted  to  $1,746,958  09,  which,  with  the  balance  in  the 
Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  $50,891  09,  makes  a  total  of 
$1,797,849  17.  The  warrants  drawn  on  the  Treasury  for  disbursements  dunng 
the  same  period,  excluding  the  same  funds,  amounted  to  $2,182,868  10,  showing 
an  actual  deficit  of  $385,018  93,  which,  as  before  stated,  was  provided  for  by  a 
temporary  loan  of  $400,000.    The  Treasurer,  under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  ex- 
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eeoted  his  notes  to  tke  banks,  payable  on  ihe  15th  instant  But  as  the  revenue 
of  the  State  is  not  payable  until  that  time,  and  a  sufficient  amount  cannot  be  re- 
ceived by  that  day,  it  will  be  ncoesBary  then  that  these  notes  be  renewed.  This 
accommodation,  it  is  understood,  the  banks  will  not  hesitate  to  extend. 

The  actual  amount  of  the  public  debt  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  cxclu* 
nve  of  tiie  temporary  loan  made  during  the  year,  was  924,705,479  63,  consisting 
of  311^12,469  63  rc^istcr^d  debt,  and  913,193,000  of  coupon  bonds,  being  an 
increase  in  the  debt  in  the  two  preceding  fiscal  years  of  $6,663,704  13. 

Independent  of  the  provision  made  in  the  constitution  requiring  seven  per  cent 
to  be  annually  set  apart  to  pay  the  interest  upon  this  debt  and  to  redeem  the  prin- 
cipal, which  will  liquidate  the  entire  debt  in  about  thirty-four  years,  the  Com- 
noBwealth  possssKS  stock  representing  the  entire  amount  And  while  candor 
sod  truth  require  it  to  be  stated  that  these  stocks  will  not  produce  anything  like 
the  estimated  value  in  the  market,  yet  the  stocks  or  the  improvements  them- 
sdves  would  produce  a  large  amount,  reducing  the  actual  debt  by  their  value. 

Of  productive  stocks,  the  fond  for  internal  improvement  holds  95,395,582  46, 
yielding  aa  interest  of  more  than  six  per  cent  In  loans  to  internal  improvement 
companies,  secured  by  mortgages  upon  the  several  works,  the  Ooramonwealtk 
holds  ^37^f273  33.  The  internal  improvement  fund  also  possesses,  in  stocks  of 
Mifiniflhed  works,  914,000,360  95,  a  portion  of  which,  when  finished,  will  become 
an  interest  bearing  fond.  And  it  holds  in  improvements  completed,  but  unpro- 
ductive, 92,989,834  63,  making  an  aggregate  of  927,261,051  37.  Surely,  with 
such  AQ  amount  of  property  to  represent  her  indebtedness,  the  liabilities  of  the 
State  cannot  be  said  to  be  beyond  her  resources,  more  especially  when  riie  is  com- 
pelled by  her  fundamental  law  to  lay  a  tax  sufficient  to  pay  off  her  debt,  indepen- 
dent of  other  resources,  in  thirty-four  years. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  present  debt,  the  Commonwealth  is  bound  for  sub- 
scription and  appropriations,  made  by  authority  of  law,  for  the  sum  of 
93,734,851  03;  for  subsoriptions  authorised  by  law,  but  dependent  for  their 
ndidity  upon  the  organization  of  companies  to  render  them  effective,  and  upon 
sahsoriptioos  by  others  than  the  Commonwealth,  9?|325,740,  making  a  total  of 
96,060,594  03.  Of  this  amount,  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  not  more  than 
95,000^)00  will  ever  be  called  for. 


FUKXASB  OF  inViTED  STATES  STOCIS  BT  THE  fiOnERNHEVT. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  official  circular  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
siy,  that  the  Department  proposes  to  purchase  of  the  holders,  prior  to  the  lat 
of  Jane,  1866,  certain  United  States  stocks,  to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000  :— 

Trbmvrt  Dbpartmbivt,  Deeember  1, 188S. 

Notice  is  hereby  fliven  to  the  holders  of  the  stocks  of  the  United  States  that 
this  Department  wiu  purchase  to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000  of  sakl  stocks  at  anr 
thne  when  the  same  may  be  offered,  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  June  next,  and  will 
pay  therefor  the  following  prices,  vis. : — 

For  eleek  of  the  loan  of  1849,  a  premium  of  10  per  eeni  For  stock  of  the 
leans  of  1947  and  1848,  a  premtnm  of  16  per  eent  For  stoek  issued  under  the 
aet  of  1850,  eommonly  called  Texas  indemnity  stoek,  a  premlom  of  6  per  cent 
And  for  stoek  of  the  loan  of  1846,  redeemable  on  the  lith  November,  1866,  If 
leeeived  «i  the  Treasury  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  January  next,  a  premium  of  3^ 
pereeot;  if  received  between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  9tai  dayeC  limliL 
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next,  a  premium  of  2  per  cent ;  and  if  received  after  the  3l8t  Mafcb,  and  prior 

to  said  1st  of  June  next,  a  premium  of  U  per  cent 

Interest  will  also  be  allowed  on  snid  stocks  at  the  rates  specified  in  the  certifi- 
cates, from  the  Ist  of  July  last,  if  assigned  with  the  principal  of  the  certificates 
received  prior  to  the  Ist  January  next.  After  that  date,  the  interest  will  be  al- 
lowed in  addition  to  the  premium  from  1st  January  to  the  date  of  their  receipt 
In  both  cases,  one  day's  interest  will  be  allowed  in  addition  for  the  money  to 
reach  the  seller. 

Certificates  transmitted  to  this  Department  under  the  present  notice  ahoold  be 
duly  assigned  to  the  United  States,  (with  the  current  half-year's  interest,  if  sent 
prior  to  the  Ist  January  next,)  by  the  party  entitled  to  receive  the  purchase 
money. 

Payment  for  these  stocks  will  be  made  by  drafts  upon  the  Assistant  Treaa* 
urer  at  Boston,  New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  as  the  parties  entitled  to  receive  the 
money  may  direct  J  AMES  guthrie,  Secretarj  of  Um  TraMory. 


^        I5TE6RITY  OF  L05D0N  BACKERS. 

In  the  New  York  reprint  of  Chambers^  Journal,  (part  vii.,  new  series,  Sep- 
tember, 1855,  No.  2G,  page  385,  article, ''  Debt  and  Credit  at  Home  and  Abroad/') 
we  find  the  following  crushing  disclosure : — 

**  Who,  for  example,  would  suppose  that  London  ^rms  cfcharacter  arid  eminence 
deal  knowingly  and  sympathetically  in  forged  bills  I  Yet  such  is  actually  the 
case.  A  great  many  dealers,  whose  names  alone  can  sometimes  turn  the  current 
of  the  market,  have  a  quiet  drawer  in  which  they  stow  away  these  bills  just  as 
they  would  any  others.  The  principle  on  which  they  proceed  is  a  simple  one 
They  know  their  customer  ;  he  is  a  man  in  business,  with  a  stock  in  trade,  a  char- 
acter to  lose,  and  greatly  in  want  of  ready  money.  This  customer  foives  to  his 
bills  the  name,  usually,  of  a  near  relative,  or  some  one  of  moneyed  mme  with 
whom  he  is  connected.  The  dealers,  fully  aware  of  the  circumstance,  take  the 
bills.  They  know  well  that  their  customer  will  pay  this  bill  before  any  others — 
that  he  will  run  all  risk  upon  all  payments,  make  all  sacrifices,  rather  than  leave 
these  bills  unpaid,  with  the  terrible  consequences  of  their  examination.  The  cus- 
tomer, in  fact,  says  to  the  dealer,  1  put  my  liberty,  my  character,  and  prospects  in 
your  hands ;  if  I  fail  in  my  engagements,  you  will  nave  the  power  to  transport 
me  as  a  felon ;  I  shall  not  run  that  risk ;  I  have  such  and  such  property,  such 
and  such  connections  ;  lend  me  so  much  money.  The  dealers  do  not  nesitate  to 
comply."  

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  BANKERS. 
We  find  the  following  case,  (Bodenham  vs.  Hoskins.)  reported  in  the  London 
Law  Times: — 

In  the  event  of  an  individual  having  more  than  one  account  at  the  same  bank- 
ers,  the  general  rule  that  the  bankers  need  not  inquire  into  the  p^ticulars  of 
such  checks  as  their  customers  may  draw,  is  materially  affected.  Thus,  a  cus- 
tomer opened  three  accounts  with  his  banker,  one  of  whieli  was  called  the  "  Rother- 
was  Estate  Account,"  and  it  was  opened  by  the  customer  avowedly  as  receiver 
of  the  rents  of  an  estate  of  that  name.  The  customer  drew  checks  on  that  partio* 
ular  account  to  liquidate  a  bdance  due  from  him  on  one  of  his  other  accounts^ 
called  the  "  OflSce  Account."  The  customer  failed,  and  the  owner  of  the  estate 
claimed  from  the  bankers  the  whole  of  the  balance  that  was  deficient. 

Yioe-Chancellor  Kindersley  held  that  the  bankers  are  liable  to  make  good  the 
loss.  "  A  person  who  deals  with  another,"  said  the  Yice-Chancellor,  "  which 
other  he  knows  to  have  in  his  hands  or  under  his  control,  moneys  belonging  to  a 
third  person,  cannot  dc«l  with  the  individual  holding  those  moneys  for  his  ow]» 
private  benefit,  when  the  effect  of  the  transactioa  is,  that  this  person  commits  m 
uand  on  a  third  penoft.'' 
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STATISTICS  or  POPULATION,  &c. 

THE  POPULATIOll  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

We  have  condensed  fop  this  department  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine,  from  the 
Twelfth  Registration  Report  of  Massachusetts,  as  made  to  the  liPgislaturc  in 
January,  1855,  by  Ephraim  M.  Wright,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  State,  the  suljoined 
tables  and  notes  on  the  population  of  that  Commonwealth : — 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  the  enlightened  of  all  countries,  that  all  knowledge 
eoonected  with  the  age,  sex,  condition,  and  numbers  of  a  people  is  of  the  utmost 
▼ahie,  as  furnishing  the  best  means  for  judging  the  actual  condition  of  society, 
and  as  affording  the  most  reliable  material  for  study,  and  for  indicating  the  proper 
rule  of  action  in  the  administration  of  government.  "  Statistics,"  says  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Seventh  Census  of  the  United  States.  **  are  far  from  being  the 
barren  array  of  figures,  ingeniously  and  laboriously  combined  into  columns  and 
tables,  which  many  persons  are  apt  to  suppose  them.  They  constitute  rather  the 
ledger  of  a  nation,  in  which,  like  the  merchant  in  his  books,  the  citizen  can  read, 
at  one  view,  all  of  the  results  of  a  year  or  of  a  period  of  years,  as  compared  with 
other  periods,  and  deduce  the  profit  or  the  loss  which  has  been  made  in  morals, 
edacation,  wealth,  or  power." 

Massachusetts  has  not  increased  the  most  rapidly  of  the  States  of  the  Uuion, 
Imt  it  exhibits  a  large  gain  in  population,  when  its  small  amount  of  territory  and 
the  great  supply  of  pioneer  settlers  it  has  given  to  the  new  States,  are  considered. 
In  respect  to  increase  during  the  last  ten  years,  it  stands  the  twelfth  in  rank — the 
new  States,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Arkansas,  Michigan,  aiKl  Illinois  standing  the  first ; 
and  the  old  States,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Virginia,  the  last  in  the  list.  Only  one  State,  Rhode  Island,  shows  a  larger 
proportional  increase  during  the  last  decennial  period.  Of  all  the  States,  those 
called  the  Northwestern,  and  Rhode  Island,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
aouri,  and  Arkansas,  have  alone  increased  in  more  rapid  ratio. 

The  following  table  has  been  prepared  to  show  the  relative  position  Massachu- 
setts has  held  in  the  Union  at  the  seven  decennial  periods  when  enumeration  of 
the  inhabitants  have  been  made  throughout  the  United  States.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  in  using  it.  that  while  Massachusetts  has  not  increased  its 
bounds,  large  accessions  have  been  made  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States : — 

/ UNITKD  ITATBS. \       , MASSACHUSETTS.- * 

Percentage  lUink 

of  M  to 

fflmwii                                      Popalatlon.      Deotitj.     Population,      iocreaae.  DenaUy.   pop. 

1.      n»0 8,929,827         4.79         878,717         48.56  2 

1      1800 6.805.926         6.47         423,246         11.76  64.26  4 

8.      1810 7.239,814        4.21         472.040         11.63  60.61  4 

4.     1820 9,688,181         6.89         623,287         10.86  67  09  7 

1      1880 12.806.020        7.20         610,408         16.66  78*^6  8 

C      1840 17.069,463         9.55         737,699         20.85  94.58  8 

7.     1850 28,191,876        7.90        994,514        84.81  127.50  6 

By  an  examination  of  the  above  table,  it  will  be  noticed  that  Massachusetts 
hw  increased  in  population  in  a  very  considerable  ratio.  Indeed,  without  any  ad- 
fitiQa  to  its  territory,  it  shows  an  increase  in  population  of  34.81  per  ct»nt 
teiBi^  the  latt  deoemiial  period ;  while  the  United  States,  wLih  ita  iN^vefiso^m 
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tion  of  territory,  haa  added  but  36.28  per  cent  to  the  number  of  its  inbabita 
During  the  sixty  years,  from  1790  to  1850,  the  percentage  of  increase  has  I 
162.59.  At  the  commencement  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  previous  to  i 
time,  Massachusetts,  as  a  colony,  exceeded  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
other  Commonwealths.  Next  in  order,  in  1775,  came  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  < 
necticut.  New  York,  North  Carolina,  and  Maryland.  Massachusetts  and  Peni 
vania  are  said  to  have  been  a  third  larger  than  New  York,  which  last  was  < 
smaller  than  Connecticut 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  now  ranks  as  the  sixth  in  point  of  pi 
lation ;  and  if  whites  only  were  taken  into  account,  it  would  rank  the  fourti 
it  did  the  first  in  1790  by  the  same  computation.  The  ratio  of  its  populatio 
the  whole  of  the  Union  is  4.29.  The  proportion  of  its  white  to  the  total  p 
lation  in  June,  1850,  was  99.09.  With  an  area  of  7,800  square  miles,  being 
three  hundred  and  eightieth  of  the  whole  Union,  it  ranks  the  thirty-sixth  in 
amongst  the  forty  States  and  Territories — Nebraska,  tlie  largest  Territory, 
stituting  one-ninth.    In  1850,  the  classification  of  the  inhabitants  was : — 

Males.  Females.  TotaL 

White 484,098        601,367         986,460 

Freecolored 4.424  4,640  9,064 

Total 488,617        606,997        994,614 

The  ratio  of  increase  of  the  free  colored  in  Massachusetts,  for  the  decennial 
riod  ending  in  1840,  was  at  the  rate  of  22.99  per  cent,  and  during  the  succeei 
ten  years  at  the  rate  of  4.55  per  cent.  Of  the  9,064  free  colored,  6,724 
classed  as  blacks,  and  2,340  as  mulattoes ;  and  the  ratio  between  the  mulat 
and  blacks  is  34.80. 

With  a  popuktion  of  994,514  souls,  Massachusetts,  in  1850,  contained  192 
families,  152,835  dwellings,  15.37  dwellings  to  100  persons,  19.37  families  to 
persons.  126.06  families  to  100  dwellings. 

Still  further  reduced,  this  gives  about  five  persons  to  a  family,  between  nx 
seven  persons  to  each  dwelling,  and  requires  very  nearly  four  dwellings  for 
families. 

In  the  table  which  follows  may  be  seen  at  one  glance  the  proportion  which 
sex  bore  to  the  other  in  June,  1850,  and  also  what  the  ages  of  the  different  plf 
of  the  population  were : — 

t WHITK.  V 

Frmaletto 

Agea.  100  males.  Males.  Pemalea.  Total.        oei 

Under      1 11,627  11.466  22,998  J 

1  to     6 98.2  46.460  44,644  112,997  1 

6         10 99.1  61,148  60,697  101,846         1< 

10         16 97.7  49,129  48,034  97,168  t 

16         20 114.6  48.868  66.044  104.912         14 

20         80 106.4  101,806  107,866  209.160         % 

80        40 96.6  72,640  70.002  142,642         h 

40         60 99.8  47,696  47,612  96,808  1 

60         60 110.4  28,840  81.293  69,633          i 

60        70 118.8  16.748  19,807  86.660          i 

70        80 128.6  7.784  10,008  17.787 

80         90 146.4  2,886  8,420  6,766 

90      100 199.4  197  898  690 

100  and  upwards  . 226.0  4  9  18 

Unknown 17.4  1.016  177  1.198 

Totol 484^8      601,167      986,460 
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,ARe«. 

(Tiider 

1 

1  to 

5 

6 

10 

10 

16 

15 

20 

20 

80 

80 

40 

40 

60 

50 

60 

ftO 

70 

70 

80 

80 

90 

90 

100 

Females  to 
lUO  males. 


112.1 

107.4 

101.1 

117.6 

94.8 

97.8 

102.9 

118.6 

122.4 

144.2 

124.1 

228.5 

100  Mil  upvrards 100.0 

XJnknowo •  41.8 


Males. 

86 
409 
469 
428 
881 
944 
704 
472 
284 
129 

61 

29 
7 
8 

29 


Females. 
114 
440 
493 
433 
448 
891 
685 
486 
887 
168 

88 

86 

16 
8 

12 


ToUl. 

199 

849 

952 

861 

829 

1,836 

1,389 

958 

621 

287 

149 

66 

28 

6 

41 


Aggrejfato. 

23,198 

90,858 

102.797 

98.024 

105.741 

210.997 

142.931 

96.266 

60,254 

86.837 

17,986 

5.820 

618 

19 

1,284 


Totol 4.424         4.640  9.064        994.514 

By  this  it  will  be  perceived,  that  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty,  and 
from  fifty  upwards,  the  females  preponderate  among  the  white  population.  Among 
the  colored,  the  number  of  females  exceeds  that  of  males  at  all  ages,  except  from 
twenty  to  forty.  The  largest  number  of  persons  living  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
ocnsas  were  of  an  age  between  twenty  and  thirty,  and  the  next  greatest  number 
belonged  to  the  next  following  period  of  ten  years.  This  holds  equally  true  among 
the  whites  and  the  free  colored. 

A  very  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  relates  to  the  nativity  of  the  population. 
The  large  percentage  that  those  of  foreign  birth  bear  to  the  native  citizens,  has 
of  late  years  give  much  alarm  to  statesmen,  and  has  been  the  main  cause  of  im- 
portant political  movements  in  many  of  the  States  in  the  Union,  particularly  in 
Massachusetts ;  therefore  no  apology  need  be  offered  for  introducing  a  few  partic- 
ulars. Since  the  material  was  collected  for  the  census,  immigration  of  foreigners 
has  been  much  more  extensive.  In  1850,  the  number  of  American-bom  citizens 
in  Massachusetts  was  696,236 ;  that  of  foreigners,  160,909 ;  and  the  nativity  of 
3,539  was  unknown. 

The  population  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  it  existed  in  1850,  according  to  the 
Seventh  United  States  Census,  may  be  arranged  as  follows : — 


latlTstof— 


Maaaachusetts 696,236 

Other  Sutes 134.830 

Ireland 115,917 


Nattres  of— 


WaUi. 

Oennaoy 

Ei^aod , 

Britiah  America. 


214 

4,819 

16.685 

15.862 

4.469 


France. 

Portugal 

Italy 

Sweden 

West  Indies 

All  others  oouotries.. 
Nativity  unknown  . . 


805 
290 
196 
258 
808 
1.596 
8,539 


994,514 

'Hie  nativities  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts,  according  to  sex.  are 

4iown  in  the  following  table : — 

Males. 

B^rn  ia  the  6Ut« 88S.492 

Bora  oat  of  the  State*  and  in  U.  States.        67.511 

Bora  in  foreign  ooontries 81.129 

UnkoowD 1 ,96 1 


Ratio  per 

Females. 

Toul. 

eenu 

846.188 

679.626 

68.97 

71,908 

189,419 

14.16 

82.469 

168,598 

16.60 

847 

2,808 

.28 

Aggregate. 


484.098      601,867        9MA&<S      \^,^ 
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Rirttop«r 


Bora  in  Massachusetts 

Males. 

2.'719 

1,848 

282 

126 

Femiles. 

2,980 

1,889 

194 

127 

TfAaL 

6.699 

2,687 

426 

268 

oeot. 
68.88 

Bora  out  of  Massachusetts,  in  other  States 
Bora  ID  foreign  countries 

29.64 
4.70 

Unknown 

2.78 

Aggregate 4,424  4,640  9.064      100.00 

Another  interesting  view  of  the  population  of  the  Coxmnonwcalth  of  Massadm- 
fletts  is  exhibited  by  the  following  arrangement : — 

Bora  in  the  State  and  now  residing  in  the  State 696,286 

Bora  in  the  State  and  now  residing  out  of  the  State 199,682 

Total  number  bora  in  the  State,  now  residing  in  the  State  and  in  other 

Stotes 894.818 

Esoess  given  to  other  States 64,762 

Number  born  in  other  States  now  residing  in  the  State 184,880 

fotal  native  population 880,066 

Native  and  foreign 990,976 

Total,  including  unknown 994^14 

In  this  view  it  will  be  seen  that  Massachusetts  has  contributed  199,582  to- 
wards the  population  of  other  States ;  whereas  it  has  received  in  return  onlj 
134,830,  leaving  a  balance  due  from  other  States  of  64,752. 

Massachusetts,  it  appears  by  the  last  census,  has  been  very  liberal  in  furnishing 
other  States  with  citizens.  Of  the  199,582  who  emigrated  from  their  native 
State,  the  largest  portion,  numbering  184,309  individu^,  removed  to  non-slave- 
holding  States  and  Territories,  and  only  15,273  to  States  and  Territories  where 
slavery  exists.  The  largest  number  became  inhabitants  of  the  following  States  in 
the  accompanying  ratio : — 

New  York 66.788  I  Vermont    16,069 

Ohio 18,768  |  Rhode  Island 11,888 

New  Hampshire ^,,         1 8.495     Connecticut 1 1,866 

Maine 16,686  | 

In  the  compendium  of  the  seventh  census,  we  have  the  following  statement  at 
to  the  nativities  of  persons  found  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
last  census : — 

"  2,240,535  white,  and  4,067  free  colored  persons  are  given  by  the  census  of 
1850  as  of  foreign  birth,  and  17,279,875  whites  and  428,424  free  colored  aa  of 
native  birth.  Of  the  native  population,  13,103,650  still  reside  in,  and  4,176,225 
reside  out  of  the  States  in  which  they  were  bom.  The  English  census  is  more 
complete,  and  separates  even  those  residing  in  or  out  of  their  native  counties.  Coa- 
necticut,  South  Carolina,  and  Vermont  have  more  than  half  as  many  native-bom 
residing  in  other  States  as  remain  at  home.  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, and  Virginia,  have  nearly  one-half;  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  and  New 
Jersey,  about  one-third.  The  largest  proportion  of  foreigners  is  in  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota,  being  about  one-third  of  the  total  population.  The  least  propcK^ 
tion  is  in  North  Carolina,  being  1  to  229  native-born ;  in  South  Carolina,  1  to 
32  ;  Arkansas,  1  to  98 ;  and  in  Mississippi,  1  to  62." 

In  1845,  the  census  of  Boston  was  taken  under  the  direction  of  Lemuel  Shat- 
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tack,  Esq.  From  the  report  of  this  gentleman,  which  was  drawn  up  with  great 
care  and  skill  from  facts  most  laborioosly  and  correctly  coUected,  the  following 
table  and  remarks  are  extracted : — 

CUsMS  ofperaoDi. 

Born  io  Boston,  of  American  parents 

Born  in  Boston,  of  foreign  parents 

Bom  in  United  States,  oat  not  in  Boston .... 

Ifot  born  in  the  United  States 

Total  born  in  Boston 

Total  not  bom  in  Boston 

Americans  and  their  diildren 

Foreigners  and  their  diildreo 


I  of  persons. 
Bora  in  Boston,  of  American  parents  .  •  • . 

Bom  in  Boston,  of  foreign  parents 

Bom  in  United  States,  but  not  in  Boston. 

Not  bcnm  in  the  United  States 

Total  bora  in  Boston 

Total  not  bom  in  Boston 

Americans  and  their  children 

For^gners  and  their  children 


Under  20. 

Over  20. 

All  ages. 

19,814 

11.017 

S8,891 

10,106 

80 

10,186 

10,207 

86.979 

46,186 

6,266 

20,889 

27,104 

29,919 

11,167 

41,076 

16,472 

66,818 

78,290 

80,021 

17,066 

77.077 

16,870 

20,919 

87,289 

IN  BACH 

100  THEBB  waaB— 

Under  90. 

Orer  20. 

AUaices. 

17.82 

9.69 

27.01 

8.84 

.07 

8.91 

8.92 

81.46 

40.88 

6.48 

18.22 

28.70 

26.16 

9.76 

86  92 

14.40 

46.68 

64.08 

26.24 

41.15 

67.30 

14.82 

18.29 

82.61 

"  These  hcis  are  very  remarkable,  and  show  that  35.92  per  cent,  a  little  over 
one-third  of  our  population,  are  native-bora;  and  of  these,  26.16  per  cent  are 
under  20  years  of  age,  and  9.76  per  cent  only  over  20 ! — the  remainder  being  emi- 
grants from  other  places  in  the  United  States  or  from  foreign  countries.  The 
foreigners  and  their  children  are  37,289,  or  32.61  per  cent  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion 1  The  foreigners  under  20  were  16,370,  being  35.29  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  that  age,  showing  a  greater  proportion  than  that  of  all  ages." 

From  the  investigations  made  for  the  census  of  1850,  it  appears  that  of  the 
19,987,571  individnals  of  which  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  composed, 
17,737,505  are  native-bora  citizens,  2,210,828  are  foreigners  by  birth,  and  the 
nativity  of  30,014  is  unknown.  Much  the  largest  number  of  the  foreign  popula- 
tion, about  seveureighths,  reside  in  the  non-slaveholding  States.  Those  of  foreign 
birth  composed  about  11.06  of  the  whole  free  population,  and  are  classed  in  the 
foUowing  manner : — 


VATIVBS  or  FOaBION  OOUllTaiBS  Iff  THB  UlTITBD  VTATIS  IN   1860. 


Ireland 961,719 

Germany 673,226 

England; 278.676 

British  America 147,700 

Scotland 70.660 

Prance 64,069 

Wales 29.868 


Switzerland 

Mexico 

Norway 

Prussia 

Holland 

West  Indies  ..... . 

All  other  countries. 


18,868 
13,817 
12,678 
10.649 
9,848 
6.772 
29,600 


2,210,888 

The  proportion  in  which  some  of  the  countries  above  named  have  contributed 

to  the  aggr^^te  immigrant  populatioq,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  statement : — 

PeroenL 

IreUnd 48.04 

Germany 26.09 

Soglancf 12.06 

British  America 6.68 


Scotland 

France  

Wales 

Miscellaneous  . 


Percent. 
8.17 
2.44 
1.84 
4.47 
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IVOTICES  TO  MARIJVERS. 

BARBADOES,  WEST  INDIES — LIGHT  ON  NEEDHAH  POIKT,  CARLISLB  BAY. 

The  Colonial  GovernoQent  at  Barbadoes  has  given  notice,  that  on  and  aft^ 
the  6lh  day  of  October  last  a  fixed  light  would  be  exhibited  on  Needham  Pointv 
at  the  south  side  of  Carlisle  Bay,  Barbadoes. 

The  light  will  show  red  to  the  southward  of  west,  and  as  a  hrighi  light  to  tlia 
northward  of  west  The  bright  light  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  8  to  10  miles,  and  the  red  light  3  miles. 

Vessels  approaching  from  the  southward,  after  passing  the  revolving  light  on 
the  south  point  of  the  island,  (giving  the  point  a  berth  of  at  least  two  miles,) 
may  haul  up  W.  by  N.  i  N.  for  Carlisle  Bay,  when  they  will  soon  make  the  rea 
light  Gradually  nearing  it,  (the  lead  kept  going,)  as  soon  as  the  light  showi 
bright,  they  may  luff  into  the  bay  and  brin^  up; 

Needham  Point  may  be  rounded  within  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  five  fatii> 
cms  depth  of  water. 

Vessels  approaching  from  the  northward,  as  soon  as  they  see  the  light  on 
Needham  Point,  roust  bring  it  on  an  E.  S.  E.  \  S.  bearing,  which  will  clear  th« 
Pelican  and  Kettle-bottom  Shoals. 

All  bearings  are  magnetic.    Variation  3^  East 

By  command  of  their  Lordships, 

JOHN  WASHINGTON,  Hydregiaplier. 
Htdroorapbic  Oitics,  Admiralty,  Lohdoii,  lOtb  Nor.,  1855. 

This  notice  affects  the  following  Admiralty  Charts : — Carlisle  Bay,  No.  503 ; 
West  Indies,  sheet  1,  No.  392  a;  and  the  West  India  Light-house  List,  No.  2. 

NORWAY — LIOUTS  ON  THE  SOUTH-WEST  COAST. 

The  Royal  Norwegian  Marine  Department  at  Christiania  has  given  a  prelim- 
inary notice  that  towards  the  end  of  this  year  the  following  coast  and  channel 
lights  will  be  established  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Norway : — 

1.  A  coast  light  on  Vibber  Point  by  the  southern  passage  to  Egersnnd. 
3.  A  coaat  light  on  Grundsundholm  by  the  northern  passage  to  Egersnnd. 

3.  A  channel  light  on  Little  Blegen  near  Langevnag. 

4.  A  channel  light  on  Midtholm  near  Moster  Harbor. 

6.  A  channel  light  on  Folgeroen.  These  three  last-named  lights  serving  as 
guides  for  the  passage  on  the  east  side  of  Bommel  and  Moster  Islands. 

6.  A  channel  light  on  the  west  side  of  Leeroen,  in  the  passage  between  Great 
Sartor  and  Leer  Islands. 

Special  notice  of  the  lighting  of  all  these  lights  will  shortly  be  issued. 
By  command  of  their  Lordships, 

JOHN  WASHINGTON!  HydrograplMr. 
HTDROORAraic  Ornci,  Admiraltt,  Lokdon,  Nov.  17, 1855. 

This  notice  affects  the  following  Admiralty  Charts ; — Norway,  west  coast, 
sheet  1,  No.  2,281  ;  sheet  2,  No.  2,304.  North  Sea,  No.  2,339.  Also  the  Nor- 
way  Light-house  List,  Nos.  240,  a,  6,  262,  a,  6,  264,  a,  b. 

EAST   INDIES — LIGHT   AT    SINGAPORE. 

The  government  of  India  has  given  notice  that  on  the  I'^th  of  March  last  a 
Fixed  Light  was  shown  on  the  Government  Hill  Flagstaff  at  Singapore. 

The  light  is  bright ;  it  is  placed  at  an  elevation  of  226  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  will  be  visible  in  clear  weather  nt  a  distance  of  about  six 
miles. 

It  stonds  in  latitude  1**  16'  16"  N.,  longitude  103*»  61'  16"  east  of  Greenwich, 
according  to  the  Admiralty  Charts. 
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MEDRKRRAlflAM  8BA — HARBOR  UGHT  AT  NICK. 

The  Captmin  of  the  Port  at  Nice  has  given  notice,  that  on  the  Ist  July  last  a 
)W  light,  to  replaee  the  former  light,  was  eetabliHhed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Iter  mole  of  the  harbor  of  Nice,  in  the  Gulf  of  Genoa. 

The  light  its  a  fixed  bright  light,  varied  by  red  flaRhes  every  half  minute.    It 

placed  at  nn  elevation  of  80  English  feet  nbove  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  will 
»  viiiible  in  clear  weather  at  a  distance  of  about  12  miles. 

The  lighting  apparatus  is  catadioptric,  and  of  the  fourth  order  of  the  system 
r  Fresnel. 

On  nights  when  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  rendered  dangerous,  on  account 
f  the  heavy  swell,  the  light  will  be  extinguished,  in  order  to  signifv  that  vessels 
moot  at  such  times  enter  the  harbor,  but  must  seek  slielter  at  Villa  Franca,  on 
le  east*  or  Antibea,  to  the  west,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
By  command  of  their  Lordships, 

JOHN  WAaUIMGTON,  Hydrosraptor. 
rMMMSAPHto  OrncB,  AoMiSALTT,  LoKwnc,  84th  Nov.,  less. 

This  notice  affects  the  following  Admiralty  Charts : — Mediterranean,  No.  2,168 ; 
Cpe  Roux  to  Monaco,  No.  162;  Villa  Franco,  No.  183;  Palamos  to  Ventimlg- 
tp  No.  1,182;  Mediterrrnean  LighUbouse  List,  (Ed.  1856,)  No.  60.* 

RAFFLES  LIGHT  OK  CONSr  ISLAND. 

Although  no  official  information  has  been  received  respecting  it,  the  mariner 
cautioned  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  fixed  bright  light,  called 
aflica  Li^ht,  is  established  on  Conev  Island,  near  Uie  western  entrance  of  the 
Rin  Strait  of  Singapore.  The  lights  should  be  visible  in  clear  weather  a  dis- 
dee  of  twelve  miles,  except  in  the  quarter  from  N.  W.  by  W.  round  northerly 
B.  N.  E. 

By  command  of  their  Lordshipa, 

JOHN  WASHINGTON,  HydrogrtplMr 
BTOEOotArmc  Orncs,  Admiraltt,  Lossom  November  21, 18S5. 

This  notice  affects  the  following  Admiralty  Charts :  Indian  Ocean,  No.  748  a ; 
ingapore  Strait,  Sheet  2,  No.  2,403;  China  Sea,  No.  14^70  ;  also  Horsburgh's 
ftHt  India  Directory,  vol.  2,  page  271,  7th  ed.;  and  East  India  Lighthouse  Ust, 
OS.  63  and  63. 

NOBTH  COAST  OF  SPAIN— FIXBD  LIGHT  ON  CAPS  LA  PT.ATA,  NBAR  PASSAGES. 

The  Spanish  government  hns  given  notice,  that  on  the  first  of  next  October 
.  fixed  light  of  the  natural  color  will  be  exhibited  on  Cape  La  Platx^  in  the  pro- 
rinee  of  Guipuzcoa,  on  the  north  coast  of  Spain,  to  the  westward  of  the  en- 
Vance  of  the  Port  of  Passages. 

The  height  of  the  light  is  162  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  will  be 
rinble  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  about  14  miles  in  clear  weather. 

The  light.tower  stands  in  latitude  43^  20'  21"  north,  and  longitude  1^  66'  27" 
v«at  of  Greenwich. 

JORN  WASHINGTON,  Hydrognpber. 

Btdsoosapbic  Ornci,  Admisaltt,Lohm>ii,  September  SO,  1855. 

This  notice  affects  the  following  Admiralty  Charts:— Bay  of  Bincay,  No.  64, 
and  the  Spanish  Light-house  List,  No.  160. 


BREAKWATER  UGHT  AT  P0RTLA5D  REFUGE  HARBOR. 

Tie  following  notice  of  the  alteration  of  the  breakwater  light  at  Portland 
KlAige  Harbor,  has  been  received  from  the  Hydrographic  Office,  Admiralty, 
Umdon,  bearing  date  October  23,  1866 : — 

The  Lords  Commiasiooers  of  the  Admiralty  hATing  directed  that  a  red  light 
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be  finbstituted  for  the  bine  light  hitherto  shown  at  the  enter  end  of  the  works  in 
course  of  conBtruclion  at  the  new  breakwater  at  Portland,  notice  is  hereby  given, 
that  on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  November  next,  a  red  light  will  be  exhinU^i  at 
the  extremity  of  the  breakwater  stage,  at  a  height  of  30  feet  above  the  mean 
level  of  the  sea,  visible  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  at  a  distance  of  8  miles 
In  clear  weather. 

The  light  will  be  moved  outwards  as  the  works  advance;  and  masters  of  ves- 
sels are  cautioned  to  pass  not  less  than  a  cable's  length  to  the  eastward  of  the 
light,  to  insure  clearing  the  stage. 

THE  SHAMBLES  SHOAL. 

As  some  old  charts,  and  some  recent  books  of  sailing  directions,  still  retain 
the  buoys  formerly  placed  to  mark  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  Shambles 
Shoal,  off  the  bill  of  Portland,  the  mariner  is  reminded  that  these  buoys  have 
been  discontinued  since  the  year  1829,  and  that  in  running  for  Portland  or  Wey- 
mouth harbor,  the  leading  mark  shown  on  the  charts,  viz.,  Wyke  Regis  Church, 
open  of  die  low  northeastern  point  of  Portland,  bearing  N.  N.  W .  i  W.  (magnetic) 
^-clears  the  Shambles,  passing  to  the  eastward  of  the  shoal. 

This  notice  affects  the  following  Admiralty  Charts :  St.  A1ban*s  Head  to  Ab- 
bottsbury.  No,  22;  English  Channel,  No.  1,598;  Bill  of  Portland,  No.  2,265; 
Weymouth  and  Portland  Roads,  No.  2,268;  also  the  English  Lighthouse  list^ 
No.  17.  

MI50T  LEDGE  UGHT-HOUSE. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Boston  TVaveler  that  preparations  are  making  to  commence 
the  rebuilding  of  this  important  light-house.  Proposals  for  the  rough  stone  will 
be  received  until  the  15th  of  January,  1856.  The  plan  of  the  light-house  i» 
circular;  the  diameter  of  the  base  is  thirty  feet;  the  diameter  of  the  top  is  sev- 
enteen  feet  six  inches;  the  height  is  eighty-seven  feet  four  inches.  The  tower 
is  solid  for  the  first  forty  feet;  the  average  thickness  of  the  wall  above  the  solid 
portion  is  three  feet  three  inches ;  the  rise  of  each  course  is  two  feet  The 
stone  for  the  first  twenty  feet  from  the  base  is  to  be  delivered  by  the  first  day  of 
May,  1856;  for  the  next  twenty  feet  by  the  first  day  of  August,  1856;  and  the 
remainder  at  such  times  witliin  the  ensuing  two  years  as  may  be  required. 


DEVIATION  OF  THE  MARUVERS'  COMPASS. 
In  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  several  Boston  shipmasters  recently  ar- 
rived from  Europe,  the  editors  of  the  Atlas  are  informed  by  said  shipmasters 
tbnt  the  compasses  of  their  ships  were  sometimes  two  or  three  points  wrong, 
e!4peeially  when  heading  westward.  This  circumstance  was  mentioned  to  Cap- 
tain Morris,  (who  has  discovered  a  mode  of  adjusting  compasses,)  who  explains 
the  cuuse  of  this  deviation  to  the  following  effect:— 

When  a  ship  is  headed  to  the  westward  or  eastward  the  local  attraction  is 
greatest,  owing  to  the  magnetic  needle  being  at  right  angles  with  the  length  of 
the  ship.  Now,  to  enable  a  ship  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  local  attraction, 
let  the  bearing  of  some  object,  such  as  a  ship  at  a  distance,  or  a  star  near  the 
horizon,  be  taken,  before  going  in  stays,  and  after  the  ship  is  round,  again  take 
the  bearing  of  the  same  object,  and  note  the  difference.  The  difference  is  the 
locnl  attniction  going  westward.  The  same  will  be  the  effect  going  eastward. 
For  instance,  a  ship  headed  W.  on  the  port  tack,  wind  S.  S.  W.,  when  put  on 
the  other  tack,  without  any  change  of  wind,  ought  to  head  S.  E.,  but  owing  to 
the  Houtliern  local  attraction,  the  compass  will  show  that  she  heads  8.  S.  £., 
when,  if  there  were  no  local  attraction,  she  ought  to  head  S.  E. 
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The  fact  of  her  having  been  pat  round,  reveals  this  deviation,  which,  without 
reflecting,  is  generally  attributed  to  a  change  of  wind,  or  currents.  In  other 
words,  by  putting  a  ship  round,  if  her  compass  is  affected  by  local  attraction,  the 
difference  of  the  bearing  of  an  object,  on  opposite  tacks,  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  local  attraction.  But  local  attraction  is  not  uniform,  for  a  ship 
beaded  N.  or  S.  wUI  show  results  differing  from  ttiose  indicated  when  standing 
£.  or  W.  Shipmasters,  by  noting  such  observations,  will  easily  ascertain 
whether  or  not  their  compasses  are  ifiected  by  local  attraction. 


RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


STEIM-CARRIAGES  FOR  COMMOBr  ROADS. 

The  application  of  the  steam-engine,  for  the  purpose  of  locomotion  upon  com- 
i  or  hard  roads,  is  neither  novel  nor  of  recent  origin.  Almost  cotcmporaneona 
^with  the  discovery  of  the  steam-engine,  wo  find  scientific  men  turning  their  atten- 
"tion  to  its  application  as  a  motor  of  vehicles  over  common  roads.  As  early  as 
1758,  we  are  told  that  the  late  Dr.  Robinson,  while  yet  a  student  at  Glasgow, 
conceived  the  possibility  of  propelling  wheel  carriages  by  the  agency  of  steam, 
and  suggested  the  idea  to  his  friend  Watt,  who  commenced  the  construction  of  a 
nodd  contrivance  for  that  purpose,  but  for  some  reason  abandoned  it  before  com- 
pletion. It  appears,  however,  that  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  idea,  for  in  1784,  in 
his  patent,  he  describes  a ''  steam-carriage."  '*  He  proposed* that  the  boiler  should 
consist  of  wooden  staves  hooped  together  like  a  cask,  having  an  iron  furnace 
within  it,  surrounded  with  water.  The  reciprocating  action  of  the  piston  was  to 
be  converted  into  a  rotary  motion,  by  the  old  sun-and-planet  wheel,  and  the  ro- 
tation was  to  be  communicated  to  the  running  wheels  by  toothed  gearing,  with 
provision  for  varying  the  relative  velocities  of  the  piston  and  the  wheels,  accord- 
ing to  the  varying  resistances  of  the  road." 

These  were  mere  ideas.  The  first  complete  model  was  constructed  in  1763,  by 
John  Theophilus  Ougnat,  a  native  of  Lorraine,  and  was  exhibited  by  him  to  tbi 
Comte  de  Saxe.  Cugnat,  having  removed  to  Paris,  constructed,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Due  de  Ghoiseul,  at  the  public  expense,  a  large  steam-carriage, 
wkidi  was  tried  in  1770.  We  are  told  by  Stewart,  "  that  it  moved  with  such 
feroe  as  to  overturn  a  portion  of  the  wall  which  was  opposed  to  its  progress,"  a 
circumstance  that  induced  the  idea  that,  for  practicable  purposes,  it  was  not  sull- 
ciently  controllable.  This  carriage  is  now  deposited  in  tiie  Conservatoire  des 
Arts  ct  Metiers 

Mr.  Murdock,  a  Cornish  engineer,  it  is  generally  admitted,  constructed  th3  first 
iteam-carriagc  in  England,  somewhere  about  the  year  1782.  Of  its  method  of 
eonstruction  and  its  performance  we  have  not  been  able  to  collect  any  definite  in- 
formation. It  certainly  could  not  have  answoed  the  purposes  intended,  or  some 
trace  of  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  lefL 

Mr.  William  Symington,  in  the  year  1786,  constructed  a  model  of  a  steam-car- 
riage, in  which  the  entire  machinery  is  placed  in  the  back  of  the  carriage,  and  the 
Motion  of  the  piston-rod  is  communicated  to  the  axle  by  a  rack  and  pinion — a 
ratchet  being  used  to  prevent  the  wheels  fhnn  tormng  backwards  with  the  reton 
sf  the  piston. 

▼OL.  XZXIY. — ^HO.  I.  8 
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Bad  roads,  difficulty  in  prooaring  water  and  ftiel,  caused  Symii^fton  to  abandon 
his  experiments. 

In  the  United  States,  Oliver  Evans,  in  the  year  1786,  applied  to  the  Legislatiiie 
of  Pennsylvania  for  a  patent,  or  exclusive  right  to  use  steam-wagons  in  that  Stale. 
Bang  considered  insane  on  the  subject,  no  notice  was  taken  of  his  application. 
He,  however,  was  more  fiivorably  regarded  by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  who 
granted  to  hun  the  desired  privilege  for  the  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  "  on  the 
ground  it  could  injure  no  one,  and  might  lead  to  the  production  of  something  use- 
ful." (See  Laws  of  Maryland,  1786.)  Not  being  able  to  procure  sufficient  as- 
sistance and  encouragement  to  build  his  carriage,  he  turned  his  thoughto  to  other 
channels. 

In  1804,  however,  Evans  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  a  steaxn-carru^ 
in  the  city  of  Philadelpliia.  Being  employed  by  the  corporation  of  that  city  to 
construct  a ''  dredging  machine,"  he  built  both  the  vessel  and  the  steam-engine  at 
his  works,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  water,  the  whole  weighing  42,000  poundi; 
was  mounted  on  temporary  wheels,  and  moved  by  connecting  them  with  the  end- 
less chain,  driven  by  the  steam^ng^ne,  and  used  for  scooping  mud  and  throwing  it 
into  lighters.  Wit^  this  imperfect  application  he  propelled  his  heavy  machinery 
%  mile  and  a  half  to  the  water. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  to  England  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  con- 
oeived  the  idea — ^to  France  the  credit  of  having  constructed  the  first  model — but 
to  America  the  glory  of  having  first  rendered  practicable  both  the  idea  and  model 
Of  a  steam-carrto^. 

Messrs.  Trevethick  and  Vivian  seem  next  to  have  taken  up  the  subject,  and  to 
have  constructed  a  steam-carriage  far  more  light  and  portable  than  any  theretofore 
known.  Their  hind  wheels  were  large  ;  the  front  ones  smaller  and  close  togeth- 
er ;  the  cylinder  was  placed  horizontaUy  at  the  back  of  the  behind  axle ;  the  pis- 
ton communicated  with  a  sliding  cross-piece  moving  at  its  end  in  guides,  from 
which  a  connecting-rod,  returning  towards  the  piston,  communicating  the  power 
to  a  crank  on  the  axle ;  on  each  of  which  was  a  toothed  wheel,  working  into  an- 
oither,  fixed  on  the  nave  of  the  hind  wheel  of  the  aide  of  the  carriage.  On  one 
«Dd  of  this  axle  was  a  fly-wheel,  used  in  consequence  of  having  but  one  cylider. 

The  toothed  wheels  on  the  crank  axle  were  not  fixed  immovably  to  it,  but  were 
•0  arranged  that  by  means  of  a  lever,  under  the  command  of  the  steersman,  either 
or  both  of  them  could  be  disconnected  from  it,  so  as  to  leave  the  wheels  and  axle 
to  move  independent  of  it. 

A  lever-brake,  pressing  against  the  periphery  of  the  fly-wheel,  was  used  for  re- 
tarding the  motion  of  the  vehicle,  and  a  lever-handle,  connected  with  the  fore 
wheels,  afibrded  the  means  of  directing  the  carriage.  (The  same  plan  as  Mr. 
Fisher's  model  carriage.) 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  one  of  the  principal  places  in  which  Treve- 
thick's  steaoHSUTiage  was  exhibited  in  London,  over  fifty  years  ago,  should  be 
now  the  site  of  the  great  railway  station  at  Easton  Square. 

The  experiments  of  Trevethick  and  Vivian  led  them  to  abandon  the  commoD 
road,  and  turn  their  attention  more  particularly  to  locomotives  over  railways. 

The  introduction  of  McAdamized  roads  in  England  rendered  the  idea  of  traT* 
ding  over  them  more  practicable,  and  various  inventions  were  made  for  this  par* 
poee  in  1821.    Julius  Griffith  obtained  a  patent  for  the  mechanism  of  a  \ 
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airiage,  which  was  built  with  two  steam  cylinders,  condensers,  and  pistons, 
impelling  the  hind  wheels,  by  a  cogged  gearing.  The  boiler  and  machinery  were 
suspended  from  the  frame-work  by  chains  and  helical  springs,  to  preserve  it  from 
injury. 

The  ascension  of  hills  next  occupied  the  attention  of  inventors,  (bat  sabseqaent 
performanceB  rendered  most  of  the  plans  proposed  wholly  unnecessary  and  im- 
practicable,) and  a  large  number  of  steam-carriages  were  constructed,  with  refeiw 
ence  to  this  particular  object,  by  different  individuals — Burtsall  &  Hill,  of  Leith, 
W.  H.  James,  of  Birmingham,  Walter  Hancock,  Summers  &  Ogle,  Heaton,  and 
Dr.  Church,  of  Birmingham,  Dance  A  Field,  Squire  &  Macerone,  and  Scott  Rub* 
teU,  of  Greenock,  Hills,  of  Deptford,  Sir  James  Anderson,  and  others. 

Some  of  these  gentlemen  were  able  to  perform  lengthy  journeys  in  their  car- 
riages, but  the  want  of  the  means  of  obtaining  ftiel  and  water,  and  the  ascent  of 
hills,  seined  to  form  a  great  impediment  to  their  successful  operation. 

Mr.  Gk>ldsworthy  Oumey,  a  lecturer  on  chemistry  at  the  Surrey  Institution, 
then  took  up  the  subject,  and  became  a  successful  experimenier  in  steam-carriages, 
'and  obtained  more  pecuniary  assistance  than  any  other  projector  of  his  time. 

Whether  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  credit  generally  ascribed  to  him,  it  is  not  ne- 
WBoaTy  to  decide ;  but  upon  the  report  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1831  and 
1835,  (see  pamphlet  No.  114,  Amer.  Inst  library,)  founded  on  the  experiments 
of  Gum^,  Hancock,  James,  and  others,  some  reliable  data  may  be  obtained ;  we 
cay  9ome  data,  for  there  were  many  things  proved  before  that  committee  we  should 
liffiitate  to  adopt  as  true ;  so  much,  however,  we  can  say,  that  we  believe  Gumey 
mod  Hancock  constructed  "steam-carriages,  unobjectionable  in  form,  and  that 
would  have  answered  the  purposes  intended,  had  their  boilers  been  properly  coEh 
flthicted."  Even  with  this  defect  they  made  satisfactory  trips,  and  were  capable 
of  attaining  a  speed  of  twelve  miles  an  hour  loaded,  and  were  as  safe  and  coD- 
irollable  as  horses. 

But  the  passage  by  Parliament  of  innumerable  biUs  of  prohibitory  tolls,  com- 
pelled these  projectors  to  abandon  their  experiment. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  show  what  progress  was  heretofore  made  in  the 
■diqvtation  of  steam  to  locomotion  over  common  and  McAdamized  roads.  This 
subject,  after  a  respoBe  of  nearly  twenty  years,  we  find  again  revived  by  the  gen- 
tleman whose  carriage  and  plans  have  been  referred  to  us  for  examination.  There 
cannot,  after  the  experiments  above  alluded  to,  be  any  doubt  whatever  of  the 
practicability  of  the  adaptation  of  the  steam-engine  for  the  purpose  designed  by 
Mr.  Fisher. 

It  would  be  singular,  nay,  remarkable,  if  Hancock,  twenty  years  ago,  could  run 
i  steam-carriage  through  the  streets  of  London,  that,  with  the  innumerable  im- 
provquents  since  made  in  the  steam-engine,  Mr.  Fisher  should  not  be  able  to  de- 
sign a  plan  for  a  steam-carriage  far  superior  to  Hancock's. 

We  think  we  may  safely  say  that  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  all  the  Eng- 
lish steam-carriages,  viz. :  the  want  of  a  light,  durable  boiler,  capable  of  geuerat- 
iag  steam  qiii<^y,  has  been  fully  overcome.  In  the  locomotives  manufactured  by 
llatthew  H.  Baldwin  and  William  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  the  Lawrence  and 
Lowell  Machine  Shops,  and  others,  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  this  fieust. 

Again ;  the  tolls  on  our  plank  and  McAdami2»d  roads,  like  everything  Ameri- 
ca, aie  ei|oal  to  all  men,  and  all  kinds  of  Tdiicles  ;•  no  exorbitant^  exclusive,  or 
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prohibitory  tolls,  or  nnequal  taxation,  can  be  impoeed  under  the  sacred  proyisiona 
of  oar  Oonstitntion,  defining  the  absolute  rights  of  man. 

Mr.  Fisher's  carriage  is  propelled  by  two  horizontal  engines,  connecting  with 
cranks  on  the  outside  of  the  hind  wheels,  very  similar  to  the  anthracite-coal-bum- 
ing  locomotives  on  the  New  Jersey  Railroad.  His  boiler  consists  of  a  scries  of 
tabes  set  vertically,  and  connected  at  the  top,  the  fire  acting  on  about  one-half  of 
the  circumference  of  the  tube. 

80  far  we  find  no  new  feature  in  his  carriage,  but  his  adaptation  of  flexible 
springs  we  consider  a  new  feature  and  worthy  of  attention.  They  consist  of  a 
aeries  of  plates  or  leaves,  bolted  to  the  front  of  the  carriage,  and  resting  on  the 
teoni  axle.  These  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  front  part  of  ihd  carriage,  and 
being  three  or  four  feet  long,  have  the  necessary  and  requisite  flexibility. 

As  the  cranks  on  the  wheels  are  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  a  single  cen- 
trally-affixed spring  would  be  apt  (in  the  usual  mode  of  working)  to  shake  or  rock 
the  carriage  from  side  to  side.  To  overcome  this  he  has  introduced  a  crank  about 
the  center  of  his  carriage-body  on  each  side,  to  which  the  rod  from  the  piston  is 
connected,  and  from  this  crank  a  connecting-rod  connects  to  the  crank  on  the 
wheel.  To  adapt  it  to  the  vibrations  of  the  front  spring,  he  introduces  (like 
Hancock)  between  the  cranks  a  radius-rod  with  an  universal  joint ;  by  these 
means  (there  being  a  liule  play  for  the  carriage-body  laterally  on  the  hind  axle)  a 
very  steady  motion  is  obtained. 

The  experiments  of  Morin  show  the  decided  advantage  arising  from  the  use  of 
fprings.  He  states  that  the  difference  in  power  required  to  draw  a  carriage  «t 
nine  miles  an  hour,  between  blocked  springs  and  those  not  blocked,  to  be  one- 
half. 

Mr.  Fisher  estimates  the  cost  of  running  a  twenty-four-passenger  omnibos  sixty- 
fbnr  miles  a  day,  for  one  year,  at  82,077. 

We  have  ascertained  from  reliable  sources  that,  on  an  average,  it  costs,  anna- 
mlly,  to  run  a  twelve-passenger  omnibus,  such  as  arc  used  in  Broadway,  the  sum 
of  $2,200. 

Comparing  Mr.  Fbhcr's  estimates  of  cost  with  the  cost  of  running  Gumey  and 
Hancock's  carriage,  bearing  in  mind  the  great  difierence  in  the  relative  expense 
of  steam-power  between  1836  and  the  present  time,  as  exhibited  in  the  official  re- 
ports of  the  State  Engineer  of  New  York,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  steam- 
carriage,  such  as  proposed  on  Mr.  Fisher's  plan,  could  be  run  for  nearly  the  same 
aimual  cost  as  a  Broadway  omnibus — his  carrying  twenty-four  passengers,  and 
the  omnibus  twelve. 

With  Mr.  Fisher's  springs  and  method  of  engine  connection,  we  believe  a  stean»- 
ccrriage  could  be  constructed  to  run  over  common  roads,  when  the  adoent  did  not 
exceed  one  in  ten  or  twelve  miles,  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  horse-power,  and 
could  be  guided  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  equally  under  the  control  of  the  driver. 

These  assertions  may  seem  too  sanguine  to  some,  but  are  no  less  extravagant 
than  would  have  been  the  statement  fifteen  years  ago  that  steam-engines  could  be 
greeted  in  store  windows,  of  from  three  to  ten  horse-power,  to  grind  cofl^,  (or 
what  is  usually  called  cofiee,)  and  this,  too,  at  a  rmming  cost  of  less  than  $10  a 
week,  or  about  the  wages  of  a  good  man,  while  they  actually  perform  Uie  work  of 
tirenty,  and  am  do  that  of  eighty. 

Mr.  Fiaher'B  carriage  will  not  require  twice  the  power  of  the  largest  of  these 
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eogines,  and  benoe,  when  we  estimate  the  expense  at  82,200  a  year  to  run  the 
flame,  we  may,  in  justice  to  him,  state  that  we  believe  ourselves  rather  under  than 
over  the  actual  expense  of  running  the  same. 

Scarcely  a  century  has  elapsed  since  Watt  constructed  his  first  steam-engine ; 
still,  in  that  short  space  of  time,  what  an  alleviation  has  it  become  to  the  work  of 
man !  It  tarns  our  mills,  as  well  in  the  frozen  seasons  of  winter  as  the  genial 
dunes  of  the  summer.  It  traverses  the  boundless  ocean,  irrespective  of  Boreas' 
rush  or  Neptune's  anger.  It  follows  the  iron  track  as  it  encircles  continents,  car- 
ryii^  man  and  the  products  of  his  mind  and  genius  from  the  orient  to  the  occi* 
dent — from  pole  to  pole. 

May  we  not  hope,  then,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  steam-carriages 
dial!  traverse  those  great  plains  that  meet  us  on  our  westward  march  to  the  Pa- 
cific, as  we  go  forth  to  force  the  wards  of  nature's  storehouses,  and  apply  her 
treasures  to  tiie  nse  of  man. 


RAILROAD  MAJVAGEHBIIT  15  6BRHA1IT. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Sun  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
railroads  are  managed  in  Qermany : — 

Every  railroad  company  is  bound  by  law  to  have  a  doable  track  on  its  lines, 
and  no  person  is  allowed  to  walk  on  a  railroad  track  at  any  time,  by  day  or  night, 
under  penaltv  of  the  law.    A  barrier,  consisting  of  two  strong  planks,  is  placed 
along  the  side  of  the  tracks,  to  keep  off  the  animals.    Every  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  along  the  route  there  is  a  station  for  a  guard  or  watchman,  who  lives  in  a 
little  but  beside  the  road,  and  whose  business  it  is  to  be  at  his  post,  with  a  red 
fla^  in  his  hand,  at  the  approach  of  every  train ;  and,  before  the  train  is  due,  to 
patrol  his  beat  to  see  that  all  is  safe,  and  to  remove  obstacles  which  are  some- 
times placed  upon  the  track  by  miscreants.    In  case  of  danger  the  guard  hoists 
OB  a  telegraph,  which  stands  near  each  guardhouse,  a  red-painted  eatcet,  which 
can  be  seen  by  the  engineer  at  a  great  distance ;  but  if  everything  is  right,  the 
two  wooden  arms  of  the  telegraph  are  stretched  in  iha  air.    During  the  night, 
there  is  instead  of  the  cascct  a  lantern,  with  a  deep  red  light  placed  in  the  air,  as 
a  warning  of  danger,  and  a  common  one  if  all  is  in  a  saie  condition.     At  every 
crossing  there  is  a  gate,  which  is  locked  as  soon  as  a  train  is  due,  and  an^r  one, 
either  on  horseback  or  in  a  carriage,  who  desires  to  cross,  must  wait  until  the 
train  has  passed. 

STBinBOATS  09  THE  WESTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  RIVERS. 

Mr.  W.  GuTHBiE,  Local  Inspector  of  Steamboats,  has  prepared  an  interesting 
table,  showing  the  number  of  steamboats  in  existence  on  the  Western  and 
8oathem  rivers,  and  the  number  of  disasters  for  the  six  months  ending  the  30th 
Jane,  1855. 

From  this  it  appears  that  thirty-nine  boats  were  totally  lost  The  estimated 
damage  to  boats  was  $573,700,  and  to  cargoes  31,229,800.  Thirty-one  lives 
were  lost.  Twelve  steamboats  were  destroyed  by  fire,  seven  were  damaged  by  ice, 
fifty-two  sank  or  damaged  by  snags,  five  were  damaged  by  explosion,  and  seven 
by  collision.  The  whole  number  of  boats  on  Western  and  Southwestern  rivers  is 
put  down  at  six  hundred.    Mr.  Guthrie  says : — 

**  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  there  has  been  no  explosion  or  coHapse  of  flue  of 
toy  boiler  manufiuitured  since  the  passage  of  the  law,  by  Congress,  of  August 
dofth,  1852,  and  coming  nnder  the  redaction  of  steam  pressure,  in  every  instance 
the  disasters  have  been  from  boilers  made  previous  to  the  passage  of  that  hiw." 
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STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE.  &c. 


BRIEF  BISTORT  OF  GUA90. 

The  London  Fanners*  Magazine  furnishes  the  following  comprehensiTe  his- 
tory of  Guano : — 

Guano,  as  most  people  understand,  is  imported  from  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
— mostly  of  the  Chincha  group,  off  tlie  eo&at  of  Peru,  and  under  the  dominion 
of  that  government  Its  sale  is  made  a  monopoly,  and  the  avails,  to  a  great  ex* 
tent,  go  to  pay  the  British  holders  of  Peruvian  government  bonds,  giving  them, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  lien  upon  the  profits  of  a  treasure  intrinsically  more 
valuable  than  the  gold  mines  of  California.  There  are  deposits  of  this  unsur- 
passed fertilizer  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  and  over 
large  extents  of  surface. 

The  guano  fields  are  generally  conceded  to  be  the  excrement  of  aquatic  fowls 
which  live  and  nestle  in  great  numbers  around  the  islands.  They  seem  designed 
by  nature  to  rescue,  at  least  in  part,  that  untold  amount  of  fertilizing  material 
which  every  river  and  brooklet  is  rolling  into  the  sea.  The  wash  of  alluvial 
soils,  the  floating  refuse  of  the  field  and  forest,  and,  above  all,  the  wasted  mate- 
rials of  great  cities,  are  constantly  being  carried  by  the  tidal  currents  out  to  sea. 
These,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  go  to  nourish,  directly  or  indirectly,  subma- 
line  vegetable  and  animal  life,  which  in  turn  goes  to  feed  the  birds,  which  at  onr 
own  day  are  brought  away  by  the  shipload  from  the  Chincha  Islands. 

The  bird  is  a  beautifully-arranged  chemical  laboratory,  fitted  up  to  perform  a 
■ingle  operation,  viz. :  to  take  the  fish  as  food,  burn  out  the  carbon  by  means  of 
its  respiratory  functions,  and  deposit  the  remainder  in  the  shape  of  an  incom- 
parable fertilizer.  But  how  many  ages  have  these  depositions  of  seventy  feet  in 
thickness  been  accumulating! 

There  are  at  the  present  day  countless  numbers  of  the  birds  resting  upon  the 
islands  at  night ;  but,  according  to  Baron  Humboldt,  the  excrements  of  the  birds 
for  the  space  of  three  centuries  would  not  form  a  stratum  over  one-third  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  By  an  easy  mathematical  calculation,  it  will  be  seen  that  at 
this  rate  of  deposition,  it  would  take  seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  cen« 
tnries,  or  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  years,  to  form  the  deepest  guano 
bed! 

Such  a  calculation  carries  us  back  well  on  to  a  former  geological  period,  and 
proves  one,  and  perhaps  both,  of  two  things — first,  that  in  past  ages  an  infinitely 
greater  number  of  these  birds  hovered  over  the  islands ;  and  secondly,  thai  the 
material  world  existed  at  a  period  long  anterior  to  its  fitness  as  the  abode  of 
man.  The  length  of  man's  existence  is  infinitesimal,  compared  with  such  a  cycle 
of  years;  and  the  facts  recorded  on  every  leaf  of  the  material  universe  ought,  if 
it  does  not>  to  teach  us  humility.  That  a  little  bird,  who<)e  individual  existence 
is  as  nothing,  should  in  its  united  action  produce  the  means  of  bringing  back  to 
an  active  fertility  whole  provinces  of  waste  and  barren  lands,  is  one  of  a  thou* 
•and  facts  to  show  how  apparently  insignificant  agencies  in  the  economy  of  na^ 
tore  produce  momentous  results.  r 
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PRODUCTIOI  OF  8U6AR  UT  I.01H8IAIi. 
The  readers  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine  are  indebted  to  the  oarefal  editor* 
of  the  New  Orleans  Price  Current  for  the  annexed  tabular  statement  and  re- 
marks touching  the  crops,  exports,  dtc^  of  sugar.    The  Price  Current  says:— 
"  We  have  compiled  from  oor  reeogls  the  annexed  statement  of  the  sugar  pro* 
doet  of  Louisiana  for  the  past  twenty-one  years,  showing  the  amount  of  eaeh 
year's  crop  in  hogsheads  and  pounds,  with  the  gross  average  value,  per  hogshead 
and  total,  the  proportions  taken  by  Atlantic  ports  and  Western  States,  and  tha 
date  of  the  first  receipt  of  each  crop.    By  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
total  product  of  Louisiana,  from  1834  to  1864,  inclusive,  a  period  of  twenty-one 
/ears,  was  3,697,313  hogsheads,  valued  at  9179,793,978,  and  that  of  this  quaii> 
titjr  the  Atlantic  porU  took  1,276,900  hogsheads,  and  the  Western  States  1,803,600 
hogsheada.    The  crops  from  1828  (which  is  as  far  back  as  our  estimates  extend) 
to  1833,  summed  up  381,000  hogsheads;  which  would  make  the  total  product 
in  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  3,948,313  hogsheads,  or  4,141,762,000  pounds. 
In  an  article  on  sugar,  which  we  published  in  our  columns  in  June  last,  it  la 
stated  that  the  estimated  product  of  Louisiana  in  1816  was  10,000,000  pounds, 
or  about  10,000  hogsheads.    In  1863,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  statement  below, 
the  crop  reached  449,324  hogsheads,  estimated  to  weigh  496,166,000  pounda. 
We  would  here  remark  that  up  to  1848  the  product  in  hogsheads  is  estimated, 
and  1,000  pounds  taken  as  the  average  weight  per  hogshead,  but  for  the  crops 
since  that  date  we  have  taken  the  figures  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Champomier,  as  we  find 
them  In  his  annual  statements." 

SUGAR  PBOD1KT  OF  LOUISIAKA. 

ATenge  Exported  to  First 

price  Atlantic  Western  recelpl 

Total  crop.                  per  porta,  Stetea,  of  new^ 

Teara.  Hogabeada.       Ponada.     hogslioad.  Totelvalae.  bbda.  hhd*.  crop. 

18$4w 100,000     100.000.000  $60  00  $6,000,000  46,600  44,600  Oct.  16 

1886 80,000      80,000,000    00  00  2,700,000  1,600  28,600  Nov.  6 

1886 70,000      70.000,000    60  00  4,200.000  26,800  86.000  Nov.  1 

1887 66.000      66,000,000    62  60  4.062.600  24,600  82,600  Nov.  1 

1838 70.000      70.000.000    62  60  4,876.000  26,600  82,600  Oct.  17 

1889 116.000    116.000.000    60  00  6.760.000  42.600  68.000  Oct  18 

1840. 87,000      87.000.000    66  00  4,786.000  88.600  46,600  Oct.  14 

1841 90.000      90.000.000    40  00  8,600.000  28.000  60,000  Oct.  18 

1842 140,000    140.000,000    42  60  4.760.000  68.000  60.000  Oct  18 

1848 100.000    100.000,000    60  00  6,000.000  84,000  62.C00  Oct  St 

1844 200,000    200.000.000    46  00  9.000.000  101,000  70.000  Oct    8 

1846 186,660     186,660.000    66  00  10,266.760  79.000  76,000  Oct    4 

1846 140,000     140.000000    70  00  9.800,000  46,600  70.000  Oct    7 

1847 240,000     240.000,000     40  00  9,600.000  84,000  116.000  Oct    S 

1848 220,000    220.000,000    40  00  8.800.000  90.000  108,000  Oct   6 

1849 247,928    269,769,000    60  00  12,896,160  90,000  126.000  Oct  11 

1860 211,H08     281.194,000    60  00  12,678,180  46,000  128,000  Oct  17 

18^1 286,647     267,188.000    60  00  11.827,860  42.000  149.000  Oct  19 

1862. 821.981     868.129,000    48  00  16.462,688  82,000  206.000  Oct    9 

1868 449,824    496,166.000    86  00  16,726,840  166,000  186.000  Oct    6 

1864. 846,686    886,726,000    62  00  18,026,020  122,000  148,000  Oct    4 

lOww. ■••••    •.•■■•   ••••.•••••    ••••    ..•••••••    •••■••    «•*•••   x/C«*  * V 

Tbftal . . .  8,667,81 8  8,860,762,000      ....  179,798,978  1,276,900  1,808,600 

The  result  of  the  present  crop  (1866)  remains  to  be  seen,  as  the  planters  art 
low  engaged  in  *^  tskinf  it  off."  ft  seems  to  be  the  general  impression,  how« 
•ver,  that  the  product  will  be  considerably  less  than  that  of  last  year,  which  pr^ 
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duct  was  less  than  that  of  the  year  preTions  l>y  upwards  of  100,000  hogsheads. 
In  our  annual  statement  of  1st  September  last,  speaking  of  the  prospects  of  the 
crop,  we  remarked  that  **  some  who  apprehend  a  short  crop  predicate  their  opin- 
ion on  the  admitted  deficiency  of  the  plant  cane,  the  backwardness  of  the  growth, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  fields  in  most  parts  of  the  upper  and  lower 
parishes ;  so  that  everything  depends  upon  a  favorable  yield  and  a  propitious 
season.'*  The  backwardness  of  the  growth  would  seem  to  be  established  by 
the  backwardness  of  the  receipts,  which,  from  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  first 
hogshead  to  this  date,  (November  24th0  are  only  10,302  hogsheads,  against 
80,897  hogsheads  in  same  period  last  year,  and  the  weather  has  certainly  been 
very  unpropitious  during  most  of  the  grinding  season,  as  the  frost  of  the  26th 
of  October  has  been  followed  by  frequent  rains,  and  an  unseasonably  warm  tem- 
perature ;  a  character  of  weather  which  is  understood  to  be  unfavorable  for 
sugar-making,  both  as  regards  yield  and  Quality.  Besides  these  considerations* 
we  find  by  Mr.  Champomier's  statement  tnat  annually,  for  several  years,  there 
have  been  gradual  but  considerable  changes  of  culture  in  the  interior  parishes, 
many  planters  having  abandoned  cane  and  resorted  to  cotton ;  so  that  while  the 
crop  of  1850  was  the  product  of  1,496  sugar-houses,  there  were  found  to  be  io 
bperation  in  1855  only  1,324;  showing  the  discontinuance,  in  five  years,  of  XVI 
lugar-houses,  113  of  which  were  discontinued  in  1854. 


THC  DISCOVERT  OF  THE  PAPER  PLANT, 

The  Mineral  Point  Tribune  has  a  description  of  a  plant  with  the  above  narae^ 
discovered  in  Wisconsin  by  Miss  A.  L.  Beaumont.  Miss  Beaumont  describes  it 
as  follows : — 

I  discovered,  two  years  ago,  a*plant  that  yields  both  cotton  and  flax  from  the 
same  root,  and  I  believe  I  am  the  first  person  that  ever  cultivated,  spun,  and  knit 
from  it.  I  am  persuaded  that  any  article  that  will  make  as  good  cloth  as  can 
be  made  from  this  plant,  will  make  good  paper ;  hence  I  call  it  the  **  Paper 
Plant." 

It  can  be  planted  in  the  spring  and  cut  in  the  fall  or  winter.  It  bleaches  itself 
white  as  it  stands,  and  will  yield  at  least  three  or  four  tons  to  the  acre.  From  a 
nnfflc  root  that  I  transplanted  last  spring,  there  grew  20  large  stalks,  with  305 
po& — containing  the  cotton — with  at  least  60  seeds  in  each.  From  this  root  I 
obtained  7  ounces  of  pure  cotton  and  over  half  a  pound  of  flax.  It  is  a  very 
heavy  plant,  and  grows  from  six  to  seven  feet  high. 

The  editor  <rf  the  Tribune,  who  has  seen  samples  of  the  cotton  from  this  plant, 
tiiinks  that,  as  an  article  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  it  must  l)c  far  better  and 
ebeaper  than  any  other  known.  Miss  B.,  in  the  discovery  and  cultivation  of  this 
plant,  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  all,  and  we  trust  she  may  yet  be  liberally  re- 
warded for  so  doing.  

JAPAH  C0TT05  AND  HEMP. 
The  samples  of  Japan  cotton  and  hemp  sent  by  the  correspondent  of  the  Jour^ 
nal  €f  Commerce  at  San  Francisco,  and  referred  to  in  his  last  communication, 
have  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  The  cotton,  examined  under  a  glass,  is 
Bot  as  fine  as  the  average  of  American,  and  the  fiber  is  shorter  and  more  easilj 
broken.  It  has  a  fine  color,  however,  and  the  fiber  has  a  greater  number  of  barbae 
so  that  it  will  draw,  with  proper  handling,  into  a  very  fine  thread.  It  has  appar- 
ently a  great  maqy  natural  crooks  in  each  fiber,  (this  appearance  may  be  given  to 
It  in  dressing,)  which  renders  it  easier  to  spin,  and  makes  a  bat  of  it  very  elastic 
From  this  cause,  and  a  natural  harshness,  owing  to  the  number  of  barba  in  tho 
fiber,  it  feels  to  the  touch  very  much  like  wool. 
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hemp  is  eDtirely  dcstitate  of  any  linty  appearance,  and  possesses  a  long 
fiber  about  five  feet  in  length.  The  whole  resembles  the  thin  bark  of  a 
itil  separated  into  fibers,  and  is  quite  stiff,  with  a  resinons  sap.  Both  arti- 
e  cotton  especially,  could  be  made  available,  and,  if  to  be  had  in  large 
ties,  would  furnish  the  basis  for  a  valuable  Commerce  with  the  Japanese. 


THE  HOGS  AND  CATTLE  m  OHIO. 
UAM  D.  Morgan,  Esq.,  the  Auditor  of  the  State,  furnishes  the  following 
BOt  of  the  total  namber  of  bogs  and  cattle  in  Ohio  for  the  year  1856. 
leturns  are  given  as  made  to  the  Auditor  :— 


» . 
i. 


lign. 


Bi. 


Cattle. 
16.618 
15,029 
23,144 
48,487 
17,960 
16,142 
24,868 
19,885 
20,914 
14,481 
28,879 
21,064 
18,009 
20,484 
20.609 
28,862 
24,113 


IStf. 


laoa 

oo 

rd 

ga 26,687 

24,860 

• 9,622 

re 23,846 

10.908 

d 28,009 

1 22,614 

a 24,412 

12,039 

14,147 

30,202 

23.281 

sgr 21.701 


id 
I* 


17,368 
28,468 
12.287 
14,739 
6.967 
25,498 
12.164 
21.690 
27,954 
16,068 
13.880 
28,838 
14.675 
10.491 


Hogi. 
38.115 
26,618 
24,786 

5,738 
18,393 
24,669 
80,612 
44.188 
53,137 
11,111 
27,609 
29.240 
46,640 
39,608 
16,028 
84,916 
80,282 

7,387 
44,682 
18,788 
34,612 

7,849 
40,948 
86,082 
66.688 

8,874 
14,818 

8,676 
88,816 
23,189 
89.261 
81.679 
18,142 
14,687 

7,782 
56,261 
18,316 
24,664 
21,665 
17,069 
16.428 
29,696 

8,891 
17,816 


Comitifl*. 
Licking 

Logan 

Lorain 

Lucas  

Maduoo  • . .  • 
Mahootng . . . 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Morrow 

Muskingum  . 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Pnulding. . . . 

Perry 

Pickaway . . . 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam 

Richland.... 

Rosa 

Sftndueky . . . 

Scioto 

Seoeca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit..... 
IVumbuU  . . . 
Tuscarawas  . 

Union 

Vhh  Wert  .. 

Vinton 

Warren 

WaabkigtoB  . 

Wavue 

Williams.... 

Wood 

WyandoCt . . . 


18S$. 


Cattle. 

Hogs. 

84,866 

86,665 

28,216 

26.680 

82.766 

9,688 

8,187 

7.881 

28.246 

26.692 

22,978 

11,278 

21,169 

28,498 

26,027 

10,491 

14.129 

18.996 

11.649 

26.869 

19,246 

81.868 

16,076 

16.768 

21.018 

89.889 

18.849 

24.887 

26.036 

26.819 

32,786 

87,961 

20,244 

20,687 

6,896 

6.9i(4 

8.221 

6,612 

19,784 

24.661 

28,836 

47,884 

9.866 

28,206 

84,140 

7,058 

21.910 

46,162 

12,088 

19,469 

27,178 

31,748 

29,297 

67,978 

19,874 

21,690 

11,844 

20,964 

27,463 

84,912 

16.466 

26.086 

82.808 

29.721 

82,868 

11,808 

43,771 

8,678 

80.069 

82.628 

16,256 

26.890 

7,729 

16.988 

10,607 

12,716 

19,706 

87.166 

20.866 

18.998 

81.180 

29.605 

12,604 

14,226 

14,986 

14,246 

16,812 

21.870 

t^ ,. 1,791,189    2,196,769 
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JOURNAL   OF   INSURANCE. 


BTEW  ENGLAlfD  MUTUAL  UFE  IITSURillCB  GOMPAIIT. 

We  have  received  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  this  companj. 
It  is  an  able  and  interesting  docoment,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  exhibits  the  affiiira  of 
the  company  in  a  truly  prosperous  condition  : — 

BBPORT   OF   DIRECTORS  TO   MEMBERS   AT  THE    ANNUAL    MEBTINO,   DEC.   10.   1855. 

The  annexed  annual  statement,  compared  with  the  preceding  one,  will  show 
that  the  success  and  prosperity  of  the  company  have  continued  during  the  year 
just  passed.  The  number  of  members  still  continues  to  increase,  as  well  as  the  ag- 
gregate amount  insured,  and  the  proportional  number  of  policies  for  the  whole 
life.  About  one  million  of  dollars  has  been  added  to  the  aggregate  of  oar  insur- 
ance, which  is  now  $7,164,962  62.  Many  policies,  previously  issued  for  a  term 
of  years,  have  been  converted  into  those  for  the  whole  life,  and  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  new  ones  than  formerly  are  of  the  latter  class,  which  shows  an  increase 
ing  confidence  of  members,  as  well  as  the  public  generally,  in  the  company. 

During  the  two  years  since  onr  last  distribution  of  surplus  funds,  (Novem- 
ber, 1853,)  the  net  accumulated  fund  has  been  increased  from  $502,464  87  to 
t768,984  50,  or  $266,519  63,  and  of  this  amount  somewhat  more  than  $70,000 
is  estimated  to  belong  to  our  surplus  fund  towards  the  next  distribution,  to  be 
made  three  years  hence,  which  will  be  increased  or  diminished,  according  to  th» 
amount  of  losses  and  other  contingencies.  The  present  favorable  condition  of  tha 
company  results,  in  a  material  degree,  from  our  having  kept  the  previous  distribu- 
tions strictly  within  our  resources. 

Our  number  of  losses  during  the  past  year  has  been  22,  being  9  less  than  in  ih» 
preceding  year,  but  owing  to  the  policies  on  which  they  have  happened  being 
larger  than  the  average,  the  whole  amount  of  losses,  namely,  $71,000,  has  been 
greater  by  $12,000  than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Tet,  it  is  estimated  that  oar 
receipts  would  have  afforded  for  losses  of  the  year,  at  least  some  $34,000  more 
than  the  amount  which  actually  occurred. 

It  has  been  our  object,  in  administering  the  afifairs  of  the  company,  to  econ- 
omize in  expenditures,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  without  prejudice  to  its  material 
interests.  It  appears  from  the  annexed  accounts  that  the  gross  expenditure,  in- 
cluding commissions  to  agents,  is  something  under  8  per  cent  on  the  receipts  for 
premiums  and  interest,  and  this  rate  includes  the  expense  in  procuring  calculations 
for  enlarging  our  tables  of  premiums. 

In  the  new  edition  of  the  pamphlet  distributed  to  members,  and  to  be  had  at 
the  company's  office  or  of  any  of  its  agents,  containing  the  rates  of  premium,  re> 
gulations,  and  by-laws  of  the  company,  wfll  be  found  some  examples  of  rates  of 
premium  for  insurance  otherwise  than  by  a  uniform  annual  premium  to  secura 
payment  of  a  certain  amount  at  decease  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  insurance.  It 
has  been  deemed  desirable  to  provide  for  cases  where  it  is  convenient  to  vary  the 
payment  of  premium  or  the  amount  insured,  and  for  cases  of  conditional,  contiih 
gent  interests  in  lives. 

A  calculation  of  the  premium  has  been  procured  for  the  following  caaos  : — 
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lifonn  annual  premiam  for  ten  years  or  until  prior  deoeaaei  for  a  sum  to  be 

leoease,  whenever  it  may  happen. 

niform  annual  premiam  payable  ontil  arrival  at  a  certain  age,  for  an 

payable  at  decease. 

siform  annual  premium  for  the  first  ten  years,  if  life  continue ;  one-half 

I  tiie  second  ten  years,  if  life  continue  ;  and  each  subsequent  annual  pre- 

aring  life,  one-quarter  as  much,  to  secure  a  certain  amount  payable  at 

areasing  annual  premium  changing  at  the  same  periods. 

sreasing  annual  premiums  changing  at  the  same  periods,  premiums  to 

ft  certain  age. 

tereoBing  annual  premiums  for  payment  of  an  amount  at  decease,  the 

to  decrease  to  one-half  and  one-fifth  at  the  same  successive  periods,  if  life 

I. 

emium  for  an  amount  payable  to  the  survivor  of  two  lives,  on  the  decease 

titer. 

vmium  for  an  amount  payable  on  the  decease  of  the  survivor  of  two  lives. 

«mium  for  an  amount  payable  on  the  decease  of  a  specified  one  of  two 

lamed,  if  he  shall  die  before  the  other. 

'remium  for  an  amount  payable  on  the  decease  of  a  specified  one  of  two 

lamed,  if  he  shall  die  before  or  within  five  years  after  another. 

^remium  for  an  amount  payable  on  the  decease  of  a  specified  one  of  two 

lamed,  if  he  shall  survive  the  other. 

*remium  for  an  amount  payable  on  the  decease  of  a  specified  one  of  two 

lamed,  if  he  shall  survive  the  other  at  least  five  years. 

*remium  for  an  amount  payable  on  the  decease  of  the  one  first  dying  of 

rsons  specified. 

^remium  for  an  amount  payable  on  the  decease  of  the  one  first  dying  of  two 

a  third  shall  be  then  surviving. 

oDowing  is  a  statement  of  the  business  of  the  company  for  the  year  ending 

)«r  30, 1855  :— 

slides  outttaoding  November  80,  1864 |6,400,662  6t 

•^       issuediince 1,717,560  00 


18,118,212  62 
terminated 968,260  00 


«       outstaodiog  November  30,  1855 $7,164,962  62 

tj-two  policies  have  terminated  during  the  year  by  death  of  the  insured — 
li  number,  17,  amounting  to  $47,000,  were  for  the  benefit  of  surviving 

and  the  five  remaining,  amounting  to  $24,000,  were  for  the  benefit  of 
s. 

THE  DI8BASES  OF  WHICH  THKT  DIED  WERE  AS  FOLLOWS  : — 

and  other  fevers Ill  AecideDtal 2 

^tMm 7  1  Cancer 1 

THE  AGES  OF  NEW  MEMBERS  ARE  AS   FOLLOWS  : — 

OjTMn    6140  to46  yean 84 

1 42   46  to  60« 84 

Q. 88  Uo  to  66 81 

I. 119166  to  60. 2 

Ou 106  1 60  and  o?wr •*  4 


Mariners 7 

Teachers • 

Engineers «...•  6 

Editors 4 

Government  officers 10 

Miscellaneous  professions 16 
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THE  CLASSES  OP  NEW  MEMBERS  ARE  AS   FOLLOWS  : — 

Merchants,  traders,  and  brokers ...       221  1  Clergymen 16 

Mechanics 21  i  Physicians 18 

Glfrks 58  I  Master  mariners 12 

Bank  and  insurance  officers 18 

Manufacturers 86 

Lawyers 19 

Fanners 9 

Students 16 

Females 17 

Agents  and  superintendents 21 

THE  RESIDENCES  OF  NEW  MEMBERS  ARE  AS  FOLLOWS  : 

New  England  States 318  I  Western  States 89 

Middle  States 153  |  Southern  States 16 

EXHIBIT  OP  THE  BUSINESS  AND  PROPERTY  OP  THE  COMPANY,  NOVEMBER  30,  1855  : — 

Premiums  received  on  516  new  policies $48,869  86 

-       onold 168,011  90 

Received  for  additional  premium 1,792  06 

$198,168  81 
Add  amount  received  for  interest,  including  charges  for  policies 40,760  66 

$288,924  86 
Deduct  amount  of  premium  returned  on  surrender  or  by  stipnlatioD. .  10,179  18 


Losses  paid  since  November,  1854 $66,600  00 

"      notdue  "  1S65 6,600  00 

$71,000  00 

Rent  and  salaries 6,400  00 

Commission  to  agents,  advertising,  printing,  postage,  doc- 
tor's fees,  stationery,  and  all  other  incidental  expenses.     12,188  86 


$228,746  28 


$89,688  86 


Net  accumulation  for  the  year  ending  November  80,  1866 $189,166  88 

Add  accumulation  to  November,  1854 629,827  6ft 

$768,984  60 

THE  PROPERTY  OP  THE  COMPANY  CONSISTS  OF — 

Loans  on  mortgaj^e $850,600  00 

Loans  on  collateral 66,700  00 

Bank  stocks 128,679  10 

Manufacturing  stocks 41,850  00 

Railroad  stocks 25,002  00 

Railroad  bonds 1 8,960  00 

City  stocks  and  securities 68,000  00 

Premium  notes  secured  by  collateral 109,8(»8  77 

Cashon  hand 7,920  61 


$790,910  48 


THE  COMPANY  OWE — 

Balance  of  first  distribution  account $2,107  51 

second 14,818  47 

**         loss  account 6.600  00 


21.926  98 
$768,984  60 

THE  FOIJLOWING  GENTLEMEN  COMPOSE  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTOB8  : — 

WiLLARD  Phillips,  Charles  P.  Curtis,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Thomab  A. 
Dexter,  Sewell  Tappan,  Charles  Hubbard,  William  B.  Reynolds,  A.  W. 
Thaxtbr,  Jb.|  Geo.  U.  Folgbb. 
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fffSURANCE  01  THB  SHIP  GREAT  REPUBLIC. 

le  case  of  the  Union  Motoal  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  City  v$, 
mmercial  Mutual  Marine  Insurance  Company,  an  action  to  enforce  an  a«^roe- 
>  insure  310,000  upon  the  ship  Great  Republic,  on  trial  before  Judge  Cur- 
iie  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  Boston,  a  decision  has  been  given  for 
intiff.  According  to  a  statement  made  of  the  case,  the  plain tifis,  on  the 
lecember,  1853,  by  telegraph,  and  through  their  broker  in  Boston,  effected 
lance  of  $10,000  on  the  ship  Great  Republic  with  the  defendants,  upon 
ms  and  conditions  named  by  the  latter  ;  the  contract  was  perfected  in  the 
lanner.  On  the  evening  of  the  26th  Uccomber,  1853,  (as  will  be  well  ro- 
red  by  our  readers,)  the  Great  Republic  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  upon  a 
1  being  made  by  the  plaintiffs  for  the  policy,  it  was  refused,  on  the  ground 
p  canlrtui  of  insurance  toas  not  complete,  having  been  made  on  ChHstm'is 
rhe  defendants  formally  declined  to  issue  a  policy  in  the  plaintiffs,  or  to  pay 
i  accruing  under  it,  and  the  a})ove  suit  was  instituted  to  recover.  Judge 
in  delivering  his  opinion,  held  that  the  acceptance  of  a  proposal  for  insu- 
B  binding,  even  although  not  signed  by  either  party,  and  that  a  parole 
lent  to  insure  is  binding,  the  proposal  being  in  writing.  The  agreement 
errfore  enforced. 
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THE  LACE  MANUFACTURE. 

Ul  the  products  of  skill  and  manual  labor,  few,  if  any,  excel  in  elaborate- 
id  cost  that  of  lace.  In  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Cumminga,  the  discrimiuut- 
itor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bullelin,  its  manufacture  caus&H  infuiitely  more 
]g  and  wretchedness  than  is  entailed  on  so  large  a  class  of  operatives  iuuny 
RTork,  and  beyond  all  comparison  more  than  is  endured  by  any  Southern 
The  entire  making  of  a  black  lace  dress  for  Queen  Victoria,  from  the  first 

0  the  last,  once  caused  a  total  loss  of  eye-sight  to  some  two  dozen  girls. 
metj  of  the  finest  lace  is  only  made  in  very  damp  cellars,  so  that  the  thread 
e  kept  in  a  slightly  moist  condition,  such  as  will  prevent  its  breaking.  Any 
M)  will,  however,  take  the  pains  to  inyestigate  this  subject  will  find  that  di- 
or  indirectly  the  manufacture  of  lace  by  hand  involves,  in  the  state  in  which 
leacnt  exists  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  a  degree  of  labor  and  suffering 
is  mournful  to  contemplate,  and  which,  if  generally  known,  might  possibly 
some  ladies  not  to  regret  the  possession  of,  but  to  prize  more  highly  their 
lod  veils,  when  they  learn  that  the  precious  trifles  have  cost  not  only  more 
heir  weight  in  gold,  but  also  suffering,  misery,  and  death. 

1  some  relief  to  hear  that  any  branch  of  manufactures  has  been  rendered  less 
le  to  a  majority  of  operatives,  and  has  shifted  its  burden  partly  to  the  stcam- 
i  and  partly  to  labor  of  a  less  painful  nature.  From  a  recent  letter  from  the 
Exhibition  to  the  London  Times,  we  learn  that  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
bu  been  recently  made  in  manufacturing  laoe  by  machinery.  One  manufao- 
luuned  Dundiffe,  has,  we  are  told,  machine-made  Valenciennes  edging,  which 
t  be  distioguiahed  by  the  most  experieDced  eye  torn  that  made  on  the  ^ilLo^i^ 
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while  the  wonderful  advance  in  machine  laces,  as  exhibited  in  the  productiona  of 
Heymann  &  Alexander  and  Ball,  gives  us  ground  to  hope  that  in  a  very  few 
years  lace  made  by  hand  will  be  in  no  respect  superior  to  that  more  artificially 
produced.  That  it  will  long  continue  to  b^u*  a  far  higher  price  is  poasible,  ^ 
we  can  well  suppose  that  vast  quantities  of  the  sham  will  be  sold  for  the  real,  pa^ 
ticolarly  in  our  own  country,  where  the  ability  to  judge  of  such  articles  is  not  «^ 
variably  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  which  pays  for  them.  The  original  labor 
will,  however,  be  relieved,  and  it  is  certain  that  if  the  manufocture  pays^  and  if 
machinery  can  accomplish  it,  in  a  few  years  America  will  do  as  well  as  the  best 

An  excellent  work  might  be  written  on  the  subject  of  articles  manttfactored 
abroad,  which  might  quite  as  well  be  manufactured  at  home — and  which  wouU 
probably  be,  were  the  circumstances  of  different  manufactures,  their  profits  and 
risks,  more  fully  known  to  our  people.    In  Fleischman's  "  Branches  of  Industry 
in  the  United  States,"  we  have  a  most  satisfactory  account  of  what  we  have  al- 
ready eflfected — but  he  would  be  truly  a  benefactor  who  would  point  out  to  us 
what  we  might  yet  do.    Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  the  lace  of  which  we  have 
Bpoken.     So  long  as  an  article  is  peculiar  to  a  country  and  dependent  on  individ- 
ual skill  for  its  production,  that  is  an  unsound  principle  which  would  advocate  itai 
transport  to  another  region.     But  machinery  is  common  to  all  the  world,  i 
wherever  steam  can  go  there  we  have  a  full  right  to  expect  anything  which  i 
can  make.    Whatever  can  be  as  well  made  in  America  as  in  another  country^ 
should  therefore  be  made  here — a  principle  which  cannot  be  too  earnestly  insisteS. 
on  at  a  time  when  our  only  national  sufferings,  our  commercial  crises  and  ( 
mercantile  panics,  are  occasioned  solely  by  its  disregard. 


MODEL  FURJIACE  FOR  HAiElM  IROIV. 

An  Eastern  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  TMbune  furnishes  that  joamal  witli 
Bome  account  of  Alger's  Iron  Works  at  Hudson,  from  which  we  condeiMe  the 
present  sketch.  This  establishment  has  the  desared  reputation  of  being  the  best 
constructed  furnace  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  out  of  native  ore  in  the  United 
States,  both  as  respects  economy  in  fuel,  and  labor,  and  perfection  of  niachina7, 
and  arrangement  It  has  two  "  stacks,"  which  are  the  huge  receptacles  for  mingled 
coal  and  ore.  The  blower,  which  corresponds  to  a  leviathan  bellows,  to  keep  up 
^e  fires,  is  worked  by  the  largest  stationary  steam-engine  in  America— one  of  500 
horse-power.  Its  average  working  is  350.  In  this  engine  fifty  tons  are  constantly 
in  motion,  with  a  quietness,  ease,  and  power,  which  partakes  of  the  sublime.  The 
engine,  together  with  appurtenances  and  "  receiver,"  cost  about  $40,000.  The 
steam  is  generated  entirely  by  the  escape  heat  from  the  stacks,  so  that  it  is  worked 
without  expense  except  the  tending. 

The  entire  works  coat  $150,000.  They  were  erected  by  a  stout  company,  Cfi^ 
ganized  under  the  general  manufacturing  law  as  the  "  Hudson  Iron  Company." 
A.  C.  Mitchell,  president.  The  capital  paid  in  is  $300,000.  The  works  were 
built  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Charles  C.  Alger,  who  has  the  re- 
sponsible care  of  the  whole,  and  is  a  heavy  stockholder.  Mr.  Alger  has  probably 
done  more  than  any  one  man  to  develop  and  economize  the  manufacture  of  Amev- 
ican  iron,  and  the  important  inventions  and  devices  for  the  economy  of  fuel  and 
labor  in  this  establishment  are  his.  He  is  a  man  of  nerve,  of  creative  genius,  and 
of  romarkabk  capacity  for  business,  both  in  wide  comprehension  and  in  detaiL 
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ist  year  about  15,000  tons  of  Boperior  foundry  iron  were  turned  out  of  theae 
OB ;  12,000  tons  of  which  were  worked  into  stoves  and  small  castings.  The 
ised  is,  in  part,  hematite,  brought  from  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts,  by 
and  Id  part  magnetic,  from  Fort  Montgomery,  on  the  Hudson,  eight  miles 
iwest  of  West  Point.  This  latter  was  worked  previous  to  the  war,  (and  the 
•ken  to  England,)  and  re-opened  three  years  ago.  The  ore  is  very  rich — 
60  to  78  per  cent — or  nearly  equal  to  the  ore  of  the  "  Iron  Mountain,"  at 
»  Saperior,  and  highly  magnetic.  The  vein  is  easily  traced  for  miles  by  the 
ition  of  the  needle.  At  the  depth  of  one  hundred  feet,  now  reached,  it  is  50 
n  width,  and  increases  as  it  goes  ^own.  The  ore  is  gotten  out,  and  the  wat^ 
ped  out  by  ingenious  water-works,  erected  at  a  cost  of  850,000,  a  stream 
]|^  been  turned  from  its  channel  for  the  purpose.  Both  the  establishment  at 
BOO  and  the  works  at  Fort  Montgomery  will  richly  repay  a  visit  to  one  inter- 
i  in  American  manufactures  and  invention. 


8HIP.BUIIDI9G  IH  BOSTOH  AlID  VldHITT  H  1811. 
be  Boston  Journal  published,  near  the  close  of  December,  its  usual  annoal 
>f  Teasels,  with  their  tonnage,  whieh  have  been  launched  fVom  the  various 
fardfl  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  during  the  year  1856;  and  also  a  table  com- 
ig  the  business  of  that  with  the  previous  year.  The  places  included  in  the 
moTs  statement  are  East  Boston,  South  Boston,  Chelsea,  and  Charlestown. 
m  the  elaborate  account  in  the  Journal^  we  condense  the  following  tables 
the  Merchants^  Magazine.  The  first  table,  here  subjoined,  shows  the  num- 
of  vessels,  and  the  aggregate  tonnage,  built  at  each  place  in  1864  and  1866: 

. — 18S4. — ^    , — im. , 

No.  Tonnage.  No.  Tonnage 

tBostoo 80  41654  20  19,676 

Ifcrd 18  12,760  10  8,870 

bea 10  10,116  5  4,805 

tliBoatoD 4  4,254  4  5,000 

ikstown 8  2,868  2  1,808 

60  72,147  41  89,558 

iStimating  this  amount  at  S^O  a  ton,  which  we  are  told  is  a  fair  average  price 
1  for  ships  during  the  year,  the  amount  of  the  ship-building  business  in  Boston 
.  vicinity  during  the  year  1856,  is  as  follows : — 

Tona.  Value. 

East  Boston 19,575         $1,174,500 

Medford 8,870  582,200 

South  Boston 5,000  800,000 

Chelsea 4,805  288,800 

Charlestown 1 ,808  78,400 

Total 89,658  $2,878,480 

Nsur  the  close  of  the  year,  in  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  on  the  stocks, 
tin  various  stsges  of  construction,  18  vessels,  all  but  one,  ships.  Their  ag- 
igste  tonnage,  20,3d0. 

We  were  gratified  to  notice  that  Donald  McKat,  the  prince  of  ship-builders, 
*s  the  name  of  Abbott  Lawrence  to  one  of  his  ships,  and  that  of  Alios 
^WiucB  to  another — names  that  will  be  had  in  remembrance  when  the  ships 
^bear  them  shall  experience  the  deeay  of  time  or  the  wreck  of  the  tempest 
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AMES'S  SHOVEL  MANUFACTORY. 

The  attention  of  people  passing  throngh  State-street  this  forenoon,  says  a  late 
nambcr  of  the  Boston  Journal^  was  attracted  by  a  splendid  specimen  of  leather 
belting,  from  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  N.  Hunt  k  Co.,  No.  26  Devonshire- 
street,  This  belt  was  125  feet  long,  28  inches  wide,  double,  and  weighed  between 
600  and  700  pounds.  Its  cost  is  about  S675.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  belts  ever 
made  in  this  country,  and  was  pronounced  by  those  who  are  judges  of  the  article 
to  be  one  of  the  best  manufactured  belts  they  had  ever  seen.  This  is  the  second 
belt  of  the  same  size  made  for  Messrs.  O.  Ames  &  Son,  the  celebrated  manufao* 
turers  at  North  Kaston,  and  is  intended  ^  run  their  eleven  new  trip-hammers 
which  they  are  about  to  put  into  operation. 

Speaking  of  Ames's  shovel  factory,  reminds  us  of  some  authentic  details  wo  re- 
cently received  respecting  that  establishment  at  North  Easton  which  may  prove 
interesting  to  our  readers.  Although  the  shovels  of  these  celebrated  manufactur* 
ers  enjoy  an  almost  world-wide  fame,  few  probably  are  aware  of  the  extent  of  the 
demand  which  exists  for  them,  or  of  the  number  which  they  manufacture.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Messrs.  Ames's  establishment  arc  at  North  Easton,  but  they 
have  branches  of  their  works  at  West  Bridgewater,  Canton,  and  Braintrec,  at 
which  places  they  occupy  11  waterfalls,  which  turn  37  water-wheels,  and  operate 
15  trip-hammers.  At  the  establishments  at  West  Bridgewater,  Canton,  and 
Braintrec,  the  shovels  are  hammered — and  are  thence  taken  to  North  Easton, 
where  they  are  finished  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  proprietors. 
They  employ  in  all  some  300  operatives,  and  use  up  3  tons  of  the  best  Swedish 
and  Russian  iron,  and  2  tons  of  the  best  of  cast^toel,  each  day.  At  North 
Easton  they  have  in  all  1 1  workshops,  2  of  which  are  built  of  rough  stone,  and 
are  among  the  finest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  The  finishing-shop  is 
525  feet  long,  with  an  L  90  feet  long.  The  other,  which  has  just  been  erected, 
is  154  feet  long  by  70  feet  wide,  besides  an  L,  which  contains  a  splendid  engine 
of  190  horse-power.  The  fly-wheel  attached  to  this  engine  is  20  feet  in  diameter, 
and  weighs  over  9  tons.  It  is  for  this  monster  wheel  that  the  belt  exhibited  in 
State-street  to-day  is  intended,  and  with  which  the  11  ponderous  trip-hammers 
are  to  be  operated.  In  this  building  there  are  also  2  boilers,  each  40  feet  in  length 
and  5  feet  in  diameter. 

Probably  very  few  of  those  who  use  one  of  Ames's  shovels  or  spades  have  any 
idea  of  the  various  processes  which  they  have  to  go  through  before  they  are  ready 
for  the  market.  It  may  seem  a  large  story  to  say  that  50  different  sets  of  work- 
men are  employed  upon  one  shovel  or  spade.  Still,  it  is  literally  true.  Each  one  has 
a  separate  and  distinct  process  to  perform,  and  is  taught  that  and  no  otlier.  The 
opemtion  is  commenced  with  a  piece  of  iron  10  or  12  inches  long,  3  inches  wide, 
and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  which  is  heated,  placed  beneath  the  trip-ham- 
mer, drawn  out  in  the  center,  the  ends  lapped  over,  and  the  steel  welded  between 
them.  Then  follows  the  hammering,  plating,  smoothing,  punching,  shaping,  open- 
ing the  socket,  filing  the  edges,  hardening,  setting,  handling,  rolling  and  setting 
the  straps,  wedging,  polishing,  shouldering,  varnishing,  inspecting,  packing,  and 
many  others  which  we  cannot  recall. 

Every  shovel,  after  being  drawn  out  by  the  trip-hammers,  and  shaped  in  the 
die,  is  hammered  by  hand,  and  submitted  to  the  most  severe  test,  to  see  that  it  is 
perfectly  true.    Nearly  all  of  the  above-named  processes  are  performed  by  m»> 
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inery  invented  by  the  Messrs.  Ames  thenwelves.  The  handles  of  the  shovels  are 
the  be^t  white  ash,  and  come  from  Maine. 

The  bosinesB  of  shovel  making  was  c<Hmnenced  in  North  Easton  some  fifty 
ira  ago,  by  Mr.  Oliver  Ames,  who  still  lives  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  ripe  old  age, 
see  the  work  proeecatcd  by  his  children  of  the  third  gederation,  to  an  extent 
ik^hy  in  the  wiklest  flights  of  his  imagination,  he  probably  never  dreamed  of. 
5  litdc  thoaght  that  the  day  wonid  come  when,  as  the  fruits  of  his  labors  and 
periments  to  perfect  this  indispensable  implement  of  agriculture,  there  would 
iae  an  establishment  which  would  turn  out  over  200  dozen  shovels  and  spades  a 
y,  and  which,  when  the  present  contemplated  enlargements  are  completed,  will 
m  out  over  300  dozen  a  day  1  Yet  be  has  lived  to  see  it,  and  to  see  it  done  by 
3  own  sons  and  grandsons. 

Notwithstanding  this  large  manufacture,  we  are  assured  that  the  Messrs.  Ames 
e  always  far  behind  their  orders.  As  illustratiog  the  perfection  to  which  their 
achinery  is  carried,  we  ought  to  have  mentioned  above,  that  there  is  a  line  of 
tailing  running  through  the  finishing-shop  for  about  500  feet,  and  yet  so  noise- 
flsly  does  it  work,  that  in  a  room  through  which  it  runs,  and  which  is  perfectly 
tin,  a  person  would  not  know  that  it  was  in  motion. 

IHCOMBUSTIBLE  WOOD. 
The  process  of  rendering  wood  incombustible  may  be  cfl^nally  performed  by 
oaking  it  in  a  strong  solution  of  alum  and  the  sulphate  of  copper — about  one 
KNUkd  of  alum  and  one  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  being  sufficient  for  one  hundred 
(tlloDs  of  water.  These  substances  are  dissolved  in  a  quantity  of  hot  water,  then 
ttized  with  the  water  in  the  vessel  in  which  the  wood  is  to  be  steeped.  The  tinn- 
ier to  be  rendered  fire-proof  can  be  kept  under  the  liquor  by  stones,  or  any  other 
■ode  of  sinking  it  All  that  is  required  is  a  water-tight  vessel  of  sufficient  di- 
Bensions  to  hold  enough  of  liquor  to  cover  the  timber,  which  should  be  allowed 
io  steep  four  or  five  days.  After  this,  it  is  taken  out  and  suffered  to  dry  thor^ 
MgUy  before  being  used 

GLASS-FACED  AND  ORtfOVBD  BRICKS. 
Amongst  the  more  recent  jiivcntions  patented  by  manufacturers  is  that  of  Mr. 
Sionmerfield,  at  the  glass  works,  Birmingham  Heath,  for  what  are  termed  chro- 
matic glass,  or  glass-faced  grooved  bricks.  By  Mr.  Summerficld's  process,  red  or 
other  clay  can  be  combined  with  glass,  and  this  will  insure  durability,  entire  re* 
nstance  to  moisture,  and  give  an  ornamental  appearance  to  the  building.  The 
form  of  the  brick  is  also,  by  means  of  a  groove  at  the  side  and  end,  made  so  as  to 
add  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  erection,  the  joints  by  this  means  being  brought 
dose  together,  and  the  mortar  acts  as  a  dowcll  from  the  shape  of  the  groove. 

ZIffC  PAWT. 

It  is  estimated  that  one  hundred  pounds  of  white  zinc  paint  will  cover,  when 
■Pplicd  in  three  coats,  on  new  work,  as  much  surface  as  166f  lbs.  of  pure  white 
fe»d.  The  white  zincs,  even  when  exposed  to  coal  gas,  bilge-water,  and  sulphur- 
^  vapors,  retain  their  original  brilliancy  and  whiteness.  Apartments  just  paint- 
^  with  zinc  paint  may  be  slept  in  with  impunity,  whereas,  according  to  the  best 
^tkority,  rooms  should  not  be  used  for  sleeping  apartments  for  two  or  three 
BMyQths  after  being  painted  with  lead. 
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8H0S  TRADE  OF  LTNH. 
The  Lynn  News,  in  publishing  an  article  on  Lynn,  which  fonns  one  of  our 
•eries  of  papers  relnting  to  the  ^  Commercial  and  Indnstrjal  Towns  of  the  Uni- 
ted SUtea,"  further  states  that  shoes  are  sent  from  Lynn  to  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
ahire,  and  Vermont^  to  be  made  ;  and  n  large  number  of  expresses,  running  in 
all  directions,  find  a  great  amount  of  business  in  carrying  the  stock  and  shoes 
out  and  back  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  workmen.  Much  of  the  pros- 
perity and  growth  of  other  places  is  owing  directly  to  the  enterprise,  of  Lynn* 
The  News  thinks  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  three-fiflhs  of  the  boots  and  shoea 
sold  by  Lynn  manufacturers,  are  bound  and  made  out  of  the  city. 

BLEACHING  POWDER— CHLORIDE  OF  UME. 

Bleaching  powder  is  chloride  of  lime,  and  chloride  of  lime  is  bleaching  powder, 
a  preparation  wholly  unfit,  in  any  state,  to  be  put  in  the  hold  of  any  veseiel  with 
an  assorted  cargo.    I  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  subject  in  a  com- 
munication, under  this  head,  published  in  the  Courier  arid  Enquirer  of  the  10th 
inst,  in  which  I  stated  the  substance  of  a  letter  which  I  had  received  from  David 
Keazer,  Esq.,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  ship  China,  dated  October  6. 1853,  in 
which  he  stated  the  damage  to  goods  iu  that  ship  from  seventy  casks  of  bleaching 
powder  (chloride  of  lime)  taken  in  at  Liverpool,  April  5th.    llie  vessel  sailed  on 
the  13th  of  that  month,  and  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  1st  of  June.    The  casks 
appeared  in  good  order  when  the  vessel  arrived,  but  on  being  moved  fell  to  pieces, 
so  affecting  the  men  at  work  in  the  hold  that  some  bled  at  the  mouth,  some  at  the 
uoBB ;  others  vomited,  and  others  were  so  faint  that  they  were  obliged  to  be  helped 
out  of  the  hold.    A  wind-^ail  of  new  Russiarduck,  in  a  few  hours,  was  completeljr 
spoiled  in  ventilating  the  hold  of  the  vessel.    In  two  days  after  this  statement 
was  published,  a  telegraphic  dispatch  from  New  Orleans  announced  that  the  ships 
Hudson  and  Esfindola  had  arrived  there  from  New  York,  with  fourteen  casks  of 
bleaching  powder,  (chloride  of  lime,)  and  that  eighty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
the  cargoes  of  the  two  vessels  had  been  destroyed  by  the  chlorine  gas  from  this 
bleaching  powder,  (chloride  of  lime.)     The  cause  of  the  damage  was  imputed  to 
the  bad  quality  of  the  powder — the  quality  must  have  been  very  good  to  have  had 
such  powerful  action  on  the  cargoes,  and  was  probably  like  that  which  came  from 
Liverpool  in  the  ship  China.    When  the  telegraphic  account  arrived  here  it  was 
by  some  thought  to  be  incorrect ;  but  the  New  Orleans  papers,  since  received, 
confirm  fully  the  telegraphic  report.     We  have  been  told  by  the  president  of  one 
of  the  Insurance  companies  that  these  are  not  the  first  cases ;  it  is,  therefore,  high 
time  that  shipowners,  underwriters,  and  merchants  sliipping  valuable  goods,  liable 
to  be  injured  by  being  stowed  as  cargo  with  chlorides,  should  be  put  on  their 
guard  against  the  great  hazzard  of  such  goods  being  stowed  with  bleaching  pow- 
der.   There  are  many  kinds  of  hardware  goods  that  receive  injury  from  being  pot 
up  in  white  paper,  the  rags  for  the  making  of  which  has  been  bleachetl  by  chl(Mridr 
of  lime,  (bleaching  powder.)     A  large  shipowner,  to  whom  we  mentioned  the  sat 
ject  two  weeks  ago,  expressed  surprise  when  we  informed  him  that  bleaching  por 
der  was  nothing  less  or  more  than  chloride  of  lime — and  he  tlien  stated  to  us  th 
he  would  give  notice  to  his  correspondents  abroad  not  to  receive  any  more  bleai 
ing  powder  on  board  of  their  vessels.  b.  MgRiAn, 
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MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


TRADE -ITS  TRICKERIES  A5D  ITS  USAGES. 

The  Merchtmt^  Magazine^  as  every  attentive  reader  will  have  learned  ere  thia, 
bas  advocated  a  high  tone  of  mercantile  morality  and  honor,  and  while  under  the 
control  of  its  original  projector,  present  editor  and  proprietor,  ever  will.  It  is 
'vrith  such  views  that  we  collect  and  arrange  under  our  "Mercantile  Miscellanies,'* 
such  excerpts  as  the  following,  which  we  find  in  the  Etening  Bulletin  of  PhiUk 
ddlphia.  It  is  an  admirable  piece  of  mercantile  criticism,  treating  with  no  undue 
aeverity  c^tain  methods  of  obtaining  customers,  which  should  be  discountenanced 
by  all  honorable  men. 

There  is' probably  no  branch  of  human  affairs  that  has  been  more  completely 
revolntionized  within  the  last  half  century  than  trade.    The  increase  of  wealth 
And  luxury,  and  the  consequent  augmentation  of  the  wants  of  mankind — the  great 
mechanical  and  scientific  discoveries  of  the  age,  and  the  wonderful  facilities  for 
rapid  and  easy  communication  between  remote  parts,  which  have  grown  out  of 
these  discoveries — ^have  all  contributed  materially  towards  bringing  about  this  re- 
sult.    The  supplying  of  necessities  that  were  not  dreamed  of  fifty  years  ago,  now 
affords  lucrative  pursuits  to  thousands,  while  the  sphere  of  operations  of  our  local 
bushicss  men  has  been  extended  to  an  almost  incredible  d^rce.    If  the  demands 
of  society  have  increased,  the  supply  to  meet,  these  requirements  has  also  increased 
in  a  corresponding  ratio,  and  competition  has  assumed  an  activity  which  would 
astonish  some  of  the  post  generation  of  business  men,  could  they  ro-enter  the  bust- 
ling arena  of  trade. 

Men  who  would  prosper  must  be  industrious  and  stirring ;  the  old-fashioned, 
slow-and-sure  merchants  are  behind  the  age  ;  they  who  were  wont,  in  days  gone 
by,  to  stay  in  their  stores  and  counting-houses,  and  without  any  effort  to  make 
themselves  and  their  wares  known  outside  their  immediate  circle,  wait  patiently 
for  their  customers  to  come  to  them  and  purchase  what  they  needed — would  now 
find  themselves  laggards  in  the  race  for  fortune.  These  slow-coaches  suited  the 
primitive  times  in  which  they  plodded,  but  in  these  locomotive-days  a  different 
system  is  practiced,  and  men  who  would  keep  pace  with  their  fellows,  and  with 
the  age,  must,  we  repeat,  be  active,  energetic^  and  enterprising.  Advertising  is, 
of  course,  the  great  and  effective  medium  of  communication  between  the  buyer 
and  seller,  but  in  several  branches  of  business  the  employment  of  special  agents 
to  operate  directly  upon  those  whose  custom  it  is  desired  to  obtain,  has  become 
gcn^aL  To  point  out  certain  abuses  which  have  grown  out  of  this  system  is  the 
principal  object  of  the  present  article. 

We  refer  particularly  to  the  class  of  individuals  know  familiarly  as  "  borers" 
ind  "  drummers."'  These  persons,  as  is  generally  understood,  make  it  their  busi* 
nen  to  se^  out  customers  for  the  houses  with  which  they  arc  connected,  and  by 
neaos  of  tactics  peculiar  with  themselves  strive  to  secure  for  their  employers  the 
]AtioDage  of  the  buyers  thus  sought.  The  system,  when  first  introduced,  was  not 
Ik  tittle  reviled  by  houses  that  were  opposed  to  what  they  conceived  to  be  an  ille- 
gitamate  mode  of  doing  business,  but  the  habit  has  now  become  so  general  that 
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we  suppose  there  are  but  few  of  our  dry  goods  jobbing  houses,  or  other  eetablisb- 
meuts  in  the  Southern  and  Western  trade,  that  do  not  employ  '•  drummers." 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  offering  any  dbjection  to  a  house  seeking 
out  customers  by  these  means,  or  to  ita  inducing  them  to  purchase  goods,  either 
by  the  superior  quality  of  their  stock  or  by  the  favorable  terms  upon  which  they 
are  willing  to  sell.  This  is  obtaining  patronage  solely  on  their  own  merits,  and 
is,  we  conceive,  as  fair  and  legitimate  a  transaction  as  if  the  buyer  had  gone  vol- 
untarily to  the  store  of  the  seller,  and  made  his  purchase  on  the  faith  of  ao  ad- 
vertisement in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper. 

But,  unfortunately,  unprincipled  men,  in  their  over-zeal  for  profit,  and  in  their 
anxiety  to  secure  the  patronage  they  covet,  have  recourse  to  expedients  that 
always  mean  and  ungenerous,  and  not  unfrequently  absolutely  criminal.     Many  «j 
the  greedy  individuals  strive  to  grasp  at  every  advantage 'for  themselves,  and 
tate  at  no  means,  however  unfair,  which  will  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  theixr" 
selfish  and  illiberal  object.     Persons  not  familiar  with  the  trickery  of  these  knaves 
would  suppose  that  after  a  Southern  or  Western  dealer  had  purchased  his  goods.^ 
he  would  be  free  from  the  machinations  of  the  dishonest  drummer ;  but  this  is  nofc 
the  case.    Either  to  gratify  the  malevolence  of  the  borer's  heart,  or  to  secure  ^ 
customer  on  the  next  semi-annual  visit  of  tbe  latter  to  the  city,  the  knave  will 
make  inquiry  of  his  intended  dupe  concerning  his  purchases,  and  the  houses  from 
which  they  were  made ;  a  peculiar  smile  or  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  at  the  recital 
will  excite  the  fears  and  doubts  of  the  merchant,  and  he  naturally  urges  the  drum- 
mers to  explain  their  meaning ;  the  latter  demurs  and  pretends  to  scruples  about 
exposing  people,  &c.,  but  finally,  after  getting  his  victim  reatly  for  the  snare,  he 
binds  him  to  say  nothing  about  what  he  is  going  to  communicate ;  and  then,  in  a 
pretended  spirit  of  friendly  confidence,  the  mind  of  the  unsuspicious  merchant  is 
poisoned  by  the  drummer  spinning  out  a  tissue  of  lies,  intended  for  the  double 
purpose  of  making  the  purchaser  dissatisfied,  and  of  inflicting  an  injury  on  a  rival 
establishment.    The  house,  the  unprincipled  slanderer  says,  is  in  the  habit  of 
making  up  for  low  prices  by  light  weight  and  short  measure ;  their  customers,  he 
intimates,  buy  one  article  and  receive  another — and  so  on,  through  the  entire  cat- 
alogue of  villanies,  which  are  the  coinings  of  the  scoundrel's  own  brain,  and  which 
proves  his  own  inclination  to  do  business  in  the  precise  manner  he  pretends  to  tk" 
nouncey  should  opportunity  offer. 

The  dishonest  borer,  whether  in  the  position  of  principal  or  employee,  who 
thus  seeks  to  defame  our  best  business  houses  for  the  purpose  of  profiting  by  an 
unfair  and  dishonest  competition,  inflicts  a  serious  injury  upon  the  mercantile  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives  by  his  treasonable  denunciations  of  really  high-toned  and 
respectable  establishments. 

The  knave  at  times  pursues  a  different  course,  knowing  that  his  dupe  has  made 
all  his  purchases,  and  pretending  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  he  will  offer,  on  behalf 
of  the  house  he  represents,  to  sell  goods  at  a  much  less  price  than  that  paid  by 
the  merchant,  and  at  a  rate  in  reality  much  lower  than  they  could  be  sold  without 
lo8s.  This  plan  often  has  its  desired  effect,  and  the  merchant  returns  home  di^at- 
iflfied  with  his  purchases,  and  the  house  from  which  they  were  made. 

A  plan  sometimes  adopted  by  the  dishonorable  agent,  is  to  endeavor  to  array 
the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  new  buyers  against  certain  houses,  by  alleging  that 
tbey  are  severe  upon  their  customers  in  the  collection  of  their  bills.    There  are  a 
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•ariety  of  other  schemes  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  alarming  timid  credit 
myers. 

There  are,  of  coukc,  different  degrees  of  proficiency  among  these  lagos  of  trade ; 
ome  banglingly  proceed  to  boldly  lie  away  the  credit  of  onr  best  houses,  while  others 
aying  nothing  openly,  will  intimate  much ;  they  make  up  in  inuendo  for  what 
hey  lack  in  bluntncss,  and  insidiously — 

**•  Convey  a  libel  Id  a  frown, 
Or  wink  a  reputation  down.** 

We  have  no  charitable  considerations  for  this  class  of  rogues,  and  whether  they 
are  bold  or  sneaking  in  their  villanous  machinations,  we  consider  the  penitentiary 
Iheir  appropriate  destination. 

We  should  advise  all  merchants  for  their  own  security  to  shun  these  graceless 
rogues,  and  the  houses  which  employ  slandererSj  as  dangerous.  The  longer  the 
knaves  practice  the  trade  of  lying  and  stealing  the  good  names  of  reputable  houses, 
the  more  dangerous  they  become  from  the  proficiency  they  acquire,  until  they  run 
their  career,  and  their  misdeeds  redound  to  their  own  discredit  and  ruin. 

There  are  several  classes  of  drummers — ^local  drummers — traveling  drummers — 
special  drummers,  t.  c,  those  employed  by  a  single  establishment — and  general 
drummers  or  agents,  who  are  employed  by  several  houses  in  different  branches  of 
tmde,  and  who  receive  a  commission  on  all  the  sales  they  effect.  When  a  country 
merchant  visits  the  city  for  the  first  time  for  the  purpose  of  making  purchases, 
he  is  often  pounced  on  by  one  of  the  dishonest  class  before  described,  as  a  rich 
priae.  The  houses  who  have  the  harpy  in  pay  are  eulogized,  while  all  competitors 
are  recklessly  slandered ;  ingeniously  concocted  stories  of  fraud  and  dishonesty, 
or  of  ill  credit  and  inability  to  purchase  their  stock  on  favorable  terms,  arc  told 
of  rival  houses,  and  if  the  stranger  is  of  a  credulous  disposition,  he  is  induced  to 
tmpect  that  there  are  no  honest  and  honorable  houses  in  town,  except  those  with 
which  onr  borer  is  connected.  Sometimes,  after  much  trouble  and  anxiety  ex- 
pended in  getting  the  customer  in  proper  train  for  the  operations  of  the  drummer, 
the  former  will  show  signs  of  "  kicking  in  the  traces,"  and  of  overturning  the 
deep-laid  plans  of  the  schemer.  In  such  cases  a  third  party  is  called  in,  an  indi- 
fidnal  familiarly  known  and  aptly  enough  called  a  '*  killer,"  whose  business  it  is 
to  "  kill  oflF  "  business  for  houses  not  paying  him  a  salary  for  his  dirty  services. 
These  two  worthies,  by  acting  in  conjunction,  frequently  succeed  in  their  iniquit- 
OQS  designs ;  and  as  the  houses  they  slander  are  our  best  mercantile  establishments, 
the  consequences  to  the  business  reputation  of  the  city  may  readily  bo  conceived. 
Tbcse  things  eflfect  their  own  cure  in  their  good  time,  and  the  lying  stories  of  the 
libaderers  redound  to  their  own  and  their  employer's  discredit. 


CALCUTTA  TRADE  OF  BOSTOH. 

According  to  a  well-informed  writer  in  the  Boston  TVarekr,  the  Calcutta  trade 
1m8  attained  an  importance  at  the  present  time  which  was  little  dreamed  of  by 
tke  pioneer  houses  in  the  business.  Within  the  memory  of  the  writer,  the  trade 
*M  carried  on  by  a  few  houses  at  Boston  and  Salem,  in  small  ships  and  brigs  of 
^  to  three  hundred  tons  burden !  These  ships  brought  assorted  cargoes  of  vai 
^^  kinds  of  goods,  but  not  great  quantities  of  the  heavier  kinds  of  merchandise, 
*Kii  as  linseed,  saltpeter,  hides,  hemp,  ice  '  Bmce  that  time,  and  especially  within 
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the  last  few  years,  this  trade  has  increased  with  great  rapidity,  and  has  become 
one  of  the  larp^est  branches  of  business  pursued  from  this  port.  The  importations 
of  linseed  at  Boston  are  enormous,  and  almost  rival  in  quantity  those  of  Indian 
corn.  During  the  year  ending  September  1st,  1854,  nearly  nine  hundred  thoosand 
bushels  were  imported  into  Boston.  There  were  also  brought  from  Calcutta 
238,000  gunny-bags,  20,000  bales  of  gunny-bags,  120,000  bags  of  saltpeter, 
10,000  bales  of  hides,  kc,  and  vast  quantities  of  other  goods.  The  importations 
this  year  will  probably  greatly  exceed  those  of  any  previous  season,  as  we  have  a 
constant  fleet  of  ships  arriving  from  the  East  Indies,  with  enormous  cargoes  in 
comparison  with  those  of  former  years.  At  the  last  accounts  some  twenty-five 
ships,  mostly  owned  in  New  England,  were  loading  at  Calcutta  for  London.  The 
American  trade  with  Calcutta  is  almost  entirely  from  this  port,  save  now  and 
then  a  cargo  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UKES. 

The  magnitude  of  our  lake  Conunerce,  says  our  cotemporary  of  the  UnioUf 
giving  employment  to  thousands  of  men  and  millions  of  money,  while  it  affords 
an  unfailing  source  of  true  pride  at  home  and  an  increasing  wonder  abroad,  has 
also  drawn  public  attention  in  a  direction  which  we  agree  with  the  Union  in 
trusting  will  be  attended  with  the  most  advantageous  results.  The  loss  of  life 
and  property  on  these  inland  seas  is  enormous.  In  the  recent  report  of  the  grand 
juiy  of  the  United  States  Court  of  the  Northern  District  of  New  York,  we  find 
the  following  passage : — 

"  We  have  examined  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  engagetl  in  the  Commerce  of 
the  lakes,  and  those  whose  occupation  and  business  enable  them  to  speak  intelli- 
gently upon  the  questions  submitted  to  our  consideration,  from  which  it  appears 
Siat  the  increasing  Commerce  of  the  lakes  has  produced  an  increased  demand  for 
vessels  and  seamen,  while  the  supply  of  competent  and  worthy  ukhi  has  been,  for 
a  few  years  past,  diminishing.  A  large  number  of  the  best  men  are  constantly 
drawn  into  Australia  and  California,  leaving  the  lake  service  to  be  supplied  by 
others,  to  say  nothing  of  a  want  of  other  qualifications. 

"  It  is  also  very  apparent  that,  with  the  increase  of  Commerce  and  the  demand 
for  a  larger  class  of  vessels,  the  number  of  qualified  seamen  has  not  been  increased, 
nor  has  that  kind  of  discipline  been  enforced  by  the  masters  of  said  vessels  so  im- 
portant to  the  security  of  property  and  life. 

"  It  has  been  made  to  appear  that  the  overloading  of  vessels  is  a  prevailing 
practice,  and  one  which  should  be  suppressed  by  a  special  enactment. 

**  The  temptation  to  overload  is  very  great  when  freights  are  high,  and  equally 
so  when  low ;  in  the  one  case  to  increase  the  gain  and  in  the  other  to  diminish  the 
loss.  The  inexperience  of  seamen,  their  negligence  and  inattention  to  duty,  and 
being  overworked  and  underpaid,  when  competent  and  deserving,  have  had  a  ruin- 
ous effect  upon  the  service." 

The  statutes  are  then  examined,  and  it  is  shown  that  the  United  States  laws  are 
not  complied  with  as  to  lights,  &c. : — 

"  The  frequent  loss  of  propellers  and  sail  vessels  is  caused,  first,  by  ocerloading, 
making  the  vessel  unmanageable  in  a  storm ;  second,  by  the  reckless  crowding  of 
sail  and  steam ;  and  third,  by  the  want  of  a  proper  number  of  seamen  to  manage 
the  krger  and  heavy  sails.  Some  more  stringent  regulations  seem  to  be  r^oured 
in  relation  to  the  number  of  seamen  each  craft  shall  have,  their  ability  and  quali- 
fications, and  the  enforcement  of  the  statutory  regulations  in  regard  to  lights  and 
watch  to  be  kept  at  night,  and  the  cai^o  to  be  taken  on  board. 

<<  We  beg  leave  further  to  state  that  the  insecure  condition  of  the  harbon  akN^ 
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'tJhe  lake  coast,  which  are  all  obstructed  bj  sand-bars,  and  in  many  casea  \3j  dSlap- 
iciated  and  nii(^f|iah«d  piers  and  outworks,  is'  a  very  prominent  oanse  of  ^sastera 
^apon  the  Eakes ;  that  very  few  of  them  have  capacity  or  depth  of  water  for  the 
^vessels  now  navigating  the  lakes.  The  grand  jury,  therefore,  call  the  attention  of 
"CJie  public  to  the  necessity  of  some  imm(xiiate  action  thereon." 


«DOflfT  BEUEVB  15  ADVERTISING." 

The  Philadelphia  Merchant^  discoursing  in  its  usual  piquant  manner  of  soma 

Cosiness  men  in  that  city — and  they  may  be  found  in  every  mart  of  industry  and 

"trade — who  "  don't  believe  in  advertising,"  clearly  and  conclusively  shows  that 

they  practice  to  a  greater  or  less  d^ree  what  they  profess  not  to  believe  in.    We 

quote  below  what  our  cotemporary  of  the  Merchant  says  on  this  head,  for  the 

especial  benefit  of  sellers  and 'buyers,  and  our  friends  of  the  newspaper  press  who 

mainly  depend  upon  their  advertising  patronage — if  that  can  be  called  patronage 

which  reiKlcrs  an  equivalent  for  its  services.     The  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 

Merehaniti'  Magazine  will  not,  we  trust,  be  regarded  as  speaking  from  interested 

motives,  as  advertising  is  of  very  little  consequence,  our  chief  reliance  for  support 

resting  apon  our  sales  and  onr  list  of  subscribers.     But  hear  what  the  MercharU 

says: — 

"  In  the  first  place,  you  do  not  understand  this  matter  of  advertising  half  so 
wdl  as  you  are  pleased  to  think  you  do.  What  do  you  suppose  is  implied  by  ad- 
rertising  ?  Simply  to  insert  your  card  in  a  newspaper  ?  Bo  you  say.  But  any- 
thing and  everything  you  do  to  make  your  business  known  to  the  public  is  an 
advertisement.  Your  very  location  on  a  business  street — your  store,  your  signs, 
tbe  display  of  mods  on  shelves,  in  the  windows,  on  the  counters — all  servS  as  ad- 
fertisements.  They  are  the  principal  aids  of  your  trade.  You  desire  to  be  known 
•^procure  large,  conspicuous  buildings,  put  out  handsome,  attractive  signs ;  re- 
quest your  friends  to  speak  a  good  word  for  you,  and  in  every  possible  way,  by 
Aiaiiageiiient,  personal  influence,  and  outside  show,  thrust  yourself  upon  the  atten- 
ikm  of  pordiasere. 

'*  Now  what  do  all  these  things  mean  ?  What  is  it,  in  fact,  but  a  s^tem  of 
advertising  ?  Most  positively,  tnerefore,  you  do  believe  in  advertising.  You  may 
Dot  understand  and  properly  appreciate  newspaper  advertising,  but  you  do,  never- 
theless, advertise.   • 

^  Why,  my  dear  sur,  in  this  age  of  competition,  you  could  do  no  business  with- 
oat  adopting  some  system  of  introducing  yourself  to  purchasers.  The  merchant 
who  supposes  that  lie  ought,  without  some  kind  of  advertising,  to  be  known  to  all 
deiders,  that  he  has  the  beet  goods  and  is  most  worthy  of  patronage,  and  that  all 
ueD  should  search  for  him  whether  they  had  ever  heard  of  nim  or  not,^ust  be  set 
down  as  poeseaaed  of  one  quality  in  a  remarkable  d^ree — that  of  stupidity. 

^  If  the  demand  was  gmter  than  the  supply — if  there  were  thousands  of  buyen 
eoostantly  in  market  wuting  to  be  supplied  by  an  insufficient  number  of  stores, 
and  a  meager  assortmentfof  goods — ^tfacn  there  might  be  some  sense  in  a  man  say- 
ing, '  I  don't  believe  in  advertising,'  and  some  excuse  for  keeping  store  in  a  garret, 
down  cellar,  or  in  any  out-of-the-way  place !  In  such  case  any  old  fogy  might  pos- 
libly  thrive  without  advertising ;  but  these  ancient-time  men  should  remember  that 
Plukdelphia  has  grown  to  be  something  more  than  a  country  village,  containing 
only  a  buckamith  shop,  postroffice  store,  and  a  on&horse  taven»! 

**  In  all  truth  and  soboness  of  speech,  we  may  say  that  the  circumstances  of  our 
preseDt  business  would  absolutely  compel  wholesale  dealers  to  solicit  trade.  The 
npply  of  goods  of  every  variety  is  abundant,  in  our  £astem  marts,  for  the  wants 
of  our  whole  conn^ — ^the  capital  invested  in  trade  is  immense,  and  the  number 
of  people  engaged  in  business  so  great  that  competition  in  every  branch  of  trade 
k  inevitable.  All  are  anxious  to  sell,  of  course — to  secure  and  retain  good  cus- 
Unaon.    But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?    Only  by  the  most  persevering  efforts,  and 
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by  the  most  liberal  Bjstcm  of  advertisiog.  A  large  store  well  stocked  with  gooda^ 
although  esBCutial,  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  secure  success.  Trade  must  be  solieit- 
ed ;  personal  applications  must  be  made,  and  your  cards  of  invitation  in  commei^ 
cial  journals  must  be  sent  out  to  the  counting-rooms  and  homes  of  country  ma^ 
chants. 

"  Don't  believe  in  advertising !  But  your  neighbor  does,  and  by  his  liberality 
in  this  respect,  he  induces  hundretls  of  dealers  to  come  to  this  city  who  would 
otherwise  deal  in  another  city.  Your  neighbor  thus  helps  to  build  up  the  general 
tjade  of  the  city,  and  indirectly  increases  your  business.  You  don't  believe  in 
advertising,  but  are  willing  enough  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  system  so  long  as 
the  expense  falls  upon  another !  We  know  some  such  men — floating  icebergs — 
who  are  moved  along  by  the  current  of  a  more  genial  liberality  which  pervades 
and  sustains  all  business  communities.^' 


«  THE  POWER  OF  IlVTEfiRmr." 

We  published  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  June,  1855,  a  sketch  of  the  life 
of  Peter  C.  Brooks,  from  the  pen  of  that  accomplished  statesman  and  scholar, 
the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  and  we  have  since  noticed  with  pleasure  the  cchii- 
ments  it  has  elicited  from  onr  cotemporaries  of  the  press  in  our  own  and  other 
lands.  The  Philadelphia  Merchant  thus  illustrates,  by  a  brief  abstract  from  the 
memoir  of  Mr.  Brooks,  in  the  Magazine,  the  "  power  of  integrity  :" — 

When,  from  a  balcony  that  overlooked  the  tumultuous  nopulaoe  of  Paris  in 
1848,  Lamartine  introduced  the  venerable  De  la  Eure  to  toe  multitude,  he  said, 
"  Listen,  citizens !  it.is  sixty  years  of  a  pure  life  that  is  about  to  address  you." 
His  rising  was  like  that  of  the  full  moon  on  the  dark  waters,  and  every  soul  felt 
his  influence  as  each  wave  is  tipped  with  the  radiance  of  the  moonlight  It  was 
the  power  of  integrity — the  potential  influence  of  a  man  wha  had  been  a  consist- 
ent republican,  and  who,  by  obedience  to  the  great  laws  of  justice  and  truth,  bad 
proved  himself  worthy  of  being  heard  in  an  hour  of  peril. 

But  to  impress  the  populace  is  not  always  the  greatest  evidence  of  the  power 
of  integrity,  for  there  are  other  occasions  when  the  elements  to  be  impressed  are 
of  a  less  passionate  nature.  Such  an  instance  is  given  in  the  late  memoir  of  one 
of  the  truest  "  Boston  merdiants,"  Peter  C.  Brooks,  by  his  son-in-law,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Everett,  which  we  find  in  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine  for  June,  1855.  It 
seems  that  at  the  death  of  a  confidential  partner  of  Mr.  Brooks,  a  final  settlement 
in  fiill  was  made  with  the  administrators,  by  Mr.  Brooks  paying  $60,000.  "This 
was  in  1808 ;  but  in  1829,  an  action  at  law  was  brought  against  Mr.  Brooks  to 
set  aside  this  settlement,  on  the  ground  that  important  items  had  been  omitted  in 
the  summing  up  of  accounts — nearly  $100,000  being  claimed  by  the  parties  who 
instituted  the  suit.  When  the  case  was  tried,  William  Wirt,  then  in  ttie  xenith  of 
his  fame,  was  called  to  Boston  in  bdudf  of  the  plaintiff,  to  combat  the  power  of 
Daniel  Webster,  as  Wirt  himself  wrote,  "  on  his  own  arena."  Webster,  in  a  speech 
of  six  hours,  made  a  grand  and  splendid  effort ;  and  Wirt  acknowledged  tliat  he- 
never  went  to  a  court,  as  he  did  the  next  day,  with  such  a  sinking  heart  But  ho 
did  mightily,  and  never  satisfied  himself  better  than  on  "that  occasion.  The  im* 
pression  made  by  both  speakers  was  powerful,  and  says  Mr.  Everett,  "  The  most 
arid  details  of  account,  and  the  abstrusest  doctrines  of  equity,  were  clothed  bj 
them  with  living  interest."  The  court-room  was  densely  crowded,  and  after  tho 
close  of  the  argument  of  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Brooks  himself  obtained  permission  ta 
address  a  few  wor^  to  the  court  in  explanation.  There  he  stood,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two,  in  the  dignifying  consciousness  of  stainless  integrity.  By  his  side  lay 
the  old  account-books,  drawn  from  an  obscurity  of  thirtv  years,  and  which  tlio 
court  pronounced  the  most  perfect  set  of  books  that  had  ever  been  brought  into 
their  preaence^the  pienmanship  as  pbin  as  print,  and  order  and  exactness  cvinceil 
'  on  every  page.  Laying  his  hand  on  those  old  account-books,  Mr.  Brooks  stood  up 
before  the  court,  and,  with  a  voice  slightly  tremulous,  he  uttered,  in  the  simple  lan- 
guage of  plain  truth,  a  few  senteQces  of  explanationi  which  had  great  weignt  with 
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n  who  beard  hhn.  "  The  transparent  cleameas,"  says  Mr.  Everett,  *-  the  Bimplirity, 
be  onmistakeablc  air  of  conscious  intejirrity  witli  which  he  briefly  re-«tated  the 
ominjor  points  of  the  case,  produced  an  effect  on  the  minds  of  those  who  heard 
im  beyond  that  of  the  hifrhest  professional  power  and  skill." 

The  court  decided  that  no  evidence  at  all  nad  l)eon  ^iven  of  any  fraud,  nor  even 
f  the  least  impropriety,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Brooks,  and  the  only  item  allowed  to 
he  phuntiffs  was  one  of  32,358,  Mr.  Brooks  having  from  the  first  agitation  of  the 
laira  avowed  his  readiness  to  meet  any  such  error,  notwithstanding  the  closing  of 
he  account  in  full — a  settlement  which  was  intended  to  cover  the  possibility  of 
ny  such  error.  The  suit  terminated  to  Mr.  Brooks's  "  entire  satL^faction,"  as  he 
rrote  in  his  journal ;  and  Mr.  Wirt  reconlcd  in  a  letter,  that  when  he  had  finish- 
d,  Mr.  Brooks  came  to  him,  took  his  hand  at  the  bar,  and  spoke  in  the  kindest 
crms,  expressing  his  high  satisfaction  at  Mr.  Wirt's  demeanor  toward  him  during 
he  trial. 

Such  is  the  nobility  of  Conscious  Integrity.  Such  a  man  as  Mr.  Brooks  needs 
»  patent  from  royalty. 

**  For  the  rank  is  bnl  the  guinea^s  ttamp. 
The  man*t  the  gold  for  all  that.** 

No  man.  no  assembbge  of  men,  can  throw  off  the  power  that  passes  upon  them 
then  the  integrity — the  pure  life  of  sixty  years  appears  before  them.  It  is  the 
diield  of  many  a  good  cause.  It  is  the  imprcgnaDle  defense  of  many  a  perilled 
brtiiD^. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  COMNfiRCIAL  CITIES. 

BALTIMORE  AND  CUARLKSTON. 

Hie  Commercial  BidUtin  of  New  Orleans  thus  compares  the  progress  and  pre»- 
it  eondition  of  thcHe  two  cities  : — 

**  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  population  of  these  two  citks  was 
xmt  equal.  Hien  (Charleston  enjo}'ed  a  far  more  valuable  export  trade ;  she  had 
larger  and  more  extensive  Commerce,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  larger  amount  of 
iproved  land,  capable  of  producing  crojis  the  most  important  in  the  world.  8ho 
■B  ahead  of  Baltimore.  In  1850,  Baltunore  had  a  population  of  18(),0<)0,  while 
barkston  numbered  but  43,000,  and  the  prosperity,  the  Commerce  and  tonnage, 
are  the  same  ratio  of  increase  to  the  population.  The  cause  of  this  wonderful 
laoge  is  simply,  that  while  Charleston  depended  upon  *  great  staple '  products  and 
Nnlhicision  merchants,  (which  alone  can  never  make  or  support  a  city,)  I^ltimore 
Aoooraged  and  established  the  mechanic,  artisan,  and  handicraftsman— thus  making 
home  market  for  the  products  of  her  soil — giving  occupant*^  for  her  dwellings 
nd  stores,  and  fUliug  pockets  to  aid  in  paving  taxes.  In  Baltimon'  can  lie  seen 
o  erery  hand  the  smoKe  issuing  from  the  diimuey-stack  of  the  manufa(.'turer  and 
he  artisan.  There  you  will  find  extensive  ship-yards,  where  they  build  the  finest 
•eaads  in  the  world,  and  own  them,  too.  Not  only  deriving  the  benefit  of  a  per- 
Danent  mechanical  ]K)pulation  that  constructs  them,  but  reaping  also  the  advaik- 
ages  of  manning  and  victualing  these  vessels,  and  receiving  the  returns  from  freight 
anied.  One  city  has  relied  on  great  agricultural  advantages  and  cx>mmission 
■erdiants ;  the  other  has  created  her  present  prosperity,  and  sustained  her  advance 
a  tfery  respect" 

COFFEE  LEAF  AS  A  BEVERAGE. 

Why  do  we  use  the  berries  or  beans  of  coffee  for  making  a  drinking  l>everage, 
whfle  we  only  use  the  leaves  of  the  tea  plant  ?  In  Sumatra,  prepared  coffbe  leaves, 
H  stated  in  Professor  Johnston's  "  Chemistry  of  Common  Life,"  is  the  only  ber- 
•ige  of  the  people.  A  Mr.  Ward,  who  resided  in  that  country  for  a  number  of 
litfi,  states  that  with  *'  a  little  boiled  rice  and  an  infusion  of  the  coffbe  leaf,  a 
BWi  will  support  the  labors  of  the  rice  field  for  days  and  wedss  sucoessively,  up 
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to  the  knees  in  mad,  under  a  burning  sun  or  drenching  rain."  He  states  that  he 
was  induced  to  adopt  it  as  his  own  daily  beverage,  and  his  practice  was  to  take 
two  cups  of  a  strong  infusion  of  it  with  milk  in  the  evening,  as  a  restorative  after 
the  business  of  the  day.  He  found  immediate  relief  from  hunger  and  fatigue  by 
its  use.  His  bodily  strength  iDcreascd,  and  the  mind  was  left  clear  and  active. 
The  natives  of  Sumatra  prefer  the  leaf  to  the  berry — they  believe  it  is  more  nu- 
tritious, and  they  do  not  plant  it  for  the  bean,  as  is  done  in  Brazil  and  Java.  If 
the  leaf  of  the  coffee  plant  is  so  excellent,  let  some  of  our  merchants  inspect  some 
of  it,  and  give  it  at  least  a  fair  trial. 

HOW  TEA  IS  ADULTERATED. 

A  London  paper,  giving  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  tea  is  adulterated 
after  its  importation,  furnishes  the  following  information  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  trade  is  carried  on  in  China : — 

The  dishonesty  of  adulterating  tea  is  not,  however,  confined  to  this  country.  It 
often  undergoes  a  strange  process  of  transmutation  before  it  reaches  the  hands  of 
the  English  dealer.  ITie  Cninese  are  not  at  all^behind  us  in  practices  of  dishon- 
esty, and  the  genuine  and  fraudulent  tea  trades  flourish  in  China  with  almost  equal 
vigor.  The  people  of  that  country  have  long  enjoyed  an  unenviable  pre-eminence 
for  their  Puccess  in  ingenious  deceptions.  Recent  travelers  have  confirmed  the 
well-known  testimony  of  Sir  Francis  Davis,  in  reference  to  the  extensive  exporta- 
tion of  adulterated  teas  by  the  natives.  He  speaks  of  a  regular  manufactory  for 
the  production  of  spurious  green  teas,  which,  with  the  most  daring  effrontry,  has 
been  erected  exjictly  opposite  the  European  factories  at  Canton,  on  the  otlier  side 
of  the  river.  He  naturally  found  some  difficultv  in  procuring  admission  within  its 
precincts,  but  his  object  was  at  length  effected  through  the  influence  of  a  Hong 
Kong  merchant,  and  the  scene  is  thus  describinl: — "  In  tlie  first  place,  large  quan- 
tities of  black  tea,  which  had  been  damaged  by  the  floods  of  the  previous  autumn, 
were  seen  drying  in  baskets,  placed  over  hot  pans  of  charcoal.  The  dried  leaves 
were  then  transfernxl,  ui  portions  of  a  few  pounds  each,  to  a  number  of  cast-iron 
pans,  which  are  placed  over  furnaces.  They  were  next  stirred  rapidly  round  with 
the  hand  by  a  workman,  who  had  previously  added  a  small  quantity  of  turmeric, 
which  imparted  a  yellowish  tinge  to  the  mixture.  In  order  to  convert  this  into  a 
green  hue,  the  color  so  much  desired,  some  lumps  of  Prussian  blue  and  g3rpsum 
were  added  in  such  proportions  as  reduced  the  dark  blue  to  a  light  shade,  of  which 
a  small  teaspoonfuU  was  added  to  the  yellowish  leaves.  These  were  then  stirred 
before  the  fire  until  the  tea  had  taken  the  *  fine  bloom '  color  of  hyson,  with  very 
much,  the  same  scent.  The  transformed  leaves  were  then  picked,  sifted,  choppea 
small,  and  supplied  to  the  merchants  as  excellent  young  hyson." 

THE  VICTORIA  DOCK,  LONDON. 

The  spacious  docks  formed  by  the  Victoria  Dock  Company  on  the  western  por- 
tion of  Plaistow  Marshes,  near  Blackwall,  London,  were  publicly  opened  Novem- 
ber 26th,  for  the  reception  of  shipping.  The  principal  basin  in  the  center  is  very 
nearly  100  acres  of  water,  with  five  jetties  on  the  north  side,  each  550  feet  in 
length,  on  which  are  built  substantial  warehouses  for  the  stowing  of  goods,  500 
feet  long  by  BO  broad.  Connected  with  this  dock  is  a  tidal  basin  contaming  up- 
wards of  16  acres,  the  depth  of  which  varies  from  27  feet  4  inches  to  25  feet  8 
inches.  The  entrance  lock  is  325  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  of  w»- 
ter  on  the  outer  sill  of  28  feet  at  Trinity  high  water,  and  of  10  feet  at  Trinity  low 
water.  The  south,  or  river  frontage  of  the  inner  basin,  is  one  mile  in  length,  and 
18  mt^nded  for  timber,  &c. 
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1. — Archy  Moorcj  ike  White  Slave ;  or  Memoirs  of  a  Fup^itive.  With  a  new 
lotroductioD,  prepared  for  this  edition.  By  Richard  Hildretii,  author  of 
"Despotism  in  America,"  "Theory  of  Politics,"  •* History  of  the  United 
States,"  "  Japan  as  It  Was  and  Is,"  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  408.  New  York :  Mil- 
ler, Orton  &  Mulligan. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  some  twenty  years  ago,  ptLSsed  a  considerable  period 
«t  the  South,  in  a  new  State,  and  on  a  plantation  occupied  by  a  family  from  Vir- 
ginia. The  book  was  originally  published  in  1836  in  two  duodecimo  volumes, 
with  the  title  of  the  "  White  Slave,  or  Memoirs  of  Archy  Moore."  The  first 
part  of  the  book,  as  "  f3w  as  the  thirty-eeventh  chapter,  with  which  the  story  orig- 
inally terminated,  was  written  on  a  plantation,  and  in  the  midst  of  swnes  some  of 
which  suggested  parts  of  the  narrative."  The  author's  education  and  tendencies, 
we  scarcely  need  say,  are  antinslavery.  The  work  was  venr  generally  reviewed  in 
the  leading  journals  in  the  United  States,  and  in  several  London  periodicals,  the 
reviewers  eulogizing  or  denouncing,  according  to  their  prejudices  or  prcdelictions. 
iTie  Boston  Atlas,  at  the  time,  pronounced  it  "  the  work  of  a  man  of  singular 
ste'ength  and  power  of  mind,"  but  could  not  **  too  much  deprecate  its  publication." 
Hrs.  Child,  the  well-known  authoress,  pronounced  it  a  **  most  wonderful  work." 

2. — America :  a  Sketch  of  the  Political,  Social,  and  Religious  Character  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America.  In  Two  Lectures.  Delivered  at  Berlin, 
with  a  Report,  read  before  the  Grcrman  Church  Diet  at  Frankfortron-the-Main, 
September,  1854.  By  Dr.  Philip  Schafp.  12mo.,  pp.  291.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner. 

A  translation  from  the  GJerman,  dividetl  into  three  parts.  The  first  is  devoted 
U>  a  consideration  of  the  importance,  political  system,  national  character,  culture, 
iteratnre,  and  religion  of  ^e  United  States.  The  second  to  the  character  of  the 
liflferent  sects  of  Christians  in  this  country ;  and  the  third  and  last  relating  to 
Q^nnany  and  America.  In  this  Dr.  Schaff  refers  to  the  signification  of  North 
America  for  the  future  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  showing  also  the 
position  and  work  of  the  Cerman  Evangelical  Church  in  America,  and  the  duty 
of  the  same  church  in  Germany  towards  her  daughter  in  the  United  States.  The 
writer  advances  the  very  natural  and  philosophical  idea,  that  the  realism  and 
practical  activity  of  the  Anglo-American  may  stimulate  and  improve  the  German 
88  much  as  the  idealism  and  science  of  the  German  may  improve  the  American. 

3^ — The  Old  Homestead.  By  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens,  author  of  **  Fashion  and 
Famine."  12mo.,  pp.  435.  New  York :  Bunce  &  Brothers. 
Mrs.  Stephens's  fame  as  a  novelist,  were  it  to  rest  only  on  her  *'  Fashion  and 
Famine,"  is  established  beyond  peradventure.  The  success  of  that  work  at  home 
and  abniiid,  entitles  our  fair  countrywoman  to  all  the  laurels  she  has  won,  and 
wears  with  true  womanly  bearing.  It  attained,  as  we  are  creditably  informed,  in 
three  months,  a  circulation  of  forty  thousand  copies,  and  was  republished  in  Leip- 
sic,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  several  rival  editions  in  London.  ''  The  Old 
Homestead  "  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  better  book  than  "  Fashion  and  Famine." 
We  predict  for  it  a  wider  circulation,  and  a  popularity  equally  great. 

4— A  Basket  cf  Chips,     By  John  Brougham.    12mo.,  pp.  408.    New  York  : 

Bonce  &  Brothers. 

Mr.  Brougham's  ''  Basket  of  Chips  "  is  not  as  dry  and  unpromising  as  the  un- 
initiated in  the  ''  good  things  "  set  before  the  reader  may  anticipate.  The  tales 
and  sketches  contained  in  this  volume,  although  they  are,  as  the  author  modestly 
HjB,  but  "  tiie  sencdust  and  shavings  accumulated  during  intervals  of  more  labori- 
oiks  cairpentcring,"  are  happily  conceived  and  cleverly  executed.  It  is,  on  the 
Whole,  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  readable  book. 
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5. — The  Life  of  Sir  William  Pepverrilly  Bart,  the  only  Native  of  New  Eng- 
land who  was  created  a  Baronet  during  our  Connection  with  the  Mother  Coun- 
try. By  Usher  Parsons.  12mo.,  pp.  352.  Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Sir  William  Pepperrill  was  born  in  1G96.  The  siege  and  reduction  of  Louis- 
burg,  the  greatest  warlike  enterprise  in  colonial  history,  and  the  crowning  event 
hi  Pepperrill's  life,  are  circumstances  calculated  to  impart  to  the  present  memoir 
more  than  ordinary  value  and  interest.  No  biography  has  before  been  written, 
and  the  historical  student  is  under  great  obligation  to  the  pains-taking  and  inde- 
fatigable author  for  a  detailed  account  of  the  life  of  the  renowned  "  hero  of  LiOui»- 
burg."  This  Mr.  Parsons  has  given  by  spreading  before  ttie  r^er  the  authentic 
documents,  written  at  the  time  and  on  the  spot,  by  Sir  William  and  other  chief 
actors  in  the  scene.  For  ten  years  preceding  his  expedition  to  Louisburg,  Sip 
William  was  one  of  the  principal  merchants  of  the  day,  and  his  time  was  engrossed 
by  the  building  of  vessels,  the  planning  of  voyages  to  Europe  and  the  islands  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  erection  of  mills,  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of  domestic 
and  foreign  productions.  We  regard  the  work  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions that  has  yet  been  made  to  our  historical  literature. 

6. — The  Brief  Remarker  on  the  Ways  of  Man;  or  Compendious  Dissertations 
respecting  Social  and  Domestic  Relations  and  Concerns,  and  the  Yarious  Econ- 
omy of  Life.  By  Ezra  Sampson.  12mo.,  pp.  460.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  an  old  and  very  popular  work.  The  author  has  long 
since  passed  away,  but  his  son  has  judged  wisely,  and  in  the  reproduction  of  a 
work  almost  out  of  print,  laid  the  early  admirers  there  that  remain  under  great 
obligation.  The  one  hundred  and  six  essays,  on  as  great  a  variety  of  topics,  are 
replete  with  suggestive  and  careful  thoughts,  expressed  in  good,  clear  English.  If 
this  work  had  been  written  by  an  Englishman,  tne  author  would  take  a  high  rank 
among  the  British  essayists,  whose  writings  are,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  shortly  to 
be  republished  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  in  uniform  style  with  the  edi- 
tion of  the  British  poets,  now  in  course  of  publication  by  the  same  enterprising 
house.  The  "  Brief  Remarker  "  of  Mr.  Sampson  should  be  placed  by  the  side  of 
the  British  essayists  in  every  well  selected  library. 

7. — Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Reviews,    By  Albert  Barkks.    2  vols.,  12mo. 

New  York  :  Ivison  &  Phinney. 

Dr.  Barnes  holds  a  high  rank,  if  not  the  highest,  among  the  orthodox  scholars 
and  divines  in  this  country.  He  is  a  fine  scholar,  and  a  man  of  great  industry,  as 
his  numerous  contributions  to  our  theological  literature  abundantly  evince.  The 
essays  and  reviews  in  these  volumes,  eighteen  in  number,  were  originally  for  the 
most  part  published  in  magazines  and  reviews,  and  were  at  the  time  favorably 
received.  The  author  has  lost  his  sight,  but  this  collection  of  miscellanies  has 
been  revised  and  corrected  with  such  care  as  he  could  bestow  upon  them  by  having 
them  read  to  him.  In  the  second  volume  there  is  a  learned  and  elaborate  article 
on  the  "  Ancient  Commerce  of  Western  Asia,"  which  will  interest  the  thoughtful 
and  intelligent  readers  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine, 

8. — The  Eanle's  Lay:  Yaledictory  to  the  Land  of  his  Birth,  and  Salutatory  to 
that  of  his  Adoption,  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Border  Minstrel.  18mo..  pp. 
122.    Boston  :  James  French  &  Co. 

The  author  of  these  poeins,  an  exile  from  England,  seems  to  possess  an  ardent 
love  for  the  institutions  of  this  country.  Exposing  the  faults  of  England,  he  aims 
to  foster  in  the  minds  of  other  Anglo-adoptwi  citizens  a  feeling  of  duty  towards 
the  country  of  their  birth.  Some  of  the  shorter  poems  are  not  without  merit,  and 
the  Exile's  Lay  has  passages  of  considerable  pow^  and  beauty. 

9. —  You  Know  When;   or  Our  School  at  Peneville.     By  Charles  E.  Harto- 

HORX.     18ino.,  pp.  144.     Boston  :  James  French  &  Go. 

A  story  that  will  bring  to  mind  the  early  reminiscences  of  school  days,  and  be 
read  with  profit  and  pleasure  by  young  and  old,  grave  and  gay. 
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.0. — Gvy  Risers,    A  Tale  of  Georgia.    By  William  Gilmore  Simms,  Esq.,  aor 

thor  of  the  '•  Yemaasee,"  the  "  Partipaii,"  "  Mellichamw,"  "  Kathcriiic  Walton," 

the  *'  Scout,"  *'  Woodcroft/'  &c.     12mo.,  pp.  503.   New  York  :  J.  S.  Redfield. 

1. — Richard  Hurdiss.    A  Talc  of  Alabama.     By  William  Gilmorb  Simms. 

12nio.,  pp.  403.     New  York  :  J.  S.  lledReUl. 

The  readers  and  admirers  of  our  American  literature,  and  wo  have  one,  that  all 
OQsidered,  we  need  not  be  ashamed  of,  the  taunting  and  oft-repeated  sneer  of  the 
Sdinbarg  Reciew,  uttered  some  years  since,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  No 
mter  of  fiction,  now  living  within  our  borders,  has  done  more  to  give  tone  and 
iiaracter  to  a  purely  American  literature  than  AVilliam  (Jilmore  Simms.  Our 
imits  do  not  admit  of  entering  into  a  critical  estimate  of  the  two  productions  he- 
ore  us.  They  were  written  some  eighteen  years  since,  but  have  been  revisetl  by 
lie  author,  stiH  in  tlie  manhood  and  vigor  of  his  faculties,  physi(!al  and  mental, 
kod  are  now  given  to  the  public  in  a  uniform  and  handsome  edition,  in  connection 
nth  h\A  other  works.  We  prize  them  as  an  almost  indispensable  addition  to  our 
ibrary,  and  so  will  every  American  reader  North  or  South. 

2. — The  Progress  of  Religious  Ideas  ihroitgh  Successive  Ages.  By  L.  Maria 
Ciin.D.  3  vols.,  8vo.,  pp.  437,  438.  New  York :  0.  S.  Francis  &  Co. 
lliis  somewhat  voluminous  work  is  constituted  mainly  of  a  history  of  religious 
leuSy  as  they  have  been  reflected  in  different  ages  from  the  ecclesiastical  institu- 
ons  of  the  various  nations  of  the  globe.  No  imins  appear  to  have  been  spared 
tbe  cousultation  of  authorities  for  the  facts  which  are  recorded,  a  list  of  tlie 
orka  referred  to  being  placed  in  the  concluding  volume.  It  may  be  deemed  in 
ct  a  valuable  and  labored  treatise  upon  theological  history,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
Jiibited  by  the  opinions  and  circumstances  arLsftig  from  the  religious  institutions 
'  the  various  nations  of  the  earth  in  former  times,  and  it  will  1^  important  as  a 
ork  of  reference  as  well  as  for  the  improvement  of  our  modes  of  thought  upon 
lis  Babiect.  It  will  doubtless  Ije  regarded  as  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  age,  in 
hich  the  various  denominations  recognizing  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  although 
Tided  by  different  modes  of  worship,  are  associated  in  their  general  influence  by 
bond  of  oik;  common  faith. 

3. — The  Arauoanians ;  or  Notes  of  a  Tour  among  the  Indian  Tribes  of  South- 
ern ( ?hili.    By  Edmund  Reuel  Smith,  of  United  States  Naval  Astronomical 
Exjieilition  to* (Miili.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
In  1849,  the  United  States  government  authorized  an  expedition,  under  the 
ommand  of  IJcutenant  James  >I.  Gilliss,  of  the  navy,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
stronomical  and  other  observations  in  Chili.     Mr.  Smith,  the  author  of  this  vol- 
Lmc,  received  an  appointment  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  a  member  of 
lio  expedition,  and  the  results  of  his  travels  are  embodied  in  those  pages.    After 
residing  some  time  at  Santiago,  Mr.  Gilliss  tendered  his  i-esignation,  and  set  out 
\m  a  tour  through  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  Chili.     He  reached  Con- 

Xion.  and  subseriuentlv  started  to  visit  the  Araucanian  Indians,  who  form  the 
^  H*t  <»f  this  work.  The  information  touching  the  manners,  habits,  custom.?,  &c., 
of  the  Araucanian  Indians  forms  the  most  inteivsting  and  attractive  feature  of 
the  work,  which  is  written  in  an  ea.«<y  and  graceful  style. 

14. —  Camar^s  Commenlarii's  on  the  Gallic  and  Civil  Wars:  with  the  supplement- 
ary bfH^ks  attributed  to  Hirtius,  inchiding  the  Alexandrian,  African,  and  Span- 
ish AVars.     Timo.,  pp.  572.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
The  present  work  is  l)elieved  to  bo  the  most  coimilete  translation  of  tlie  ancient 
classic  that  has  yet  1hx.'u  presented  to  the  public.    The  text  which  hits  been  follow- 
ed in  the  translation  is  that  of  Oudendorp,  and  the  labors  of  subs<'(iuent  critics 
have  been  emi)loyed  in  the  completion  of  the  work,  which  has  been  undirlakcn  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Dkwittk,  of  IVinity  College,  Dublin,  aided  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Boiix.     As 
the  Conmientaries  of  C'aisar  constitute  a  standanl  volume  of  elementary  educar 
tkm,  thi^y  have  been  inct)rporated  in  the  series  of  the  Classical  Library,  which 
fe  m  the  progress  of  publication  by  the  establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Hai-jxir  and 
Brothers. 
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15. — Village  and  Farm  Cottages.      The  Requirements  of  Americaii  Village 
Houses  Considered  and  Sagp«Jte<l.     With  Designs  for  such  Hooses  of  Moder — 
ate  Cost.     Illustrated  with  One  Hundred  Enj^vings.    By  Henry  W.  Cleave — 
LAND,  William  Backus,  and  Samuel  D.  Backus,    pp.  199.     New  York  :  D— 
Appleton  &  ('o. 

We  have  seldom  seen  a  happy  idea  more  happily  carried  out  than  in  this  elegant, 
work,  of  which  the  beauty  of  the  tj-pography,  and  the  spirit  and  finish  of  the  vig — 
ncttes  and  designs  by  Cliapman,  with  which  it  is  illustrated^  make  it  an  ornamenfe. 
to  the  library  and  center-table,  and  arc  in  keeping  with  the  truly  artistic  maDnec* 
in  which  the  subject  is  treated.    This  book  will  do  for  the  architecture  of  our* 
farm-houses  and  villages,  and  the  suburban  towns  which  are  springing  up  in  the 
neighborhood  of  all  our  large  cities,  what  the  writings  of  Downmg  and  otliersare 
doing  for  American  villas  and  country-seats.    Their  works  are  addressed  maiulj' 
to  the  wealthy  few ;  this  book  L<«  designed  to  that  happily  large  claas  in  this  coon- 
try,  the  mechanics,  the  farmers,  the  residents  of  suburoan  towns,  whom  railroad 
and  steamboat  facilities  enable  to  live  in  the  country  while  they  do  business  in  the 
city,  who  are  able  to  live  in  houses  of  their  own  and  determined  to  own  the  houses 
they  live  in,  with  whom  utility  and  convenience  are  the  first  requisites,  yet  who 
would  have  all  the  beauty  in  their  houses  which  is  compatible  with  these,  the 
beauty  at  least  of  fitness,  and  simplicity,  and  the  taste  which  forbids  inappropriate 
ornament.     Railroads  and  steamboats  are  converting  the  whole  couutiy  into  one 
great  village.    That  the  architectural  taste  which  is  to  guide  this  movement  should 
be  pure  and  correct  at  the  start,  is  obviously  a  matter  of  no  little  importance. 
We  regard  the  present  work  as  precisely  of  the  kind  needed  for  this  purpose.     It 
applit»8  and  extends  the  same  rules  of  good  taste  and  good  architecture  w-hich  gov- 
ern the  construction  of  the  couittry-soats  of  the  wealthy  few  to  the  houses  of  the 
million.     AVe  have  risen  from  its  perusal  with  the  conviction  that  we  have  passed 
out  of  the  era  of  monstrous  ugliness  in  our  domestic  architecture — that  the  sauare 
packing-box  has  ceased  to  be  its  only  model.     In  the  first  seven  chapters  we  have 
as  many  essays,  vigorously  and  clearly  written,  on  the  influence  of  the  house  on 
its  occupantiT,  the  value  of  a  permanent  home,  a  house  in  the  country,  the  village, 
choice  of  a  lot,  adoption  of  a  plan,  and  principles  applie<i  to  details.    Their  tone 
is  elevated,  and  at  the  same  time  eminently  practical  and  busincsjx-like.    The  work 
is  miimte  in  its  details  of  cost,  showhig  a  careful  consideration  of  the  means  and 
wants  t)f  the  farmer  and  mechanic,  and  a  full  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  of  the 
bearing  of  the  rules  of  domestic  architecture  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  times.    There  are  twenty-four  designs  of  one-story  cottages,  cottages 
of  one  story  and  attic,  hill-side  cottages,  houses  of  two  stories,  farm-houses,  and 
double-cottnges,  accompanied  with  ground-plans.     In  the  text,  the  features  of  each 
arc  carefully  pointed  out,  disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages,  and  estimates  of 
cost  are  given,  ranging  from  1^570  to  $2,700.    The  concluding  chapters  treat  of 
the  interiors  of  houses,  constniction.  improvement  of  grounds,  and  the  garden, 
and  the  book  is  written  in  a  style  of  elegance  as  well  as  clearness,  which  makes  it 
as  pleasant  reading  for  the  general  reader  as  useful  for  the  professional. 

16. — Memoirs  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  With  the  Fortunes,  Fates,  and  Char- 
acters of  his  Six  Wives.  By  Wiujam  Henby  Herbert.  12mo.  New  Yorit 
and  Auburn  :  Miller,  Orton  &  Mulligan.     1855. 

The  characters  and  fortunes  of  tlie  wives  of  that  eccentric  monarch,  whose  policy 
in  many  respects  seems  entirely  unjustifiable,  are  here  delineated  by  an  author  who 
appears  to  have  spared  no  pains  to  render  his  volume  accurate  and  authoritative. 
He  has  consulted  the  contemporaneous  records  of  the  period,  which  have  been  pre- 
served not  only  in  England,  but  also  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France,  and  he  has 
sought,  while  confining  himself  to  the  truth  of  history,  to  give  additional  interest 
to  his  subject  by  the  {mrticular  mamier  in  which  it  is  triiatetY.  Additional  matter 
has  been  disinterred  from  the  dusty  memorials  of  the  past,  and  the  entire  volume 
may  be  deemed  a  well  composed  work,  which  is  made  more  valuable  by  the  very 
finished  engraved  illustrations  with  which  it  is  embellished,  the  whole  throwing 
light  upon  an  important  epoch  in  Flnglish  history.  Tlie  portraits  may  well  com- 
pore  with  those  in  Agnes  Strickland's  more  voluminoua  work. 
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17. — The  Lives  cf  the  British  Historians,    By  EuGE?rE  Lawrenor.    2  yolumes. 

New  York  :  Charles  Scribner. 

**  The  Historians/*  says  the  author  of  the  present  work, "  as  a  class,  have  i^^ually 
been  grave,  wise,  prudent,  and  virtuous  men ;  some  of  them,  like  (larenden  or 
Bomet,  have  taken  a  large  share  in  the  polities  of  their  age,  and  have  Ictt  the  im- 
press of  their  peculiar  opinions  upon  the  politics  of  their  country."  He  remarks, 
moreover,  that  **  our  greatest  writers  are  historians,"  and  he  has  accordingly  ns- 
■UDed  the  task  of  portraying  the  lives  of  eminent  historical  writers  who  htul  pre- 
▼k>u8ly  possessed  no  biographer.  Accordingly  he  has  presented  us  with  biographi- 
cal sketches,  which  arc  doubtless  accurate  and  faithful,  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Camden,  Hyde  the  Earl  of  Clarenden,  Burnet,  Lyttleton,  Rob(?rtion,  Hume,  Gilv 
bon,  and  all  the  leading  historical  writers  of  a  former  age,  and  he  pr(»j)0fli^  to  con- 
tinue the  series  down  to  the  period  of  Arnold.  The  plan  of  the  work  involves  the 
nuration  of  events  of  a  genc»td  character,  bearing  upon  the  condition  of  states  and 
kmgdoms,  and  it  certainly  may  be  regarded  itself  as  a  most  valuable  contribution 
to  historical  literature,  marked  by  a  style  clear  and  classical. 

18. — Christian  Theism;  the  Testimony  of  Reason  and  Revelation  to  the  Exist- 
ence and  Character  of  the  Supreme  Being.     By  Robert  Ancuor  Tiiompsox, 
M.  A.    12mo.,  pp.  477.    New  York  ;  ifarper  &  Brothers. 
The  treatise,  whose  title  we  have  quoted,  obtained  the  first  prize,  granted  by  the 
iriU  of  an  eminent  merchant  of  England.    It  is  a  philosophical  and  profound  es- 
*y>  *rg^iDg  the  exu^tence  of  a  GoS,  not  only  from  the  order  of  revelation,  but 
ibo  from  the  general  character  and  endowments  of  the  human  mind.    A  part  of 
he  volume  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  certain  general  theological  points,  neces- 
urily  springing  from  the  subject,  and  the  volume  constitutes  an  able  contribution 
o  theolc^ical  science,  scarcely  requiring  any  commendation  from  the  pcrifxlical 
iresB^  and  an  appropriate  sequel  to  the  masterly  treatises  of  archdeacon  Palcy, 
rhich,  it  is  well  Known,  now  form  a  standard  text-book  of  instruction  in  our  uui- 
efsities. 

9. — Scenes  in  the  Practice  of  a  Neto  York  Surgeon.     By  Edward  H.  Dixon, 

M.  D.     New  York  :  De  Witt  &  Davenport. 

Tlie  experience  of  a  surgeon  in  the  city  of  New  York  would  naturally  throw  the 
jractitioner  into  a  peculiar  train  of  circumstances,  leading  to  professional  okserva- 
iioDS  of  value,  and  originate  suggestions  of  importance,  not  only  to  the  physician, 
trat  also  to  that  large  class  of  individuals  who  are  benefited  bv  his  advice.  Those 
sketches  which  are  nere  given  of  medical  practice,  as  well  as  ttc  narration  of  inter- 
BBtiiig  incidents  growing  out  of  it,  appear  to  be  imbued  with  a  pro]>er  spirit,  while 
the  Mvicc  which  is  presented  relating  to  the  laws  of  health,  is  doubtless  himsl  upon 
principle  and  benevolence. 

tOw — Border  Beagles.    A  Tale  of  Mississippi.     By  W.  Gilmore  Simms.     12mo., 

pp.  495.    New  York  :  J.  S.  Redfield. 

Mr.  Simms,  to  whom  the  nation  has  been  indebted  for  numerous  border  romances 
of  the  South,  as  well  as  other  works,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  has  hen^  presented 
OB  with  another  novel  in  his  characteristic  vein.  It  will  tend  to  adil  to  his  repu- 
tation among  those  who  are  especially  intcreste<l  in  the  localities  where  the  scenes 
of  the  romances  are  laid,  and  tne  class  of  character  which  is  depicted,  and  will  be 
read  with  interest,  not  only  by  the  residents  of  the  South  and  South-west,  but  by 
those  of  other  sections  of  the  country. 

21* — Romantic  Incidents  in  the  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.    By  J.  P.  Smitu, 

Esq.     12mo.,  pp.  348.     New  York  :  Garrett  &  Co. 

Some  of  the  more  prominent  and  strikmg  facts  in  English  history  associated 
with  the  lives  of  the  queens  of  England,  are  here  portraveil  in  a  familiar  and  inter- 
Qting  manner.  "  In  painting  the  literary  portraits  of  these  illustrious  ladies,"  says 
the  author  in  his  preface,  "  we  shall  adhere  with  scrupulous  fidelity  to  history ;" 
tad  the  pictorial  views  tend  to  illustrate  the  text,  which  is  written  in  a  style  ap- 
pnadiii^f  in  some  respects  to  the  dramatic. 
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22. — The  Voice  to  America;  or  the  Model  Republic,  its  Glory  or  its  Fall,  wMi 
Review  of  the  Causes  of  the  Decline  and  Failure  of  the  Republics  of  Soiat 
America,  Mexico,  and  of  the  Old  World,  applied  to  the  Preeent  Crisis  in  tl 
United  States.  12mo.,  pp.  404.  New  York :  Edward  Walker. 
The  material  growth  of  the  territory  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Stat 
has  probably  been  as  rapid,  if  not  morc  so,  than  that  of  any  other  nation  of  m 
cient  or  modern  times.  The  proximate  cause,  doubtless,  is  the  fact  that  we  posse 
a  vast  domain,  abounding  most  eminently  with  all  the  resources  of  national  wealf 
and  that  our  own  epoch  has  exhibited  the  discovery  of  a  new  world,  to  which  h 
migration  has  been  accelerate*!  from  the  narrow  and  more  densely  settled  territ 
ries  of  the  European  governments.  Moreover,  the  land,  of  almost  uuexampk 
fertility,  has  Ikjcu  offered  by  the  political  policy  of  the  country  at  a  cheap  nA 
thus  inviting  cultivation,  improvement,  and  settlement.  Tlie  present  volume  ow 
tains  a  general  view  of  the  peculiar  local  circumstances  which  mark  the  comlitio 
of  our  country,  associated  with  the  character  of  its  population,  the  coiisec]aciiof 
of  its  foriMgn  immigration,  its  political  structure,  its  literature,  the  state  of  tt 
arts,  niercuntile  enterprise,  and  the  jmrticular  local  facts  which  distinguish  us  froi 
other  nations,  together  with  a  historical  view  of  past  and  prt^sent  governmeoti 
which  is  calculated  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  condition  of  our  own.  W 
learn  that  its  several  parts  were  written  by  different  individuals,  but  it  preserve 
miity  of  purpose  and  plan  in  the  general  scope  of  its  object. 

23. — The  Skeptical  Era  in  Modem  History ;  or  the  Infidelitj'  of  the  Eighteent 
Century  the  Product  of  Spiritual  despotism.  By  T.  M.  Post.  I2mo.,  pp.  26^ 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner. 

The  alleged  defection  of  a  portion  of  public  opinion  from  the  substantive  trutli 
of  Christianitv,  and  its  lapse  mto  something  like  skeptical  lx?lief  during  the  proj 
ress  of  the  eighteenth  century,  are  here  portrayeil,  and  the  causes  are  attempted  t 
be  accurately  investigated  and  descTibiMl.  A  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  ooi 
sideration  of  the  state  of  the  world  during  the  tune  that  the  lapse  commenced,  as 
also  the  i)eriod  which  preceded  the  "  n^volution  in  philosophy  encourage<l  by  Baoo 
and  Des  ('artes  in  physics  and  metaphysics,  and  by  Luther  in  the  realm  of  rd 
gion."  A  survey  is  likewise  taken  of  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  foreign  State 
and  the  consenuences  which  it  has  produceil.  It  is  here  alleged  that  the  origin  < 
this  defection  nas  been  spiritual  despotism,  and  that  France  has  been  one  of  tli 
points  of  its  hiflucnce.  It  apjKars  to  be  a  work  of  labor  and  research  which  we 
merits  a  perusal. 

24. —  The  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  By  Thomas  Moon 
Revised  from  the  ITiird  Loudon  Edition.  12mo.,  pp.  312.  New  York  :  J.  1 
Haverty. 

ITiis  is  an  American  eilition  of  a  well-known  English  work,  describing  the  a 
reer  of  lx)rd  FitzgiTald,  of  whom  it  is  remarketl  that  he  was  connected  with 
race  that  has  been  identified  most  prominently  with  the  political  destinies  of  Ip 
land.  The  prominent  incidents  of  his  life  are  doubtless  faithfully  portrayed  b 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  British  poets,  while  the  appendix  is  enriched  wit 
cot^'niporaneous  correspondence,  throwing  light  upon  the  political  histor}'  of  thi 
period. 

25. —  The  New  and  Comprehensive  French  Instructor.  Basetl  upon  an  Origin 
and  Philosophical  Metliod  applicable  to  tlie  Study  of  all  Languages.  By  St3 
iMiKx  Pkarl  Andrews  and  (jrEORGK  Batciielob.  Pimo., pp.  469.  Newiorli 
T).  Applcton  &  Co. 

The  i)rcf*ent  volume  comprb^s  one  of  the  class  of  improved  works  which  has  of  la' 
yeai-s  bi'cn  i)nblished,  designed  for  the  acquisition  of  foreign  languages  It  ca 
tains  an  iiitrmluction  explaining  the  method  which  is  pursued  in  the  work,  ai 
also  a  treatise  upon  Fn*nch  pnmuuciation.  As  an  elementary  text-book  up< 
education  in  this  department  of  instruction,  it  will  doubtless  prove  highly  y% 
uable. 
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irt.  I.— LOSS  OF  INTEBNITIONIL  STElUSniPS. 

rAPEB  OK  THE  RECENT  LOSS  OF  TWELVE  UNITED  STATES  INTERNATIONAL  STEAMSHIPS. 
llfD  THE  STRANDING,  PERIL,  AND  RESCUE  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH — INSTRUCTIONS  DUB 
TO  THEIR  PECULIAR  HISTORY. 

For  three  consecutive  months,  early  in  1863,  the  "Pacific"  waters  ut- 
tered their  voice  of  alarm  and  instruction,  by  the  total  loss  of  three  valu- 
able steamships,  and  the  sacrifice  of  over  one  and  one-fourth  hundred  lives 
of  our  citizens.  It  were  possible  the  voice  of  spring,  thus  uttered,  might 
be  unheeded,  and  the  last  month  of  the  retiring  year  utters  again  the  Pa- 
cific's voice  in  the  total  loss  of  the  "  Wintield  Scott,"  and  the  Atlantic's 
voice  is  heard  through  the  "  Humboldt "  and  the  '*  San  Francisco,"  aflBxing 
the  seal  to  these  instructions,  as  to  the  improvident  state  of  our  steamships^ 
not  only  by  the  loss  of  these  three  valuable  ships  and  much  merchandise, 
but  by  the  sacrifice  of  over  two  hundred  lives,  many  of  whom  had  entered 
the  ranks  of  national  usefulness,  and  national  promotion  to  high  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  sum  total  of  1853  makes  ^ve  valuable  steamships  stranded  and 
totally  lost ;  one  disabled,  abandoned,  and  lost  at  sea ;  and  with  two  out 
of  the  six,  over  three-and-a-half  hundred  valuable  lives  perished  with  the 
wrecks. 

The  Atlantic  waters  introduced  the  losses  by  this  class  of  international 
iteuDshipe  for  1854,  and  March  utters  her  lesson  by  the  "  City  of  Glas- 
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gow,"  and  about  four  hundred  and  eighty  lives ;  July  by  the  "  Franklin, 
which  is  stranded  and  lost  at  the  door  of  our  harbor ;  September  by  th 
"  City  of  Philadelphia,"  stranded  and  lost ;  and  in  hot  haste  the  "  Arctic, 
with  hundreds  of  lives,  sinks  to  rise  no  more.  History  can  never  portrs} 
the  horrors  and  sorrows  with  which  memory  imbues  the  mind  that  hat 
witnessed,  or  listened  to  the  witnesses  of,  this  sad  catastrophe.  Immedi 
ately  succeeding  these  two  September  losses,  the  1st  of  October  speab 
from  the  Pacific  through  the  total  wreck  of  the  "  Yankee  Blade,"  and 
nearly  half  a  hundred  lives. 

We  sum  up  for  1 854,  three  valuable  steamships  stranded  and  totall} 
lost,  with  much  of  their  very  valuable  cargoes ;  and  one  that  sunk  to  bur] 
its  own  history ;  and  another  that  sunk  to  stamp  its  history  indellibly  upoi 
the  minds  of  the  commercial  world. 

We  have  the  sinking  of  the  "  North  Carolina  "  in  a  few  minutes  aftei 
her  collision,  for  April,  1855,  and  just  before  she  leached  her  destinatioi 
in  a  foreign  port ;  also,  in  the  same  month,  we  have  the  stranding  of  th< 
^*  Golden  Age,"  and  may  we  not  hope  that  the  lesson  of  her  imminent 
peril,  with  eight  hundred  passengers,  and  (what  is,  perhaps,  more  si^ifi 
cant  to  some)  one-and-three- tenths  millions  of  specie ;  with  the  fortunat 
and  providential  rescue  of  all,  may  prove  a  "  golden  "  lesson  to  this  "  age,' 
and  the  more  especially  since  the  projector  and  president  of  this  line  stooc 
upon  her  decks  an  eye-witness  of  her  perils,  her  exigencies,  and  her  im 
provident  state. 

During  a  period  of  twenty-six  months,  twelve  of  this  class  of  steamship 
were  totally  lost,  and  one  more  "  scarcely  "  saved. 

The  nine  stranded  ships,  at  the  time  of  their  casualties,  had  an  aggre 

tate  of  over  four-and-a-half  thousand  passengers,  and  adding  crews,  ovei 
ve-and-a-half  thousand  persons.  They  also  possessed  a  value  in  bottomr] 
of  over  two-and-one-fourth  millions,  and  in  specie  and  merchandise  of  six 
tod-one-fourth  millions ;  hence,  a  total  of  over  eight-and-a-half  milliona-d 
dollars  was  thus  jeoparded. 

The  four  sunk  at  sesi  jeoparded  over  sixteen  hundred  lives,  and  over  two 
and-a-half  millions  of  property. 

The  ihiTteen  jeoparded  over  seven  thousand  lives,  and  over  eleven  miUioi 
dollars  of  property. 

The  twelve  lost  ships  cover  a  total  of  over  twelve-and-a-half  hundrei 
lives  lost,  and  over  three-and-one-fourth  millions  of  bottomry,  and  oTe 
four  millions  of  merchandise  and  specie,  showing  an  aggregate  of  ore 
seven-and-one-fourth  million  dollars  of  property  lost. 

The  history  of  the  four  lost  at  sea  is  deeply  written  in  the  memory  o 
all,  except  that  of  the  **  North  Carolina,"  which  sunk  in  British  waten 
and  was  hardly  noticed  by  our  daily  press ;  nor  will  the  history  of  th 
"  San  Francisco,"  the  "  City  of  Glasgow,"  and  the  "  Arctic,"  be  untold  i 
the  future,  as  among  the  sad  calamities  of  steam  Commerce. 

These  are  among  the  great  costly  experimeitts^  the  expenses  of  whid 
are  diflfused  to  a  great  extent  by  virtue  of  the  system  of  marine  undei 
writing  among  the  mass  of  our  commercial  men,  and  if  their  importau 
instructions  are  properly  improved,  not>vithstanding  their  cost,  they  vm 
prove  an  advantage  and  profit  to  our  Commerce,  but  if  unimproved  tlMi 
constitute  a  **  dead  loss  "  to  individuals  and  to  the  nation. 

A  summary  of  the  nine  stranded  steamships  may  be  shown  as  foUowft<: 
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1^0  Zou  of  International  Steamships, 

THE  STRANDING  OF  NINE  STEAMSHIPS  AVOIDABLE. 

\^'e  may  remark — 

First.  That  these  nine  cases  of  stranded  steamships  were  each  andT     sll 
avoidable. 

It  is  plainly  evident  from  the  facts  in  each  case  that  the  respective  slaZ/w 
struck  the  reefs  or  shores,  that  were  to  peril  their  life,  in  perfect  obedieuce 
to  the  command,  the  helm,  and  the  engine. 

Two  of  these,  the  Independence  and  the  Winfield  Scott,  seem  to  have 
been  considerably  out  of  their  proper  reckoning,  and  more  especially  the 
latter. 

The  Independence  made  land  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  her 
true  course  was  clear  of  all  land  at  sea,  yet  the  weather  was  fair  and  the 
sea  calm,  so  that  this  departure  from  her  true  course  was  the  more  inex- 
cusable. 

The  passengers  censured  the  captain  for  the  manner  in  which  the  ship 
was  permitted  to  strike  the  reef,  (the  nearness  to  the  island  being  known,) 
and  say  that  the  morning  was  perfectly  clear,  and  that  he  was  warned  of 
the  danger. 

We  find  from  this  narrative,  given  by  the  captain,  that  he  passed  Cape 
St.  Lucas  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  inst.,  and  that  at  noon,  from  a  copy 
of  the  "  National  Observatory  Charts,"  she  was  close  inland,  and  he  says 
he  was  set  inshore  by  the  currents,  though  the  breezes  for  that  day  were 
strong  from  N.  W.  to  N.,  which  would  have  inclined  him  a  little  off  shore. 
He  made  main  land  east  of  Margaretta  Island,  at  1  A.  M.,  16th  inst. 
Changed  to  S.  W.,  and  made  the  Island  at  2  A.  M.,  bearing  W.  by  S.  Al- 
tered to  W.  S.  W.,  and  at  5i  A.  M.  struck  within  one  mile  from  shore. 

He  touched  at  Acapulco.  It  is  not,  therefore,  obviously  excusable,  in 
fair  weather^  t®  make  the  main  land,  one  side  of  his  course ;  but  particu- 
larly when  in  waters  unfrequented  by  steamships  of  deeper  draft  than  the 
coasting  cruiser,  after  ho  made  the  main  land,  should  he  have  run  with  all 
possible  caution. 

The  Winfield  Scott,  when  about  one-and-a-half  days  from  the  port  of 
San  Francisco,  struck  on  Enceapa  Island,  and  if  at  noon  one  day  after  she 
left  she  was  fair  on  her  course,  it  is  very  obvious  that  she  made  a  wide  di- 
gression from  it  during  the  next  twelve  hours,  with  a  calm  sea,  though 
there  was  a  dense  fog  at  the  time  she  struck.  The  apology  is  the  one  that 
is  stereotyped  in  character — "  the  effects  of  currents  must  have  contributed 
to  the  accident." 

While,  therefore,  these  two  vtrecks  might  have  been  avoided^  it  is  not 
equally  obvious  that  censure  should  not  attach  to  them,  for  the  lives  of 
600  passengers,  and  specie  reckoned  by  the  million,  should  not  be  periled^ 
off  from  frequented  routes,  without  b.  justifiable  reason. 

The  Yankee  Blade,  ten  months  after  the  Winfield  Scott  was  lost,  fol- 
lowed too  closely  her  example,  and  struck  in  mid-afternoon  on  Point 
Arguillo,  to  the  northward  of  the  tomb  of  the  Winfield  Scott  A  passen- 
ger thought  he  saw  land  half  an  hour  before  she  struck,  to  which  the 
captain  replied,  "  they  were  twenty  miles  from  land."  But  the  steamship 
Southerner,  bound  north,  passed  the  Yankee  Blade  some  time  before  she 
struck,  and  afterwards  met  the  Goliah  steamship,  bound  southerly,  in  the 
route  due  to  the  Yankee  Blade,  when  the  Southerner  spoke  the  Goliah  to 
keep  a  lookout  for  the  Yankee  Blade,  as,  from  the  course  she  was  steering, 
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ihe  would  probably  strike  land.  Hence  the  Goliah  kept  close  in  shore, 
md  to  her  we  must  accredit  hundreds  of  lives  saved,  which  otherwise  must 
tiave  been  inevitably  lost 

Two  others,  the  Tennessee  and  S.  S.  Lewis,  were  just  north  of  the  "  Heads," 
>ff  San  Francisco,  and  the  want  of  common  prudence  in  the  Tennessee  in 
Maying  off  and  on,"  from  3i  A.  M.  to  9  A.  M.,  in  a  dense  fog,  within 
reach  of  a  possible  drift  ashore,  when  the  weather  was  fair  for  her  to  lay 
Dff  clear  of  such  possibility,  is  too  obvious  after  the  casualty.  The  S.  S. 
Lewis  should  not  have  forgotten  the  lesson  of  the  Tennessee,  about  one 
month  previous,  and  have  gone  inexcusably  ashore  within  a  few  miles  of 
lier. 

Two  others,  tlie  Humboldt  and  City  of  Philadelphia,  were  quite  too  far 
oorth  of  their  due  and  safest  course,  unless  it  was  their  intention  to  visit 
Halifax,  in  which  case  the  Humboldt  was  not  far  from  her  reckoning,  and 
et  her  casualty  umm  obviously  avoidable  by  due  caution^  when  not  under 
tress  of  weather  in  approaching  the  land,  A  reference  to  the  chart  routes 
>r  steamers,  as  given  by  Lieut  Maury,  shows  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
msiderably  north  of  her  due  course.  She  had  six  days  fair  weather,  with 
yod  observations,  previous  to  the  two  cloudy  days  preceding  her  casualty, 
id  it  is  proper  to  suppose,  in  that  time,  any  variation  of  compasses  should 
we  been  correctly  determined. 

The  stranding  of  the  Franklin  was  avoidable  in  different  ways ;  and 
though  her  true  course  was  approaching  the  coast,  she  was  unduly 
Bar  the  shore ;  and  the  dense  fog  would  have  made  reliance  upon  her 
tad  more  essential,  whilst  it  would  have  certainly  warned  her  of  her 
iiiger. 

The  stranding  of  the  Golden  Age  was  easily  avoidable,  had  she  kept 
lirly  outside  of  the  small  island  of  Quicara.  The  shortest  route  inside  of 
he  island,  after  passing  the  island  of  Montuosa,  cuts  closely  the  N.  W. 
oint  of  Quicara  and  the  southernmost  point  of  the  island  of  Quibo.  With 
,  good  moon-light  morning,  and  calm  waters,  the  extreme  caution  always 
iue  to  a  narrow  channel  hedged  about  by  reefs,  would  seem  to  have  ren- 
lered  this  casualty  perfectly  avoidable,  even  in  the  channel  between  the 
slands. 

History  will  say  to  the  future  that  not  one  of  these  ships  was  unavoid- 
ibly  lost  Not  one  of  them  j|as  injured  when  in  her  proper  place — no 
ihundering  storm  or  lightni^'s  darts — no  unwelcome  or  overpowering 
irinds  harmed  them  or  drove  them  from  their  routes  of  safety ;  but  under 
the  most  perfect  obedience  to  the  command,  to  the  helm,  and  the  engine, 
they  were  imprudently  stranded ;  and  these  facts  are  living  witnesses  to 
beach  the  consequences  of  the  non-observance  of  all  possible  caution,  and 
its  absolute  necessity  as  a  means  of  universal  safety. 

IMPROVIDENT   CUARAOTER    OF   THESE    STEAMSHIPS. 

We  may  properly  notice — 

Second.  That  after  each  collision,  each  respective  ship  was  unprovided 
for  such  a  casualty. 

Seven  of  the  nine  stranded  vessels  struck  their  bows  on,  and  received 
Mere  their  chief  damage. 

Tbe  Independence  struck  her  bow  on,  and  tried  to  get  a  sail  forward 
md  under  her  bow  to  stop  the  leak.  The  facts  as  to  the  S.  S.  Lewis  are 
mtj  incomplete,  but  it  is  probable  she  struck  her  bow  on,  as  it  is  said. 
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"  she  backed  off  and  touched  her  stem,  and  was  run  ashore  on  the  beach' ^ 
The  Winfield  Scott  strack  her  bow  on,  then  her  stem,  then  with  het  side, 
carrying  away  her  mdder.  As  she  finally  fastened  upon  the  rocks  and 
lay  for  several  days,  (eightrand-a-half  days  or  more,)  she  had  eight  £athoiDs 
water  under  her  stem.  The  Humboldt  stmck  her  bow  on,  and  it  wu  — 
broken  off  from  the  **  11  ft"  mark  down,  and  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  the  keel 
gone — bottom  perfect  except  the  bow.  The  City  of  Philadelphia  struck  a 
rock  on  her  port  bow  near  her  cutwater,  having  deep  water  on  all  sides. 
She  broke  a  nole  in  the  bottom  of  her  bow,  and  tumed  about  eight  feet 
of  her  stem.  Tried  to  stop  the  hole  with  oakum  and  blankets.  The 
Yankee  Blade  struck  her  bow  and  slid  some  distance  upon  the  rock,  with 
stem  in  deep  water  (nine  fathoms;)  Her  stem  sunk  rapidly,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  but  that  she  was  considerably  strained  amidship,  for  in  fourteen- 
and-a-half  hours  both  guards  broke  forward  of  her  wheel-house,  and  during 
the  second  night,  or  between  thirty  and  forty  hours  after  her  collision,  she 
went  to  pieces.  Lastly,  the  Golden  Age  stmck  her  bows  fair  and  full, 
*^  brooming  "  her  stern  badly,  having  two-and-a-half  fathoms  forward  and 
seventeen  fathoms  amidship  and  aft;.  Into  this  breach  the  water  rushed 
rajudly,  causing  her  to  settle  aft  when  she  backed  off.  She  now  steered 
wildly,  coming  to  too  much,  she  struck  a  second  time.  Probably  at  4his 
second  time,  the  damage  afterward  discovered  along  her  bilge  and  under 
her  fire-room,  was  received. 

It  is  very  obvious,  that  generally  the  bow  of  a  ship  is  first  exposed,  and 
more  generally  much  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  ship. 

We  may  rationally  conclude  from  these  facts — practical  lessons  as  they 
are — that  strong  bulkheads  forming  water-tight  bow  compartments  were 
absolutely  essential  to  the  safety  of  these  seven  ships. 

But  it  is  not  sufficiently  evident  that  such  bulkheads  alone  would  have 
been  absolutely  sufficient  to  have  saved  them.  The  experiment  of  the 
Vesta  with  the  Arctic  would  warrant  the  belief  that  the  Independence  and 
the  Humboldt  would  have  been  saved  by  such  provisions.  The  City  of 
Philadelphia  was  built  of  iron,  and  this  language  is  used  in  regard  to  her: 
"  The  forward  compartment  of  the  hold  was  soon  filled  to  the  water-line, 
and  she  had  hardly  got  into  shallow  water  ere  the  second  compartment 
was  flooded."  No  reason  is  supposable  why  the  forward  compartment 
should  be  tight  to  the  water-line,  and  not  sufficiently  above  that  line  to 
meet  any  extra  immersion  due  to  the  filling  of  this  compartment. 

Had  the  Golden  Age  been  thus  provided,  the  msh  of  waters  that  pos- 
sessed all  with  fear  would  not  in  like  manner  have  occurred,  and  she 
would  have  backed  away  from  the  reef,  and  with  much  more  care  have 
avoided  those  after  damages  due  to  the  second  collision. 

The  Winfield  Scott  hung  her  bows  upon  the  rocks  for  eight-and-a-half 
days — and  how  much  longer  we  are  not  told — but  it  is  probable  that  she 
needed  other  remedies  conjointly  with  this,  in  order  to  have  saved  her.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  S.  S.  Lewis  and  Yankee  Blade  received  se- 
rious midship  strains  at  the  time  of  their  collision,  so  that  from  the  insufiS- 
cient  accounts  in  detail  of  their  actual  damage,  there  are  many  doubts 
whether  common  remedies  would  have  saved  them. 

I  am  awaro  that  the  necessity  for  water-tight  compartments  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  beginning  to  be  met  by  ship-builders.  The  City  of  Philadel- 
phia had  her  water-tight  compartments,  but  was  lost,  while  such  compart- 
ments saved  the  Vesta.     The  Persia — the  mammoth  iron  "  Cunarder  " — 
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lias  her  seTen  water-tight  compartments ;  so  has  the  Arago,  and  the  Fulton 
(soon  to  be  launched)  their  several  water-tight  compartments ;  so,  too,  the 
Adriatic,  whose  keel  now  stretches  her  long  length  upon  the  stocks,  will 
probably  have  them.  But  it  is  proper  to  know  by  the  instructive  wisdom 
of  the  past,  ere  it  is  too  late,  if  these  are  being  developed  in  their  best,  re- 
liable, and  required  manner. 

Third,  The  improvident  state  of  our  steamships  is  further  shown  by 
these  experiments,  in  the  absence  of  adequate  and  reliable  steam  pumping 
apparatus. 

The  inadequacy  of  pumping  apparatus  by  steam  power  is  seen  in  the 
diort  time  in  which  tne  &'es  of  the  Independence,  City  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Golden  Age  were  extinguished,  and  in  the  steady  nse  of  Uie  water  in 
tile  Humboldt,  the  Winfield  Bcott,  and  the  8.  8.  Lewis. 

These  cases  also  furnish  the  evidence  of  the  irreliable  character  of  their 
rtaam  power  lor  thes^  purposes. 

When  the  ship  is  perfectly  seaworthy  and  uninjured,  there  is  little 
leceaaity  for  the  use  of  pumps ;  but  this  does  not  militate  against  an  abso- 
Qte  necessity  when  she  is  strained  and  leaky  in  any  of  her  many  timbers 
md  planks,  or  iron  plates.  And  pumps  that  are  adequate  for  a  sound 
lup,  are  not  adequate  for  a  damaged  ship.  Here  are  eight  stranded  ships 
liat  confirm  this  truth,  (and  the  8an  Francisco  and  the  Arctic  add  two 
ftzperiments  to  the  truth.) 

There  is  no  mechanical  use  to  which  steam  power  has  ever  been  so 
Monomically  applied  as  to  pumping.  The  actual  duty  of  raising  three 
diouaand  tons  of  water  twenty  feet  high — sufficient  to  discharge  any  or- 
dinary ship^has  been  performed  by  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  of 
coal.  But  this  is  a  much  more  perfect  use  of  steam  and  fuel  than  is  pos- 
sible on  shipboard,  and  for  these  emergencies.  All  that  is  required  to 
discharge  water  from  the  hold  of  any  ship,  is  simply  to  lift  the  atmosphere 
from  a  vertical  pump  cylinder,  (just  as  we  would  pump  by  hand  for  any 
limght  under  32  feet,)  and  the  water  will  flow  out  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  the  water  outside  of  the  pump.  Therefore,  the  most 
simple  pump  possible  for  this  purpose  is  the  most  effectual,  economical, 
aad  desirable. 

The  duty  of  raising  water  from  a  vessel,  according  to  the  rapid  influx 
of  water  aiter  a  collision,  is  in  character  like  raising  water  from  a  mine 
in  great  quantities  to  a  like  height — though  we  may  not  wait  to  use  the 
steam  so  economically  upon  the  vessel ;  hence,  to  introduce  for  such  duty 
the  ^ jim-crack  pumps"  of  the  day,  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
without  condemning  them  for  other  duties,)  is  just  as  absurd  and  detri- 
mental, as  it  would  be  to  introduce  them  into  the  European  drainage 
duty.  Hence,  the  quantity  and  rapidity  with  which  water  may  be  raised 
from  the  hold  of  a  vessel  need  only  be  limited,  in  our  steamships,  by  the 
capacity  of  pumps  and  their  connecting  machinery — the  pumps  being  on 
the  simple  principles  used  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Fourth,  We  must  next  consider  that  a  reliable  steam  power  is  just  as 
SMential  as  adequate  pumps. 

The  fires  of  the  Independence  were  extinguished  whilst  she  could  run 
four  miles  under  extra  steam  pressure  generated  by  wood  and  boards. 
The  Humboldt  was  run  ashore  with  four  or  five  feet  of  water  in  her  hold 
*^^e  time  after  her  collision  is  not  given — soon  after  she  struck.  The 
(Sty  of  Philadelphia's  fires  were  extinguished  after  a  run  of  seven-and-a- 
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half  miles;  and  the  Golden  Age's  in  about  half  that  time.  The  fires 
the  Arctic  were  all  out  in  less  than  an  hour.  Here,  then,  are  five  expei 
ments  teaching  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  adequate  furnace,  protect^w/ 
and  available  under  any  influx  of  water,  though  she  be  filled  to  her  uppor 
decks. 

Had  the  first  four  cases  been  a  little  further  from  land  than  their  actua/ 
distance,  in  which  they  were  scarcely  saved,  then,  with  their  sum  of  2,000 
passengers,  they  might  have  quadrupled  the  horrors  and  sorrows  of  the 
Arctic. 

But  there  are  good  and  valid  reasons  to  show  that  these  four  lost  ships 
might  have  been  saved  if  each  had  had  pumps  adequate  to  her  tonnage, 
with  reliable  steam  power. 

Again,  with  adequate  pumps,  not  extravagantly  large  and  reliable  steam 

Sower,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  Arctic  miffkt,  and  probably  would 
ave  been  saved.  This  idea  will  be  received  skeptically;  and  the  limits 
proper  for  this  paper  will  not  allow  the  presentment  of  the  considerations 
due  to  the  Arctic's  case,  or  to  the  other  cases,  adding  that  of  the  Golden 
Age.     I  may  partially  present  some  general  considerations. 

1.  If  we  estimate  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  due  to  the  hold  of 
the  ship  until  the  fires  would  be  extinguished,  deducting  the  solid  building 
materials  and  other  solids  pre-occupying  much  of  the  space,  and  it  is  an 
easy  duty,  common  duty  of  a  small  steam  power  to  discharge  this  quan- 
tity of  water  in  the  respective  times  in  which  it  was  received  into  the 
ship.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  such  a  duty  as  this  will  be  performed 
through  the  small  pipes  of  our  common  force-pumps.  If  it  is  desirable  to 
aacrifice  these  noble  ships,  and  the  hundreds  of  our  fellow-citizens  they 
carry,  and  to  grossly  squander  the  steam  power  for  the  economy  of  the 
space  due  to  adequate  pumps  in  which  the  water  may  flow  freely  from  the 
ship's  hold  under  the  single  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  then  reasoning  in 
such  a  case  is  vain. 

2.  Again,  adequate  pumps  and  reliable  steam  power  are  absolutely 
essential  to  proper  eflforts  to  stop  the  holes  or  leakages  in  cases  of  col- 
lision. 

I  have  mentioned  four  experiments  which  sustain  this  truth.  The  time 
expended  in  the  cases  of  the  Independence,  City  of  Philadelphia,  Arctic, 
and  Golden  Age,  in  attempting  to  get  sails  over  the  bows  to  stop  the 
leaks,  and  also  by  other  means  in  the  case  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  Arctic,  was  in  each  case  but  a  short  time,  and  it  was  less  than  thirty 
minutes  in  the  Arctic's  case.  The  hurry,  alarm,  and  confusion  during 
these  few  minutes  almost  necessarily  precludes  proper  eftbrts.  Each  caSe 
needed  more  time,  needed  better  preparations,  needed  a  fair  and  well- 
arranged  trial — perhaps  needed  more  trials  than  one,  or  two,  or  three. 
Well-designed  efforts  only  could  have  answered ;  but  these  they  could  not 
have  without  reliance  upon  adequate  pumps  and  steam  power.  Fractured 
parts,  sinking  inward  or  projecting  from  the  surface,  and  eddies  and  coun- 
ter-currents about  the  holes,  may  prevent  the  materials  from  going  home 
to  the  holes,  or  the  sails  from  reaching  or  hugging  the  sides  of  the  holes 
— and  such  difiiculties  can  only  be  met  by  trials,  and  overcome  by  perse- 
Tering  efforts. 

But  such  proper  efforts  could  not  be  made,  for  these  stranded  ships  had, 
nominally,  nothing  to  rely  upon  but  the  beach.     No  idea  seemed  to  exist 
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upon  the  Arotio  that  she  would  float  nine  times  as  long  as  thej  were  at* 
tempting  to  stop  the  leaks. 

The  construction  of  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  ship  at  and  near  the  bot- 
tom, t<^ether  with  the  pre-occupancy  of  much  of  the  inside  bottom  space 
of  the  ship  by  solids,  render  the  first  influx  of  waters  ajiparcntly  much 
greater  than  they  afterward  prove  to  be,  when  the  diminutive  tonnage 
capacity  of  the  bottom  of  the  hold  is  even  so  quickly  filled  as  to  produce 
considerable  alarm ;  and  yet  neither  of  these  four  steamers  received  1,000 
tons  of  water  per  hour,  whilst  a  21-inch  cylinder,  having  a  continuous 
flow  of  water  at  the  velocity  of  these  steamers'  pistons,  would  discharge 
from  their  holds  1,000  tons  of  water  per  hour — requiring  but  a  small  part 
of  their  power  of  steam.  Such  pump  cylinders  can  be  constructed  so  as 
to  be  useid  as  water-tanks,  though  available  as  pumps  the  moment  such  an 
etd^ncy  should  arise. 

8.  With  adequate  pumps  and  reliable  power,  these  stranded  ships  could 
approach  the  shores  where  they  were  beached,  and  have  cast  anchors 
ttova.  their  stern,  when  they  could  have  made  suitable  eflbrts  to  have  tem- 
porarily repaired  their  damages.  With  such  reliances,  the  confusion  and 
ilarzn  that  resulted  in  the  burning  of  the  Independence  would  have  been 
^Toided. 

Again,  with  such  means  the  evidences  of  the  shamefully  improvident 
Ktate  of  the  Ilumboldt  would  not  be  put  upon  the  pages  of  history,  to  con- 
tirast  with  the  otherwise  noble  ship.  Parties  in  New  York  to  a  very  val- 
uable ship  and  1,319  packages  of  valuable  goods,  or  their  underwriters, 
mre  instructed  by  telegraph  from  Halifax  that  **  pumps  would  be  of  service, 
but  there  are  none  here."  Again,  parties  at  Halifax,  as  agents  or  inter- 
QBted  owners,  are  instructed  by  telegraph,  that  since  pumps,  steam  pumps, 
^would  be  of  service  on  a  damaged  or  leaky  ship,  they  shall  be  started  by 
m  special  steamer  from  New  York.  Two  days,  or  forty-eight  hours,  after 
^e  casualty,  and  four  or  five  days  after  the  ship  has  sufi^ered  for  the  want 
of  them,  they  will  reach  the  ship  ten  miles  below  Halifax  I 

But  parties  in  New  York  are  further  instructed  by  telegraph  from  the 
ahip,  ^  that  if  they  [the  pumps]  should  arrive  whilst  the  wind  continued 
to  blow  from  the  south,  as  it  then  did,  that  the  ship  could  be  freed  from 
water,  and  taken  up  to  Halifax." 

To  expect  that  Providence  would  insure  fair  weather  and  south  winds 
for  several  days,  that  the  neglect  of  sending  the  Humboldt  and  such  steam- 
ihips  abroad  upon  the  Atlantic  without  adequate  and  reliable  pumps,  might 
be  covered,  and  the  ship  saved,  is  expecting  more  than  prudent  men,  and 
a  want  of  sagacity  on  the  part  of  underwriters,  are  justib'ed  in  expecting. 
Hence,  the  noble  Humboldt  was  lost 

In  another  view  of  this  case  and  her  improvident  state,  we  learn  that 
s  day-and-a-half  after  her  collision,  her  damage — excepting  the  flooding 
of  cargo  by  water  for  want  of  pumps — consisted  in  her  bow  being  **  broken 
off  from  the  1 1  ft.  mark  down,  and  about  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  her  keel 
jone.**  "  Bottom  perfect  except  the  bow."  Taking  this  actual  damage, 
uir  weather,  and  calm  sea,  into  account,  and  had  she  had  adequate  pumps, 
it  would  be  insulting  an  able  commander  to  say  that  she  would  not  have 
^a  taken  to  Halifax — her  cargo  saved  undamaged,  and  the  ship  re- 
Pwred. 

^he  City  of  Philadelphia's  Diver's  and  Engineer's  Report  thus  describes 
^damage:  '^An  iron  plate  started  off  the  whole  breadth  and  turned 
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back  three  or  four  inches."     **  Two  other  plates  either  started  or  etm&tJ 
away."     "  She  had  about  eight  feet  of  her  stem  (iron)  turned."     WitJ^ 
adequate  pumps,  reliable  so  that  fears  as  to  her  fires  might  not  ha^e 
alarmed  them,  and  it  is  evident  that  with  temporary  aid  by  sails  over  her 
bows,  she  could  have  gone  to  St.  John's,  N.  F.,  in  safety. 

In  the  case  of  the  Golden  Age,  temporary  pumps  had  to  be  construded 
and  worked  by  hand. 

Troops  and  passengers  on  the  San  Francisco  labored  by  **  baling  gangs," 
as  a  poor  substitution  for  steam  pumps,  until  the  ship  was  so  much  light- 
oied  as  not  to  need  them. 

The  Arctic  had  three  holes  pierced  through  her  side— two  below  the 
water,  and  one  about  18  inches  above.  The  surveying  officers  thus  de- 
scribe the  largest  of  the  two  below  the  surface  of  the  water  about  two 
feet,  "to  be  6}  feet  in  length,  and  1  or  IJ  feet  in  width."  Now,  if  we 
take  1|  feet  as  the  average  width  of  this  largest  hole,  and  suppose  the 
smaller  hole  (size  not  given)  to  be  half  this  size,  then  the  two  would  equal 
1,485  square  inches.  This  area,  clear  and  free,  would  admit  8,000  tons 
of  water  per  hour ;  hence,  her  timbers  were  not  cut  away,  and  the  area 
ff>T  the  influx  of  water  was  by  no  means  so  large  as  was  represented ;  and 
with  adequate  pumps,  the  hole  above,  and  both  holes  below  the  water, 
could  then  have  been  temporarily  repaired  at  once,  and  the  Arctic  could 
have  been  saved. 

It  is  possible  that  adequate  and  reasonable  pumps  might  have  saved  the 
City  of  Glasgow.  But  m\  is  speculation  in  regard  to  her ;  but  her  loss^ 
with  nearly  500  lives,  without  our  knowing  by  what  means  she  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  saved,  is  an  admonition  which  cannot  be  slighted  to  warn 
us  to  adopt  every  possible  means  of  safety. 

From  these  several  considerations,  enforced  by  these  heavy  losses  of 
life  and  property,  guilt  certainly  must  attach  to  our  commercial  men  if 
our  steamships  are  sent  forth  without  reasonably  adequate  pumps  and  an 
adequate  furnace  to  work  them,  protected  from  any  influx  of  water. 

Fifth.  The  instructions  by  virtue  of  the  loss  of  the  Tennessee  and  the 
Franklin,  are  of  a  somewhat  different  character;  yet  they  show  a  required 
{provision  in  addition  to  the  means  of  safety  we  have  before  considered. 

The  Tennessee  drifted  broadside  on  shore  and  was  lost ;  and  for  want  of 
rdiable  facts,  which,  so  far  as  they  go,  render  her  case  similar  to  that  of 
the  Franklin,  we  shall  not  further  examine  her  case  separately. 

The  case  of  the  Franklin  is  peculiarly  instructive,  and  shows  forcibly 
the  unavailable  character  of  our  system  of  marine  propulsion  in  times  of 
trouble,  and  its  inefficiency  of  propulsion. 

The  Franklin,  in  July,  1853,  struck  the  sandy  beach  of  Long  Island  while 
running  at  a  small  angle  to  it,  so  that  she  lay  nearly  broadside  on.  For 
several  hours  after  the  Franklin  struck  the  bar,  she  made  no  water,  and 
made  none  beyond  the  control  of  her  pumps  for  24  hours ;  hence,  she 
passed  two  high  tides,  having  full  control  of  her  steam.  But  all  this  time 
her  powerful  engines  were  of  little  or  no  service  nominally,  and  their  pro- 
pelling power  to  back  her  off  was  not  equal  to  the  strength  of  a  single 
hawser,  though  the  power  upon  her  pistons  was  equal  to  that  of  2,000 
horses.  The  great  power  of  steam  she  possessed  within  herself  she  needed 
above  all  things  else  to  move  her  off;  but  it  was  wasted,  just  as  a  power- 
M.  dog  wastes  his  muscular  strength  in  swimming.  To  a  "  horse-power  " 
upon  her  piston,  she  had  but  about  half  an  oar  blade^s  surface  of  paddle 
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let  upon  the  water ;  tliat  is,  the  water  could  only  resist  a  horse-power 
her  engine  half  as  much  as  it  resists  a  man's  power  in  rowing,  or  to  a 
a's  strength  upon  her  piston,  she  only  has  a  surface  action  upon  the 
jer  equal  to  the  flat  of  a  man's  hand.  Hence,  she  could  paddle  con- 
itly  and  waste  her  power,  just  as  a  man  would  paddle  in  a  row-hoat 
h  his  hand  to  move  her  off  the  beach,  or  with  an  oar  the  blade  of 
tch  was  the  size  of  his  hand. 

riie  sacrifice  of  such  a  ship,  free  from  leakages  for  some  time,  on  an 
y,  sandy  beach,  with  a  power  inherent  in  henelf  to  have  moved  her  off 
>nce,  or  at  the  farthest,  by  the  first  high  tide — a  power  against  which 
I  eurf  was  nothing,  should  arouse  in  commercial  men  a  spint  of  investi- 
ion — for  knowledge  is  power — that  they  may  know  why  her  powerful 
{lues  were  so  perfectly  useless.  It  is  a  question  of  far  more  than  ordi- 
ry  importance ;  but  it  is  not  my  purpoee  here  to  answer  it.  Commer- 
1  men  cannot  treat  it  indifferently,  else  the  loss  of  another  Franklin  and 
other  Tennessee  will  teach  them  the  consequences  of  delay. 
The  arrival  of  several  steamtugs  off  the  Franklin  about  a  day-and-a- 
If  after  her  casualty,  when  every  svrf  was  rendering  her  position  worse 
d  worse,  unable  to  attach  a  single  hawser  to  her,  shows  the  worthless- 
•a  of  such  aid  sometimes,  and  oftentimes,  and  the  fallacy  of  relying  upon 
But,  like  the  Franklin's  own  propellers,  they,  too,  are  feeble ;  for  any 
TO  of  the  average  of  them  might  have  tugged  hour  after  hour  through  a 
a^le  new  hawser,  and  their  highly  respectable  engines  could  waste  their 
i^wer  in  the  currents  of  water  wey  produced.  But  they  were  sent  back, 
liable  to  save  her  or  to  assist  her. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  in  this  paper  to  go  further  into  the  history  of 
nis  noble  ship. 

Investigation,  fair  investigation,  will  prove  why  the  Franklin,  so  to 
pei^  was  as  ^  helpless  as  a  fish  out  of  water ;"  why  she  was  lost  I  say 
lie  or  consistent  investigation  will  show  this.  JSxparte  investigation  may 
lave  no  tendency  to  show  it.  The  captain  had  a  reputation  to  defend ; 
be  builders  of  her  engines  and  propelling  machinery  have  a  high  repnta- 
ion  to  defend — both,  therefore,  will  ^  speak  soft  words  "  and  '*■  soothing 
Nmnsel"  to  those  who  sustain  her  financial  loss;  but  the  ship  dies  an 
issy  death  on  their  hands.  Her  noble  hull  lies  day  after  day  on  the  sand 
o  have  her  strong  timbers  and  irons  rocked  slowly  asunder,  that  her  easy 
fet  certain  death  may  charge  home  upon  her  financiers  the  imperfections 
)f  her  propelling  system. 

The  officers  in  command  and  men  at  her  helm  are  responsible  for  her 
i^MUlure  from  her  route  of  safety ;  but  when  once  upon  the  beach,  how- 
Bfer  inexcusable  the  cause,  it  does  not  save  the  ship. 

Therefore,  another  responsibility  accrues,  and  that  responsibility  now 
Ksts  with  her  powerful  energy  of  steam  upon  her  pistons  to  save  the  ship. 
Ho  destructive  storm  or  wind  drove  her  here  upon  the  beach — her  officers, 
helmsmen,  and  engines  drove  her  there ;  no  destructive  storm  or  wind 
low  troubles  her.  An  inland  current  of  two-and-a-half  knots  per  hour  and 
tke  ocean  surf  alone  trouble  her.  But  what  are  these  to  the  mighty  pow- 
4r  upon  her  pistons  I  Look  at  the  tremendous  strength  of  her  propelling 
Wmsl — smaller  or  less  strong  levers  could  not  resist  the  mighty  motive 

energy  actuating  her  pistons.    Be  careful  further  to'  observe,  that  if  the 

^^on  due  to  her  removal  from  her  bed  of  sand  with  the  receding  cur- 
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rent  from  the  surf,  equals  the  strength  of  a  single  hawser,  the  mightj 
energy  actuating  her  pistons  cannot  remove  the  ship,  cannot  save  her. 

The  strength  of  her  piston  levers,  or  working  heams,  are  measured  in 
weight  of  metal  by  tens  of  tons ;  but  the  motive  power  which  requires 
this  strength  is  so  wasted — shamefully  wasted — that  its  resultant  action 
upon  the  ship  does  not  equal  the  strength  of  a  hawser. 

The  loss  of  the  Franklin  was  a  very  costly  experiment  to  test  the  merits 
of  our  steam  propelling  system — to  test  its  mechanical  merits.  But  the 
failure  of  this  experiment  is  a  more  degrading  failure  than  that  of  the  ex- 
periment by  the  Ericsson.  Here  we  have  a  known  power,  and  cannot 
develop  it  in  the  motion  of  the  ship.  The  Ericsson  experiment  simply  at- 
tempted to  generate  the  known  power  which  the  Franklin  possessed.  The 
Franklin  experiment  had  a  known  power  and  known  data  well  established ; 
the  Ericsson  experiment  had  only  the  laboratory  experiments  of  chemists 
as  data  upon  which  to  establish  or  develop  a  motive  power  equal  or  supe- 
rior to  the  Franklin's  power,  or  the  power  of  steam.  The  Ericsson  experi- 
ment was  foolish  or  impolitic  in  its  so  costly  design  upon  uncertain  data ; 
the  Franklin  experiment  must  be  very  costly — perhaps  it  must  be  repeat- 
ed, in  order  to  fix  or  draw  the  attention  of  the  men  who  sustain  her 
losses,  or  their  agents  or  representatives,  to  these  facts  which  I  have 
stated. 

The  Tennessee  taught  the  same  lesson  and  the  same  failure.  She  drift- 
ed slowly  on  to  a  narrow  beach  between  two  high  cliffs ;  she  gradually 
worked  herself  into  the  sand  and  could  not  be  removed.  Could  this  fine 
ship  have  used  her  steam  power,  as  every  ship  ought  to  be  enabled  to  use 
it,  she  could  at  once  have  extricated  herself. 

These  two  important  cases  show  a  necessity  for  a  reform.  They  prove 
a  failure  to  discover  any  merit  in  our  mechanical  system  adapted  to  their 
exigencies.  But  the' Tennessee  and  the  Franklin  are  lost,  and  they  dis- 
cover, too  late  for  their  own  relief,  the  extraordinary  inefficiency  of  their 
propelling  system. 

If  we  pass  from  the  nine  stranded  steamships  to  the  other  four  totally 
lost,  we  notice  the  third  class  of  experiments. 

The  San  Francisco,  City  of  Glasgow,  Arctic,  and  North  Carolina,  each 
and  all  were  unprovided  for  their  respective  exigencies. 

There  was  such  a  combination  of  causes  in  the  case  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco, that  a  pointed  lesson  to  any  one  cause  may  be  evaded  by  making 
the  other  causes  the  "  scape-goat." 

One  thing  is  obvious  to  all  who  belonged  to  her  "  bailing  gangs,"  organ- 
ized soon  after  she  encountered  the  storm,  that  her  two  **  donkey  pumps  " 
and  her  hand  pumps,  were  in  no  proper  idea  adequate  to  the  casualties 
such  ships  are  heir  to.  She  was,  not  long  atler,  greatly  lightened  by  the 
loss  of  much  of  her  upper  works,  and,  sorrowfm  to  tell,  by  the  loss  of 
many  lives — one  hundred  or  more  persons  by  a  single  wave — so  that  her 
"  bailing  gangs  "  were  thus  relieved. 

On  the  afternoon  before  she  met  her  fatal  storm  off  Cape  Hatteras,  with 
all  sails  furled  and  calm  sea,  she  made  eight-and-a-half  knots  per  hour. 
She  was  inefficient — not  for  want  of  power  of  steam,  for  she  had  a  sufll- 
ciency  at  her  command  to  have  known  no  harm  from  such  a  storm — be- 
cause the  power  of  her  steam  was  unavailable.  But  various  causes  inter- 
mingle, in  properly  considering  this  fact,  inconsistent  with  the  limits  of 
this  paper,  and  I  leave  the  subject. 
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^  if  anything,  could  have  saved  the  City  of  Glasgow,  is  shrouded 
>ry,  and  the  inquiry  can  only  be  answered  speculatively.  Never- 
ire  may  not  neglect  for  every  such  steamship  each  and  every  pre- 
or  preparatory  provision,  against  disaster  due  to  any  other  known 
br  any  one  of  them,  or  all  such  provisions,  might  possibly  have 
it  500  lives,  cargo,  and  ship. 

LTctic  came  in  collision  with  the  Vesta.  Wisdom  had  foreseen  the 
of  the  Vesta  to  such  a  disaster,  and  prudently  provided  her  for  it, 
was  saved.  ,Her  "  bows  were  completely  carried  away ;"  hence, 
ain  of  the  Arctic,  judging  from  the  improvident  state  of  his  own, 
le  more  noble,  ship,  supposed  she  would  sink  instantly ;  but  she 
tened  forward,  and  made  some  additions  to,  and  strengthened  her 
i,  when  she  made  her  nearest  port,  St.  John's,  N.  F.,  for  full  re- 
safety. 

ch  less  apparent  damage  was  received  by  the  Arctic,  but  she  sunk 
md- three-quarters  hours.  I  have  before  spoken  of  her  holes,  of 
t  of  pumps,  of  the  great  relief  reasonably  adequate  pumps  and  re- 
eam-power  would  have  rendered  her.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
.  such  pumps  as  she  ought  to  have  carried  might  have  saved  her ; 
ler  reasonable  and  probable,  to  any  person  who  fully  understands 
lal  damages  and  the  pumping  power  of  steam,  that  appropriate 
-appropriate  to  her  tonnage,  to  her  dangers,  and  simple  in  con- 
3 — would  have  given  confidence  to  officers  and  crew  and  citizen 
srs,  so  that  appropriate  efforts  would  have  been  made  to  stop  her 
id  that  such  efforts  would  have  been  successful,  for  her  holes  below 
ar  are  not  described  as  forbidding  to  any  person  who  understands, 
ixplain,  the  difficulties  attending  their  stoppage. 
;rue,  that  with  two  twenty-inch  vertical  cylinder  pumps,  each  work- 
alf  the  velocity  of  the  Arctic^s  pistons,  with  reliable  steam-power 
lifted  the  air  from  them,  there  is  no  improbability  but  that  the 
and  the  lives  she  sacrificed,  would  have  been  saved, 
lly  repeat  the  description  of  her  holes,  and  review  the  inadequate 
0  stop  them,  I  find  will  be  too  lengthy  for  this  paper,  yet  there  are 
ions  from  a  full  examination  that  ought  to  be  imparted  to  all  corn- 
men  and  the  traveling  public. 

was  the  Arctic  lost  ?  Set  aside  the  questions  arising  from  the  fog 
re,  from  the  management  and  competency  of  life-boats,  and  why 
make  a  premature  watery  grave  to  herself  and  hundreds  of  the 
and  noble-hearted  from  among  us  ?  Pass  these  questions — instruc- 
ations  if  analyzed — as  the  news  items  of  the  day  are  passed  1  pass 
limproved  or  misimproved,  and  repeti^on — fearful  repetition — will 
or  commercial  men  as  incompetent  to  the  exigencies  of  the  age  1 

SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS.  . 

lave  shown  the  stranding  of  nine  steamships,  with  the  total  loss  of 
them  and  the  imminent  peril- of  the  ninth,  and  the  total  loss  of 
ler  steamships  at  sea. 

^neral  instructions  drawn  from  the  nine  stranded  ships  are — 
tat  each  and  every  casualty  to  these  nine  stranded  ships  was  avoid' 
lence,  the  loss  of  each  of  the  eight  ships,  and  the  peril  and  dam- 
he  ninth,  constitute  a  breach  of  trust  to  a  certain  degree,  or  an 
»  of  incompetency,  or  want  of  pinidence  and  vigilance,  on  the  part 
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of  the  captiun,  or  under  officers,  or  the  helmsmeD,  respectiyelj  ot  eon- 
jointlr.  it  is  obvious  that  the  captain's  orders  may  be  ttriotlj  eomd, 
and  their  imperfect  execution  may  cause  the  casualty ;  or  the  ordera  nif 
be  slightiy  incorrect,  and  their  perfect  execution  may  cause  the  casualty. 

2.  That  the  fact  that  all  of  these  casualties  occurred  during  the  late 
night  or  early  morning  hours — from  11  P.  M.  to  9  A.  M. — ezceptinff  that 
of  the  Yankee  Blade,  teaches  a  necessity /or  particular  Tigilance  and  pro- 
denoe  in  the  commands,  and  execution  of  commands,  during  the  ^  dead 
hours''  of  the  day. 

Uenoe,  proper  prudence  should  always  teach  the  commander,  under 
officers,  and  pilots,  that  if  there  is  the  least  possible  inclination  or  deria- 
tion  in  the  commands,  or  execution  of  commands,  from  a  strict  chart       « 
course  of  safety,  or  if  there  are  doubts  as  to  the  strict  course,  that  the  in- 
clination, deviation,  or  action,  in  doubtful  cases,  should  always  be  on  the       < 
side  of  safety,  or  seaward,  and  never  on  the  side  of  hazard. 

3.  We  learn  the  improvident  state  of  this  class  of  steamships ;  or  that  .^ 
after  each  collision  each  respective  ship  was  unprovided  for  such  a  cas-  — i 
ualty. 

Also,  that  neither  of  these  stranded  ships  need  have  been  lost  after  the  ^^ 

oollisioA,  had  they  been  well  provided,  excepting  the  S.  8.  Lewis  and  Yan J 

kee  Blade,  and  possibly  the  Winfield  Scott. 

These  thirteen  cases  show  the  improvident  state  of  our  steamships  is^:^ 
four  classes,  three  of  which  are  remedied.  Eleven  out  of  these  thirteentf=3i 
oases  show  the  absolute  necessity  of  remedial.  Eleven  out  of  the  thirteen^c^ 
experiments  were  failures  on  the  part  of  the  steamships  to  show  themselrei^^* 
provided — reasonably  well  provided — for  the  dangers  of  ocean 
Uon. 

Eleven  out  of  the  thirteen  point  out  and  teach  the  nature  and  practical 
character  of  the  remedies ;  and  they  teach  the  probable  success  of  the 
remedies  in  eleven-thirteenths  of  these  casualties. 

They  also  teach  the  almost  certain  success  of  these  remedies  in  nine  ouC^ 
of  the  eleven  jyrohable  cases. 

The  first  class  embraces  the  positive  instruction  of  nine  of  the  ships  out> 
of  the  thirteen  as  to  the  necessity  of  reasonably  adequate  pumps,  (not  onc^ 
of  the  ships  possessed  them,)  and  reliable  steam-power,  (unknown  to  everjr" 
•hip.) 

This  necessity  was  absolute  and  independent  in  the  case  of  the  Arctic  5 
it  may  have  been  so  also  in  the  case  of  the  City  of  Glasgow.  This  remedy" 
is  conjointly  necessary  and  shown  immediately  after  the  casualty,  in  the 
cases  of  the  Independence,  S.  S.  Lewis,  Winfield  Scott,  Humboldt,  Sao 
Francisco,  City  of  Philadelphia,  Yankee  Blade,  and  Golden  Age. 

The  second  class  embraces  the  positive  instniction  of  four  cases  out  isX 
the  twelve,  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  bulk-heads,  forming  water-tight 
bow  compartments.  These  bulk-heads  should  be  high  enough  to  protect 
the  hull  of  the  ship  from  the  influx  of  water,  in  any  case  of  flooding  thif 
compartment  These  cases  were  the  Independence,  Humboldt,  City  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Golden  AQ:e. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  this  necessity  was  absolute  in  the  case  of 
the  City  of  Glasgow. 

It  was  a  remedy  conjointly  necessary  in  the  cases  of  the  S.  S.  Lewis  and 
the  Winfield  Scott 

""'  -  «Kird  class  embraces  the  positive  instructions  of  the  Tennessee  anr 
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the  Franklin,  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  propelling  mechanism  to  re- 
move a  ship  from  a  sandj  heach,  sound  in  all  their  parts,  under  the  full 
virtue  of  their  steam-power. 

This  class  embraces,  also,  instruction  from  the  Independence,  Humboldt, 
and  Golden  Age,  conjointly  with  the  other  necessities  ascribed  to  them, 
to  show  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  propelling  power  of  their  wheels,  by 
the  increased  depth  of  immersion  due  to  the  influx  of  water  to  their  holds. 
If  we  suppose  that  these  ships  had  been  a  little  beyond  the  reach  of  land, 
snd  the  Arctic  nearly  within  the  reach  of  land,  then  the  rapid  loss  of 
power  required  to  propel  them  ashore,  by  the  quickly  increased  depth  of 
immersion,  would  have  become  an  important  consideration. 

The  fourth  class  has  the  single  case  of  inevitable  loss — that  of  the  North 
Carolina,  i  To  this  question,  her  essential  history,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  it, 
is  thus  written : — "  A  collision  took  place  between  her  and  the  ship  Rob- 
ert, and  from  the  severe  damage  the  steamer  sunk  in  deep  water  in  ten 
minutes."  Therefore,  none  of  the  remedies  we  have  considered  would 
have  possibly  saved  this  ship,  except  her  damages  had  been  like  those  to 
tke  French  steamer  Vesta,  which  was  damaged  by  the  Arctic  carrying 
away  her  bows,  so  that  she  would  have  sunk  in  ten  minutes,  excepting  for 
her  bulk-head,  which  saved  hen 

In  view  of  these  costly  experiments,  their  most  obvious  instructions,  and 
the  considerations  of  their  easy,  reasonable,  and  practical  remedies,  (ex- 
cepting the  remedy  for  the  Tennessee  and  the  Franklin,  which  is  not  here 
investigated,)  proprietors  of  steamships,  builders  and  commanders,  traders, 
underwriters,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  traveling  public,  and  the 
community  at  large,  should  utter,  as  with  one  voice,  the  recommendation 
of  every  probable  remedy ;  and  much  more  imperatively  the  adoption  of 
these  most  obvious  remedies. 

This  voice  should  be  heard  in  relation  to  every  steamship  in  process  of 
building,  or  which  shall  be  built,  that  these  remedies  may  be  inwrought 
into  her,  just  as  necessarily  as  her  keel  or  her  masts.  The  imprudence — 
gross  imprudence — of  sending  a  steamship  on  her  ocean  exposures  without 
these  remedies  for  her  common  dangers,  is  not  secondary  to  the  obvious 
imprudence  of  sending  them  without  masts  and  riggings.  Indeed,  the 
case  of  the  Collins  steamer  Atlantic  is  the  only  important  experiment  I 
now  call  to  mind  since  the  establishment  of  that  line  of  our  international 
iteamships  where  this  provision  was  absolutely  essential  and  available  to 
safety. 

It  is  also  highly  proper  to  recommend  and  urge  the  adoption  of  these 
remedies,  so  far  as  possible,  as  fixtures  to  our  present  steamships ;  and  so 
iar  as  adequate  remedies  are  impracticable  as  fixtures,  that  they  should  be 
provided  as  temporary  resources.  This  may  be  practically  carried  out  by 
every  steamship  to  a  very  greatly  increased  safety  over  their  present  dan- 
gerous predicaments. 

The  success  attending; temporary  remedies,  a  temporary  bulk-head  and 
temporary  pumps,  constructed  after  the  Golden  Age*s  disaster,  urges  and 
enforces  the  considerations  not  only,  as  we  have  shown,  for  permanent 
remedies,  but  for  temporary  remedies  to  every  steamship  afloat,  where 
fixed  remedies  may  not  consistently,  in  full  or  in  part,  be  provided.  So 
&r  as  permanent  fixtures  should  greatly  incommode  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  the  ships  in  the  ^*  lines,"  they  can  be  made  and  fitted  temporarily 
BO  as  to  be,  to  a  great  degree,  available  in  case  of  need.  Had  the  Golden 
▼OL,  XXXIV. — ^HO.  xx,  11 
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AgQ  have  had  ingenioufl,  jadicious,  and  wise  prerequisites  for  her  casualty, 
how  greatly  would  she  have  been  relieved  from  the  extreme  peril  that 
hovered  over  her ! 

I  have  before  spoken  of  the  Persia,  but  we  should  not  pass  the  Arago, 
nor  the  more  modem  Fulton,  soon  to  be  launched  upon  our  waters — the 
latter  showing  the  most  improved  development  yet  made  by  American 
skill  for  protective  buoyancy  in  case  of  damage  by  collisicm,  and  for  pro- 
tection to  her  fires  and  machinery ;  but  these  are  only  primary  steps,  and, 
though  valuable  independently,  they  are  essential  conjointly  with  the  other 
remedies  shown  ^nd  demonstrated  by  this  series  of  varied  experiments,  all 
of  which  should  be  thoroughly  and  reliably  investiffated,  and  properly  de- 
veloped— reliably  developed — ere  Commerce  shall  have  added  to  her  debit 
account  millions  again  expended  to  enforce  by  repetition  her  imperative 
instructions. 

My  chief  object  is  to  show  a  necessity  for  remedies  in  a  large  majority 
of  these  losses,  and  the  very  practical  character  of  the  remedies. 

This  series  of  experiments,  consecrated  by  Providence  to  the  advance  of 
Commerce  by  the  sacrifice  of  ship  after  ship,  are  endowed  with  no  ordinary 
lessons  of  wisdom ;  and  shame  and  folly  will  stamp  their  index  upon  the 
commercial  organizations  that  shall  let  them  pass  unheeded  and  unim- 
proved. 

These  thirteen  steamships  had  over  seven  thousand  lives  on  board,  and 
sacrificed,  as  a  tribute  to  the  importance  of  these  events,  over  twelve-and- 
a-half  hundred  lives,  or  18  per  cent  of  all;  while  many  others  were  saved 
as  by  *^  hair-breadth  "  escape. 

Independent  of  this  invaluable  sacrifice  of  life,  they  possessed  a  tangible 
value  in  property  of  over  eleven  million  dollars,  and  sacrificed,  as  a  tribute 
to  the  elevation  of  Commerce,  over  seven-and-one-fourth  million  dollars, 
or  66  per  cent  of  all. 

Let  the  constituents  to  this  loss  calculate  the  labor  and  time  due  to  the 
recovery  of  this  amount  by  the  net  profits  on  their  succeeding  business, 
and  if  possessed  of  sound  financial  talent  they  may  appreciate  ue  propri- 
ety, if  not  the  necessity,  of  devoting  some  labor  and  time  to  obviate  the 
embarrassments  due  to  such  heavy  losses. 

It  is  to-day  truly  said  that  more  than  seven-and-one-fourth  million  dol- 
lars have  been  expended,  within  two-and-a-half  years,  through  a  single 
class  of  steamships,  to  show  practical  men,  and  underwriters  and  their 
constituents,  the  wisdom  of  introducing  remedies  to  stop  these  disastrous 
losses,  for  they  will  continue  to  occur  until  remedied  oy  them ;  or  it  is 
truly  said  that  we  are  appropriating  two  million  nine  hundred  diousand 
dollars  annually  to  educate  our  most  sagacious  Wall-street  and  South- 
street  financiers  as  to  the  true  relation  of  improvident  steamships  to  the 
dangers  of  the  sea ;  and  it  is  highly  proper  to  ask  them  which  alternative 
they  will  now  adopt,  whether  they  will  learn  from  the  past  and  remedy 
these  losses,  or  whether  they  will  appropriate  tw^and-nine-tenths  million 
dollars  for  the  lessons  of  the  coming  year  of  steamship  casualties. 

Owners  of  ships  and  merchandise  may  look  to,  and  fall  back  upon,  un- 
derwriters, and  underwriters  may  look  to,  and  fall  back  upon,  a  high  tariff 
of  premiums,  but  these  enormous  losses  will  attach  somewhere,  however 
subdivided,  and  they  are  ^  dead  losses  "  to  the  commercial  community,  and 
especially  to  the  underwriting  constituency ;  and  they  will  be  a  lasting 
staiB  upon  the  energies  of  our  oonuneroial  man,  a  perpetual  shame  upon 
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'^lieir  neglect  to  profit  by  "precept  upon  precept,"  as  enforced  by  example 
lifter  example,  if  such  teachings  are  not  speedily  embodied  into  practice, 
WLud  if  reform  does  not  speedily  elevate  Uie  system  above  these  sad  and 
Sequent  calamities. 

IMPROVIDXNT  OHARAOTER  OF  FIRST-CLASS  CANVAS-SHIPS. 

Two  other  considerations  should  be  urged : — 

1 .  In  relation  to  our  canvas-ships ;  they,  too,  are  sent  forth  improvident 
in  relation  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea. 

Ship  after  ship  is  stranded  and  lost — ship  after  ship  founders  at  sea — 
ship  after  ship  is  abandoned  on  account  of  leakages,  and  a  fearful  number 
are  lost  and  never  heard  from.    These  are  common  casualties,  and  the 
Temedies  are  alike  common.    We  can  meet  these  exigencies  only  by  steam- 
power.    We  must  elevate  and  improve  our  steam  system.    Then  steam 
will  be  as  economical  to  the  canvas-ship  as  masts  and  rigging  are  to  the 
steamship ;  and  steam  will  be  more  absolutely  essential  to  first-class  can- 
vas-ships than  sails  are  to  steamships — indeed,  it  will  be  much  more  so. 
This  question  cannot  here  be  fully  examined,  but  it  should  never  be  dis- 
missed until  the  reform  it  contemplates  shall  be  fully  established.    This 
reform  cannot  be  established  upon  the  present  system  of  using  steam,  be- 
cause it  does  not  meet  the  exigencies  of  our  steamships,  and  it  cannot  meet 
the  demand  due  to  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  until  it  is  elevated  by  a 
radical  reform ;  hence,  until  then  it  cannot  meet  the  exigencies  of  our 
canvas-ships. 

There  is  an  imperative  call  for  a  radical  reform  in  steam  and  canvas 
ships,  for  their  protection  from  disasters,  and  their  increased  efficiency, 
based  upon  the  instructive  fact  that  for  the  two-and-a-half  years  last  past, 
the  tax  upon  the  insured  has  not  indemnified  the  insurers.    That  is,  the 
"  tariff  of  premium  rates,"  which  the  judgment  or  conscience  of  the  Board 
of  Underwriters  would  allow  them  to  inflict  upon  the  insured,  has  been 
insufBcient  to  meet  the  losses  upon  the  property  insured.     The  aggregate 
losses  suffered  during  the  last  financial  year  of  the  respective  companies  of 
the  Board  exceed  twelve  million  dollars.    Or  if  we  take  the  published  an- 
nual statements  of  several  of  the  best  established  and'  most  prosperous 
companies  of  the  Board,  they  show  that  the  relation  of  assets  to  liabilities 
(as  represented  by  premiums)  has  been  materially  lessened  since  the  close 
of  the  year  1852.    They  also  show  that  the  aggregate  deficiency  in  assets, 
Or  the  amount  essential  to  make  the  assets  bear  as  favorable  a  per  centage 
or  relation  to  the  liabilities  on  policies,  as  represented  by  premiums,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1855,  by  the  Atlantic,  Atlas,  and  Union;  October  15,  1854,  by 
the  Sun;  April  4,  1854,  by  the  Mercantile;  July  T,  1854,  by  the  Com- 
Xnercial,  and  March  15,  1855,  by  the  New  York,  as  at  the  be^nning  of 
^ese  financial  years,  ending  at  said  dates,  exceeds  two  million  mree  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  dollars.    Or,  deducting  the  increased  amount  of 
•^  certificates  "  issued  on  the  business  of  the  preceding  year  over  the  amount 
^)f  '*  certificates  "  paid  from  the  assets  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year, 
«nd  the  interest  at  6  per  cent  on  the  increased  amount  of  **  certificates,'* 
mnd  the  deficit  for  the  years  ending  as  above,  exceeds  one  million  eight 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars ;  which  amount  is  an  aggregate  loss 
't/fi  said  companies,  or  to  their  real  public  standing.     Hence,  the  insured 
^ve  not  sustained  for  these  years,  by  a  large  amount,  their  underwriters. 
Obviously,  the  virtue  of  these  facts  should  be  manifofttdd.  \a  VsiN^^^^g^iu^ 
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their  cause,  to  remove  their  cause,  to  instruct  as  to  their  proper  remedj, 
and  to  reform  the  disastrous  system  by  the  absolutely  essential  improve- 
ments. 

2.  In  relation  to  the  fearful  loss  of  life,  or  inhumanity  of  our  present 
systems. 

It  is  humane  to  take  measures  to  save  life  after  ships  are  hopelessly 
wrecked,  from  such  ships  as  may  come  within  the  reach  of  aid  along  our 
coasts,  such  aid  as  **  Life  Saving  Associations  "  and  government  may  or 
can  render.  But  this  is  a  short  arm  of  relief,  and  can  only  be  extended 
to  a  few  out  of  the  many  cases ;  and  further  it  is  always  too  late.  These 
measures  established  and  approved  are  proper  as  the  ultimatum  of  all  other 
means. 

How  much  more  essential  and  rational  is  it  to  put  a  remedy  or  remedies 
on  board  of  every  valuable  or  passenger  ship.  Save  the  ship  from  coast- 
wise dangers  and  disasters,  from  the  damages  of  threatening  and  over- 
powering storms,  from  the  waters  which  rise  up  within  her,  and  you  save 
cargo,  in  full  or  chiefly,  and  the  thousands  of  lives  now  prematurely  buried 
in  the  ocean  grave.  The  losses  of  one  year  are  under  the  common  causes 
of  the  losses  of  another  year  The  horrors  of  total  shipwrecks  this  year 
will  be  but  a  repetition  of  those  of  last  year.  The  facts  may  be  more 
fearful  and  lamentable,  yet  we  hope  otherwise.  The  obvious  and  practical 
remedies  which  the  past  teaches  would  have  saved  the  ships,  had  they  been 
devised  and  available,  will  now  and  hereafter  save  them  if  devised  and  ap- 
propriated. 

Can  any  man  of  good  sense,  understanding,  and  iudgment  in  these  mat- 
ters, say  they  cannot  be  remedied  ?  Most  certamly  not  The  obvious 
character  required,  the  certain  efficiency,  and  the  practical  and  available 
nature  of  the  remedies,  will  condemn  him  as  wanting  either  in  practical 
understanding  or  sound  judgment  in  these  matters.  Any  one  may  say 
what  has  not  been  done — we  all  say  it  to  our  shame  and  regret — but  every 
one  should  beware  how  he  says  that  such  things  as  are  required  cannot  be 
done.  Better  say — "  What  ought  to  be  done  can  and  shall  be  done."  If 
we  reason  from  the  inactivity  and  disregard  of  these  exigencies  by  the 
past,  and  their  patience  under  sufferings,  and  doom  the  future  Commerce 
to  like  sufferings,  we  reason  from  instructive  lessons  and  premises  to  shame- 
ful and  degrading  conclusions. 

I  am  aware  that  certain  commercial  questions  have  been  discussed,  con- 
clusions and  instructions  set  forth.  The  large  number  of  vessels  aban- 
doned at  sea  has  caused  the  reasons  for  and  against  scuttling  them  to  be 
investigated.  For  so  much  as  the  Navy  Department  of  our  government 
has  performed  directly  for  the  interests  of  our  mercantile  marine,  we  have 
cordially  extended  thanks ;  and  the  wise  supervisory  management  by  Lieut. 
Maury  has  been  appreciated  and  acknowledged. 

But  greater  questions  and  greater  improvements  remain  to  be  deter- 
mined and  established,  because  the  casualties  and  exigencies  of  our  ships 
remain  to  proclaim  them  essential  to  Commerce's  higher  prosperity. 

In  view  of  the  facts  embodied  herewith  it  is  not  an  unimportant  con- 
sideration to  know  if  the  Representative  Board — elected  and  sustained  by 
the  commercial  men  and  interests  of  our  city  and  country  to  protect  indi- 
vidual losses  by  a  proper  tariff  of  taxes  upon  all,  thereby  to  extend  the 
greatest  possible  encouragement  and  sustaining  influences  to  our  mercan- 
tile marine — shall  prove  to  be  the  "  undertakers  "  (Oceanic  Cemetery  Un- 
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dertakere)  of  the  real  and  highest  interests  of  Commerce,  by  their  passivity 
under  these  astonishing  facts. 

Individual  interests  and  enterprises,  whether  sent  forth  by  the  strong 
arm  of  steam,  or  with  their  wings  to  the  wind,  to  contest  with  the  dan- 
gers of  every  sea,  except  for  the  protection  by  this  great  financial  reser- 
voir of  Wall-street,  would  Ipng  since,  by  their  own  imperative  necessities, 
have  protected  themselves  against  these  common  losses  by  introducing 
their  common  remedies.  But  their  duty  and  responsibility  is  transferred, 
and  they  are  taxed  on  account  of  the  transfer ;  hence,  their  otherwise  ob- 
vious duty  of  looking  after,  preventing,  and  protecting  themselves  against 
these  common  casualties  rests  upon  their  Representative  Board  of  Under- 
writers. 

This  Representative  Board  has  a  combination  of  interests  to  look  after, 
and  they  have  adequate  resources  of  facts  and  of  knowledge  which  none 
others  equally  possess ;  therefore,  the  principle  of  transfer  of  responsibility 
to  representatives  is  good.  The  Board  wnich  assumes  the  transfer  of 
trusts  assumes  the  responsibilities  due  to  the  system.  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  they  cannot  be  passive  to  these  common  casualties,  and  be  blameless. 
Their  direct  prosperity  and  the  higher  interests  of  their  constituents  forbid 
it,  and  the  enormous  sum  of  their  acg^egate  losses,  under  which  they  now 
groan  and  are  burdened,  forbids  it.  Let  us  cherish  the  hope  that  they 
will  recover  from  their  lethargy,  that  an  agency  for  reform  shall  be  knowa 
on  their  part,  that  that  sanitary  influence  which  they  above  all  others  can 
extend  and  develop  may  be  felt  and  its  blessings  enjoyed. 

Although  this  paper  ascribes  the  great  responsibility  of  the  present  im- 
perfect system,  and  the  responsibilities  due  to  a  reform,  to  the  Board  of 
Marine  Underwriters  and  our  practical  commercial  men,  it  is  thus  placed 
with  all  deference  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  **  Chamber "  is 
New  York's  honorary  body  of  commercial  men^  and  the  improvident  state 
of  our  steam  and  canvas  marine  look  to  this  body  as  their  ultimate  hope 
that  sanitary  influences  may  recover  them  from  the  "  plague  spots  "  under 
which  they  now  suffer ;  and  that  they  may  now  cast  upon  our  marine 
Commerce  the  mantle  of  their  honorary  influences,  that  the  practical  ser* 
Tsnts  of  Commerce  shall  not  sleep  while  the  storm  of  shipwrecks  is  rush- 
ing over  them,  and  that  their  popular  influence  may  be  felt  to  prompt,  to 
demand  and  insure  proper  action  on  the  part  of  the  commercial  enterprises 
and  organizations  of  the  day.  h.  b. 
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Art.  IL— THE  8ETENTH  UNITED  STiTEl  CENSUS. 

The  last  publication  of  the  Census  Bureau  at  Washin^n,  an  octavo 
volume  of  400  closely-printed  pages,  entitled  a  '*  Compendium  of  the  Sev* 
enth  United  States  Census  "  lies  Wore  us.  Of  all  the  publications  of  the 
office,  this  is  the  best  and  most  reliable,  since  it  contains  nearly  all  the 
jnatter  of  the  quarto  presented  in  its  most  concentrated  form,  as  well  as 
some  additions,  the  whole  being  corrected  by  the  latest  revisions  and  re- 
aetrohes.  From  the  present  volume  of  reduced  and  well-arranged  matter 
it  k  more  easy  to  deduce  some  of  the  important  facts  and  laws  indicated 
by  statistics,  and  except  as  these  are  apprehended  and  compared  with  one 
another,  even  the  classified  and  tabulated  returns  of  the  census  can  be  of 
but  little  use. 

In  the  present  stage  of  enlightenment  no  accumulation  of  facta,  even 
apparently  insignificant  in  themselves,  should  be  r^arded  as  worthleni| 
•ince  it  is  often  from  them  the  mind  rises  surely  and  instinctively,  as  it 
were,  to  the  shaping  out  of  philosophy  or  science,  those  prime  instruments 
«f  progressive  achievement  which  at  once  define  and  enlarge  the  bounda- 
riea  of  our  knowledge  and  action.  Thus  it  is  that  systems  of  investigar 
tkm,  once  casually  introduced  in  past  centuries,  grow  into  deep  and  im- 
portant relations  in  the  light  of  modem  civilization,  often  assisting  still 
arther  to  expand  and  improve  it.  Amonff  these  may  be  classed  that  im- 
portant means  for  studying,  both  practically  and  theoretically,  the  princi- 
ples of  political  economy — the  census.  A  census  taking,  instead  of  only 
oomprising  the  numbering  of  the  people  and  the  assessment  of  their  pro- 
perty for  the  purpose  of  levying  taxes,  or  military  conscriptions,  as  was 
4he  case  among  ancient  nations,  and  to  within  a  few  centuries  even,  baa 
developed  itself  into  the  important  and  comprehensive  science  of  statistiot 
— -«  science  which  aims  to  explain  and  exhibit  the  state  and  growth  of  a 
people  in  numbers,  industry,  morals,  and  intelligence,  throughout  all  their 
classified  details,  compared  in  dififerent  periods.  The  magnitude  and  im- 
.portance  of  a  work  like  this,  when  applied  to  a  great  nation,  rapidly 
changing  and  forming  itself  in  all  these  respecta,  as  the  United  States, 
will  appear  obvious  to  any  one  on  a  little  reflection.  The  collection  and 
Iseatment  of  statistics  were  first  reduced  to  a  science  in  Prussia  about  one 
hjBidred  years  ago,  and  it  is  worth  noticing  that  some  of  our  best  and 
most  approved  methods  of  instruction  and  investigation  have,  within  the 
last  century,  been  derived  from  this  part  of  Europe. 

Achenwall  and  his  pupil  Schlozer,  of  Prussia,  first  gave  form  and  name 
to  statistical  science,  and  it  has  since  received  a  full  development  in  Eng- 
land And  France. 

The  Society  of  Universal  Statistics  was  founded  in  France  in  1829,  and 
the  following  programme  of  its  transactions  concisely  expresses  the  scope 
of  the  science  of  statistics.     In  includes : — 

1.  Physical  and  descriptive  statistics;  embracing  topography,  hydro- 
graphy, meteorology,  population,  man  physically,  hygiene,  and  the  sanitary 
State. 

2.  Positive  and  applied  statistics ;  embracing  animal  and  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, agriculture,  industry,  Commerce,  navigation,  state  of  the  science, 
general  institutions,  literature,  language,  and  the  fine  arts. 

3.  Moral  and  philosophical  statistics ;  including  the  forms  of  religious 
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^Mnsliip,  legialatiTe  and  judicial  powera,  public  administration,  finance,  the 
larine,  military,  and  diplomacy. 
The  accuracy  and  thence  the  value  of  all  census  statistics  must  always 
dpend,  in  an  eminent  degree,  first,  on  the  perfection  of  the  machinery 
lopted  by  the  government;  and  second,  on  the  intelliffence  of  the  people 
;>iii  whom  the  records  are  taken.  The  plan  adopted  in  most  of  the  Eu- 
pean  States,  and  especially  that  used  in  England,  for  collecting  statistics, 
g^reatly  superior  to  ours,  but  while  the  chances  for  error  are  thus  lessened, 
my  are  probably  as  much  increased  by  the  lower  grade  of  popular  intel- 
^noe.  Mr.  De  Bow  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  chances  for  inaccuracy 
«  about  equal  in  both  cases. 

In  Great  Britain  the  census  is  entrusted  to  permanent  civil  officers  of 
ich  parish  or  district,  and  the  results  are  digested  and  published  with  the 
reatest  care  and  regularity.  The  British  census,  like  our  own,  is  taken 
rerj  ten  years. 

**  Of  the  sixth,"  says  the  Superintendent  of  tie  Census,  "  four  bulky  vol- 
mes  have  been  published.  Each  of  the  fourteen  divisions  of  the  empire 
I  prepared  separately,  and  is  illustrated  by  handsome  district  and  county 
nape,  and  other  drawings,  indexes,  <frc."  Other  volumes  will  follow,  giving 
he  remaining  departments  of  statistics,  as  well  as  a  condensation  of  every 
previous  census. 

In  all  but  nine  of  the  United  States  a  census  is  taken  at  periods  rang- 
ing from  two  to  ten  years  by  the  State  authorities.  Massachusetts  is  in 
idvance  of  every  other  State  for  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  its  statistical 
investigations.  Previous  to  taking  the  national  census  of  1 850,  the  advice 
of  some  of  the  best  statisticians  in  the  country  was  obtained  at  Washing- 
feOQ,  and  the  blanks  sent  out  comprised  more  details  than  had  been  includ- 
ed in  any  former  census.  The  schedules  of  the  United  States  census  of 
1850  embraced  about  640,000  medium  pages,  and  will  make  800  or  1,000 
volumes.  The  weight  of  the  blanks  distributed  to  the  enumerators  was 
100  tons.  The  reader  can,  after  this  statement,  imagine  for  himself  the 
•mount  of  labor  necessary  to  reduce,  classify,  and  compare  such  a  mass  of 
material. 

One  ceases  to  wonder  what  the  Census  Bureau,  with  its  more  than  one 
hundred  assistants,  has  employed  itself  upon  during  the  last  four  years ; 
the  marvel  is  how  the  work  has  been  so  nearly  accomplished,  and  with 
that  degree  of  order  and  accuracy  to  be  seen  in  the  reports.  As  this  lar 
lH»r  requires  for  its  proper  fulfillment  a  large  corps  of  skillful  and  above 
dl  experienced  persons,  Mr.  De  Bow  urges  with  much  force  the  necessity 
or  making  the  Census  Office  a  permanent  department,  so  that  experienced 
Mstants  may  be  retained  from  one  decade  to  another. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  a  brief  review  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the 
Census  Compendium,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  occur.  The 
int  of  these  furnishes  some  interesting  data  relative  to  the  area  of  the 
Jnited  States. 

According  to  calculations  made  by  the  Topographical  Department  the 
:4>tal  area  of  the  Republic  is  2,M8,666  square  miles,  or  more  than  one- 
^hird  the  surface  of  the  entire  North  American  continent  Compared  with 
portions  of  the  Old  World  this  is  considerably  larger  than  Russia  in  £u- 
t^pe,  more  than  ten  times  the  size  of  Austria  or  France,  and  twenty-four 
times  the  size  of  Great  Britain.  The  limits  of  the  United  States  when 
^hdr  independence  was  achieved  (1783)  did  not  exceed  620,680  square 
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mile*.  The  territory  of  the  Republic  doubled  itself  in  the  first  twenty 
years  of  its  existence,  and  in  less  than  sixty  years  it  has  increased  OTer 
three-fold. 

The  Mississippi  Valley,  or  that  portioif  of  our  territory  drained  by  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  covers  an  area  of  1,217,562  souare  miles, 
or  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  whole  national  domain.  It  has  oeen  calcu- 
lated by  Lieut  Maury  that  the  area  of  all  the  valleys  which  are  drained 
by  the  rivers  of  Europe  which  empty  into  the  Atlantic,  all  the  valleys  thai 
are  drained  by  the  rivers  of  Asia  which  empty  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
of  all  the  valleys  which  are  drained  by  the  rivers  of  Africa  and  Europe 
which  empty  into  the  Mediterranean,  does  not  cover  an  extent  of  territory 
as  great  as  that  included  in  the  valleys  drained  by  the  American  riven 
alone  which  discharge  themselves  into  one  central  sea.  This  shows  the 
gigantic  scale  upon  which  some  of  the  geographical  features  of  the  New 
World  have  been  arranged.  According  to  the  calculations  of  the  Coast 
Survey  the  total  main  shore  line  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  bays, 
sounds,  islands,  <feo.,  is  12,600  statute  miles;  if  these  be  included  together 
with  the  rivers,  entered  to  the  head  of  tide-water,  the  total  shore  line  will 
equal  33,060  miles. 

In  the  length  of  shore  line  compared  with  surface.  North  America  is- 
second  only  to  Europe,  which  has  only  166  miles  of  surface  for  ene  of 
shore  line,  exceeding  in  this  respect  any  other  portion  of  the  globe.  Th^ 
United  States  has  22 1  miles  to  one  of  surface.  The  amount  of  coast  or 
shore  line  determines,  in  a  great  degree,  the  commercial  facilities  of  ih 
country. 

Comparing  the  area  of  some  of  the  States  and  Territories  vrith  that  el 
the  whole  Union,  we  find  the  Territory  of  Nebraska  constitutes  one-ninth^ 
Utah  one-eleventh,  Texas  one-twelfth.  New  Mexico  one-fourteenth,  Oregon 
one-sixteenth,  Missouri  and  Virginia  a  little  more  than  one-fifbieth  each. 
South  Carolina  one-hundredth,  Massachusetts  one-three-hundred-aod- 
eightieth,  and  Rhode  Island  one-two-thousand-three-hundredth  part  of  the 
national  area.  Nebraska  Territory  alone  comprises  335,882  square  milea, 
or  more  than  enough  of  surface  to  make  seven  States  of  the  size  of  New 
York. 

Population.  The  total  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
as  ascertained  at  the  several  census  periods,  is  exhibited  in  the  fol lowing 
table.  Previous  to  1790,  no  general  enumeration  had  been  taken,  anc 
the  means  are  very  imperfect  for  estimating  the  population  of  the  colo- 
nies. According  to  a  conjectural  estimate,  the  aggregate  population  d 
the  colonies  was,  in  1701, 262,000;  in  1749, 1,046,000;  in  1775,2,803,000 
the  increase  during  a  period  of  forty-eight  years  being  in  the  aggregati 
about  300  per  cent,  (in  Pennsylvania  it  was  1,150,  and  in  Virginia  onl] 
112i  per  cent) 

The  total  population  of  the  United  States,  as  shown  at  each  census  f% 
riod,  is  as  follows : —  , 


Ceosos  of  1790  . 
1800. 
1810. 
1820. 


8,929,827 

OeoBuiof  1880 

12,866,0S( 

5.805,926 

1840 

17,069,4«] 

7,239,814 

1860 

28.191,871 

9,688,181 

At  the  close  of  1854  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  was,  ao 
cording  to  its  average  ratio  of  increase,  in  round  numbers,  26,500,000. 
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Corrections  being  made  for  the  admission  of  new  territory,  the  census 
statistics  show  a  regular  diminution  in  the  ratio  of  total  as  well  as  natural 
increase  from  1790  up  to  1840.  But  from  1840  to  1850  the  ratio,  instead 
of  declining,  increased  over  3  pe^  cent.  The  whole  number  of  white  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  on  the  1st  of  June,  1850,  was  19,563,068,  and 
of  these  2,240,535,  or  about  11  per  cent  of  the  aggregate,  were  of  foreign 
birth;  4,174,940,  or  21  per  cent,  of  those  American  bom  were  bom  out 
of  the  State  in  which  they  reside.  North  Carolina  has  the  smallest  per 
cent  of  white  persons  bora  out  of  the  State,  and  California  the  largest.  In 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania, 
95,  92,  90,  78,  and  79  per  cent  respectively  of  the  free  population  were 
born  in  the  States  of  their  residence.  In  the  new  States,  as  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  and  California,  the  proportion  decreases  to  17,  21,  and  8  per  cent. 

Densftt  of  PopuLATioy.  The  average  number  of  persons  to  a  square 
mile  of  territory  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  period  of  the  last  census 
7-90.  In  1840  it  was  9*55.  The  decrease  is  owing  to  the  large  additions 
made  of  unsettled  territory.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
persons  to  the  square  mile  in  some  of  the  States  at  both  extremes  of  den- 
atr:— 

Denifty  to  a 
^.  tquMtt  mile. 

Dirtnct  of  Golambia 616.87 

MutachoMtta 127.60 

Rhode  Island 112 .97 

OooDccticat 79.88 

New  York 66.90 

Kew  Jersey 68.84 

HwyUnd. 62.41 

The  greatest  increase  of  density  during  the  last  decade  is  found  in  Iowa, 
which  had  only  0*85  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile  in  1840,  and  in  1850, 
8'78,  having  more  than  quadrupled  in  ten  years. 

Illinois,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  several  other  States,  contain 
•bout  one-half  more  to  the  square  mile  than  in  1 840. 

Although  the  population  of  the  United  States  has  increased  six-fold 
since  1790,  yet  on  account  of  the  large  additions  of  area  made  to  our 
national  domain  the  number  of  persons  to  a  square  mile  of  its  territory 
lw8  not  doubled.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  our  country  in  this  respect 
with  some  of  the  most  thickly  populated  portions  of  the  Old  World,  which 
ve  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

Density  to  s 

sqasre  mile. 

Belgium 888.60 

England #882.00 

Hdland 269.81 

y^Mce 172.74 


Density  to  a 
square  mile. 

California. 0.69 

Texas 0.89 

Florida 148 

Iowa. 8.78 

Arkaosas 4.02 

MioDesota  Territory 0.04 

Utah  Territory 0.04 


Density  to  a 
sqaare  mile. 

SwiUerland 160.06 

Prussia 161.82 

Austria. 141.88 

Denmark 101 .92 

What  may  be  the  growth  of  our  country  in  wealth,  Commerce,  and  en- 
lightenment when  its  population  shall  reach  a  density  equal  to  that  of 
BeljB^iura,  or  England,  or  even  that  of  Denmark  ? 

With  the  present  density  of  the  Middle  States,  (57*79  to  the  square 
mile,)  the  Union  would  have  170,000,000  inhabitants.  The  United  States, 
however,  exceed  in  density  every  other  portion  of  the  New  World,  except 
Central  America,  of  which  the  density  is  a  little  over  10  per  square  mile. 
Mexico  is  almost  as  dense  as  the  United  States,  but  the  Canadas  and  South 
America  are  very  thinly  populated. 
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Proportion  of  the  Sbxes.  The  censuB  tables  show  some  canomTe- 
suits  respecting  the  proportioDs  of  the  sexes.  At  every  census  the  nnmbei 
of  females  has  been  from  four  to  six  in  a  hundred  lees  than  that  of  tlM 
males.  The  disparity  has  increased  more  or  less  at  all  times  during  tlM 
last  sixty  years,  and  is  at  present  greater  than  ever  before. 

One  cause  of  thb  appears  to  be  a  slight  predominance  of  male  biithii 
In  the  New  England  States  alone  there  has  always  been  an  excess  of  ie* 
males,  reaching  occasionally  as  high  as  3  per  cent  This  may  be  aocoonted 
for,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  large  emigration  (the  greater  part  oonsistisg 
of  males)  to  the  South  and  West  from  the  North-eastern  States. 

However,  the  South-western  States  show  the  largest  excess  of  mill 
births,  reaching  in  Kentucky  to  12i  per  cent 

The  excess  of  males  among  the  total  white  population  of  the  Unitai 
States  was,  in  1850,  498,736. 

Among  the  native  bom  white  jfK>pulation  (17,812,633)  the  excess  of 
males  was  261,403,  or  nearly  half  that  for  the  entire  white  population. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  high  scientific  and  medical  authorities  that  whaftsfff 
tends  to  elevate  and  strengthen  the  physical  condition  of  society^  seeoi 
also  to  cause  a  corresponding  increase  m  the  proportion  of  male  in£utl^ 
and  vice  versa.  In  the  Old  World,  where  the  population  is  crowded,  sad 
scantily  furnished  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  proportion  of  male  birihi 
is  much  less  than  in  the  United  States. 

Foreign  Population.  The  total  number  of  foreigners  in  the  UniteJ 
States  at  the  last  census  was  2,240,536,  and  of  these  1,239,434  weremaks 
and  1,001,102  females.  The  nativities  of  the  foreign  bom  population  ill 
exhibited  in  the  following  table : —  * 


NATIYKS  or  FOEKXGir  OOUMTRIXS  IK  THK  UMITKD  8TATIS  IK  1860. 


Lrelud 9S1,719 

OermaDY 678,225 

EDgland 278,676 

British  America 147,711 


Scotland. 

France 

Wale. 

Switzerland. 

Mexico 

Norway  .... 

Pnitsia 

HoUand . . . . . 


70,660 
64,069 
29,868 
18.868 
18,817 
12,678 
10,649 
9,848 


Wert  Indies 

Italy 

Sweden. 

Spain. 

Denmark 

South  America... 

Runia. 

Belgium.. 

Portuf;al 

Auatrui 

China 

Sandwich  IslandB. 


6,718 
8.M 

8,689 

8,llt 

1^ 

1,648 

1,414 

1,818 

1,874 

948 

19% 

688 


2,240,688 

A  large  proportion  of  the  foreign  bom  reside  in  large  cities ;  in  a  few 
of  which  we  find  a  total  of  382,402  IrisK  and  212,559  Germans  and 
Prussians,  being  40  and  d6i  per  cent  respectively  of  the  total  number  of 
each  class  in  the  United  States.  The  proportion  of  foreign  bom  to  native 
inhabitants  in  the  different  sections  of  the  Union  is  as  follows : — Eastern 
States,  12i;  Middle,  19f ;  Southern,  If;  South-western,  5i;  North-Veat- 
em  and  Territories,  12f  per  cent 

Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  contain  by  far  the  lar^t  proportion  of  foi^ 
eign  bom  white  inhabitants,  this  class  reaching  m  the  former  State  to 
more  than  36  per  cent  In  the  Southern  and  North-eastem  States  tbf 
ratio  reduces  from  10  to  less  than  1  per  cent 

There  are  no  means  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  personal  properif 
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oBght  over  by  foreigners ;  of  the  amount  sent  back  by  them,  however, 

aid  of  their  relatives  and  friends,  some  account  has  been  taken  by  the 
nglish  Commissioners  of  Emigration.  They  have  ascertained  that  during 
lefour  years  ending  with  1861,  (14,884,480  were  sent  back  to  England 
y  eiQigrants  in  this  country. 

It  may  be  that  a  krger  amount  than  ordinanr  was  raised  during  the 
leriod  referred  to,  in  order  to  rescue  those  suffenng  from  the  famine  and 
)e(tilence  of  1847-8,  but  the  amount  is,  in  any  case,  truly  surprising,  and 
odicates  a  general  condition  of  prosperity  and  energy  among  our  foreign 
KNBulation. 

Births,  Marriaobs,  and  Deaths.  These,  though  they  constitute  a 
part  of  the  last  census  statistics,  were  very  imperfectly  ascertained.  Very 
little  of  the  matter  under  these  heads  has  been  reduced  from  the  returns, 
u  the  work  was  not  ordered  by  Congress.  From  an  examination  of  the 
BUfftality  tables  in  the  Compendium  we  think  it  questionable  whether  any 
oonect  inference  can  be  deduced  from  them.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
tke  births  and  marriages,  of  which  it  is  evident  only  a  part  has  been  re- 
Mrded.  This  has  probably  arisen,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  inability 
of  ttuuiy  people  to  recollect  such  occurrences  in  their  £Etmily  as  far  back 
a>  a  year,  and  also  from  the  carelessness  of  enumerators.  Tne  mortality 
tables,  when  fiilly  worked  out  and  published,  will,  it  is  said,  make  a  vol- 
ipne  Uie  size  of  the  Compendium. 

Frib  OoLdnsD  Inhabitants.  The  free  colored  population  of  the  United 
States  amounted  in  1850  to  434,495,  of  whom  275,400  were  black,  or  of 
iQunixed  African  descent,  and  159,095  mulattoes  of  mixed  African  and 
other  blood.  Maryland  contained  74,723  free  blacks  and  mulattoes,  or 
Joore  than  twice  the  number  of  any  other  State  excepting  Pennsylvania 
ttd  New  York.  Of  the  free  colored  population,  as  given  above,  208,724 
W6W  males  and  225,771  females.  As  with  the  whites,  so  with  the  free 
colored.  In  New  England  the  females  are* always  in  excess,  and  this  ex- 
o«B  of  free  colored  females  is  found  throughout  the  Middle,  Southern,  and 
South-western  States ;  but  in  the  North-western  and  Territories  the  males 
pf^nderate  very  largely.  Among  the  aggregate  colored  population  of 
^  United  States  the  mulattoes  are  about  one-eighth  as  numerous  as  the 
blaeh,  and  the  free  mulattoes  are  more  than  half  the  number  of  the  free 
bla£ 

Suvi  Population.  The  total  slave  population  at  the  time  of  the  last 
i^Qs  was  ascertained  to  be  3,204,313.  Among  the  entire  slave  popula- 
^on  the  excess  of  males  amounts  to  but  757.  I^  1820,  the  excess  of  male 
^^  female  slaves  amounted  to  nearly  5  per  cent;  since  then  it  has  stead- 
Qjduninished,  and  in  1850  was  only  '05  per  cent.  The  slaves  of  pure 
Aftkan  descent  number  2,957,657,  and  the  mulattoes  246,656,  or  aoout 
i^o-tweUth  of  the  former.  Virginia  holds  the  largest  number  of  slaves, 
^^2,528 ;  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  are  next  in 
o^er,  the  latter  holding  809,878.  The  total  number  of  slaveholders  is 
^^^^25,  and  it  is  ascertained  that  of  these  about  a  fifth  hold  but  a  single 
>Uve,  and  nearly  one-half  own  less  than  five  slaves. 

No  statistics  respecting  the  nativities  of  the  slave  population,  or  iheir 
oocnpations,  have  ever  been  collected. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  and  increase  of  the  slave  popu- 
l^n,  both  separate  and  combined  with  the  free  colored,  and  their  pro- 
portkm  to  the  free  whites  through  sixty  years: — 
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MUM  m  AITD  UrOBBASS  OT  BLATBB. 

uMrMM  mf 

IncrMwe      parMSt    w 

Total      IneMhleBiBaMiktMi    ft 

Mo.  of  No.  of        KxoMioC    nvmboror    and  la  00   andtaat   «l 

malai.  femtlei.         maiM.         da?«a.         jeara.        jeaia.      Iri 

1790 697.897      4 

1800 898,041     195,144    87.9617    4 

1810 1,191,864    898,628     88.4068    4 

1820 788,028       760,010    88,018     1,688,088    846.674    89.0989    • 

1880 1,012328       996,220    16.608     2,009,048    471,006     80.6887    f 

1840 1,846,617     1,240,988      5,679     2,487,455    478,412    28.8189    4 

1860 1,602,585     1,601,778         767     8,204,818    716,858     28.8189    t 

Total  iDcreBM  of  eadidBM  ill  aixtyyeBrt 2,506,416  859.1884 

HUMBBB  AITD  UfOBBASB  OV  FBBB  OOLOBBD  AXO  fLATBfl. 

1790 757,868  4 

1800 1,001,486  244,078  82.8271    4 

1810 1,877,810  876,874  87.5880    4 

1820 908.994       878,200    29,774  1,776,194  898,884  89.8878.4 

1880 1.166,276     1,168,866      8,910  8,828,648  552,448  81.1080    4 

1840 1,482,998    1,440,760    •7,762  8,878,758  545,116  88.4098*4 

1850 1,811,547     1,887,261*15,714  8,688,808  766.050  86.6819    • 

Total  lomaM of  6M:h  cbm  id  tizty  jmn 2,881,445  879.7068 

Deaf,  Dumb,  Blind,  Idiotio,  and  Insane  Population.  The  aggr 
number  of  persons  embraced  within  all  these  classes  by  the  censua  of 
was  60,994,  being  one  for  every  460  persons,  or  one  deaf  and  dm 
every  2,366,  and  one  blind  for  every  2,368.  In  the  whole  Uaio 
number  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  was  9,803 ;  of  blind,  9,784 ;  of  n 
15,610;  and  of  idiotic,  15,787.  The  proportion  of  these  classes  ii 
siderably  less  among  the  foreign  bom  of  our  population  than  amoB 
native,  as  such  persons  are  seldom  found  amon^  emigrants. 

Of  persons  tnat  are  at  the  same  time  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  A 
one  each  in  Massachusetts,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Tennessee,  two  in 
and  four  in  Virflpnia.  Of  those  deaf  and  blind  there  is  one  each  in  I 
Carolina,  Georfiria,  and  Tennessee,  two  each  in  Massachusetts,  North 
Una,  and  Florida,  and  six  in  Virginia.  Of  those  deaf  and  idiotici  ik 
one  in  Virginia  and  two  in  Maryland.  Of  those  deaf,  dumb,  and  i 
there  is  one  each  in  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina ;  two « 
Massachusetts,  Georgia,  and  Wisconsin ;  three  each  in  Tennessee,  II 
and  Ohio,  and  seven  in  Virginia.  There  is  one  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  a 
sane  person  each  in  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  Soatk 
lina,  Illinois,  and  Ohio,  and  two  in  Tennessee. 

For  all  classes,  the  mean  of  the  last  three  censuses  shows  one  ai 
person  to  every  957  whites  in  the  slaveholdin^  States,  and  one  to 
m  the  other  States ;  one  to  every  1,444  colored  m  the  slaveholding  t 
and  one  to  503  colored  in  the  non-slaveholding.f 


*  BseMi  of  ftmalet. 

t  This  alngiiltf  ditproportloo  In  the  namber  of  (iree  colored  and  tUre  daaf,  dumlk,  bBai 
tbtenrtble  tbrooghoot  preYtoM  eentiiMs,  where  aooh  ■tatUtica  have  been  ukeB,  aod  k««r 


excited  considerable  attention.  In  1844,  a  memorial  was  sent  to  Oongreai  ftom  aeTaral  ltd 
in  Boston,  proteating  against  tlie  pablloaUon  of  these  statistics  for  the  slarelioldinff  fltiiH 
ground  of  their  Inaecnraey. 

The  memorial  was  referred  to  the  Department  of  State,  and  after  an  InvestlgatloA  of  tti 
retnma  had  been  held,  the  Secretary  referred  to  it  in  the  following  words  %—^On  a  iwlii 
whole,  two  eondoslons,  it  Is  bellered,  will  be  found  to  follow  Inerltablj.  Tlie  om  Is  II«I 
rsotness  of  the  late  eeosna,  innhiblting  a  (kr  greater  preralenoe  of  the  dlssansa  of  ISMMI 
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OcCUPATIOKS   OF   THE   MaLB   POPULATION  OF  THS  UnITSD  StATBS  OYSR 

¥ii-rKEN  YsARB  OF  AoB.  Of  the  male  population  of  the  United  States 
o^er  fifteen  years  of  age,  5,371,876  have  oeen  registered  as  pursuing  some 
pirticQlar  avocation.  The  total  number  of  employments  mentioned,  in- 
duding  almost  all  departments  of  production,  art.  Commerce,  literature, 
hc^  is  824.  The  farmers  are  much  the  largest  class,  and  number  2,363,958, 
or  more  than  three-sevenths  of  the  whole.  Laborers  (a  general  term,  in- 
duding,  probably,  many  engaged  in  agriculture)  come  next,  of  whom 
there  are  009,786.  After  tnese  are  carpenters,  184,671 ;  cordwainers, 
130,473 ;  clerks  and  merchants,  each  about  100,000 ;  black  and  white 
smiths,  99,703  ;  miners,  77,410 ;  mariners,  70,603 ;  masons  and  plasterers, 
63,392.  Of  the  several  classes  of  professional  and  literary  men,  there 
were  enumerated  26,842  clergymen ;  40,564  physicians;  23,939  lawyers ; 
1,372  editors,  and  82  authors.  It  appears,  from  a  comparison  of  these 
returns  with  those  of  former  censuses,  that  while  the  per  centage  of  those 
engaged  in  agricultural  employments  has  always  been  steadily  increasing, 
that  of  those  engaged  in  Commerce  alone  has  slightly  diminished — in 
New  England  more  than  half  between  1820  and  1840,  while  in  the  Mid- 
<lle  States  during  the  same  period  it  nearly  doubled,  but  in  the  Southern 
States  diminish^  about  one-half,  increasing  in  the  North-west,  however, 
Dearly  three-fold.  The  per  centage  of  those  devoted  to  the  learned  pro- 
fessions has  nearly  trebled  during  the  last  census  decade,  and  that  of  those 
employed  in  navigation  doubled. 

Comparative  rRoonsss  of  Population  in  Various  Parts  of  the 
"  OHij).  In  closing  our  review  of  the  subject  of  population  we  shall  copy 
4e  following  table^  showing  the  comparative  progress  of  population  in 
•e?eral  countries : — 

Inc.  per  d. 

-  .  Ye«r.  PopQlatlon.  Year.  Popolatioiu  Ye«n.  Actual  gain,  per  an. 

jotted  States 1790  S,929,827  1860  28,191,876     60     19.262,049     8.17 

]^ia 1786  6,000.000  1849  16,831,187     68     10,881,187     2  78 

^(vkej  m  Europe.. .  1801  8,500,000  1844  16.600,000    48      7,000,000    1.92 

Jo^ 1788  27,400,000  1850  62,088,000    67     84,688,000     1.89 

^'m  Britain 1801  16,800.000  1861  27,475,271     50     11,675.271     1.48 

^[^itria. 1792  28,600,000  1851  86.514.897     59     18,014,897       .94 

J»»C8., 1762  21.769,000  1861  86,788,170    89     14,014,170       .72 

Wn 1728  7.625.000  1884  12,282,194  111       6,607,194       .66 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  annual  increase  of  the 
Suited  States  has  been  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  Prussia, 
(Notwithstanding  the  large  population  that  was  added  to  her  by  the  par- 
^tion  of  Poland ;)  more  than  four  times  as  much  as  Russia ;  six  times  as 
^^ch  as  Great  Britain ;  nine  times  as  much  as  Austria ;  and  ten  times 
|^»t  of  France.  What  nation,  either  ancient  or  modem,  has  ever  exhib- 
^W  such  a  rapid  increase  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  power  as  the  young 
pant  of  the  New  World,  destined,  let  us  hope,  to  remain  forever  an  asy- 
^^  for  people  of  all  nations  and  kindred,  and  the  inalienable  heritage  of 
freedom. 


!**^deafbcai,  and  dombneaa  atands  nnfropeacbable.  That  it  may  contain  errora,  more  or  lean,  la 
^^  to  be  dcmbted.  It  would  be  a  miracle  if  Bucb  a  document,  wtib  lo  many  flgurea  and  entriee, 
*J^Aot;  bat  that  tbey  bare.  If  tbey  exiat,  materially  aflfected  the  eorrectneM  of  ihe  general  result, 
Z^  aeem  bardly  poaaible.  Nothing  but  that  the  truth  la  ao  would  seem  capable  of  explaining 
r*^lbatlnallthenon-alareboldlng  Statea,  without  exception,  the  cenauB  exhibits  unitormly  a 
2ffMieroomparatlTe  prevalence  oftbeae  diaeaeea  among  the  free  black b  than  among  i be  ^lavea 
u  4^  Mber  Btatea.  They  are  indeed  vaatly  more  ao  among  the  moat  favorable  of  the  former  than 
tt  tba  iMH  aiTorabla  of  the  latter.*' 
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Moral  and  Social  Statistics — Religious  Worship.  From  the  cen- 
sus tables  we  find  the  total  number  of  churches  in  the  United  States  wtf, 
in  1850,  38,183,  and  the  total  value  of  the  property  belonging  to  them 
was  $89,983,028.  The  number  of  persons  which  could  be  accommodBtod 
at  one  sitting  was  ascertained  to  be  14,360,088.  Twenty  different  aecU 
were  specified  by  name,  and  others  included  under  the  head  of  miBor 
sects. 

To  the  Methodists  belong  13,338  churches,  the  largest  number  owned 
by  any  single  denomination ;  next  are  the  Baptist,  9,360 ;  Presbyterim, 
4,868;   Episcopalian,  1,461;   Congregational,   1,706;    Roman  Githolic, 
1,227;  Lutheran,  1,221;   and  Christian,  868.     The  Methodist  church 
property  is  worth  $14,826,148 ;  the  Presbyterian,  $14,657,089 ;  the  Emf- 
copal,  $11,384,210;  the  Baptist,  11,001,127;  and  the  Roman  CathoBe, 
$9,256,758.    The  Methodists  and  Baptists  together  have  more  than  one- 
half  of  all  the  churches,  and  the  Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic  are  aboot 
equal  in  number.    The  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  have  a  larger  amont 
of  church  property  than  any  other  denomination.    The  Baptist  and  E^ 
copal  are  next,  and  are  also  about  equal.    The  Catholics,  though  toef 
have  but  one-eleventh  as  many  churches  as  the  Methodists,  have  nm 
more  than  half  the  church  property.     The  average  number  of  churdwe 
throughout  the  Union  is  about  1  to  every  75  square  miles.     In  Massachth 
setts  there  are  nearly  19  churches  to  every  100  square  miles,  whilst  in 
Texas  the  number  is  only  1  in  every  700,  and  in  Arkansas  1  in  175  squire 
miles.     The  average  value  of  churches  in  the  United  States  is,  according 
to  the  census  tables,  $2,357,  and  their  average  capacity  of  accommodation, 
876  persons.    There  are  about  five  churches  to  every  3,000  of  the  told 
population,  and  every  2,600  of  the  white  and  free  colored.     The  average 
value  of  churches  to  each  person,  excluding  slaves,  is  $4.  50.     Six  hnn- 
dred  and  nineteen  persons  in  every  1,000  of  the  whole  population  of  dM 
United  States,  and  72  in  every  100  of  the  whites  and  free  colored,  canto 
accommodated  at  one  sitting  in  the  churches. 

The  Methodists  have  one  church  for  every  1,739  of  the  total  populatioili 
the  Baptists  one  in  2,478,  the  Presbyterians  one  in  4,769,  the  Episcc^ 
iians  one  in  15,874,  the  Catholics  one  in  18,801,  and  other  sects  one  in 
2,923.  The  church  statistics  for  the  great  sections  of  the  Union,  as  re- 
turned by  the  marshals,  show  that  the  New  England  and  Middle  States, 
and  the  Territories  and  California,  have  nearly  the  same  average  value  to 
their  churches,  which  is  nearly  four  times  that  of  other  sections.  Thfl 
average  accommodation  of  churches  difiers  much  less. 

Education.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  schools  of  varioai 
kinds,  and  also  that  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  belonging  to  them  re^MO* 
tively,  as  aggregated  for  the  whole  Union : — 

ToUI«bmI 
Number.    Teachers.         Pupils.  Idomm. 

Colleges 2S9  1.678  27,821         l,964,4tl 

Public  schools 80,978         91,966      8,864.011         9^29^1 

Academies  and  private  schools. 6,085        12,260        263,096         4,644,SH 

Total  Dumber  of  scholars  in  all  colleges,  academies,  and  schools 8,644,911 

The  cost  of  academy  and  private  school  education  to  each  pupil  is  i 
third  larger  at  the  South  than  at  the  North,  and  the  average  for  the  Unioi 
is  1^22  16.  To  each  public  school  scholar  the  expense  at  the  South  ii 
twice  as  great  as  at  the  North,  and  the  average  for  the  Union  is  $2  94 
Whilst  the  South  pays  to  its  institutions  of  learning  |2  00  for  each  per 
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m  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty,  the  North  pays  but  $2  30,  and 
le  average  paid  in  the  whole  Union  is  $2  50.  Ohio  contains  a  greater 
mnber  oi  ooileges  and  public  schools  than  any  other  State — ^26  of  the 
vmer  and  11,601  of  the  latter;  Pennsylvania  stands  next  in  this  respect, 
id  considerably  exceeds  Ohio  in  the  amount  of  annual  income  accruing 
» these  institutions. 

PERSONS  UNABLi  TO  RsAD  AND  WuTB.  The  aggregate  of  persons  in 
le  United  States  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  can  neither  read  nor 
rite  is  1,053,420,  and  of  these,  962,898  are  whites,  and  90,522  are  free 
>lored.  Including  both  these  classes,  858,306  are  native,  and  195,114 
f  foreign  birth.    The  sexes  are  divided  as  follows : — 

rUtemmlai 889,664  I  Free  colored  males 40,722 

rMtefenMdes 678,284  |  Froe  colored  femalee 49,800 


Mr.  Be  Bow's  table,  showing  the  ratio  of  illiterate  whites  and  colored, 
stive  and  foreign,  when  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  each  of 
lieee  classes,  and  also  when  compared  with  the  actual  number  of  and  over 

0  yeaiB  of  age  for  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union,  is  very  inter- 
^dag.    We  have  room  for  only  a  few  of  the  results  and  figures. 

For  the  whole  Union  the  per  cent  of  white  illiterate  to  total  white  is 
^2 ;  that  of  free  colored  illiterate  to  total  free  colored,  20.83 ;  and  that 
i  foreign  illiterate  to  total  foreign  over  20  years  of  age,  supposing  the 
lliterate  to  be  all  white,  14.51.  The  highest  percentage  of  white  illiterate 
in  any  part  of  the  Union  is  40.77,  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico ;  next 
iiKortn  Carolina,  where  the  percentage  of  this  class  is  13.30.  It  is  least 
n  Kew  Hampshire,  being  there  only  0.93.  For  the  whole  of  New  Enff- 
h&d  the  percentage  of  this  class  among  the  aggregate  white  population  is 
<^7  1.88,  and  of  the  native  white  only  one  person  in  400,  over  20  years 
of  ^  is  incapable  of  reading  and  writing.  Comparing  the  educational 
*t>ttistics  of  1840  and  1850  with  one  another,  we  find  that  the  number  of 
P^h  attending  schools  of  all  kinds  in  proportion  to  the  total  white  pop- 
^^on,  has  increased  in  the  aggregate  from  13.89  to  20.14  per  cent  The 
•''^tnber  of  those  whites  over  20  years  of  age  who  cannot  read  and  write 
^  also  increased  in  every  section,  and  in  the  aggregate  from  3.77  to  5.03 
^^  cent    This  Mr.  De  Bow  attributes  to  the  large  influx  of  foreigners. 

Thx  P&kss.    The  aggregate  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  of 

1  fends  published  in  tne  United  States  on  the  1st  of  June,  1850,  as  ascer- 
*i^ed  by  the  census,  was  2,526,  and  the  whole  number  of  copies  printed 
*»^ually,  426,409,978. 

The  following  tables  show  how  many  periodicals  are  published  daily, 
^%kly,  monthly,  drc,  and  also  the  classified  character  and  circulation : — 

Ko.  No. 


Sr; 


redily . . 
Jtui- Weekly . 

Total... 


264 

115 

81 

1,902 


Semi- Monthly . 

MoDihly 

Qoarterly  . .  •  • 


96 

100 

19 

2,626 
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literary  and  Hiacellaneous  , 
Heutral  and  lodepeodent . . 

PoUtical .... 

Btligioiia • 


Nmnber. 

668 

88 

1,680 

191 

68 


CtrettlaUon. 
1,692,408 

808,722 
1,907.794 
1,071.667 

207,041 


T^M. 


XfU 


%JiV^W 
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According  to  these  figures,  there  would  be  a  copy  of  some  periodical  to 
something  over  every  fourth  inhabitant  of  the  Union ;  and  of  the  whole 
number  of  copies  printed  annually,  there  would  be  nearly  20  papers  for 
every  one  of  the  total  population  of  the  Republic.  Mr.  De  Bow  estimates 
the  total  amount  expended  on  newspapers  and  periodicals  for  the  year 
1850,  at  $15,000,000.  He  also  says :  "  The  whole  issue  for  one  year,  e^ 
timated  upon  the  basis  of  an  ordinary  country  paper,  would  cover  a  sur- 
face of  100  square  miles,  or  constitute  a  belt,  of  30  feet  wide,  around  the 
earth,  and  weigh  nearly  70,000,000." 

Pauperism.  The  census  statistics  under  this  head  include  only  soch 
persons  as  were  supported  at  public  charge.  Private  or  individual  chari- 
ties and  benevolent  societies,  support  or  relieve  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  indigent  and  sick  in  many  portions  of  the  Union.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  obtain  statistics  in  regard  to  these  also  by  means  of  circulars,  but 
the  information  thus  collected  was  too  partial  to  allow  of  its  being  used  in 
a  general  way. 

The  number  of  paupers  supported  in  whole  or  part  at  public  expense  in 
the  United  States  dunng  the  year  ending  June  1st,  1850,  was  134.977. 
and  the  total  number  of  paupers  on  this  date  was  50,353.  Of  the  former 
number,  66,434  were  native,  and  68,538  foreign  born;  of  the  latter, 
36,916  were  natives,  and  13,437  foreigners.  The  total  cost  of  support 
was  12,954,806. 

We  have  now  passed  over  nearly  all  of  the  most  important  divisions  of 
the  Compendium  devoted  to  abstract  and  reduced  results.  The  statistics 
of  crime  have  not  yet  been  generally  reduced  from  the  returns,  and  the 
few  results  given  in  the  present  volume  are  by  no  means  full  or  satis- 
factory. 

As  we  have  already  reached  the  proper  limits  for  our  review,  we  can 
make  no  quotations  from  the  very  full  and  interesting  statistics  given  under 
the  heads  of  Commerce,  Manufacturing,  and  Mining ;  the  omission  of  these 
will,  however,  not  be  a  serious  matter,  we  trust,  as  the  readers  of  the  Mer- 
chants'  Magazine  are  kept  well  informed  in  regard  to  these  branches  of 
our  social  industry. 

In  concluding,  however,  we  must  beg  leave  to  copy  the  following  ta- 
bles— the  first,  giving  as  near  an  approximation  as  could  be  obtained  to 
the  number  of  acres  cultivated  in  each  kind  of  crop ;  and  the  second, 
showing  the  total  value  of  the  chief  agricultural  products.  The  results 
are  for  the  year  ending  June  1st,  1850  : — 

LAND   AOTOAU.T  CULTIYATBD  IN  THE  8KVXBAL  CROPS  OF    THK    UNITED    STATO,    1849-60. 

Products.  Acret. 

Tobacco 400,000 

Sugar 400,000 

Barley 800,000 

Rice 175,000 

Hemp 11 0,000 

Flax 100,000 

Orchards 500,000 

OardeDs 500,000 

Vineyards 260,000 

Other  products 1,000,000 

Improved,  but  not  m  actual 

cultivation 17,247,614 


Products.  Acres. 

Indian  com 81,000,000 

Meadow  or  pasture,  exclu- 
sive of  hay  crop 20,000,000 

Hay 18,000,000 

Wheat 11,000,000 

Oate 7,600,000 

Cotton 6,000,000 

Rye 1,200,000 

Peas  and  beans 1,000,000 

Irish  potatoes 1,000,000 

Sweet  potatoes 760,000 

Buckwheat 600,000 


Total  improved  lands 1 18,032,614 
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TALUB  OF   THI  OHIKr  AORIOULTUEAL  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  UNITKD   ^ATIS,    1860. 

Products.  Value.  Products.  Value. 

odian  corn 1296,086.662    Pototoes  (sweet) 119,184,074 

^eat 100.486,944    Wool »..  16,766,087 

3ottoo 98,608,720    Tobacco 18.982,686 

i»7 96,870,494    Oanesogar. 12.878«660 

)Et8 48,976.268    Rye 7,808,847 

intter 60,186,248    Orchard  products 7,728,186 

>otetoes  (Irish) 26,819,168    Maple  sugar 1,712,671 

It  has  not  been  the  aim  of  the  writer  to  present  in  the  preceding  pages 
inyihing  like  an  exposition  of  the  science  of  statistics,  nor  even  to  enter 
nto  any  detail  or  comment  on  the  results  touched  upon.  It  has  only  been 
K)88ible  to  give,  in  the  fewest  words,  some  of  the  most  striking  and  im- 
K>rtant  facts  of  the  census,  often  by  comparison,  and  a  limited  use  of  the 
tgures. 

More  cannot  well  be  done  within  the  scope  of  an  ordinary  review.  But 
hough  this  article  is  necessarily  imperfect,  the  careful  reader  will  meet 
Qany  facts  worthy  to  awaken  deep  and  earnest  reflection.  Our  empire 
rill  soon  be,  in  many  respects,  a  colossal  one ;  and  it  exhibits  even  now 
he  elements  of  an  increase  not  only  in  numbers,  but  also  in  intelligence 
2id  power,  beyond  any  that  has  ever  appeared  on  the  earth.  Here  all 
he  nations  reach  the  goal  of  their  progress  toward  the  setting  sun,  and 
lere  must  not  only  be  the  center,  but  the  final  resting-place  of  civilization, 
Lnd  what  may  be  the  pitch  of  that  civilization  ?  The  very  geography  of 
his  continent  indicates  in  all  its  physical  relations  that  it  is  the  most 
proper  field  for  the  development  of  social  and  intellectual  Commerce,  and 
he  union  of  science  and  art 

All  the  new  links  between  mind  and  nature,  and  all  those  wonderful 
mprovements  that  attest  the  supremacy  of  man  over  the  universe  and  its 
ridBsitudes,  have  yielded  their  earliest,  most  precious  fruits  to  the  people 
>f  this  continent  The  014  World  has  yielded  to  us  her  fountains  of 
cnowledge,  the  heritage  of  thought  and  experience  since  time  besan ;  she 
Is  also  jnelding  to  us  that  life  and  vitality  which  makes  a  people  in  all 

Xits  predominant,  and  the  center  of  civilization, 
the  young  and  vigorous  plant  succeeds  the  decay  of  the  parent  stem 
whose  ^p  it  appropriates  to  nourish  its  own  rapid  and  sturdy  growth,  so 
irill  America  succeed  the  effete  civilization  of  Europe,  and,^em bracing  all 
its  good  and  enlightenment,  create  a  more  delightful,  because  a  freer 
borne  for  humanity  in  the  New  World.  This  is  the  change  which  phi- 
losophy and  history  lead  us  to  expect.  A  careful  study  of  the  science  of 
statistics  will  afford  us  a  diagnosis  of  its  approach. 
Is  it  not,  therefore,  worth  the  study  9 
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Art.  Ill  — COHHliRCE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

KVMBBR  XXII. 

RVPBAL  or  TBI  BTAKP  ACT— IllDKMinTIKI~TBB  SUCAR  ACT  MODiriBD— FRKB  FORT!  Ill  THB  WB«T 
IXDIBV— ILLICIT  TRADBATTHB  riSHBRIBI— OTBBR  PARUAMBNTART  ACT!— MAVAL  8T0RBS— «LK 
— THB  MUTIHT   ACT— AMOTBBR  TAZATIOM  ■CHBMB. 

The  extremes  of  the  continent — Canada  and  the  fishing  provinces  at 
the  North,  with  Georgia  and  Florida  at  the  South — were  not  embraced  in 
the  opposition  to  the  Stamp  act*  Their  trade  and  business  generally  was 
too  small  to  make  the  measure  one  of  great  present  importance  to  them, 
and  their  co-operation  would  have  been  of  too  little  avail  to  the  other 
colonies  to  make  them  solicitous  about  it.  Georgia,  however,  had  a  grow- 
ing trade,  and  the  assembly  of  that  colony  in  1766  petitioned  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  act  The  West  India  possessions  lying  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  British  fleets,  and  of  the  troops  by  which  they  were  occu- 
pied, were  in  the  same  predicament  These  all  quietly  submitted  to  the 
operation  of  the  act,  excepting  the  small  islands  of  St  Christopher's  and 
Nevis,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  induced  by  some  New  Englanders  in 
their  harbors,  to  burn  the  stamped  paper,  and  to  offer  some  left-handed 
compliments  to  their  public  officials.  The  government  of  Jamaica,  in 
1766  forwarded  a  petition  against  the  stamp  act,  tlie  only  one,  it  is  said, 
dispatched  from  any  of  the  West  India  Islands. 

The  accounts  of  the  proceedings  in  America  were  received  by  the  min- 
istry with  alarm,  mingled  with  a  strong  resentment.  The  resistance  of 
the  colonists  was  regarded  as  the  indisputable  evidence  of  a  purpose  to 
attempt  their  independence,  an  opinion  which  was  strongly  confirmed  by 
the  very  exalted  conceptions  which  the  Americans  had  lately  indulged  re- 
garding their  future  strength  and  destiny — some  of  which  would  be,  even 
for  these  times,  decidedly  extravagant  We  are  not  to  imagine,  although 
Fourth  of  July  orators  so  affirm,  that  our  fathers  did  not  dream  of  Ae 
rapidly-coming  grandeur  and  power  of  the  empire  they  set  up. 

but  the  state  of  things  was  even  more  alarming  in  Great  Britain  than 
in  the  colonies.  The  effects  of  the  non-importation  act  were  sensibly  felt 
in  every  part  of  Great  Britain.  "  The  merchants  connected  with  America 
fbun4  themselves  unable  to  fulfill  their  engagements  by  the  stoppage  of 
the  payment  of  the  several  millions  due  to  them  from  their  American  cor- 
respondents ;  the  whole  system  of  their  business  was  deranged,  and  gen- 
eral distress  was  diffused  throughout  the  wide-spreading  circle  of  their 
connections.  The  manufacturers  suffered  by  the  want  of  regular  pay- 
ments from  the  merchants,  and  moreover,  found  their  materials  and  made- 
up  goods,  in  a  great  measure  become  a  dead  stock  upon  their  hands ;  in 
consequence  of  which  great  numbers  of  their  workmen  and  other  depen- 
dents were  reduced  to  idleness  and  want  of  bread,  at  a  time  when,  to 
heighten  the  distress,  provisions  were  extravagantly  dear.  Popular  out- 
breaks occurred  in  several  parts  of  England.  As  a  remedy  against  the 
terrible  forces  of  want  and  mobs,  an  act  was  passed  permitting  the  import 

*  Georgia  had  at  this  time  a  population  of  about  10,000  whites,  and  at  least  7,800  slaves.  Total 
about  18,000.  There  were  but  four  ships  In  Its  British  trade,  and  but  three  ships  and  eleven  other 
vessels  owned  In  the  colony,  In  1766.  The  colony  exportad  in  1764, 12,474  bbls.  of  rice,  38,660  lbs. 
indigo, 30,350  lbs.  raw  silk,  with  naral  stores  and  other  products,  to  the  value  of  je84,802.  Iti 
tmporta  ww»  jCi36,079,  an  extnwrdinary  amount  for  racb  a  population. 
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^br  a  limited  time,  of  grain  from  the  colonies  in  America,  and  prohibiting 
lall  export  of  com,  meal,  flour,  bread,  and  starch.    While  Buch  misery  was 
t>rougDt  upon  the  BritieJi  people  by  the  effort  to  tax  the  colonies,  the  gov- 
ernment had  not  even  the  poor  boast  of  the  financial  success  of  the  ex{)eri- 
Tnent.    During  the  course  of  the  ostensible  operation  of  the  act,  the  expense 
of  the  stamp  ofl[ice  in  stamps  and  stamping,  and  in  paper  and  parchment 
returned  on  its  hands,  was  j6 1 2,000,  while  the  only  receipts — from  Canada 
and  the  West  Indies — was  £1,500. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  British  people  to  petition  and  remonstrate 
against  the  stamp  act  and  all  other  projects  of  taxing  America,  and  they 
took  up  in  earnest  the  effort  which  the  Americans  had  dropped.  Memo- 
rials drawn  up  in  most  forcible  terms  were  presented  to  parliament  from 
London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Lancaster,  Ilull,  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
Newcastle,  Glasgow,  and  from  nearly  every  trading  and  manufacturing 
town  in  the  kingdom.  These  papers  eloquently  set  forth  the  advantages 
derived  from  the  trade  with  America,  in  the  vast  and  increasing  consump- 
tion of  British  manufactures,  and  also  of  foreign  manufactures  transported 
from  England  in  British  vessels.  The  returns  from  America  were  most 
important,  being  raw  materials  for  British  manufac^ture,  and  goods  profit- 
able for  re-exportation,  besides  large  balances  in  bullion  and  bills  of  ex- 
change, which  latter  were  the  profits  of  colonial  foreign  trade  poured  into 
the  mass  of  British  wealth.  The  suicidal  measures  complained  of  were 
destroying^this  lucrative  Commerce,  and  the  effect  must  be  to  leave  thou- 
sands of  British  manufacturers,  laborers,  and  seamen,  to  starve,  or  drive 
them  into  the  service  of  other  countries.  MacPherson  regarc^  the  state- 
ments of  the  evils  thus  inflicted  on  Qreat  Britain  as  exaggerated,  which  ii 
not  impossible  considering  the  excited  state  of  public  feeling;  but  the 
very  existence  of  such  popular  excitement,  in  such  a  case,  is  infallible 
proof  of  the  real  severity  of  the  crisis.  That  writer  alludes  to  a  statement 
of  the  woolen  manufacture  of  Yorkshire,  as  proving  that  not  the  slightest 
effect  had  been  exercised  upon  it  by  the  American  non-importation  policy, 
l^ut  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  former  extent  of  the  woolen  manufacture 
should  be  continued  with  yet  a  very  material  diminution  of  profits. 

The  Grenville  ministry  having  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  its  destructive  policy, 
the  new  administration,  headed  by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  with  Gen. 
Conway  as  Colonial  Secretary,  both  able  and  zealous  advocates  of  the 
Cause  of  America,  moved  at  once  in  obedience  to  the  popular  demand.    A 
bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  brought  into  Parliament,  which 
^as  advocated  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  others  of  the  ministerial  side,  in  the  House, 
and  Lord  Camden  in  the  Peers,  upon  the  principle  that  Parliament  had 
^o  right  to  tax  America ;  others  admitted  that  it  was  better  to  forbear 
the  etfort  than  to  resort  to  force  against  the  colonies.    Mr.  Grenville  and 
Ilia  friends  opposed  the  repeal,  alleging  that  the  pusillanimity  of  a  retreat 
"^onld  encourage  the  Americans  to  a  yet  more  audacious  spirit  in  reference 
tx>  other  measures,  and  that  the  authority  of  England  over  the  colonies 
^onld  be  broken  if  it  were  not  now  vindicated.    The  Repeal  bill  passed 
«n  the  ISth  of  March,  1766,  by  the  triumphant  vote  of  2')5  to  VM  in  the 
Commons,  and  105  to  71  in  the  Lords,  thirty -three  of  the  Lords  protest- 
ing against  the  repeal.    But  it  was  necessary  to  apply  a  salvo  to  the 
wounded  honor  of  tne  nation ;  and  accordingly  a  declaratory  act  was  im- 
mediately passed,  the  preamble  to  which  reflected  on  the  ungracious  con- 
duct of  the  provincial  legislatures,  in  the  illegal  assumption  that  the  er- 
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elusive  pight  of  taxing  his  majesty's  subjects  in  the  colonies  was  reposed 
in  them,  while  the  Declaration  peremptorily  asserted,  in  denial  thereof, 
that  the  American  colonies  are  subordinate  to  and  dependent  upon  the 
crown  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain ;  and  that  the  legislative  authority 
of  the  kingdom  extends  to  and  binds  the  American  colonists,  as  subjects, 
in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

The  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  the  occasion  of  the  strongest  demon- 
strations of  joy,  by  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  the  friends  of  Ameri- 
ca generally,  in  the  city  of  London.  The  shipping  in  the  Thames  were 
gaily  decorated  with  flags,  the  coffee-houses  frequented  by  American  mer- 
chants, and  great  numbers  of  private  houses  were  adorned  and  illuminat- 
ed, and  the  whole  city  seemed  eager  in  the  manifestation  of  its  joy.  Other 
towns  and  cities  partook  in  the  rejoicing  over  this  beneficent  measure. 

In  the  colonies,  the  Repeal  Act  was  received  with  universal  demonstra- 
tions of  joy.  Public  thanksgivings  were  proclaimed  ;  humble  proffers  of 
gratitude  and  loyalty  were  made  to  the  king  and  parliament,  and  sub- 
scriptions were  set  afloat  for  statues  in  honor  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  ports  were 
agam  opened,  trade,  after  the  brief  interruption,  resumed  its  natural  course, 
and  the  lately  cherished  infant  manufactures  of  America  so  far  forgotten, 
that  resolutions  were  adopted  to  quit  their  home-spun  garments,  and  pre- 
pare new  dresses  from  British  cloths,  for  celebrating  the  fourth  of  June, 
the  birthday  of  their  most  gracious  sovereign  George  the  Third,  and  to 
bestow  their  cast-off  American  clothes  upon  the  poor.  This  remarkable 
subsidence  in  American  feeling,  and  the  change  in  American  purposes,  is 
anomalous  in  the  history  of  popular  excitements ;  which  in  most  other 
cases  are  not  quelled  by  the  offending  party  giving  up  attempts  which  it 
abandons  solely  because  driven  from  them.  It  proved  the  utter  ground- 
lessness of  the  suspicion  of  any  real  disaffection  towards  the  British  gov- 
erament  existing  in  the  American  mind. 

The  feeling  of  satisfaction  was,  however,  much  heartier  in  the  Southern 
colonies  than  in  those  of  the  North.  While  the  Virginia  burgesses  voted 
a  statue  to  the  king,  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  merely  offered  his  ma- 
jesty a  vote  of  thanks.  The  exasperation  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  had  been  much  stronger  than  the  discontent  of  the  South. 
The  odious  Sugar  Act,  and  its  affiliated  measures,  yet  remained  to  repress 
their  foreign  Commerce.  While  the  South  had  suffered  little,  the  North 
was  still  smarting  from  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  their  leading  interests. 
They  noticed,  too,  the  determined  reaffirmation  of  the  power  just  relin- 
quished in  exercise,  and  saw  in  it  something  more  than  the  mere  cover,  as 
.  ihe  other  colonies  would  accept  it,  of  the  ministerial  retreat.  They  dread- 
ed the  renewal  of  the  effort,  regarding  it  as  merely  postponed  to  some 
moment  more  propitious  to  the  designs  of  the  government.  These  con- 
siderations tempered  their  joy,  without  allowing  them  to  appear  insenuble 
to  the  favor  granted. 

These  results  justified  the  expectations  of  the  advocates  of  repeal,  and 
were  so  pleasing  to  the  government,  that  a  further  grace  was  lent  to  the 
measure,  by  the  passage  of  an  act  providing  for  the  indemnity  of  all  who 
had  incurred  penalties  under  the  Stamp  Act,  and  confirming  the  validity 
of  all  deeds,  contracts,  and  other  writings,  executed  upon  unstamped  paper, 
during  the  time  that  law  was  in  presumptive  force.  On  the  other  nand, 
General  Conway  demanded  of  the  colonies  restitution  to  the  officials  who 
had  suffered  by  the  riots  attending  the  Stamp  Act.    The  colonial  govern- 
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en ts' were  very  slow  in  yielding  to  this  requirement;  but  as  the  measure 
as  a  fair  concomitant  of  the  above,  and  as  they  wished  to  conserve  the 
retailing  good  humor  of  both  parties,  the  desired  reparation  was  at 
n^h  made. 

Parliament  was  now  farther  moved  to  obviate,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
&use  of  complaint  existing  in  the  Sugar  Act,  and  thus  to  retrace  the  other 
r  its  erroneous  steps.  A  somewhat  liberal  revision  was  therefore  made  of 
le  duties  and  regulations  upon  goods  imported  into  the  continental  col- 
iiies,  which,  though  alleviating  in  a  great  degree  the  evils  of  the  former 
eta,  did  not  yet  at  all  afford  that  complete  facility  of  trade  which  the 
alonists  desired.  The  duties  under  this  act,  as  compared  with  those  of 
764,  were  as  follows : — 

8,  d,  t.  d 

Oo  molasses  and  siraps. per  gallon        0  1  0  8 

Coffee  of  the  British  plantations per  cwt.        7  0  7  0 

Pimento  of  the  British  plantations. per  lb.        6  Oi>  0  0^ 

Foreign  cambrics  and  lawns per  piece  of  18  ells        8  0  8  0 

British  coffee  and  pimento  imported  and  immediately  warehoused  for 
export  within  twelve  months,  to  Great  Britain  or  a  British  colony,  were 
nade  free.  So  also  were  foreign  sugars,  coffee,  and  indigo,  intended  for 
mch  export,  with  the  further  privilege  of  exporting  the  foreign  sugars  to 
jvery  part  of  Europe  south  of  Cape  Finisterre,  t.  e.,  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
;he  Mediterranean  countries.  All  sugars,  however,  brought  to  Greai 
Britain,  from  the  continental  colonies,  were  to  be  regarded  as  foreign 
Rigars,  and  charged  the  high  rates  affixed  to  the  import  of  such  sugars 
nto  Great  Britain.  All  foreign  coffee  imported  in  the  coffees  was,  by  the 
let  of  1764,  charged  £2  198.  per  cwt.,  and  all  foreign  indigo  6d.  per  lb. 
rhe  duty  on  foreign  sugars,  by  the  act  of  1764,  was  prohibitory.  The 
lew  act  also  allowed  foreign  cotton  and  indigo  to  be  carried  in  British 
vessels  to  the  British  West  Indies,  duty  free,  and  cotton  might  also  be 
wrought  in  British  vessels  from  any  place  whatever,  free  of  duty. 

The  general  tenor  of  this  act  was  much  calculated  to  benefit  the  carry- 
ig  trade  of  the  colonies,  and  to  promote  their  foreign  Commerce.  The 
lofit  important  provision  of  the  act  was  the  considerable  reduction  on 
)reign  molasses.  According  to  Lord  Sheffield*  the  duty  on  the  importa- 
ion  of  this  article  into  the  continental  colonies,  when  fixed  at  6d.  per 
allon,  yielded  the  revenue  but  2,000/.  a  year,  which,  after  the  reduction 
>  Id.,  increased  to  17,000/.  MacPherson  is  of  opinion  there  was  little  if 
ny  increase  in  the  import  between  the  two  periods,  but  under  the  higher 
uty  a  general  system  of  smuggling  had  been  necessitated,  which  there 
ras  now  no  occasion  to  resort  to.  The  attempt  to  exclude  the  North 
Imericans  from  participation  in  the  sugar  trade  was  regarded  as  a  serious 
irawback  upon  tne  privileges  granted  by  this  act. 

Another  important  act  of  Parliament,  in  1766,  was  one  opening  free 
K)rt8  in  Dominica  and  Jamaica,  with  the  view  of  encouraging  the  former- 
y  interrupted  trade  of  the  Spanish  islands  with  those  of  England,  and  to 
nduce  the  French  islands  also  to  a  like  intercourse.  The  grand  object 
pras  to  introduce  British  manufactures  through  this  channel  into  the  fox^ 
sign  islands ;  obtain  from  them  bullion  and  raw  material  for  manufacture ; 
introduce  British  shipping  indirectly  into  their  carrying  trade ;  supply  the 
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British  islands  with  live-stock  and  other  necessaries ;  and  to  enlarge  th^H 
market  for  the  English  slave  trade,  of  which  Jamaica  was  the  great  depot—— 
The  act  provided  that  from  November  1,  1766,  live  cattle  and  all  omeHK 
produce  of  foreign  colonies  in  America,  except  tobacco,  ^excluded  for  th^B 
benefit  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Bermudas,)  mic^ht  oe  imported  int<^» 
Prince  Rupert's  Bay  and  Roseau,  (Charlottetown,)  in  tne  island  of  Domini — 
ca,  (lying  between  the  large  French  islands  of  Guadaloupe  and  Martinico.^ 
and  in  sight  of  both,)  in  single-decked  foreign  vessels.     From  the  sam^ 
time  the  ports  of  Kingston,  Savanna-la-mur,  Montego  Bay,  and  Lucca,  in. 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  were  opened  for  the  importation,  in  single-decked 
vessels,  of  cattle  and  all  foreign  colonial  produce,  except  sugar,  coffee,  pi- 
mento, ginger,  molasses,  (excluded  for  the  protection  of  like  articles,  the 
produce  of  the  British  islands,)  and  tobacco.     The  import  of  all  foreign 
manufactures  into  these  ports  was  prohibited,  under  forfeit  of  vessel  and 
cargo.    The  importation  from  any  British  colonies,  of  copper  ore,  cotton, 
ginger,  dyeing  woods,  hemp,  indigo,  molasses,  beaver-skins,  and  skins  and 
nirs,  in  general,  sugar,  cacm>,  coffee,  pimento,  ashes,  raw  silk,  and  whale- 
fins,  (these  articles  being  mostly  appropriated  to  the  direct  and  exclusive 
trade  with  England  from  the  original  place  of  production,)  was  also  pro- 
hibited.    In  the  export  trade  of  the  free  ports,  the  foreign  single-dedked 
vessels  were  allowed  to  carry  Negroes,  imported  in  British  vessels,  and  all 
goods  lawfully  imported  from  Great  Britam,  Ireland,  and  the  British  col- 
onies, except  spars,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  tobacco,  and  colonial  iron,  (prod- 
ucts of  North  America  devoted  to  exclusive  export  to  England.     Tms  act 
proved  of  vast  benefit  to  both  islands.     The  French  and  Spanish  resorting 
thereafter  to  the  free  ports,  especially  to  those  of  Dominica,  brought  mules 
and  cattle,  indigo,  cotton,  and  bullion,  in  exchange  mainly  for  Negroes 
and  British  manufactures.     Large  quantities  of  foreign  produce  were  ex- 
ported from  this  island,  while  its  own  production  considerably  increased. 
The  Jamaica  slave-trade  was  greatly  benefited,  the  island  relieved  from  the 
depressive  effects  of  a  surplus  of  slaves,  and  the  profits  of  the  English  and 
North  Americans  in  the  African  trade  enhanced.     The  supply  from  the 
foreign  colonies,  of  live-stock,  somewhat  interfered  with  the  trade  of  the 
northern  colonies  to  the  British  islands,  but  this  was  offset  by  the  advan- 
tage of  carrying  a  considerable  quantity  of  their  other  products  to  the 
free  ports,  to  be  sold  to  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and  by  the  renewed 
opportunity  for  illicit  Commerce  with  the  foreign  islands.    The  trade  with 
the  French  islands  was  just  before  this  threatened  with  complete  interrup- 
tion, from  the  acts  of  the  French  themselves,  as  well  as  the  restrictive 
measures  of  England.  Offended  by  the  English  taking  possession  of  Turks* 
Island,  which  the  French  wished  to  remain  a  neutral  point,  liable  to  com- 
mon use,  the  French  government  determined  the  year  previous,  to  enforce 
the  treaty  stipulations,  hitherto  partially  neglected,  prohibiting  Engliali 
trade  with  the  French  islands.    An  order  was  accordingly  dispatched  to 
seize  every  British  vessel  at  Cape  Francois,  in  the  island  of  St  Domingo, 
not  departing  within  forty-eight  hours  from  the  issuing  of  notice ;  under 
authority  of  which  some  vessels  from  New  York  were  actually  seized,  and 
their  crews  imprisoned.     The  freedom  of  the  Danish  islands,  thrown  open 
in  1764,  being  now  confirmed,  and  the  duties  on  imports  fixed  at  the  low 
rate  of  not  really  though  nominally,  above  one-and-a-half  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  the  Americans  also  entered  into  a  respectable  trade  with  those 
islands. 
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Another  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  Parliament  was  turned  in 
65—6,  was  the  Fisheries  and  the  contraband  trade  carried  on  in  conneo- 
*n  therewith.  The  seat  of  this  illicit  traffic  was  at  Newfoundland  and 
e  two  near  French  islands,  Miquelon  and  St.  Pierre,  which  of  late  had 
eeived  considerable  accession  of  population.  The  trade  was  carried  on 
'  the  New  Englanders,  the  French,  and  other  foreigners,  and  the  fisher- 
en  located  at  Newfoundland;  and  was  almost  entirely  unobstructed, 
ring  to  the  absence  of  any  regular  civil  government  and  of  a  prop^r 
▼unue  establishment  in  the  latter  island,  and  from  the  facilities  afforded 
f  the  concurrent  fishery  there  of  the  French. 

Twenty  trading  vessels  arrived  at  the  French  fisheries  from  the  French 
Test  Indies  in  1 765,  and  it  was  evident  this  region  had  become  a  depot 
►p  the  interdicted  departments  of  the  West  India  trade.  It  was,  indeed, 
pprehended  that  many  of  the  vessels  resorting  to  Newfoundland,  as  Brit- 
h,  were  partly  owned  by  Spaniards  and  other  foreigners.  Beside,  a  busi- 
em  so  destructive  to  the  aims  of  British  policy,  the  progress  of  the  New 
^gland,  French,  and  the  "  sedentary  " — ^^(tnat  is,  the  Newfoundland  squat- 
sr) — fisheries,  was  also  undermining  the  British  "  ship-fishery,"  and  de- 
nting the  great  end  of  making  the  fisheries  a  school  for  the  navy.  This 
eault  is  exhibited  in  the  statistics  of  the  Gulf  Fishery  for  the  year  1766 : 

VeitelB.        Tone.          Men.  Cod^qntls.        Train-oU. 

Vtndi 567        89,695      14,812  488,790        6,894  hhds. 

tritieh  Americans* 104  6,927  666  

fewfoiindlMid  people 810,676        1,818   tons. 

iritbfh 177        17,268        7,918  186,840           ((85    toiUL 

The  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantation  took  this  important  subject  into 
oosideration,  and  reported  to  the  ting  the  results  of  their  inquiries  and 
eliberations.  As  to  the  fishery,  the  French  and  New  Englanders  could 
ot  well  be  repressed.  The  government  had  always  been  averse  to  the 
olonization  of  Newfoundland,  as  injurious  to  the  British  ship-fishery,  had 
lequently  legislated  against  i%  and  had  once  essayed  the  reckless  purpose 
r  forcing^  its  depopulation,  and  reclaiming  it  to  the  state  of  original  wild- 
mees.  But  the  Lords  did  not  see  fit  to  recommend  the  renewal  of  that 
»tly  and  bootless  experiment.  The  population  of  the  island  was  now  a 
tile  over  15,000;  they  purchased  a  considerable  amount  of  goods  from 
te  British  and  took  about  twice  as  much  from  New  England ;  the  profits 
•  this  latter  trade,  it  was  found,  ultimately  centering  m  Great  Briton, 
he  New  Englanders  would  be  incensed  with  the  destruction  of  this  trade, 
16  act  would  be  violent  and  unjust,  and  injurious  to  England  beside. 
he  sedentary  fishery  must  therefore  continue,  and  the  Lords  advised,  as 
means  to  prevent  the  irregularities  complained  of,  that  the  island  should 
e  made  a  regular  colony.  This  wise  plan  was  adopted,  and  for  the  ben- 
St  of  the  new  colony  and  all  coneemed,  the  coasts  of  the  island  and 
f  Labrador,  were  accurately  surveyed  in  1766,  by  Cook,  the  great  navi- 
ator. 

Several  other  measures  affecting  colonial  trade  were  passed  in  1766  and 
766.  In  the  favorable  statutes  of  the  former  year,  were  an  act  for  se- 
aring and  encouraging  the  trade  of  the  American  provinces,  by  large 
>oontie8  on  the  importation  of  Deals,  Planks,  and  Timber  from  them  into 
Ireat  Britain.    Also,  an  act  giving  the  colonies  the  new  privilege  of  ex- 
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porting  their  Lumber  to  Ireland,  Madeira,  the  Azores,  and  to  any  part  of 
Europe  south  of  Cape  Finisterre,  whither  they  were  already  allowed  to 
carry  Rice,  and  also  to  export  their  Iron  to  Ireland.  While  this  project 
of  encouraging  the  production  of  American  was  under  consideration,  the 
manufactures  of  London,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  and  other  plaoea, 
gave  evidence  in  its  favor  that  it  was  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  Swedish 
iron  for  whatever  uses. 

Another  act  of  the  same  year  extended  to  North  Carolina  the  privilege 
granted  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  of  exporting  colonial  rice  to  any 
part  of  America  south  of  the  latter  colony,  and  exempted  from  any  othtst 
duty  than  one-half  the  old  subsidy,  rice  imported  from  the  colonies  into 
the  British  ports  of  Plymouth,  Exeter,  Poole,  Southampton,  Ohichestflr, 
Sandwich,  and  Glasgow,  and  intended  for  immediate  re-exportation.  Great 
Britain  annually  exported  to  the  continent  a  large  amount  of  American 
rice,  about  12,000  to  15,000  barrels  going  to  Holland  alone. 

The  above  acts  would  have  been  regarded  with  much  favor  in  Am6^ 
ica,  but  for  the  all-engrossing  interest  attending  the  stamp  act,  from  which 
no  legislative  favors  of  this  sort  were  able  to  divert  them. 

Among  the  legislation  of  4 7 66,  was  the  renewal  of  several  acts  about 
expiring,  having  reference  to  American  Commerce.  Of  the  favorable 
class,  were  the  act  for  reducing  the  duty  on  Beaver  skins,  and  an  act  for 
encouraging  the  importation  of  Naval  Stores  from  the  colonies.  Of  a 
contrary  aspect  were  the  renewed  acts,  making  the  exportation  of  all  Fun 
from  the  colonies  exclusive  to  Great  Britain ;  and  for  the  preservation  of 
his  Majesty's  Woods  in  America. 

A  new  act,  liable  only  to  local  complaint,  and  even  thus  not  very  largely, 
was  one  reducing  the  encouragement  to  the  Silk  production  of  Georgia. 
Hitherto,  government  had  bought  the  cocoons  at  a  fixed  price  of  Ss.  a 
pound — of  which  amount,  three-quarters,  at  least,  was  in  reality  bounty. 
The  price  was  now  reduced  to  Is.  6d.,  which  no  longer  afforded  a  remu- 
neration sufficient  to  induce  the  culture.  Jhe  planters  of  Georgia  hadf 
indeed,  already  made  the  production  of  rice  and  mdigo  their  leading  ob- 
jects of  attention,  and  now  gave  them  almost  entire  monopoly.  From 
20,000  pounds  of  cocoons  in  1766,  the  silk  product  of  Georgia  fell  to  2&0 
pounds  in  1770.  The  culture  was,  however,  encouraged  at  this  time  by 
several  of  the  colonial  governments  and  by  private  individuals,  among 
whom  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Dr.  Aspinwall  were  conspicuous.  Exten- 
sive nurseries  were  formed  at  New  Haven,  Long  Island,  in  Pennsylvania^ 
and  at  other  places.  The  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  in  1766,  appro- 
priated one  thousand  pounds  toward  the  establishment  of  a  filature  at 
Charleston. 

The  colonial  aspect  of  the  Imperial  legislation  of  1766  was,  in  the 
main,  in  marked  contrast  of  that  of  the  two  years  next  preceding,  emi- 
nently favorable.  But  the  advantages  thus  conferred  were  not  suffered  to 
be  enjoyed  without  the  alloy  of  the  same  obnoxious  principles  which  had 
met  with  such  signal  failure.  Another  new  ministry  had  come  into  power 
in  July,  and  although  Pitt  was  at  its  head,  and  it  professed  liberality  to> 
ward  America,  some  of  its  members  were  disposed  to  experiment  farther 
with  colonial  rights  and  interests,  for  which  the  ill  health  of  the  premier 
afforded  opportunity.  The  principle  of  taxing  America  was  revived  in 
new  form,  under  the  disguise  of  an  amendment  to  the  Mutiny  Act,  re- 
quiring that  troops  sent,  or  to  be  sent  to  the  colonies,  should  be  provided 
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>j  the  cdoaial  govenimenU  with  quarters,  and  farther,  with  the  light 
leeessariee  of  beer,  salt,  and  rinegar.  The  colonists  saw  immediately  the 
nsidious  nature  of  the  principle  involved  in  this  paltry  scheme,  and  de- 
«nnined  to  treat  it  as  they  had  the  more  bold  and  manly  stamp  act.  But 
t  was  not  alone  the  ridiculous  incipience  of  a  taxation  system  in  this  scheme 
prhich  alarmed  them.  They  were  startled  with  the  project  of  bringing 
I  Mianding  army  within  the  colonies.  With  the  continent  in  a  state  of 
profound  peace,  the  French  and  all  other  enemies  without  a  foothold 
iiereon,  and  the  colonies  in  a  mood  of  grateful  loyalty — what  was  and 
x>uld  be  the  purpose  of  a  military  occupation  of  their  towns  at  such  a 
ome,  but  as  a  preparation .  for  renewing  and  enforcing  in  its  complete  ex- 
eat^ the  odious  principle  of  which  a  homeopathic  dose  was  administered 
n  this  act  ? 


irt.  IT.— lONBT   AND  BANKING. 

fwMMMMK  Huirr,  Esq.,  Edit&r  of  th$  Merehmnii  Magatine^  $te : — 

Dbar  Sir  : — It  has  been  intimated  to  me,  by  privatertetter,  from  a  gen- 
ieman  whose  attainments  in  the  science  of  political  economy  are  well 
known,  and  I  have  no  doubt  appreciated  by  the  readers  of  the  Merchants* 
Magazine,  that  some  of  the  **  positions  and  statements  "  in  the  article  on 
*  Money  and  Banking,"  which  appeared  in  the  November  number,  are  not, 
in  his  opinion,  correct ;  and  as  it  is  quite  possible  that  similar  objections 
nay  arise  in  the  minds  of  others,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  take  this 
method  of  reply. 

My  correspondent  proceeds  to  state  his  objections  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — '*  On  paffe  643  you  say,  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  this  par- 
ticular commodity  five  thousand  per  cent  before  the  same  effect  would  take 
place  in  checking  its  production,  as  in  the  case  of  the  extra  increase  of 
five  per  cent  in  any  other  commodity.  Now,  this  is  a  mistake,  theoretic- 
ally and  practically.  The  other  commodities,  labor  included,  would  only 
have  to  advance  to  that  point  at  which  the  production  of  the  particular 
eommodity  could  not  be  prbfitably  produced,  and  it  would  be  far  from  five 
thousand  per  cent  Practically,  the  matter  has  been  satisfactorily  tested. 
Bofbre  the  discovery  of  California,  gold  was  produced  in  considerable 
qiumtities  in  North  Carolina.  It  was  a  regular  branch  of  industry,  and 
paid  an  average  profit  with  other  kinds  of  business.  This  will  be  seen  by 
r^erring  to  tables  showing  the  produce  of  American  mines.  While  the 
{eneral  prices  of  merchandise  and  labor  were  at  the  usual  rates,  say  from 
1828  to  1834,  the  mines  were  advantageously  wrought,  but  as  the  great 
kxpansion  came  on,  and  prices  advanced  as  thev  did,  near  one  hundred 
ler  cent,  (fiour,  labor,  d^c.,)  the  mines  could  no  longer  be  wrought,  and 
irere  suspended  until  16*42.  The  fact  you  will  ascertain  very  readily,  and 
1 18  perfectly  conclusive,  and  corresponds,  as  I  think,  with  the  true  theory 
ikf  the  subject" 

Now,  in  reply  to  the  above,  I  have  to  say,  that  I  must  be  excused  if  I 
KtiU  endeavor  to  maintain  the  principle  of  the  objectionable  proposition. 
Vhe  mind  of  my  correspondent  appears  to  have  been  occupied  more  with 
Hhe  actual  and  practical  than  with  the  theoretical.  But  I  am  free  to  con- 
CbMi  that  I  was  not  safflciently  careful  in  stating  the  principle  I  intended 
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to  inculcate,  so  as  it  might  have  been  understood  by  others.  The  propo- 
sition ought  either  to  have  been  expressed  in  more  guarded  terms,  or  ini 
more  practical  manner.  Let  us  therefore  endeavor  to  state  it  more  plainly. 
Suppose  the  face  of  the  earth  to  be  covered  with  a  hundred  nations  i4 
equal  capital,  each  using  the  same  commodity  as  a  standard  of  value  and 
a  medium  of  exchange,  and  that  commodity  being  exclusively  produced 
in  one  country.  The  principle  contended  for,  then,  is,  that  the  original 
circulating  medium  of  the  producing  country  would  have  to  be  increased 
five-fold,  or  five  hundred  per  cent,  before  the  prices  of  other  commodities 
could  be  raised  five  per  cent,  so  as  to  react  upon  the  producer  to  that  ex- 
tent But  the  advance  of  prices  would  be  even  slower  than  this.  As  this 
particular  commodity  became  cheaper,  more  of  it  would  be  consumed  fof 
other  purposes  than  currency,  and  it  would  be  liable  to  be  hoarded  by  all 
persons  earning  more  than  they  were  required  to  spend,  as  it  would  at  all 
times  be  the  most  convenient  and  reliable  commodity  for  that  purpose. 
Now,  if  it  were  necessary  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  reasoning,  the  facts 
are  at  hand  to  do  so. 

According  to  a  statement  lately  put  forth  at  one  of  the  monthly  meet- 
ings of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  and  obtained  from  official  aourcei, 
we  have  within  thf  last  six  years  produced  from  California  three  times  as 
much  gold  as  we  possessed  before,  and  have  exported  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  amount    And  still  it  is  produced,  and  still  it  will  be  exported  to 
foreign  countries.    Thus  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  caae  of  the 
North  Carolina  mines  is  at  all  in  point    Their  working  did  not  oe»e 
to  be  profitable  from  an  over-production  of  gold,  but  from  a  reaction  rf 
prices,  caused  by  a  sudden  expansion  of  paper,  which  was  as  current  fof 
the  time  as  gold  money,  and  notwithstanding  it  had  the  power  to  inflate 
prices,  it  was  entirely  worthless,  and  could  neither  be  exported  nor  pat  to 
any  useful  purpose.     It  must  be  a  long  time,  even  at  the  present  rate  of 
production,  before  gold-getting  in  California  will  have  a  like  eflfect  upon 
the  producers.     Nevertheless,  the  North  Carolina  mines  may  again  cease 
to  be  wrought,  like  two-thirds  of  those  of  Bolivia  and  Peru  at  the  present 
time,  whenever  their  relative  fertility  may  be  affected,  either  by  an  over- 
issue of  paper  money,  a  decrease  in  their  own  fertility,  or  the  discovery  of 
a  new  California.    Having  so  far  endeavored  to  explain  the  theoretical 
part  of  the  subject,  let  us  now  attend  to  the  more  practical. 

My  correspondent  proceeds  as  follows : — "  Again ;  you  say,  page  646, 
*  The  daily  receipts  of  gold  from  California  are  so  much  capital  and  labor 
thrown  away,  as  they  will  be  presented  to  the  rest  of  the  world  gratui- 
tously.' The  last  remark  is  a  mistake — the  first  correct  It  is  so  muck 
loss  to  the  world,  and  we,  as  a  nation,  lose  our  share  of  it ;  but  we  do  nd 
by  any  means  present  them  to  the  rest  of  the  world  gratuitously.  We 
get  our  full  value  for  them,  minus  the  increased  prices  we  pay  for  the  com- 
modities we  take  in  exchange,  caused  by  the  increased  quantity  of  curreo* 
cy  occasioned  by  the  production  of  gold." 

In  this  point,  also,  I  consider  my  correspondent  mistaken,  not  in  the 
common  operation  of  the  principles  of  political  economy  as  laid  down  by 
the  standard  writers,  but  merely  from  want  of  due  consideration  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  monetary  system.  Let  us  for  a  moment  go  back 
to  the  necessary  laws  of  production  in  reference  to  value.  There  is  no 
principle  of  political  economy  better  understood,  and  few  less  questioned 
by  standard  writers,  than  that  which  teaches  that  an  increased  prodactidit 
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vithout  a  neceasarj  increase  of  labor,  occasions  no  more  relative  value 
than  before ;  and  as  it  is  with  individuals,  it  might  be  fair  to  infer  it  is 
with  nations.  But  let  us  suppose  that  the  gold  digger  of  California  should 
•ventuallj  work  out  the  gold  digger  of  South  America,  there  would  of 
nece&sitj  be  a  greater  production  of  gold  in  the  meantime,  not  only  from 
the  increased  number  of  laborers,  but  also  from  the  increased  rate  of  pro- 
duction from  the  new  mines,  and  therefore,  so  far,  a  decreased  value  would 
most  likely  result 

But  my  friend  will  say  that  does  not  entirely  meet  the  case.     K  we  are 
not  entitled  to  any  return  for  the  increased  production,  we  are  of  necessity 
entitled  to  the  value  of  the  original  quantity  produced  by  the  former  gold 
di^^r,  and  therefore  we  do  not  give  the  whole  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
ffratuitouslj.     This  is  only  a  change  of  production ;  we  are  entitled  to 
jost  as  much  value  in  exchange  as  though  we  had  employed  as  much  labor 
in  the  production  of  com,  cotton,  or  iron.     This  would  certainly  be  so 
under  ordinary  circumstances.    But  we  object,  that  it  is  not  so  in  the  case 
of  the  particular  commodity  in  question.    The  relations  of  the  precious 
metals  to  other  commodities,  and  to  the  laws  of  production  in  general,  are 
entirely  abrogated  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  society.     By  law  a  certain 
price  is  guarantied  to  these  metals,  let  their  relative  value  be  what  it  may, 
and  they  are  forced  into  the  pockets  of  the  community  at  that  price,  to 
pay  previous  debts  and  contracts ;  and  the  rest  of  the  amount  of  the  in- 
creased production  goes  into  the  general  market,  to  swell  the  price  of 
merchandise  in  the  producing  country.     In  this  way  the  relative  rate  of 
wages  and  profits  is  decreased,  and  consumption  of  course  diminished. 
Other  nations  take  our  gold  in  the  high  prices  of  their  merchandise,  while 
we  sell  them  our  raw  produce  at  a  minimum,  until  we  can  send  them  suffi- 
dent  gold  to  purchase  it  at  increased  prices. 

These  views  appear  to  me  to  be  borne  out  by  past  and  present  experi- 
ence, notwithstanding  Dr.  Smith  appears  to  have  expressed  an  opposite 
opinion  when  he  assumed  that  gold  could  be  profitably  exported  from  a 
commercial  country,  and  the  gap  made  in  the  currency  by  such  export  be 
filled  up  with  paper.     In  that  case  he  would  have  been  right  also,  when 
He  attributed  the  enormous  increase  of  the  silver  currency  of  the  world 
solely  to  the  extra  fertility  of  the  mines.     We  must,  however,  look  deeper 
for  the  cause  of  that  increase,  which  would  never  have  taken  place  if  silver 
had  not  been  made  the  measure  of  value,  and  the  legal  equivalent  for  other 
commodities,  begetting  the  foolish  and  extravagant  notion,  so  universally 
held  by  all  nations  for  hundreds  of  years,  that  the  precious  metals  alone 
were  wealth,  and  the  only  commodities  that  it  was  important  to  produce 
or  secure.     For  nearly  three  hundred  years  all  tariflPs  were  made  princi- 
pally with  the  idea  of  obtaining  these  commodities  above  all  others ;  and 
.we  still  pursue  the  foolish  system,  since  the  idea  is  exploded,  of  taxing  the 
imports  only.     It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  upon  any  new  discovery  of  the 
prer:ious  metals  that  a  general  rush  should  take  place  from  all  nations,  for 
the  mere  chance  of  growing  suddenly  rich,  and  that  great  individual  sac- 
rifi(;es  should  be  made  in  this  existing  and  gambling  speculation.     But  the 
largest  amoun^of  loss  will  always  accrue  to  the  nation  that  monopolizes 
the  production,  especially  if  it  be  a  populous  and  wealthy  nation,  having 
Wge  amounts  of  other  merchandise  to  sell,  not  peculiar  to  itself.     Then, 
M  1  have  intimated,  it  will  cause  great  fluctuations  in  the  demand  for  the*e 
commodities,  and  will  prove  a  standing  premium  against  other  exports ; 
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80  that,  finally,  it  will  absorb  a  large  amount  of  the  capital  of  the  produc- 
ing country,  and  should  the  production  of  gold  continue  long  enougli  in 
the  United  States  to  destroy  the  relative  amount  of  capital  and  skill  em- 
ployed in  other  pursuits,  the  fate  of  Spain  will  be  again  exhibited.  And, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  nothing  can  prevent  it  but  a  radical  change  in  our 
monetary  system.  If  gold  were  divided  among  mankind  by  a  less  com- 
plicated process,  the  loss,  if  any,  might  be  borne  equally  by  all  nations; 
but  so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  the  measure  of  value  and  the  legal  eouir- 
alent  for  other  commodities,  and*  the  producing  nation  has  other  mercnan- 
dise  to  sell,  so  long  must  the  loss  of  its  production  fall  upon  that  nation. 
But  when  she  is  reduced  to  her  oytn  peculiar  facilities,  then  no  further  low 
can  accrue,  as  gold  will  either  cease  to  be  produced,  or  the  capital  and 
labor  employed  in  its  production  will  obtain  the  same  rate  of  profit  as  that 
employed  in  other  pursuits.  Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  we  must  either 
be  content  with  these  doctrines,  or  accept  that  of  Dr.  Smith.  Persons 
may  take  which  horn  of  the  dilemma  they  choose,  but  notwithstanding,  I 
feel  satisfied  that,  under  present  circumstances,  when  the  gold  digger  pro- 
duces gold  faster  than  it  can  be  consumed  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  coin, 
and  the  relative  increase  of  other  commodities,  he,  as  well  as  the  banker, 
puts  his  hand  into  his  neighbor's  pocket,  and  the  sooner  the  evil  is  abated 
the  better  for  the  community.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  we  cannot  ob- 
tain any  more  profit  by  applying  capital  and  labor  to  gold-getting  than 
could  be  obtained  by  applying  it  to  other  employments.  Then,  why  should 
we  run  the  risk  of  crushing  other  important  interests  ?  Hoping  that  these 
explanations  may  be  deemed  satisfactory,  I  have  little  more  to  say. 

In  other  respects  my  correspondent  and  myself  do  not  materially  diflfer. 
He  thinks  that,  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  small  bank  notes,  about  ten 
millions  of  treasury  notes  might  be  issued  annually  by  the  government  up 
to  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  people  would  get  the  advantage.    But 
he  does  not  see  the  necessity  of  paper  money  at  all,  if,  as  has  been  stated, 
the  value  of  the  currency  cannot  be  augmented.     He  thinks  it  a  mere 
matter  of  expediency,  but  as  the  people  seem  to  be  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
paper  money  of  some  kind,  they  might  have  it  in  this  shape,  the  only  safs 
kind  of  paper  money.     I  am  very  nappy  that  the  monetary  reform  pro- 
posed in  the  former  article  should  so  far  meet  with  the  approbation  of  a 
gentleman  so  apparently  conservative,  and  one  whose  opinions  are  so  much 
entitled  to  respect.     I  am  quite  sensible  that  in  attempting  the  reform  of" 
any  abuse  we  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  run  into  an  opposite  extreme.  On 
the  other  hand,  also,  we  ought  to  be  careful  that  no  injury  is  done  to  any 
legitimate  interest.     Therefore,  believing  to  some  extent  that  paper  money 
is,  or  might  be  made  to  be,  a  commercial  convenience,  I  am  willing  to  fill 
up  the  gap  that  would  be  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  so  many  bank  notes 
to  the  full  extent  of  safety,  that  we  may  produce  as  slight  a  change  as 
possible  in  existing  engagements,  and  as  slight  an  obstruction  in  commer- 
cial operations.     By  the  means  of  treasuary  notes  much  inconvenience 
and  expense  would  be  saved  to  the  community  in  domestic  exchange  ;   and 
by  a  well-regulated  post-oflSce  order  system  for  small  sums,  the  whole 
might  be  provided  for.     But  if  we  had  not  already  such  a  large  amount 
of  paper  money  in  circulation,  I  admit  the  question  would  wear  another 
aspect.  R.  s« 
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Art.  v.— TAB  LAW  SEECIINT. 

HVMBBE  IV. 

RSOBIPTB. 

The  different  acts  and  transactions  occuring  in  the  course  of  human 
dealings,  which  are  likely  to  require  to  be  proved  at  some  future  day,  are 
carefully  classified  in  law,  and  a  convenient  and  appropriate  mode  of  proof 
is  prescribed  for  cases  of  each  class.  The  Receipt  is  thus  established  as 
tihe  appropriate  evidence  of  a  Delivery, 

In  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  this  classification  of  transactions 
ia  carried,  we  observe  that  the  appropriate  mode  of  preserving  evidence  of 
a  transfer  of  land  is  by  executmg  a  Deed,  accordmg  to  the  well-settled 
forms  and  rules  for  doing  so.  These  forms  and  rules  are  framed  with  a 
view  to  provide  a  mode  of  proof,  suitable  and  convenient  under  the  com- 
mon circumstances  under  which  land  is  transferred. 

Again,  if  the  owner  of  property  desires  to  perpetuate  his  intentions 
respecting  its  disposal  after  nis  death,  so  as  to  secure  their  being  carried 
into  effect,  he  must  execute  a  Will,  complying  with  the  requisite  formali- 
ties. These  are  prescribed  by  law,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  dangers 
peculiar  to  this  class  of  cases. 

Again,  if  a  cause  has  been  decided  in  a  court  of  justice,  the  evidence  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  decided  is  a  peculiar  record,  called  a  Judg- 
ment This  is  a  convenient  and  appropriate  means  of  accomplishing  its 
purpose. 

But  for  a  judge  to  make  a  will,  setting  forth  how  a  certain  lawsuit  tried 
before  him  was  decided — or  for  a  man  to  state  in  a  deed  his  plans  for  the 
disposal  of  his  property  after  his  death,  and  leave  it  to  be  found  among 
hisjpapers  at  his  decease,  would  be  entirely  absurd. 

Tiius,  numerous  examples  might  be  given  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
law  has  classified  the  different  subjects  of  legal  inquiry,  and  prescribed  a 
means  of  proof  appropriate  to  each  class. 

The  Receipt  has  been  established  by  custom  and  approved  by  law,  as 
the  evidence  of  Delivery.  It  is  not  the  only  means  by  which  a  delivery 
is  allowed  to  be  proved,  but  it  is  the  usual  and  appropriate  evidence  of 
one. 

Let  us  consider  some  other  modes  which  the  law  might  have  adopted 
for  proving  deliveries,  and  ask  whether  any  better  one  could  have  been 
adopted. 

Deliveries  might  be  proved  by  official  certificates.  There  are  quite  a 
Qumber  of  acts  which  are  required  to  be  performed  in  the  presence  of  a 
QuiTor,  or  judge,  or  notary  public,  or  some  other  public  officer,  and  his 
^rtificate  that  the  act  was  performed  before  him,  is  the  appropriate  evi- 
lence  that  it  was  performed.  But  the  objection  to  selecting  this  mode  of 
^roving  deliveries  would  be,  that  the  number  of  cases  is  so  immense  that 
ihere  would  not  be  a  sufficient  number  of  public  officers  to  attend  to  them 
—unless,  indeed,  a  special  class  were  created  for  the  purpose.  Nor  is  it 
!X>nTenient,  ordinarily,  to  spare  time  to  go  and  find  such  an  officer.  Half 
the  buying  and  selling  in  the  country  would  be  stopped,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary for  the  parties  to  seek  out  an  officer  and  deliver  the  goods  and  pay 
the  money  in  his  presence,  and  pay  him  a  fee  for  his  certificate. 
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Another  plan,  which  would  entirely  avoid  this  expense  and  inconveni- 
ence, but  would  be  open  to  serious  objection  of  a  different  kind,  would  be 
to  allow  any  person  who  made  a  delivery  to  testify  to  it  in  his  own  behalt 
There  are  certain  facts  to  which  a  man  may  testify  in  his  own  case.  For 
instance,  if  he  takes  a  journey  by  railroad,  and  his  trunk  is  lost  by  the 
company,  and  he  brings  a  suit  against  them  to  recover  the  value  of  it— in 
such  a  case,  after  he  has  proved  by  other  witnesses  that  he  put  his  trunk 
on  board  the  train,  and  that  it  was  lost,  he  may  himself  testify  to  what 
was  in  it,  and  how  much  the  articles  were  worth.  The  reason  for  allow- 
ing him  to  do  so  is,  that  no  other  evidence  can  ordinarily  be  had ;  since 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  travelers  to  pack  their  trunks  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses,  in  order  to  provide  against  the  contingency  of  losing  them. 
Now,  in  like  manner,  a  man  who  is  sued  for  money  and  says  he  has  ptid 
it,  might  &e  allowed  to  testify  in  his  own  behalf  that  he  has  paid  it,  in- 
stead of  its  bein^  expected  that  he  should  produce  a  receipt  But  the  ob- 
jection to  this  plan  is,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  allow  men  to  testify  in  thar 
own  behi^lf,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary^  And,  gen- 
erally speaking,  this  is  not  necessary  in  cases  of  property  delivered. 

Neither  of  these  plans  would  really  answer  the  purpose.  The  transac- 
tions which  involve  deliveries,  of  goods  and  of  money,  are  extremely 
numerous.  They  range  through  all  degrees  of  pecuniary  importance; 
they  take  place  under  every  conceivable  variety  of  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stance. They  are  conducted,  now  by  the  most  sagacious  and  skillful  bun- 
ness  men — now  by  the  least  experienced.  Therefore,  they  require  a  mode 
of  proof  which  it  shall  be  at  all  times  convenient  to  provide,  which  shall 
be  Hexible  and  easily  applied,  even  by  persons  not  much  accustomed  to 
legal  forms,  to  the  constantly  varying  cases  which  arise,  and  which,  upon 
the  other  hand,  shall  be  worthy  of  trust  and  confidence,  not  open  to  con- 
stant suspicion.    All  these  requisites  are  embraced  in  the  Receipt. 

The  Receipt  is  the  acknowledgment  that  property  has  been  delivered^ 
executed  on  behalf  of  the  recipient,  and  given  to  the  party  making  the 
delivery,  as  evidence  that  it  has  been  made. 

It  is  the  acknowledgment  of  the  delivery,  executed  on  tiie  part  of  the 
recipient.  This  feature  of  the  instrument  is  what  gives  it  value  as  6Ti> 
dence.  <-The  admission  of  a  fact  by  the  party  interested  to  deny  it,  is  ex- 
cellent evidence  that  it  occurred.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  danger  of  dis- 
honest testimony  which  would  be  incurred  by  allowing  men  to  testify  in 
their  own  behalf,  that  they  had  paid  money  or  delivered  goods,  is  wholly 
avoided ;  and  on  this  account,  it  is  evident  that  no  statement  of  a  thiia 
person,  not  acting  on  behalf  of  the  recipient,  can  amount  to  a  receipt 
Witnesses  who  were  present  and  saw  the  property  delivered,  may  testify 
to  the  fact,  and  prove  it  very  satisfactorily.  But  this  is  an  essentially  dia* 
tinct  and  different  mode  of  proving  it 

The  receipt  is  given  to  the  party  making  the  delivery,  as  his  evidenoa 
of  it  Its  chief  convenience  arises  from  the  custom  of  placing  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  party  interested  in  preserving  evidence  of  the  facts.  HeDce» 
the  acknowledgment  must  be  embodied  in  some  tangible  form,  as  bj 
writing,  printing,  or  otherwise,  to  render  its  transfer  possible.  No  imd 
admission  can  operate  as  a  receipt,  though  it  may  be  proved  by  witnessei 
who  heard  it  uttered,  and  when  proved,  will  be  evidence  of  the  fact  ad- 
mitted. 

Receipts  are,  as  has  been  ahready  observed,  equally  the  appropriate  evi- 
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denoe  of  the  pajnMnt  of  money  and  of  the  deliveiy  of  articlee  of  personal 
property.  But  it  is  in  cases  of  payment  of  money  that  the  great  majority 
of  them  are  taken.  They  are  not  so  usually  desired  in  cases  where  arti* 
cles  of  property  are  delivered.  And  as  the  use  and  construction  of  both 
kinds  of  receipts  are  similar,  we  shall  hereafter  speak  more  particularly  of 
those  given  for  the  payment  of  money.  But  it  may  be  understood  that, 
except  where  special  exception  is  stated  or  clearly  implied,  the  same 
remarks  are  applicable  to  the  case  of  receipts  for  articles  of  personal  prop- 
erty. 

SBALBD   RECBIPT8. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  sealed  and  the  unsealed  receipt, 
which  is  not  easily  explained,  without  recalling  the  history  of  the  art  of 
writing. 

There  were  times,  many  years  ago,  in  England  when  the  art  of  writing, 
instead  of  being  the  common  accomplishment  of  the  whole  community, 
was  a  profession  by  itself.  Not  a  profession  by  itself  in  the  sense  in  which 
medicine  is,  or  law — a  calling  which  no  person  could  lawfully  exercise 
unless  specially  licensed  to  do  so— but  rather  as  music  is,  or  lecturing,  or 
acting.  Any  man  may  sing,  or  lecture,  or  act,  that  can  and  chooses — in 
private  or  in  public,  for  money  or  gratuitously.  But  these  arts  are  not 
considered  at  the  present  day  as  essential  to  a  common  education,  and 
practically  they  are,  as  a  general  thing,  exercised  by  persons  who  choose 
them  as  professions.  It  was  so  with  writing  in  early  times.  Any  man 
mi^ht  write  that  chose  to  learn.  But  very  few  did  learn ;  and  there  was 
a  class  of  persons  known  as  scriveners  or  clerks^  who  learned  to  write  as 
Uieir  profession,  and  earned  their  living  by  writing  for  those  who  could 
not.  Indeed,  there  was  a  prevalent  disposition  in  those  early  days  to  look 
with  some  contempt  upon  writing  and  writers.  To  be  descended  from  an 
ancient  i&mily — to  live  in  an  old  castle — to  own  a  large  estate — to  have 
numerous  tenants — to  enjoy  leisure  for  hunting  and  other  out-of  door 
sports — was  the  pride  of  the  English  noble  in  old  times,  and  naturally 
enough  his  dependents  shared  his  enthusiasm  for  these  objects  and  his 
contempt  for  others. 

Writing  was  of  little  service  to  men  who  had  only  these  objects  in  life, 
and  the  nobleman  and  his  squires  considered  that  art  as  effeminate ;  and 
held  the  quiet  man,  dressed  m  black,  whom  they  sent  for  to  write  for  them 
Upon  occasion,  in  very  much  the  same  degree  of  estimation  that  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  present  day  hold  the  musicians  whom  they  invite  to  their 
parties  for  the  sake  of  their  musical  acquirements,  and  for  whom,  when 
Supper  time  comes,  they  set  a  table  in  a  room  by  themselves.  It  is  a 
great  change  that  has  taken  place  in  public  sentiment  between  the  time 
when  there  were  writers  only  here  and  there,  and  the  art  was  lightly  es- 
teemed, and  the  present  day,  when  not  to  know  how  to  write  is  a  disgrace, 
and  men  are  better  known  in  banks  and  counting-houses  by  their  auto- 
graphs than  by  their  faces !  It  would  scarcely  be  a  greater  change  if 
singing  should  come  to  be  an  essential  element  m  education,  and  bankers 
should  become  accustomed  to  distinguish  their  customers  each  by  his  par- 
ticular tune,  and  the  style  and  manner  and  peculiar  flourishes  with  which 
he  sang  it  at  the  counter  I 

One  great  cause  of  the  change  in  public  sentiment  in  respect  to  writing 
is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  greatly  increased  frequency  of  occasions 
for  writing.     In  those  eariy  limes  it  was,  in  fact,  only  when  a  document 
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affected  the  title  to  land  that  it  was  desirable  it  should  be  specially  anthen- 
ticated  by  its  author.  The  innumerable  business  documents  now  diilj 
used  by  whole  communities  of  merchants  and  their  clerks,  were  then, 
many  of  them,  unknown,  and  the  others  were  employed  only  now  nid 
then  by  a  few  traders.  Commercial  correspondence  was  confined  to  then 
few  traders  also.  There  was  but  little  correspondence  of  friends — ^partly 
because  there  was  not  that  separation  of  relatives,  connections,  and  a^ 
quaintance  which  prevails  now,  for  the  sons  lived  where  their  fatther  did, 
and  succeeded  to  his  possessions  and  employments ;  partly  for  want  rf 
facilities  for  transmitting  letters,  for  the  English  post-office  is  only  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old. 

No  occasions  for  writing  arose  from  literary  employments  or  pursuiti, 
for  these  were  almost  unknown,  except  among  professed  scholars,  chieflj 
the  clergy ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  ancient  English  gentry  oonld 
manage  very  well  without  writing,  except  when  they  desired  to  execute  a 
legal  document  conveying  an  interest  in  lands.  Land  was  the  fftvorito 
possession  in  those  days — ^in  fact  there  was  but  little  else  to  possess ;  and 
when  a  landed  proprietor  wished  to  sell  or  mortgage  his  estate,  then,  and 
scarcely  ever  except  then,  it  was  desirable  that  he  himself  and  no  one  elie, 
should  sign  the  deed,  or  in  some  such  way  should  testify  his  assent  to  it 
The  mode  of  doing  so  which  was  adopt^  was,  for  the  person  who  exe- 
cuted the  paper  to  set  his  seal  to  it.  At  first,  only  persons  of  rank  and 
churches  and  corporations  had  a  right  to  use  such  seals.  But  this  right 
was  soon  exercised  by  all  who  chose ;  and  most  people  had  each  his  own 
seal,  engraved  with  some  picture,  motto,  or  device,  which  he  was  BONttr 
tomed  to  affix  to  instruments  of  great  importance  in  token  that  he  assented 
to  them. 

Letters  and  papers  of  ordinary  consequence  were  simply  written  by  the 
scriveners  and  clerks ;  or  perhaps  the  party  for  whom  they  were  written 
would  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  at  the  foot  of  the  document,  and  the 
scrivener  would  write  the  name  of  the  signer  upon  the  cross.  One  who 
executes  a  document  in  this  way  is  said  to  ^*  make  his  mark.'* 

Of  course,  this  system  would    have   offered  great  opportunities  for 
forgery,  if  there  had  been  temptations  to  forgery ;  but  it  answered  well 
enough  when  it  was  only  now  and  then  in  the  course  of  years  that  men 
had  occasion  to  sign  papers.     The  state  of  affairs  was  then  in  principle, 
though  not  in  degree,  much  like  that  which  prevails  among  Lidian  tribes, 
where  the  warrior  known  as  "  The  Great  Bear,"  or  "  The  Litfle  Tomahawk,'' 
or  ^^  The  Crooked  Snake,"  when  he  is  called  upon  to  sign  his  assent  to  a 
treaty,  makes  a  rough  diagram  of  a  bear,  or  a  tomahawk,  or  a  snake,  at 
the  foot  of  the  paper,  and  then  goes  back  to  his  hunting  or  fishing,  with 
no  prospect  of  being  called  upon  to  sign  his  name  again  for  ten  or  a  doxen 
years. 

Undoubtedly,  as  the  custom  of  signing  names  gradually  spread,  in  the 
lapse  of  years,  the  usage  of  sealing  documents  would  gradu^ly  have  dis^ 
appeared,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  there  are  two  distinct  classes 
of  documents — those  which  are  executed  with  an  intention  of  binding  the 
person  who  executes  them  conclusively,  and  are  consequently  executed* 
with  great  care  and  caution  ;  and  those  which  it  is  understood  are  to  be 
subject  to  future  correction  or  explanation,  should  occasion  arise.  These 
two  classes  of  documents  always  nave  existed,  and  always  must  exist ;  and 
it  is  important  that  there  should  be  provided  some  ready  means  of  distin-, 
guishing  between  them. 


It  often  happens,  for  example,  that  two  men  who  have  had  dealings  to- 
tfaer  go  over  their  aocoants  with  care  and  aocuracy,  deajiring  to  arrive 
a  settlement  which  shall  be  absolute  and  final,  so  that  they  may  each 
mias  their  claims  and  liabilities  respecting  the  other  from  Uieir  minds, 
le  receipts  which  are  given  in  such  cases  ought  to  be  conclusive  upon 
th  the  parties.  It  is  the  intenticm  and  desire  of  both  parties  that  thej 
•11  be  so.  And  it  is  convenient  to  have  some  simple  and  uniform  mode 
distinguishing  a  receipt  intended  to  be  thus  conclusive  from  one  given 
r  a  payment  made  under  ordinary  circumstances,  written'  in  haste  and 
ithout  much  examination  of  accounts,  or  of  the  exact  mutual  rights  eX'* 
ang  between  the  parties.  Any  simple  and  easily  applied  sign  is  suffi- 
ant  to  mark  this  distinction,  and  it  matters  very  uttle  what  sign  is 
kq>ted,  so  that  it  is  simple  and  easily  applied.  If  a  community  of  men 
LOiild  meet  together  to  form  a  code  of  laws  for  the  conduct  of  their  busi* 
MM,  and  without  any  ancient  usages  to  control  or  influence  their  decision, 
koald  come  to  consider  what  mo^e  of  distinguishing  these  different  kinds 
'  documents  they  would  adopt,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  they  would 
loose  wafering  or  pasting  a  little  scrap  of  .colored  paper  at  the  foot  of  a 
xmment  as  the  best  way  of  indicating  thatit  was  intended  to  be  conclusive. 
at  these  things  are  never  settled  by  reason  and  deliberation.  They  grow 
>  insensibly  by  long  usage  and  custom.  Thus  it  was  that  the  seal  came  to 
^  Qsed  to  denote  a  cautious  and  deliberate  execution  of  an  instrument, 
a  it  gradually  became  usual  for  people  to  write,  the  personal  signature 
r  the  party  interested  took  the  place  upon  common  instruments  of  the 

En  of  the  cross  and  the  signature  of  the  scrivener.  But  upon  documents 
ich  were  of  great  importance,  and  which  were  intended  to  be  conclusive^ 
le  old-fashioned  seal  was  retained. 

Therefore  at  the  present  day,  whenever  a  person  executes  a  pi^fxer  de- 
ling that  it  shall  be  as  conclusively  binding  as  possible,  it  is  usual  for 
im  to  affix  his  seal  to  his  signature.  It  is  true,  that  these  seals  in  most 
laes  consist  only  of  bits  of  paper  gummed  or  wafered  to  the  sheet,  and 
>mmonly  put  on  by  the  lawyer  when  he  draws  up  the  instrument.  But 
ley  serve  just  as  well  as  any  other  sign  to  show  that  the  instrument  belongs 
»  uie  solemn  and  conclusive  class. 

The  distinction,  then,  between  the  simple  receipt  and  the  sealed  or 
ledal  receipt  is,  that  while  the  former  is,  to  a  very  great  extent,  as  will 
s  more  fully  shown,  open  to  explanation,  and  even  to  contradiction  by 
10  party  who  gave  it^  the  sealed  receipt  is  in  general  conclusive  upon 
im,  and  absolutely  binding.  If,  indeed,  he  can  snow  that  he  was  induced 
Y  a  fraud  to  execute  the  receipt,  he  will  be  released ;  for  it  is  a  maxim  of 
le  law  that  fraud  vitiates  CFcrything.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  in  the  ab- 
»ce  of  fraud,  the  courts  of  law  consider  a  sealed  receipt  as  binding  upon 
le  party  giving  it,  no  matter  what  error  appears  to  exist  in  it 

In  illustration  of  this  principle  we  may  refer  to  a  case*  once  decided  in 
^glaod. 

Bountree,  the  plaintiff  in  this  case,  was  boatswain  of  a  man-of-war.  He 
fought  the  suit  against  a  Jew  named  Jacob,  living  at  Portsmouth,  who 
isde  it  his  business  to  act  as  agent  for  seamen  in  collecting  their  money, 
tountree  alleged  that  Jacob  lA^r^^^U^pted  Rountree^s  wages  from  the  gov- 
tnment  for  him,  and  owed  him  the  amount 
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Upon  the  trial,  Rountree  proved  that  Jacob  had  received  from  the  g(^  y- 
emment  oflScers  one  hundred  and  three  pounds  of  Roun tree's  wages,  av 
his  agent. 

As  a  defense  to  Rountree*s  claim,  Jacob  produced  an  irrecoverable 
power  of  attorney  executed  by  Rountree,  authorizing  Jacob  to  collect  hw 
wages,  and  a  deed,  also  executed  by  Rountree,  assigning  the  amount  to 
Jacob. 

The  deed  of  assignment  purported  to  have  been  made  *'*'  m  consideratioo 
of  one  hundred  pounds  twelve  shillings,"  paid  before  the  delivery  of  it; 
and  upon  this  deed  was  indorsed  a  'sealed  receipt  signed  by  Rountree,  and 
stating  that  he  had  "  received  the  within  mentioned  sum  of  one  hundred 
pounds  twelve  shillings  on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid." 

It  is  plain  that  these  papers,  if  left  unexplained,  would  show  that 
Rountree  sold  the  claim  to  Jacob,  and  received  his  pay  at  the  time  of 
the  sale. 

But  to  prove  that  this  was  not  so,  Rountree  called  the  attesting  witness 
to  the  deed,  and  desired  him  to  explain  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  deed  and  receipt  were  given.  This  witness  was  a  clerk  to  the  lawyer 
employed  by  the  Jew  Jacob.  He  testified  that  he  prepared  the  assign- 
ment, and  inserted  the  sum  mentioned  as  paid,  by  the  direction  of  Jacob ; 
but  that  he  read  over  both  assignment  and  receipt  to  Rountree  before  the 
latter  executed  them,  and  that  Rountree  said  they  were  right  But  no 
money  was  paid  to  Rountree  when  he  executed  the  papers.  It  also  ap- 
|>eared  that  neither  party  had  kept  any  account,  or  given  or  taken  any 
Touchers  of  money  advanced  or  received  by  Jacob,  as  affent  of  Rountree. 
Moreover,  the  plaintiff,  Rountree,  had  sent  word  to  Jacob  before  the  trial, 
requiring  him  to  produce  his  accounts  on  the  trial,  so  as  to  show  by  his 
charges,  if  he  could,  when  and  in  what  amounts  he  had  paid  money  to 
Rountree.  Jacob  did  not  do  this,  nor  did  he  offer  any  evidence  whatever 
to  show  that  he  had  ever  paid  Rountree  the  amount  It  was  a  fair  infer- 
ence, therefore,  that  he  had  not  paid  the  money,  or  at  least,  that  he  had 
kept  no  proper  account  of  it.  However,  the  decision  was  in  favor  of  Ja- 
cob, and  Rountree  appealed. 

After  the  judges  had  heard  the  arguments  on  the  appeal,  one  of  them 
remarked,  that  where  a  man,  by  an  instrument  under  seal,  acknowledges 
himself  to  be  satisfied,  it  was  a  good  bar  without  his  receiving  anything. 
And  the  Court,  after  deliberating  upon  the  case,  decided  that  this  was 
80 ;  and  that  the  sealed  receipt  was  conclusive  upon  Rountree,  notwith- 
standing the  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  he  had  never  received  his 
money. 

But  in  thus  speaking  of  receipts  under  seal,  we  refer  to  receipta  distinct 
and  independent  in  themselves,  and  do  not  include  clauses  acknowledging 
the  payment  of  money,  which  are  inserted  in  papers  executed  for  other 
purposes.  For  example,  it  is  common  to  say  in  a  deed  of  land  that  the 
person  who  sells  it,  does  so  in  consideration  of  such  and  such  a  sum,  *^  the 
receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged."  This  is  a  receipt,  and  it  is 
under  seal,  for  the  whole  deed  is  under  seal.  And  this  seal  renders  the 
whole  deed,  to  a  certain  extent,  conclusive  and  binding  upon  the  parties 
to  it,  so  far  as  its  direct  and  leading  object,  viz.,  the  conveyance  of  the 
land,  is  concerned.  It  is  very  properly  considered,  however,  that  this  con- 
clusive effect  of  the  seal  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  objects  which  the 
pairties  had  distinctly  in  view.    And  the  rules  of  law  which  have  been  laid 
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down  bj  the  courts  in  respect  to  the  construction  of  receipts  inserted  in 
sealed  instruments,  are  in  general  such  as  on  the  one  hand  preserve  in- 
violable the  leading  object  of  the  instrument,  and  on  the  other  permit 
justice  to  be  done,  even  after  its  execution,  in  matters  collateral  to  that 
object 

Thus,  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that  a  receipt  in  a  deed  cannot  be 
contradicted  or  explained  away  for  the  purpose  of  setting  aside  the  con- 
veyance, but  may  be  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  money.  The  party 
who  has  executed  such  a  deed  is  not  allowed  to  bring  a  suit  to  recover 
back  his  land,  saying,  "  I  never  was  paid  for  this  land,  as  is  falsely  stated 
in  this  receipt,  therefore  I  ought  to  have  my  land  back  again."  But  he 
may  sue  for  the  money,  saying,  "  It  is  not  true  that  I  received  this  money 
before  I  executed  this  deed,  although  it  is  so  stated ;  therefore  I  ought  to 
be  paid  now."  And  if  he  can  clearly  prove  that  he  was  not  paid,  he  may 
recover  the  money,  though  not  the  land. 
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FIRST   AND   SECOND   MORTOAGES. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Special  Term.  Before  Judge  Woodmff. 
Kew  York  City,  December  15,  1855.  Augustus  Jenkins  V5.  the  Continental 
^tnsorance  Company. 

Judge  W.  The  general  proposition  that  a  junior  incumbrancer  is  entitled  to 
redeem  a  prior  mortgage,  is,  I  apprehend,  too  well  settled  to  be  now*  opened  for 
discussion.  Such  is  the  language  of  the  elementary  treatises,  and  the  right  is 
Tecognized  in  numerous  adjudged  cases :  Fell  vs.  Brown,  2  Bro.  C.  C.  278  ;  Stone- 
liemer  x)s.  Thompson,  2  Alk.  440 ;  Knight  vs.  Knight,  3  p.  Williams,  331,4  Kent, 
Com.  162,  Story  Eq.  Jur.  sec.  1,023  ;  Burnet  vs.  Denniston  et  a/.,  5  Johns,  ch  36 ; 
Pardee  vs.  Van  Anken,  3  Barb.,  sec.  5,  535 ;  Averill  vs.  Taylor,  4,  Selden  44 ; 
Roosevelt  px.  the  President,  &c.  of  the  Bank  of  Niagara  and  others,  Hopk.,  ch.  5, 
579,  (s.  c.  on  appeal,  9  com.  409.) 

And  the  same  authorities  app^r  to  me  to  establish  that  the  redeeming  party, 
who  is  not  himself  liable  as  a  principal  debtor,  but  who  is  compelled  to  redeem 
for  the  protection  of  his  own  lien  upon  the  mortgaged  premises,  is  entitled  to  sub- 
rogation in  the  rights  of  the  senior  mortgagee.  The  right  of  the  senior  mortga- 
gee to  reauire  payment  of  the  mortgage  debt,  and  upon  defauH  to  file  his  bill  and 
obtain  a  decree  extinguishing  the  equity  of  redemption  and  foreclosing  all  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  mortgaged  premises,  carries  with  it  and  implies  a  right  in  each 
one  who  is  liable  to  be  thus  foreclosed,  or  rather  in  those  who  are  entitled  to  the 
estate  of  the  mortgagor  in  the  land,  or  who  have  a  legal  or  equitable  interest 
therein,  to  pay  the  mortgage  debt  in  discharge  of  such  senior  mort^page. 

To  this  extent  the  right  of  foreclosure  and  the  right  of  redemption  are  correla- 
tive. 

But  the  right  of  the  redeeming  party  to  subrogation  does  not  necessarily  follow 
fttnn  the  right  of  redemption,  although  the  language  used  by  some  would  seem  to 
warrant  that  inference.  That  right  Spends  upon  the  relation  of  the  parties  liable 
to  be  foreclosed,  to  each  other,  ue  particular  situation  of  the  party  claiming  such 
r^t,  and  especially  and  generally  upon  the  inquiry  whether  such  subrogation  is 
oeceBsary  for  the  protection  of  the  nghts  of  the  redeeming  party  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  interest,  and  therefore  upon  the  circumstances  in  which  the  right  of 
redemption  is  sought  to  be  exercised.  Thus,  when  there  are  several  successive 
Bortgages  upon  the  same  premises,  the  mortgagor  may  have  a  decree  for  the  ze- 
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demption  of  the  first  mortgage,  but  he,  by  payment  under  gach  a  decree,  acqaireg 
no  right  to  subrogation.  He  pays  his  debt,  and  the  first  mortgage  becomes  there- 
by satisfied.  So  the  grantee  of  the  mortgagor,  holding  the  fee  subject  to  the 
mortgages,  may  redeem  the  first  mortgage,  but  he  does  not  thereby  become  en- 
titled to  subrogation. 

^  This  illustration  bears  upon  the  present  case  no  further  than  to  show  that  the 
right  to  redeem  does  not  necessarily  include  the  right  to  subrogation  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  first  mortgage. 

In  the  present  case  the  defendants  hold  a  mortgage  which,  according  to  its 
terms,  is  payable. 

The  plaintiff*  holds  a  mortgage  given  to  secure  a  sum  of  money  which  will  not 
become  payable  until  the  year  1858,  and  the  question  raised  by  the  demurrer  here- 
in is,  whether  the  plaintiff,  to  whom  nothing  is  yet  payable,  who  alleg<«  nothing 
in  his  bill  showing  that  it  is  in  any  manner  necessary  for  his  protection  or  the 
preservation  of  the  security  he  holds,  cannot  only  insist  upon  his  right  to  nay  off 
8ie  first  mortgage,  but  may  also  claim  subrogation  to  the  position  of  the  first 
mortgagee,  and  compel  the  latter  to  assign  to  him  the  first  bond  and  mortgage. 

And  this  inquiry  involves  a  consideration  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  right 
of  subrogation  in  equity  proceeds,  which,  according  to  my  view  of  the  subject,  is, 
that  such  subrogation  is  necessary  to  his  protection,  and  this  will  be  true  wheiiL 
"  in  order  to  make  his  own  claim  beneficial  or  available,"  it  is  necessary  "  to  dis- 
engage the  property  from  the  previous  incumbrance.*'  ^ 

No  such  necessity,  nor  any  reason  whatever,  is  stated  in  the  complaint  herein 
for  seeking  to  redeem  the  first  mortgage — for  aupht  that  appears  in  the  complaint 
the  mortgagor  pays  the  interest  accruing  on  the  first  mortgage  promptly,  and 
pays  the  interest  accruing  to  the  plaintiff  as  it  becomes  due,  and  is  simply  avail- 
mg  himself  of  the  indulgence  of  the  first  mortgagee,  and  taking  the  credit  which 
the  terms  of  the  plaintiff's  mortaage  give  him.  The  first  mortgagee  does  not  call 
for  the  money,  and  does  not  wish  to  receive  it. 

The  plaintiff  appears  to  me  to  come  as  a  mere  volunteer,  (to  whom  nothing  is 
due — towards  whom,  for  aught  that  appears,  the  mortgagor  will  perform  evay 
duty  in  due  season  for  his  protection,)  to  interfere  between  the  first  mortgagee  and 
the  debtor  to  compel  the  latter  to  pay  the  debt  or  submit  to  be  foreclosed. 

That  these  are  circumstances  in  which  such  second  mortgagee  may  not  only 
redeem,  but  may  require  such  a  subrogation,  cannot  be  denied ;  and  when,  as 
formerly,  a  mortgage  was  entitled  to  the  actual  possession  of  the  mortgaged  prem- 
ises, and  to  the  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits  in  payment  of  the  mortgage  debt, 
such  right  is  no  doubt  general. 

In  this  last  case  his  title  to  the  possession  and  the  rents  and  profits  cannot  be 
exercised  unless  the  prior  incumbrance  is  removed. 

But  in  this  State  no  mortgagee  can,  by  statute,  maintain  ejectment 

His  only  proceeding  to  reach  the  premises  is  by  foreclosure,  and  so  long  as  no 
sum  either  of  interest  or  principal,  is  due  to  him,  the  prior  incumbrance  deprives 
him  of  no  interest  in  or  enjoyment  of  the  lands  mortgaged.  He  holds  his  mort- 
ffage  as  a  mere  security  for  the  future  payment  of  moneys  not  yet  due,  and  which, 
ror  aught  Uiat  appears  and  can  be  made  to  appear,  will  be  paid  to  him  by  the 
mortgagor  when  the  day  of  payment  arrives. 

If  the  first  mortgage  reouired  that  his  debt  should  be  paid — or  was  proceeding 
to  foreclose — or  if  he,  or  the  mortgagor,  or  both,  were  doing  anything  whatever, 
or  were  about  to  do  anything  which  could  operate  to  make  the  second  mortgage 
any  less  secure  or  available  than  it  was  at  the  moment  the  holder  of  the  latter  re- 
ceived it  as  a  security,  he  might  with  propriety  and  equity  call  upon  the  court, 
not  only  to  suffer  him  to  redeem  but  to  compel  an  assignment  of  such  first  mort- 
gage to  him  for  his  protection.  I  believe  tliat  in  every  case  to  which  I  have  been 
referred  by  counsel,  and  all  that  I  have  examined,  one  of  two  reasons  for  claiming 
redemption  and  subrogation  existed — either  the  second  mortgage  debt  (or  the 
debt  secured  by  the  subordinate  lien  when  redemption  was  sought  by  a  lien  holder 
by  judgment  or  otherwise)  was  actually  due  and  payable,  or  the  holder  of  the  first 
mortg^  was  about  to  fbrecloBe,  or  do  some  act  which  operated  to  impair  the 
security  of  the  claimant 
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Whffli  the  aeoond  mortgage  beoomeB  payable,  the  holder  comes  with  a  foil  right 
'to  reaaiie  that  the  property  be  applied  to  the  parent  of  the  sum  dae  to  himself, 
and  ttiis  cannot  be  done  without  *'  disengaging  it  from  previons  incambranoea," 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  holder  of  the  first  mortgage  demands  his  money,  or  is 
proceeding  to  foreclose,  then  the  second  mortgagee  may  rightfully  insist  upon  re- 
deeming, and  upon  being  subrogated  to  the  rights  of  the  first  mortgage.  If  the 
claim  to  redemption  comes  from  one  who  has  received  an 'absolute  conveyance  of 
the  eouity  of  redemption,  the  right  to  redeem  is  of  course  absolute  and  unqualified.. 
But  tne  second  mortgagee  in  this  case  has  only  a  conditional  conveyance  of  that 
equity.  He  holds  it  merely  as  security,  and  unless  he  can  show  some  reason  why 
it  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his  security  that  he  should  redeem,  I  perceive 
no  sufficient  reason  for  the  interposition  of  the  Court  to  enable  him  to  obtain  the 
possession  and  control  of  the  first  mortgage  debt.  He  has  already  all  that  he  bar- 
gained for,  and,  so  far  as  appears  from  the  present  complaint,  all  to  which  he  is 
equitably  entitled.  The  purpose  or  motive  prompting  him  to  seek  the  redemption 
is  not  disclosed  by  the  present  complaint ;  he  rests  on  the  naked  fact  that  he  nolds 
a  second  mortgage  not  yet  payaole.  If  the  Court  may  consider  what,  from 
the  description  of  the  mortgaged  premises  given  in  the  complaint,  seems  probable, 
viz. :  that  the  premises  consist  of  a  single  lot  of  ground,  with  the  buildings  there- 
on incapable  of  a  sale  in  parcels,  the  plaintiff  seeks  by  obtaining  the  control  of  the 
first  mortgage,  to  place  himself  in  a  position  in  which  he  may  practically  compel 
the  payment  of  his  own  mortgage  debt,  although  it  will  not  be  payable  until  1858 ; 
for,  obviously,  if  he  foreclose  the  first  mortgage,  and  the  premises  cannot  be  sold 
in  parcels,  he  will,  so  fiEtr  as  the  premises  are  sufficient,  be  able  to  collect  both 
debts,  unless  the  mortgagor  is  prepared  to  pay  off  the  first  mortgage. 

So  far  as  the  condition  of  the  second  mortgage  may  be  likened  to  that  of  a 
surety  for  the  payment  of  the  first  mortgage — and  I  am  aware  that  it  has  to  some 
extent  been  so  regarded — so  far  he  is  entitled  to  be  treated  with  favor  in  a  court 
of  er][uity,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  slight  grounds  to  apprehend  loss  would  be 
sufficient  to  warrant  his  prayer  for  the  relief  sought  in  this  case ;  and  if  it  appeared 
that  the  property  was  aepreciating  in  value,  or  that  it  was  not  kept  in  repair,  or 
that  he  had  received  his  mortgage  without  actual  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the 
first  mortgage,  or  upon  im  express  agreement,  or  even  a  plain  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  mortjE^or  to  pay  off  the  nrst  incumbrance  when  it  became  due,  so  as  to  render 
the  second  mortgage  available  for  any  ulterior  purposes  had  in  view  at  the  time  of 
its  delivery,  I  think  the  Court  should  in  either  of  tnesc  cases,  as  well  as  in  others 
before  mentioned,  grant  him  such  relief.  But  upon  the  merely  naked  statement 
that  he  holds  a  mortgage  on  the  etjuity  of  redemption,  conditioned  for  a  future 
pajrment  not  yet  due,  it  appears  to  me  that  he  makes  no  case  calling  for  the  inter- 
ference of  a  court  of  equity.  He  has  no  absolute  interest  in  the  equity  of  re- 
demption, the  mortgage  being,  under  our  laws,  a  mere  security ;  he  does  not  hold 
"Uie  whole  interest  of  the  mortgagor.  The  equity  of  redemption  is  pledged  to  him, 
it  is  true,  but  with  a  condition  hitherto  fully  performed,  (so  far  as  appears  by  the 
complaint]  and  which  may  be  fully  prformed  m  the  future.  He  shows  no  reason 
irhy  the  Court  should  interfere  in  his  relief  for  any  purpose.  It  will  be  in  season 
to  invoke  <mch  interposition  when  his  mortgagor  makes  some  default  in  the  per- 
fbrmance  of  the  condition,  or  when  the  first  mortgagee  calls  for  payment,  or  when 
some  fact  can  be  alleged  showing  that  his  own  security  is  in  peril,  or  that  the  mort» 
gagor  is  sulOfering  either  the  property  to  depreciate  or  the  first  mortgage  debts  to 
accumulate,  or  that  the  security  is  inadequate,  or  that  the  mortgagor  is  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  rents  and  profits,  without  applying  them  towards  the  reduction  of 
the  first  mortgage,  or  that  some  other  reason  exists  for  interference  to  save  hun 
from  loss. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  special  circumstances  exist,  in  the  present  case,  which, 
if  alleged,  would  make  the  plaintiff's  case  quite  clear ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  prove  to  be  a  contest  between  two  mortgage  creditors  as  to  who  shall  have 
the  benefit  of  a  safe  investment  on  bond  and  mortgage  which  the  mortgagor  has 
no  desire  to  pay  off.  If  the  latter  be  the  truth,  it  is  obvious  that  the  mortgagor, 
by  giviiig  to  the  defendants  another  mortgage,  even  for  one  hundred  dollars,  on  a 
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credit  of  ten  or  twenty  years,  would  place  them  in  as  good  a  position — eren  if  the 
plaintifif  was  to  have  a  decree  herein — to  claim,  in  their  turn,  a  redemption  of  the 
nrst  mortgage,  as  the  plaintiff  is  now  in. 

The  considerations  I  have  mentioned,  very  naturally,  I  think,  suggest  the  in- 
quh*y — whether,  in  any  view  of  the  case,  a  decree  could  be  made  for  the  plaim 


wittiout  having  the  mortgagor  before  the  court,  and  also  the  present  owner  of  th^ 
fee  ?    The  demurrer  raises  no  such  objection  to  the  plaintiff's  complaint ;  but  in- 
quiry may  be  useful  if  the  plaintiff  should  think  proper  to  amend  his  complaint  ia 
other  respects,  and  deem  it  prudent  to  bring  in  other  parties.   (See  Fell  vs.  Brown,, 
2  Born.  C.  C,  278,  and  3  P.  Williams,  331,  Stonehemer  vs.  Thompson.) 

My  conclusion  is,  that  the  demurrer  should  be  sustained,  with  leave  to  the  plain- 
tiff  to  amend  on  the  usual  terms. 

innkeepers'  liability  for  MONET  AND  HBRCHANDI8B  LOST. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  New  York  city,  January  11th,  1856.  Van 
Wyck  vs,  Howard. 

Daly,  J.  The  argument  at  the  close  of  the  trial,  that  the  plaintiff  might  take 
judgment  for  the  value  of  Uiejewelry,  $32,  was  an  admission  of  the  competency  of 
the  witness  Forbes,  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  assignment,  and  a  waiver  of  the  objec- 
tion made  to  certain  questions  as  leading.  The  only  point,  therefore,  to  be  deter- 
mined is,  whether  the  plaintiff  can  recover  for  the  money  which  was  lost 

An  innkeeper's  liability  is  not  limited,  like  that  of  a.carrier  of  passafigers,  to  the 
care  merely  of  that  species  of  property  which  comes  under  the  denomination  of 
baggage.  The  carrier  of  passengers  performs  a  distinct  employment  He  under- 
takes to  transport  the  passenger  and  his  baggage.  The  baggage  is  what  travelefs 
usually  carry  with  them,  or  what  is  essentia  or  necessary  to  the  travder  in  the 
course  of  his  journey.  The  care  of  it  is  incident  to  and  forms  a  part  of  the  con- 
tract for  the  carriage  of  the  passenger,  for  which  the  carrier  is  compensated  by 
the  fare  or  rate  agreed  upon.  But  for  anything  beyond  mere  baggage  the  carrier 
k  entitled  to  extra  compensation,  it  is  not  embraced  or  compensateid  for  in  the 
fkre  paid  by  the  passenger,  and  if  he  has  anything  with  him  not  coming  under  the 
denomination  of  baggage,  of  which  the  carrier  is  not  advised,  for  the  carriage  of 
which  he  receives  nothing,  it  is  at  the  risk  of  the  passenger,  and  the  carrier  is  not 
liable  in  the  event  of  its  loss. 

But  the  occupation  of  the  innkeeper  is  different  He  keeps  a  place  of  entertain- 
ment for  the  reception  of  all  who  travel,  whether  in  their  own  vehicle  or  otherwise, 
IB  which  the  farmer  carrying  his  produce  to  market,  the  trader  vending  his  wares 
about  the  country,  the  traveler  wiUi  simply  his  baggage,  or  the  passenger  joumer- 
iBg  on  foot,  equally  find  accommodation ;  and  where  provision  is  made  not  merely 
for  the  personal  entertainment  of  the  guest,  but  for  the  housing  and  safe  keepiiu^ 
of  the  property  he  brings  with  him,  while  he  rests  or  reposes  at  the  inn.  In  modk 
em  times,  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  accom- 
modation afforded  by  inns.  Anciently,  the  inn  was  a  kind  of  warehouse  or  hotel, 
in  which  travelers,  in  journeying  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other  for  the 
purposes  of  trade  or  Commerce,  found  a  t^porary  acconunodation  for  their  mer- 
chandise. 

But  now,  that  superior  facilities  exist  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise,  as 
respects  the  cost,  the  speed,  and  the  security  of  its  transport  this  description  of  inn 
has  fallen  very  much  into  disuse,  except  in  remote  or  sparsely  settled  districts.  In 
cities  and  large  towns,  to  which  travelers  journey  by  railroad  or  steamboat,  inns — 
or,  as  they  are  commonly  known  in  this  country,  hotels — are  simply  establishments 
for  the  reception  of  travelers  accompanied  merely  with  their  ordinary  baggage. 
The  proprietors  of  such  establishments,  as  they  make  no  provision  of  the  kind  of 
accommodation  that  was  afforded  by  the  ancient  inns,  are  under  no  obligation  to 
receive  a  traveler  with  merchandise,  and  may,  if  they  think  proper,  refuse  to  house 
or  take  care  of  it 

But  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  inn,  or  the  kind  of  accommodation  af- 
forded, if  the  innkeeper  receives  the  guest  and  his  goods,  he  charges  himself  with 
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eh-  safe  keeping.  The  moment  the  goods  are  infra  hospitium,  the  liability  of  the 
okeeper  attaches,  and  that  liability  extends  to  goods,  chattels,  and  movables  of 
ly  kind  or  description  which  the  traveler  brings  with  him.  (Colyes  Case,  8 
Dke,  32  ;  Anthon's  Law  Stndent,  55.)  The  defendant,  therefore,  was  chargeable 
ith  the  safe  keeping  of  Forbes's  portmanteau  and  all  that  it  contained ;  and  even 
the  defendant's  liability  cxtonded  no  farther  than  the  care  of  the  luggage  of  his 
lests,  the  money  lost  would  come  within  what  is  usually  known  as  baggage, 
orbes  was  a  traveler  who  had  just  arrived  from  Europe,  having  in  his  portman- 
an  $450  in  foreign  and  American  gold  pieces — a  sum  which  no  Court  or  jury 
mid  say  was  more  than  was  necessary  for  his  ordinary  traveling  expenses.  The 
laintiff  is  entitled  to  judgment  of  $482. 

DECISIONS  ON  THE  LAW  OF  COPARTNERSHIP. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  New  York,  General  Term,  1854.  Before  Hon.  Judges 
[itchell,  Boosevelt,  and  Clerke.    Mills  vs.  Thursby. 

Roosevelt,  J. — ^That  a  partnership  was  formed  between  Mills  and  Thursby  ad- 
its of  no  dispute.  That  the  particular  partnership  mentioned  in  the  unexecuted 
ritten  articles  was  not  consummated,  I  tnink  equally  clear.  The  refusal  to  exc- 
ite the  articles  after  they  were  drawn  is  decisive  on  that  point,  to  say  nothing  of 
le  injustice  and  absurdity  of  one,  at  least,  of  their  provisions.  What,  then,  so 
r  as  theyliad  any,  was  the  unwritten  understanding  of  the  parties,  or  their  pre- 
med  understanding,  resulting  from  the  justice  and  equity  of  the  case  ?  Mills,  in 
et,  put  in  no  capital,  although  he  had  stipulated  to  do  so.  Thursby,  temporarily, 
least,  loaned  or  let  to  the  firm  the  establishment  and  its  appurtenances.  As 
ch  was  to  contribute  equally  his  whole  time  and  skill,  each,  in  tne  absence  of  any 
ison  or  provision  to  the  contrary,  was  to  be  entitled  to  an  equal  half  of  the  pro- 
5.  In  estimating  these,  however,  it  is  manifest  that  the  rent  or  interest  of  the 
>ck  and  establishment  was  first  to  be  deducted,  and  paid  or -credited  to  Thursby ; 
,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  half  was  to  be  credited  to  Thursby,  and  charged 
Mills,  individually.  Thus,  assuming  the  value  of  the  establishment,  Ac,  to  be 
0,000,  and  treating  that  amount  as  a  sum  of  money  loaned  by  Thursby  to  the 
m,  he  would  be  entitled  to  $2,100  per  annum.  As  a  member  of  the  firm,  he 
mid  pay  one-half  of  this  to  himself,  and  by  a  charge  in  his  favor  and  against 
ills,  tne  latter  would  pay  the  other  half.  Such  an  arrangement,  however,  could 
ly  answer  for  a  very  short  time ;  for  interest  at  7  per  cent,  it  is  apparent,  is  no 
aivalcnt  for  any  length  of  time  for  the  use  of  machinery.  Accordingly,  the 
riod.  we  find,  was  limited  to  less  than  sixty  days.  This  period  Mills,  contrary 
,  and  in  violation  of,  the  understanding,  protracted  to  more  than  eighteen  months, 
e  has  no  right,  therefore,  to  confine  Thursby  to  the  basis  of  merely  legal  interest 
ither  a  suitable  rent  should  be  charged — not  less,  probably,  than  10  per  cent — 
•  interest  at  7,  and  a  liberal  allowance  in  addition,  for  wear  and  tear  of  machine- 
•.  The  idea  of  rent  does  not  appear  to  have  been  suggested  on  the  reference  j 
id  on  the  other  hand  there  has  been  no  allowance  for  wear  and  tear.  There  is  a 
large,  it  is  true,  of  about  $7,000  "  for  new  engine,  machinery,  and  building," 
lao»l  to  the  expense  account ;  and  as  this  went  in  reduction  of  profits,  it  was  in 
feet  paid  half  by  each  partner.  The  referees,  therefore,  in  giving  the  thinffs  pur- 
lased  wholly  to  Thursby,  have  very  properly  required  him  to  pay  the  whole  of 
leir  cost  But  this  circumstance,  instead  of  removing  the  objection  arising  from 
ear  and  tear,  rather  aggravates  it,  for  Thursby,  in  this  way,  not  only  gets  no 
nnpensation  for  the  diminished  value  of  the  original  machinery,  but  none  for  the 
iminished  value  of  the  superadded  $7,000  worth,  which  had  been  in  use  nearly 
ghtcen  months.  Had  Mills,  as  he  agreed,  promptly  paid,  and  taken  a  convey- 
ice  of  the  one  undivided  half,  he  would  have  borne,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
s  equal  half  of  the  loss.  And  shall  he  profit  by  his  own  default?  Especially 
hen  be  avers,  as  he  does  in  his  replication  to  Thursby's  answer,  that  "  he  was  al- 
ays  abundantly  able  to  pay  the  amount  agreed,  and  only  deferred  payment  there- 
l,  under  his  agreement,  in  order  to  sell  a  portion  of  his  farm  advantageonsly." 
tODBolting  thus  his  own  advantage,  in  breach  of  his  obligation  to  Thurwy,  shall 
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he  be  pemiitted  to  throw  the  loss  upon  Thursbj  also?    For  wear  and  tear  ofma 
diinery  ig  a  Ion  b»  mach  as  destruction  by  fire,  or  by  bad  debts.    But  Thursb^H^p 
has  not  only  been  charged  with  the  fall  value  of  the  machinery,  as  if  it  were  goot — ^ 
■g  new,  or  at  least  as  ^ood  as  when  first  used  b^  the  partnership,  but  also  with  tbo^E? 
outstanding  debts,  as  if  they  were  actual  cash  m  hand.    He  clainied,  it  is  true,  a^c3 
excluKirc  right  to  these  debts ;  but  he  did  so,  it  must  be  remembered,  on  the  as^- 
funption  that  there  was  no  partnership.    Taking  away  his  supposed  right,  ^^ 
cannot  properly  charge  him  with  its  consequent  burden.    K  Mills  is  to  be  a^judgeO 
a  partner,  and  as  such  entitled  to  an  equality  of  profits,  every  principle  of  justice 
r«c|uires  that,  like  other  partners,  he  should  be  subjected  to  an  equality  of  losses. 
These  debts,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  being  in  the  partnership  name,  were  as  much 
open  to  collection  by  Mills  as  by  Thursby,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  better 
reason  for  charging  them  to  Thursby,  as  cash  received  by  him,  than  to  Mills,  as 
cash  received  by  him.    If  Tliursby,  in  fact,  collects!  them,  he  should  be  charged 
with  them  ;  but  that  fact,  like  any  other,  if  it  existed,  was  not  to  be  presumed, 
but  j)rovpd.    Mills,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  without  any  cod- 
tribution  of  capital,  demands  half  the  profits ;  and  that  as  against  a  man  who  had 
pXL  established  custom — who  contributed  the  means,  and  all  his  own  time  and  labor. 
Such  a  claim,  it  is  obvious,  challenges  no  peculiar  favor.    It  seems  to  me,  there- 
fore, that  the  representatives  of  Thursby,  if  they  desu^  it,  should  have  an  ^^por- 
tunit^r  of  showing  these  errors,  if  in  reality  they  amount  to  a  sum  of  sumcient 
magnitude  to  warrant  the  expense ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  being  an  equih^  case, 
no  costs,  under  the  circumstances,  should  be  charged  against  them,  beyond  the  one- 
half  of  tlie  referees'  fees. 

MiTcruELL,  J.  I  concur  in  the  opinion  of  my  brother  Roosevelt,  that  no  cash 
should  1)0  paid  by  the  defendant  beyond  the  one-half  of  the  referees*  feesL  Most 
extravagant  claims  were  set  up  by  the  plaintifi*,  and  which  must  have  forbidden  an 
early  compromise  or  settlement  of  the  suit,  and  they  were  mostly  found  agamst 
him.  He  claimed  that  the  defendant  was  to  contribute  $30,000  to  the  firm,  and 
he  to  contribute  only  815,000  or  $20,000.  The  referees  find  that  he  was  to  pay 
the  $1 5.000,  not  to  the  finn,  when  he  would  be  immediately  a  half-owner  of  it, 
but  to  Thui-sby  individually.  He  admits  that  Thursby  was  an  illiterate  man,  and 
yet  he  relied  on  a  draft  agreement,  in  which  his  version  of  the  agreement  was  con- 
tained, but  which  Thursby  refused  to  sign  as  evidence  of  such  an  agreement  The 
referees  find  against  that  nistrument.  He  insisted  he  had  paid  his  whole  share  of 
the  eupital  into  the  firm ;  the  referees  find  that  he  has  paid  nothing,  but  only  con- 
tributed his  attention  and  time.  He  claimed  that,  by  the  books,  over  $11,000 
were  due  to  him  for  his  share  of  profits  on  1st  January,  1848  ;  the  referees  find 
that  it  was  only  about  half  that  sum. 

He  allegeil  that  improvements  were  made  to  machinery.  &c.,  to  the  amount  of 
$25,000 ;  the  referees  find  the  sum  to  be  a  little  over  $7,000.  He  alleges  that 
then^  was  due  him  $28,000 ;  the  referees  find  it  to  be  $14,094  49,  besides  interest 
Lastly,  the  referees  do  not  give  him  costs.  It  is  an  equity  case  between  partners, 
and  the  accounting  was  necessary ;  it  was  right,  therelbre,  that  each  shall  pay  half 
the  refei-ees'  fees,  and  pay  his  own  costs.  As  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery, 
if  the  plaintiff"  is  liable  for  that,  he  might  also  be  entitled  to  the  appreciation  m 
the  value  of  the  n^al  estate.  Tliat  appreciation  is  not  proved,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  fact  that  the  machinery  was  not  kept  by  the  repairs  equal  to  what  it  was 
in  the  beginning  is  not  proved.  As  to  bad  debts,  there  was  no  proof  that  there 
were  any  such,  and  considering  the  healthy  state  of  business  from  February,  1847, 
to  Augiust.  1848,  it  is  not  likely  there  were  many  in  fact  The  referees*  had  no 
proot  that  anv  were  bad.  and  so*  assumed  that  all  were  good.  If  the  judgment, 
Thwfore,  is  ahinned.  except  as  to  the  costs,  and  with  leave  to  the  defendant,  not- 
withstanding the  judgment,  to  move  to  open  the  reference  on  the  question  as  to 
bad  debts  and  wt*ar  and  tear  of  machinery,  provideil  he  can  clearly  satisfy  the 
court*  at  special  terra,  that  iiyustice  has  been  done  to  him  in  those  matters  to  an 
amount  exct\Hiing  at  least  $1,000.  justice  may  be  thus  done  to  both  parties,  the 
defendant  in  such  case  immediately  paying  to  the  plaintifi*  all  the  amount  of  the 
BiodifitHl  judgment,  except  the  sum  as  to  which  the  special  term  shall  be  satisfied 
1m  was  iiyored. 
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isMums  w  Ta«  mokit  mabkbt— dhappiabaiicb  of  coir— bbaltbt  coNvmoR  or  tbb  covrtbt 

TmA»B— IRTBBBAL  BTIBBROBB  OF  PBOIFBBITT— FOBBIOH  BXCBAROB-^POUTICAL  TBOVBLBl  Dl 
TBBXB  IRFLUBRCB  OR  COHMBBCIAL  ArFAlBB— BSTIHOR  OF  TUB  TABIFF— TBB  BARK  HOTBMBBT  AT 
■0BTOll»  RBW  TOBK,  PBILASBLPBIA,  ARO  BALTXM0BB~DBP0«1T«  AT  TBB  RBW  TOBK  AllAT  OPHCB 
— IHFUBTt  AT  RBW  TOBB,  BOITOR,  FB1LADB1.FB1A,  AR9  BALTtMOBB— COMMBBCB  OF  RBW  TOBK  FOB 
mSTBAB-BZFOBTlFBOM  RBW  OBLBARf— IHFOBTt  ARO  BZPOBTt  AT  ALL  TKB  POBTB  OF  TBB 
WIOTBB  BTATBl  VK  A  TABIBTT  OF  PABTIOULABB  WITH  COHPAmATIFB  TABLBl,  BTC. 

Thb  most  noticeable  feature  in  tbe  aspect  of  commercial  affairs,  during  the  last 
lOQth,  has  been  the  pressure  in  the  money  market,  which  has  been  felt  in  all  parts 
rthe  country,  but  has  been  most  serere  at  the  North  and  East  In  Boston,  New 
Tork,  and  Philadelphia,  capital  readily  commanded  10  a  12  per  cent  per  annum,* 
poD  prime  securities,  and  was  not  plenty  even  at  these  high  rates.  There  appears 
>  have  been  an  unusual  absorption  of  capital  by  the  community  outside  of  the 
•nks.  Especially  about  the  first  of  January  several  millions  of  specie  disappeared 
rom  tbe  ordinary  duumels  of  trade  without  haying  been  shipped  from  the  country. 
'art  of  it  went  to  replenish  private  purses  which  had  become  exhausted  during 
he  previous  scarcity,  but  there  has  been  much  of  it  hoarded  by  those  whose  sav- 
QgB  are  hidden  away  from  every  human  eye  save  their  own.  The  extraordinary 
Kessure  just  before  New  Tear's  Day  was  explained  by  the  calling  in  of  loans 
ireparatory  to  the  grand  disbursements  made  for  interest,  dividends,  &c.,  on  or 
ihout  the  first  of  January.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  as  soon  as  these  amounts 
me  again  released,  the  supply  of  capital  would  be  abundant,  and  rates  of  interest 
I  inror  of  the  borrower.  The  issue  has  disappointed  all  these  hopes ;  the  pressure 
^  greater  at  New  York  after  the  first  two  weeks  of  January  than  before,  and 
)mnX  weak  houses  were  obliged  to  yield  to  its  severity  and  suspend  payments, 
ad  it  was  not  until  after  the  middle  of  the  month  that  the  pressure  abated. 

T%ere  is  a  large  amount  of  capital  distributed  through  the  interior,  and  this  must 
B  gathered  up  and  returned  in  part  to  the  seaboard,  before  there  can  be  any  per- 
luent  change  in  the  money  market.  The  country  is  rich  beyond  comparison 
ifh  any  former  period  of  its  history,  and  has  within  it  all  the  elements  of  com- 
lereial  prosperity.  If  these  are  developed  with  less  symmetry  than  could  be  de- 
red,  it  is  still  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  wc  are  making  progress  in  the  right  di- 
3cUon. 

Foreign  exchange  has  been  comparatively  inactive.  Bankers  who  have  grant- 
i  large  credits  abroad  have  been  obliged  to  purchase  in  order  to  cover  their  ao- 
OQDty  bat  importers  have  found  it  quite  enough  to  meet  their  payments  for  duties, 
nd  have  not  been  able  to  purchase  freely  of  foreign  bills  even  when  offered  at  a 
onoesBlon  in  prices.  Sixty-day  bills  on  London  hilve  sold  at  New  York,  during 
he  month,  mostly  at  108  a  108^,  but  second  class  bills  have  be^  purdiased  at 
wy  irregular  rates. 

The  political  troubles  hinted  at  in  our  last,  have  created  but  little  excitement 
mee  we  wrote,  until  just  at  the  close,  the  question  was  again  partially  revived  by 
the  rumors  concerning  the  dismissal  of  the  British  minister  resident  at  Washing- 
toBy  and  the  probable  recall  of  Mr.  Buchanan.  It  can  hardly  be  possible  that  two 
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nations  bound  by  bo  many  ties  of  interest  and  affection,  as  are  Engl 
United  States,  can  become  involved  in  any  serious  difficulties  ^rowinj 
of  the  questions  now  under  discussion.  Some  think  that  it  is  the  purpose 
and  France  to  draw  us  into  the  present  European  controversy,  that 
profit  commercially  by  our  position  as  neutrals.  But  we  do  not  bdic 
such  purpose  is  entertained,  and  we  give  our  trans-Atlantic  kinsmc 
more  sense  than  to  desire  such  a  consummation. 

Our  country  is,  in  a  great  measure,  unprepared  for  war,  but  we 
something  more  than  msJce-weights  in  any  balance  in  which  our  inta 
cast,  and  we  cannot  think  that  any  European  power,  however  cool 
present  superiority,  would  wantonly  provoke  us  to  a  declaration  of  ho 

Since  our  last  was  written  the  message  of  the  President  has  been  si 
Congress,  but  as  it  has  been  widely  published  and  commented  upon  1 
press,  we  need  not  further  allude  to  it.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  o 
ury  has  been  acceptable  to  nearly  all  classes,  especially  in  the  propoo 
tion  of  the  tariff.  If  the  raw  materials  can  be  admitted  into  the  o 
free,  such  duties  on  manufactured  articles  as  may  be  required  for  i 
abundantly  satisfy  the  friends  of  domestic  industry.  ^ 

The  banks  have  done  what  they  could  during  the  recent  pressure  t 
date  their  customers  and  relieve  the  market.  At  New  York  the  du 
have  generally  increased,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  comparisoi 

WSKKLT  AVXEAGn  WBW  YOEK  CITT  BA1IK8. 

Loans  and 

Date.                Capital.  Diaooanta.              Specie.  Clreolatlon. 

Dec.16,1866.  49,244,620  98,800,038  11«684,076  7,'70],062 

Dec  28 49,244,620  94,880,487  12,088,869  7,788,898 

I>ea29 49,244,620  96,114,060  10,788,099  7,841,946 

Jan.  6,1866.  49,458,660  95,868,890  11,687,209  7,908.656 

Jan.  12 49,468,660  96,145.408  11.777,711  7,612.507 

Jan.  19 49,458.660  96,882,968  18,885,260  7,462,706 

The  fluctuations  in  specie  are  not  owing  to  exports,  but  to  the  al 
the  country,  already  noticed  in  this  article,  part  of  which  is  now  flow 
us.  The  dianges  in  the  deposits  are  more  apparent  than  real,  as  the  d 
on  one  bank  and  deposited  in  another  are  included,  and  large  sums  «r 
ooed  twice.  If  business  is  active  and  payments  large,  this  class  of  di 
course,  largely  increased. 

The  following  will  show  the  movement  in  Boston : — 

WKKKLT  AVUAGXS  AT  BOSTON. 

December  17.  December  24.  December  31.  January  7. 

Capital $81,960,000  |.S1,960,000  181,960,000' $81,960,000 

Loans  and  discounta.    50,841,584  60,205.893  51,284,192  61,662,72$ 

Specie 8,688,142  8,785.868  8,519,158  8,475,44$ 

Due  f^om  other  banks      8,067,776  7.618,916  7,899,192  8,054,0M 

Due  to  other  banks..       5.097,292  5,895,581  5,508.512  5.904,4$$ 

DepoeiU 14,282,222  14,288.765  14.167.266  14.769^$ 

Circulation 7,750,896  7,512,650  7,670.446  7,995,407 

We  also  annex  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Massachuaett 
fingniiAtng  between  the  Boston  and  the  country  banks,  on  January  *i 
of  Uie  last  monthly  statement :— 
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^  lununn. 

36eit7.  laseoontry.  Totel. 

?        CtphiL $81,960,000  $26,227,000  $68,181,000 

r        ^'et  circnIatioD 6,646,986  12,611,827  18.067,762 

i^epoeiu 14,769,362  6,960,866  20,780,217 

Profits  OD  band 8,482,092  2,613,878  6,996,970 

Total $66,767,879  $47,218,670        $102,970,949 

&S80UE0E8. 

^0(68,  bUls  of  exchange,  Ae. $61,662,726    $46,660,160    $97,222,876 

Specie 8,476,446  1,022,286  4,497,731 

w^iesUte 619,207  681,186  1,260,342 

ToUl $66,767,879  $47,218,670        $102,070,949 

'Hie  above  statement  exhibits,  upon  comparison  with  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1855,  an  increase  in  the  items  of  capital  of  $872,392  ;  of  net  circulation, 
^l**?  38,194;  of  deposits,  $4,028,586  ;  of  loans,  $6,533,105;  and  of  specie, 
«<to^l9. 

X'he  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Baltimore 
^ks,  on  or  abont  Jaooary  1st,  in  each  of  the  last  eight  years  : — 

Diaeoanti.  Specie.  Circulation.        DepoeiU. 

1^&6 $16,897,869       $2,882,762       $8,878,480      $6,486,862 

^85  5« 14,279,868         2,484,946         2,688,708         6,868.628 

l^ft^r 14,969,218         2,848,708         2,966.682         6,962,989 

1^S3 14.291.221         2,991,910         8,828,068         6,021,707 

1^52 11,428,609         1,967,664         2,180,667         8,912,977 

1*51 11,788,716         2,880,174         2,281,918         4,628,966 

l^fiO 10,924,118         2,118,768         2,978,688         8,648.817 

1^69 9,797,417         1,781,911         1,826.168        2,827,896 

Xhe  last  statement  of  the  Philadelphia  banks  was  made  up  to  November  4th, 
IB  5 5,  but  has  just  been  published  by  the  Auditor-General  of  Pennsylvania.  It  ii 
**  followB : — 

LBADiifo  rrxMS  or  thx  philadelfhia  banks,  movkmber  4,  1866. 

Capital  Doe  Bills 

Xamea.  atock.       Circaletion.    depositors,  diseounted.     Specie. 

^iladelphia  Bank $1,160,000  $423,830  $l,:f86,174  $2,868,981  $801,618 

^^kofPeDDtylvaoia 1,876,000  884,189  1,676,791  8,098,860  688,814 

»«Dk  of  Commerce  260,000  166,926  626,662  680,612  882,818 

5i*nui:  and  MecL  Bank 800,000  886,676  666,980  948,707  817,446 

^«cbaDic8'  Bank 800,000  887,666  1,129,886  1,679,696  187,066 

^csteraBank 418,600  226,246  916,842  1,221,498  198,864 

f^k  of  N.  Liberiiea 460,000  196,284  868,412  1,076,810  88.609 

^vinera'audMech.BaDk....  1,260,000  881,600  1,784,171  2,624,899  486,870 

^k  of  Penn  Town  Township  860,000  182,066  747,708  1,018,687  102,016 

^ommeraal  Baok 1,000,000  286,019  989,616  2,027,494  67,881 

i;         girvd  Bank 1.260,000  688,940  1,042,948  1,498,617  404,228 

I        f^k  o£N.  America 1,000,000  424,690  1,794,462  2,088,429  408,264 

§?«Uiwark  Bank 260,000  167,216  772,846  877,869  197,785 

KeoiiQgtoD  Bank 260,000  166,280  696,898  748,896  164.168 

^rxiaMien't  Bank 160,000  160,866  428,886  444,248  184,686 

^Udation  Bank 260,000  78,916  184,418  881,808  60,088 

OtDkofQermanlown 200,000  121,404  280,764  688,292  41,228 

^  Total 11,198.600  6,068,686  14,687,866  24,966,666  4,101,478 

4  ^  time  1864 10,700,000  4,692,146  14,942,602  26,286,819  8,940,189 

^^i&e  tOM  1868 10,700,000  5,079,681  18,640,988  21,964,702  6,894,050 
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Under  the  head  of  specie,  several  of  these  banks  inclnde  "  specie  items,"  wbich 
swells  the  total  beyond  the  actual  stock  of  coin  on  hand. 

The  deposits  at  the  New  York  Assay  OflBce  continue  Jarge.  The  following 
will  show  the  total  for  December : — 

DEPOfirre  AT  THE  ABSAV    OFFICE,  MEW  TORE,  FOE  THE  XOMTH  OF  DECEMBEE. 

Gold.  SllTer.  Total 

Foreign  coinA. $4,000  00  $9,000  00  $13,000  00 

Foreign  bullion 88.006  00  87,697  00  70,697  00 

]>omeetic  bullion 8,268,000  00  84,000  00  8,287,000  00 


Total  depotifeB $8,800,000  00        $70,697  00      $8,870,697  00 

Total  deposits  payable  in  bars. 818,000  00 

Total  deposits  payable  in  coins .- 2,667,697  00 

Gold  bars  stamped 2.640,826  7« 

Transmitted  to  U.  SUtes  Mint,  Philadelphia,  for  coinage 2,640,826  76 

The  deposits  for  bars  were  all  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  the  later  depooti 
being  all  for  coin,  since  the  demand  for  export  ceased.  Incladed  in  the  Umted 
States  gold  were  $200,000  California  Branch  Mint  bars.  The  Philadelphia  Mint 
has  been  closed  for  several  months  for  repairs,  and  will  not  probably  be  opened  for 
a  month  or  two  to  come.  Meanwhile  the  stot;k  of  bullion  awaiting  coinage  is 
largely  accumulating. 

The  following  will  show  the  comparative  imports  at  New  York,  Boston,  Fhilar 
delphia,  and  Baltimore  for  the  years  : — 

18SI.  18M.  18S$. 

New  York $194,097,662  $181,871,472  $167  860,288 

Boston 48,817,879  46,480,444  41,984,018 

PhiUdelpbia 18.724,684  16,008,787 

Baltimore 6,881,671  7,760,887  7,772,691 

THE   RECEIPTS  FOE   DUTIES  AT  THE   ABOVE- NAMED  POETS  WBEE   AS  FOLLOWS: — 

New  York.  Botton.  PbiUdelphis.         BsltliDore. 

1866 $84,887,808        $7,788,784        $8,688,617         $887,687 

We  annex  some  farther  summary  statements  of  the  Commeroe  of  New  York  for 
the  year,  reserving,  however,  full  details  for  a  future  issue,  in  a  separate  article. 
The  total  foreign  imports  at  New  York  for  December,  1855,  were  $6,207,67^ 
greater  than  for  December,  1854 ;  and  $1,595,227  greater  than  f(H*  December, 
1853.  The  total  foreign  imports  at  New  York  for  the  year  1855  were  823,511,234r 
less  than  for  1854.  and  $36,237,414  less  than  1853.  They  show  a  large  gaiiw 
however,  on  any  year  previous  to  the  last  named.  We  annex  a  summary  oompari-- 
son  for  four  years : — 

FOaEIGS  IMPOETS  AT  KEW  TOEK. 

i8ii       i$5t.       \m.       vm. 

Entered  for  ooDsomptioo....  $106,670,411  $164,816,091  $181,678,729  $115,686,02ir 
Entered  for  warehousing. . . .        8.666,641       25,197,091       81.916,266       27.216,689 

Free  goods 12,105.842       12,166,887       16,768,916       14,108,940 

Specie  and  buU»on 2,408.826        2.429.088        2,107,672  865,681 

Total  MliiW  a  Hm  poll.  •«•  $12M49,ei9  $194,097,662  $181,871,4'7t  $l»7«860^2if 


fljwmtfitit/  Ckromele  and  BevUw.  MS 

Qse  imports,  less  than  half  have  coxisisted  of  dry  goods,  and  the  remainder 
rid  merchandise.     The  receipts  of  dry  goods  have  been  divided  as  fol- 

iMPOETs  or  roEBQH  Dar  oooob  at  kkw  toek. 

18Si         18$1.  18S4.         im. 

rtnresofwool |1647«.241  $28,214,146  $22,689,658  $18,687^7 

ttures  of  cotton 11,128,846     16,808,478     16.892,886  10,610,728 

itores  of  silk 22,968,889     84,129.678     28,628,106  28.197,480 

{tores  of  flax 6,687,927      8,790,185      7,688,572  6,706,864 

neons  dry  goods 4.712,742      6,766,879      6,099,214  5,922,158 


al  dry  goods. $61,664,144  $98,704,211  $80,842,986  $64,794,062 

Sports  from  New  York  for  Decemb^,  exclusive  of  specie,  are  93,822,103 
ban  for  December,  1854,  and  92,026,059  larger  than  for  December,  1853. 
year  1855  the  exports  at  New  York,  exclusive  of  specie,  are  larger  than 
ore  known  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Especially  is  this  the  case  daring 
qoarter  of  the  year,  when  the  shipments  of  produce  were  enormous,  as  wiU 
frcnn  the  annexed  comparative  summary : — 

ZXPOETS  FEOK  NEW  TOEK  TO  FOEKfGN  POETS,  XZCLU8ITB  OV  8PE0IB. 

First  qosrier.  Seoond  quarter.  TIdrd  quarter.  Fourth  quarter.  Total. 

$10,890,819  $18,919,107  $10,186,156        $8,964,558  $48,910,640 

11,844,412  18,742,208  9,6f6,796        11,684,948  46,427,854 

11,892,660  16,268,097  16,810,526         22,165,869  67,186,642 

17,840,161  16,474,778  18,826,852        16,065,895  64,207,681 

16,802,648  15,628,290  14,616,675        25,299,054  72,846,562 

exports  of  specie  for  the  year  were  $27,625,740,  against  937,169,406  for 
26,753,356  for  1853,  $25,096,255  for  1852,  and  $43,743,209  for  1851. 
following  statement  wtU  show  the  value  of  exports  from  New  Orieans  for 
five  years,  the  exports  during  the  month  of  December,  1855,  being  partly 
ed--. 

Exported  abroad $51,046,649 

Sxported  coastwise. 27,841,269 


Exported  abroad 58,421,894 

Exported  coastwise. 29,888,490 

Biported  abroad 5 8,488,048 

Exported  coastwise.. 26,951,984 

Exported  abroad. 66,727,808 

Exported  coastwise ••....  25,708.150 

Exported  abroad 55,829,096 

Exported  coastwise 28,560,881 


$78,887,918 
87,759,884 
85,489,982 
92,480,458 
84,889,427 


^ve  in  our  December  number  an  extended  comparative  statement  of  the 
iports  and  exports  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  that  being  two  months  earlier 
was  ever  before  published.  We  have  now  compiled  our  usual  comparative 
^ving  some  further  very  interesting  particulars  of  both  the  imports  and 
I  in  a  variety  of  articles.  The  following  will  show  the  comparative  imports 
\f  mod  all  descriptions  of  woolens,  in  each  of  the  last  four  fiscal  yeora : — 
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Wool 

Cloths  and  casslmeres. 

Woolen  shawls 

BlankeU 

Hosiery 

Worsted  stuflfs 

Woolen  and  worsted  yam  ... 
Woolens,  tamb.  &  embroid'd . 

Flannels. ... 

Baizes 

Carpeting 

Other  woolens  .*  •  •  • 


18a 

18U. 

18i4. 

m 

$1,980,111 

$2,669,718 

$2,822,186 

$2.072.1M 

6,909,742 

11,071.906 

18.169,588 

9,144,841 

716.814 

1.402.682 

1.476,072 

2,240.104 

1.046,861 

1,465,669 

1,790,690 

1,088,967 

869,997 

1,047,686 

1,272,867 

1.170,W2 

6,296,067 

9,796.887 

10,876,879 

8,690,604 

220,269 

280,896 

869,841 

160,899 

7,877 

28,026 

86,266 

87,492 

106.881 

148,079 

lV4.8ii 

111,051 

118.208 

118,048 

97.878 

780,967 

1,217,279 

2,268,818 

1,606,877 

687,077 

1,096,907 

1,888,064 

274,514 

ToUl  wool  and  woolens.  $19,613,405  $30,291,629  $86,204,779  $26,476,288 
Included  in  the  imports  of  wool  for  1855,  are  189,534,415  pounds  against 
20,200,110  for  1854,  and  21,585,079  for  1853.  The  greatest  falling  off  dtmng 
the  year  has  been  in  piece  goods,  chiefly  in  broadcloth.  The  total  of  nneniuna^ 
atcd  is  less  the  last  year,  because  the  mixed  silk,  worsted,  and  woolen  shawls  axe 
all  included  under  the  heading  of  shawls. 

We  also  present  our  usual  statement  of  the  total  imports  of  cotton  &bric8  and 
manufactures  for  the  same  period  : — 

1861. 

$12,621 

11,668,806 

2,477,486 

1,764,808 

158.406 

28,941 

4 


Raw  cotton. 

Printed  and  colored  cottons. . 

White  cottons 

Cottons,  tamb.  <b  embroidered 

Velvets  of  cotton 

Velvets  of  cotton  and  silk  • . 
Conis,  gimps,  and  galloons.. . 
Hoaiery,  and  articles  made  on 

frames. 

Cotton  yarn  and  thread 

Hattenr  plush  (part  silk) 

Cotton  in^ertings,  laces,  Ac  . . 
All  other  cottons 


18St. 

$40,447 

14.628,268 

2,718.846 

8,116.018 

806.689 

18,989 

98.861 


18S4. 
$81,818 
17,428,249  ) 
2,191,217  J 
4.046,476 
496,442  ) 


95,848  I 
189,689  ^ 


18tf. 
$181,467 

12,668,5m 

8.000,000 

482.716 

128,600 


2,162,840 

887,840 
121,881 
536,056 
564,689 


8,002.681 

1,096,618 

66,064 

841.767 

2,696,564 


8,018,664 

1,076,987 

102,824 

858,663 

6,814,622 


2,066,696 
997,67S 
46,0$X 
767,06^ 

1.6M,02^ 


TotU  imports  of  cottons.    $20,286,573     $28,618,487     $84,884,088     $21,666,62^ 

The  above  shows  a  falling  off  in  nearly  every  item.  All  cotton  piece  gooA^ 
and  all  velvets  are  included  each  in  one  item  under  the  heading  for  tlie  camm^ 
year. 

We  also  annex  a  comparative  summary  showing  the  imports  of  raw  silk  am^ 
•ilk  goods  into  the  United  States  for  the  same  period  : — 

is§&        mt.        1854.         im. 

Rawailk. $860,886  $712,092  $1,086,261  %U%,fB^ 

Silk  piece  goocls 16,828,528  22.470,911  26,296,619  S0,069,9^^ 

Hueierv,  and  artidea  made  oq 

fraittos 699,678  1,124,680  1,001.299  459,09^^ 

Sewing  silk 1 78,799  288.626  882,801  1 89.2^ 

SUkt.  lamU  aiKl  embnMdered  1,906,678  1,818.069  1,188.299  800,0(1^ 

Silk  hats  and  bi«n«td 96.665  111.871  106.189  110,69^ 

Silk.fii>m 17.911  10,889  14.078  9,S#^ 

Bolting  ckilbs 47.062  40.282  48^68  6ft.99^ 

SUk  aiHi  wontttd  soods 1,667,618  1.880.918  1«&94.088  I.ISM^ 

SiU».  not  tpeciDed 1.914.462  6.130,690  6.728,406  $,480,71« 


TftUliMportaoTailk...     $2$,«a8,0U    $S$.088,t$7    $S7,40Q^SIl6    $87,069,0JS 
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B  fidling  off  in  tiie  imports  of  silks  has  been  less  than  in  cottons,  but  greater 
in  woolens.  The  remaining  imports  of  dry  goods  consist  of  linen  manu&c- 
which  may  be  classified  as  fdlows : — 

18fii.  18a.  18(4.  18fiS. 

1176^42  |186.68i  $260,891  $286,809 

I,bleadi*d4l(nnbleach*d  7,608,608  8,897,817  9,487,846  7,662,866 
rj,  and  artidM  made  on 

nes 6^46  8.192  2,268  1,409 

,  thread,  and  insertings.  160,886  262,170  868,809  818,611 

€t  Umb.  <!(  embroidef ed  62,227  84,779  69,624  92,749 

•  not  specified 864,888  1,260,749  1,868,808  1,062,891 

?otal]mporto  of  linens.      $8,861,486    $10,628;891     $11,482,28$      $9,816,284 

6  forgoing  tables  include  the  total  imports  of  dry  goods,  but  we  also  annex 
Hie  official  records  the  imports  of  a  few  other  leading  articles : — 

18$l.  18SI.  18S4.  18ii. 

iDd  mami&ctarw  of  . .     $18,848,669    $26,998,082    $28,288,241  $28,946,274 

14,712,847       14.987,776      18,700,789  14,678,647 

k 164,211            828,812            886,682  66.468 

1,102,100         1,041,677         1,290,976  1,692,687 

406,662           486,491            686,926  898,826 

\  also  annex  our  nsaal  comparative  statement  of  the  exports  from  the  United 
I  to  foreign  ports  of  cotton,  breadstu£&,  and  provisions  : — 

■ZPOET8  FEOX  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  FOEBION  POETS. 

Braadttaflb  and                CoUon.  Cotton.  Cotton, 

■dins  Jane  80.  provision!.                    Poondt.  VaJoe.  At.  prioe. 

....  $16,748,421            872,906,996  $61,789,648  6.92 

27,701,121            647,668,066  42,767,841  7.81 

68,701,921             627.219,968  68,416,848  10.84 

87,472,761             814,274,481  61,998.294  7.61 

88,166,607  1,026,602,269  66,896,967  6.4 

26,061,878             686,881,604  71,984.616  11.8 

21,948,651            927,287,089  112,816.817  12.11 

26,867,027  1,098,280,689  87,966,782  8.06 

82,986,822  1,111.670,870  109,466,404  9.86 

66,941,828             987,888,106  98,696.220  9.47 

88,896,848  1,008,424,601  88,148,844  8.74 

is  shows  a  krge  decline  in  the  shipments  of  breadsta£&  and  provisions,  prin- 

7  in  the  former,  owing  to  the  short  crop  in  this  country.  The  exports  of 
1  have  increased  in  quantity,  but  fallen  off  in  value. 

» have  also  compiled  a  statement  showing  the  exports  from  the  United  States 
sign  ports  of  rice  and  tobacco,  both  in  quantity  and  value,  with  the  average 
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TIefoes. 
118,621 
124,007 
144,427 
100,408 
128,861 
127,069 
106,690 
119,788 

67,707 
105,121 


Valne. 
$2,160,466 
2,664,991 
8,605,896 
2,831,824 
2,669,862 
2,681,667 
2,170.927 
2,470,029 
1.667.668 
2,684,127 


-\^'S^]  »."'■•" 


Ay.  priee 
pertieroa 

$18  21 
20  68 
24  97 
28  28 

19  94 

20  71 
20  66 
20  68 
24  48 
26  06 


26  14 


Hogaheeda. 
147.168 
147,998 
186,762 
180,666 
101,621 
146,729 
96.946 
187,097 
169.868 
126,107 
bales.   12.918) 
cases.    18,866  V 
hhds.  160,21$) 


Vahio. 

$7,469,819 

8,478,270 

7,242,086 

7,661.122 

6,804.207 

9,961,028 

9,219.261 

10,081,288 

11,819,819 

10,016,046 


At.  price 
perhhd. 
$60  76 

67  28 

68  84 
67  78 

67  17 

68  28 
96  09 

78  17 
70  81 

79  42 


M,712,4M        M  68 


The  enrrent  fiscal  year  will  show  a  remarkable  change  from  last  yH 
shipments  of  breadstoffi  and  provisions,  the  total  for  both  being  very  h 
will  also  show  a  great  increase  in  the  exports  of  cotton. 
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DEBT  AND  FIBTANCES  OF  SEVERAL  STATES. 

In  the  Merchants^  Magazine  for  January,  1856,  (vol.  xxxiv.,)  we  pub 
this  department  a  sommary  view  of  the  finances  of  Virginia  and  Geofgi 
statementB  of  the  debt  of  North  Carolina,  on  page  100  of  the  Janoaiy 
is  incorrectly  headed  "Debt  of  Sonth  Carolina."  It  should  read  <r 
North  Carolina."  Ever  aiming  at  great  accuracy,  which  is  of  the  utmost 
ance  in  a  work  of  permanent  record  and  reference,  like  the  MorchanU*  M 
such  an  error  or  oversight  is  more  annoying  than  the  indulgent  reader 
imagine* 

We  therefore  republish  the  table  under  the  proper  head. 

DEBT  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  public  debt  of  the  State,  as  it  ap 

the  books  of  the  Loan  Office,  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1855  : — 

When  Amottol                                                       Rmta  ▲ 

eontnelMl.  omaunding.                When  doe.  of  interest.  tm 

December,  1794.. .  |108,67i  3i  At  will  of  Sute  ....  8  per  cent  | 

December,  188S.. .  86,478  48  January,  1869 6  per  cent 

December,  1889.. .  1,011  11  January,  1862 6  per  cent 

June,           1888...  768,819  66  Half  in  1860  A  1870.  6  per  cent  4 

June,           1888.. .  927,777  79  1868  and  1868 6  per  cent  # 

Deoember,  1868.. .  260,000  00  January,  1871 6  per  cent  1 

December,  1864..  •  200,000  00  1876 6  per  cent  1 

Total $2,287,166  28  $12 

DEBT  AND  FINANCES  OF  VIRGINIA. 

I 

In  addition  to  the  abstract  fh)m  the  message  of  the  €k)vemor  of  Virf^ 
Kshed  in  the  Merchants'  Magaxine  for  January,  1856,  we  give  below  m 
tional  particulars  of  the  finances  of  that  State,  derived  from  the  And 
port 

From  that  report  we  learn  that  the  total  State  subscriptions  to  Jol 

Companies,  upon  which  payments  have  been  made,  amounted  to  $23,281 

which  have  been  paid  $19,665,689,  leaving  $3,617,551  still  due.    They  m 

to  Bridge,  TumpUEe,  Plank-road,  Navigation,  and  Railroad  Companies. 

above  anurant  $1,646,756  were  appropriated  for  construction  of  roads  « 

the  State.    The  amounts  of  appropriations  to  the  above  various  objecd 

follows : — 

BAllnMuit.  NtTtgtUoa.        Plank>road«.        Tarapikee.  Bridges.     Ooaa 

$10,667,888        $4,682,199        $422,708        $2,144,268         $108,888        $1 

Showing  a  total,  as  above  stated,  of  $23,283,240. 
The  total  registered  debt  now  is  $11,512.479 ;  of  the  coupon  d^t  $11, 
are  6  per  cent  bonds,  and  $1,875,000  are  5  per  cent  sterling  bonds. 
Hie  perMi  of  ndoniptioii  for  the  State  debt  are  as  follows : — 
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ton  TSX  PmfDKD  DBBT  OH  THK  IST  JAHUABT,  1852. 


126,800 

160,000 

8,260 

29,960 

60,000 

80,000 

20,000 

146,000 

60,000 

206,000 

26,600 

60,000 

992,200 

84,600 

48,960 

1,697,668 

6.400 

868,988 

9,160 


1860... 
1861... 
1861... 
1862... 
1862... 
1868... 
1868... 
1866... 
1866... 
1867... 
1868... 
1869.,. 
1870... 
1872... 
1878... 
1874. . . 
1876... 
1876... 
1876... 


1814,214 

28,187 

88,884 

60.194 

247.887 

11.261 

14,987 

17,816 

1,486 

277,600 

689,484 

876.622 

182,610 

242,000 

600,000 

260,000 

876,098 

1,188,060 

1,718,000 


total  funded  debt  of  Virginia  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1852,  was  $11,580,088. 
riods  of  redemption  of  debt  contracted  between- January  1, 1852,  and  30tii 
ber,  1855,  are  g^ven  in  the  following  table : — 

1878.  1886.  1887.  1888.  1889. 

7  111,970  $2,684,000  $6,727,446  $3,412,884  $708,408 
total  outstanding  debt  of  Virginia  on  the  30th  of  September,  1855,  was 
>i479.  The  funds  and  resources  for  meeting  these  obligations  amount  in  all 
261,211.  Some  of  these  resources  are  unproductive  at  this  time,  but  must 
Uy  become  available. 

BDtire  State  investments  in  stocks,  loans,  &c.,  other  than  subscriptions  and 
nations  for  internal  improvements,  at  30th  September  last,  were  $6,624,213, 
h  $1,143,850  were  subscribed  to  various  banking  institutions,  8326,630 
iied  to  raikoad  companies,  $1,801,833  loaned  to  various  railroad  and  canal 
ies,  and  $3,170,000  loaned  to  internal  improvement  companies,  the  latter 
to  be  redeemed  within  thirty-four  years. 

FINANCES  AND  DBBT  OP  ILLINOIS. 

Hon.  John  Moore,  the  State  Treasurer  of  Illinois,  has  addressed  a  letter 
iditors  of  the  Chicago  Triimney  from  which  it  appears  that  the  amount 
nents  into  the  Treasury  from  the  Ist  of  January  to  the  30th  November, 
pon  the  assessments  of  1854  alone,  were  as  follows : — 
ttenae  porpowa.  State  debt,  2  mill  tax.        Interest  fund.  TotaL 

288,686  78  $478,768  66  $868,767  82  $1,126,077  66 

menting  on  this  statement,  the  reliable  editor  of  the  Tribune  remarks  : — 
;  principal  of  the  State  debt  of  Illinois  may  now  be  stated  in  round  num- 
^0,000,000,  and  the  accumulated  interest,  upon  which  no  interest  is  paid, 
ibl^  not  far  from  $5,000,000.  Take  now  the  $837,490,  the  sum  applied  to 
le  indebtedness,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  how  easily  the  annually  ac- 
interest  might  be  discharged,  and  the  crttlit  of  the  State  entirely  restored, 
:  the  Constitutional  Convention  made  the  proceeds  of  the  two-mill  tax  ap- 
)  directly  to  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  toat  principal,  which  ought  pro- 
>  have  been  thought  of  lust. 

8  not  reckoning  without  our  host  to  say  that  for  the  next  five  years  the 
f  the  real  property  now  assessed  will  increase  10  per  cent  per  annum.  If 
oves  to  be  the  case,  in  18G0  there  will  be  collected  a  revenue  for  liquidation 
a  equal  to  $1,256,385,  exclusive  of  the  bonus  of  7  per  cent  of  the  gron 
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earnings  of  tlie  Elioois  Central  Railroad,  which  cannot  &11  below,  if  it  d 
greatly  exceed,  9200,000  per  annum." 

THE  DEBT  OF  TENNESSEE. 

The  debt  of  Tennessee,  according  to  the  Governor's  message,  is  $8,744 
which  34,752,000  consists  of  bonds  issued  in  aid  of  railroads,  secured 
mortgage  of  $10,000  per  mile  on  the  roads  assisted.  Of  the  remaindei 
debt,  $250,000  was  for  capital  of  the  Union  Bank,  and  $1,000,000  for  ti 
Bank.  The  State  owns  stocks,  &c.,  valued  at  $2,244,827,  costing  $3^ 
The  revenue  from  the  Bank  stocks  is  applied  to  buying  up  the  6  per  cent 
the  State.  The  disbursements  of  the  State  for  the  last  two  years  have  bee 
larger  than  the  receipts.    The  balance  in  the  Treasury  is  $87,830. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Governor  Gardiner,  in  his  address  to  the  two  branches  of  the  LegU 
Massachusetts,  says  its  financial  condition  is  such  as  to  demand  rigorous 
nnte  economy  in  every  branch  of  public  expenditure.  For  several  yean 
nual  deficit  has  been  increasing  until  the  sum  of  $825,000  is  necessary,  ben 
probable  receipts,  to  liquidate  the  floating  debt  of  the  State.  The  Sta 
$760,000  of  stock  in  the  Western  Railroad,  and  the  general  govemmei 
owe  the  State  $227,176  for  services  performed,  and  expenditures  actually 
in  the  war  of  1812. 

The  Auditor  ftimishcs  the  following  table  of  approximate  exx)enditarei 
ceipts  for  1855,  which  are  contrasted  with  those  of  1854  : — 

EXPENDrrURXS.  liki. 

Legislative  and  executive $478,260          \ 

Scientific  and  educational 19,969 

loterest  on  public  debt.' 108,517 

Oharitable  and  humane  purposes 880,656 

Oorrectional  and  preventive  purposes 286,961 

Military 78,889 

Public  Duildings  not  provided  for  by  scrip 180,640 

Total $1,878,882  \ 

RECEIPTS. 

Bank  tax $578,983          ( 

Alien  passengers. 9,848 

Income  from  Western  Railroad 101,169 

Sundry  accounts 8,410 

Cash  CO  band 18,609 

Total $717,019  i 

AddSUteTax 450.000 

$1,167,019  ( 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts $211,818 

Hie  Auditor  estimates  the  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  present  year       $1 
And  the  receipts  at  about 

Showing  a  probable  deficiency  for  this  year  of \ 

Add  to  this  the  aggregate  deficits  previous  to  1854,  amounting  to  about 

The  deficit  for  1854 

And  the  deficit  for  1856 

And  it  tbowa  the  amount  of  oar  floating  debt  at  the  dooe  of  our  pres- 
ant  finaixsial  year  to  ba. { 
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FIH ANOKS  OF  ALABAMA. 

A  joint  committee  of  the  Legislature  of  Alabama,  appointed  to  examine  the 
financial  condition  of  the  State,  report  the  receipts  into  the  State  Ti-easary  for 
^wo  years,  ending  September  30th,  1855,  at  81,360,292  04,  which,  with  the  bal- 
ance on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  term,  amounting  to  ^1,221,513  60, 
?'^'e3  a  total  means  of  ^2,581,805  64.  The  expenditures  during  the  two  years 
amoanted  to  §1,368,073  21,  leaving  a  balance  on  the  30th  of  September  of 
^^'163,782  43.  The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  from  the  30th  of  September  to 
the  28th  of  November  amount  to  $39,689  54,  and  the  expenditures  to  $59,164  27, 
vtich  reduces  the  above  balance  at  that  date  to  $1,174,257  70. 

FINANCES   OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 

^e  following  statement,  derived  from  an  official  source,  shows  the  indebtedness 
of  I*ennsylvania  on  the  1st  day  of  December,  1855  : — 

FUNDED   DEBT. 

^  per  eeot  loEDS. , $616,164  98 

^   per  cent  loans. 88,903,446  04 

*i  per  cent  loans 888,200  00 

*   per  cent  loans 100,000  00 

139,907,799  97 

UNFUNDED  DEBT. 

^lief  notes  in  circalation $268,773  00 

jD^erest  certificates  outstanding 24,708  87 

Jj^erest  certificates  unclaimed . .    4,448  88 

^tilestic  creditors 1,264  00 

289,194  25 

Total  debt $40,196,994  22 

balance  remaining  unpaid — temporary  loans  not  embraced  in  the  above  state- 

°^Ot,  inasmuch  as  they  are  reimbursable  as  rapidly  as  the  means  of  the  Treasury 

^^  permit,  viz. : — 

^Imnce  temporary  loan  authorized  per  act  of 

^  April  19,  1853 $526,000  00 

^^IsDce  temporary  loan  authorized  per  act  of 

^May9,1854 346,000  00 

$871,000  00 

^^<K2oaDt  remaining  in  the  Treasury  and  sinking  fund,  applicable  to 
the  farther  cancelation  of  the  State  stocks,  interest  certificates, 
domestic  creditors'  certificates,  and  relief  notes 428,887  i)9 


Valuation  of  real  aivd  persobtal  property  m  state  of  new  tork. 

The  records  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  containing  the  valu&- 
^on  of  the  real  and  personal  property  in  the  State,  as  reported  by  the  Assessors, 
^ve  the  following  figures  : — 
^^«al  estate $1,107,272,716  |  Personal  estate $294,012,564 

Total $1,402,849,564 

THE   rOLLOWI2fO   IS  THK  TAZATION  ON   THE    ABOVE  VALUATION: — 

^taU  tax  of  If  mills $1,758,561  I  Town  taxes $1,976,951 

County  taxes $7,947,608  |  

Total $11,678,015 

This  makes  the  rate  of  tax  8  3-10  mills  upon  every  $1  valuation. 
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BOSTON  BAJyi  8T0CIS  15  1855  A5D  1856. 
sure  indebted  to  Joseph  G.  Martin,  Esq.,  Stock  and  Exchan^  Broker  in 
.  for  carefally  prepared  tabular  statements  of  the  fluctuations  of  the 
kinds  of  stock  sold  in  the  Boeton  market  in  the  year  1855.  Mr.  Martin's 
ihow  the  prices  of  Bank,  Manufacturing,  Railroad,  Insurance,  City,  and 
^nds,  &c.,  on  the  1st  of  each  month  during  the  year  1855,  and  on  the  Ist 
lary,  1856.  The  following  table,  which  we  have  compiled  from  Mr.  Mar- 
will  be  seen,  shows  the  capital  on  the  1st  of  January  1856,  surplus  on 
of  October,  1855,  the  par  value,  number  of  shares  sold  in  1855,  the  price 
1st  of  January,  1855  and  1856,  together  with  the  semi-annual  dividends 
everal  Banks  in  Boston  : — 


a.  Par. 

6 100 

100 

one.. 100 

60 

o 100 

ray 100 

100 

liaa. 100 

iroe 100 
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100 

ge 100 

i  Hall  ...  100 

in'8 100 

100 

1 100 

^ 100 

OD 100 

d 100 

; 70 

busetts  . .  250 

ck 100 

Jic«' 100 

loto' 100 

at 100 

iDgland..  100 

100 

America  .  100 

ant 100 

(Leather.  100 

60 

: 100 

V 100 

nt. 100 

100 

Dgton 100 

er- 100 


Capital 

Borplaa 

Jan.,  1850. 

Oet.,1855. 

1500,000 

182,192 

600.000 

49,860 

750.000 

23,608 

900,000 

98,847 

400.000 

28,882 

150,000 

708 

1,000,000 

99.440 

750,000 

41,000t 

2,000,000 

80,000 

700,000 

66,000 

600,000 

12.825 

1,000,000 

185,486 

600,000 

86,526 

400,000 

60,000 

1,000,000 

165.000 

900.000 

68,800 

Stopped. 

81.000 

600.000 

87,000 

600.000 

12,998 

660,000 

91,400 

800,000 

58,459 

400.000 

8,600 

260,000 

10,000 

4,000,000 

281,099 

750,000 

21,090- 
68,560: : 

1,000.000 

750,000 

66,009 

750,000 

41,247t 

750,000 

28.266 

1,000,000 

180,000 

1,800,000 

211,428 

1,000,000 

200,098 

600,000 

47,624 

1,260,000 

40,000^ 

1,000,000 

98.682 

750,000 

50,817 

1,500,000 

89,882 

Bbarea 

Diridendi. 

■old  In 

I8S5. 

1856. 

/— 1855.— % 
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96 
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40 

99 
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97 

102i 
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78 
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H 
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8i 
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95 
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95 
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65 
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6 

112 
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86 

110 

116 
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H 

8i 
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92 
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24 

110 
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92 

95 

76 

82 

84 

82 
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8  1-5 
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93 

90 
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1,942 

1081 

104i 

240 
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100 

8i 

158 

107 

110 

246 

99 

102i 

160 

100 

1021 

199 

100 

104 

29 

107 

llOi 

756 

61 

66i 

8i 

8i 

106 

127 

124 

121 

100 

108i 

106 

105 

110 

118 

106 

111 

82 

98 

108 

8^ 

8i 

486 

99 

108 

8i 

8i 

DIVIDENDS  ON  STOCIS  IN  BOSTON  IN  1855. 
foDowinp^  statement  of  the  dividends  paid  in  Boston  on  various  stocks,  was 
dly  prepared  by  Joseph  G.  Martin,  Stock  and  Exchange  Broker,  for  the 
Durnals  of  that  city.    It  has  been  revised  and  corrected  by  the  compiler  for 
treharUs'  Magazine : — 


Btned  dbcounta  tnddded  in  theae  three,  all  olhen  not 
■y  •UMMMIO)  bMlde. 
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BAILBOAD   COMPAimS. 

Stocks.  CapiUL 

Berkshire $820,600 

Boston  and  Lowell 1,880,000 

Boston  and  Maine 4,166,700 

Boston  and  Worcester 4,600,000 

Ler.  and  W.  Camb.  (preferred) 120,000 

Lex.  and  W.  Camb.  (old) 120,000 

Manchester  and  Lawrence 800,000 

Michigan  Central 6,082,000 

Old  Colony  and  Fall  River 8,016,100 

Peterboro'  and  Shirley 840.000 

Pittsfield  and  North  Adams 460,000 

Stoughton  Branch 86,400 

Taunton  Branch 260,000 

Western 6,160.000 

Worcester  and  Nashua 1,622,000 

MANUFACTURING   COMPANIES. 

Cocheco .». .  2,000  shares 

Gontoocook 140,000 

Douglass  Axe 800,000 

Lancaster  Mills  (par  460) 900,000 

Lowell 2,900  shares 

Lowell  Bleachery 800,000 

Nashua 1,000,000 

Naumkeag 700,000 

Perkins 1,000,000 

Salmon  Falls 1,000,000 

StarkMills 1,260,000 

INTEREST  ON  BONDS. 

Albany  City.  1866 140,000 

Albany  6*8  Western  RR 1,000,000 

Boston  City  Stock About 

Boston  and  Providence  RR About 

Boston  and  Worcester 600,000 

Cheshire  6*8 769,500 

Concord  and  Montreal About 

Dorchester  and  Milton 89,600 

Qrand  Junction,  firdt  mortgage 860,000 

Massachusetts  State  5*8 600,000 

Michigan  Central About 

Norwich  City 

Old  Colony  and  Fall  River 186,600 

Peterboro*  and  Shirley 28,400 

Portland  City  e's About 

United  States  Loan About 

Vermont  and  Massachusetts  6*8,  July,  '66  966,800 

$267,417 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

East  Boston  Dry  Dock  Co 260,000            8^            8              7,600 

Fishing  Bounties « About                ..             ..           800,000 

Franklin  Insurance  Co 800,000            6              4             12,000 

Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Ins. Interest          About          . .           200,000 

North  American  Ins.  Ca 200,000            4              6             10,000 

United  States  Hotel  Company 208,500            2              2 '             4,170 

Western  Raihroad Sinking  Fund     . .             . .            60,000 

MisoellAoeoos $588,670 
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THl  TOTAL  DIYIDKITDS  PAID  IN  THl  UNDE&lflCNTIONID  TEAKS,  WIRE  AS  FOLLOWS ! — 

Jan.,  185G.  ivAj,  1855.  Jan.,  1855.  July,  ia'>4.  Jan.,  1854. 

12,274,197  $1,472,422  $2,240,680  $1,917,772  $8,021,440 

The  above  dividends  are  payable  in  January,  all  in  Boston — excepting  the 
Peterboro'  and  Shirley  Railroad,  at  Charlestown,  and  the  AVorcester  and  Nashua 
Railroad,  at  Worces^r,  but  a  large  portion  of  these  are  owned  in  Boston  or  the 
immediate  vicinity.  The  dividend  of  the  Berkshire  Railroad  is  a  quarterly  one, 
at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  dividends  of  July,  1855,  are  also  given,  for  comparison,  but  such  corpora- 
tions as  have  passed  two  or  more  dividends,  are  omitted.  Among  these  are  the 
Boston  and  Providence,  Cape  Cod,  Eastern,  and  Fitchburg  railroads,  and  the 
Chicopee,  New  England  Worsted,  Manchester  Mills,  and  Middlesex  Manufactur- 
ing companies.  The  payments  of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, FLshing  Bounties,  and  Western  Railroad  Sinking  Fund,  are  annual.  The 
Cheshire  Railroad  paid  a  two  per  cent  dividend  in  bonds  in  July  last,  but  omits  a 
dividend  for  January. 

COi^DITIOH  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  BANKS,  JANUART,  1850. 
We  give  below  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  several  banks  in  the  city  of 

Philadelphia  on  the  4th  of  January,  1856  : — 

Dae  Bills 

Name.  CircuUtion.  depositors.  discouDted.  Specie. 

Philadelphia  Bank $423,330      $1,286,174  $2,868,981  $801,612 

Bank  of  Pennsylvania 834.189  1,676,791  8,098,860  683,814 

Bank  of  Commerce 166,926  626.'$62  680,612  882,818 

ManuC  <fe  Mechanics' Bank 836,676  666,930  943,707  817.446 

Machanics' Bank 837,666  1,129,336  1,679.696  187,066 

Western  Bank. 226,246  916,342  1,221,498  198.364 

Bank  of  Northern  Liberties. . . .  196,284  868,412  1,076,810  88,609 

Farmers  and  Mechanics*  Bank ..  881,600  1,734.171  2,624,399  436,870 

Bank  of  Penn  Township 182,066  747,708  1,018,637  102,016 

Commercial  Bank 286.019  989,616  2,027,494  67,881 

Oirard  Bank 688,940  1,042.948  1,493,617  404.228 

Bank  of  North  America 424,690  1,794,462  2,033,429  408,264 

SoQthwark  Bank. 157.216  772,846  877,869  197,785 

Kensington  Bank 165,230  696,898  748,8^6  164,168 

Tradesmen's  Bank 160.365  428,886  444,248  134,686 

Cooeolidation  Bank 78,916  184,413  381,808  60,083 

Bank  of  Germantown 121,404  280,764  538,292  41,228 

Totals $6,063,686     $14,637,865     $24,966,666    $4,101,478 

coin)moiir  of  the  banks  of  Massachusetts  m  i855. 

From  the  Annual  Abstract,  exhibiting  the  condition  of  the  banks  in  Massa- 
chusetts on  the  fourth  Saturday  of  August,  1855,  prepared  from  official  returns 
l)y  Hon.  Epuraim  M.  Wright,  Secretary  of  that  Commonwealth,  we  compile  the 
subjoined  summary.  This  "  abstract "  is  a  document  of  118  pages,  and  gives  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  condition  of  each  bank  in  the  State. 

The  number  of  banks  in  Massachusetts,  according  to  this  statement,  is  16^  ;  of 
which  37  are  located  in  Boston,  and  132  out  of  Boston.  We  should  not  forget 
in  this  connection  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Lovett,  the  efficient 
Anstant  Secretary  of  State,  for  his  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  for  the  last 
ten  or  more  years,  in  furnishing  us  with  valuable  documents.  Mr.  Lovett  ha^ 
been  connected  with  the  State  department  of  the  GommomraiXl^i  toe  %&»ai  'j^u^^ 
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and  a  more  faitjiful  public  ofBoer  is  oot,  we  venture  to  say,  connected  with  any 
State  government  in  the  Union. 

AOOREGATR    CONDITION   OP   THE   BANKS   IN  AND   OUT   OF    BOSTON  : — 
DUX  mOM  BANKS. 

37  banks  in  13S  bnlu  out              ToU)- 

Boeton.  ofBoaton.               lOdbaoki. 

OapiUl  stock  paid  in 182,710.000  00  $26,922,860  00    $68,682,850  00 

Bills  in  circulation 7,662,289  00  16,668,786  66       28,1 10,024  55 

Net  profits  on  hand 4,086,762  98  2,999,616  81         7,086,279  29 

Balances  dae  to  other  banks. . . .        6,884,547  71  668.288  08        6,947,835  19 

Cash  deposited* 16,176,690  66  6,802,026  94       21,478,717  50 

Oash  deposited,  bearing  interest.           268,699  86  280,942  65           494,642  50 

Total  amount  due  from  banks.    $66,188,890  10  $61,671,869  68  $116,766,749  6S 

BK80UB0E8  OF  THI  BANKS. 

Gold,  silver,  and  other  coined  me- 

taU  in  banking-houses 8.848,880  40  1,060,671  96        4,409,402  S6 

Real  estate 660,466  44  681,185  47         1,281,601  91 

Bills  of  banks  in  this  and  other 

New  England  States '  4,082,467  10  466,268  88        4,647,710  4S 

Balances  due  from  other  banks. .         8,447,706  64  8,562,616  69        7,010,823  S8 

Amount  of  all  debts  duef 68.664,429  62  46,862,282  04      99,506,71 1  6^ 

Total  resources  of  the  banks. .     $65,183,190  10  $61,571,869  58  $116,756,749  6S 

Amount  of  dividends,  Oct.,  1864.         1,164,46179  912,891  15         2,067,842  94 

Amount  of  dividends,  April, '65.         1,272,998  00  965,114  65         2,22S,112  de- 
Amount  of  reserved  profits  at  the 

time  of  declarioflr  last  dividends        2,637,481  26  1,947.994  87        4,485,425  62 
Amount  of  debts  due  to  banks,  se- 
cured by  pledge  on  their  stock           486,637  47  812,998  19            749.686  66— 
Amount  of  debts  due  and  not  paid, 

and  considered  doubtful 266,116  88  200,002  23            466,117  6K^ 


Average  dividend  of  thirty-six  banks  in  Boston  from  which  the  amount  is 
turned  in  October,  1854,  is  3.57  per  cent ;  of  thirty-seven  banks  in  April,  1853 
is  3.89  per  cent. 

Average  dividend  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  banks  out  of  Boston  in  Octob 

1854,  is  3.85  per  cent ;  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  banks  in  April,  1855,  Sa 
3.90  per  cent. 

Average  dividend  of  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  banks  in  and  out  of  BoetoD  5-^ 
October,  1854,  is  3.69  per  cent ;  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  banks  in  ApriJ 

1855.  is  3.89  per  cent. 

Average  dividend  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one  banks  in  the  State  April,  185-^* 
Ls  4.06  per  cent. 

Tlie  capital  stock  of  the  Brighton,  Market,  City,  Worcester,  Fairhaven  aiB^ 
Marine  banks,  was  increased,  at  the  session  of  1855,  8100,000  each,  and  the  Mil- 
fonl  Bank,  Ocean,  Xewburyport,  Rockport,  and  Union  Bank,  Haverell,  were  ior 
cnuisotl  at  the  same  time  $50,000  each.     The  Cape  Ann  Bank,  Gloucester,  capi- 
tal §150,000 ;   Cape  Cod,  Harwich,  8100,000 ;  and  the  Mutual  Redemptioo. 
Boston,  83.000.000,  chartereil  by  the  Legislature  in  1855,  are  not  embraced  in 
the  foregoing  abstract. 


*  This  inclndn  all  sttOM  wliatsuever  doe  ttom  lb«  b&akt  nol  bearing  interast,  tbelr  billa  In  ctaw 
laUon^  proflta,  and  balaneee  due  to  other  banks  excepted. 

t  IndiidlBg  notoe.  blltai  of  exchaofre,  and  all  stocks  and  Winded  debts  of  erery  deaeriptloB.  aacaji 
im  tk9  hilww  4m  Onm  c^'—  "'-'- 


8A¥IHfl8  lAIIS  Ur  MASSACHUSETTS. 
In  1854  there  were  in  MAssachosetts  seventy-three,  and  in  An^oat,  1855, 
f^ty  Bavings  institntions.  Savings  banks  have  since  been  chartered  in  Fox- 
orough  and  Holjoke,  and  Five-Gent  Savings  Banks  have  also  been  chartered  in 
!ape  Cod,  Fall  River,  Lynn,  New  Bedford,  Plymouth,  Salem,  Shelbum  Falls,  and 
tpnel^m.  The  rate  of  dividend  in  1854  was  4.04  per  cent,  ajid  in  1855  it  was 
.97  per  cent  The  average  annnal  per  cent  of  dividends  for  the  five  years 
iding  in  1854  was  7.28,  and  for  the  five  years  ending  in  1855  it  was  6.75  per 
ent 

OOBBOATB  OONDmOir  OF  SAVIKQS  BANKS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  IN  1854  AND  1855  : 

18i4.  18iS. 

mnberofdepmitora    186,664  148,268 

JncNmt  of  depodU $26,986,867  68  $27,296,216  76 

ablicfaods 746,964  64  697,247  14 

oana  CO  public  foDda. 6,600  00  10,3QP  00 

ankttoek 6,064.197  64  6,866,067  41 

Miw  on  bank  ttock 992,109  66  976,816  60 

BDOMts  in  banks  bearing  iotereet 688,162  17  487,468  14 

ftilroad  stock 180,621  26  119,914  00 

MUM  on  railroad  itock 266,268  00  199,918  00 

▼aated  in  real  esUte 164,667  49  176,810  16 

MUM  in  mortgage  of  real  estate 8,619,828  67  9,428,185  05 

MUM  to  county  or  town 2,881,401  26  2,487,917  76 

MUM  oo  personal  tecnrity 6,498,948  68  6,909,846  07 

lahoohand 276,98178  844,827  96 

noont  of  dividend  for  last  year 999,877  88  1,049.486  56 

moal  expenses  of  the  institutions 68,470  85  77,766  68 

The  savings  institutions  in  Massachusetts  have  generally  been  managed  with 
icretion.  The  large  and  increasing  amount  deposited  in  these  institutions — 
iefly  the  savings  of  servant^}  and  the  laboring  classes — speaks  wdi  for  the  Indus- 
lal  condition  of  the  people  of  that  thriving  and  frugal  State. 


CHA1V6B  Iff  THE  CURREffCT  OF  CHIffA. 

Id  the  Merchant^  Magazine  for  December,  1855,  (vol.  xxxiii.,  page  725,)  we 
iticed  the  project  of  an  iron  currency  in  China.  Since  the  publication  of  that 
tide,  a  corr^pondent.  residing  at  Shanghai,  writes  that  a  proclamation  has 
sen  issued  by  his  Excellency  Ohaow,  Superintendent  of  Customs,  which  decrees 
at  all  dollars,  whether  of  old  or  new  coinage,  shall  circulate  at  par  on  and  after 
e  Chinese  new  year,  which  is  the  17th  day  of  February  next  This  decree  is  of 
eat  importance  to  American  Commerce,  as  heretofore  all  duties  had  to  be  paid 
Spanish  (usually  designated  "  Carolus  ")  dollars,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
mparatively  small  number  in  circulation,  always  command  a  high  preminuL 


THB  ADOPTIOff  OF  THE  DBCIAIAL  CURREffCT  Iff  EffOLAffD. 
It  has  been  finally  decided  to  introduce  the  decimal  currency  all  over  the  United 
n^om.  The  pound  will  be  retained  as  the  unit,  and  divided  into  one  thousand 
rta.  The  half-crown  will  be  abolished — ^the  shilling  fifty,  the  sixpence  twenty- 
3,  and  a  new  coin  will  bo  introduced  representing  five  farthings,  while  the  pres- 
;  tartbhii;  will  be  depreciated  one-twenty-fiflh  in  value — ^that  is,  there  will  be  a 
nuuid  to  the  pound  sterling,  instead  of  nine  hondred  and  sixty. 
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THE  UII TED  STATES  BR  HCH  HnrT,  8AI  nilCISCO. 

Tlic  Alia  California  furniKhes  the  Btibjoined  Btatement  of  the  operations  of  Ae 
Branch  Mint  at  Ban  Francisco  from  the  Ist  of  January  to  the  1st  of  December. 
1855  ;— 

Double  Half      Thmnlollar       Unpartod  Puloi 

MfiOih*.  vsKlet.         Eaglet.      eaglea.        pleeea.  baxa.  bm. 

January ^796,000      $885  966  84      

February M76.000      197.767  87      

March I,»ft6,000      196,616  61      

April 62,600      

May 1,260,000      186,826  68      

June 2.800,000      246.600  71  $16,199  03 

July 1,890,000      176,000      897,806  40     10,185  94 

AuKUtt 1,390,000  190,000     166,000      600,174  19     26,100  88 

8«pt«mber 2.460,000      .      478,496  16     12,628  10 

October 2,00(»,000      327,988  46     24,678  60 

November 1.400,000      76.000  fl9,800        285,000  00      


Total 16,788,600  $90,000  $806,000  $19,800    $2,201,966  41  $88,782  60 

RKCAPITULATION. 


Double  englofi $16,784,600  00 

Eadfi 90.000  00 

Half-tmKlos 306,000  00 


Three- dollar  pieces $19,800  00 

Un  parted  bars 8,201,966  41 

Parted  bars. 88,782  60 


Bhowin^c  a  total  j^old  coinage  for  the  eleven  months  of  1855  of  §20,489,048  91. 
Th(»  Hilvcr  coinuge  same  period  amounted  (half-dollars  and  quarters)  to  $164,075. 
Total  coiim^ro,  ^20,053,123  91. 

Amount  (»f  gold  dcpositcil  from  the  1st  of  January,  1855,  to  the  Ist  of  Deceib- 
ber,  1855,  ixchmive  of  from  22d  March  to  8th  of  May,  1855,  at  which  time  the 
Im^t  annual  settlement  was  made : — 
Ounces 1,174,448.48  |  Value  of  same  about..     $21,874,871  70 

COLLATERAL  SECURITY  FOR  A  BANK  LOAN. 

At  a  recent  |^1H55)  session  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  Rhode  Island,  Judge  Curtis 
deeidinl  a  cjuh*  of  some  interest  to  Ranks  loaning  money  on  collateral  security. 
John  lA)ek\vo»  (1  and  others  were  plaintitTs,  and  the  Traders'  Bank  of  Kewport 
defendant.  AN  e  quote  a  summary  of  the  case  and  the  decision  of  the  Judge,  from 
a  et>tenjpoi-arv  : — 

**  The  )\i\\A  }uh\  loane<l  the  plaintilis  S5,000  on  the  pledge  of  one  hundred  shared 
of  stiH'k  in  tho  NewjK^rt  tia.**  Light  Company,  to  In?  returned  on  the  payment  of 
tiie  i\rx\(\  ilisonnitiHl.  Tending  the  maturity  of  the  draft,  the  Bank  delivered  the 
titiH-k  ti>  Uoi  n*  1 'nil,  upon  his  written  pnnnisi^  to  n^tuni  it  to  the  Bank  seasonably- 
Bull  surivui!«.*rvHl  (he  stivk  to  the  company,  and  obtained  new  certificates  in  his 
own  nanuv  imui  tn\i>?«fernHl  them  to  the  liank  in  blank. 

*•  The  \Xi\\  k  ror>\  ariKnl  thtnu  lo  New  York,  where  the  plaintiff's  draft  was  pay- 
able, but  tJh  y  ivfuAHl  to  receive  ihem.  and  alloweil  the  driift  to  be  protested.  The 
lUuk  thch  .-  Id  ei  nigh  of  the  stiH^k  to  reimburse  the  loiui  and  expenses,  and  noti- 
Iknl  the  i>la  .titVs  that  the  balance  of  it  was  subject  lo  their  order.  The  plaintifife 
Wiixl  iIhAvi;  tv»  ehumiu^  that  they  were  not  Kniiid  to  rec\^i\*e  the  new  certificates 
iu  plttix^  iU  a\>s^^  left  by  them  with  tht*  l^uk.  They  also  contended  that  an  elec- 
tUMi  ii  tlh^  IJas  Com|>auy  was  claiuKxl  to  W  illwU  in  a  jietitien  fikd  in  the  Sih 
|u\MMo  i\xi.rt  of  tht*  J^tate. 

"  JvhI^^  Curtis  vKvkkxi  that  the  stock  itA^lf  was  something  that  was  not  tansi- 
i4i'  aihi  vksille.  aiKi  thecel\^cv>  cooki  not  have  been  left  with  or  deaiaiKkd  from  Hm 
Wnk-'  thai  the  certtficAli»  w«!re>  in  both  the  deUvery  to  the  bank  and  the  tender 
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by  the  bank,  the  evidence  of  title  to  the  stock ;  that  the  certificates  tendered  by  the 
bank  being  perfect  evidence  of  such  title,  the  plaintiflEs  had  no  right  of  action,  and 
that  as  to  the  contested  election,  whatever  mij^ht  hereafter  be  decided  as  to  its 
validity,  it  was  suflScient  as  between  the  parties  to  this  suit,  that  the  directors 
elected  had  acted  as  such.    He  therefore  non-suited  the  plaintifEs." 


CONDITION  OF  TH£  BANKS  OF  BALTIMORE,  JANUABT,  1856. 
The  condition  of  several  banks  in  Baltimore  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1856,  is 

given  in  the  subjoined  table,  and  totals  of  all  the  banks  near  the  first  of  January 
for  the  last  five  years  :— 

BANKING  MOVEMENT  OF  BALTIMORE,  JANUART  1. 

Banks.  Discounts.  Specio.  Circulation.       Deposits. 

Merchants' 18,554,766  $452,766  |801,555  |689,097 

Union 2,092,722  825,626  887,990  800,803 

Baltimore 1,887,646  287,468  202,166  667,895 

Farmers  and  Planters' 1,862,762  216,709  826,182  491,491 

Farmers  and  Merchants' 701.889  142,074  216,097  282,182 

Oommercial  and  Farmers' 966,168  172,111  156,439  888,862 

Western 776,887  286,788  814,684  890,160 

Franklin. 947,610  181,815  268,755  842,872 

Marine 644,422  108,718  68,696  268,887 

Mechanics' 1,411,298  167,641  267.180  814,266 

Citizens' 1,178,619  811,479  468,062  686,900 

Chesapeake 641,768  68,269  169,836  831,979 

Commerce 648,498  144,824  178,416  882,871 

Howard 94,619  89,801  84,646  94,619 

FeU's  Point 464,897  46,878  62,870  76,921 

January  1,  1866 116,897,869  $2,882,762  $8,888,430   $6,486,862 

January  1,  1866 14,279,368  2,484,946  2,688,708  6,868,628 

January  2,  1864 14,069,218  2,848,708  2,966,632  6,962,988 

January  8,  1858 14,291,221  2,991,910  8,828,068  6,021,707 

January  6,  1862 11,428,609  1,967,664  2,108,667  8,912,977 

January  6,1861 11,788,716  2,880,174  8,281,918  4,628,986 

January  7,  1860 10,924,118  2,118,768  2,978,688  8,648,817 

January  2,  1849 9,797,417  1,781,911  1,781,911  2,827,896 


THE  «  CREDIT  MOBIUEfi''  IN  EUROPE. 

The  formation  of  institutions  known  under  the  title  of  "  Credit  Mobilier,"  is 
progressing  very  fast  on  the  continent,  and  promises  to  extend  to  every  state  in 
Fiurope.  The  profits  realized  by  the  original  institution  in  Paris,  France,  and  the 
many  facilities  which  it  has  afforded  the  shareholders  of  realizing  extraneous  profits, 
by  means  of  a  preferential  distribution  of  shares  in  such  public  undertakings  as  it 
bas  been  the  means  of  forming,  have  contributed  very  gi*catly  to  the  success  of 
precisely  similar  projects  in  other  countries.  By  the  accounts  received  from  the 
continent  we  learn  that  the  subscriptions  to  the  Credit  Mobilier  at  Vienna,  have 
already  reached  the  sum  of  644,666,000  florins— about  ^322,000,000— whilst  the 
progress  of  the  negotiations  for  the  formation  of  one  at  Madrid  is  said  to  promise 
equal  success.  _      

METHOD  OF  PREYEliTING  THE  ALTERATION  OF  BANK  BILLS, 

We  frequently  have  occasion  to  notice  in  the  pages  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine, 
■ome  new  invention  to  prevent  counterfeiting  and  altering  notes  and  bank  bills, 
Vit  none  of  these  inventions  have  as  yet  proved  entirely  successful    The  ro^^ia^ 
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seem  to  be  more  ingenious  in  their  devices  than  the  inventors.  According  to  a 
London  cotemporary,  it  appears  that  William  Ross,  of  Falcon^uare,  LK>ndoii, 
has  recently  patented  an  invention  for  preventing  the  alteration  of  bank  bills  &om 
one  denomination  to  another.  During  the  manufacture  of  the  paper,  when  in  a 
pulpy  state,  the  characters  or  letters  which  indicate  the  denomination  of  the  bill, 
whether  "  five,"  "  ten,"  and  so  on,  are  imprinted  upon  it.  This  is  accomplished  by 
water-lining  in  the  ordinary  manner.  To  render  the  character  impressed  more 
apparent,  it  is  proposed  to  print  the  words  in  colors,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  se- 
cure the  color  penetrating  the  paper  itself,  which,  by  this  means,  will  become  part 
and  parcel  of  the  material,  so  that  erasure  will  be  impossible,  without  accomplish- 
ing the  utter  destruction  of  the  substance  upon  which  the  impression  is  made. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  U5ITED  STATES. 

In  the  Merchants*  Magazine  for  January,  1856,  (vol.  xxxiv.,)  under  the  appro- 
priate department,  we  occupied  much  space  with  tablular  statements  of  the  "  Com- 
merce and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  "  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1855, 
condensed  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  as  transmitted 
to  both  houses  of  Congress  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  1855.  We  now 
proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  several  other  tables,  which,  for  want  of  room, 
we  were  compelled  to  reserve  for  the  present  number.  These  tables  will  be  found 
equally  valuable  for  present  and  future  reference,  as  those  given  in  the  previous 
number,  and  together  exhibit  a  very  complete  view  of  our  Commerce  with  all 
nations. 

We  commence  with  a  summary  statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  goods^ 
wares,  and  merchandise,  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30. 1 855.  The  vahie  of  each  article  is  given,  while  the  quantity  of  a  great 
numlxT  is  omittetl.  The  latter  is  the  most  important  to  merchants,  and  we  trust* 
the  pn*sent  efficient  head  of  the  Treasury  Department  will  take  measures  to  secure 
returns  of  the  quantities  of  each  article  imported  or  exported,  as  far  as  it  may  be 
practicable,  that  the  same  may  be  embraced  in  future  reports. 

MEROHANDISS  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  rXFTED  STATES 1854-55  I 

FRKK  OF   DUTT. 

Bpeclet  of  ni<^rcbandlM.                                                                        Qiumtlty.  Viliie. 

Animals  for  breed $108,921 

Gold 404,217 

Silver 1 89,74« 

Specie — 

Ooia ,...             688,586 

Silver 2,427,267 

Cabinets  of  coiius  medals,  and  other  oollectiooa  of  an- 
tiquities               870 

Models  of  ioTeotioos  and  improrements  in  the  arts  ...             2,220 

Teaa Ibn.  25,208,884  6,980,286 

Ooffira 190,764,269  16^72,929 
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ofi 

tea  suited  to  sheathing 

inmaonfaclared lbs. 

I  felt  for  sheathing  vessels 

B  aod  statoary  of  American  artists 

OS  of  natural  history,  &c 

ig  metal 

nomannfactured 

ongrouod » 

:  apparel,  &c.^  of  einig'nts  ^  citiz'ns  dying  abroad 

:  and  oakum  . . . .' 

leeds,  shrubs,  trees,  plants,  Ac 

,  the  produce  of  the  IJ.  States,  brought  back. . 

tons 

imported  for  philosophical  societies,  Ac 

r  articles  not  subject  to  doty 

PAYING   DDTIBS  AD   VALO&SM. 

etur^%  ofyxiel — 

goods,  including  wool  and  cotton 

Is  of  wool,  wool  A  cotton,  silk,  and  silk  A  cottoo 

ets 

ry  and  articles  on  frames 

ted  piece  goods,  including  cotton  and  worsted. 

m  and  worsted  yam 

bctures  not  specified 

els running  yards 

I  and  bookings 

0.  Saxony,  Aubusson,  Brussels,  Turkey,  and 
dle-infifrained,  Venetian  and  other  ingrained. . . 

pecified 

\ctures  of  cotton — 

goods 

its 

1,  gimps,  and  galloons 

ry  and  articles  made  on  fhimes 

)  yam  and  thread 

in*  plush,  of  silk  and  cotton 

factutes  of,  not  specified 

\d  manufactures  of  silk — 

goods  

try  and  articles  made  on  frames 

3g  silk 

and  bonnets 

ifactures  not  specified 

jg  cloths 

1  worsted  piece  goods 

lair  or  mohsir  pi«;ce  goods 

leturet  of  flax —  ♦ 

IS,  bleached  or  unbleached «. 

)ry  and  articles  made  on  frames 

ifactures  not  specified 

leturei  of  hemp — 

enburgs,  osnaourgs,  and  burlaps 

Jes  not  specified 

Jock,  Russia,  Holland,  and  Ravens pieces 

o  bagging funning  yards 

T  made 

1m  of  wear 


Value.  1 


1140,223 

889,007 

2,116,867  181,467  • 

16.067 

.... 49,012 

8,866 

908,618 

40,882 

108,118 

286.684 

20.096 

284,401 

870,078 

178,961  469,947 
80,224 

7,782,189 

9,144,861 

2,240,104 

1,170,642 

1,088,967 

8,690,606 

160,699 

274,614 

866,646  184,811 

878,467  97,678 


1,492,962  1,827,707 
178.870 

12,668,622 

482,716 

128,600 

2,066,6i»6 

997,073 

46,081 

1,684,026 

20',069,967 

469,093 

189,220 

110.686 

8,480,716 

9,366 

742,261 

66,984 

1,188,839 

240,722 

7.662,865 

1,409 

1,062,891 

62,184 

186,826 

2,867  11.828 

120,046  16,991 

888.410 

1,687,262 
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BpMlM  of  merehaodiie. 

Thread  and  iDsertin^ 

Ootton  inaertings,  trimmings,  laces,  braids,  <&c 

Smbroiderien  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  and  linen 

Floor-cloth,  patent,  painted,  Ac running  yards 

Oilcloth  of  all  kinds 

Lattiog  and  mohair  cloth  for  shoes  and  buttons 

Gunny  cloth  and  gunny  bags 

Matting,  Chinese  and  other,  of  fl^gs,  Ac 

Hats,  caps,  and  bonnets,  flats,  braids,  plaits,  dkc,  of 

straw,  chips,  grass,  <fec 

Manufactures  of  iron,  and  iron  and  tteel-^ 

Hnskets  and  rifles number 

Fire-arms  not  specified 

Side-arms 

Keedles 

Outlery 

Other  manufactures  and  wares  of,  not  specified  .... 

Cap  or  bonnet  wire pounds 

Kails,  spikes,  tacks,  t&c. 

Chain  cables 

liUl-saws,  cross-cut,  and  pit-saws number 

Anchors,  and  parts  thereof pounds 

Anrils,  and  parts  thereof 

Bar-iron cwL 

Rod-iron » 

Hoop-iron pounds 

Sheet-iron ~ 

Piff-irun ^....cwt 

Old  and  scrap  iron 

Railroad  iron 

Oast,  shear,  and  Qerman 

All  other 

Oofper,  and  manufactures  of  copper — 

In  pi^^s  and  bars,  and  old ^. . 

Wire 

Bratier»* ~ 

Copper  Ix^ttoms 

Manufactureji  of,  not  specified ,..  • 

Rods  and  lx>lts pounds 

Nails  and  spikes 

^••ss,  and  m^nHtactures  of  bra*t — 

In  pig»«  ba^^  and  old 

Wire 

MaDofActunNt  of,  not  specified 

7E»,  mmd  w.* mm ;*.!«■/ wiy*  of  tin — 

III  pi^  and  Kat^ • 

In  plate^k  and  »bei^t^ .•  • 

Foa 

MaDttfaotun^»  of,  not  s^vcified 

Ltmds  «*i(i  maH9*fitcturef  of  UaJ— 

Piff.  Kat,  ^bcrtru  and  old poonds 

Sl»« 

Kp^s    

ManufftotunMi  of.  not  specified 

ow 

|laBu£iK't*.irv^ «^. not  sfv<«fied 

^fc«    -' • 

IbsW^ 

Ib  tails t 


QosnUty. 


2,838.216 

127,689 

16,774,260 

82.650,011 

1,978,495 

805,989 

2,550,827 

181,506 
86,286 


8,471 
6,243 


56,745,247 

129,184 

47,778 


YslM. 


$818,611 

767,056 

8,892,749 

15,812  11,221 

73.814  82,2«l 

50,109 

779,887 

242,674 

1,990,195 

6,661  28,797 

659.650 

5.701 

211,604 

1.822,191 

4,369,282 

169,887  5,936 

2,121,689  109,670 

17,510,799  633,674 

9,804  28,761 

1,741,405  87,076 

1,194,761  67,495 


6,988,732 . 

852,286 

428,800'< 
1,009,138 
1.979,463 

249,172 
4,998,90()iCZ=:2) 


1,787,- 
865,78 


20.1  H^^ 


6W,72C^'   ^, 

8.8»0.ll«-^ 

«>^2^^ 

2,656,52^    'J 
fi,99»-^ 

97-—^ 

10,8(K> 
l,10l 

19,846 

404,081 

KI97 
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Spelter  

MmnufaetureM  of  gold  and  Bilver — 

Epaulets,  wings,  laces,  galloons,  tresses,  tassals,  A&. 

Gold  and  silTer  leaf 

Jewelry,  real  or  imitations  of 

Gems,  set 

Otherwise 

Ifanafactores  of,  not  specified 

Glaciers*  diamonds 

Clocks 

Obronometers 

Watches,  and  parts  of 

Xstallic  pens 

Fins,  in  packs  or  otherwise 

BuUont — 

Metal 

All  other,  and  button  molds 

Mus,  and  manufactum  of  glas*-^ 

Silvered ^. . . . 

Paintings  on  glass,  porcelain,  and  colored 

Polished  plate • . 

Manu&ctures  o^  not  specified 

Glassware  cut ^. . 

plain 

Watch  crystals gross 

BotUes i 

Demijohns i «. number 

Window  glass •  •  .square  feet 

-f*Mer,  and  manufaeturet  of  paper-^ 

Paper,  writing 

Sheathing  paper 

Playing  cards packs 

Papier-mache,  articles  and  wares  of 

Paper-hangings •  •  • 

Paper  boxes  and  fancy  boxes 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of  paper,  not  specified. . .  • 

Blank  books 

Parchment 

Printed  books,  magazines,  <kc. — 

Id  English 

In  other  languages 

Periodicals  and  illustrated  newspapers 

Periodicals  A  other  works  in  course  of  republicatioa 

Bngrayiogfl ; ».  • 

MiUhematical  instruments • 

Mnsical  instruments 

Daguerreotype  plates 

Ink  and  ink  powders 

Ltaiher,  and  manufactures  of  leather — 

Tanned,  bend,  sole,  and  upper pounds 

Skins,  tanned  and  dressea *  .dozen 

Skivers • 

Boots  and  shoes pair 

Gloves  for  men,  women,  and  children 

Kanuiactures  of  leather,  not  specified 

Fares— 

Ohina,  porcelain,  earthen,  and  stone 

Plated  or  gilt 

Japanned 

Bntannia 

8ilTer  plated  metal 

ttlver  or  plated  wire 


▼atasb 
$262,872 

$86,116 

18.170 

492,869 

4,820 

166,860 

•  •.....  68,129 

1,228 

69,268 

12,405 

8,661,187 

94,499 

88^16 

26,449 

611,044 

487,869 

11,884 

896^60 

81,116 

96,882 

167,068 

11,461  26,170 

22,808  188,798 

67,860  16,066 

20,862,787  699,999 

261.769 

282 

'189,745  17.229 

29,648 

277,226 

29,846 

187,874 

10,042 

6,856 

602,917 

168,478 

21,902 

129 

191,868 

74,989 

666.168 

188,809 

20,792 

2,947,977  1,262,869 

79,016  486,081 

14,762  68,496 

66.288  90,818 

194,178  986,225 

286,926 

8,717,670 

196,661 

87,542 

82,948 

5,088 

7,860 
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BmcImi 
SaSUrv 


ComiDOD  tinned  or  iapanned. 

Plated,  braM,  or  poliBlied  steel 

J^r»— 

Undrested  on  the  skin 

Hatters'  fars,  dressed  or  undressed,  not  on  the  skin . 

Dressed,  on  the  skin 

Mann&ctures  of  fur 

Jianufactures  of  wood — 

Cabinet  and  household  furniture 

Cedar,  mahogany,  rose,  and  satin  irood 

Willow... 

Other  mannfactnres  of ». . . . 

Wood,  unmanufactured — 
Cedar,  grenadilla,  mahogany,  rose,  and  satin 

Willow ; ; 

Firewood  and  other,  not  specified 

Dyewood,  in  sticks 

Bark  of  the  cork-tree^^ 

Corks 

Unmanufactured 

Ivory— 

Hanufactures  of 

Unmanufactured .» 

Marble— 

Manufiuitures  of 

Unmanufactured « 

Burr-stones ; 

Quicksilver    

Brushes  and  brooms 

Blacklead  pencils 

Slates  of  all  kinds 

B*w  hides  and  skins 

Boots  and  shoes,  other  than  leather pair 

India  rubber — 

Manufactures  of 

Unmanufactured 

Hair— 

Manufactures  of 

Unmanufactured • 

Grass  cloth ~ . . . . 

Umbrellas',  parasols,  and  sunshades,  of  silk  and  other . 
Unmanufactured  articles — 

Flaxstfed  or  linseed bushels 

Angora,  Thibet,  and  other  goats'  hair  or  mohair,  lbs. 

Wool 

Winen,  in  catkb— 

Burgundy ~ . .  gallons 

Madeira 

Sherry  and  St  Lucar. 

Port 

Claret 

Teneriffe  and  other  Canary 

Fayal  and  other  Azores 

Sicily  and  other  Mediterranean. 

Austria  and  other  of  Germany 

Red  wines,  not  enumerated 

White  wines,  not  enumerated 

Wines,  in  bottles— 

Burgundy .dosen 

Champagne '. 

Madeira 

Sherry 


28,417 


1,102,645 

66,869 

18,684,416 

6,668 

71,912 

888,898 

186,460 

1,871,400 

26,617 

48,714 

197,700 

22,919 

1,618,942 

846,104 

875 

167,717 

875 

7»080 


$116,184 
221,865 

497.868 

906,210 

84,685 

-28,071 

48,705 

25.021 

182,688 

670,051 

558,791 

45,450 

592,224 

792,947 

267,824 
17,888 

22,882 
848,707 

26,065 
282.885 

67,764 

26,988 
189,260 

77,766 

126,872 

8,048,016 

12,620 

48,720 
1,660,141 

86,808 

546.761 

41,690 

94,078 

1,009,881 

16,882 

2,072,189 

S^06 

46,445 

208,414 

97,987 

440,681 

6,699 

19,284 

65,869 

9,628 

467,479 

286,696 

2,547 

909,928 

8,844 

26,916 


Ckmmtrcial  StaUiUet. 


fn 

Br 

ifiiUed  9pirU§ — 

gallons 

rain 

ther  materials 

I 

and  porter — 

B «.  •  • . 

les 

one^  of  foreign  fithing — 

boeti 

and  other  fish 

K»e Iba. 

Q  caakB gallons 

n  bottles dozen 

gallons 

ed  and  hempeeed 

lot  and  other  animal 

al  oils 

offee^  Ac, — 
lbs. 

clajed,  or  powdered 

id  other  refined 

»f  sugar-cane 

Js 

ts 

8,  lemons,  and  limes 

P'een  fruit 

red  fruit 

S» ....'. 

Km 

v'biack  !!.!!!!!!!!'!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

;  red 

o • 

,  ground • ,  •  •  • 

,  in  root ^. 

,  erode 

nd  spermaceti.. 

CPUY. — ^KO.  u.  16 


6,286 
186,881 
169,5S0 

1,024,497 

1,190,642 

897,672 

89,178 

481,984 

798,188 

487,169 

26,886,698 

460 

108,894 

86,946 

126,478 

192,888 

88,716 

1,248,086 

45,881 

767,784 

6,284 


▼sine. 
$11,667 
t82,776 
290,081 

1,479.862 

676,660 

161,878 

68,186 

194,766 

667,808 

188,189 

8,602,870 

858 
86397 
14,987 

88,646 
816,164 

26,426 
776.097 

26.668 

296,211 

2,899 

117,260 


129,218  48,018 

714.898  67,471 

2^27.707  127,899 

468,807^2  14,418,887 

6.241,272  241,669 

207,990  18,091 

74,871  8,949 

53,148  2,798 

8,716,261  260.816 

1,626,070  94,889 

769,797  64,668 

1.879.264  50,957 

2,850.529  111,688 

1,124,257  17,671 

21,188,889  1,064,248 

848,676 

144,481 

188,794 

7,802,676  248,027 

48,286  26,107 

606,846  888,886 

62,096  14,552 

722,174  68,972 

8,470,229  188,112 

187,197  10,010 

2,981,886  226,286 

M18.488  176,886 

28,608  668 

1,862,266  89,721 

198,909  16^64 

1M18  M16 


aaa 
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flMdet  of  oMrelMUidiM.  Qnantlty.  Vifcn. 

8tMriD6 lbs.  68.972  $14467 

OlMeM M26,942  U<^9 

Soap,  perfumed 228,287  SI.7S9 

other  than  perfumed 2,978,480  IWW 

Tallow 68,445  WTI 

Staroh 44,887  Vm 

Arrowroot 98.591  11,410     1 

Butter 1,485,209  97,668      ' 

Lard 108,608  2,194 

Beef  and  pork 158,897  6,194 

Hams  and  other  baooo 75,216  9,411 

BriiUee 507,847  815.11* 

BaUpttre-- 

Crude 25.205.882  1,066«04 

Reftoed,  or  partly  refined 1 18,405  7.57S 

iDdigo 1,822.726  858.Sa6 

Woad  or  pastel 5 ,5  8  6  220 

Cochineal 877,867  294,4t9 

Madder 10.652.548  851.979 

Arabic,  Senegal,  Ac 4,929,487  226,20« 

Other  gums 4.799.725  486391 

Borax 647,478  121^^ 

Copperas 881.781  tfiU 

Verdigris 90,785  20,166 

BrimU<m0 — 

Crude 24,768,268  204,m 

Rolled 467.042  9,100 

Chloride  of  lime,  or  bleaching  powder 9,982,510  241,M6 

Sodaash 46,660,962  869,W* 

8oda.sal 2,627.505  8W14r 

8oda.carb...; 7.428.569  169,^ 

BariUa 4.882.804  88,11^ 

SulpAiate  of  barytas 5,985.585  41,467 

Acids.  aceUc,  Ao :  599,529  88,764r 

Filno/— 

Blue  or  Roman 181.288  Ufi^ 

OUof 8,766  119 

Sulphate  of  quiBine ounces  80.822  154^0f 

liqaorice— Root lbs.  607,596  WJ» 

Paste 2,858.716  287.07^ 

FeraTiasorquiQa 1,952,742  4ll.l»T 

Other 81,654  8.851 

iTorr  and  bone-black 1,100  ST 

Opittm 111,229  407,68» 

Gloe 121,882  18.W* 

Gunpowder 21,868  6.K)T 

Ahim 247311  iM^ 

Jbiecfo 

Utwnannfartnwd 4,868,104  614/I7» 

Snuff. 22359  4,ttr 

Cigars M.  876.019  M^^VT 

lianularinR^QllKr  than  snuff  and  ogars lbs.  189,950  213^^ 

Iky  ochre 1,778,714  1531^ 

Bed  and  While  IsMi 2319,099  18438^ 

Whiting  and  Paris  white 9349,6M  WTIW 

litharge 248.618  12,011 

S««arofWad 480,807  863^ 

IWredaiMlcahlas 1,746.750  1S4,4S^ 

Utttaifsa 589324  %fM0 
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laraliMMllM. 

lbs. 

792,487 

19,217 

286,090 

98.806 

8,048 

28,961 

40,018,616 

12,926,284 

287,408 

1,012,182 

166,782 

42.881 

49,061 

606,761 

198 

8,647 

616,241 

111,918 
6,816 
80,990 
46,902 
26,060 

........ 

Vslne. 
$66,704 

, owt. 

112,768 

,  and  other  hemp  of  lodia,  Ao. , 

2,046,668 

rMi»  coir,  Ac 

9W  of  hemp  or  flax , 

296,162 
19,608 

Dlkctared ••••. 

286,809 

kinds 

Ibe. 

1.226,161 

. .  .bushels 

1,718,980 

, tons 

908,067 

- 

, . .  .bnshels 

1,466,180 

121,687 

82,601 

19,148 

Mir.. 

cwt. 

1,982,694 

1 

687 

8,844 

. . .  .bushels 

222,814 

$mohedt  or  pickled-^ 
■moked 

•  •• . .  .cwt. 

•  •  •  .barrels 

266,984 
86.796 

482,481 

and  shad w . . . 

129,988 

86,281 

frekandise  not  enumerated — 
r cent ,, 

1,108,468 

r  oeofc 

876,926 

r  cent 

19,067 

r  oeot 

8,477,187 

r  eeot 

164,726 

r  eent  

1,871,020 

r  cent 

867,824 

fdnties 

221,878,184 

fdntj 

40,090,886 

1 

261,468,620 

to  be  deducted  from  the  above  on  account 
inces  made  for  deficiencies  in  settling  in- 
bich  were  not  closed  when  the  quarterly  re- 
re  transmitted    

1 

86,660 
261,882,960 

INDIRECT   TRADE   OP  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

IT  years  past  the  reports  from  the  Treasorj  D^xartment  haye  fornished 
exhibiting  the  yalae  of  our  indirect  trade ;  that  is,  the  value  of  im- 
irodace  and  manafacture  of  the  States  forming  the  German  ZoHvereiD, 
d,  and  Austria,  included  in  importations  from  the  Hanseatic  Towns, 
lelgium,  France,  and  England.  The  following  table  of  this  indirect 
'  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1855.  The  articles  are,  as  above  stated, 
I  importations  from  the  Hanseatic  Towns,  France,  England,  kc,  ka. : — 

lof  nerchiindlM.  ZoIlTereiD. 

•es  of  wool $6,228,820 

1.629,477 


llbens.  Ac. 


2,088,964 

66,929 

6,211 

622,890 

20,468 


SwltzertsBd. 
$69,626 
212.700 

4,846,684 
646 

"'2i8,486 


Austrls. 

$40,672 
1,766 
7,880 


488 


Total. 

$6,888,918 

1,748,988 

6,442,818 

67,476 

6,211 

661,X49 


JS8 


Commerciql  StaiUfktt. 


BntBB 4 

Oold  an<J  Ailven.  <•*■•*•• 

01ne« •«4*i*a*« 

Paper,  ^d.4,,,i 

LeAtlior,  <bc. 

Wood,  Ac 

Tin 

TVfttchei 

"Watch  cryet&U  .>,... 

Wal<:b  ruak^TB*  toolA .  <  * ,  ^ .  • , 
Ctntbmt^H  ikHielea  of  we«r.  >  > . 

Rpftd^-mndo  ,  * ,  w 

La4!«^^.  UjrcAil  &ud  coiioa..  *,  i 

Oilclntli 

Hair  doth,  ^ 

LovtioK^ 

Por»p  dri'^Bctl  and  undro9»ed. 
WftrcH,  t'arth^o,  itc 

Jnp/tnni*d..« « **. 

rijjtcd , 

Tu^blr^  for  ^pccUdoi 

A  ttiticiftl  fifi^en « 

Argi>ti<)i  ...  .4, 

AUbaMcr,  mAnufacturea  oC. 
Bf>n4?,  omtmfacmrea  gf^ ,. .,  < 
Bwkctit .,.„p.. 

Biaddi^rM  ,t,.,..,,t , 

Britvhi'i*  ami  brtMOUL. ».  i 

Buuk»,  printed,  .it.*.    •« .« I 

PodcoL 

BrUUo* 

ButOiftii, 

Bto«k  tin t^t 

Huitiing  iton«9  « *  ^ ..,«.«» < 
^nHlu^  pi^wdf^rA. .,,,*. ^^.1 

AlauulucturM  o£ 

Barjtrt,  •olphaie  ol 

Bl««cfamg  [K>wd«n 

Burr  atono. 

BirU/ 

Owl*liv«r  oil  ..H,,,^,, , 

OdUII 

Ob^t  ODWDUgbt 


*    rr«pArviKioa*«*i* 
loiUunacati. 


Zollrerein. 

SwltzerUmd. 

Autria. 

$66,848 

$1,969 

•  •  •  •  • 

126,822 

14.610 

$4,462 

282,287 

14.876 

84,767 

1,864 

2,788 

282,066 

8,829 

8,261 

217,618 

1,800 

9.68* 

91 

698 

2,678,416 

28,660 

140 

228,074 

6.940 

189,098 

466 

•  •  •  •  • 

28.921 

886 

688 

8,224 

4,826 

8,721 

401,189 



68,727 

4,464 

669 

•  •  •  •  • 

6,676 

9.271 

480 

•  •  a  •  • 

617 

668 

187 

6,867 

196 

42 

•  •  •  •  • 

8,890 

66 

668 

1,008 

2,609 

48,664 

178 

80 

812 

88,128 

•  •  •  •  • 

167,767 

48,172 

7,468 

•  •  •  • 

182 

18,888 

129 

664 

69 

1,912 

947 

20 

294 

864 

24,611 

6,702 

669 

142 

644 

2.870 

•  ■  •  •  • 

6,989 

468 

2,669 

168 

16,969 

2,688 

. .  •••••• 

is 

1,001 

821 

M41 

•  •  •  •  • 

126 

967 

98 

41 

>  •  •  •  • 

408 

474 

470 

116 

M 
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ZoUTsnfiu 

$201 

2,585 

160 

800 

809 

11,211 

18,917 

7318 

288366 

5,888 

158 

449 

14/M)5 

445 

14 

921 

12,218 

1,454 

21 

519 

480 

19,486 

1,988 

52 

878 

1,002 

81 

86,252 

1,189 

1,765 

697 

2,641 

4,900 

282 

87 

10,288 

81 

5,515 

1,780 

184 

74 

10,207 

41 

188,781 

7,671 

48 

19,025 

88 

288 

240 

7.987 

8,800 

4,228 

487 

88 

51,501 

1,922 

194 

278 

SwitserUnd. 

$2,i68 
'"V,i99 
*  VlV,688 

58 

961 

'  149.868 

984 

"*  7,782 

i72 

468 

Austria. 

'$482 

. .  •  •  • 

802 

"646 

.  •  •  •  • 
991 

.  • .  •  • 

•  •  • .  • 

• . .  •  • 
. . .  •  • 
1.422 

"882 

82.676 
251 

.  •  •  • . 
. .  • . . 

.  a  •  a  • 

107 
1.487 

V,985 

.  .  •  a  a 

TotaL 
$201 

imps,  and  galloons 

dee 

2,585 

160 

2,158 

800 

809 

id  medicines. 

12342 

etal 

18.917 

lem 

8,120 

eries , ,,, 

550.004 

loils 

5,888 

158 

449 

14,005 

>ods 

18,275 
445 

iapparatos. 

ind  other  seeds 

14 

921 

18.204 

1.454 

mee 

21 

diafiustared • .  • 

1,480 

nofitctured 

480 

pa,  and  bonnets,  <fcc. .   . 

169389 
1,988 

62 

>ber 

878 

actures  of 

1,002 
81 

|iig,bar,tkc 

actures  of. 

86.252 
1,189 

1,765 

697 

phie  stones 

2341 

4,900 

I. 

282 

for  pocket-lights 

Uical  instnimeots. 

repared 

preparations 

1309 

11,217 

81 

5315 

es. 

1,780 

irater 

184 

459 

ias'ter  of  Paris! !!!..!! 

InstmmeDts. 

rioted  and  in  sheets.. . . 

10.207 

41 

179,189 

7322 

48 

19,025 

id 

88 

172 

em 

288 
240 

ostmments 

7387 

t, , 

8360 

id  painters'  colors 

lies 

6,710 
487 

brans. ............. 

88 

)lacklead. 

58.486 

n  eaos.. 

1322 

y,, ,, 

194 

Hcid  iDstniments 

278 

280 


Commercial  StatisUa. 


SpMlflt  or  iverehAiidtae. 

Phosphorus. 

'Pins 

Pipes.... 

PnntedUbelfl 

Prints,  lithographic 

Polishing  stones. 

Portmonaies 

Potash  ^jdt 

Potatoes 

Quinine 

Rags 

Saga 

SaUsof  Un 

Sand  crucibles 

Seltier  water 

Spectacles.  ,.,..„. 

Sfa«Qp  «kiQs  WLih  wool  on  . 

Shoe  pattt^tinfl. , , 

Slatca  of  all  kinda 

Slate  pencjl^,. , , , 

Soap 

Spelter 

SUtuarj. 

Spirits,  brandy 

Cordials. 

Stationery 

Steel,  German,  in  bars.. . . . 

Stereotypes. 

Succory 

Surgical  iustruments 

Sausages 

Sugar  of  milk. 

Sirups. 

Sponges. 

Thibets 

Thermometers 

Tobacco,  cigars. 

SnuflF 

Unmanufactured 

Telescopes. 

Tin,  other 

Toys 

Types 

Twme 

Ultra  marine 

Umbrellas. 

Vegetables 

Vermillion 

Vinegar 

Violin  strings,  of  gut 

Of  wire 

Vitriol 

Wafers. 

Wax  candles. 

Other  manufactures  of. . 

Tapers. 

Willow  cloth. 

Sticks 

Wines,  in  casks. 

In  bottles. 

Wire,  siWer. 

Wool  flocks...  i 


ZoUrereln.      Bwitserisad. 

Aostria. 

TMd. 

•425             

t4U 

215         

.  •  •  •  • 

216 

16,204         

•se 

16,270 

m        

179 

92         

9S 

n        

•  .  •  •  • 

M 

00         •...•••. 

.  .  •  •  • 

M 

104        

104 

1,204        

U06 

8,805         

8,806 

29         

.  •  •  • 

M 

9         

1 

124         

1S4 

545           

.... 

646 

801         

801 

48         

48 

252         

2iS 

7         

7 

6,964        

6,M4 

8,898         

8,811 

1.498         

80 

MS8 

88,786         

88,786 

616         

111 

1,609           

16 

1,614 

848         

702 

1,146 

248         

t4t 

18,728         

18,7S8 

268         

i68 

8,648         

8,648 

668         

668 

66         

66 

88         

88 

298         

tn 

2,048                $622 

1W6 

11.699         

IMW 

746         

746 

889,000         

889,000 

808         

806 

40         

40 

101         

101 

10         

10 

47,498           

47,418 

860         

860 

149         

149 

10,888         

10,888 

102         

101 

1.076         

l,07f 

642         

799 

1,441 

126         

m 

1.694         

M94 

682         

682 

806 

806 

46         

46 

1.460         

1,460 

....   ...         ........ 

109 

109 

248         

•    ... 

248 

248         

248 

29         

..... 

29 

86.618                   598 

8,070 

89,281 

24.624                     88 

6,186 

80.748 

882         

888 

17,191           

879 

17,470 

Oomuureial  Stati$tie$. 
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Bpedes  of  merahaDdin. 

ioe,  io  sheets. 

Vee  aooiU — 

Fuotiog*. 

8Mdt 


ZoUfweln. 
$6,728 

S98 
616 


TolaL 

$6,728 

298 

616 


Total $12,886,680      $7,778,182    $886,904    $20,949,666 

The  following  table  (in  continuation  of  indirect  trade)  exhibits  the  value  of  im- 
orts,  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  tbe  States  forming  the  German  Zollvereio, 
nr  Germanic  Union  of  Customs,)  Switzerland,  and  Austria,  during  the  same  pe- 
Dd,  the  details  of  which  appear  in  the  preceding  table : — 


Imported  from 


IftTana  , 


VaDkiort-oo-the-Main  . 


f  irtemburg 


InuMwick 

Ndcnborg. 

Isztt  HeDiogeo., 
Ism  WeimAr . . 


kmntries  not  specified. 


Total  Switzerland. 
Total  Austria  . . . . 


Imported  from. 

toMia 

taTmria 

•ZODJ 

'kankiort-oD-the-Main . 

ladeo 

IVirtemburg 

leese. 

iroDswick 

SUenburg. 

3aze  Meningeo 

Btze  Weimar 

Haoorer. 


GoQptries  not  specified. 


ToUl  Zollverein  . . 
Total  Switserland. 
Total  Austria  .... 


Total  Talue 


Bremen. 

EngiSDd. 

Pnmee. 

BelgliiiB. 

$1,982,818 

$1,942,468 

$1,926,249 

$840,604 

692,048 

26,878 

60,711 

6,886 

2,018,910 

168,916 

114.746 

26,808 

226,187 

42,986 

804,670 

86,024 

88,761 

9,668 

74,764 

116,768 

76,441 

84,268 

21,819 

9,472 

186,744 

86,974 

180,806 

26,690 

8,228 

1.047 

.  •  • . 

iis 

6,171 

9,194 

. .  • .  • 

48,409 



868 

62,688 

681,844 

4,446 

47,486 

$6,824,971 

$2,842,826 

$8,687,747 

$1,166,960 

669,168 

8,406,266 

8,791.004 

188,996 

69,666 

66,966 

$6,088,184 

$6,807,647 

$6,486,717 

$1,166,960 

HoUmd. 

Hamburg.        Rotterdam. 

TotaL 

$67,814 

$264,714 

$906 

$7,024,662 

1,261 

86,764 

946 

828,498 

6,487 

881.281 

2,710,691 

12.819 

11,721 

682,207 

42.844 

269 

1,168 

278,092 

7,894 

818 

201 

149,408 

11,486 

6.869 

•  •   ... 

896,418 
8,228 

28 

1,208 
6,171 

4,216 

18,409 
44,277 

16,169 

702,476 

$166,678 

$704,169 

$8,204  $12,886,680 

9,642 

8.162 

7,778,182 

600 

29.888 
$787,199 

$8,204 

886,904 

$176,716 

$20,949,666 

THE  I€B  TRADE. 

We  published  in  a  former  number  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine,  an  elaborate 
i^per  on  the  Ice  Trade  which  had  its  origin  in  Boston.  The  Jowmdl  tf  Com- 
^tree  Kkys,  that  there  is  now  invested  in  this  single  branch  of  business,  in  all 
\  of  the  United  States,  between  $6,000,000  and  97,000,000 ;  and  the  number 


2a» 


JoiwmoX  of  Intwnmm. 


of  men  to  which  it  gives  employment,  during  the  winter  months,  is  supposed  to 
be  from  8,000  to  10,000.  The  total  annual  consumption  of  ice  in  New  Yoik 
alone  exceeds  100,000  tons.  Boston  consumes  about  50,000  tons  of  ioe  yearly; 
and  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  pearly  an  equal  amount.  Besides 
this  lai^  domestic  consumption,  there  is  every  year  a  large  amount  exported  to 
Southern  cities.    Boston  exports  much  jmore  than  New  York. 


MKRCANTILE  MARINE  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Table  No.  60  in  the  finance  accounts  of  the  United  Kingdmn,  printed  near  the 
dose  of  1855,  shows  the  number  of  vessels,  their  tonnage,  and  number  of  persona 

navigating  them,  belonging  to  the  several  ports  of  the  British  Empire,  in  the 
years  1852, 1853,  and  1854,  years  ending  December  31  in  each  year : — 

18«. 

Venels.  Toomige.  Men. 

England 19,600  8,907,999  U7,21S 

Scotland 8,450  686,008  29,612 

Ireland 2,178  264,997  13,900 

Ouernsey,  Jere«y,  and  the  Isle  of  Man           868  61,274  6,978 

British  plantaUoDS 8,816  666.114  46,816 

Total 84,402  4,424,892  248,618 

18SI. 

England ^ 20,078  8,150,668  162,184 

Scotland 8,461  669,141  29,688 

Ireland 2,219  269,864  14,688 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  the  Isle  of  Mao           860  61,048  6,701 

British  plantatioDS 8,701  784,218  62,866 

Total 86,809  4,764,422  268,806 

18S4. 

England 20,886  8,866,880  162,426 

Scotland 8,898  666,978  29,056 

Ireland 2,267  262,877  1 8,268 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  the  Isle  of  Mao           878  64,065  6,911 

British  plantations 9,101  794,620  66.860 

ToUl 86,960  5,048,270  266,416 


JOURNAL   OF   INSURANCE. 


iroTEs  oil  nrsuRAircE  aid  htsuriiice  compavees. 

We  abstract  from  Mabtim's  *'  Twenty-One  Years  in  the  Boston  Stock  Mariiet," 
notes  appended  to  some  interesting  tabular  statements  of  stock  fluctuations  in  that 
market: — 

Insurance  PaoFrrs.  The  profits  of  insurance  companies  are  from  two  sources : 
the  gains  in  their  business  and  the  investment  of  their  capital.  For  example, 
supposing  an  office  to  have  its  ci4>ital  invested  in  bank  stock,  paving  8  per  cent ; 
the  company  would  only  have  to  earn  12  per  cent  net,  over  oAice  expenses,  to 
make  an  annual  dividend  of  20  per  cent.  And.  on  the  other  hand,  were  it  to  ean 
only  enough  to  pay  office  expenses,  it  could  still  pay  4  per  cent  semi-annually  tnm 
invQBtment  of  its  ca{MtaL  It  is  therefore  a  prinoi|Md  item  with  an  insuraaoe  ( 
paoj  to  have  its  cajntal  profitably  invested. 


Journal  of  Insurance,  Mt 

Arge  as  the  diridends  have  in  some  cases  been,  the  profits  on  marine  risks, 
ing  three  of  our  best  Boston  offices  as  a  tost,  have  not  exceeded,  for  the  past 
Ij  years,  4  per  cent  annnalljr  on  capital  stock.  The  extra  profits  have  been 
ixed  fh>m  inyestment  of  capital  Had  the  dividends  on  this  class  of  risks  de- 
ded  on  the  profits  thereon,  they  wonld  have  been  exoeedinfly  small,  even  with 
best  paying  offices.  A  Stato^treet  office  which  declaj^  20  per  cent  diyi- 
ds  for  several  years,  made  bat  4  per  cent  on  its  marine,  and  6  per  cent  on  its 
risks — ^the  remaining  10  per  cent  being  earned  by  its  invested  capital. 
Cabin E  Offices.  The  actual  business  of  three  of  the  Boston  insurance  com- 
ies,  confioed  solely  to  marine  writing,  from  1826  to  1853,  shows  average  divi- 
is  of  9  642-1000  per  annum.  Of  this,  7  247-1000  per  cent  was  derived  from 
rest  on  investments,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  only  2  395-1000  from  marine  in- 
knce.  Since  1853,  the  marine  losses,  as  is  well  known,  have  been  unusually 
re,  and  had  these  years  been  included  in  the  above  statement,  the  profits  from 
scarce  would  have  shown  even  a  smaller  percentage.  It  is  stated  that  the 
TQoas  sum  of  918,972,092  74  was  absorbed  in  marine  losses,  by  the  insurance 
panics  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  during  the  disastrous  year  of  1854. 
'ABK  Times.  During  the  bank  trouble  in  1837  and  following  years,  the  in- 
nce  companies  sustained  a  serious  loss  from  bank  failures,  and  reduction  of 
tal  consequent  upon  losses — the  long  period  of  very  small  dividends  by  the 
ks,  and,  in  some  cases,  none  at  all ;  the  capitals  of  these  companies  being  very 
elv  investbd  in  bank  stock.  In  1843  ihe  amount  thus  invested  was  $4,708,410, 
of  $7,1 70,000  capital. 

•LosiNi;  UP  OF  Companies.  Several  companies  closed  business  between  1841 
1844;  and,  generally,  quite  well.  The  Atlantic,  in  March,  1843,  sold  a 
Qtity  of  bank  and  railroad  stock,  and  gave  notice  that  a  dividend  of  80  per 
;  would  be  allowed  any  stockholder  purchasing,  in  part  payment  for  the  stock 
shased. 

Q  April,  the  New  England  Insurance  Company  sold  a  large  lot  of  bank  and 
poad  stocks.  Among  the  same  were  400  suares  of  the  Suffolk  Bank,  which 
aght  from  15f  to  16  per  cent  advance.  Stockholders  were  remindal  that  a 
idend  of  65  per  cent  was  due,  which  would  be  received  in  part  payment  for 
stock  purchased. 

PROPKRTT  DKSTROrSO  BT  VIBES  IN  1864  AND  1856. 
lie  following  table  shows  the  number  of  fires,  and  the  value  of  property  de- 
yed  in  each  month,  years  ending  December  31st,  1854  and  1855  : — 

. im. V      . 1844. V 

No.  of  No.  of 

Flret.  LoM.  Fires.  Lose. 

January 19  $1,098,000  26  $2,252,000 

February 20  1,196,000  22  1,668,000 

March 26  1.678,000  11  1,221,000 

April 19  1,450,000  22  1,916,000 

May 21  1,448,000  8  898,000 

June 16  1,286,000  16  896,000 

July 18  1,217.000  24  8,270,000 

August 8  892.000  27  4,412.000 

September 18  1,102,000  16  708.000 

October.... 14  808,000  16  1,040,000 

November 10  650,000  17  987.000 

December 14  786,000  20  1.866,000 

Total 198        $18,049,000  228        $20,678,000 

*o  which  must  be  added  the  amount  of  property  destroyed  by  fires  where  the 
was  less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars,  which  would  probably  increase  the  ag- 
[^te  to  at  least  twenty-five  millions  in  1854,  and  to  about  eighteen  millions  in 
5,  which  shows  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  property  destroyed  by  fire  during 
past  year  compared  with  1854,  of  seven  millions  of  dolUun. 
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BOSTOV  nrSDRAffCE  C0MPAHIE8  IV  18S5  AID  18»6. 

The  subjoioed  table  shows  the  par  valne,  nmnber  of  shares  sold,  higM 
and  lowest  price  in  1855,  and  the  price  on  the  first  of  Jannary,  1855  and  1856, 
together  with  the  semi-annnal  dividends  paid  by  the  iosorance  companieB  is 
Boston. 


American 

Boston. 

Boyl8ton« 

Cochitoate 

Eliot 

Par. 
100 

loo 

100 

60 

60 

26 

100 

100 

100 

100 

60 

100 

100 

100 

50 

100 

100 

Highest.  Loweit. 
148         126 

70          68 
llOi      100 

48          40 

67  47 
60          44 

102  94 
48          86 

166  180 
97  80 
78          65 

116          86 

108  90 
97  86 
48  88 
72          40 

68  41 

Shares  JaB.1, 

sold.      18S5/ 

1         126 

6           69 

100 

42 

98          47 

20          47 

9          94 

1          40 

•         160 

90 

10          66 

17          85 

16          90 

95 

86 

40 

60 

Jan.  2, 

1856. 

188 

72 

108 

40 

66 

60 

95 

40 

186 

87 

70 

118 

100 

86 

42 

71 

68 

8 
0 
0 
4 
6 
10 
6 
0 
6 
4 
8 
0 
6 
4 
0 
0 
0 

Jo., 

l55.->  1898. 

8       8 

0      .. 

Firemen's.. 

Franklin 

Hope 

Manoiaeturers*,...  • 
Mercantile  Marine  - 

National 

Neptone  «•••..  ••• 

10     IS 
6       4 

North  American... . 
Suffolk 

4      4 

United  States 

Warren 

Waehington 

POSTAL 

DEPARTMENT. 

FRAJVKING  PRIYILEGE  TO  MEMBERS  OF  COHGRESS. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  from  postmasters,  we  learn  the  Postmaster-General  de- 
cides that,  under  the  law,  as  the  right  to  send  or  receive  mail  matter  free  of  postr 
age  is  a  personal  privilege,  and  travels  with  the  person  possessing  it,  it  follows,  of 
course,  that  it  can  be  exercised  in  but  one  place  at  the  same  time.    Therefore,  a 
member  of  Congress  while  at  Washington,  for  instance,  cannot  have  mailable  mat- 
ter sent  free,  under  his  frank,  from  the  post-office  at  the  place  of  his  residence,  nor 
such  matter  received  free  at  such  office  by  his  family,  partner,  or  agent,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  addressed  to  a  person  enjoying  the  right  to  frank.    A  member 
may  have  any  of  his  mail  matter,  entitled  to  go  free,  forwarded  to  him  wherever 
he  may  be,  free  of  charge.    In  like  manner,  a  letter  or  packet,  duly  franked,  may 
be  forwarded  from  one  office  to  another  free  of  postage,  if  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  addressed  has  changed  his  location. 


SAIUN6  OF  THE  UHITED  STATES  MAIL  STEAMERS  AHD  POSTAL  REfiULiTIOIS 

FOR  1856. 
PoflT-Ornca  Dcpartmciit,  Wabdimoton,  January  14, 1896b 
FazEif  AN  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine : — 

Sir  : — I  transmit  herewith,  agreeably  to  your  request  of  the  9th  inst,  a  cqpy 
of  the  schedule  for  1856  of  the  days  of  sailing  of  the  United  States  Mail  Steam- 
ers between  this  country  and  Europe. 
I  also  mclose  a  copy  of  the  last  issue  of  ''  Tables  of  Postages  to  Foreign  Cooii- 


Poital  Department.  ^  2S5 

together  with  the  regulations  with  respect  to  the  registry  of  yalnable  let- 
kc. 

)  circular  letter  inclosed  may  also  be  serviceable  to  yon  as  it  contains  many 
tant  instructions,  with  copies  of  the  recent  acts  of  Congress  modifying  the 
>f  postage,  &c. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  M,  CAMPBELL. 

lULE  OF  THE  DAYS  OF  SAILING  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  MAIL  STEAMERS  BETWEEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND    EUROPE  FOR  1856. 

Prom  Prom  Prom  Prom  .  Prom 

M.  New  York.  LirerpooL       Soathampton.         Havre.               Bremen. 

I January    6  January;  12 

!. January  12 Febr'ary  18    February  18 

I January  19  January  28 

xk January  26  Febr'ary  27     Febr'ary  28 

B Febr'ary    2  Febr'ary    6 

I. Febr*ary    9  March     12    March     12 

B Febr'ary  16  Febr*ary  20 

m. Febr'ary  28  March     26     March     22 

8 March       1  March       6 

s. March        8  April         9 

■ March      15  March      19 

en. March     22  April       28     April       19 

« March      29  April         2 

8. April         6  May           7 

IS April       12  April       16 

en April       19  May        21     May         17 

18 April       26  April       80 

e. May          8  June          4 

18 May         10  May         14 

en. May        17  June        18     June        14 

m May        24  May        28 

a. May        81       July          2 

18. ...... .  June          7  June        1 1 

ea June        14  July        16     July         12 

18 June        21  Juoe        25 


April 

9 

May 

7 

June 

4 

July 

2 

June        28     July        80    July        80 

July  5     July  9 


en. July        12  August    18     Auguat     9 

» July         19  July        28 

e. July        26  August    27    August    27 

M August      2  August      6 

en. August     9  Septem.  10     Sepiem.    6 

» August    16  August    20 

& August    23  Septem.  24     Septem.  24 

18 August    80  Septem.     8 

ten Septem.    6  October     8     October     4 

18 Septem.  18  Septem.  17 

e. Septem.  20  October  22    October  22 

18 Septem.  27  October     1 

len. October     4  Noyem.     5     Noyem.      1 

18 October   1 1  October   15 

«. October   18  Noyem.    19    Noyem.   19 

18 October  25  October   29 

len. Novem.      1  Decem.      8     Noyem.   29 

18 Novem.     8  Noyem.   12 

e. Novem.   15  Decem.    17    Decem.    17 

18 Novem.    22  Novom.    26 

leo... Novem.   29  Decem.    81 Decem.   27 

18 Decern.      6  Decem.    10 

IS Decern.    20  Decem.    24 
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IMPORTANT  INSTRUCTIONS. 


The  single  rate  of  letter  postage  by  either  of  the  above  lineSj  (and  the  same  in 
respect  to  the  British  lines,)  to  or  from  any  point  in  the  United  States,  (except 
Oregon  and  California,)  for  or  from  any  point  in  Great  Britain,  is  24  cents— pre- 
patfment  optional.     Newspapers,  each  two  cents  United  States,  and  two  centi 
British ;  each  country  to  collect  its  own  postage,  whether  the  paper  is  sent /rom 
or  received  in  the  United  States.     [British  newspapers  usually  come  British  post- 
age paid  by  a  penny  stamp,  equal  to  two  cents.]     They  must  be  sent  in  narrow 
bauds,  open  at  the  ends.    Letters  for  the  continent  of  Europe,  to  pass  ihrmtgh  - 
Great  Britain  in  the  open  mail,  must  be  prepaid  21  cents  when  the  Atlantic  con- 
veyance is  by  Unitetl  States  packets,  and  5  cents  when  by  British  packets,  except 
from  California  or  Oregon,  when  the  sum  to  be  prepaid  is,  in  the  former  instance, 
26  cents,  and  in  the  latter,  10  cents.    Thus,  in  the  one  case,  the  Atlantic  sea  poet- 
age  is  to  be  collected  at  the  mailing  office  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  other 
left  to  be  collected,  together  with  the  British  transit  and  other  foreign  postage,  at 
the  office  of  delivery.    Between  Great  Britain  and  On^n  and  California,  the  sin- 
gle rate  of  letter  pastage  is  29  cents. 

Periodical  worKs  and  pamphlets  may  be  sent  from  the  United  States  to  tha*= 
United  Kingdom,  und  rice  versa,  at  2  cents  of  United  States  postage  each,  if  they^ 
do  not  exceed  two  ounces  in  weight,  and  at  4  cents  per  ounce,  or  fraction  of  aik- 
ounce,  when  they  exceed  that  weight,  to  be  collected  in  all  cases  in  the  Uniteci^ 
States ;  and  the  same  will  be  subject  to  an  additional  like  charge  in  the  UnitedL 
Kingdom.  When  sent  to  foreign  countries,  without  passing  through  the  Unite^^ 
Kingdom,  they  will  be  chargeable  with  1  cent  an  ounce,  or  fraction  of  an  ounoe^ 
United  States  postage — prepayment  required. 

Single  rate  of  letter  postage  to  or  from  Bremen,  by  the  Bremen  Jine,  10  cents 

prepayment  optional.    Newspapers,  each  3  cents,  being  the  United  States  aiA 
German  postage — prepayment  required.     Letters  and  newspapers  to  other  parts  o^ 
the  continent  may  also  go  by  this  line,  subject  to  various  rates ;  for  which  see  For- 
eign Postage  Table. 

Single  rate  of  letter  postage  to  or  from  France,  by  the  Havre  line^  20  eents^ 
to  be  prepaid  on  letters  sent  and  collected  on  letters  received.  Newspapers,  2 
cents  each,  to  be  collected  in  the  United  States,  whether  the  paper  is  sent  or  re- 
ceived. 

Single  rate  of  letter  postage  by  the  Prussian  closed  mail  to  Prussia,  Austrifti 
and  all  the  other  (merman  States?,  30  cents,  being  the  full  postage — prepayment  op- 
tional.  Newspapers,  C  cents  each,  being  also  the  full  postage — prepayment  re- 
quired.  This  mail  is  sent  by  every  steamer,  being  landed  at  Liverpool  by  the  Col- 
fins,  and  at  Southampton  by  the  Bremen  and  Havre  lines. 

N.  B.  All  letters  to  and  from  foreign  countries  (the  British  North 
American  Provinces  excepted)  are  to  be  charged  with  single  rate  of  postage,  if 
not  exceeding  the  weight  of  half  an  ounce ;  double  rate  if  exceeding  half  an  oance, 
but  not  exceeding  an  ounce ;  quadruple  rate  if  exceeding  an  ounce,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding two  ounces ;  and  so  on,  charging  two  rates  for  every  ounce,  or  fractional 
part  of  an  ounce,  over  the  first  ounce.  As  this  rule  differs  from  that  followed  in 
respect  to  domestic  letters,  great  cai-e  is  requisite  to  prevent  mistakes.  Postmas- 
ters should  be  careful,  also,  where  the  postage  is  prepaid,  to  collect  the  proper 
amount.  They  should  be  particular  to  notice  the  route  indicated  on  the  envelopes 
of  letters,  and  to  collect  postage  accordingly.  Letters  mailed  at  some  offices, 
marked  " via  England"  or  " via  Prussian  closed  mail,''  for  the  German  States, 
are  frequently  taken  upon  the  prepayment  of  Bremen  rates,  and  those  marked 
" via  Bremen"  at  Prussian  closed  mail  rates,  &c.  Refer  in  all  cases  to  the  Poet- 
age  Tables. 

The  mails  for  the  Pacific  leave  New  York  on  the  5th  and  20th ;  Charleston 
and  Savannah  on  the  4th  and  19th ;  and  New  Orleans  on  the  5tli  and  20th  of 
each  month. 

Mails  for  Mexico  will  be  dispatched  tri-monthly  by  the  New  Orleans  and  Vera 
Cruz  United  States  Steamship  Line.  United  States  letter  postage,  10  cents  un- 
der 2,500  and  20  cents  over  2,500  miles  from  the  mailing  office ;  to  be  prepaid 


vhen  sent  from,  and  collected  when  received  in,  the  United  States.    Newspapers, 
I  cents  each,  to  be  collected  in  the  United  States,  as  above. 

Single  rate  of  letter  pastage  to  Havana  and  the  British  West  Indies,  10  cents 
inder  2,500  and  20  cents  over  2,500  miles ;  newspapers,  2  cents ;  and  to  West  In- 
liesy  (not  British,)  Carthagena,  Honduras,  and  St.  Jnan,  ('Nicaragua,)  34  cents 
mder  2,500  and  4A  cents  over  2,500  miles ;  newspapers,  o  cents  each— prepoy- 
nenl  required. 

JAMES  CAMPBELL,  1 
*ovr^pncB  DsPAETMsmr,  December  1, 18SS. 


RB6I8TERED  LETTERS  AID  THE  FRAHKIHG  PBITILEGS. 

Any  persons  having  the  franking  privilege  for  their  private  communications 
nay  frank  a  roistered  letter,  but  their  frank  does  not  cover  the  registration /ee, 
irhich  must  always  be  paid.  Except  in  the  case  of  public  documents,  a  member 
li  Congress  cannot  send  nor  receive  A^ee  any  letter  or  packet  weighing  over  two 
ouDoes.  The  exoeas  above  two  ounces  on  any  such  private  packet,  to  or  froiA  a 
member  of  Congress,  must  be  charged  and  collected. 

Postmasters  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  regulation  which  required  all  pack- 
ages of  registered  letters  to  be  sealed  has  been  revoked  by  the  Postmastcr-Qen- 
enL 


NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


NOTICES  TO  MARUISRS. 

LIGHTS  ox  EHS  SOUTHWEST  COAST  OF   NOBWAT. 

The  Boyal  Norw^an  Marine  Department  at  Christiania  has  given  notice, 
bat  on  the  28th  day  of  November  last  the  following  channel  lights  were  estab- 
i^hed  at  the  entrances  to  Egersund,  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Norway : — 

FIXED   LIGHT  AT  VIBBBB-ODDE. 

This  light  is  placed  on  the  southeastern  point  of  Egero,  on  the  western  side  of 
lie  southern  entrance  to  Egersund.  The  height  of  the  light  is  sixty-nine  feet 
kbove  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  should  be  visible  in  clear  weather  at  a  distance 
^f  twelve  miles,  from  S.  \  W.  round  easterly  to  N.  f  E.  It  will  be  lighted  all 
lie  year  round.  The  light-tower  stands  in  latitude  58®  24'  N.  longitude  5®  56' 
SL  of  Greenwich.  Tlie  S.  i  W.  limit  of  this  light  falls  iust  to  the  eastward  of  the 
*ocks  lonsbo  and  Marra  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  channel  off  Skarvo.  On  the 
aaatem  side  of  the  channel,  on  a  S.  i  E.  and  S.  i  E.  bearing  from  the  light,  lie 
tlie  rocks  Isaks-Aue  and  Svanas-flue  The  mariner  must  be  careful,  therefore,  not 
to  bring  the  light  on  a  bearing  to  the  westward  of  north,  nor  to  the  eastward  of 
Dortihhalf-east  while  within  three  miles  of  the  light 

FIXED  LIGHT  AT  GBXTHDSUNDHOLM. 

This  light  is  placed  at  the  northwestern  point  of  Grundsundholm,  the  innermost 
•od  most  easterns  holm  in  the  western  or  northern  channel  to  Egersund.  The 
height  of  the  light  is  forty-one  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  should  be 
Yinole  to  seaward  in  clear  weather  at  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles  between  the 
limitB  of  W.  by  S.  and  W.  by  S.  f  S.  Inside  the  islet  of  Guleholm  the  light  is 
vUble  from  W.  S.  W.  round  northerly  to  E.  N.  E.  It  will  be  lighted  all  the 
jMT  round.  The  light-tower  stands  in  latitude  58®  26'  i  N.,  longitude  5®  50'  i  E. 
of  Greenwich. 
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This  light  serves  as  a  guide  to  vessels  passing  throagh  the  channel  leading  be- 
tween the  northwest  side  of  Egero  and  Gf uleholm  (the  sonUiernmost  of  the  larger 
holms  lying  on  the  Grundsundholm)  to  the  anchorage  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hons- 
holm,  (to  Uie  northwest  of  the  light,)  and  to  Skadberghagen,  inside  the  light  The 
channel  is  narrow  and  intricate,  and  should  not  be  attempted  without  a  pilot 
All  bearings  are  magnetic.    By  command  of  their  lordships, 

JOHN  WASHINGTON,  Hydrogrtpher. 

Htdroorapbic  OrncK,  Admiraltt,  London,  December  10,  1855. 

This  notice  aflfects  the  following  admiralty  charts: — Norway,  West  Coast, 
sheet  1,  No.  2,281,  and  North  Sea,  No.  2,339.  Also  the  Norway  Lighthouse 
List,  Nos.  240  a,  h, 

LIGHTS   ON   THE   WEST   COAST}  OF   NORWAY. 

The  Boyal  Norwegian  Marine  Department  at  Christiania  has  given  notice,  that 
on  the  16th  day  of  December  next,  (1855,)  the  following  channel  lights  will  be 
established  in  the  southern  passage  leading  to  Bergen,  on  the  west  coast  of  Nor- 
way. They  will  be  lighted  all  the  year,  except  from  the  15th  May  to  the  15th 
July : — 

FIXED   LIGHT   ON   LILLE   BLEGEK. 

This  light  is  placed  at  Langevaad,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  of  Bommelo. 
It  stands  at  a  height  of  sixteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  visible  from 
three  to  four  miles.  It  lights  the  channel  from  N.  N.  E.  round  by  east  and  south 
to  W.  S.  W.  A  reef  extends  thirty  yards  west  from  the  rock  on  which  the  light- 
house is  built  The  tower  stands  in  latitude  59®  37'  N.,  longitude  5**  16'  E.  of 
Greenwich. 

FIXED   LIGHT   ON   MIDTHOLMEN. 

This  light  is  placed  at  Mosterhavn,  at  a  height  of  thirty-seven  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  visible  from  four  to  five  miles  from  N.  N.  E.  round  by  east 
south  by  S.  W.  to  W.  The  light  is  shaded  towards  Mosterhuk  to  the  southwest, 
and  towards  Orsiucs  or  Oustmes  to  the  N.  N.  E.,  so  that  vessels  keeping  the  light 
in  sight  will  pass  clear  of  these  points,  which  both  lie  on  the  west  side  of  tiie 
channel.  About  two  cables'  length  N.  E.  by  N.  of  the  light  lies  Svarte-skiasr, 
and  half  a  cable  north  of  that  rock  is  Rafn^es-flue,  on  which  is  a  depth  of  only 
two  feet  water.  The  tower  stands  in  latitude  59®  42'  N.,  longitude  5®  24|'  east 
of  Greenwich. 

FIXED   LIGHT   ON   FOLGEBOEN. 

The  light  on  Folgeroai  in  Stoksund  is  placed  at  a  height  of  forty-nine  feet 
above  tl^  level  of  the  sea.  and  is  visible  fr-om  five  to  six  miles.  It  lights  the  chan- 
nel ftx)m  north  round  bv  east  and  south  to  west.  The  tower  stai^  in  latitude 
49®  58'  N.,  longitude  5°  20'  east  of  Greenwich. 

FIXED   LIGHT   ON    LEEROEN. 

This  light  is  placed  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  for  leading  through  the  Pass- 
at called  liwr-oscn.  It  stands  at  a  height  of  fifty-four  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is 
visible  about  six  miles.  It  lights  on  the  channel'  from  south  round  by  west  and 
north  to  N.  E.  i  N.  About  three  cables'  length  north  of  the  Hothouse  a  shoal 
extends  from  Lron>en  two  cabk?s'  length  to  the  westward,  endingin  a  rock  named 
Tangekulti»n.  having  only  from  two  to  three  feet  water  on  it  The  li^trhouse  is 
in  latitude  60**  14*  N.,  longitude  5'*  11'  east  of  Greenwich.  All  bearings  are 
magnetic  By  command  of  their  lordships, 

JOHN  WASHINGTON,  BjdrognplMr. 

HT»ao«aAraio  Omci,  A»HtmALTT,  Lokmh,  December  10»  ISU. 
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JTAirnJCKET  SOUTH  SHOALS  LIOHT-TESSBL 

The  Nantucket  New  South  Shoals  Light  Vessel  was  placed  at  her  station  on  or 
about  the  25th  of  January,  1856.  She  is  moored  in  fourteen  fathoms  water,  ab^ut 
two  miles  south  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  New  South  Shoals  of  Nantucket. 
The  Old  South  Shoal  bears  from  the  station  north  by  east,  distant  eight  miles. 
Tom  Never's  Head  bears  from  the  station  north  northwest  one-fourthVest  twenty- 
one  miles.  Block  Island  Light  bears  from  the  same  station  west  northwest,  distant 
KTenty-eight  miles,  and  Sandy  Hook  Light  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from 
the  same  station.  This  lightrvessel  is  schooner-cigged,  and  has  two  lanterns,  each 
having  eight  lamps  and  reflectors.  She  has  also  two  hoop  iron  day  marks,  (one 
at  each  mast-head,)  painted  red.  Her  hull  is  painted  red,  with  the  words  "  South 
Shoals  "  in  white  letters  on  each  side.  The  foregoing  information  is  furnished  by 
C.  H.  B.  Caldwell,  LightrHouse  Inpectors  of  the  Second  District,  and  is  published 
by  order  of  the  LightrHouse  Board  for  the  information  of  navigators. 


HUMANE  SOCIETY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

BoiTON,  January  7Uit  1856. 
To  Freeman  Huht,  Editor  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine: — 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  the  pleasure  to  hand  you  herewith  a  list  of  the  Life-boats, 
Mortar  Stations  for  communicating  with  wrecks,  Houses  of  Refuge,  &c.,  belong- 
ing to  and  under  the  care  of  the  "  Humane  Society  of  Massachusetts,"  the  publi- 
cation of  which  in  your  magazine  will  be  useful  to  navigators. 
I  am  very  truly  your  servant, 

R.  B.  FORBES, 
Chairman  Standing  Committee  Massachusetta  Humane  Bocietjr. 

STATEMENT  OP  THE  LOCATIONS  OP  LIFE-BOATS,  MORTAR  STATIONS,  HUTS  OP  RE- 
FUGE, ETC.,  BELONGING  TO  AND  UNDER  THE  CARE  OF  THE  HUMANE  SOCIETY  OP 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Francis's  Metallic  Boats — furnished  by  government — at  Manchester,  inside  of 
Baker's  Island,  1 ;  Scituate,  near  the  Lighthouse,  1  ;  Nanset,  near  the  entrance 
to  the  harbor,  1 ;  at  Chatham,  on  the  beach,  near  the  town,  1.  The  two  last  in- 
clade  also  mortar,  life-car,  hawser,  lines,  house  of  refuge,  with  bunks,  &c.  Mon- 
omoy  Point,  near  the  harbor,  1 ;  Nantucket,  near  the  entrance  to  harbor  1 — 
njaking  of  metallic  boats,  6. 

Ipswich,  one  on  River  and  one  at  Light — 2  ;  Annisquam  and  Rockport,  Cape 
Ann,  each  1 — 2  ;  Gloucester  harbor  I ,  Marblehead  2 — 3  ;  Swampscott,  boat  and 
carriage  for  transporting,  I  ;  Nahant,  near  the  Hotel  Cove,  1  ;  Deer  Island,  near 
Broad  Sound,  1 ;  Point  Alderton,  I,  Nantasket  Beach,  1 — 2  ;  Hull  Beach,  where 
is  also  a  mortar  station,  1  ;  Pleasant  Beach,  west  of  Cohasset  harbor,  1  ;  Cohas- 
set  harbor,  on  the  west  side  of  entrance,  2  ;  North  Scituate  Beach,  inside  Minot's 
^wks,  1  ;  Bass  Cove,  one  mile  northeasterly  of  Scituate,  2 ;  White's  Ferry, 
E.  Marshfield,  boat  and  carriage,  1 ;  Marshfield  Beach,  at  Cut  River,  1  ;  Dux- 
bary  Beach,  at  Powder  Point,  1 ;  Plymouth  Harbor  and  Beach,  each  1 — 2 
Monomet  Point,  south  of  Plymouth,  1 ;  Race  Point,  Cape  Cod,  near  Light,  1 
one-and-a-half  miles,  southeast  of  this,  1 ;  about  same  distance,  southeasterly,  1  , 
Peaked  Hill  Bar,  boat,  life-car,  house  of  refuge,  mortar  station,  1 ;  North  of 
Highland  Light  about  one  mile,  1 ;  Ncwcomb's  Hollow,  5'  S.  ol  Highland  Light, 
1;  Cahoone's  Hollow,  2'  S.  of  latter  station,  and  a  house  of  refuge,  1 ;  Nanset 
Beach,  1'  S.  of  the  Three  Lights,  1 ;  Nanset  Harbor,  a  mortar  station  and  house 
of  refuge,  as  above  stated  ;  Orleans  Beach,  near  latter  station  to  the  S.,  1 ;  North 
Chatham,  near  entrance,  1 ;  Chatham,  at  village,  near  the  Lights,  1 ;  Chatham 
Beach,  mortar  station  and  house  of  refuge,  as  above  stated ;  Monomoy  Point, 
'^r  the  Lighthouse,  1 ;  Nantucket  East  End,  Croskaty  Farm,  where  is  a  house 
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of  refuge,  1  boat,  1  Dory — 2 ;  Great  Point,  on  the  inside,  near  Light,  1 ;  Nan- 
tucket West  End,  south  side,  1,  also  a  house  of  refuge ;  Tuckernuck  Island,  Sound 
side,  1 ;  Nantucket  town,  a  mortar  station,  &c. ;  Chappeguidick,  near  Martha's 
Vineyard,  1  ;  South  Beach,  3'  from  Edgartown,  1 ;  Gay  Head,  about  1'  north- 
erly of  Liffht,  1 ;  Cuttihunk,  east  end  of  Elizabeth  Islet,  near  Light,  inside,  2; 
on  board  the  R.  B.  Forbes  towboat,  1 — total,  54  ;  mortar  stations,  5. 

Besides  the  huts  of  refuge  named,  there  are  others  at  Tucker's  Island,  near  Mir- 
blehead,  Nantasket,  and  Scituate  beaches ;  Duxbury  beach  and  Marshfield  beach, 
North  Chatham  beach,  and  on  each  side  of  Peaked  Hill  Bar  station,  there  are 
posts  planted  with  hands  on  them  pointing  towards  the  station,  for  the  purpose  of 
guiding  the  shipwrecked  mariner  towards  a  place  of  succor. 
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PASSAGES  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  STEAMSHIPS  IJS  1855. 

We  have  compiled  with  our  usual  care  the  subjoined  tabular  statements  of  the 
eastern  and  western  passages  of  the  Collins,  Bremen,  and  two  lines  of  Ham 
steamships,  for  the  year  1855,  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  HeraH  in 
publishing  these  tables,  says,  as  the  Cunard  steamers  have  run  to  Boston  from 
Liverpool,  and  the  Collins  to  New  York,  it  has  added  eighteen  hours  to  each  pM- 
sage  of  the  Cunarders,  in  order  to  make  it  a  just  comparison  between  the  two 
lines.    We  adopt  the  figures  of  the  Herald : — 

COLLINS   STEAMERS EASTERN   PASSAGES.  PaSBIge. 

Name.                           Lea  New  York.  Arrived  at  Liverpool.  D.  H.  M. 

Baltic Dec.    9  12  ..       M.  Dec  20  11   ..  P.M.  11  11  .. 

Pacifica Dec  28  9. .A.M.  Jan.    9  7. .P.M.  12  10  .. 

Atlantic Jan.  10  12..       M.  Jan.  22  6  . .  A.  M.  11  17  .. 

Baltic.6 Jan.  26  9  . .  A.  M.  Feb.    6  2  80  P.M.  11  05  80 

Pacificc Feb.    8  12..       M.  Feb.  28  12..        M.  16  00  .. 

Atlantic Feb.  21  12..       M.  Mar.   4  1  SO  A.  M.  10  18  80 

Baltic Mar.    7  1120  A.M.  Mar.  18  10  80  P.M.  11  09  10 

Nashville Mar.  21  12..       M.  Apr.   8  9..A.M.  12  21  .. 

Atlantic Apr.   4  9  . .  P.  M.  Apr.16  1..P.M.  10  16  .. 

Baltic Apr.l8  6  . .  P.  M.  Apr.29  7  . .  P.  M.  11  07  .. 

Pacific May    2  12..       M.  May    8  160P.M.  11  01  60 

Atlantic May  16  2   . .  P.  M.  May  26  6  60  P.M.  10  04  60 

Baltic MaySO  1..P.M.  June   9  6  80A.M.  10  16  80 

Pacific Junel8  12..       M.  June24  1140A.M.  10  28  40 

Atlantic June27  12..       M.  July   8  2  . .  A.  M.  10  14  .. 

Baltic.^ July  11  12..       M.  July  22  12  40  P.M.  11  00  40 

Pacific* July  26  12..       M.  Aug.  6  2  16  A.M.  10  14  16 

Atlantic Aug.   8  12..       M.  Aug.  19  1106A.M.  10  28  06 

Baltic Aug.22  12  16P.M.  Sep.    2  4. .A.M.  10  16  16 

Pacific Sep.    6  12..       M.  Sep.  16  1  ..  P.M.  10  01  .. 

Atlantic Sep.  19  12..       M.  Sep.  80  8..A.M.  10  20  .. 

BalUc Oct.    8  12  ..       M.  Oct  14  1116A.M.  10  28  16 

Pacific Oct.  17  12..       M.  Oct  28  8  16  A.M.  10  16  46 

Atlantic Oct  81  12..       M.  Noy.l2  1S6A.M.  11  13  86 

BalUc Nov.14  12..       M.  Nov.26  6..A.M.  11  18  .. 

Pacific Nov.  28  12..       M.  Dec    9  12  26  A.M.  10  12  26 

Total  time  of  twenty-six  eastern  passages 281     15    16 

Average  time  of  each  passage 10    20     .. 

«  Detained  over  from  27th  by  a  foR.       b  Det^iDed  at  qaarantine  by  a  toow  storm.       c  Detained^ 
over  from  7tb  by  a  snow  storm.       d  Detained  outside  £4verpool  several  hours  by  a  fog.       «  F 
tained  two  hours  at  bar. 


Railrwtdi  Oanal^a»d  Steamboai  Statisiio$,  ML 

COLUNS  STEAXSBS — WJESIBRN  FASSAOSS, 

Passage. 

Mb.                              Left  UT(y>pooL  Arrived  at  New  York.  D.  11.  M. 

i. Decl8  980A.U.  Dea  81   6. .P.M.  IS  07  80 

Dec30  H..A.M.  Jan.  11   8..  P.M.  12  04  .. 

Jun.  13  4. .P.M.  Jao.  25   9. .A.M.  11  17  .. 

u. Jap.  27  4  ..P.M.  Febi  9  10..A.M.  12  18  .^ 

Feb.  10  146  P.M.  Felx  21  12  80  P.M.  10  22  46 

Feb.27  8..A.M.  Mar.  14   9. .A.M.  16  01  .. 

X Mar.lO  2  ..  P.M.  Mar.27      7..A.M.  U  17  .. 

Mar.  24  12  ..       M.  Apr.    6      7   . .   P.  M.  18  01  .. 

k Apr.   7  8   ..  P.M.  Apr.22  12  80  P.M.  14  21  30 

I Apr.23  8  80P.M.  May    4  12..        M.  10  20  80 

Miy    6  180  P.M.  May  18       6  80  P.M.  18  04  .. 

MaylQ  12..       M.  May  80      7   . .  A- M.  10  19  .. 

L June  2  12..        M.  JuuelS       7  80  A.M.  10  19  80 

Juneie  11   16A.M.  June28       1   ..A.M.  11  18,  46 

^.  JuoeSO  12..       M.  July  11       6..A.M.  10  18  .. 

s. JulyU  12..       M.  July26       9..   P.M.  11  09  .. 

July28  1110A.M.  Aug.   8       7..A.M.  10  20  60 

Aug.n  10  80  A.M.  Aag.22      6  86  A.  M  10  20  06 

;. Au:^.25  9..A.M.  S«p.    6       8..   P.M.  12  06  .. 

Sep.    8  10..  A.  M.  Sep.  19  11   ..   P.M.  11  18  .. 

Sep.  22  6  ..  P.M.  Oct    8       8  . .  A.  M.  lO  15  .. 

5. Oct.    6  4  ..  P.M.  Oct  18       8,.A.M.  11  16  .. 

Oct.  20  ^  16  P.M.  Nov.    8       8  80A.M.  18  17  16 

Not.   8  2. .P.M.  Nov.l6       8  . .  A.  M.  11  20  .. 

I, NoT.17  1   ..  P.M  NoF.80       9   ..   P.M.  13  08  ,. 

Dec.    2  1   ..  P.M.  DeclS  11   . .  A.  M,  12  21  .. 

Dec.  15  18  02  .. 


Total  time  of  twenty  seven  western  passages 822  12  40 

Iverage  time  of  each  passage 11  22  40 

CUXARD   STEAMJSBH — EASTERN    PASSAQES — FBOM    BOSTON. 

Pam«s. 

mes.                              LeftBoHoa.  Arrived  at  Liverpool.  D.  U.  M. 

Dec   6  12  80p.¥.  Dtec.  17   8..A.M.  10  19  80 

I. Jan.   8  12..  m.  Jan.  17   8  46a.m.  18  20  44 

Jan.  17  10  16  A.  V.  Jan.  80  10  20  a.  m.  18  00  06 

Jan.  81  10  20a.m.  Feb.  12  1180p.m.  12  18  10 

Feb.  14  10  16  a.m.  F«b.  27   6  46  p.m.  18  07  80 

Feb.  28  10..A.M.  Mar.  10   8..  p.m.  10  10  ., 

Mar.  17  10..A.M.  Mar.  29   7..A.M.  11  21  ., 

Mar.  28  10  ..a.m.  April  7   6  80p.m.  10  07  80 

April  11       8. .P.M.  April  22     12..      m.  !0  21  .. 

I April  25       120  p.m.  May      7     12..      m.  11  22  40 

May      9     12..      m.  May    20     1040a.m.  10  22  20 

May    23     12  40  p.m.  Juue     2       9  30  p.m.  10  08  60 

I June     6     12  80p.m.  June    17       6  ..p.m.  11  06  80 

June   20       180p.m.  July      1       2. .a.m.  10  12  80 

July      4     12..      M.  July    16       9  46  a.m.    '    10  21  45 

i July    18     12  86p.m.  July    29       8  46p.m.  11  08  10 

Aug.      1       6  46  p.m.  Aug.    12       6  46  p.m.  11  ..  .. 

Aug.    15     11   16a.m.  Aug.   26     11   16p.m.  10  12  .. 

ft Aug.    29     12  80p.m.  Sept     9       6  80p.m.  U  06  .. 

Sept   12     12  45  p.m.  Sept  23     12  46  p.m.  11  .,  ., 

Sept  26     12..      M.  Oct       6       4. .p.m.  10  04  .. 

ft Oct     10     12  16  p.m.  Oct    22       6..A.M.  11  17  46 

Oct     24     12..      M.  Nov.      4       9  40a.m.  10  21  40 

Nov.     7     10. .A.^  Nov.    18     10  ..A.M.  11  ..  .. 

Nov.   21     10  80a.m.  Dec.      1     10  80a.m.  10  12  .. 


Total  time  of  twenty  five  eastern  passages. 281     06    40 

l^vera^  time  of  each  passage  ...»••. «. 11     06    01 

XXXIV. — JiO.  U.  .    ijB 
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Railroad,  Canal,  and  Steamboat  SiaUtdn; 


CUNARD   STEAMERS — WESTERN  PASSAGES — ^TO  BOSTOK. 

Ramec  Left  LlrerpooL  ArrlTed  at  Botton. 

Asia Dec.    28     11  25  a.m.  Jan.      4    10  ..f.  m. 

Cfttiada Jan.      6     11   ..  a.m.  Jan.    19      9  ..  a.m. 

Africa Jan.    20    II  , .  a. m.  Feb.      1      8  16  a. m. 

Asia Feb.      8     11   ..  a.m.  Feb.    16     10  80  a.m. 

Cabada Feb.    17     11  10a.m.  Mar.     2       1  26f.m. 

Africa Mar.      8     11  10  a.m.  Mar.   17      7  ..  a.m. 

Asia Mar.    17     10  40a.m.  Mar.   81     12  ..      M. 

America. , .     Mar.    81     10  . .  a.m.  April  14    10  80  a.  m. 

Africa April  14     12.,      m.  April  26      8  80  a.m. 

America. May    12     12  ..      M.  May    26       8  16  p.m. 

Africa May    26     12  . ,      m.  June     7      4  . .  a.  m. 

Asia Jane     9      1  . .  p.  m.  Jane  21     1 1  80  a.  m. 

America June   23     12  . .      m.  July     6      9  80  a.  m. 

Canada Jnly     7     12  ..      M.  July   20      4  80a.m. 

Asia July    21       1   . .  p.  m.  Aug.     2     12..      m. 

America »     Aug.     4       1   ..  p.m.  Aug.  17      8  80  a.m. 

Canada Aug.  18     12  ..      m.  Aug.  80      8  46  p.m. 

Africa Sept.    1     12  ..      M.  Sept  12     12  ..      M. 

America. Sept  15     12  80  p.m.  Sept  28      9  ..  p. M. 

Canada. Sept  29     12..      m.  Oct    11      6..A.M. 

Africa Oct     13     12..      M.  Oct    26      9. .p.m. 

Asia Oct     27     10  80  a.m.  Nuy.     8     10  80  a.m. 

Canada Nov.    10     1140a.m.  Nov.   24      6   ..a. m. 

America. Nov.    24     12  ..      M.  Dc>c.      6       1   ..p.m. 

Asia Dec      8     12  ..      M.  Dec.    19      7  ..  p.m. 

Total  time  of  twenty-five  western  passages. 

Average  time  of  each  passage 

BREMEN   STEAMERS — EASTERN   PASSAGES. 

Komes.  Left  New  York.  Arrirsd  at  Cotres. 

Hermann January   27     12      m.  February  18      8  a.m. 

Washington. February  24     12      m.  March      10     12      m. 

Hermann March      24    12     m.  April         7      2  p.  m. 

Washington April       21     12     m.  May  6     11a.m. 

Hermann May         20     10  a.  m.  Jane  8      9  a.  m. 

Washington June         16     12      m.  June        29      6  p.m. 

Hermann July         16     12      m.  July         29      9  a.  m. 

Washington. August     11     12     M.  August     24      1p.m. 

Hermann SeptemVr  8     12      m.  Septemb.  24      6  a.  m. 

Washington October      6     12      m.  October    22      6  a.m. 

Hermann ,  November  8     12      m.  November  22      I  a.  m. 

Total  time  of  eleven  eastern  passages 

Average  time  of  each  past^age 

BREMEN   steamers — WESTERN    PASSAGES. 

Names.  Left  Cowea.  Arrived  at  New  York. 

Hermann February  28     ..  March       18     12      m. 

Washington March      28       7  p.  m.  April        11       7  p.  m. 

Hermann April       26      6  r.  m.  May  9       2  p.  m. 

Washington May         23      6  p.  m.  June  6      8  p.  m. 

Hermann June         20      6  r.  m.  July  6      8  a.  m. 

Washington July  18      8  p.  m.  August      2       C  a.  m. 

Hermann August     15       2  p.  m.  August     29     10  p.  m. 

Washington Septemb.  12      4  p.m.  Septemb.  27      2  p.m. 

Hermann October    10      9  p.  m.  October    27       6  a.  m. 

Washington November  7      6  p.  K.  Novemb.  27       6  p.  m. 

Hermann December  6      4  p.m.  Deccmb.  21      6  a.m. 

Total  time  of  eleven  western  passages 

Average  time  of  each  passage ...-,■, 


D.     B.' 

M. 

12     10 

tf 

12    22 

,, 

11     21 

11 

11     28 

10 

18    02 

01 

18     19 

fO 

14     01 

20 

14     .. 

10 

11     20 

10 

12     20 

41 

11     16 

,, 

11     22 

10 

12     21 

$0 

12     19 

so 

11     28 

,, 

12     14 

10 

12     08 

45 

11     .. 

,, 

18     08 

80 

11     18 

,, 

12     09 

•  • 

12     .. 

., 

18     17 

to 

12     01 

••. 

11     07 

•• 

812     11 

66 

12     12 

•• 

PMsagsfc 

D.      II. 

M. 

16     20 

.. 

14     .. 

.. 

14     01 

,. 

14     28 

., 

13     28 

.. 

18     06 

.. 

12     21 

,. 

18     01 

.. 

15     18 

.. 

15     17 

.. 

18     18 

•• 

162     28 

,, 

14     19 

•• 

Passage. 

D.      H. 

M' 

18      .. 

, , 

14     .. 

18     21 

14     02 

14     15 

14     15 

14     08 

14     22 

16     09 

19     28 

15     14 

170     09 

1»     19 

k» 

MuOnmct,  Okmd,  mtd  Steamboat  Staiutiet. 


U» 


HAYBE  8TBAMERS — EASTERN  PASSAGES. 

Left  New  York. 

Dec:    16  12  ..  x. 

Jan.     18  12  ..  x. 

FeU    10  12  ..  x. 

Mar.    10  12  ..  x. 

April    9  12  ..  ic 

May     6  12  ..  x. 

June     2  12..  x. 

June  80  12  .•  x. 

July    28  12   ..  X. 

Aug.  25  12  ..  X. 

Sept  22  12  80  P.  x. 

Oct.     29  12   ..  X. 

Not.   n  12  ..  x. 


Arrived  it  Oowee. 

Decemb.  80 

..  p.  X. 

January   80 

February  26 

8P.X. 

Mardi      24 

9  A.  X. 

April       25 

May         18 

12     X. 

June        16 

..  A.X. 

Jaly         12 

•  .  P.X. 

August    18 

SeptembV  8 

Oetober     6 

..  p. X. 

NoTemK  12 

Decemb.  80 

D. 

14 
17 
16 
13 
16 
18 
18 
12 
18 
14 
18 
14 
18 


U.     M. 


08 
81 


ArrlTedatNewTorlc' 

Febmary   8 

March        1 

7  P.X. 

April         4 

AprU       26 

7a.x. 

May         26 

9  P.X. 

June         19 

11  p.  X. 

July         16 

2  P.X. 

AngasI    17 

Septem.   11 

October    11 

6  A.  X. 

Novem.      6 

4  P.X. 

DeceoL      6 

time  of  thirteen  eastern  paangea. 182 

ge  time  of  each  passage 14 

HAVRE  STEAMERS — WESTERN   PASSAGES. 

LeflCowes. 

....  January  18  12      X. 

....  February  15  2  a.  x. 

....  March  15 

....  April  12  8a.x. 

May  9  10  p.  x. 

....  June  7  1  A.  X. 

....  July  5  1  A.  X. 

....  August  1 

....  August  29 

....  Septem.  26  11  p.  x. 

....  October  24  10  p.  x. 

....  NoTem.  21 


time  of  tveWe  western  passages.... ••      178    06 

ge  time  of  each  passage 

iTSE  STEAMERS — TANDEBBILT'S  UNE — BA8TBBN  PASSAGES. 

Lea  New  York.  Arrired  at  Cowes. 

April  21  12  ..  X.  May  6 

May    19  12  ..  x.  May  81 

June     9  12  ..  x.  June  20 

, June  80  12   ..  x.  July  12 

July   21  12  ..  X.  August  8 

Aug.   11  12   ..  X.  August  23     11a.  x. 

Kept.     I  12   ..  X.  SepteuL  12 

Sept  22  12  80  P.X.  October  6 

Oct    18  12  ..  X.  OetoHer  26      4p.x. 

, Nov.     8  12   ..  X.  Novem.  18 

time  of  ten  eastern  passages 127 

ge  time  of  eaah  pansage.  ••• 

iVRE   STEAMERS — VANDBRBILT'S  LINE — WESTERN   PASSAGES. 


D. 

H.'   M. 

.  •     •  tf 

17     .• 

•  •     •  • 

28     .. 

22     .. 

28     .. 

18     .. 

•  •      •  • 

• .     •  • 

09     .. 

18     .. 

. .     .  • 

178 

06     .. 

SO     .. 

^Pas«ge. 

D. 

H.     M. 

14 

. .      • . 

12 

.  .           .  a 

11 

.  .           .  • 

12 

.  •           .  • 

18 

.  . 

11 

28     .. 

11 

. .     • . 

14 

.  ■     •  • 

18 

04     .. 

15 

..     .. 

127 

08     .. 

12 

17     .. 

Left  ria?re.  ^Arriyed  at  New  York    <» 

May          19       1  p.  M.  Jnoe             1     6  a.  x. 

June           9       6  p.  X.  Jnne           22     8  P.  x. 

June         80     12      x.  July           13     6  a.  x. 

July          21     12      X.  August        4    8  a.  x. 

August     11     12      X.  Ai^ust      24     1  a.x. 


Passage. 


D. 

H. 

M. 

12 

16 

,, 

12 

21 

•  • 

12 

10 

.  • 

18 

20 

•  • 

12 

18 

•  • 

*  Hour  of  arrlTal  out  not  glren. 


Pa«age. 

Arrived  M  New  York. 

D.      H.     M. 

SeptemVrU    6  a.m. 

12     17     .. 

October       «    tJA.ic 

12     10     .. 

October      27     6  p.  x. 

14    06     .. 

November  21     2  a.  ic 

17    0$    .. 

December    9    4  a.  it. 

14    06    .. 

f  4t  AOnwi,  Canal,  and  Steamboat  S^aiklim. 

NMMb  Left  Havre. 

Ariel • Septem.     1       1p.m. 

KorthStar. Septem.  22    12      m. 

Ariel October    18     12      m. 

Korth  Star. Novem.     8      6  p.  m. 

Ariel Novem.    24    12     m. 

Total  time  of  ten  western  pMsegee 186    06    .. 

Average  time  of  each  passage. 13     15    ,. 

We  give  a  summary  recapitulation  of  the  passages,  ^eastern  and  western,  as 
.follows :— «• 

KASTBRN  PAfiSAGBS. 

D.      H.     M. 

Average  time  of  Collins  steamers. 10  20  .. 

Average  time  of  Cunard  steamers 12  . .  . . 

Average  time  of  Breoieo  steamers  to  Southampton. 14  19  . , 

Average  time  of  Havre  steamers 14  ..  ,, 

Average  time  of  Vanderbilt's  Havre  steamers 12  17  05 

Id  fevor  of  the  Collins  over  the  Cunard  steamers.. 
In  favor  of  the  Collins  over  the  Bremen  steamers. 
In  favor  of  the  Collins  over  the  Havre  steamers. . 
In  (avor  of  the  Collins  over  the  Vanderbilt  Ime  . . 


WESTERN  PASSAGES. 


Average  time  of  Collins  steamera 

Average  time  of  Cunard  stesmers 

Average  time  of  Bremen  steamers  from  Southampton. 

Average  time  of  Havre  steamers 

Average  time  of  Vanderbilt's  Havre  steamers 


^ 

04 

01 

8 

28 

, , 

8 

04 

, , 

1 

28 

•• 

11 

i% 

40 

18 

06 

,^ 

15 

12 

,, 

14 

20 

.. 

18 

15 

•• 

In  favor  of  the  Collins  over  the  Cunard  steamers. 1     o7  20 

ki  iavor  of  the  Collins  over  the  Bremen  steamers 8     ig  20 

In  favor  of  the  Collins  over  the  Havre  steamers 2     21  20 

In  favor  of  the  Collins  over  the  Vanderbilt  line 1     le  go 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  time  of  tJie  passages  of  the  Collins  and 
CSunard  lines  for  the  years  1854  and  1855  : — 

EASTERN  PASSAGES.  WEST£RN  PASSAGES. 


1864, 

18SS. 

\m 

\m. 

D. 

u. 

M. 

D. 

u. 

M. 

D. 

U. 

M. 

D. 

H. 

W, 

Collins  steamers  . . 

11 

06 

06 

10 

20 

, , 

12 

02 

85 

11 

22 

40 

Cunard  steamers... 

11 

14 

66 

12 

•• 

01 

13 

15 

40 

18 

06 

.  • 

In  favor  of  Collins.         ..     08     50  1     04    01  1     18    05  1     07     20 

The  subjoined  table  exhibits  tbe  number  of  passengers  by  each  line  of  steamen, 
both  to  and  from  Europe : — 


Collins  line 

Cunard  line. 

Bremen  line. 

Havre  line 

Havre  line,  Vanderbilt. 


KASTEaN  PASSAGES. 

WESTERN  PASSAGES. 

PiS-          Pas. 

Aver- 

Pas- 

Pas-          Aver- 

•agesi       MBgers. 

•ere. 

iages. 

seDgers.       «ge. 

if6         8,6«2 

188 

27 

8,684          188 

25         8,280 

120 

25 

8,080          128 

11          1,188 

108 

11 

2,027          184 

18         1,210 

78 

18 

1,181           91 

10         1,281 

128 

10 

1,245         125 

Total 85       10,261         121         86       11,117         129 

No  steamer  of  the  Collins,  Cunard,  Bremen,  and  the  two  Havre  lines,  has  beeo 
lost  during  the  year  1855.  The  Union j  of  the  Havre. line,  broke  her  water- wheel 
abaft  October  22d,  1855,  and  returned  to  New  York  on  the  25th  of  that  month. 


MUMtid,  Cmmd,  (md  SUambcat  Simii9ik$. 


tu 


The  CoHins  steamers  are  to  leave  New  York  during  the  year  1856  on  every  alter- 
nate Saturday  instead  of  Wednesday,  as  in  1855.  The  Cunard  steamers  have  not 
resumed  their  trips  to  the  port  of  New  York,  part,  of  the  line  being  employed  by 
the  British  government  during  the  past  year  in  transporting  men,  Ac.,  to  the 
Crimea.  The  line  betweerf  Liverpool,  Halifax,  and  Boston,  has  been  regularly 
maintained. 

The  Cunard  steamers  Asia  and  Africa  made  one  passage  each  between  New 
York  and  Liverpool,  which  are  not  included  in  the  table.  The  Asia  sailed  from 
this  port  on  the  29th  of  November,  1854,  and  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the  10th 
of  December,  making  a  passage  of  about  11  days ;  the  Africa  sailed  on  the  13th 
of  December,  at  12  M.,  and  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the  24th,  at  12  :  30  P.  M., 
thus  making  her  passage  in  11  days  and  30  minutes. 

The  screw  steamer  Lebanon^  belonging  to  the  Cunard  line,  made  one  voyage  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  New  York  during  the  year  1855.  Six  times  during  tht 
year  past  some  one  of  the  Collins  steamers  from  Liverpool  arrived  at  New  York 
early  enough  on  the  morning  of  the  departure  of  one  of  the  same  line  to  enabld 
merchants  to  answer  their  letters  by  return  steamer. 


HUDSOir  RITER  AND  ERIE  CANAL  lAYIOATIDN. 

Mr.  Lacy,  the  commercial  editor  of  the  Albany  Register,  furnishes  the  follow^ 
ing  comparative  statement  of  the  period  of  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
Hudson  River  and  Erie  Canal ;  and  also  showing  the  number  of  days  each  wat 
open: — 


. HUDSON   RIVER. 

Opened.                 Ooeed. 

Days. 

r— 
Opened. 

-ERIE   CANAL 
Closed. 

Dayf. 

1«44. 

...March     14 

...272 

April  18 

November  26. 

...226 

1846. 

...Febr*y    21 

M 

4. 

...286 

April  16 

November  29 . 

...220 

1846. 

..  March     16 

M 

16. 

...276 

April  16 

November  26. 

...124 

1847. 

...April        6 

M 

24. 

...262 

May      1 

December 

1. 

...214 

1848. 

...March     22 

M 

27. 

...280 

May      1 

(( 

9. 

...226 

1849. 

...March      9 

tt 

26. 

...291 

May      1 

« 

6. 

...219 

1860. 

...MarcJi     19 

a 

17. 

...278 

April  22 

M 

6. 

. . .226 

1861 

...Febr'y    26 
...March     28 

u 

13. 

...291 

April  15 

M 

6. 

. . .286 

1852. 

u 

22. 

...269 

April  20 

M 

16. 

...236 

1868. 

...March    21 

M 

21. 

...276 

April  20 

M 

16. 

...289 

1864. 

...March    17 

tt 

8. 

...266 

May      I 

a 

8. 

...217 

1866. 

...March    20 

U 

20. 

May     1 

tt 

18 

Thus  it  will  be  aeon  that  river  navigation  remained  open  tw/elve  days  later  in 
1855  than  in  1854,  and  the  canal  fifteen  days  later.  During  these  few  days  the 
worth  of  several  millions  of  dollars  in  produce  reached  tide-water  over  that  of  the 
previous  year.  Still,  the  railways  will  have  enough  to  do  during  the  present  win- 
ter to  bring  down  the  balance  now  waiting  shipment. 


RAILROADS  liV  TH£  UNITED  STATES. 

We  usually  publish  in  the  MerchanU^  Magazine  an  annual  statement  in  detui 
of  the  railroads  in  the  United  States.  This  we^shall  endeavor  to  do  in  a  future 
namber.  In  the  meantime,  we  give  a  summary  of  miles  of  railroad  in  operation 
in  the  different  States  of  the  Union  on  January  Ist,  1855  and  1856.  It  is  de- 
rived from  Dinsmon^s  Railway  Chiidefor  Jmmary,  1856.  It  is  probably  as  neat 
correct  as  any  account,  under  the  circumstances,  can  be.    Mr.  Dinsmore's  ikett» 


u% 


RaUroad,  Canal,  and  Steamboat  SMUUcb. 


ties  for  collectiDg  these  facte  are  good,  and  we  have  no.  doubt  he  has 
them: — 

1856.  i„c 

Miles.  Miles. 


Missijtgippi.' 159 


173 


Maine 407  494  87    Alabama 

Kew  Hampshire. . . .  649  660  11 

Vermont 616  516  ... 

liaseachueetts 1,317  1,409  92 

Rhode  Island 106  145  89 

Oonnecticut 632  699  67 

New  York 2,692  2,794  102 

New  Jersey  411  504  98 

Pennsylvania 1,627  1,746  119 

Delaware 49  86  87 

Maryland 412  466  57 

Virginia 1,123  1,295  173 

North  Carolina....  408  631  228 

South  Carolina....  755  846  91 

Oeorgia 971  1,018  42 

Florida 26  26  ... 

Total 19,884    28,242  8,408 

THE  rOLLOWIirO  TABLE   EXHIBFrS  THE  PECGaSSSITE  ANNUAL  IN0BEA9E  OF  THE  MILES  Of 
BAILWAY   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES  SINCE  THE  TEAB  1828: 


18iS. 

Miles. 
802 


Louisiana. 
Texas  ... 
Arkansas  . 
Tennessee  . 
Kentucky. . 

Ohio 

Indiana. . . 
Michigan. . 

Illinois. 1,892 

Wisconsin 195 

Missouri 87 

Iowa 

California 


817 

192 

2,427 

1,482 

527 


the  most  of 

18S6.  ma 

MUes.  Mika. 

467  165 

296  187 

887  164 

86  ... 

87  87 
456  188 
284  98 

2,725  298 

1.789  807 

590  68 

2,216  828 

647  272 

189  102 

67  67 

8  8 


Tears. 

1828., 

1629. 

1880. 

1881. 

1832. 

1833., 

1834., 

1885., 

1836., 

1887., 


Miles. 

8 

28 

41 

54 

131 

676 

762 

918 

1,102 

1,421 


Yetra. 
1848  . 
1849.. 
1850.. 
1851. 


Miles. 
5,682 
6,850 
7.856 
9.090 


1852 11,681 

1858 18,879 

1854 16,928 

1865 19,664 

1856 28.242 


ToaJS.  Miles. 

1838 1,848 

1889   1,920 

1840 2,167 

1841 3,819 

1842 8.877 

1843 4,174 

1844 8,311 

1846 4,511 

1846 4,870 

1847 5,836 

From  the  above  tables  it  will  be  perceived  that  without  including  double  and 
treble  tracks,  we  have  now  in  the  Union  23,242  miles  of  railways,  and  we  have 
probably  2,000  miles  of  double  track,  making  in  all  more  than  25,000  miles  of 
iron  way,  or  a  length  more  than  suflScient  to  encircle  the  globe  at  the  equatw. 
Within  ten  years  the  length  ha^  been  quadrupled,  and  since  1850  alone,  tripled. 
It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  annual  increase  has  been  in  an  increasing  ratio ;  and 
that  this  increase  is  to  be  continued  in  the  future,  it  need  only  be  stated  that  there 
are  now  at  least  6,000  miles  in  process  of  construction  that  will  be  in  use  before 
the  end  of  the  jrear  1857.  Valuing  the  completed  railways  at  $30,000  per  mile, 
the  capital  now  invested  in  this  interest  amounts  to  $697,260,000. 


SAFETY  OF  RAILWAY  TRAYELINO  IN  ENOUIID. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  English  Railway  Club,  which  is  composed  of  the  rcpreaen- 
tatives  of  the  principal  English  railways,  Mr.  Eilward  G.  Watkin,  the  general 
manager  of  one  of  the  nfbst  extensive  lines,  presided,  and  made  a  speech,  which 
was  received  with  great  attention.  He  said  those  present  represented  £300,000,000, 
employed  more  than  90,000  men,  and  administered  t^  revenue  of  £20,000,000  an- 
nually. In  regard  to  the  safety  of  railway  traveling,  Mr.  Watkin  furnished  some 
novel  statistics.  He  said  that  he  had  often  thought  that  if  a  person  wanted  to  be 
ID  the  safest  place  in  this  world,  he  should  get  into  the  first-class  railway  carriage^ 
and  never  leave  it 


the  En^ish  railways  carried  111,000,000  ;  the  nmnber  killed  in  conse- 
accidents  beyond  their  control  was  12.  Those  111,000,000  traT^od 
dies  each,  so  that  it  was  elear  a  man  nrast  make  between  ten  and  eleven 
•aveling  between  150,000,000  and  160,000,000  miles— and  that  would 
tcnlated,  between  2,000  and  3,000  years — before  a  fatal  accident  might 
1  to  happen  to  him.  Now,  he  challenged  comparison,  in  point  of  safe- 
I  railway  travcliDg  and  that  of  any  other  mode  of  traveling,  or  any 
ition.  Two-thirds  of  the  accidents  occur  from  moral  causes,  and  not 
:»d  ones,  as  the  breaking  of  an  axle,  or  some  defect  in  the  permanent 


CAIVAL  C0MM£RCB  OF  OSWEGO. 

wing  table,  derived  from  an  official  source,  shows  the  tonnage  of  prop- 
i  and  received  at  Oswego,  by  canal,  for  a  scries  of  years : — 

ISit.  18il.  Vm. 

tons     495,558     SS4,498     862,560 

881,450     808,518     809,075 


717,018     686,985     561,685 

IVa   TAKLS  BROWS  TBK  TOHNAGI  OF  PEOPIRTY  SHIFFXD  AND   BIOIIVBO   AT 
08WKOO,  B7   CANAL,  FOB  A  BBBIBI  OF  TBABS: — 


.tons  208,026 

886,060 

401,242 

461,879 

576,162 


1862 tons  580.110 

1858 717,018 

1864 ;.. 536,986 

1865 561JB85 


rtTIt  STATEMENT  OF  TOLLS  OOLLEOTBD  AT  OSWEGO  FOB  TWO  SEASONS: — 

$271,158  94  I  1854 $219,194  02 


le  in  1855 $51,964  91 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


iS  SXPORTATIOI  OF  GRIIS  F£OM  TflS  OTTOMAS  DOMUTIOVS. 

OoRrrAHTiiioPLB,  Not.  96, 18M. 

Imrr,  Eaq.,  SUlw  of  the  MerchmnU*  Magaxine,  He : — 

rwmg  is  a  copy  of  an  official  note  from  the  Sublime  Porte  to  each  of 

legations,  on  the  subject  of  the  prohibition  issued  against  exporting 

I  the  Ottoman  dominions,  and  the  total  exemption  from  all  duties  whatr 

in  imported  into  this  capital.  john  p.  brown, 

Dngomu  and  Aetfag  CkHMol* 

[TranslatioD.] 

ABTMEXT  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIBS  OF  THE  SUBLIME  PORTE. — KO.  4. 

mbts  having  been  expressed  on  the  subject  of  the  meaning  to  be  at- 
he  word  "  grain,"  used  in  the  official  note  recently  communicated  to 
sitic  corps,  on  the  subject  of  the  notice  which  it  contained  that  the  cx- 
rom  the  empire  was  prohibited,  and  that  no  duties  would  be  collected 
lod  of  three  montlis,  upon  any  grain  imported  into  this  capital,  it  has 
id  proper  to  relieve  the  matter  from  every  possible  miscouoeption  by 
.  explanation. 


948  Commercial  EeyulaH&ni, 

The  grain  of  which  the  exportation  is  prohibited  from  the  empire  is  maiae, 
(Indian  corn,)  barley,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  when  these  are  imported  into  the  ctp- 
ital,  they  will  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  any  duties  whatever.  Witt 
those  difS}rent  kinds  of  grain  is  also  included  flour  and  biscuit. 

You  are  therefore  respectfully  requested  to  make  these  explanations  knoira 
wherever  they  may  interest ;  and  occasion  is  taken  of  the  opportunity  whidi  it 
ofiers,  to  renew  aBSuraoces  of  the  most  profound  respect  and  the  most  perfect  coo- 
sideration. 

November  2 J,  186&  A  correct  translation, 

JOHN  p.  BROWN,  U.  8.  Dn«oiiiai. 


BRITISH  UW  RELATING  TO  BILLS  OF  LADING. 

AN   ACT   TO   AMEND    THE   LAW   RELATING   TO    BILLS    OP    LADING. 

Whereas,  by  the  custom  of  merchants,  a  bill  of  lading  of  goods  being  transfer 
able  by  indorsement,  the  property  in  the  goods  may  thereby  pass  to  the  indorsee, 
but  nevertheless  all  rights  in  respect  of  the  contract  contained  in  the  bill  of  lading 
continue  iu  the  original  shipper  or  owner,  and  it  is  expedient  that  such  rigktB 
should  pass  with  the  property ;  and  whereas,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  goods 
in  respect  of  which  bills  of  lading  purport  to  be  signed  have  not  been  laden  on 
board,  and  it  is  proper  that  such  bills  of  lading  in  the  hands  of  a  bona  fide  holder 
for  value  should  not  be  questioned  by  the  master  or  other  person  signing  the  same, 
on  the  ground  of  the  goods  not  having  been  laden  as  aforesaid :  be  it  therefore 
enacted  by  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parlia- 
ment assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : — 

1.  Everv  consignee  of  goods  named  in  a  bill  of  lading,  and  every  indorsee  of  ^ 
bill  of  ladmg  to  whom  the  property  in  the  goods  therein  mentioned  shall  paSflB^v 
upon  or  by  reason  of  such  consignment  or  indorsement,  shall  have  transfened  \Cf^ 
and  vested  in  him  all  rights  of  suit,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  liabilities  in  respec^Bs 
of  such  goods  as  if  the  contract  contained  in  the  bill  of  lading  had  been  madi^ 
with  himself. 

2.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  prejudice  or  affect  any  right  of  stoppage  ir^ 
transitu^  or  any  right  to  claim  freight  against  the  original  shipper  or  owner,  o^ 
any  liability  of  the  consignee  or  indorsee,  by  reason  or  in  consequence  of  his  be= — 
ing  such  consignee  or  indorsee,  or  of  hia  receipt  of  the  goods  by  reason  or  in  conr — 
sequence  of  such  consignment  or  indorsement. 

3.  Every  bill  of  lading  in  the  hands  of  a  consignee  or  indorsee  for  valuable  con — 
sideration  representing  goods  to  have  been  shipped  on  board  a  \"eMel,  shall  bc^ 
conclusive  evidence  of  such  shipment  as  against  tlie  master  or  other  i)erson  signing 
the  same,  notwithstanding  that  such  goods  or  some  part  thereof  may  not  hav^ 
been  so  shipped,  unless  such  holder  of  the  bill  of  lading  shall  have  had  actual  no^ 
tice  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  same  that  the  goods  had  not  been  in  Cact  laden  om 
board  :  provided  that  the  master  or  other  person  so  signing  may  exonerate  himself 
in  respect  of  such  misrepresentation  by  showing  that  it  was  caused  without  any 
default  on  his  part,  and  wholly  by  the  fraud  of  the  shipper,  or  of  the  hokkr,  or 
some  person  under  whom  the  holder  claims. 

BRITISH  UW  RESPECTING  WRECKS. 

We  extract  from  the  Merchants*  Shipping  Act  of  1854  the  following  para' 
graphs,  which  should  be  understood  by  our  American  navigators  : — 

Paragraph  6.  The  receivers  and  officers  of  the  coast-guard  and  customs  must 
do  their  utmost  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  each  other,  and  also  with  Lloyds 
agents,  or  other  agents  acting  for  insurers,  and  with  the  consuls,  vicc^consiils,  and 
consular  agents  of  foreign  countries.    Disputes  between  these  parties  have  ofleB 


if  delay  aAd  loss.  SliOQld  they  occur  in  fature  they  will  be  strictly  in- 
,  with  a  view  to  discover  who  is  the  party  iu  faolt,  and  what  have  been 
of  the  disagreement. 

iph  15.  In  cases  where  a  vessel  is  in  distress,  as  well  as  in  other  cases 
£iD  the  scope  of  these  instructions,  the  receivers  and  officers  of  the  cus- 
coast^fuaru,  will  endeavor  to  procure  the  co-operation  of  Lloyd*9  agents, 
eents  of  the  insurers,  and  if  tne  vessel  is  a  foreign  vessel,  of  the  consig- 
Fthc  consul  or  vice-consul  of  the  nation  to  which  she  belongs, 
iph  64.  In  cose  of  foreign  ships,  and  of  property  saved  from  them,  the 
ill,  if  neither  the  master  nor  any  other  agent  appointed  by  the  owner  be 
«at  with  the  consul-general  of  the  country  to  which  the  ship  belongs ; 
case  of  cargo,  the  consul-general  of  the  country  to  which  the  owners  of 
belong,  or  any  consul  or  vioMJonsul  authorized  by  treaty  in  that  behalf, 
nt  for  the  owner,  and,  if  he  so  requires,  will  deliver  the  property  to  him 
ly.  If  the  master  is  present,  he  of  course  is  to  be  treated  as  a^nt  for 
,  and  it  will  be  the  receiver's  duty,  in  offering  and  giving  him  assistance, 
Jing  with  property  which  comes  to  the  receiver's  hands,  to  act  in  har- 
I  the  consul,  vice-consul,  or  consular  agent  of  the  country  to  which  the 
operty  belongs. 


STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION,  &c. 


POPUUTIOV  OF  TU  STATE  OF  NEW  TORE  UT  1865. 

xetary  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  transmitted  to  the  Senate  the 
y  report,  prepared  by  his  predecessor,  of  the  census  of  New  York.  We 
ed  to  the  Albany  Argus  for  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  population  of 
ty  in  the  State,  as  shown  by  this  official  document,  with  the  increase  in 
ty  since  the  last  State  census  in  1845.  Five  counties  have  decreased  in 
I  during  the  last  ten  years,  as  follows .' — 

d,  506 ;  Greene,  820 ;  Otsego,  774 ;  Tompkins,  6,652,  (by  the  fwrmation 
ST  county) ;  and  Yates,  965. 

a1  population  of  the  State  on  the  1st  day  of  June  last  was  3,470,059. 
increase  since  1845  of  865,564,  and  eince  1850  of  372,665.  There  are 
liens  included  in  the  population  of  the  State.^  The  number  of  voters  in 
c  is  as  follows : — 

» 616,746  I  Naturalized 136,076 

kal 661,881 

il  population  of  the  State,  says  the  Argus,  upon  which  the  legisbtivc 
nent  is  to  be  made — after  deducting  aliens  and  colored  persons  not 
2,797,416.  The  right-hand  column'in  the  subjoined  table  gives  the  pop- 
ion  which  the  apportionment  is  to  be  found.  Dividing  the  footing  of 
in,  2,797,416,  by  the  number  of  members  of  Assembly,  128,  and  it  gives 

the  ratio  of  representation  in  the  Assembly.  Applying  this  mle,  it 
If  for  the  residents  of  each  county  to  learn  how  many  members  of  As- 
ry  will  have  under  the  new  apportionment.    The  only  embarrassment 

the  apportionment  will  be  in  disposing  of  the  dascs  where  large  frac- 
ri— 


Total  popii> 
Ifttioo. 

AlbftDj 108,681 

Alleghany 42.910 

Broome 86,650 

Cftttormagne 41,468 

Oayoga 68,67 1 

CbaaUoqae •  • .  68,880 

Chemung 27,«88 

Chenango 8t,916 

Clinton 42,488 

Colambia 44,891 

Cortland 24,675 

Delaware 89,749 

Dutchen 60,685 

Erie 182,407 

EMez 28,589 

Franklin 28,897 

Fulton 28,284 

Oenesee 81,582 

Greene /. . . .  81,187 

Bamilton ^ 2,548 

Herkimer 88,266 

Jefferson 65,420 

Kinge .'  916,855 

Lewis 25,229 

Livingston 87,948 

Madison 48,788 

Monroe 96,824 

Montgomery 80,808 

New  York '629,810 

Niagara 48,628 

Oneida 107^09 

Onondaga 85,924 

Ontario 42,67  2 

Orange 60,868 

Orleans 28,485 

Oswego. 69,898 

Otsego 49.785 

Putnam 18,984 

Queens 46.266 

Rensselaer 79,284 

Richmond 21,889 

Rockland 19,511 

8t  Lawrence 74,977 

Saratoga 49,879 

Schenectady 19,672 

Schoharie 82,519 

Schuyler 1 8,777 

Scoeea 25,858 

Steuben 62.965 

Suffolk 41,666 

SaUivan 29,487 

Tioga 26,962 

Tompkins ,..  81,516 

Ulster .  67,986 

Warren 19,669 

Washington 44,505 

Wayne 46,760 

Weetehester 80,678 

Wyoming 82,148 

Yatea 19,812 

Total 8,47  0,059 


lacsliiee 
180. 

26,418 

11.608 

10.842 

11,294 

8.908 

6,888 

9,546 

15 

11,204 

2^15 


2,759 
5.511 
58,696 
8,487 
6,758 
4,705 
2,189 


661 

1,142 

421 

187,664 

5.011 

5.849 

2,701 

25,425 

1,165 

268.587 

18,782 

22,978 

16,400 

80 

8.641 

2,590 

20,958 


676 

14.417 

16.896 

7,716 

5,770 

12.623 

7,902 

2.942 

1,081 

1.450 

886 

11,186 

6,828 

10,760 

4,606 


19,029 
4,761 
8,851 
4,246 

88,284 
1,457 


Ko^Mael- 
tiifsll«ii,acs. 

82.811 
40,788 
84,228 

86,822 
48.488 

48.640 
f6.00t 
88326 

88.985 
89.588 
28^58 
88,066 
52,824 
94,470 
25.497 
21,784 
21.620  . 
26,910 
29.076 
2.871 
84.581 
59,904 

147,298 
22.454 
88.480 
40.217 
78.285 
27,808 

886.826 
87,688 
88384 
72,745 

8736* 
61,068 
84376 
613U 
47.987 
12.606 
85.110 
68396 
15,824 
15,661 
64,976 
48,092 
16,449 
82,864 
18,150 
88,128 
59,099 
S6316 
86,787 
25,860 
80,198 
67380 
17389 
89,416 
41,818 
683it 
89398 
18388 


865364       VtlAl^ 


SitUitHm  tf  Populaiion,  $id. 
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AUBI  PA88E96ER8  JUUmTBD  AT  B08T09  II  185». 
[f  to  the  report  of  A.  G.  Goodwin,  Superintendent  of  Alien  Paaaeii- 
nber  of  yessels  arrived  at  the  port  of  Boston  and  boarded  by  him 
•ear  endmg  December  31,  1855,  was  ^10,  and  the  number  of  passen- 
in  the  same,  20,850.  The  Americans  and  those  who  have  been  in 
efore,  from  whom  no  security  commutation  could  be  required,  8,128  ; 
taken  for  238 ;  commuted  at  $2  per  head,  12,364;  extra  commuted 
125, 100. 

>er  of  aliens  who  arrived  was  18^13,  and  the  places  of  birth  are  re- 
Dows* — 


inds  , 


7,614 

4,796 

2,684 

697 

612 

894 

846 

261 

246 

204 

186 

86 

48 

32 

27 

22 

19 


TmeaDT 

WettLKUet. 

Poland 

Denmarkj'. 

Oap«  of  Good  Hope  . 

Smyrna 

Africa. , 

Mexico.,  .g , 

Braafl  ...T 

Austria , 

Bavaria. 

Russia. < 

Hungary 

Norway 

Bremen 

Ohina. 

Unknown 


18 

16 

14 

18 

12 

10 

8 

8 

7 

6 

6 

6 

4 

8 

8 

2 

269 


a  total  immigration  of  18,313  during  the  year. 


IMMIflRATieV  AT  THE  PORT  OF  IfiW  TORE, 
ring  statement  of  the  number  of  passengers  arrived  at  the  port  of 
Inrmg  the  year  1855,  compared  with  a  similar  statement  for  1854,  is 
I  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration : — 

, 18i4. ,      , 18M. , 

Aliens.  aUs^ns.  T^tal.  Altons.  CHizens.  TotaL 

16,634  2,796  18,807  7.485  1,889           9.844^ 

4,446  2,066  6,601  6,128  1,964           8,077 

8,768  2,887  6,696  2,069  2,886          4,465 

81,148  6,744  86,892  10,196  4.228  14,418 

.......  64,078  6,001  60,079  24,177  7,146  81,822 

26,807  6,121  80,928  19,427  6,024  26,461 

86,247  6,616  40,768  16,716  6,066  20,771 

89,416  4,476  40,892  9,180  4  882  18,612 

26.769  4,817  80,076  11,706  8,183  14,889 

88,878  8,810  42,188  18,842  8,867  17.197 

20.276  2,983  28,269  7,468  8,908  11,861 

26,896  2,478  27,874  8,124  2,124  10,606 

.......       819,228      48,181       864,864       184,987       46,879       181,884 


PROGRESS  OF  P0PULATI09  19  ILUIOIS. 
til  of  the  population  of  Illinois  is  onezampled.  In  1850,  aocording  to 
states  census,  the  population  waa  851,470 ;  in  1855,  aco(Mrding  to  the 
,  it  was  1,300,251— an  increaae  of  448,781,  or  nearly  53  per  Mot  in 


SMK2  SiatiHieM  of  Pcpukidm,  •U. 

five  years.  A  corresponding  increaae  ddring  the  coming  five  ymn  will  make  the 
population  of  the  State,  in  1860,  about  two  milliona,  and  it  ia  very  probable  that 
8he  will  then  be  the  fourth  State  in  the  Union,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  art 
Ohio  alone  outranking  her.  The  population  of  Illinois,  at  several  successive  peri- 
ods was  as  follows  : — 

In  1810 12.282. 

In  1820 55,211.  Increase  per  cent  in  tea  years,  849.52 

Id18.30 157,446.  «            «                  -            185.17 

In  1840 476,188.  a            «                  *             202.44 

In  1860 861,470.  «            •                 ••              78.81 

Id  1865..... ...  1,800,261.  Increase  per  cent  in  five  year%    62.59 

The  ratio  of  increase,  although  less  now  than  it  was  during  the  early  yea«  rf 
the  State,  is  fSw  greater  than  that  of  any  other  State  at  a  correspondii^  period  rf 
its  existence.  This  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  sudden  construction  of  a  vast  system 
of  railroads,  which  covers  the  whole  territory,  and  opens  up  the  vast  and  fartih 
prairies,  rendering  access  to  market  easy,  and  inviting  immigration.  The  raUrotdl 
too  have  cost  the  inhabitants  little,  their  construction  in  a  country  of  level  plains 
being  easy,  and  the  grants  ot  lands  by  Congress  enabling  the  companies  to  pay 
for  most  of  the  roads  without  ejq)ense  to  the  stockholders.  In  tliis  respect  IHinois 
has  been  favored  beyond  all  other  States,  and  she  is  reaping  the  results  of  it  in  afl 
amazing  increase  in  her  inhabitants  and  an  immense  advance  in  her  prodactiooi 
and  wealth. 

PROGRESS  OF  POPULATIOll  15  MASSiGHUSETTS. 

The  State  Census  of  Massachusetts  for  1855  has  been  completed,  and  is,  ^ 
understand,  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  Governor  Gardner  says,  in  his  addres 
to  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature,  that  the  statistics  of  the  industrial  puranitB 
are  not  yet  so  classified  as  to  enable  him  to  give  with  aocnracy  their  aggr^te 
results.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  total  population,  as  exhibited  by  eicb 
census  since  1800,  the  amount  of  the  increase  in  each  decade,  and  the  avera^  gait 

per  cent  per  annum  : — 

iDcreaae  ATeranfeirtfi 

Yeara.  Centua.  iBDumbera.  per  cL  per  ana. 

1800 422,846                

1810 472.040  49,195  l.ll 

1820 588.287  51,247  1.04 

1880 610.408  87,121  1.55 

1840 787.700  127,292  1.91 

1850 978.716  236,015  8.20 

1865 1,138,033  159,818  8.27 

The  population  of  the  State  by  the  census  of  1855  is  1,133,033.  The  increiaft 
in  55  years  has  been  710,183.  That  is,  by  the  census  of  1800,  the  populatioa  vai 
422345,  and  by  the  census  of  1855  it  is,  as  above  stated,  1,133,033. 


THE  NUMERICALLY  GREAT  FAMILIES  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  curious  and  amusing  article  on  English  surnames  is  given  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  It  shows  that  the  great  families  of  England,  numeri- 
cally speaking,  are  the  Smiths,  the  Taylors,  the  Wrights,  the  Walkers,  &c  H* 
Smiths  head  the  list,  and  constitute  quite  a  formidable  army.  The  following  table 
gives  the  number  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  in  the  single  year  in  England 
and  Wales,  of  some  of  the  most  extensive  families : — 


StmHidet  cf  Agricultun^  He 


9M 


BMte. 
6,688 
2,647 
M98 
1,834 
1,217 


4,044  8,006 

2,276  1,618 

1,142  729 

1,070  764 

1,011  680 


BIrtha.  Dwtht.  Ma^ft 

Cooper 1,108  960        640 

Olark 1,096  962        686 

Bakwr 1,088  889        618 

Cook    910  742        48S 

PUrker 824  694        471 


STATISTICS  OP  AGRICULTURE.  &c. 


BBICULTURU  PR0DUCTI0I8  OF  THE  UfflTED  STATES  UT  1866. 
e  indebted  to  oar  esteemed  friend,  D.  J.  Bbowv,  Esq.,  the  able  and  effl- 

periutendent  of  the  agricoltorai  division  of  the  bureau  in  the  United 

atent  Office,  at  Washin^n,  for  the  subjoined  approximate  estimate  of 

cultural  Productions  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1855.  These  esti- 
s  made  up  from  the  most  authentic  acoessibie  data,  and  it  is  stated  thai 
>e  any  error  in  the  estimate,  it  is  in  iaJUng  below  rather  than  above  the 
her  in  the  quantity  or  value  of  the  products : — 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS. 

C^aatity.          Prioo.  Total  ▼■Im. 

rn bush.    600,000,000   $0  60   $860,800,000 

166,000,000    .1.60  247,600,000 

14,000,000    1  00  14,000,000 

6,600,000   .0  90  6,960,000 

170,000,000        0  40  68,000,000 

at 10,000.000        0  60  6,000,000 

(ailsorts) 110,000,000        0  87  41,260,000 

68,000         126  72,600 

dpeas 9,600,000        2  00  19,000,000 

idgrasaseed 1,000,000        8  00  8,000,000 

lbs.         260,000,000        0  04  10,000,000 

me) 606,000.000        0  07  86,8&0,00a 

impie) 84,000,000      .0  08  2,720,000 

galls.           14,000,000        0  30  4,200,000 

2,600,000         1  00  2,600,000 

lbs.             8,600,000        0  16  626,000 

producU 26,000,000 

>ruduct« , 60,00^,000 

lbs.         190,000,000         0  10  19,000,000 

1,700.000,000        0  08  186,000,000 

tons                 84,600    100  00  8,450,000 

lbs.                800,000        0  10  80,000 

fodder tons          16,000,000       10  00  160,000,000 

e.,,.. 143,000,000 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL    PttODCCTS. 

kttle each          21,000,000      20  00  420.000,000 

Met,  and  mul«8 6,100,000      60  00  806.600,000 

28,600,000         2  00  47.000.000 

82,000,000        j6  00  160,000,000 

20.000,000 

red  animals 200,000,000 

id  obeete Ibt.         600,000,000        0  16  76,000,000 

elusive  of  that  ueed  for  butter  aod 

) galli.      1,000,000,000        0  10.  100,000,000 

»..> ......Ibi.           60,000,000        0  86    .  21,000,000 

and  honey..... 16,000,000        0  i6  .  .  .2,400,000 

oot 6,000        100  6,000 


^4 


SiaiUties  of  Agricultuf^  §te. 


«        THE  CATTLE  MARKET  OF  NEW  TOBK  FOR  18^6. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  defer  our  usual  annual  statcmeat  of  the  cattle  mu- 
ket  until  the  present  month.  AVe  now  give  a  condensod  tabular  statement  of  the 
receipts  of  beeves  reported  at  the  four  principal  markets  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
viz. ; — at  Allerton*8,  on  Forty-fourth-strcet ;  at  Browning's,  on  Sixth-street ;  at 
Chamberlain's,  on  Robinson-street ;  and  at  O'Brien's,  on  Sixth-street.  We  also 
add  a  summary  of  the  weekly  receipts  of  sheep  and  lambs  at  the  first-named  three 
markets. 

The  great  bulk  of  sales  take  place  at  these  markets.  There  are  constant  irreg- 
ular sales  at  Bergen  Hill,  from  the  Hudson  River  boats,  and  at  other  places  m 
New  York,  but  we  judge  these  to  be  about  counterbalanced,  as  the  animals  that 
change  markets  are  reported  twice,  so  that  the  figures  given  may  be  set  down  as 
approximating  somewhat  near  the  actual  receipts  of  /trebeetes,  sheep,  and  lamlM : 


-  BKKVKS. 

Cbamber- 

Ula'a.    O'Brien's. 

865         218 


Alter-  Brown* 

ton's.  ingV. 

January        8 1,641  446 

10. 2,188  606  416  2»7 

17 1,067  617  400  266 

-      24 2,289  636  697  816 

81 1,496  898  404  812 

February   7 1,498  897  889  802 

•^     14 1,668  264  894  217 

«      21 2,298  626  469  244 

«      28 1,480  489  688  272 

March     7 2091  663  829  260 

«      14 1,888  282  810  814 

21 1.799  870  800  212 

«      28 1.687  261  260  284 

April      4 1,820  826  26^  214 

-  11 2,818  200  296  216 

«      18. 2.120  810  841  78 

«      26 1,789  296  289  226 

May      2 1.478  220  280  176 

9 1.466  190  211  218 

le, 1.784  228  239  176 

•      28. 1.955  244  268  129 

-  80 2,813  206  216  214 

Juw      6 1,968  260  204  184 

18 2,819  228  268  97 

«      20 2,184  271  201  196 

••      27 1.684  221  268  182 

Jvly      4 1.981  212  200  118 

11 2,116  667  151  86 

••      18 2.188  624  204  126 

26 1,792  418  828  167 

August    1 2,086  662  809  188 

8. 1.810  609  468  168 

16 1.964  642  498  418 

22. 2,446  840  644  896 

«      29 2.620  828  612  406 

September  6. 2,482  790  841  426 

12. 1.785  S45  684  456 

19 1,978  581  580  496 

•    26 8,164  U74  798  400 

October    8. 1.051  683  678  480 

•  la 1,242  744  661  612 

17 2,717  1,117  628  612 

•  24 2,286  971  792  413 


ToUd. 
2,666 
8,860 
2,249 
8.688 
2,604 
2.686 
2,68S 
8,686 
2,779 
8,288 
2,789 
2,681 
2,802 
2,622 
8.024 
2,949 
2,699 
2,104 
2,070 
2.877 
2.586 
2,948 
2.6«6 
2.912 
2,852 
2,166 
2.461 
2.920 
8.042 
2.705 
8,095 
8,055 
S,612 
4,236 
4,461 
4.689 
t,770 
9,680 
5,67« 
2.792 
4,U59 
4,869 
4,4«S 


9,981 
10,268 
1U02 

95S7 

8,443 

6,609 

8,074 

8,188 

7.774 

6,401 

9.661 

6,047 

4.944 

6,747 

6,878 

4,281 

8,674 

6,166 

4,89fr 

4,978 

6,704 

8,029 

6,84S 
10,«8# 
11,09» 
12,84^ 
12,S8P 
19>7^ 
11,298^ 
12.809 
,  18,861. 
15,191^ 

17,199 

18.929 

18,911 

14,98^ 

17.110 

16,21# 

18,88/ 

16.186 

18,949 


StaHHkf'  af  Agricultun,  etc. 


956 


'  tl.. 
tier    r. 

14.. 

SI.. 

28.. 
wr    6.. 

12.. 

19. 

86.. 


Aller-     Brown-  Chamber- 

tOA^        tng*t.        lainV.    0*Bri«B^ 


2,D87 
2,256 
2,199 
2.016 
2,294 
1,684 
1,909 
1,812 
1,681 


1,205 
598 
689 
715 
670 
668 
410 
650 
612 


840 
874 
685 
590 
698 
690 
815 
285 
488 


622 
512 
586 
597 
606 
546 
560 
420 
462 


TotaL 
5,604 
4,240 
4,059 
8,917 
4,468 
8,488 
8,194 
8,117 
2,988 


Sheep  Ic 


18,246 
14,887 
15,258 
15.502 
15,927 
12,494 
11.916 
9,448 
10.987 


rbtal 108.012   26,996   22,488    16,204    168,700      568,892 


9  weekly  receipts  of  beevee. 

9  weekly  receipts  at  AUerton's. ...... 

B  weekly  receipts  of  sheep  and  lambs . 


, 8,225 

1,981 

10,940 

three  down-town  markets  absorb  more  of  the  local  trade  of  the  coontry 
itely  around  New  York,  while  the  Washington  Drove  Yard  (Allerton's) 
of  a  general  market  for  ihe  country  at  large.  The  following  table  gives 
▼ation  by  States  of  the  beeves  received  at  Allerton's.  We  give  also,  as  a 
>f  interest,  the  receipts  by  the  Erie  Railroad  and  by  the  Harlem  Railroad. 
151  by  the  latter  road  arc  chiefly  from  the  eastern  portions  of  the  coun- 
Datcbess,  Westchester,  Putnam,  and  Columbia,  with  a  few  from  Western 
ticut.  A  large  majority  of  them  are  from  Dutchess.  The  Hudson  River 
d  also  brings  down  large  numbers  from  the  western  portions  of  the  samo 

»•  e 

DKBIVATION  OF  THE  103,012  BEEVES  BECBIVED  AT  ALLEBTOX's. 


8.. 
10.. 
17.. 
94.. 
81.. 

7.. 
14.. 
81. 
28. 

7. 
14. 
21. 
28. 

4. 
11. 
18. 
25. 

2. 

9. 
16. 
28. 
80.. 

6.. 
18. 
20.. 
27.. 

4.. 
U,. 


Erie 

Bwlera 

New 

RallroML 

loo' 

RaUroad. 

Vork. 

Ohio. 

Indiana.  lUbiols.  Keni*j. 

468 

1,186 

.... 

81 

.... 

119 

500 

400 

1.016 

.... 

140 

.... 

.  •  •  • 

260 

405 

807 

167 

.... 

• . . . 

.  • .  • 

900 

189 

945 

446 

180 

•  •  •  • 

109 

608 

181 

747 

297 

«  •  •  a 

191 

27 

819 

887 

816 

417 

•  •  •  • 

850 

850 

725 

412 

92 

180 

1.000 

216 

878 

881 

45 

254 

188 

800 

80 

486 

678 

63 

168 

•  •  •  • 

1,000 

211 

682 

685 

143 

258 

67 

1,100 

62 

129 

688 

297 

858 

•  •  •  • 

1,479 

85 

822 

896 

187 

215 

100 

1,219 

44 

152 

976 

187 

295 

•  •  •  • 

1,187 

198 

484 

1,191 

197 

255 

•  •  •  • 

1,857 

28 

850 

1,280 

205 

800 

•  •  •  • 

1,200 

89 

866 

1,100 

856 

290 

• .  •  • 

828 

48 

140 

625 

600 

888 

.  •  ■  • 

550 

8 

246 

587 

117 

868 

•  •  •  • 

200 

10 

548 

840 

185 

604 

98 

566 

861 

180 

289 

27 

124 

80 

212 

228 

178 

715 

1% 

945 

89 

582 

610 

162 

777 

61 

650 

80 

243 

760 

110 

711 

. .  •  • 

1,100 

• . .  • 

142 

618 

206 

846 

804 

802 

111 

102 

612 

825 

629 

888 

981 

8 

180 

468 

218 

602 

140 

1,100 

81 

178 

498 

180 

985 

48 

1,188 

112 

228 

619 

44 

998 

108 

256 


Siatittiet  of  J^icuUur§f$kim. 


July 

*4 

August 


18. 

26. 

1. 

8. 

16. 

22. 

29. 

September    6 . 

12. 

"  19. 

"  20. 


October 


November 


December 


10. 
17. 
24. 
81. 

7. 
14. 
21. 
28. 

6. 
12. 
19. 
26. 


Obio , 

New  York.. 
Illinois.. .. , 
Kentucky . , 
Indiana... , 
Virginia  .. . 
Iowa 


Erie 

.  Harlem       New 

RaUroad. 

Ruilruad.    York. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

IlllJioia. 

Kenfy. 

1,079 

38         218 

628 

•  •  •  • 

606 

S42 

700 

36           81 

926 

•  •  •  • 

896 

90 

1.200 

26         14S 

898 

84 

470 

872 

1.110 

26         108 

1,197 

182 

S64 

•  .•• 

1,063 

90         878 

790 

199 

867 

m 

1.422 

79         867 

1,278 

883 

884 

108 

1.160 

109         866 

823 

104 

671 

869 

1.600 

106         482 

820 

•  •  •  • 

441 

411 

1,076 

141         264 

1.076 

.... 

106 

839 

1,066 

218         889 

684 

240 

378 

197 

1.287 

716      1,206 

882 

100 

644 

875 

494 

210        427 

461 

•  •  • . 

108 

60 

629 

666         994 

626 

.  ■  ■  • 

842 

195 

1,067 

634         661 

727 

68 

800 

677 

776 

862         842 

• . .  • 

•  •  •  • 

.  •  •  • 

•  • . . 

962 

740      1,296 

824 

106 

270 

91 

766 

886         730 

684 

207 

97 

838 

610 

282         672 

749 

202 

842 

192 

700 

806         800 

614 

263 

263 

804 

1,084 

460      1,277 

429 

68 

228 

78 

781 

248         680 

496 

•  •  •  • 

812 

.  •  • . 

668 

606      1,278 

866 

•  •  • . 

•  •  • 

$0 

616 

697      1.286 

848 

•  •  >  • 

114 

60 

639 

276         684 

884 

66 

112 

102 

44.182 

11.161    28.749 

81,894 

6.606 

17,482 

6,661 

8UMMABT   ] 

Br  8TATKS. 

31,894 

Pennsylvania. . . . 

••••••• 

•  •  •  • 

90O 

o 

8,749 
7,482 
6.651 
6.»>06 

Texas. .. , 

749 

1 

Connectic 
Michigan 
New  Jersf 
Wiscqpsin 
Canada... 

It* 

623 

849 

ry 

zm 

1,92« 
i;30 

V 

169 

ia« 

The  above  figures  show  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  beeves  arc  reported  from 
Ohio.  Some  of  them  are  from  Indiana,  from  whence  they  have  been  driven  into 
Ohio,  and  fed  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and  when  brought  here  they  have  been 
credited  to  the  latter  State. 

It  may  be  seen,  also,  that  we  are  largely  indebted  to  Illinois  for  a  supply  of 
beef. 

THE  QUALITY  OF  AMERICAS  WOOL 

The  statement  has  been  propagated  far  and  wide  that  American  wool  is  unfit  to 
give  that  beautiful  finish  required  for  broadcloth  of  the  best  quality.  It  has  been 
stated  tliat  our  wools  were  longer  in  the  staple  than  the  foreign  kinda.  and  were 
excollent  for  making  strong  warps,  but  did  not  poeecss  the  necessary  felting  prop- 
erty requisite  for  fine  cloth,  and  tor  this  reason  a  little  foreign  "wool  wap  necessary. 
II.  C.  Merrlaro,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Couniry  Gentleman^  scatters  all  sneb 
assertions  to  the  winds,  and  proves  conclosively  that  American  wool  surpasses  sU 
foreign  wools  for  its  felting  properties,  and  for  making  beautiful  broadcloth,  ligt^ 
or  heavy.  Ue  states  that  American-grown  wool  and  fine  wool  from  Saxony  have 
been  tested,  and  the  palm  awarded  to  the  former.  The  finest  Saxony  wool  ob- 
tained from  Hungary  contained  only  2,400  serrations  to  the  inch,  while  wool  ob- 
tained from  samples  of  American  flocks  contained  2,552  serrations  to  i^e  inch. 
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SHIP.BUILDfNG  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  TORE  IN  1855. 
We  give  below  a  statement  of  the  namber  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  at  tbe 
•ort  of  New  York,  with  the  names  of  the  builders,  during  the  year  1856,  as  ooitt- 
•wed  with  eight  previous  years — that  is,  from  1847  to  1855  : — 


A.  C.  Bell 

Roosevelt,  Jovce  it  Co. 
We.atervelt  Ship-yard., 

William  H.Webb 

Smilh  dk  Dimon 

J.  R.dk  O.  Steers 

John  Efijrli^ 

Thomas  Erskioe 

J.  SimoDsoD 

Mr.  Mix 

Mr.  Letts 

Thomas  0«»llyer 

Eckford  Webb 

E.F.  Williams 

William  Oollyer 

Hathaway  A'Blomfield . 

Mr.  Lupton 

E.S.  Whiilock 

Lawrence  dk  Foulkes. . . 

A.  Patterson 

Chapman  &  Dunbar  . . . 

Thomas  Suck 

Navy  Yard 

M.S.  Allison 

L  C.  Smith  <b  Son 


UsDched. 

TotsL 

8.060 

700 

8.760 

2,698 

1,460 

4,048 

5.626 

1.600 

7.126 

8,665 

5,060 

18,605 

2,600 

.... 

2.600 

110 

4,200 

4.810 

1,800 

.... 

1,800 

420 

260 

670 

6,800 

• . . . 

6,800 

80 

• . . . 

80 

n 

.... 

17 

. . . 

800 

800 

W7 

1,400 

2.897 

1,680 

400 

1,980 

100 

• . .  • 

100 

160 

•  •  • . 

150 

880 

•  •  • . 

880 

476 

•  • . . 

475 

1,760 

000 

2,660 

•  •  •  • 

70 

70 

.... 

1,200 

1,200 

1,260 

876 

2,125 

2,000 

5,000 

7,000 

460 

.... 

460 

440 



440 

ToUl  tonnage 40,682  28,295  68,877 

FOLLOWING   TABLE  BH0W8  THB  AMOUNT  OF  TONIfAaB    BUILT   DURING    TBK    LAST 

NINE  tears: — 


Total 

L'ncbed.  On  stocks,   ton'gs. 

1862 46,479  68.749  105,228 

1868 66,644  47.6i=»0  104,224 

1864 81,149  18,875     99.524 

1866 40,682  28,296     63,877 


Total 
Lynched.  On  stocks.  toD*g«. 

^47 36.649  15.710  62,859 

U8 38.085  28.890  61.965 

U9 62.225  27.616  79.741 

^60 65.521  15,240  80.761 

I5| 63,048  22,676  76,624 

The  above  shows  a  falling  off,  in  comparison  with  1854,  in  total  tommge,  of 
5,647  tons. 

Tlie  following  is  a  classification  of  the  vessels  launched  during  the  past  year, 
ad  <m  the  stocks  on  the  31st  December : — 


auDched  , 
natocks  . 


miersu 

Ships. 

Barksu 

Briga   OtiMn. 

9 

8 

4 

5            25 

4 

7 

8 

1              6 

Total 18  15  7  6  Si 

Tlie  above  shows  a  total  of  51  vessels  launched  during  the  year,  and  of  21  re- 
laluiigoii  the  stocks. 
TOL.  xxxiv. — KO.  n.  VI 
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AJfTHRAGITfi  COAL  TRADE  OF  Tflfi  UIITEP  STATES. 

The  Miners^  Journal^  published  at  Pottsville,  FenDsylvania,  furniahes  ^e  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  official  quantities  of  anthracite  coal  shipped  from  the  di^ 
ferent  regions  in  Pennsylvania  during  1855,  together  with  the  quantity  of  semi- 
bituminous  coal  sent  to  market  from  Dauphin  county,  FeDDsylvaDia,  and  also  from 
the  Cumberland  region,  in  Maryland,  and  foreign  importations,  in  comparison  with 
the  year  1854  :— 

SCHUYLKILL  REGION. 

1854.         18U. 

By  railroad tons      1,987,854     2,213,294 

By  canal 907.354      1,105,268 

Pinegrove* 62,462  77,481 

Schuylkill,  total 2,957,670     8,396,037 

LEHIGH   REGION. 

Lehigh  Oanal 1,207,186      1,224,842 


Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 


Delaware  and  Hudson  Oo . 

Peon.  Coal  Co 

N.  Branch  Canal 

White  Haven  Railroad. . . , 

Western  Railroad 

Shamokin    


WYOMING. 

440,944 
496,648 
492,689 

89,232 
133.965 

63,506 


9,068 


565,460 
607,803 
464,089 
50,209 
187,000 
116,117 


Anthracite . 


6,831,834      6,517,569 
5,881,818 


Increase. 

225,488 

197,909 

16,019 

DecresM. 

■ 

488,866 

17,656 
9,063 

124,516 
8,155 

10,977 
53,085 
62,617 

28.65© 

715,386 
28,650 

28,650 

•  •  a  •  c^ 

686,736 

•  ^ 

Increase  of  anthracite  in  1855 686,785 

Showing  an  increase  of  anthracite  coal  in  1855  of  686,735  tons,  against  73i,69(F 
tons  last  year. 

SEMI-ANTHRACITE. 

18S1. 

LykeDB  Valley  Oo tons  57,500 


Short  Mt  Co.. 
Dauphin  Co. 


60.000 

63,000 

BITUMINOUS. 

Cumberland  Region 648,299 

Foreign  coal 252,865 

1,071,664 
1,069,983 


mi 

66,721 

50,000 

1,000 


9,221 
600 


62,00<F 


664,804 
287,408 

1,069,933 


16,005 
34,548 

60,269 


62,009 

eo.2«p 


Decrease  in  1856 1,731      1,781^ 

The  increase  of  semi-anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  in  1854,  including  foreigii^ 
over  the  previous  years,  was  218,167  tons.    This  year  there  is  a  decrease  of  1,73L 
tons — ^mdking  the  total  increase  of  all  kinds  in  1855,  684,004  tons,  against  952,85T 
tons  in  1854.    As  the  prices  ruled  high  in  1854,  and  were  much  lower  in  185^« 
there  will  in  all  probability  be  a  clear  market  in  the  spring  of  1856. 

Of  the  increased  supply  of  anthracite,  Schuylkill  county  furnished  438,366  too^v 
leaving  248,369  tons  for  the  increase  of  aU  the  other  anthracite  regions. 

*  The  qaantity  sent  fh)m  the  Pinegrove  and  Swatara  Region  in  18.'>4  was  91,462  tons,  and  Id  1859^ 
112,213  Uiua;  but  the  balance  b  included  in  the  Poiiadeiphia  and  R«»adiDg  Railroad  Kport,  it  hsr* 
log  been  received  from  the  Dauphin  and  SoaqiietaaDna  Railroad. 
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Of  the  6,517,569  tons  of  anthracite,  Scbnylkill  county,  as  nsoal,  has  fiirnished 
more  thao  half,  as  the  following  figures  will  show  : — 
Fbole  supply  in  1865 6,517,669  |  Sent  from  Schuylkill 8,896,088 

Othcrregioos 8,121,688 

It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  this  county  will  run  ahead  of  all  other  re- 
gions this  year,  unless  moderate  rates  of  toll  and  transportation  are  established  by 
the  carrying  companies. 

BfAHUFACTURmO  STOCKS  15  BOSTOiV  15  1855  A5D  1866. 

The  foUowipg  table  is  compiled  from  Mr.  Martin's  statement  of  stock  fluctua^ 

tioos  Iq  1855.  It  exhibits  the  par  value,  capital,  number  of  shares  sold,  price, 
ud  semi-annual  dividends  of  various  manufacturing  stocks  in  Massachusetts,  kc, 
during  the  year  1855  : — 

Shares  Diridend*. 

Capital  sold  In  1855.  1856.  Juku 

Buki.  Par.  Jan ,  i856.  Iti55.  Jan.  2.  Jan.  1.  r— 1855. — .    I860. 

Amoekeag 1 1, 000  1 8. 000,000  82  |I,030  f9»0  8  8.. 

AppletiHL 1,000  600,000  8  760  776  4  4 

AUanUa 1.000  1,800.000  8  760  760  4  4 

BatM 100  800.000  74  80  90  8  4 

Biy  State •  1,000  1,800,000  6  626  600  0  0 

BoottMUIs 1,000  1,200.000  4  760  746  0  8 

Boitoo 760  460.000  ..  600  676  |20  f20       $20 

Bwtoo  Oaj  Light 600  800,000  27  600  640  6  6 

Chieopce 1,000  700,000  ..  800  800  0  0          0 

Oocheco 600  1,8<I0,000  ..  476  480  0  |18      $20 

Dwight 1,000  700.000  ..  600  676  0  8.. 

Oreat  Falls 200  1,600,000  171  202  *  205  4  4 

Httulton  Ck>ttoo 1,000  1,200,000  4  876  865  4  4 

HtmiltoQ  Woolen. 100  600,000  12  98  100  5  5          6 

Hill  Mill 100  860,000  26  new  83  0  0 

Jickson 1,000  600,000  ..  876  476  0  0          0 

I*»oia 1,000  1,000,000  8  676  700  0  8 

Liocaster  Mills. 460  900,000  20  286  280  |10  0          8 

lAwreoce. l.OCO  1,600,000  17  860  860  8  4., 

lAvreoce  Machine  Shop  .  60  1,000,000  839  19  11  0  0 

Lowell  (a?erage  par). 690  2,000.000  26  425  450  |20  0      |80 

I^»ell  Bleachery 200  800.000  . .  2 16  220  5  5           5 

I^vell  Machine 600  600,000  2  876  825  0  annuaL 

%in«n  Mills. 100  1,470.000  866  60  73  4  4 

wncheater  Print 1,000  1,800,000  7  760  676  8  0          0 

MaaeaebaaetU  Mills 1,000  1,800,000  1  825  800  2  8 

llmimack 1,000  2,600,000  18  1,146  1,170  6  6 

JWdlewx. 1,000  1,000,000  ..  460  460  0  0          6 

I^iihua 600  1,000,000  4  800  290  0  0           8 

Kev  England  01a89. 600  600,000  1  600  560  5  4 

^•Eog.  Worsted,  preferU  60  225,000  60  80  20  0  0          0 

Otii 1,000  600,000  ..  1,000  1,040  8  4.. 

I^ilmer. 1,000  160,000  ..  460  800  0  0.. 

I'eppereU,($400paidia).  600  800,000  1  460  626  4  4 

Pwkins 1,000  1,000,000  ..  600  600  0  2           2 

S»l»bory 1,000  700,000  ..  900  600  0  0 

Salmon  Falls 600  1,000,000  ..  260  800  0  0           8 

Stndwich  Glass 100  600.000  24  100  96  6  6           4 

StMkMilli 1,000  1,250,000  14  720  780  8  4          4 

Suffolk 1,000  600,000  6  760  760  0  4.. 

JJomdike 1,000  460,000  ..  760  640  2  3 

^ttoot  Mills 1,000  600,000  1  760  780  0  8 

York 1,000  1,200,000        6  626  600  0  0         .. 
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Under  our  "  Joubnal  of  Banking,  Ourkbnct,  and  Fin anck,"  in  the  prcaent 
number,  we  have  given  a  similar  statement  of  the  Boston  banks,  derived  from  to 
same  reliable  source. 


MiNUFACTURE  AND  CONSUMPTIOV  OF  PERFUMERY. 

We  Icam  from  a  foreign  journal  that  full  159,000  gallons  of  perfumed  spirits 
•re  yearly  consumed  by  British  India  and  Europe  in  titillating  the  noee.  One 
French  house  alone  annually  uses  eighty  thousand  pounds  of  orange  flowers,  rixty 
thousand  pounds  cassia  flowers,  fifty-three  thousand  pounds  roecs,  forty-two  thoa- 
■and  pounds  of  jasmin  blossoms,  thirty-two  thousand  pounds  of  violets,  twenty 
thousand  pounds  of  tuberose,  sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  lilac,  and  other  odorous 
plants  in  still  larger  portions.  Flower  plants  exist  in  the  south  of  France,  Turkey 
in  Europe,  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  India.  Nor  is  England  without  the  cultivation. 
In  Mitcham  lavender  is  extensively  grown,  and  produces  a  plant  unrivaled  in  the 
world — four  times  the  price  even  of  French  lavender ;  and  the  same  spot  is  noted 
fcr  its  cultivation  of  roses.  Nor  is  this  extensive  use  surprising,  when  we  con»dff 
the  quantity  of  flowers  necessary  to  produce  an  essence ;  a  drachm  of  otter  of  roees 
requires  two  thousand  rose  blooms.  This,  however,  is  nothing  to  jasmin ;  the 
price  of  its  essential  oil  is  £9  the  fluid  ounce.  Of  course  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
•* manufacture"  going  on  with  the  more  expensive  perfumes.  The  rose-leaf  gert- 
ninm  docs  duty  for  the  rose ;  the  "  perfume  of  the  magnolia  is  superb,"  sajs  oar 
sathor ;  but  "  practically  it  is  of  no  use  to  the  manufacturer,''  from  the  scarcity 
of  the  plant  and  other  causes ;  the  purchaser,  however,  gets  a  combination  of  hil^ 
a-dozen  articles  instead,  and  if  he  is  satisfied  with  his  **  essence  of  magnoha,"  wbo 
has  any  right  to  complain  ?  The  perfume  of  the  lily  and  the  eglantine  evaponte 
to  such  an  extent  under  any  known  treatment  that  they  are  never  used.  • 


THE  TREES  AHD  WOODS  OF  A08TRAUA. 

The  London  Building  News  says :  ''  The  cedar  of  Australia  is  a  most  vahnble 
wood,  and  almost  the  only  kind  used  in  joiners*  and  cabinet  work  among  the  col- 
onists for  the  last  fifty  years ;  it  is  said  to  attain  ten  feet  in  diameter.  The  wkite 
beech  of  the  colonists,  a  species  of  Vitex,  is  a  noble  tree,  rising  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet,  whose  wood  is  much  prized  for  the  decks  of  coasting  vesseH 
of  fine  bright  silvery  grain,  said  never  to  shrink  in  floors  (as  do  the  majority  of 
colonial  woods)  after  moderate  seasoning.  A  magnificent  species  of  Rhamous  btf 
wood  very  close  and  hard,  likely  to  prove  ornamental,  evidently  a  serviceable  wooi 
The  teak  wood  of  the  colony,  (Endiandra  glauca,)  a  noble  tree,  has  wood  bill 
doee,  fine,  dark  color  in  the  duramen,  with  a  powerful  aromatic  fragrance  through 
out  is  said  to  be  very  durable,  evidently  a  valuable  timber.  The  rosewood,  * 
qxxsics  of  MeHacedCy  possesses  fine  timber,  durable  and  ornamental,  and  an  agrM- 
able  fragrance,  the  effect  of  an  essential  oil ;  bedsteads  made  of  it  never  haihor 
insects.  

AHERICAll  COPPER. 

Although  the  copper  mining  interest  in  this  country  is,  as  yet,  in  its  ipiancy,  i^ 
has  already  produced  results  that  give  promise  of  its  soon  standing  amopg  tie 
fbren.ost  of  our  industrial  pursuits,  and  of  adding  another  to  the  afaeady  gretti/ 
diveraified  refooroea  of  wodth  tad  poww  of  oar  people.    Pk^TiooB  to  1640  «• 
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MNnmon  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  entirely  dependent  npon  England  for 
ly  of  this  Qsefol  metal.  We  are  this  year  prodacing  about  five  thousand 
t,  equal  to  one-seventeenth  of  the  whole  amount  required  to  meet  the  de- 
the  world.  The  copper  mines  of  Cornwall,  England,  have  been  worked 
tries,  while  thoae  of  our  Lake  Superior  region  have  only  been  opened  a 
},  and  not  successfully  and  systematically  worked  till  within  the  last  fiv« 
rhe  opening  of  the  Sault  St  Marie  Canal — by  connecting  the  navigation 
Superior  with  that  of  the  chain  of  lower  lakes,  has  given  an  impetus  to 
ke83  that  will  soon  make  it  the  great  source  of  supply  of  copper  to  oar 
foreign  countries,  on  account  of  its  great  purity  and  the  inexhaustible 
is  ore.  Eighteen  new  stamping  mills  have  been  erected  the  past  year, 
ast  fifty  more  will  be  put  in  operation  this  year.  The  value  of  the  copper 
I  and  sent  to  market  last  year  is  estimated  at  $2,000,000,  and  is  expected 
p  at  least  $3,000,000  the  coming  season. 


MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


THK  BOSTON  BOARD  OF  TRADE, 
act  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  passed  in  April,  18^4,  James  M. 
lilas  Potter,  James  C.  Converse,  their  associates  and  successors,  were 
orporation,  by  the  name  of  the  "  Boston  Board  of  Trade,"  for  the  pur- 
iromoting  Trade  and  Comm3rce  in  the  city  of  Boston  and  its  vicinitj, 
the  powers,  privileges,  and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  liabilities,  and  restrio- 
forth  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  that  Commonwealth,  without  authority, 
as  a  corporation,  to  traffic  in  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  of  any  descrip- 
le  corporation,  by  the  act,  may  hold  real  estate  to  the  amount  of  3100,000, 
jxclusively  to  the  purposes  of  the  same. 

fs  were  adopted  May  10th,  1854,  and  amended  March  5th,  1855.  The 
tnual  Meeting  of  the  Board  took  place  on  the  17th  of  January,  1855,  when 
and  elaborate  report  of  the  doings  of  the  first  year  was  presented  by 
.  Bates,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.  It  appears,  from  the  report  of  the 
r,  presented  at  the  same  time,  that  the  whole  number  of  members  admits 
e  organization  of  the  Board  was  769. 

econ(f  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  the  16th  of  January,  1856,  when  the 
ent  for  the  year  were  chosen,  and  the  report  of  the  Secretary  read.  This 
rith  the  exception  of  the  tabular  statements,  is  published  in  the  Boston 
dcerliser  of  January  17th,  1856.  It  discusses  a  variety  of  topics,  all  of 
less  interest  to  the  merchants  and  business  men  of  Boston,  and  indeed  to 
itry  generally. 

ibjects  discussed  relate  to  the  Capitation  Tax  on  Immigrants  arriving  at 
Insurance  and  Insurance  Companies ;  Boston  Harbor ;  Difference  of  ex- 
Repairing  Vessels  in  Boston  and  New  York ;  Telegraph  to  Cape  Cod ; 
I  Calm  and  Storm  Signal  Flags ;  Laws  for  Steamers  crossing  the  Atlaoh 
>fe8Bor  Chauvenet's  Protractor ;  Transatlantic  Telegraph  Company ;  the 
fith  the  British  North  American  Provinces ;  Scioto  and  Hocking  Val- 
road,  and  Mineral  Lands  in  Ohio ;  Transport  of  Merchandise ;  the  Clear- 
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ing-honae  syBtem  of  English  Railways,  &c.,  &c  The  Report,  withoat  the  tables, 
oorers  five  closely  printed  columns  of  the  D^iily  Advertiser, 

The  pamphlet  copy  of  it  will  be  printed  as  soon  as  the  statistical  tables  are 
completed ;  and  as  these  tables  have  been  collected  with  great  care  at  the  foontr 
ain  head,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  details  they  present  of  the  trade  of  Bostoo 
will  be  not  only  highly  interesting,  but  approximately  accurate  and  reliable. 

The  President,  Samuel  Lawrence,  Esq.,  having  filled  the  office  for  two  8D^ 
oessive  years,  (the  constitutional  term,)  retired  with  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the 
Board  for  the  faithful  and  energetic  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  office.  His  place  has  been  supplied  for  the  present  year  by  the  e)e^ 
tion  of  James  M.  Beeb^,  Esq.,  a  man  and  a  merchant  every  way  qualified  for 
the  position.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  other  officers  of  the  Board  for  the 
year  1866  :— 

Vice-Presidents  :  George  B.  Upton,  Andrew  T.  Hall,  William  B.  Spooner. 

Standing  Committees — 0/ Appeals:  Samuel  Lawrence,  George  R.  Sampson, 
Nathan  Carruth,  A.  G.  Farwell.  Of  Arhilration :  William  Perkins,  William  B. 
Reynolds,  Edward  S.  Tobey,  N.  C.  Nash,  Jos^  Whitngr-  Of  Finance :  Zelota 
Hosmer,  George  C.  Richardson,  Peter  Butler,  Jr.  Of  Inquiry  into  Causes  cf 
Shipwrecks:  Robert B.  Forbes,  Samuel  T.  Dana,  Charles  O.  Whitmore,  Charles 
B.  Fesaenden,  Lewis  W.  Tappan. 

Treasurer  :  Samuel  H.  Gookin. 

Directors  :  B.  C.  Clark,  Samuel  S.  Lewis,  Thomas  Hopkinson,  JameB  P. 
Thorndike,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  Jonathan  Ellis,  Otis  Norcross,  EliwA  C.  EmersoB, 
Eben  C.  Stanwood,  James  Lawrence,  William  J.  Cutler,  J.  J.  Whiting,  James  G. 
Converse,  Benj.  Callender,  Silas  Potter,  H.  K.  Horton,  Charles  H.  Mills,  E  D. 
Brigham,  Abram  French,  William  Blake,  George  T.  Lyman,  J.  B.  Kimbili, 
Charles  Sampson,  James  H.  Beal. 

Isaac  C.  Bates,  Esq.,  the  Permanent  Secretary,  is  the  only  officer  who  receiTes 
a  salary,  devoting  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  afiairs  of  the  Board.  Al- 
though comparatively  a  young  man,  he  brings  to  the  office  the  education  of  the 
scholar,  a  competent  knowledge  of  mercantile  and  maritime  law,  and  a  large  ex- 
perience of  the  commercial  customs  and  usages  of  other  countries,  having  visited 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  resided  in  Germany  for  some  time  as  United  States 
Consul. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Conmierce — the  oldest  iMtita* 
tion  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  established  during  the  hist  half  of  ti» 
eighteenth  century,  and  exerting  an  important  influence  on  the  commercial  kgiBb* 
tion  of  the  country — would  take  some  hints  from  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade. 
The  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Chamber  is  generally  a  merchant  activdj  e* 
ployed  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  discharges  the  duties  of  the  office,  which  lOiiofT 
consist  in  attending  the  monthly  meetings,  and  keeping  a  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Chamber.    These  duties  are  performed  without  any  compeosatioo. 

The  Boston  Board  of  Trade  has  appropriate  rooms,  and  the  Secretary  iod 
clerks  are  in  attendance  during  every  day  in  the  week.  The  New  York  Ch*"^ 
ber  hold  their  monthly  meetings  m  the  directors'  room  of  the  Merchants'  Bank, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  officers  of  that  bank,  without  paying  any  rent  "H* 
Boston  Board  is  collecting  a  library,  by  purchase,  and  the  donation  of  book>» 
maps,  and  charts,  from  members.  Although  a  member  of  the  New  York  Cbtf** 
ber,  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  any  library,  except  a  few  CoDgrcssionak  reports 
and  the  reports  of  kindred  associatioDS. 
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1  Baltimore  Board  of  Trade  became  inanimate,  and  a  new  one  was  es- 
a  few  years  since,  and  is  now  in  active  and  energetic  operation,  with  an 
ftte  and  increasing  library. 

ime  that  New  York,  the  <'  Commercial  Emporimn  "  of  the  country,  and 
i  no  other  port  in  the  world,  in  the  extent  of  its  trade,  should  hay^ 
er  of  Commerce  possessing  something  more  than  a  respectable  and  eren 
e  name.  Its  influence  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  but  it  might  be 
nore  useful,  and  more  efficient,  if  it  would  only  adopt  more  of  the  energy 
of  the  associations  of  the  kmd  in  the  United  States.  The  merchants  of 
rk  are  not  wanting  in  liberality  or  intelligence,  and  we  trust  they  will 
Dportance  of  the  hints  we  have  reluctantly  been  called  upon  to  make,  and 
A  all  the  consideration  which  in  our  judgment  they  seem  to  merit 


DUFF'S  MERCANTILE  COILBeB  OF  PEnSTLYAIU. 

Dstitution  was  founded  by  the  present  enterprising  proprietor  in  the  city 
burg  sixteen  years  ago,  and  was  subsequently  incorporated  by  the  Legis- 
'  Pennsylvania  with  collegiate  powers  and  privileges.  It  has  for  many 
idered  important  services  to  the  great  commercial  interests  of  the  country 
ducing  a  more  comprehensive  and  elevated  commercial  education  than 
ained  in  ordinary  commercial  academies,  and  it  has  attained  a  reputation 
ttracts  students  from  every  section  of  the  Union.  From  the  circular  he- 
re perceive  that  it  is  attended  by  many  from  other  States, 
professors  are  now  constantly  employed  in  the  classes,  and  Mathe- 
Commcrcial  Law,  Political  Economy,  have  their  place  in  the  course  of 
)ut  the  principal  attraction  of  the  establishment  is  the  consummate  ability 
ich  the  commercial  department  has  been  for  so  many  years  conducted  under 
ediate  direction  of  the  principal.  Mr.  Dufif  has  himself  formerly  officiated 
department  of  business,  from  the  book-keeper  up  to  die  extensive  foreign 
t,  shipowner,  bank  director,  &c.,  and,  as  has  been  observed  by  one  of  our 
chants,  "  a  man  of  such  multiplied  and  varied  experience  must  know  how 
;  others  what  to  learn,  and  how  to  learn  it."  He  not  only  unfolds  the  ab- 
ience  of  accounts,  but  his  lectures  upon  every  department  of  Commerce 
ght  over  all  its  details  and  its  intricacies,  which  can  be  given  alone  by 
[liar  with  its  redities.  With  this  light  before  him  the  young  merchant 
tto  the  labors  and  responsibilities  of  his  profession  with  many  valuable 
1  lessons  which  he  can  obtain  from  no  other  source, 
ave,  in  a  former  number,  spoken  of  Mr.  Duff's  new  and  excellent  treatise 
srchants'  accounts,  published  by  the  Messrs.  Harper.  Every  merchant 
;e  it  as  an  indispensable  addition  to  his  library,  and  there  are  but  few  ac- 
ta 80  old  or  so  wise  as  not  to  derive  valuable  information  from  it 


REAUZATIOH  OF  HERCA5TILE  UOHTESTT. 

{alem  Register  regards  the  following  "  commendable  example  "  as  an  in* 
(f  honesty  rare  enough  to  make  a  note  of.  We  are  persuaded  that  many 
unples  occur  among  mercantile  men,  and  pass  without  note  or  comment : 

(mt  fourteen  years  ago,  a  gentleman,  then  residing  in  Danvers,  failed  in 
»,  imd,  having  compromised  with  his  creditors  by  paying  twenty^ve  oenti 
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on  a  doUar,  obtained  a  legal  discharge.  Having  since  prospered,  and  latelf  ft- 
ceived  a  legacy  by  the  death  of  a  rekttive,  on  the  first  of  the  present  month  he 
called  around  among  his  old  creditors,  and  paid  the  remaining  seventy-five  per 
cent  in  full,  the  sum  which  he  distributed  amounting  to  about  fifteen  thovaiM 
dollars.  Several  of  those  who  received  the  money  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
debt,  and  many  of  them  were  in  circumstances  which  rendered  the  voluntary  ptj- 
ment  very  acceptable." 


A  TABLET  TO  THE  MEOIORT  OF  SAMUEL  APPLETOV. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  memoir  of  the  late  Samubl  Appleton  in  the  Jlfer- 
ehmW  Magaziney  a  tablet  to  his  memory  has  been  placed  in  King's  Chapel,  (Jtn- 
uary,  1866.)  The  Boston  Transcript  says : — "  It  is  surmounted  with  a  medal- 
lion head  of  the  deceased  of  the  size  of  life,  and  the  whole  work  arranged  in  ex- 
eellent  taste."  This  memorial  is  placed  in  the  north  wall  of  the  church,  and  bean 
the  following  just  and  eloquent  inscription : — 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of 

Samuel  Appleton, 

A  Boston  Merchant, 

Honored  for  his  uprightness,  eminent  for  his  liberality, 

An  mt^^ty  without  guile, 

A  child4ike  (aith  in  God, 

A  never-failing  benevolence  towards  his  neighbor, 

Marked  his  whole  character  and  career. 

His  charity  expanded  as  his  means  increased ; 

And  the  wealth  acouired  in  honorable  labors 

Was  held,  as  if  in  trust, 

For  the  good  of  his  fellow-men. 

A  friend  to  the  poor,  a  helper  of  the  humble ; 

His  hand  and  heart  were  open  to  every  righteous  cause. 

Dying  in  the  fullness  or  years,  a  private  citizen, 

He  was  lamented  as  a  public  oenefactor. 

His  name  will  be  preserved  to  coming  time 

By  the  numerous  institutions  of 

Learning,  Philanthropy,  and  Religion, 

Which  were  established,  sustained,  or  aided 

By  his  munificence,  alike  in  Life  and  Death. 

He  died  July  12, 1853,  aged  87  years. 


BELL'S  COMMERnAL  COLLEOB  AT  GHICAeO, 

Our  attention  has  been  calk>d  to  this  institution  by  an  advertisement  in  the 
Ohicago  papers  of  a  scries  of  lectures  in  course  of  delivery  during  the  present 
winter,  under  the  auspices  of  Judge  Bell,  the  principal  of  the  Commercial  Col- 
lege of  that  city.  Most  of  these  lectures  involve  topics  of  special  interest  not 
oiJy  to  the  merchants  of  Chicago,  but  to  business  men  generally.  The  coarse  wtf 
oommenood  on  the  2ith  of  Dec,  1855,  by  a  lecture  from  WiSiam  B.  Ogden,  Esq., 
00  the  **  True  Elements  of  the  Successful  Business  Man ;  his  Characteristics,  De- 
portment, and  Duties.**  The  course,  consisting  of  twelve  lectures,  is  to  close  oo 
the  11th  of  March,  1856.  Judge  Skinner  delivers  one  oo  "  M^cantile  life  ;** 
B.  F.  Taylor,  Ksq.,  «'  On  the  Duty  of  Commercial  Men  to  Cultivate  liteniy 
TMte ;"  James  W.  Sheaham,  Esq.,  of  the  ZXiOy  Times,  on  ""  Unrestricted  Go»* 
nnoe.**  Dr.  J.  Y.  Z.  Blancy  takes  for  the  title  of  a  lecture  a  question,  (whidi* 
» lift  intendi  to  answer,)  ""  Is  Chicago  to  be  a  Mannfiictnrii^g  Towaf 
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and  Andrew  Harvie,  Esq.,  ddivers  one  on  ''  Modern  Commerce :  its  Influence  on 
Society."  All  the  lectures  enumerated,  it  will  be  seen,  relate  to  Commerce  and 
the  Merchant  The  others  in  the  course,  though  not  strictly  of  the  same  class, 
bear  on  subjects  of  interest  to  merchants,  as  citizens  of  the  great  and  growing 
West.  Oeorge  N.  Comer,  of  Boston,  who  is,  we  believe,  the  pioneer  in  these  ed- 
ucational and  commercial  institutions,  gives  a  course  of  lectures  every  year  on 
topics  of  practical  importance  to  mercantile  and  business  men,  one  or  two  of  which 
have  been  furnished  by  the  authors  for  publication  in  our  Magazine.  The  lectures 
are  free  to  the  public,  and  Judge  Bell  respectfully  invites  the  citizens  to  attend. 
The  Mercantile  Library  Associations  in  every  considerable  city  in  the  Union,  and 
tbe  Commercial  Schools  which  have  sprung  up  during  the  last  sixteen  years,  are 
doing  much  to  elevate  the  character  and  increase  the  knowledge  of  our  American 
merchants.    We  wish  them  all  success. 


SEW  TORE  COTTOll  MARKET  FOR  THE  MONTH  EUDING  JABTUART  S5. 

raiPAEBD  POR  TBI  MBR0B4NTl'K4a4XIlfB  BT  UHLHOEN  it  rRBDBEICKlOlT,  BROKBRI,NIWTORK. 

Since  the  close  of  our  last  monthly  report,  December  21st,  1855,  there  has  been 
only  a  slight  variation  in  price.  The  sales  have  also  been  moderate,  owing  in  part 
to  small  stock,  and  the  unusual  quantity  of  orders  sent  and  cotton  shipped  direct 
from  Southern  ports  to  Eastern  manufacturers.  The  sales  for  the  past  five  weeks 
we  estimate  at  28,000  bales,  including  about  7,000  bales  sold  in  transitu.  The 
transactions  have  been  principally  for  export — the  home  trade  being  small  from 
the  above  cause — and  speculators  have  seen  no  reason  for  an  advance,  owing  to 
tbe  enormous  receipts,  a  prospective  large  crop,  and  dull  foreign  advices. 

The  Southern  markets  continue  active  under  receipts  beyond  any  former  period, 
and  with  crop  views  reaching  three-and-a-half  million  bales.  The  basis  of  these 
tluosactions  is  upon  the  probability  of  a  speedy  peadb  being  concluded  in  Europe, 
t^  effect  of  which,  it  is  conceded  by  many,  would  be  beneficial  to  cotton,  not- 
irithstanding  that  during  the  past  year  the  consumption  in  England  has  be^i 
{leater  than  any  former  period,  and  the  home  trade  a  large  one,  in  consequence  of 
tiie  vast  sums  expended  for  labor  of  all  kinds,  and  which  a  return  to  peace  would 
Materially  diminish ;  and  as  the  Conmierce  of  our  greatest  consumer  has  been  un- 
r>eBtricted  during  the  war,  but  slight  improvement  could  be  anticipated  in  her  ex- 
ports. From  the  Trade  Beport  of  Messrs.  Du  Fay  &  Co.  we  learn  that  the  year 
cAoacd  **  with  fewer  stocks  of  textile  &bric3  than  usual,''  and  that  the  excess  in 
exports  over  1854  is  as  follows  : — 

In  cottoQ  yams. Ibe.  8,600,000 

In  plain  calicoes.. yards        122,509,000 

III  printed  and  dyed  calicoes 87,500,000 

Tbe  weekly  consamption  of  cotton  in  1855 ..... .bales  40,87 1 

The  weekly  consumption  of  cotton  in  1854 87,444 

Increased  weekly  consumption  in  1855 2,927 

The  receipts  at  all  the  Southern  ports  to  latest  mail  dates  show  an  increase  over 
last  year  of  690,000  bales.  The  increased  export  to  Great  Britain  is  63,000 
bales ;  to  France,  90,000  bales ;  other  foreign  ports,  82,000  bales ;  total  increase 
in  exports,  235,000  bales ;  stock  on  hand  in  excess  of  last  year,  365,000  bales. 

Tbe  sales  for  the  week  ending  December  28th  were  6,000  bales,  including  2,000 
bales  fn  transita.    Holders  showed  more  readiness  to  sell,  and  buyers  had  the  ad- 
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▼antage  to  the  extent  of  a  better  Belection.    The  market  closed  qaiet  at  the  fol- 
bwing : — 

PRI0B8  ADOmD  l>XOEMBK|l  28tB  FOa  TBI  rOLLOWIKO  QUAUTIXB: — 

Upland.      Florida.        MobUe.   N.O.fcTeiM. 

Ordinary 8i  8^  H  H 

Middling H  H  H  H 

Middlingfair 9f  »}  lOJ  lOi 

Pair 10  lOi  10*     '       Hi 

The  abRence  of  foreign  advices,  decreasing  stock,  and  the  firmness  of  hoWen, 
Hmited  the  sales  for  the  week  ending  January  4th  to  5,0(M)  bales.  An  advance 
in  freights  likewise  tended  to  restrict  operations.  At  the  following  quotations 
the  market  closed  steady : — 

PRZ0X8  ADOPTBD    JANUARY   4tH    FOR  THX  FOLLOWING  QUALimS  :— 

Upland.        norida.        Mobile.  N.  O.  k  TexM. 

Ordinary 8i  8i  H  ^^ 

Middling 9i  H  H  •♦ 

Middlingfair 9f  H  !<>*  ^^ 

Fair 10  lOJ  lOf  Hi 

The  market  for  the  week  ending  January  11th  was  less  firm ;  holders  were  again 
more  anxious  to  realize,  and  the  sales  for  the  week  reached  6,500  bales,  with  some 
slight  concessions  on  sales  from  the  dock  and  to  arrive.  Prices  ruled ^irr^goltf 
throughout  the  week,  closing  nominally  at  the  following : — 

PRI0X8  ADOPTED   JAUUART    HtH  FOR  TBI  FOLLOWIMO  QUALlTm>» 

Upland.  Florida. 

Ordinary. «. . . .         8i  8i 

Middling 9i  9i 

Middlingfair 9|  9i 

Fair 10  lOi 

For  the  week  ending  January  18th  the  transactions  were  5,000  bales,  witho^ 
change  in  quotations.  Holders,  generally,  were  disposed  to  sell ;  owing,  however, 
to  a  severe  snow  storm,  and  the  difiBcuIty  of  discharging  and  reoeiving  cotton  <* 
shipboard,  exporters  were  restricted  in  their  operations.  At  the  foUowing  ^ 
market  closed  quiet : — 

l^RZOKS  ADOPTED  JANDART    18tH    FOR  TBI    FOLLOWIKO  QUALTmCS: — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.fcTeSti* 

Ordinary. 8i  8i  8i                8i 

MiddUng 9i  9i  9f                H 

Middlingfair 9*  9f  10^              lOi 

Fair 10  lOi  lOf              llj 

Our  market  for  the  week  closing  at  date  opened  with  more  firmness  and  incren^ 
activity,  and  closed  heavy  under  the  unfavorable  advices  received  per  Bakie  of  • 
farthing  decline.    The  smallness  of  our  stock  preventing  a  material  decttne,  ho^ 
ers  persist  in  asking  the  annexed  rates,  without  inducing  purchasers,  who  insist  ^''^ 
a  reduction.    The  following  figures  must  be  considered  merely  nominal.     Sales  f^ 
the  week,  5,500  bales. 

PRIORS  ADOPTED  JAKUART   25tH    FOR  TBS   FOLLOWIKG  qjVALmSS: 

Upland.  Florida.  MobUe.  H.aSc 

Onlinary 8  8  8  8i 

Middling H  H  H  H 

MiddUnglair 9i  9f  lOi  10^ 

Fair 10  10^  lOf  11* 


Mobile. 

M.O.fc1« 

8i 

8* 

«♦ 
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THE  BOOK  TRADE. 


1. — The  American  Almanac^  and  Repository  of  Uirful  Knowledge  for  1856. 

12mo.,  pp.  376.    Boston  :  Crosby  &  Nichols. 

This  repository  of  facts  and  figures  has  now  reached  its  twenty-seventh  annual 
Yolume,  and  although  it  has  changed  hands  in  its  editorial  management  and  its 
{Kiblishers  several  tmics,  its  character,  as  a  whole,  has  been  well  sustained.  The 
Beveral  volumes  contain  a  vast  amount  of  authentic  and  varied  information  con- 
cerning the  complex  affairs  of  the  general  and  State  governments.  The  official 
documents  of  the  general  and  State  governments  relating  to  finance,  legislation, 
and  kindred  topics,  are  faithfully  digested  and  skillfully  condensed,  and  a  more 
compact  book  of  ready  reference,  present  and  future,  on  all  subjects  falling  within 
its  scope  or  design,  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  volume  for  1856,  before  us,  will, 
in  our  Judgment,  be  found  equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors  in  fullness  and,  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  in  accuracy  of  detail.  The  astronomical  and 
meteorological  department  covers  about  100,  and  the  remaining  276  pages  are 
filled  with  varied  information,  alike  useful  to  all  professions  and  all  classes  of  in- 
telligent citizens.  With  the  volumes  of  the  American  Almanac  and  the  thirty- 
four  volumes  of  the  Merchants'  MagaxinCt  the  classes  referred  to,  and  particularly 
the  merchants  and  business  men,  need  not  be  ignorant  of  the  Commerce  and  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  or  of  the  world. 

2. — A    ChikPs  History  cf  the  United  States.    By  John  Bonneb.    New  York : 

Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  work  is  none  the  worse  for  having  been  suggested  by  Dickens'  *'  Child's 
History  of  England."  That  fact,  it  is  true,  may  provoke  comparisons,  but  not  to 
the  senous  detriment  of  their  author.  He  has  executed  his  task  with  a  remark- 
able degree  of  success.  Relating  the  history  of  our  countrjr  from  its  discovery  to 
the  present  time,  he  has  constructed  a  lively,  flowing  narrative,  equally  adapted  to 
interest  young  readers  and  instruct  those  of  a  more  mature  age.  His  lang[aage 
is  never  starched  or  hijzh-flown,  but  is  marked  by  ease  and  simplicity.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  it  is  perhaps  a  little  too  familiar ;  at  least,  it  uses  terms  and  phrases  which 
are  rarely  seen  in  print.  He  has  rather  too  much  political  zeal,  now  and  then,  for 
entire  impartiality,  but  this  could  hardly  be  avoided  with  the  strong  convictions 
produced  by  the  study  of  the  subject.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  will  prove  a 
welcome  manual  both  in  schools  and  families.  Such  a  work  was  greatly  needed, 
and  we  rejoice  to  see  it  in  such  a  pleasing  form. 

3. — Fowler's  English  Grammar. 

4. — Barton's  English  Grammar.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

These  two  works  will  do  well  to  go  together.  Devoted  to  the  same  object,  they 
become  mutual  complements  of  each  other,  by  their  difierence  of  construction  and 
treatment.  Professor  Barton's  work  is  concise  and  elementary ;  Professor  Fow- 
ler's is  full  and  expanded.  The  one  aims  at  compactness ;  the  other  at  complete- 
ness. Both  are  marked  by  variety  of  learning  and  clearness  of  statement.  The 
jroang  student  will  find  the  former  best  adapted  to  his  wants ;  the  maturer  inquirer 
will  gain  a  fund  of  curious  knowledge  from  the  latter.  In  the  use  of  each,  nothing 
will  be  wanting  to  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  English  language. 

5. — Harper's  Classical  Library.    18mo.    New  York :  Harper  k  Brothers. 

In  the  recent  issues  of  this  series  we  have  Edmond's  Cicero,  containing  "  The 
OflSces,"  "  Old  Age,"  "  Friendship,"  Ac,  and  Watson's  Xenophon,  including  "  The 
Anabasis  "  and  "  Memorabilia."  translated  by  competent  scholars,  and  presenting 
m  accurate  and  lucid  English  the  priceless  treasures  of  the  immortal  originals. 
Tlie  translations  are  accompanied  by  concise  explanatory  notes,  furnishing  the  no- 
eeBMury  aids  for  the  elucidation  of  the  text,  and  almost  enabling  the  student,  who 
18  well-grounded  in  grammar,  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  dictionary. 
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6.— A  History  of  the  Irish  Settlers  in  North  America,  from  the  earliest  Period  to 

the  Census  of  1850.    By  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGeb.    12mo.,  pp.  240.    Boston: 

Patrick  Donahoc. 
I.^The  Catholic  Histonf  of  America.    Five  Discouracs.    To  which  are  added 

two  Discourees  on  the  Kelations  of  Ireland  and  America.    By  Thomas  D*Abct 

McGee.    12mo.,  pp.  239.    Boston :  Patrick  Donahoe. 

Mr.  McGec,  though  quite  a  young  man,  is  the  author  of  some  dozen  or  more 
works,  embracing  "  O'Connel  and  his  Friends,"  "  Reformation  in  Irfland,"  Ac. 
In  the  first-namol  vohime  before  us,  Mr.  McGee  gathers  up  the  data  going  to 
show  how  his  countrymen  in  America  "  have  made  many  a  clearing,  fonnd  many 
a  field,  marked  out  many  a  noble  plan,  fighting  stoutly  for  their  new  country,  on 
land  and  sea,  when  so  required."  Ireland  has  certainly  been  represented  nCTe, 
ft"om  the  beginning,  by  able  and  useful  men.  It  is  of  Irish  settlers  in  America 
that  the  last  is  written,  and  to  them  it  is  appropriately  dedicated.  The  second 
named  volume  consists  of  discourses  on  the  Catholic  History  of  North  America, 
delivered  in  whole  or  in  part  at  New  York,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Washington,  and 
Baltimore.  He  attempts  to  prove  that  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  America 
were  Catholic  enterprises  and  undertakings,  and  carried  out  by  Catholics ;  that 
the  only  attempts  to  civilize  and  Christianize  the  abori^nes,  were  made  by  Cath- 
olic missionaries,  and  that  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was,  in  a  great 
degree,  established  by  Catholic  blood,  talent,  and  treasure.  The  discourses  pos- 
sess many  of  the  characteristics  of  true  Irish  eloquence,  and  evince  a  marked  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history  of  our  common  countiy. 

8. — The  Immaculate  Conception    of  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of 

Ood:  a  Dogma  of  the  Catholic  Church.    By  J.  D.  Bryant,  M.  D.,  author  of 

"  Pauline  Seward."    12mo.,  pp.  322.    Boston :  Patrick  Donahoe. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is,  we  believe,  a  convert  to  the  CathoKc  Church.   In 

this  treatise   he  maintains  and  supports  the  newly  enunciated  dogma  of  the 

Immaculate  Conception.    The  volume  is  dedicated  "  to  Mary,  Most  Venerable 

Mother  of  my  Redeemer,  the  immaculate  maid,  favorite  daughter  of  God  tbe 

Father,  Mother  of  God  the  Son.  and  Spouse  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost ;  most  sweet 

and  perfbct  model  of  humility,  chastity,  modesty,  and  every  other  grace,"  Ac,  Ac. 

It  has  an  introduction  from  the  "  graceful  and  polished  pen  of  a  priest  in  the 

Church,"  has  been  duly  examined  by  the  Bishops  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and 

by  them  "  cordially  recommended  to  the  Catholic  community." 

9. — The  British  Essayists,  with  Prefaces,  Historical  and  Biographical.     By  A. 

Chalmers,  F.  S.  A.    4  vols.,  12mo.,  413,  423, 417  and  409.    Boston  :  Little, 

Brown  &  Co. 

This  edition  of  Chalmers*  British  K«;sayists  is  a  reprint  of  that  published  in 
London.  The  present  volumes  contain  the  papers  of  the  Tattler,  which,  like  the 
Spectator,  established  for  itself  the  reputation  of  a  classic,  during  the  age  in  which 
it  was  written.  It  has,  in  fidct,  come  down  to  us  as  a  standard  contribution  to 
£nfirlish  literature,  enriched  by  the  briUiant  articles  of  such  writers  as  Addisoo 
anu  Steele.  The  design  of  the  writers  seems  to  ha\*e  been  to  act  upon  tbe  mannen 
and  morals  of  the  age,  and  it  presents  something  of  a  reflection  of  the  spirit  of 
the  period  in  which  it  appeared.  The  volumes  are  issued  in  this  edition  in  a  con- 
densed form,  and  are  illustrated  with  ei^rravings  of  Steele  and  Swift. 

10. — Dora  Grafton ;  or  Every  Cloud  has  a  SQvcr  lining.    12mo.,  pp.  406.    Bos- 
ton :  James  l^rench  k  Co. 

We  have  sekloin  read  a  novel  which  leaves  a  better  impression  upon  the  memorj 
than  this  new  work.  Its  adaptation  to  daily  life  renders  the  book  very  meritorious, 
while  the  great  charm  rests  m  the  rdigioos  unfolding  of  characters.*  Tbe  aim  of 
the  author  is  to  show  that  in  every  phase  of  life  there  is  a  bright  side ;  no  closd 
bat  has  a  ^^  silver  linii^.**  aud  to  (k>  good,  to  help  to  bear  tbe  burdens  of  othen» 
while  cheerfully  and  hopefully  bearing  one's  own.  fe  the  sorest  way  to  bappinesB* 
Many  whoksome  truths  are*  sunpty  and  forcibly  ilio^trated  in  the  charmcten  o€ 
the  book. 
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LI. — The  lAJe  and  WoHIci  cf  GcUhe,  with  Sketches  of  his  A^  and  Coteippora- 
ries.    From  Published  and  Unpublished  Sources.     By  G.  H.  Lewes.    In  two 
volumes,  12mo.,  pp.  435  and  478.    Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
The  life  and  works  of  this  popular  German  author,  whose  reputation  in  his  na- 
tiye  land  has  long  been  elevated  to  a  point  almost  amounting  to  idolatry,  are  here 
commemorated  in  an  appropriate  form.    We  are  presented  with  the  varied  vicis- 
utndes  of  his  career  in  an  agreeable  style,  and  his  peculiar  intellectual  character- 
istics are  &ithfully  portrayed.    Considerable  space  has  been  allotted  to  an  analysis 
of  his  works,  and  "  the  scientific  writings,"  says  the  author,  "  have  been  treated 
with  what  proportionately  may  seem  great  length,  and  this  partly  because  science 
filled  a  large  portion  of  Goethe's  life,  partly  because  even  in  Germany  there  is 
nothing  like  a  fhll  exposition  of  his  aims  and  achievements  in  this  direction."  We 
may  justly  deem  these  volumes  an  important  addition  to  the  records  which  we  be- 
fore poes^sed  of  this  eminent  writer. 

12. — Patriarchy;  or  the  Family,  Its  Constitution  and  Probation.  By  John 
Harris,  D.  D.,  President  of  New  College,  London.  12mo.,  pp.  472.  Boston : 
Gould  and  Lincoln. 

To  the  author  of  this  volume  we  have  been  indebted  for  several  works  of  a  re- 
li^ons  character.  Its  design  is  to  show  that  the  constitution  of  the  family  is  of 
divine  origin,  and  that  its  structure  is  not  only  attended  with  benefit  to  the  moral 
character,  but  to  the  individual  in  his  social  relations.  He  attempts  to  show  that 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  family  constitution  is  self-improvement  and  sub- 
MtLination,  and  traces  the  mutual  relations  subsisting  between  the  members  of  the 
Sunily  state,  botii  in  their  filial,  paternal,  and  conjugal  character.  We  may  re- 
gard the  work,  upon  the  whole,  as  a  scholarly  treatise. 

L3. — My  Fir!(t  Season,  By  Beatrice  Reynolds.  Edited  by  the  Author  of 
"Counterparts,"  and  "Charles  Chichester."  12mo.,  pp.  284.  New  York  :W.  P. 
Fetridge  k  Co. 

A  tale  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  It  is  a  sort  of  autobiography  of  the  au- 
thoress, whose  acquaintance,  as  she  assures  us,  with  her  mother  "  began  in  heaven," 
who  married  late,  and  in  broken  health  died  almost  at  her  birth,  ller  first  recol- 
lection of  her  fatiier  was  when  his  hair  was  grey,  with  lines  upon  his  brow  which 
only  care  or  sorrow  can  draw  upon  the  face  of  a  man  not  forty  years  of  age.  Those 
who  have  read  "  Counterparts  "  and  the  other  works  of  the  same  writer,  will  not 
fiul  to  find  in  this  later  production  those  characteristics  of  mind  and  thought  which 
marked  her  earlier  efibrts. 

14- — The  Origin  and  History  cfthe  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment.     By  T.  B. 

Thayer.    12mo.,  pp.  251.    Boston  :  James  M.  Usher. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  volume  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  endless  pun- 
ishment is  not  of  Divine  origin.  The  author  enters  into  an  investigation  of  eccle- 
siastical and  general  history,  and  somewhat  into  philological  discussion,  for  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  his  argument.  In  his  preface*  he  stat<»  that  there  has  been 
a  Hue  of  the  first  edition  of  two  thousand  copies,  without  the  aid  of  an  advertiso- 
ment ;  while  considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  second. 

\h,^The  Child  Wife,    From  the  "David  Copperfield"  of  Charles  Dickbns. 

12mo.,  pp.  170.    New  York  :  Redfield. 

Here  is  another  of  the  series  of  works  gleaned  from  the  volumes  of  Dickens.  The 
!«reers  of  Little  Nell,  Oliver,  Little  Paul,  Florence,  Dombey,  Smike,  and  the  Child 
fVife,  have  been  detached  from  the  larger  works,  and  have  been  appropriately 
4lapted  to  a  juvenile  class  of  readers. 

6- — Shandy  M' Quire ;  or  Tricks  upon  Travelers.     Being  a  Story  of  the  North 
of  IrdancL    By  Paul  Peppergress,  Esq.    12mo.,  pp.  354.    Boston  :  Patrick 
Donahoe. 
An  Irish  story,  with  strong  Catholic  tendencies,  abounding  in  passages  of  Irish 

ntf  intermmgled  with  occasional  touches  of  sarcasm  aimed  at  the  opponents  of 
i  Catholicism. 
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17. — India;  ADcient  and  Modem,  Geographical,  Historical,  Politica],  Sociid,aiid 
Beligious.  With  a  Particular  Account  of  tiie  State  and  Prospects  of  Chris- 
tianity. By  David  Y.  Allen,  D.  D.,  Missionary  of  the  American  Board  for 
twenty-five  vears  in  India,  Member  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Rojal  Afliatic 
Society,  ana  Corresponding  McAnber  of  the  American  Oriental  Societj.  8to.| 
pp.  618.    Boston  :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  voluminous  and  well-known  work  of  Mr.  MiDi, 
much  has  been  written  concerning  the  empire  of  British  India,  that  mq^  extraix^ 
dinary  country  of  the  Orient,  which,  in  its  magnitude  and  peculiarity  of  its  inte^ 
ests,  and  its  associations  with  British  enterprise,  exhibits  perhaps  the  most  singu- 
lar political  phenomenon  of  modem  times.  The  millions  who  now  occupy  the 
territory  of  Hindoston  have,  it  is  well  known,  long  been  subjected  to  the  dommioo 
of  Great  Britain,  and  this  dominion,  it  would  seem,  is  to  be  continued,  from  the 
renewal,  during  the  year  1853,  of  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  first 
granted  in  1600.  The  present  able  work,  whose  title  we  have  quoted,  exhibits  a 
comprehensive  yet  condensed  view  of  that  country,  by  an  author  who  went  to 
India  as  a  missionary  in  1827,  but  in  consequence  of  a  failure  of  health  in  1853, 
was  obliged  to  return  to  this,  his  native  land.  He  seems  to  have  been  eminently 
qualified  for  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken.  The  volume  contains  a  satisfkc- 
tory  account  of  its  geography,  products,  history,  govemment,  population,  agri- 
culture. Commerce,  and  manufactures,  with  minute  details  conceming  the  progress 
of  Christianity  within  its  bounds. 

18. — Sabbath  Evening  Readings  on  the  New  Testament.     St.  John.     By  Rev. 

John  Cummino,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Minister  of  the  Scotch  National  Church, 

Crown  Court,  Covent  Garden,  London.     12mo.,  pp.  464.     Boston:  J  dm  F. 

Jewett  &  Co. 

These  discourses  upon  the  Gospels  of  St.  John  constitute  the  Readings,  to  quote 
the  language  of  the  author,  "  as  they  fell  from  his  lips,  in  the  pulpit,  not  for  the 
information  of  scholars,  or  critics,  or  theoloo^ians,  but  for  the  education  of  plain 
Christians,  the  instmction  of  ordinary  families,  schools,  and  classes."  They  cott- 
tain  much  that  will  interest  a  large  class  of  religionists. 

19. — God  Revealed  in  the  Process  of  Creation,  and  by  the  Manifestations  cf  Jetmm 
Christ :  including  an  Examination  of  the  Development  Theory  contained  iik 
the  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation.  By  James  B.  Walksb^ 
Author  of  "  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation."  12mo.,  pp.  273.  Boston  ^ 
Gould  &  Lincoln. 

The  author  of  the  present  volume,  w^hile  demonstrating  the  existence  of  a  God^ 
from  the  order  of  creation,  has  referred  to  the  formation  of  the  earth  by  Divine 
Power  in  support  of  his  argument.     The  points  which  he  has  drawn  from  theo- 
logical science  are  cleverly  developed. 

20. — Speeches  of  Oerrit  Smith  in  Congress.   12mo.,  pp.  423.   New  York  :  Mafloo 

Brotners. 

The  speeches  made  in  Congress,  which  are  here  published,  rdate  to  numaoos 
subjects  of  public  interest,  and  are  copied  without  change  from  the  original  re- 
ports. They  were  made  in  the  session  of  1853,  the  speaker  remaining  in  thai 
body  during  a  single  session  only.  Presented  as  they  are  in  a  compressed  form, 
they  concern  some  of  the  prominent  questions  discussed  while  he  was  a  member, 
ana  are  valuable  for  reference. 

21.— Ballads.    By  Wiluam  M.  Thackeray.    12mo.,  pp.  228.    Boston  :  Ticknor 

&  Fields. 

These  humorous  ballads,  composed  in  the  peculiar  vein  of  Thackeray,  have  been 
written  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  arc  now  collected  from  his  own  books 
and  the  periodicals  in  which  they  originally  appeared.  They  sustain  his  reputa- 
tion in  that  particular  tone  of  composition  which  he  has  selected  for  the  exer^ 
cise  of  his  genius,  and  which  has  given  to  his  former  works  so  extensive  a  circo- 
lation. 
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2. — The  Letters  cf  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  her  Daughter  and  Friends,  Edited 
by  Sabah  J.  Hale.  12nio.,  pp.  438.  New  York  :  Mason  Brothers. 
The  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  which  have  long  been  regarded  as  a  model 
»f  epistolary  composition,  constitute  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  this  department 
»f  literatare.  It  is  remarked  in  the  volume  that  "  the  natural  grace,  the  curioia 
elicitas  of  these  epistles  have  rendered  them  remarkable  as  to  style,  and  the  artist- 
Ike  pictures  of  manners,  the  lively  accounU  of  cotanporaneous  incidents,  give 
hem  very  great  value  as  aids  to  the  study  of  history.*'  Notwithstanding  the 
knits  of  her  husband,  the  Marquis  de  Sevigne,  she  maintained  a  character  through- 
out a  long  life  distinguished  for  the  beneficent  influence  which  she  exerted  in  the 
circle  in  which  she  moved,  at  a  period  which  has  been  denominated  the  Augustan 
Age  of  her  countir.  The  wort  forms  one  of  a  series,  entitled  "  The  Library  of 
Standard  Letters,  which  is  designed  to  comprise  selections  from  the  correspoDr 
dence  of  eminent  men  and  women,  and  is  now  in  the  process  of  publication  under 
the  auspices  of  Mrs.  Hale,  than  whom  no  one  is  better  qualified  for  the  task. 

23.— Little  Nell.    From  the  "  Old  Curiosity  Shop :'  of  Charles  Dickens.     12mo., 

pp.  202.     New  York  :  Redfield. 

This  little  book  is  designed  for  a  juvenile  class  of  readers,  having  been  gleaned 
from  the  well-known  works  of  Dickens,  which  in  their  peculiar  vein  have  attained 
a  standard  character.  It  constitutes  a  part  of  a  series  of  a  more  elevated  tone 
which  is  in  progress  of  publication  for  children.  "  The  ¥rritings  of  Dickens,"  re- 
marks the  preface,  "  have  been  selected  as  the  basis  of  the  scheme,  on  accoimt  of 
the  well-known  excellence  of  his  portrayal  of  children,  and  the  interests  connected 
irith  children — qualities  which  have  given  his  volumes  their  strongest  hold  on  the 
hearts  of  parents." 

24. — Mimic  Life ;  or  Before  and  Behind  ihe  Curtain.     A  Series  of  Narratives. 

By  Anna  Cora  Ritchie,  (formerly  Mrs.  Mowatt)    12mo.,  pp.  408.    Boston : 

Ticknor  &  Fields. 

The  authoress  of  the  present  volume,  formerly  an  actress,  is  already  known  to 
the  public  by  her  "  Autobiogranhy,  or  Eight  Years  upon  the  Stage."  The 
sketches  which  are  here  presented  are  drawn  from  her  own  experience.  "  Out  of 
the  many-colored  webs  of  life  thus  collected,"  she  remarks,  **  the  narratives  that 
uxmpose'this  volume  are  woven.  Fiction  has  lent  but  few  embellishing  touches ; 
iSruth  is  left  to  proclaim  her  own  strangeness."  It  is  an  extremely  interesting  book. 

25. — Tales  from  English  History.    12mo.,  pp.  344.    New  York  :  Robert  Carter 

k  Brothers. 

Some  of  the  most  marked  incidents  in  the  history  of  England  are  sketched  in 
the  fonn  of  tales,  and  in  a  popular  and  pleasing  style.  While  the  narratives  are 
nade  familiar  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  presented,  the  truth  of  history  ap- 
pears to  have  been  faithfully  preserved. 

26. — One  Word  Mare.    An  Appeal  to  the  Reasoning  and  Thoughtful  among 

Unbelievers.    By  Joun  Neal.     12mo.,  pp.  220.     New  York  :  M.  W.  Dodd. 

The  autlior's  views  of  the  general  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  here  set  forth  in 

a  clear  and  intelligent  light.     The  work  is  marked  by  a  pleasing  style  and  hj 

doctrines  which  commend  themselves  to  the  class  of  readers  to  whom  they  are  ai 


27. — Harper  cf-  Brothers^  Story  Books.    Ancient  History.    By  Jacob  Abbott. 

It  presents  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  history  of  the  world,  from  the  foundation  of 
Nineveh  U)  the  downfall  of  Rome.  The  narrative  flows  with  great  animation,  and 
without  a  tincture  of  modem  historical  skepticism,  reproduces  the  old  anecdotes 
aod  traditions  in  a  very  attractive  form. 

28.^ — Harper's  Magazine. 

The  Twelfth  Volume  of  Harper  opens  in  excellent  style  with  the  present  num- 
ber. It  is  made  up  of  articles  and  topics  of  popular  interest,  and  well  rewards 
attention  by  the  freshness  and  vitality  of  its  contents.  The  copious  pictorial  illus- 
^tions  are  in  their  usually  splendid  and  beautiful  style. 
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29.— TAe  Life  and  Times  (f  St,  Bernard,  By  M.  L'Abbb  Rattibboitke.  Tn 
latcd  frcm  the  French.  With  Preface  by  H.  E.  Mahkivo,  D.  D.  12iiia,  ] 
487.    Kew  York  :  D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Co. 

The  extraordinary  career  of  this  zcalons  champion  of  the  Catholie  Ghnrd 
here  recorded  in  a  pleasing  style.  The  connection  of  St  Bernard  wHh  his  a 
church,  as  well  as  with  the  interests  of  his  age,  is  recited,  and  his  influenoe 
producing  the  results  which  have,  as  it  were,  stereotyped  his  name  upon  the  age 
which  he  lived,  seems  to  be  accurately  described.  Wc  are  informed  that  the  i 
umc  has  already  taken  its  place  as  a  standard  work  in  the  ecclesiastical  literati 
of  France,  and  a  wide  tract  of  history  with  which  he  was  identified  is  travc 
over,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  circumstances  upon  which  his  influence  ^ 
exercised,  appearing,  as  he  did,  in  the  schools,  at  the  altar,  in  the  preacher's  chi 
amid  the  negotiations  of  princes,  and  the  contests  of  anti-popes.  The  translati 
of  the  original  work  is  belie\'ed  to  be  accurate  and  elegant 


«  LIT£8  OF  AMERICAN  MERCflABfTS." 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  is  now  ready  for  delivery  to  subscribers,  and 
will  be  sent  free  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  within  three  thou$e 
milesj  on  the  receipt  of  the  subscription  price,  which  is  two  dollars  and  m 
CENTS  per  volume.  It  forms  a  volume  of  nearly  six  hundred  octavo  pages,  ill 
trated  with  nine  fine  engravings  on  steel,  and  twenty-one  biographies  of  cmioi 
merchants.  In  this,  the  first  volume,  I  begin,  as  will  be  seen,  with  what  may 
called  the  First  Period  of  our  Commercial  History  as  a  Nation,  giving  the  Li^ 
of  deceased  Merchants  only.  During  this  period,  although  but  the  life  of  c 
man  in  duration,  the  seed  sown  by  the  merchants  of  the  colonial  time  has  attaii 
the  growth — the  wonderful  growth — of  which  we  are  the  witnesses,  and  enjoy  1 
fruits.  Of  a  few  of  those  remarkable  men,  by  whom  the  work  has  been  earn 
on,  and  whose  enterprise  and  wisdcm  have  given  scope,  and  impulse,  and  pern 
nencc  to  American  Commerce  and  Industry,  biographies  are  given  in  this  first  i 
ume.  I  propose  in  a  second  volume,  which  will  probably  be  published  before  1 
close  of  1856,  to  g^ve  the  livt«  of  other  merchants  of  this  period ;  and  to  gi 
eompletcncFs  to  this  collection  of  Mercantile  Biographies,  I  hope  to  be  able  he 
after  to  do  justice  to  the  merchants  of  the  colonial  period. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  eminent  literary  ability  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Evsmv 
Hon.  Thomas  G.  Gary,  Hen.  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  George  R.  Russell,  IX.] 
Charles  King,  LL.  D.,  S.  Austin  Allibone,  Esq.,  John  A.  Lowell,  Esq.,  Bi 
John  L.  Blake,  D.  I).,  Rev.  William  Berrian,  D.  D.,  and  others,  for  Tain] 
contributions. 

My  design  in  this  publication  is  more  fully  dcvelcped  in  the  preface  to  the  ft 
volume,  which  will  appear  in  the  next  (March)  number  of  the  Merchants'  Mi 


FREEMAN  BUM1 
New  TotK,  Februarf  1, 1850. 


In  A  rliclc  IV.  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine  for  January,  on  "  AU 
LaurencCj  tie  Xav^  the  .^ferckant,  and  the  Statesman,"  two  paragraphs,  part  of 
entinly  diircrent  article,  were  inserted  on  page  47,  through  the  inadvertence 
the  printer,  during  cur  absence  frcm  tic  city.  The  reader  on  turning  to  the  i 
ticlc  w.U  at  once  perceive  "  out  of  position,"  and  make  the  necessary  corrcctioii 
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Art.  I.— RU8SM,  AND  THE  PRI!tCiPLE8  OF  THE  ARKED  REDTRUITT. 

[A  RECENT  niimber  of  the  Deutsche  Vienteljahrsschrift,  a  heading  periodical 
fif  Germany,  contained  an  article  on  the  **  International  Policy  of  the  Maritime 
Powers,  and  the  Progress  of  the  Law  of  Nations,"  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
Wurm,  of  Hamburg,  well  worthy  of  attention.  After  a  brief  survey  of  the  advance 
made  in  this  science  since  the  days  of  Frederick  the  Great,  especially  with  regard 
%>  the  rights  of  neutrals,  the  writer  enters  upon  his  more  especial  task — one  for 
which  he  proves  himself  eminently  fitted — the  exhibition  of  the  origin  and  early 
iMtory,  hitherto  somewhat  obscure,  of  the  armed  neutrality  and  the  political  re- 
lations of  England  and  Russia  at  the  time  of  its  formation. 

The  theme  is  suggested  by,  and  derives  much  new  light  from  recent  publica- 
tions, revealilSg  the  secret  diplomatic  intercourse  of  the  period  between  the  courts 
of  London  and  St  Petersburg  ;  and  in  his  treatment  of  it  the  writer  manifests 
not  only  the  thorough  research  and  independent  spirit  of  inquiry  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  German  scholarship,  but  evinces  a  keenness  of  scent  and  shrewd  pen- 
etration in  arriving,  through  the  devious  aad  hidden  paths  of  diplomacy,  at  the 
truth — a  bold  and  terse  facility  in  enunciating  it  peculiarly  his  own. 
W  The  article  would  thus  at  any  time  have  commanded  attention,  but  at  the  pres- 
Oit  moment  especially  the  war  going  on  in  Europe  between  these  two  powers 
knds  it  additional  importance  and  fresh  interest,  none  the  less  for  the  curious  in- 
versioa  it  presents  of  the  attitudes  of  those  countries  toward  each  other  as  well 
ai  toward  France,  Turkey,  and  the  rest  of  Europe  at  that  time,  as  compared  with 
tiiooe  now  exhibited.  Of  the  chapter  in  question,  therefore,  we  present  to  our 
Headers  a  translation,  confident  that  it  will  prove  to  them  an  acceptable  empioj- 
ant  of  our  pages.] 


276  Buina,  and  the  Principles  of  the  Armed  Neutrality* 

Thk  origin  of  the  first  armed  neutrality,  and  the  consequent  relation 
between  England  and  Russia,  have  been  exhibited  in  a  new  and  surprising 
light — first  by  a  Memoir  of  Count  Gortz,  later  by  the  Diaries  and  Co^ 
respondence  of  Lord  Malmsbury,  and  lastly  by  the  Memorials  of  Chttki 
James  Fox,  published  two  years  ago  by  Lord  John  Russell. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  impatient,  almost  anxious  baste  with 
which  England,  occupied  by  the  struggle  with  her  American  coloniea, 
threatened  by  the  Family  Pact  of  the  two  Bourbon  houses  of  France  and 
Spain,  threw  herself  upon  Russia.  To  obtain  an  alliance,  offensiye  and 
defensive,  were  the  instructions  of  Sir  James  Harris  (first  Lord  Malmsbuir) 
when  he  was  dispatched  in  1778  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  first  answers 
were  evasive — that  Russia  made  only  defensive  alliances — that  the  name 
of  offensive  alliance  was  repugnant  to  the  empress — that  the  course  of 
events,  too,  must  be  awaited — that  the  newly-arisen  question  of  the  Ban- 
rian  succession  might  lead  to  fresh  complications  in  Europe. 

Sir  James  Hams  was  not  long  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  motires 
which  interfered  with  his  suit.  Count  Panin  was  a  Prussian,  and  Fred- 
erick the  Great  had  never  forgotten  that  England,  in  the  second  half  of 
the  seven  years*  war,  had,  under  the  influence  of  Lord  Bute,  basely  de- 
serted him.  This  it  was  which  led  him  to  seek  the  Russian  alliance,  the 
evil  consequences  of  which  he  lived  to  see  and — we  may  conclude  from 
expressions  of  his  at  the  time  of  the  Confederation  of  Sovereigns — to  re- 
pent Nor  did  Russia  conceal  that  she  had  an  especial  object  in  view, 
the  furtherance  of  which  was  the  price  at  which  she  would  sell  her  al- 
liance. She  would  not  pledge  herself  to  take  arms  against  France,  unlesi 
England  would  engage  to  make  common  cause  against  the  Turks,  For 
Turkey,  it  was  urged,  was  Russia's  natural  enemy,  just  as  France  was  Enjf- 
land's.  The  ruling  idea,  writes  Harris,  June  4,  1779,  is  the  establishment 
of  a  new  Eastern  empire  in  Athens  or  Constantinople.  If  the  kingfindft 
Russian  assistance  indispensable,  there  is  but  one  way  to  obtain  it.  Ttiia 
romantic  idea  must  be  gratified. 

Harris  meanwhile  seeks,  by  means  of  Potemkin,  to  come  directly  at  ^ 
empress.  Ho  sucx;eeds.  There  is  no  lack  of  personal  distinction  showft 
by  her  to  the  ambassador,  or  of  assurances  of  friendship  towards  Englaid.^ 
Well  if  it  did  not  all  end  in  words,  and  if  it  were  not  so  troublesome  to 
keep  Potemkin  up  to  the  mark !  The  correspondence  soon  betrays  bj 
what  means  the  zeal  of  "my  friend"  had  to  be  quickened.  "My  friend" 
is  very  rich — he  is  not  needy  ;  yet  accepts  with  alacrity.  The  friend  i« 
very  aristocratic ;  scarcely  will  a  less  sum  suffice  than  that  Torcy  once 
offered  in  vain  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  which,  as  will  be  reniembered 
from  Torcy's  Memoirs  and  from  Flasson,  was  two  million  francs,  tint 
money,  it  would  seem,  is  paid ;  for  the  friend  is  in  the  best  humor. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  Ilarris  falls  in  his  demands.  In  Septemter^ 
1779,  he  no  longer  ventures  to  ask  for  an  alliance ;  a  simple  declaratiQ**" 
addressed  to  the  courts  of  Versailles  and  Madrid  will  satisfy  him — to  U^ 
enforced,  of  course,  by  a  suitable  naval  armament.  Catherine  confessed 
she  can  devise  no  sufficient  pretext  for  meddling  in  the  affair.  The  E«J^— 
lish  ambassador  replies,  that  for  a  Russian  autocrat  of  the  seventeenuai 
century  to  have  so  8j)oken  were  conceivable,  but  that  Russia  has  since  b^"" 
come  a  leading  power  in  Europe,  and  now  the  affairs  of  Europe  are  th.^ 
affairs  of  Russia.  "  If  Peter  the  Great,"  he  adds,  with  well-meant  flatteiy* 
"  could  see  that  the  navy  which  he  created  was  now  important  enouj^ 
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t  only  to  take  a  place  by  the  side  of  that  of  England,  but  to  asBist  her 

the  assertion  of  naval  supremacy,  he  would  confess  that  he  was  not  the 

Mitest  of  Russians  sovereigns."      The  empress  seems  pleased  with  this 

Uon,  the  result  being  that  she  requests  Sir  James  to  hand  in  his  viewa 

writing. 

Two  months  later — November  5,  17T9 — George  III.  writes  himself  to 

>ur  sister  **  the  empress  Catherine,  and  now  the  royal  wishes  not  only 

not  aspire  to  an  alliance,  but  no  longer  even  to  the  open  declaration. 

mere  demonstration  will  satisfy  them.  "  The  employment,  the  mere 
iplay  of  a  portion  of  the  Russian  fleet  will  restore  and  insure  the  peace 

Europe,  as  the  league  which  has  formed  itself  against  me  will  be 
ereby  destroyed,  and  the  balance  of  power  which  that  league  sought  to 
»turb,  will  be  preserved." 

That  this  is  throwing  one's  self  away,  I  will  not  say ;  but  never,  surely, 
18  one  leading  power  so  urgently  plead  her  helplessness  to  another.  And 
is  important  to  know  that  these  transactions  immediately  preceded  the 
med  neutrality. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1780,  intelligence  reached  St.  Petersburg  of  an 
"der  just  issued  at  Madrid,  directing  that  all  vessels  bound  to  the  Medi- 
jrranean  be  brought  into  Cadiz,  and  their  cargoes  sold  to  the  liigheat 
idder.  Potemkin  was  convinced  that  the  empress  would  not  stand  this. 
Par  Dieu,  vous  la  tenez !"  he  exclaimed.  Reports  of  the  ill-treatment  of  . 
tussian  vessels  followed  ;  the  enipress  issued  orders — directly,  as  was  her 
i^ont,  and  not  through  Count  Panin — to  equip  the  vessels  at  Cronstadt. 
Wmkin  was  oveijoyed.  The  ambassador  might  be  assured  that  it  was 
rom  his  representations  the  empress  had  been  led  to  this  course,  and  he 
light  look  upon  the  British  fleet  as  already  stronger  by  twenty  sail ;  he 
iren  declared  that  the  empress  herself  had  sent  him  to  be  the  bearer  of 
»e  Joyful  tidings,  (to  the  ambassador,)  which  were  known  to  no  one  else. 
Uring  the  next  four  days  the  ambassador  is  twice  present  at  small  even- 

g  parties ;  the  empress  is  full  of  goodwill  toward  him  and  his  country, 
any  false  plot  is  here  concealed,  it  is  too  well  devised  for  me  to  dia- 
»v«r  it :  if  ray  representations  should  be  the  means  of  deluding  your  lord- 
Jp,  it  will  be  because  I  myself  labor  under  a  complete  delusion." 

While  Sir  James  is  writing  thus  to  to  Lord  Stormont,  the  last  touch  is 
ven  to  the  world-renowned  declaration  of  the  armed  neutrality. 

In  the  declaration  of  the  28th  of  February,  1780,  five  points  are  stated 
^  fundamental  pi-inciples  of  the  natural  law  of  nations — such  as  cannot 
B  disregarded  by  the  belligerent  powers  without  violation  of  the  law  of 
^tttrality.     The  first  and  second  points  we  quote  verbatim  : — 

1.  That  neutral  vessels  can  pass  free  from  one  harbor  to  another,  and 
long  the  coasts  of  the  belligerent  nations. 

!.  That  goods  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the  belligerent  powers  shall, 
bidets  contraband,  be  free  in  neutral  vessels. 

The  third  clause  refers  to  the  existing  treaty  with  England,  as  declara- 
^  of  what  is  to  be  regarded  at  contraband.  The  fourth  indicates  pre- 
^y  the  conditions  which  constitute  a  blockade.  The  fifth  provides  that 
^  above  principles  shall  form  the  basis  for  the  procedure  and  decisions 
^tt^  prize  courts. 

Any  one  who  remembered  the  correspondence  between  the  Prussian 
J^  English  cabinets,  who  recalled  the  Hubner  controversy  in  1750,  must 
^^e  felt  that  the  first  point  in  all  its  scope  had  never  been  acceded  to  by 
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Great  Britain,  and  that  the  second  was  utterly  at  variance  with  the  prin- 
ciples unifornaly  insisted  upon  (unless  in  exceptional  treaties)  by  the  Britr 
isn  cabinet  Conscious  of  tliis,  and  with  the  warm  congratulations  of  Po- 
temkin  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  Sir  James  Harris  might  well  characterife 
the  Russian  declaration  as  a  "mountebank's  feat"  Indeed  we  could 
ncarcely  blame  him  had  he  been  as  much  at  a  loss  with  regard  to  the 
identity  of  the  intentions  of  Catherine,  and  her  favorite,  as  the  Irishrain 
was  with  regard  to  his  own — when  he  declared  that  he  had  not  always 
been  such  a  bad-looking  chap,  but  that  he  had  been  changed  at  nurse. 

That  Catherine  was  not  aware  how  seriously  she  was  injuring  England, 
that  such  an  intention  was  far  from  her,  and  that  neither  she  nor  l*oteni- 
kin  were  playing  a  false  game  with  Harris,  we  shall  take  for  granted.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  Maria  Theresa  that  Catherine  was  not  aware  what  she 
had  done,  a  remark  of  hers  to  this  effect  occurring  in  Flasson.  She  be- 
lieved, however,  that  the  declaration,  originally  favorable  to  England,  had 
been  changed  to  one  adverse  to  England,  through  the  influence  of  Panin. 

The  dispatches  of  Sir  James  Harris  convey  a  different  impression.  It 
is  there  expressly  asserted,  (March  7,  1780,)  that  the  whole  was  the  em- 
press's own  act,  without  the  advice  or  even  consent  of  Count  Panin.  Po- 
temkin's  confidant  informed  him,  (upon  promise  of  a  good  reward,)  on  the 
6th  of  May,  1780,  that  the  ^ve  points  were  contained  in  a  rough  draft, 
which  the  empress  sent  to  Count  Panin,  and  that  this  minister  had  in  hi« 
revision  of  it  added  nothing;  who  put  these  points  into  her  head  he  could 
not  say,  but  presumed,  as  she  had  for  several  months  seen  frequently  her 
agent  at  Hamburg,  St  Paul,  and  Count  Woronzow,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  that  she  arranged  the  points  in  conversation. 

And  here  perhaps  we  have  the  key  to  the  whole  transaction.  Frederick 
6t  Paul  appears  in  the  year  1771,  in  Hamburg,  in  the  capacity  of  Russian 
consul-general  to  the  Hanse  towns — from  1778  as  charg6  d'affaires  ad 
interim — becomes  councilor  in  1787,  tenders  his  resignation  in  March, 
1791,  and  dies,  after  a  long  illness,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1792.  He  bad 
become  in  1776  a  member  of  the  Patriotic  Society — which  affords  a  strong 
presumption  that  he  lived  in  the  atmosphere  of  John  George  Busch,  where 
hatred  of  England's  overbearing  policy,  indignation  at  the  principles  which 
Sir  James  Meryatt,  the  "  hell  judge,"  introduced  into  the  British  admiralty, 
were  the  natural  growth,  and  where  belonged  to  enlightened  efforts  for  the 
improvements  of  the  world's  Commerce.  The  suggestions  of  a  man  of 
this  school,  during  a  visit  to  St.  Petersburg,  may  naturally  have  been  ac- 
ceptable to  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  from  their  coovena- 
tions  the  five  points  have  sprung. 

This  supposition  readily  explains  the  affair  without  presuming  a  connter 
intrigue  of  Panin,  of  which  there  is  in  Harris  no  trace.  Moreover,  though 
Catherine  may  have  had  no  very  clear  ideas  about  Commerce,  or  of  the 
manner  in  which  her  five  points  would  affect  the  English  interests,  still 
her  composed  and  ingenuous  bearing  towards  the  English  embaaaidor, 
was,  in  another  view,  not  so  unaccountable  as  we  might  imagine. 

From  a  careful  perusal  of  the  dispatches  of  Sir  James  Harris,  it  appear! 
that  as  early  as  the  11th  of  January,  1 780,  he  made  in  behalf  of  his  com* 
this  very  important  concession :  "  As  the  king  of  England  was  convincrf 
that  the  empress  would  never  allow  her  subjects  in  time  of  war  any  trade 
which  would  be  injurious  to  England,  and  tend  to  strengthen  her  enemiea 
by  land  or  water,  the  empress  might  be  assured  that  the  navigation  of  her 
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ubjects  would  never  be  interrupted  or  arrested  by  the  cruisers  of  Great 
Britain.*'  The  editor  has  quite  correctly  recognized  in  this  declaration  a 
'enunciation  as  to  Russian  ship,  of  the  right  of  search.  In  this  renuncia- 
ion,  however,  lies  plainly  something  more.  If  Russian  ships  are  not 
wrought  to,  to  ascertain  what  is  on  board,  it  is,  practically,  enabling  them 
to  protect,  by  means  of  their  neutral  flag,  goods  belonging  to  the  enemies 
3f  Great  Britain.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  control  could  be  thus  ex- 
ercised even  over  contraband  of  war.  Later  (May  26)  the  embassador 
complains  to  Count  Panin  of  the  notorious  deception  by  means  of  which 
Russian  houses  lend  their  name  and  flag  to  Spanish  and  French  houses,  to 
protect  their  goods  against  British  cruisers ;  at  the  same  time  he  adds : 
"Our  cruisers  will  not  molest  Russian  subjects  in  pursuit  of  their  business, 
if  her  imperial  majesty  gives  a  solemn  assurance  that  she  will  not  permit 
her  flag  to  cover  and  protect  this  unjust  and,  to  British  subjects,  so  injuri- 
ous trade."  All  turns  evidently  upon  faith  and  integrity.  Thus  the 
widest  scope  is  given  to  the  Russian  flag.  Ilarris  also  takes  credit  to  the 
British  admiralty  for  having,  when  Russian  ships,  as  often  happened, 
carried  naval  stores  to  the  enemies  of  England,  taken  no  notice  of  the 
occurrence,  and  of  having  made  ample  compensation,  whenever,  owing  to 
short  compulsory  delay,  ship  or  cargo  had  sufiered. 

It  may  be  that  England  determined  upon  this  concession  to  the  Russian 
flag  the  more  readily,  that  only  a  few  ships,  comparatively,  of  this  nation 
ventured  outside  the  Baltic,  (only  five,  it  is  stated,  in  the  year  1781.) 
But  the  concession  was  in  fact,  so  far  as  Russian  vessels  were  concerned, 
equivalent  to  an  acceptance  of  the  second  of  the  five  points.  Can  we, 
then,  wonder,  that  Catherine  was  not  prepared  for  the  oitter  complaints 
from  England,  when  she  demanded  for  all  neutral  flags^  upfjn  principle^ 
what  had  already  been  granted  exceptionally  to  Russia?  Generosity — 
sharing  with  others  alike — the  thought  of  imposing  the  law  of  reason  and 
moderation  upon  the  powerful  in  favor  of  the  weaker — a  proud  conscious- 
ness of  effecting  this  by  a  mere  declaration  or,  if  necessary,  by  an  arma- 
ment in  support  of  the  declaration — this  flattered  the  empress ;  but  that 
it  should  be  at  England's  expense  was  not  in  her  intention. 

The  attitude  of  Great  Britain  at  this  time  is  remarkable.  While  reply- 
ing tj  all  the  separate  powers  who  had  joined  the  armed  neutrality  by 
simply  referring  them  to  the  Law  of  Nations  and  existing  treaties,  one 
ministry  after  the  other  exhausts  itself  in  vain  attempts  to  prevail  upon 
the  empress  of  Russia  by  valuable  concessions  to  abandon  the  idea  of  a 
neutral  alliance,  and  win  her  to  the  alliance  with  England.  **  Is  there  not,*^ 
asks  Lord  Stormont,  October  28,  1780,  "any  object  worthy  the  ambition 
of  the  empress — any  concession  desirable  for  her  Commerce  or  her  navy, 
which  could  induce  her  to  lend  us  powerful  assistance  against  France, 
^pain,  snd  our  rebel  colonies?"  "Prince  Potemkin,"  replies  Harris,  De- 
cember 5,  1780,  "gives  me  to  understand  plainly  that  the  only  concession 
which  can  allure  the  empress  into  an  alliance  with  us  is  Minorca."  And 
if  we  must  make  a  sacrifice,  says  Harris,  let  us  rather  make  itio  out  friends 
tban  to  our  ensmies,  Minorca  is  actually  offered  (in  February,  1780,)  to 
tlie  empress,  but  in  vain.  Not  that  the  offer  does  not  flatter  her,  that  she 
Wonld  not  like  to  have  Minorca ;  she  yearned  for  it ;  but,  according  to 
Polemkin,  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  adopt  the  course  which  would 
^Te  given  her  the  possession  of  it ;  she  was  not  disposed  to  risk  a  war^ 
Wing  no  longer  the  heart  for  bold  enterprises. 
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Meanwhile,  the  sentiments,  the  tone,  the  temper,  even,  of  the  einpr«H 
are  confitantly  changing.  In  the  long  and  confidential  interview  with  Sir 
James  Harris,  on  the  18th  of  December,  1780,  she  exclaimed: — "M«» 
quel  mal  vous  fait  cette  neutrality  arm6e  on  plutot  nullite  arm6e  P*  h 
September,  1781,  Harris  thinks  her  zeal  considerably  cooled  ;  in  the  fol- 
lowing May,  that  the  empress  is  heartily  tired  of  the  armed  neutrality. 
In  September,  again,  the  empress,  he  says,  will  not  rest  till  she  has  mad« 
this  pet  idea  of  hers  a  general  law ;  and  adds,  it  is  extraordinary  she 
should  not  hav%  perceived  how  worthless  the  measure  will  be  to  Russia  in 
peace — how  troublesome  in  war;  that  it  should  not  occur  to  her  that  she 
had  already,  in  introducing  this  Quixotic  system,  expended  far  more  than 
she  and  her  neighbors  could  ever  reap  from  it. 

England  had  (December  20,  1780,)  declared  war  with  Holland,  the 
dealings  of  the  latter  with  the  American  rebels  having  come  to  her  knowl- 
edge. The  adhesion  of  Holland  to  the  armed  neutrality  occurs  a  fortnight 
later,  (January  3,  1781.)  Catherine  had  never  yielded  to  the  entreaties 
of  the  Dutch  for  her  assistance,  though  she  olfered  her  intermediatioD, 
which  England  did  not  decline.  The  English,  said  the  Russian  Vice-ChiD- 
cellor,  in  Februair,  1782,  might  have  peace  with  Holland  on  their  own 
terms  whenever  they  would  accept  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality 
The  next  month  came  the  ministerial  crisis  in  England.  On  the  28th  of 
March,  the  day  after  Fox  entered  the  ministry,  a  cabinet  council  is  held, 
and  it  is  intimated  to  the  Russian  ambassador  that  they  stand  in  readiness 
to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  Dutch  upon  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  1764, 
(that  IS,  acknowledging  that  free  ships  make  free  goods,^  and  at  onoe  to 
conclude  an  armistice.  On  the  2d  of  April,  Harris  receives  instmctiosi 
from  Fox  to  represent  this  concession  as  in  consequence  of  the  respectful 
deference  which  the  king  is  ever  disposed  to  pay  to  the  views  and  wishes 
of  the  empress.  This  has  its  effect,  and  so  decidedly,  that  on  the  21  at  of 
June  Harris  is  enabled  to  report,  under  seal  of  secresy,  the  determinatioii 
of  the  empress  to  make  her  intercession  effective  by  a  powerful  armameiit 
in  case  the  Dutch  should  still  defer  peace. 

But  Fox  is  resolved  to  go  still  further.  A  cabinet  council  of  June  26th 
(the  minutes  of  which,  in  Fox's  hand,  have  been  printed  by  Lord  John 
Russell)  recommends  to  the  king  to  make  known  to  the  Russian  ambassa- 
dor that  his  majesty  desires  to  accede  entirely  to  the  views  cf  the  empren^ 
and  to  form  the  closest  ties  with  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  that  hit 
majesty  is  willing  to  make  the  principles  of  the  imperial  declaration  of 
February  28,  1780,  (t.  «.,  of  the  armed  neutrality,)  the  hasie  cf  a  ireatf 
between  the  two  countries.  From  an  accompanying  letter  of  Fox  to  Harm 
it  appears  that  even  this  did  not  satisfy  him. 

Harris's  reply  to  Fox  in  a  private  letter  (likewise  published  by  Lord 
John  Russell)  strikingly  illustrates  the  state  of  affairs.  In  the  letters  pub- 
lished in  his  correspondence,  he  has  repeatedly  declared  that  either  war, 
if  they  did  not  object  to  it,  must  be  at  once  declared  with  Russia,  or  the 
principles  of  the  armed  neutrality  must  be,  as  to  Russia,  recognised.  Tbal, 
in  the  latter  case,  they  might  rely  upon  it  that  these  principles  would  h% 
(brgotten,  and  the  alliance  dissolve  itself.  He  now  says,  most  decidedly, 
that  in  the  event  of  a  maritime  war  the  empress  will  be  the  first  to  violalt 
its  principles,  so  inconsistent  are  they  with  her  ideas  of  self-defense,  and 
that  a  system,  originating  in  misunderstanding,  and  maintained  from  ob- 
«tinacy  and  vanity,  can  only  be  kept  alive  by  opposition.     And  the  i 
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ftls,  be  adds,  are  at  this  very  moment  practically  enjoying  the  immunities 
hich  England  withholds  only  in  form.  "  We  may  contest  the  fairness  of 
hat  the  neutral  alliance  demands,  but  we  must  submit  to  the  law  which 

prescribes."  His  counsel  is,  to  exchange  with  the  empress  alone  an  act 
f  adhesion  to  the  neutral  alliance,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  emperor 
Joseph)  had  done,  and  as  Portugal  was  on  the  point  of  doing.  This 
auld  better  comport  with  our  national  dignity  than  a  public  recognition^ 
kick  might  eeem  to  arise  from  fear. 

When  this  private  letter  reached  London,  Fox  was  (since  July  6th)  no 
mger  minister.  When  Lord  Shelburne,  after  the  death  of  Lord  Rock- 
ignam,  took  the  lead  of  the  ministry.  Fox,  from  personal  motives,  re- 
gned.  His  successor,  Lord  Grantham,  gives  this  testimony  in  his  favor, 
k  a  private  letter  to  Sir  James  Harris,  July  28th : — That  the  more  favor- 
>le  sentiment  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin  is,  without  doubt,  the  result  of 
w  language  held  by  Fox,  "His  measures  were  great  though  hastily  put 
ito  execution."  Quite  otherwise  judged,  a  year  later,  William  Pitt  in  his 
reat  speech  upon  the  peace.  "  The  Dutch  were  not  disarmed  by  the 
iimiliating  tone  of  the  administration  of  the  Right  Hon.  gentleman." 

What  were  the  motives  of  Fox  ?  Was  it  a  generous  homage  which  he 
fered  to  principles  ?  Was  it  the  conviction  that  England's  former  system 
>oflicted  with  the  natural  rights  of  neutrals  ?  No.  It  was  the  belief 
jtU  Russia^  above  all  things^  must  be  mode  a  friend. 

There  still  reigns  in  Germany  the  greatest  confusion  as  to  the  party 
ew  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories  in  respect  to  Russia.  Numberless  distorted 
tdgments  upon  the  present  position  of  affairs  arise  from  the  belief— en- 
rely  groundless  and  at  variance  with  the  whole  course  of  history — that 
m  Whigs  and  their  successors  have  been  the  natural  and  sworn  oj)ponents 

►  Russia.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  policy  of  Charles  James  Fox,  the 
reat  oracle  of  the  modern  Whigs — the  ideal,  by-the-by,  of  Lord  John 
uttell — is  not  surprised  by  certain  sentiments  uttered  recently  in  Parlia- 
lent — certain  acts  of  compliance  in  the  conferences  of  Vienna. 

To  counteract  fhis  erroneous  impression  it  will  be  necessary,  above  all, 

►  compare  Fox's  own  words  in  confidential  letters  to  Sir  James  Harris. 
When,  in  consequence  of  the  coalition  with  Lord  North,  whom  he  had 

few  years  before  declared  deserving  of  the  scaflbld.  Fox  again  entered 
le  ministry,  he  wrote,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1783  : — "Alliances  with  the 
orthem  powers  have  ever  been,  and  must  be,  the  policy  of  every  enlight- 
led  Englishman."  On  the  16th  of  May : — **I  regard  the  court  at  which 
mr  are  as  that  whose  friendship  is  of  all  the  most  important  to  Great 
ritain.  The  great  pride  of  my  administration  of  a  few  years  ago  was 
e  progress  I  flattered  myself  I  made  in  demonstrating  to  her  Russian 
ipenai  Majesty  how  earnestly  the  ministry  desired  to  follow  her  counsel 
d  merit  her  confidence."  On  the  27th  of  July  : — **The  post  which  you 
s  now  on  the  point  of  quitting  (that  of  ambassador  at  SL  Petersburg;  is, 
toy  judgment^  by  far  the  most  important  in  the  present  state  of  affairs 
all  public  places."  Nor  wa^  this  a  transient  mood.  On  the  dOth  of 
Ij,  1702,  Ix)rd  Malmsbury  (Sir  James  Harris  had  meantime  acquired 
is  title)  says,  in  his  diary,  of  Fox,  at  whose  house  he  had  passed  the 
>niiog,  there  being  pitfsent  besides  only  Thomas  Grenville,  "  His  partial- 
'  for  a  Russian  alliance  is  very  great" 

The  alliance  with  the  "  northern  powers  "  in  general,  which  Fox  recom- 
■ided,  is  further  elucidated  by  this  declaration,  July  27,  1783  : — '*!  con- 
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fess  my  favorite  scheme  was  an  alliance  with  Prussia,  Denmark,  and 
Russia."  As  lo  Prussia,  the  draft  (in  French,  and  entirely  in  Fox'  hand, 
discovered  and  printed  by  Lord  John  Russell,)  of  a  confidential  dispatch 
in  cipher,  addressed  to  the  Prussian  ambassador,  and  intended  evidently 
for  tne  eye  of  the  old  king,  is  surprising  enough.  This  document  is  a 
general  concession  of  all  the  great  political  errors  committed  by  England, 
and  by  which  she  had  been  brought  into  so  deplorable  a  state.  Never, 
surely,  has  party-spirit  arraigned  political  opponents  before  a  foreign  tribu- 
nal so  unsparingly.  "  The  breach  with  France,"  it  declares,  "  was  an  event 
that  everybody  except  our  predecessors  had  long  expected."  ''With 
shame,"  it  continues,  '*  do  I  recount  all  this,  so  humiliating  for  my  own 
nation ;  but  the  weaker  we  have  been,  the  more  is  it  the  duty  and  interest 
of  those  who  wish  us  well,  to  assist  us  with  word  and  deed."  Counsel 
and  support,  therefore,  it  is  which  Fox  solicits  of  the  old  king,  and  like- 
wise his  intercession  with  the  empress  of  Russia,  to  induce  her  to  devote 
more  attention  to  English  atFairs.  Lord  John  Russell  believes  the  letter 
actually  went.     He  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  any  hint  from  it. 

In  Parliament,  also.  Fox  manifested  his  leaning  to  Russia.  In  the  mem- 
orable debate  of  the  29th  of  March,  1791,  when  a  royal  message  asked 
^  for  a  grant  of  war  supplies,  in  order  to  the  reduction  of  the  Russian  force, 
when  Pitt  and  Ilorzberg  were  endeavoring  to  stay  the  advance  of  Russia, 
backed  by  Austria,  on  the  Black  Sea,  it  was  Fox  who  exclaimed  in  deris- 
ion, that  it  was  something  new  for  a  British  House  of  Commons  to  hear 
the  greatness  of  Russia  represented  as  a  matter  of  anxiety ;  that  twenty 
years  before,  Great  Britain,  far  from  wUhinff  to  protect  the  Turks,  had 
even  conducted  the  Russian  vessels  into  the  Black  Sea.  When  Catherine 
incorporated  the  Crimea,  Vergeunes  proposed  to  make  a  general  protest. 
I  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  ministers  of  his  majesty,  and  the  answer 
which  I  recommended  was  this : — "  That  his  majesty  would  make  no  pro- 
tost  in  the  affair,  nor  put  any  impeiliment  in  the  way  of  the  empress.** 
England,  abided  Fox,  supported  Russia  in  her  design  of  building  up  an  ex- 
tension of  her  own  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  Turkish.  The  truth  of 
these  historical  references  is  as  indubitable  as  is  the  short-sightedness  with 
which  Fox,  in  continuatit)n,  says  that  Rezakow  is  a  single  small  fortrew, 
and  asks  if  it  would  be  politic,  for  the  sake  of  a  single  city,  to  carry  on 
war  with  Russia.  It  would  be  ma^lness  for  us,  he  added,  madness  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  world  a  jealousy  of  Russia  s  growing  power  on  the  Black  Sf'U 

W^hy  assistance  should  l>e  lent  the  Turks  in  asserting  their  8upreroat*.y 
of  the  Black  Sea  was  to  him  incom-civablo.  Finally,  he  bitterly  inveighs 
against  the  supen-ilious  tone  which  the  ministers  had  allowed  themselves 
to  make  us«  of  toward  the  empress ;  and,  that  no  doubt  might  remain 
that  the  two  divisions  of  the  Whig  party  (for  the  breach  was  alreaiiy 
complete)  were  eoually  blind  with  ri*ir»rd  to  the  power  of  Russia,  on  the 
same  evening  BurKo  came  out  with  tlie  obser\'ation  that  it  was  something 
ifuite  new  fyr  the  Turkish  I^mpire  to  be  regarded  as  behmgimg  to  the  Ea- 
ropetfn  hai  tnet  of  power, 

Burko  besides  ivpnoaohed  his  former  friend  and  recent  enemy  with 
having,  throusrl^  an  emissan*,  ci>nducted  a  secret  negotiation  with  the  Rus- 
sian Courts  l^ind  the  hack  and  contranr  to  the  expressed  wish  of  th« 
oabinot.  Sir  Koltert  Adair,  who  undertook  that  journey  to  Russia,  ha^  at 
An  advamv^l  ag^  with  that  touching  devotion  to  Fox\  memory  which 
|M»rv«dcs  all  his  writings,  repelled  this  accusation  in  the  a[^)endix  to  the 
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aecoTid  volume  of  Fox's  memoirs.  Sir  Robert,  however,  franlcly  disclosed 
that  it  w;is  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Whigs,  in  1791,  to  bring  over  Russia, 
as  a  rising  maritime  power,  to  the  English  system,  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  naval  power  of  France,  recently  strengthened  by  the  family-pact  with 
Spain.  These  indications  of  the  Whig  foreign  policy  make  many  other 
things,  besides  the  submissiveness  of  Fox  to  the  armed  neutrality,  intelli- 
gible to  the  reader. 

In  vain  we  seek  to  discover  Fox's  real  conviction  with  regard  to  the 
principles  at  issue.  A  few  hints,  however,  are  afforded  in  Lord  Malms- 
bury's  Journal  of  IBOl,  vol.  iv.,  at  the  time  of  the  second  armed  neutral- 
fty.  Fox,  it  would  appear,  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  contest  those 
doctrines  longer,  after  Europe  had  once  pronounced  itself  for  them,  but 
hoped,  by  assenting  to  them,  to  obtain  great  advantages  for  England.  The 
friendship  of  the  empress,  especially,  he  endeavored  to  purchase  by  large 
concessions  and  unbounded  flattery.  He  never  directly  asserted  that  he 
considered  the  right  of  search  on  the  high  seas  of  neutral  ships  as  strictly 
based  in  law,  but  he  pronounced  it  a  measure  of  great  importance,  and  its 
renunciation  a  great  sacrifice,  only  to  be  counterbalanced  by  great  and 
substantial  advantages.  When,  in  1801,  Fox  strenuously  opposed  the 
northern  war,  and  loudly  declared  the  demands  of  the  neutrals  just, 
Thomas  Grenville  supposed  he  held  this  language  because  he  wanted  peace 
at  any  price,  and  hoped  it  might  again  fall  to  his  lot  to  conclude  a  peace 
and  take  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 

Although  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality  were  established  only 
in  this  manner,  though  the  rights  of  neutrals  were  to  the  leader  of  the 
English  Whig  party  nothing  more  than  a  matter  of  convenience  and  in- 
strument of  negotiation,  yet  in  the  hand  of  the  authoress  of  the  armed 
neutrality  they  are  the  same.  It  has  been  supposed  hitherto  that  the  first 
armed  neutrality  died  a  natural  death ;  that  the  diplomacy  of  England 
dealt  separately  wnth  her  opponents,  and  the  alliance  once  sundered, 
Russia  silently  relinquished  her  leadership,  as  well  as  abandoned  the  motto 
— **  Free  ships,  free  goods."  To  Sybel  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first 
brought  to  light  (in  the  second  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Revolution- 
ary Period)  the  negotiation  in  consequence  of  which  Russia  resigned  her 
daime. 

In  the  articles  of  the  peace,  concluded  with  France  and  Spain  in  1783, 
England  renewed  the  stipulations  of  Utrecht  with  regard  to  the  neutral 
dag.     It  could  not  be  said  that  she  made  any  concession  to  the  armed 
neutrality,  since  she  only  restored  previous  treaties.     Holland,  on  the  con- 
^ary,  which  had  before  received  from  England  the  admission  of  the  same 
right  of  the  neutral  fl?ig,  could  not  in  the  peace  of  1784  obtain  a  renewal 
of  it,  notwithstanding  Great  Britain  determined  to  make  this  concession 
to  the  Americans,  when  forced  to  recognize  their  independence  in  the 
i>eace  of  Versailles,  September  3,  1783.     Yet  Holland  and  North  America 
nad  both  belonged  to  the  armed  neutrality.     It  was  by  this  polftic  course 
that  England  succeeded  in  severing  the  alliance ;  two  of  the  powers  aban- 
doned the  claims,  to  substantiate  which  they  had  entered  the  alliance. 
Tfhat  in  1786,  she  renewed  the  former  stipulations  with  France,  upon  the 
b$sis  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  was  justified  by  the  ministry,  in  replying 
to  an  attack  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  upon  the  ground  that  nothing 
was  more  improbable  than  a  '.naval  war  in  which  one  of  the  two  powers, 
England  or  France,  should  remain  neutral. 
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With  Russia  England  had  not  been  at  war,  so  there  was  no  occasion 
for  a  peace,  and  the  long-talked-of  treaty  of  Commerce  (the  former  having 
expired  in  1786)  was  purposely,  fio  doubt,  avoided.  On  the  verge  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  second  partition  of  Poland  came  near  causing  a 
misunderstanding  between  England  and  Russia.  Pitt  by  no  means  shared 
the  infatuation  under  which  Lord  North  labored,  as  we  leam  from  Lord 
Mahon,  with  regard  to  the  first  partition  of  Poland.  That  he  did  not 
make  a  formal  remonstrance  to  the  second,  was  because  Catherine  found 
means  to  make  a  concession  which  seemed  to  him  of  sufficient  importance 
to  justify  his  silence  upon  the  occasion. 

Sybel  furnishes  us,  from  the  dispatches  of  Hogguer,  the  ambassador  of 
the  Netherlands,  with  the  following  information.  The  ambassadors  of  the 
maritrrao  powers  received  immediate  intelligence  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  partition  between  Russia  and  Prussia,  (on  the  23d  of  January, 
1793.)  Lord  Whitworth  at  once,  in  January,  and  without  awaiting  in- 
structions, entered  an  earnest  protest.  Councilor  Warkoff  had  the  face 
to  reply  that  future  events  could  not  be  foreseen,  but  at  present  no  parti- 
tion would  take  place.  The  lying  system,  however,  could  not  long  be 
kept  up.  As  early  as  the  Gth  of  February,  Ostermann  communicated  to 
Lord  Whitworth  the  instructions  to  be  sent  to  Woronzow,  the  Russian 
ambassador  at  London,  which  contained  the  concilatory  declaration  that 
Russia  would  renounce  all  privileges  of  the  armed  neutrality^  and  allow 
England  to  do  whatever  she  thought  fit  with  regard  to  it.  On  the  lltb 
of  February  a  promise  was  added  not  only  to  forbid  the  subjects  of  Russia 
all  trade  with  France,  but  to  insist  upon  the  adoption  by  the  Courts  of 
Stockholm  and  Copenhagen  of  a  like  regulation.  A  letter  of  Catherine's 
to  Woronzow  empowered  him  to  declare  that  if  England  could  find  means 
to  hinder  the  partition  of  Poland  the  empress  had  no  objection ;  that  she 
was  only  forced  to  it  by  Prussia  against  her  wish ;  and  that  she  would  be 
glad  to  make  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  Commerce,  and^ would  await  the 
propositions  to  that  end  of  the  English  ministry. 

These  propositions  were  not  long  deferred.  In  consequence  of  them  two 
treaties  were,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1783,  subscribed  at  London.  One 
renewed  the  treaty  of  Commerce  of  17GC  ;  the  other  contains  the  alliance 
of  war  against  "  the  persons  who  carry  on  the  government  in  France," 
and  in  it  this  remarkable  fourth  article : — **  Their  majesties  pledge  them- 
selves to  unite  all  their  efforts  to  hinder  other  powers  not  involved  in  this 
war^  on  this  occasion  of  common  interest  to  every  civilized  State, yVow 
giving^  by  reason  of  their  neutrality,  any  protection^  direct  or  indirect,  to 
the  trade  or  property  of  the  French  at  sea  or  in  the  ports  of  France." 

Thus  does  the  authoress  of  the  armed  neutrality  unite  herself  with  Eng- 
land to  refuse  to  the  neutral  Jlag  ike  protection  of  enemy'* s  property — that 
very  protection  which  Russia  had  insisted  on,  which  England  had  with- 
held. The  prophecy  of  Sir  James  Harris  was  fulfilled.  Catherine  ha»l 
not  only  turned  her  back  on  her  own  principles,  but  the  English  miuiife«tB 
against  Russia,  of  December  18,  1807,  could  say  with  justice  that  do 
|>ower  had  applied  the  Encrlish  doctrine  with  greater  harshness  and  sever- 
ity than  Russia  under  the  impress  Catherine.  It  was,  indeed,  a  triumph 
(or  Pitt — the  more  brilliant  that  the  humiliating  measures  of  his  rival  had 
been  useless.  And  at  what  price  did  Pitt  purchase  this  triumph  ?  ^ 
prict\  we  answer,  at  which  England  never  hesitated  whenever  an  advan- 
tage was  to  be  secured.    The  Cataloniana,  the  Genoese,  the  Sicilimns,  \h% 
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BTorwegians  can  testify  whether  England's  policy  ever  scruples,  if  anything 
18  to  be  gained  thereby,  to  subject  a  free  people,  as  far  as  it  depends  on 
her,  to  a  foreign  despotism. 

Such  is  the  connection  of  the  armed  neutrality  with  the  partition  of 
Poland.  Other  times  came,  and  another  ruler  sat  on  Russia's  throne. 
Paul's  stormy  temper,  the  recklessness  of  his  foreign  policy,  the  unaccount- 
ability  of  the  second  half,  at  least,  of  his  reign  are  well  known.  Violent 
enmity  to  the  English  prompted  him  to  again  bring  forward  the  principles 
of  the  armed  neutrality,  which  his  mother  had  once  denied,  and  to  add  to 
them  another.  This  principle,  the  fifth,  was  not  alt^lfl&ther  new.  It  pro- 
rided  that  when  trading  vessels  sail  under  armed  escort  of  a  man-of-war, 
the  simple  declaration  of  the  commander  that  there  is  no  contraband  on 
board  shall  absolve  the  trading  vessels  of  all  search  from  the  belligerents. 
The  Netherlands,  as  early  as  1657,  asserted  this  principle  with  Cromwell ; 
Denmark  had,  in  her  maritime  laws  of  1683,  enjoined  upon  the  command- 
ers of  armed  escorts  to  resist  all  search ;  the  doctrine  was  held  by  Russia 
in  September,  1781,  in  the  case  of  a  Swedish  vessel  as  against  Spain,  and 
subsequently  adopted  by  her  in  several  treaties. 

Denmark  and  Sweden  had,  after  the  secession  of  Russia,  still  clung  to 
the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality.  Danish  and  Swedish  captains  had, 
during  the  war  of  1790,  made  a  spirited  resistance  to  the  attempts  of  the 
English  to  search  vessels  sailing  under  their  convoy,  and  though  superior 
force  had  at  length  disarmed,  it  had  not  intimidated  them ;  by  means  of 
negotiation,  and  owing  to  the  appearance  of  a  British  squadron  in  the 
Biutic,  Denmark  was  at  length  induced,  in  a  preliminary  convention  of 
the  20th  of  August,  1800,  to  reserve  the  question  of  right  for  further  dis- 
cussion, and  meanwhilcdiscontinue  her  armed  convoy. 

Two  days  before  the  signing  of  tins  convention  the  Emperor  Paul  issued 
an  invitation  to  the  Baltic  states,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Prussia,  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  for  the  restoration  of  neutral  rights.  He  at  the  same  time 
laid  an  embargo  on  all  English  property  found  in  Russia.  His  wrath 
against  England  was  still  further  inflamed  by  the  non-delivery  of  Malta,  in 
violation,  as  he  maintained,  of  the  treaty. 

Nothing  could  be  less  agreeable  to  the  northern  powers  than  to  be 
forced  into  an  alliance,  prompted  unquestionably  by  enmity  to  England, 
and  exposing  them  to  her  resentment.  In  vain  the  king  of  Sweden  sought 
by  his  personal  presence  at  St.  Petersburg  to  effect  a  mitigation.  Den- 
mark's position  was  awkward.  In  the  face  of  the  convention  she  had  just 
signed,  she  was  now  to  assert,  if  necessary  with  arms,  a  right,  the  discus- 
sion of  which  she  had  postponed,  while  she  had  renounced  its  practice. 
Ajid  what  was  to  become  of  Prussia's  system  of  neutrality,  so  carefully 
cherished  since  the  Peace  of  Basle. 

These  governments,  as  we  see  from  their  measures,  obeyed,  iK)t  a  prin- 
ciple which  they  had  voluntarily  adopted,  but  the  dictate  of  the  ill-temper 
of  one  stronger  than  they.  Sweden  and  Denmark  entered  into  the  Rus- 
sian alliance  on  the  1  Otli,  Prussia  on  the  1 8th  of  December,  1800.  At 
the  close  of  March,  1 801,  the  Danes  took  possession  of  Hamburg,  or  rather 
of  the  gates  and  walls,  laid  an  embargo  on  English  property,  nnd  destroy- 
ed the  buoys  and  other  marks  of  the  channel.  "The  occupation  of  Ham- 
burg,'* says  an  English  writer  on  International  Law,  "  was  at  best  but  an 
attempt  to  defend  the  law  of  nations  by  means  of  a  direct  breach  of  it,  an 
attempt  to  assert  a  contested  principle  by  the  violation  of  one  universally 
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recognized,  to  protect  a  questionable  right  by  an  unquestionable  wroag, 
and  to  extend  the  privileges  of  neutrals  by  a  grievous  infringeraeDt  (A 
neutrality.**  A  similar  outrage  committed  by  Prussia,  also  upon  Ham- 
burg, though  not  known  to  our  English  author,  exhibits  an  equal  ^rantof 
principle  and  confusion  of  ideas.  An  English  cruiser  had  captured  a 
Trustiian  ship  in  the  Texel,  and  brought  it  into  Cuxhaven.  Prussia  re- 
quired the  Hamburg  authorities  to  take  the  prize  forcibly  from  the  Eng- 
lish and  restore  it  to  the  owner.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  incontrovertible 
maxims  of  the  law  of  nations,  known  to  all  the  world,  except  Mr.  Von 
liaugwitz,  that  tiu^  neutral  cannijt  take  upon  himself  the  decision  of  the 
legality  of  a  seizure,  except  when  the  capture  has  been  made  in  violation 
of  his  neutral  jurisdiction,  or  the  prize  has  been  taken  from  one  of  his  owi 
subjects  and  brought  by  chance  into  his  territory. 

Neith<^r  of  these  was  here  the  case.  In  vain  did  the  Hamburg  Senate 
expound  what  was  consistent  with  neutrality  and  what  was  not;  in  vun 
did  it  take  counsel  of  fear  and  purchasing  from  the  Englishman  his  prize, 
bestow  it  on  the  owner.  Ritzebuttell  was  none  the  less  occupied  by  the 
Prussians.  Hanover,  too,  was  occupied  by  them,  and  indeed  it  is  difficult 
not  to  suppose  a  secret  underetanding  between  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
and  his  colleague  of  Hanover.  At  all  events  Prussia  did  not  do  enough 
to  satisfy  the  Emperor  Paul,  who  let  her  feel  his  strong  hand  by  forbid- 
ding, in  a  ukase  of  the  Idth  of  February,  1801,  all  internal  trade  destined 
ultimately  for  England,  to  pass  through  the  Prussian  states.  That  Prussia 
.  was  spared  by  England  is  also  apparent.  Charles  Grey,  subsequently  Earl 
Grey,  in  the  debate  on  the  address  in  1801  said  openly  :  "It  is  not  the 
)olicy  of  a  great  nation,  but  a  low,  contemptible  subterfuge  not  to  attack 
L^russia,  who  is  considered  strong,  while  we  attack  Sweden  and  Denmark 
because  known  to  be  weak."  * 

It  was  fur  Denmark  to  bear  the  brunt  In  the  naval  battle  of  Copen- 
hagen, on  Holy  Thursday,  April  2,  1801,  victory  was  dearly  purchased  by 
the  English.  The  armistice  of  April  Qth  suspended  for  a  fortnight  the 
treaty  of  armed  neutrality,  whose  author  Emperor  Paul  was  murdered  in 
the  night  of  the  '23d  of  March.  Thus  Sweden  escaped  with  only  menaces. 
An  alteration  in  the  policy  of  Russia  was,  immediately  upon  the  accession 
of  Alexander,  held  out  prospectively,  and  on  the  20th  of  April  formally 
announced  by  Count  Palilen.  Assurances  were  given  of  Alexander's  wish 
for  peace,  provided,  **  the  justice  and  moderation  of  the  cabinet  of  London 
would  permit  him  to  reconcile  the  requirements  of  humanity  with  what 
the  emperor  owed  to  the  dignity  of  his  crown  and  to  the  interests  of  bis 
allios,'' 

Fair  words !     And  how  did  Russia  manage  it  ?     In  the  maritime  con- 
vention of  June  17,  1801,  it  was  in  express  \»ords  declared  that  the  neutral 
flag  shall  not  protect  enemies'  proj)erty.  At\er  this  principle  of  the  armed 
neutrality,  twice  with  so  much   emphasis  proclaimed  to  the  four  winds, 
had  l>eeu  thus,  witliout  a  blow,  disavowed  by  Russia,  no  one  can  wonder 
that  upon  occasion  of  the  new  demands  she  was  equally  compliant     She  ^ 
cinitentod  herself  with  the  compiomise,  that  vessels  under  armed  convoy^ 
might  Ih)  searched  by  shi|>s  of  war,  but  not  by  mere  cruisera,  and  wa^ 
au)iablo  euous^h  to  allow  a  little  word  to  be  smuggled  in  the  definition  o** 
etieilive  bliH*kade ;  where  before  a  blockade  was  recognized  only  whe^* 
oonstituteil  by  vessels  stationed  f^r  the  purpose,  and  sufficiently  near,  i^^ 
was  now  open  to  the  English,  as  they  lM>asted  in  Parliament,  either  ^^-^ 
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station  their  vessels  or  to  cruise  about  and  capture  neutral  vessels  as  guiltv 
of  breach  of  blockade,  if  they  happened  to  be  "  sufficiently  near  "  to  exe- 
cute this  achievement. 

Sweden  and  Denraark  had  been  driven  into  the  second  armed  neutrali- 
ty by  Paul.  Russia  now  left  them  by  her  secession  no  choice  but  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  maritime  convention.     Ihe  blood  had  all  been  spilt  in  vain. 

Let  us  hear  the  judgment  of  two  witnesses,  a  Frenchman  and  English- 
man, upon  the  character  of  Russians  compliance.  Vignon  says:  "The 
convention  of  June  17  is  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  treaties  that  a  great 
power  has  ever  signed  ;  for  the  renunciation  of  a  most  precious  right  can 
never  plead  for  itself  the  excuse  of  necessity ;  the  conflict  of  the  principles 
proclaimed  on  the  16th  of  December,  1800,  with  those  admitted  on  the 
17th  of  June,  1801,  is  one  of  the  proofs  only  too  freauent,  how  wretched- 
ly off  is  a  country  where  all  is  so  little  to  be  depended  upon  as  are  the  life 
and  temper  of  one  man."  Alison  says :  "  This  treaty  is  so  far  glorious  for 
England  that  it  confirms  the  correctness  of  the  English  conception  of  the 
law  of  nations  in  this  important  particular."  Alison  further  declares,  that 
DO  greater  encomium  can  be  bestowed  upon  this  treaty,  than  was  pro- 
nounced by  Napoleon,  who  says:  "Europe  saw  with  astonishment  this 
Ignominious  treaty  signed  by  Russia  and  imposed  upon  the  Danes  and 
Swedes.  It  was  equivalent  to  conceding  to  the  English  Parliament  the 
sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and  subjecting  to  it  all  other  states.  Tlie  treaty 
was  such  as  left  England  nothing  more  to  desire ;  a  power  of  the  third 
rank  would  have  been  ashamed  to  sign  it." 

But  it  was  not  enough  for  Russia  to  have  twice  proclaimed  and  twice 
disavowed  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality. 

Hostility  to  England  was  the  motto  which  in  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  pro- 
cured to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  at  the  expense  of  both  friend  and  foe, 
(as  Prussia  knows,)  the  alliance  and  favor  of  Napoleon.  The  Russian 
manifesto  of  November  7,  1807,  exhausts  itself  in  virtuous  indignation 
over  the  piratical  expedition  of  England  against  Copenhagen.  "  The  em- 
peror declares  that  no  relations  can  be  resumed  until  Denmark  shall  have 
received  satisfaction  from  England."  "  He  proclaims 'anew," — so  runs  the 
manifesto — **  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality,  that  moiTument  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  and  pledges  himself  never  to  act  in  op- 
position to  that  system^  It  has  fared  with  the  one  pledge  as  with  the 
other.  Russia  has  not  only  not  procured  any  satisfaction  to  the  Danes, 
but  has  done  what  it  could  to  rob  them  of  Norway.  And  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1809 — not  two  years  after  the  vow  was  registered — appeared  a 
ukase,  the  second  article  of  which  provides  that :  **  vessels  freighted  in 
part  with  fabrics  or  products  of  hostile  countries,  are  to  be  arrested,  the 
goods  confiscated,  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  crown.  But  in  case  the 
said  wares  compose  more  than  half  the  cargo,  then  not  only  the  cargo  but 
th$  ship  also  shall  be  confiscated^^ 
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irt.  II.— A  CHAPTER  U  THE   HISTORY  OF  CURRRNCT  AND  BASIIXG  11 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  circular  which  follows  was  prepared  by  the  Hon  Nathan  Appleton, 
of  Boston,  in  the  year  1808,  and  the  signers  of  it  were  the  principal  firms 
of  that  city  at  the  time,  engaged  in  the  trade  with  the  country,  most  of 
them  being  importers  of  European  goods. 

This  circular  possesses  much  interest  as  an  important  incident  in  the 
history  of  the  currency  of  New  England.  The  object  of  it  was  to  remedy, 
if  possible,  the  great  inconvenience  and  the  apprehended  dangers  of  the 
excessive  issue  of  the  country  bank  notes  for  circulation,  by  discreditiog 
those  banks  in  the  different  towns  of  New  England  that  refused  to  py 
their  notes  in  specie.  This  object  was  fully  accomplished,  while  at  the 
same  time  confidence  was  strengthened  in  those  banks  that  promptly  and 
honorably  met  their  obligations. 

The  extract  at  the  close  of  this  article  from  a  pamphlet,  published  in 
1831  by  Mr.  Appleton,  entitle'd  ^^  An  Examination  of  the  Banking  Syttm 
of  Jdassachusetis^  in  Refennre  to  the  Renewal  of  the  Bank  Charters^  con- 
tains a  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  banking  system  of  New  Eng- 
land, which  illustrates  the  important  effects  of  this  circular  at  the  time  it 
was  issued.  It  was  the  first  step  in  a  movement  which  may  be  said  to 
have  terminated  in  the  establishment,  in  1824,  of  what  has  been  called 
"  the  Suffolk  Bank  System^'*  the  operation  of  which  was  so  efiScient  and 
successful  in  causing  the  notes  of  all  ibe  banks  of  New  England,  both  citj 
and  country,  to  be  at  par  in  Boston,  and  in  every  part  of  those  States. 

The  main  object,  however,  in  publishing  this  circular  now  is,  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  statement  accompanying  it,  respecting  some  of  the  resolts 
of  the  business  and  of  the  condition,  after  the  lapse  of  forty-eight  yean, 
of  one  hundred  and  nine  business  men,  composing  sixty -four  firms,  whose 
names  are  attached  as  the  signers  of  it.  It  has  been  so  often  repeated, 
that  to  most  people  it  has  become  a  settled  maxim,  that  of  the  individuals 
who  engage  in  trade  and  Commerce  in  this  country,  not  more  than  three 
in  a  hundred  are  even  moderately  successful ;  or,  rather,  that  ninety-seven 
out  of  every  hundred  who  engage  in  business  are  unsuccessful,  and  fcil 
sooner  or  later.  If  this  is  generally  true,  the  result  with  regard  to  the 
signers  of  this  circular  is  very  extraordinary.  But  we  have  never  believed 
it  to  be  true. 

The  accuracy  of  the  statement  may  be  relied  on.     It  was  prepared  by 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  circular,  who  was  the  youngest  of  the  number — 
one  who  has  been  ever  since,  and  still  continues,  in  active  business,  and^ 
for  many  years  has  been  as  much  respected  for  his  integrity  of  character^ 
his  munificent  liberality,  and  his  zeal  in  promoting  useful  and  philanthropies- 
objects,  as  for  the  intelligence,  sagacity,  and  success  in  business  which  na!^ 
rendered  him  one  of  the  wealthiest  survivors  of  the  signers  of  this  cir- — * 
cular. 

circular. 

Boston,  1808. 

To  the  Cashier  of  Bank. 

Sir  : — The  subscribers,  merchants  and  traders  in  the  town  of  Boston,  from    ^ 
disposition  to  afford  every  facility  and  ( onvcnience  to  their  country  customci 
have  been  in  the  habit,  since  the  establishment  of  country  banks,  of  receiving  *' 
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led  by  them  in  payment  for  goods,  or  debts,  at  pctr ;  and  which  thej  were 
3d  while  enablol  again  to  circalaie  without  loss. 

ia  the  last  two  years,  however,  many  country  banks  have  unwarrantably 
his  confidence  placed  in  their  bills,  by  refusing  payment  of  them,  when 
d,  or  by  opposing  every  obstacle  which  chicanery  and  artifice  could  invent^ 
or  evade  it.  The  obvious  conse(][uences  have  followed — the  public  confi- 
\a  been  shaken,  their  faith  in  wntten  promises  of  institutions,  avowedly 
tod  as  patterns  of  jmnctuality^  no  longer  exists.  Country  bank  paper  has 
ted,  and  cannot  be  negotiated  without  a  discount,  which  varies  from  two 
jer  cent  We  have,  however,  in  hopes  this  unwarrantable  conduct  would 
Jonded,  continued  to  receive  this  pi^ier  at  par,  and  borne  the  loss  of  the 
^  till  our  patience  is  exhausted,  ana  our  suffering  interest  calls  imperiousUi 
mge  of  measures.  We  have  therefore  found  ourselves  compelled  to  send 
home  for  payment,  and  in  case  of  refusal  shall  proceed  to  the  collection 
xmrse  of  law.  We  beg  you  will  communicate  this  letter  to  the  President 
sctors  of  Bank,  and  hope  that  by  a  prompt  payment 

bills,  they  will  save  us  from  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  resorting  to  the 
emativo. 

We  are,  sir,  your  very  obedient  servants, 


Wigrin, 
.  Applcton, 
,  Cordis  A  Jones, 
Salisbury  A  Co. 
[iller,  &  Farker, 
.  Higginson, 

DOtt, 

Dwight, 
8  k  Hurd, 
ft  Appleton, 
k  John  Carter, 
in  Rich, 
r  &  Brown, 
Williams  &  Co. 

Prentiss, 

Upham  &  Co. 
eea  &  Co. 
^iekerman, 
i  Poster, 
I  k  Welch, 

ft  Grosvcnor, 
right  ft  Son, 


David  Greenough, 
C.  ft  G.  Barrett, 
William  Appleton  ft  Go. 
Colbum  ft  (iiU, 
Giles  Lodge, 
Cabot  ft  Lee, 
John  Tappan, 
S.  J.  Prescott  ft  Co. 
Joseph  Nye  ft  Son, 
N.  ft  R  Freeman, 
Tuckerman,  Shaw  ft  Ro- 
gers, 
F.  ft  S.  Clark, 
Smith  ft  Otis, 
Freeman  ft  Gushing, 
Pratt  ft  Andrews, 
Richardson  ft  Wheeler, 
Eben  Francis, 
Thomas  C.  Amory  ft  Co. 
Timothy  Williams, 
Bryant  P.  Tilden,^ 
Cornelius  Coolidge  ft  Co. 


Thomas  Wigglcsworth, 
Josenh  TiMen, 
Urian  Cotting, 
William  Shimmin, 
Andrew  Eliot, 
Stevens  ft  Joy, 
Samuel  May, 
John  Grew, 
Jonathan  Phillips, 
Ebenezer  ft  John  Breed, 
Torrey,  Symmes  ft  Go. 
Joshua  Davis, 
Whitney  ft  Dorr, 
Samuel  Dorr, 
Luther  Faulkner  ft  Gjo. 
Howe  ft  Spear, 
John  Binney, 
Samuel  Billings, 
David  S.  Eaton, 


Lovejoy  ft  Tamfard, 
Whitney,  Cut&  ft  J 


mond. 


Ham> 


ne  hundred  and  nine  individuals,  representing  the  sixty-four  busi- 

ms  who  signed  the  above  circular  to  the  banks  in  the  year  1808, 

'ere  only  twenty-six  living  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1856;  83  of  the 

•  have  closed  their  accounts  on  earth. 

r  (60)  of  the  one  hundred  and  nine  individuals  were  unsuccessfbl 

less,  and  only  six  of  that  fifty  are  now  living. 

r-MiNB  (59)  of  the  one  hundred  and  nine  may  be  considered  aa 

been,  in  a  greater  or  less  decree,  successful  in  business,  as  they  ao- 

property  and  never  failed.     Of  this  number  twenty  are  now  living, 

TT-Two  (32)  of  the  number  acquired  sufficient  property  to  be  inde 

t  and  comfortable,  varying  in  amounts,  but  none  supposed  to  exceed 

odred  thousand  dollars. 

TBBN  (13)  acquired  fortunes  varying  from  one  hundred  thousand  to 

ofidred  thousand  dollars. 
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Seven  (7)  acquired  fortunes  of  between  three  hundred  and  fire  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

Seven  (7)  acquired  fortunes  supposed  to  be  at  least  one  million  of  dol- 
lars, four  of  whom  are  now  living. 

The  above  statement  has  been  prepared  with  much  care,  and  is  believed 
to  be  correct ;  it  is  certainly  sufficiently  so  for  the  present  object,  of  show- 
ing the  pecuniary  result  of  the  business  of  these  gentlemen.  It  may  be 
doubted  if  a  more  favorable  result  could  be  found  in  the  experience  of 
nearly  half  a  century,  in  any  country,  or  in  any  profession  or  pursoii, 
taking  a  list  of  names,  as  occurs  in  this  instance,  without  selection,  except 
that  it  may  be  presumed  they  constituted  the  prominent  firms  in  Boston, 
engaged  at  the  time  in  a  particular  branch  of  trade. 

The  results  shown  by  this  statement  are  at  variance  with  the  popular 
idea  that  few  of  those  who  engage  in  commercial  pursuits  in  this  oountij 
are  successful.  It  presents  a  more  cheering  prospect  to  the  young  mer- 
chant, and  is  more  encouraging  to  him  to  persevere  in  intelligent  and  qm- 
ful  enterprise,  than  the  popular  notion  alluded  to,  which  would  discourage 
him  at  the  start  with  a  belief  that,  exert  himself  ever  so  much,  there  an 
only  three  chances  in  a  hundred  that  his  efforts  will  avail  him ;  diat  sooner 
or  later,  after  years  of  exertion  with  industry,  and  frugality,  and  integri^, 
he  can  hardly  expect  to  avoid  being  a  ruined  and  disappointed  man. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  statement  of  the  actual  result  of  the  busineaa  of 
one  hundred  and  nine  merchants,  covering  half  a  century  of  time,  mtj 
help  to  destroy  this  disgraceful  and,  as  the  writer  believes,  unmerited  stig- 
ma on  the  merchants  of  this  country,  which  has  been  so  often  quoted  sad 
repeated  to  discourage  the  enterprise  and  blast  the  a8pirati<ms  of  our  yoimg 
merchants.  They  certainly  commence  their  career  with  greater  advaa- 
tages  of  education,  and  of  aids,  by  means  of  mercantile  libraries  and  ans- 
ciadons,  for  mental  culture  and  obtaining  business  information,  than  was 
common  fifly  years  ago ;  it  remains  for  them  to  prove  whether  they  possess 
equal  advantages  in  habits  of  industry,  of  application  to  business,  and  of 
integrity  of  character,  all  of  which  was  absolutely  requisite  to  insHre  wm- 
eess  as  a  merchant.  • 

The  effect  of  the  foregoing  circular,  and  its  importance  as  an  incideBl 
in  the  history  of  the  currency  of  New  England,  which  renders  it  worthy 
of  now  being  recorded  in  the  Merchants^  Magatine^  to  redeem  it  from  ob- 
livion, will  be  apparent  in  reading  the  following  extract  from  the  pamphlet 
by  the  Hon.  Nathan  Appucton,  published  in  1831.  This  extract  also 
contains  many  interesting  facts  in  the  history  of  banking  that  should  not 
be  forgotten.  We  deem  it  important  to  preserve  them,  and  oocaaioiiaHy 
to  refresh  the  minds  of  business  men  with  them,  that  they  may  avail  il 
past  experience  to  guard  against  future  dangers.  We  would  preserve,  also, 
and  call  attention  to  the  carefully-consider^  views  and  opinions  of  a  gea- 
tleman  so  thoroughly  acquainted  as  Mr.  Appleton  with  commercial  aab- 
jects,  and  particularly  with  the  operations  of  the  currency  laws  of  Euro' 
pean  countries,  as  well  as  our  own ;  a  gentleman  who  has  publidy  aad 
privately  done  much  for  the  Commerce  of  the  country,  and  to  elevate  the 
character  of  American  merchants. 

The  differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  important  principles  of  the 
currency  question  in  this  country  often,  arise  from  the  different  pcMUts  of 
view  in  considering  it  Too  many  of  our  business  men  are  dispcMwi  Is 
consider  it  merely  in  reference  to  their  purchases  and  sales  aBd  tba  yay- 
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lent  of  their  debts ;  thej  sometimes  think  that  the  more  unsound  and 
actuating  the  currency  may  be  the  better  for  them.  This  is  particularly 
16  case  with  a  class  of  needy  traders  or  speculators,  who  are  constantly 
i  debt  and  of  doubtful  credit.  Such  men  cannot  comprehend  why  one 
ind  of  money  is  not  as  good  as  another ;  they  usually  think  it  extreme 
dly  to  talk  of  a  sounder  currency,  or  of  any  advantages  in  specie  over 
tper  money.  There  is  another  and  a  higher  view  of  the  subject  of  cur- 
jncy,  of  far  greater  importance  to  the  community ;  it  is,  that  the  cur- 
mcy  should  be  a  just  standard  of  value,  operating  with  equal  justice  to 
le  creditor  and  the  debtor,  to  the  honest  farmer,  mechanic,  or  laborer,  to 
le  experienced  banker,  and  to  the  skillful  trader.     In  this  view  it  becomes 

question  affecting  the  character  and  morals  of  the  community  as  well  as 
leir  pockets ;  it  affects  the  general  business  of  the  country,  the  importa- 
ons  of  merchandise,  and  the  value  of  property  of  all  kinds. 

It  is  in  this  latter  view  that  Mr.  Appleton  has  considered  the  subject  of 
16  currency  in  this  extract  from  his  pamphlet  It  will  be  perceived  that 
16  principles  and  opinions  expressed  are  sound  and  useful,  and  as  applio- 
ble  to  the  present  condition  of*  the  banks  and  of  the  currency  question 
I  this  country,  as  they  were  when  published  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
lie  pamphlet  is  now  out  of  print.  We  are  quite  sure,  therefore,  our 
saders  will  require  no  apology  for  the  length  of  the  extract : — 

The  period  is  not  very  remote  when  it  was  considered  by  many  persons  injuri- 
18  and  improper  to  call  on  a  bank  for  specie  in  payment  of  its  buls ;  when  the 
rokers  who  sent  home  the  bills  of  country  banks  were  denounced  as  speculators 
ad  bloodsackers,  whose  extirpation  would  be  a  public  benefit.  Respectable  men 
ftye  been  known,  in  the  halls  of  legislation^  to  defend  the  conduct  of  banks  in  in- 
nposing  obstacles  to  the  payment  of  their  notes  to  brokers,  who  had  bought 
lem  up  at  a  discount.  About  Ihe  year  1806,  the  State  of  Vermont  established 
State  Bank,  with  several  branches,  on  the  principle  that  no  capital  whatever 
BB  necessary  to  banking  operations ;  borrowers  were  furnished  with  the  bills  of 
lose  banks,  on  paying  one-third  of  the  amount  into  the  bank  in  specie,  and  giving 
leir  notes  for  the  other  two-thirds.  The  borrowers  would  naturally  take  care 
lat  th(i  notes  which  they  gave  to  the  bank  should  not  be  more  valuable  than  those 
ley  received  in  exchange.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  banks  soon 
iled.  It  is  41  fact,  however,  that  a  Boston  broker  was  brought  before  a  grand 
\ry  for  demanding  payment  in  specie  for  the  bills  of  one  of  those  banks,  on  the 
omplaint  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  as  guilty  of  an  indictable  of- 
nae. 

Hiese  mistaken  views  have  long  since  passed  away.  Bank  operations  have  be- 
Mne  better  understood. 

Bank  notes  are  no  longer  considered  as  money,  but  as  the  representation  of  mo- 
ej»  and  of  no  value  any  farther  than  money  can  be  obtained  for  them.  A  bank 
rofeasing  to  deal  in  money,  or  to  loan  money,  is  understood  to  give  to  every  per- 
an  dealing  with  it  a  free  choice  to  receive  money  or  bank  notes  at  his  option  ; 
ad  the  bank  is  expected  to  exchange  the  notes  so  received  for  the  money  they 
spresent,  when  the  convenience  of  the  holder  leads  him  to  ask  it,  with  equal 
romptitude  and  courtesy. 

The  common  consent  of  mankind  has  established  gold  and  silver  as  the  common 
naanre  of  the  value  of  all  other  commodities,  and  the  common  medium  for  ex- 
banging  them,  and  has  given  them,  in  the  state  of  coin,  the  name  of  money ; 
ome  nations  making  use  of  one  of  these  metals,  some  of  the  other,  and  some  of 
oUi. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  have  established  the  currency  of  both  gold  and 
ihrer,  at  the  option  of  the  payer ;  but  owing  to  a  change  in  their  relative  vahies 
inee  the  passage  of  the  laws  regulating  the  mint,  (1792^  gold  has  ceased  to  make 
oy  part  of  our  actual  currency,  which  now  consists  entirely  of  silver.    B^  ^^ 
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mint  reflations,  gold  is  estimated  to  be  worth  fifteen  times  the  same  weight  of 
silver  ;  whereas,  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  for  many  years,  gold  has  commaoded 
about  fifteen  and  four-fifth  times  its  weight  in  silver.  Of  course,  whenever  goM 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  country,  it  is  sold  as  an  article  of  merchandise,  com- 
manding a  premium  of  from  four  to  six  per  cent  over  the  rate  established  by  law. 

It  is  an  interesting  question,  whether  a  change  should  or  should  not  be  made  is 
our  mint  regulations,  in  order  to  bring  gold  into  circulation  according  to  the 
original  plan.  A  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  this  subject  wu 
laid  before  Congress  during  their  last  session,  accompanied  by  numerous  doeo- 
ments  and  tables.  The  Secretary  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  impassible  so 
to  regulate  the  proportion  of  those  metals  to  each  other  as  to  secure  their  circnktioo 
togeuicr.  and  tnat  silver  is  the  more  eligible  standard  of  the  two.  It  does  not  come 
within  the  plan  of  this  essay  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  subject.  The  writer 
18  of  opinion,  however,  that  such  a  reduction  in  the  weight  of  oar  gold  coin  as 
would  ecfualizc  it,  as  near  as  mav  be,  with  the  present  value  of  silver,  and  tto 
bring  it  mto  partial,  if  not  general,  circulation,  would  be  a  decided  improveoieDt 
in  our  system.* 

The  business  of  banking  may  properly  be  defined  the  trade  or  traffic  in  raoo^, 
or  in  securities  for  the  payment  of  money,  excluding  all  trade  in  merchandise  other 
than  bullion  or  foreign  coins. 

The  issuing  notes  for  circulation  is  incidental  to  the  business  of  bankir^,  but 
docs  not  make  a  necessary  part  of  it.  The  famous  Bank  of  Amsterdam  nefer 
issued  notes.  The  Bank  of  England  does  so  to  a  great  extent,  being  the  greil 
fountain  of  paper  circulation  for  Great  Britain.  The  bankers  of  London,  oow- 
ever,  never  issue  notes. 

In  the  United  States  there  has  never,  probably,  been  a  bank  cstablidied  wkidi 
has  not  issued  notes  for  circulation ;  in  fact,  the  issuing  such  notes  is,  most  fre- 
quently, the  leading  object  and  motive.  It  may  well  be  questioned,  however, 
whether  it  would  not  be  an  improvement  in  our  system,  to  separate,  in  many  ca90» 
the  right  of  issuing  notes  for  circulation  from  the  other  branches  of  banking. 

The  public  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  solidity  and  good  management  of  a  bak 
of  circulation,  whilst  they  have  comparatively  none  in  the  management  of  a  buk 
employing  their  own  funds  in  making  discounts  only,  or  in  buying  and  sdling  bilb 
of  exchange.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  banks  of  the  first  class  should  be  es- 
tablished on  a  principle  of  safety,  and  guarded  with  a  care  and  vigilance  wUck 
might  be  dispensed  with,  in  a  great  measure  at  least,  in  respect  to  those  of  Uc 
second  class. 

The  place  where  a  bank  note  is  payable  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  order  to 
secure  its  general  currency  at  par.  That  place  must  be  the  commercial  center  of 
the  district  through  which  it  is  to  circulate.  The  constant  demand  for  remittaneei 
to  this  central  point  will  give  to  bank  notes  payable  there  a  constant  eqnU^ 
with,  or  preference  over,  specie,  through  all  the  district  of  country  drawing  tk» 
sapplies  from  that  center.  Thus  a  bank  note,  payable  in  Boston,  will  have  a  Ditr 
nraf  circulation  through  all  that  part  of  New  England  trading  to  Boston,  or  draw- 
ing tlieir  supplies  from  thence ;  but  the  moment  Uie  line  is  passed  into  the  district 
drawing  their  sapplies  from  New  York,  bank  notes  payable  in  that  city  can  atone 
supply  a  pure  circulation,  and  so  of  the  other  great  cities.  The  dcpreciatalwiff 
cairencies  which  have,  at  diflerent  times,  inumlated  so  many  parts  of  the  UnttBd 
States,  have  gema^ally  been  owing  to  a  departure  from  correct  principles  is  thii 
{Murticalar ;  to  the  farcing  into  circulation  the  biUs  of  banks  stioatctl  in  plnett 

•  A  irMlcrchMfv  ibM  U  hmn  MSsrOed  wm  mad^  bj  tlM  law  of  I8M,  by  vkidi  guU  Ciii >• 
Mai«ewrMl  at  the  rate  of  auteca  limea  iu  waiftlu  ia  ailtrcr.  TIm  aflect  of  Uua  taw  waa.  fnmktttS* 
to  elMSfa  cMir  vufmcj  from  ailnrr  U>  fuld,  ewn  before  Ibe  d^coTeiy  of  fuld  ia  CaUittfvia.  ^ 
fTMt  watlbe  exptwt  of  silver,  ia  oao8n|«eooe  of  ibb  exeesBiTe  redoctiott  in  ibe  value  vf  gohl* 
«DHipaied  vilb  ailver,  aad  ibe  teootiviraiesoca  raMliin«  ftom  ibe  vast  ot  $t  Utr  ibiaga,  ^ 
U»  lav  of  Itt:!  mm  pain  J,  aaibortaiaf  a  aUrer  ooiaat»*  wodc  carreat  ia  tiaitied  qoaatiiy  al«i«** 
Iblbf  KbO'-parcaatabovaitaactaalvalae.  Tbis  baa  leaMdied  ibe  erOi  oar  can^a^  ao«  eoa**' 
Uifi  l*a  ibai  of  Graai  Britaia,  oC  ioM  a«  ita  aabauauua. 
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more  or  leas  remote  from  the  commercial  centers,  toward  which  all  circulation 
tends. 

A  hasty  sketch  of  the  course  of  banking  in  Massachusetts  will  fullj  illustrate 
tibis  truth,  as  respects  ourselves,  and  ought  to  furnish  us  a  lesson  of  some  use  for 
the  future. 

The  Massachusetts  Bank  was  established  in  Boston  in  1784,  being  the  second 
bank  established  in  the  United  States ;  the  Union  Bank  in  Boston  in  1792  ;  banks 
in  Salem  and  Newburyport  soon  after ;  and  by  the  year  1803,  no  fewer  than 
twelve  country  banks  had  been  established  in  Massachusetts,  extending  from  Ken- 
nebeck  cast,  to  Northampton  in  the  interior.  Numerous  banks  were  also  incor- 
porated about  this  time  in  the  adjoining  States. 

While  the  only  bank  notes  in  cireulation  were  payable  in  Boston,  they  were 
preferred  to  specie,  both  in  town  and  country ;  but  from  the  moment  the  notes  i»- 
soed  by  the  faknks  of  places  at  even  small  distances  made  their  appearance,  the 
question  arose  whether  they  should  be  received  at  the  Boston  banks ;  the  practice 
was  fluctuating,  sometimes  at  par,  sometimes  at  a  small  discount  The  country 
bonks  considered  it  a  great  hardship,  that  the  Boston  banks  should  send  home 
their  bills  ahd  demand  specie  for  them,  instead  of  putting  them  in  circulation 
•gain.  Public  opinion  took  the  side  of  the  country  hanks,  and  the  Boston  banks, 
Tcry  unadvisedly,  gave  up  receiving  the  bills  of  out-of-town  banks  altogether. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  bills  of  country  banks  obtained  the  entire  circula- 
tion even  within  the  town  of  Boston.  The  Boston  banks  had  given  them  credit 
tod  currency,  their  solvency  was  not  doubted,  and  for  all  common  purposes  they 
became  equally  current  with  the  bills  of  the  Boston  banks,  which  were  only  no- 
oeasary  for  the  purpose  of  making  payments  at  those  banks.  A  double  currency 
was  tins  introduced — the  one  called  "  foreign  money,"  or  "  current  money ;"  the 
otiicr  "  Boston  money  " — the  difference  being,  for  several  years,  about  1  per  cent. 
It  was  deemed  a  sort  of  heresy  to  call  this  dififercnce  a  discount  on  country  bilte  ; 
it  was  a  premium  on  Boston  money — a  scarce  commodity,  only  wanted  for  partic- 
ular purpose ;  precisely  as  the  difference  in  England  between  Bank  of  England 
notes  and  guineas,  at  iJtiQ  period  of  the  greatest  depreciation,  was  held  to  be  a  pro- 
miom  on  gold. 

This  state  of  things  introduced  a  new  branch  of  business  and  a  new  set  of  men 
— ^that  of  money  brokers — whose  business  it  was  to  exchange  these  currencies,  one 
for  the  other,  reserving  for  themselves  a  commission  of  about  one-quarter  of  1  per 
eent ;  or  in  the  language  of  the  day,  giving  a  premium  of  three-quarters  per  cent- 
for  Boston  money,  and  selling  it  at  a  premium  of  1  per  cent.  While  the  quantity 
of  foreign  money  continued  moderate,  it  was  thus  kept  afloat  by  the  demand  for 
drculation,  as  persons  wanting  money  to  send  into  the  country,  or  for  other  pur- 
poees,  where  foreign  money  would  be  received,  would  buy  and  employ  this  cheaper 
currency,  rather  than  use  the  more  valuable  bills  of  the  Boston  banks.  But  the 
bosiness  of  issuing  these  notes  being  a  profitable  one,  the  supply  ere  long  exceeded 
the  demand,  and,  as  the  channels  of  circulation  overflowed,  the  brokers  began  to 
tend  the  bills  home  for  payment 

The  state  of  the  currency  became  the  subject  of  general  complaint,  the  brokers 
were  denounced  as  the  authors  of  the  mischief,  as  the  cause  of  scarcity  of  money, 
and  the  country  banks  made  no  scruple  of  throwing  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
their  operations.  It  is  a  well-known  principle,  that  when  a  currency  is  tolerated, 
composed  of  materials  depreciated  in  different  degrees,  the  inferior,  or  the  most 
depreciated  currency,  will  eventually  expel,  not  only  the  pure,  but  also  the  less  de- 
preciated parts  of  the  currency,  and  this  equally  whether  it  consist  of  paper  or 
netal ;  the  mass  of  the  community  being  wholly  insensible  to  the  process  of  de- 
preciation going  on.  In  conformity  with  this  principle,  the  nearest  banks  were 
natorally  called  on  first,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  tnat  a  bank  could  be  made 
profitable  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  Boston,  and  the  difficultv  of  access  to 
it  The  establishment  of  distant  banks  became  a  matter  of  speculation,  the  fa 
Torite  location  being  the  remote  parts  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 

In  order  to  equalize  and  extend  the  circulation  of  foreign  bank  notes,  an  insti- 
tntioD  was  incorporated  in  1804|  call  the  Boston  Exchan^^e  Office,  with  a  capital 
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coMiating  wholly  of  such  notes,  in  which  currency  it  received  deposits,  coDectod 
notes,  and  made  discounts.  The  experiment,  however,  was  not  veiy  saccesBfal; 
brokers  continued  to  send  home  the  bills  of  the  nearer  banks,  antii  they  disap- 
peared, and  the  discount  on  foreign  money  continued  to  increase  as  the  bills  of  tat 
more  distant  banks  predominated. 

In  the  meantime,  an  individual,  perceiving  how  convenient  an  engine  the  Ex- 
change OflBce  might  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  circulating  the  notes  of  partict- 
kr  banks,  undertook  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  speculations  ever  attemptei 
in  any  country — no  less  than  the  control  and  monopoly  of  the  circulating  medioB 
of  New  England.  He  bought  up  at  a  great  premium  nearly  the  whole  stock  d 
the  Exchange  Office,  of  several  distant  banks,  as  the  Berkshire  and  Fenobecoti 
and  of  several  in  Rhode  Island,  amongst  others  the  celebrated  Farmers*  Exchs^ 
In  several  of  them  he  apparentiv  obtained  the  entire  control  of  their  issueB.  Tne 
funds  so  obtained  were  invested  in  the  purchase  of  real  estate,  and  the  erectioB 
thereon  of  the  enormous  pile,  since  destroyed  by  fire,  known  by  the  name  of  thi 
Boston  Exchange  Coffee  House. 

Had  the  money  thus  placed  within  his  control  been  emploved  iudiciooflly,  it  ii 
difficult  to  say  what  might  have  been  the  result.  But  under  the  enonnora  ib- 
vestmcut,  in  property  wholly  inconvertible,  he  became  pressed  for  means,  and  WM 
forced  to  push  bis  bank-notes  into  circulation  on  any  terms.  In  this  state  o( 
things,  the  discount  on  country  bank-notes  rapidly  increased,  and  the  obstacles  to 
making  payments  were  multiplied  in  equal  degree.  Many  ingenious  methods  of 
counting  money  were  invented,  in  order  to  create  delay ;  and  the  custom  wag  ia* 
troduced  of  giving  drafts  on  an  agent  in  Boston  at  10,  20,  and  30  davs,  whi<^ 
were  extendi  by  degrees  to  60,  and  even  90  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  drsfti 
being  in  some  cases  dishonored,  the  parties  were  permitted  t^  retain  the  bills  n 
security,  when  they  required  it  The  discount  on  foreign  money  increased  to  4 
and  even  to  5  per  cent. 

By  this  time  the  merchants  and  dealers  engaged  in  country  trade,  on  whom  tii0 
burden  of  this  depreciated  currencv  fell  most  severely,  thought  it  time  to  inteHcrci 
In  the  autumn  of  1808  they  raiseif  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  sending  home  thi 
bills  received  in  the  way  ot  business  for  payment,  witn  the  determination  of  e^ 
forcing  it  by  bringing  numerous  suits  in  case  of  refusal.  This  soon  brought  the 
currency  to  a  crisis.  The  Fanners'  Exchange  Bank  suddenly  failed,  amkr  the 
most  alarming  circumstances :  the  shock  upon  the  public  was  tremendous.  The 
Berkshin^  Bank  soon  followed.  The  discovery  that  banks  could  fail^  afiected  thi 
credit  of  all,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  1809,  the  greater  part  of  the  countn 
banks  in  Ma^achusetts,  Maine,  and  New  Hampshire,  having  any  considonbtt 
amount  of  bills  in  circulation,  stopped  payment.  Some  of  them  recovered,  but  • 
great  number  proved  irredeemably  insolvent.  It  would  probably  be  a  modenti 
estimate  to  put  the  losses  by  the  bank  failures  of  that  period  at  a  million  of 
dollars. 

No  change  of  system  followed,  with  the  exception  that  a  law  of  the  State,  taking 
effect  in  1810,  imposed  a  penalty  of  2  per  cent  a  month  on  every  bank  refusing  or 
delaying  pa}'ment  of  their  bills  when  demanded,  which  has  had  the  efifect  of  8ecll^ 
ing  punctual  payment,  except  in  cases  of  acknowledged  bankruptcy. 

For  some  years  after  the  explosion  of  1809,  the  amount  of  bills  of  distant  bankf 
in  circulation  was  moderate ;  and  in  1814  the  New  England  Bank  adopted  tbs 
measure  of  receiving  the  bills  of  all  the  banks  in  New  England,  at  a  disconol 
varying  according  to  distance,  but  in  no  case  exceeding  1  per  cent,  and  on  condi- 
tion of  a  sufficient  permanent  deposit  being  kept  good,  they  were  returned  to  tbi 
banks  issuing  them  at  the  saooe  rate  of  discount ;  the  bills  of  banks  not  keepii^ 
inch  (Wposit,  were  sent  home  for  payment 

This^rrau^ment  was  the  source  of  considerable  profit  to  the  New  Kiglaad 
Bank,  which  iiuiuced  other  banks  to  become  competitors  for  the  deposits  Sl  thl 
count ry  banks,  and  for  a  lew  years  the  discount  was  fluctuating  from  1^  to  ^  per 
cent  In  1 824  the  present  system  was  adopted,  by  which  the  bills  of  all  the  baui 
of  New  England  are  receiv^  in  Boston  at  par.  The  system  is  this :  oertaifl 
bank*  in  Boston  have  coDtiibated  a  sum  agreed  on  to  a  commoo  fund,  and  inooa* 
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Meratjon  of  the  use  of  that  fand,  one  of  tbem — tiie  SofToIk — ^undertakes  to  receire 
ill  New  England  bills  from  the  associated  banks  as  cash,  and  collect  them  from 
the  country  Danks.  The  mode  of  doit^  it  is  as  follows :  the  coantrj^  banks  are 
Imrited  to  keep  a  fhnd  in  deposit  at  the  Suffolk  Bank  for  the  redemption  of  theh* 
bills,  and  by  ooing  so,  it  becomes  a  venr  simple  operation  to  botn  parties.  If 
they  decline,  the  bills  are  sent  home  for  pa^^nt,  in  which  case,  nothing  is  re- 
ortved  but  specie.  The  larouble  and  inconvenience  attending  this  mode  of  pay- 
ment soon  induce  the  country  bank  to  yield  to  its  true  interest,  and  keep  up  the 
deposit,  since  thereby  it  can  keep  in  circulation  a  larger  amount  of  bills  than  it 
woald  otherwise  be  safe  to  attempt. 

Under  this  system  the  character  of  the  currency  has  become  wholly  unexcep- 
donable ;  all  New  England  bank-notes  are  virtually  redeemable  in  specie,  at  par, 
at  the  counters  of  the  associated  banks  in  Boston,  and  this  equally  whether  the 
banks  issuing  the  notes  agree  to  it  or  not.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  subject  of  great' 
complaint  with  many  country  banks,  that  their  bills  should  thus  be  raised  in  value 
to  an  equality  with  specie  against  their  own  consent  But  the  public  being  ben- 
efited hj  the  change,  they  have  been  obliged  to  submit  in  silence. 

It  is,  in  fact,  apparent  that  in  all  the  changes  of  our  currencjr,  the  quality  of  be- 
ing exchangeable  tor  specie  in  Boston  has  been  that  on  which  every  bank-note 
hiB  depended  for  circulation.  No  matter  whether  the  specie  has  been  advanced 
by  friend  or  foe,  by  broker  or  banker,  at  par  or  at  a  discount,  it  was  the  fact  or 
fte  belief,  that  money  could  be  had  for  it  at  Boston,  which  alone  has  given  it 
general  currency.  It  is  true,  that  up  to  1824,  the  currency  has  been  depre- 
ciated ;  and  the  measure  of  that  depreciation  has  always  been  the  rate  whicn  it 
was  necessary  to  pay  in  Boston  to  convert  that  currency  into  specie.  During  the 
first  period — from  1800  to  1809 — the  paper  dollar  of  country  banks  was  grad- 
vaSh  depreciating  from  100  to  95  cents,  according  to  the  price  which  a  Boston' 
broker  would  give  for  it.  So,  from  1814  to  near  1824,  the  currency  was  nearly 
uniform  at  about  99  cents  to  the  dollar,  because  that  sum  would  be  paid  for  it  by 
the  New  England  Bank  in  Boston.  During  the  first  period  the  currency  wai 
depreciated,  and  to  that  evil  was  added  another  uncertainty  or  fluctuation  in  the 
■mount  of  depreciation  ;  during  the  latter  period  depreciation  was  the  only  evil, 
Che  rate  being  nearly  uniform.* 

No  argument  can  be  necessary  to  prove  that  a  depreciated  currency,  whether 
uniform  or  fluctuating,  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  can  befall  a  nation,  hav- 
ing reference  to  its  k^lation.  It  is  true,  with  us  each  individual  has  the  remedy 
in  his  own  hands,  no  one  being  obliged  to  receive  anythmg  but  gold  or  silver. 
Bat  experience  shows  that  this  right  will  have  very  little  effect  in  checking  the 
evil  in  small  transactions.  The  shopkeepers  and  small  dealers  think  it  better  to' 
rmiae  the  price  of  their  goods  than  to  turn  away  a  customer  who  offers  them  any- 
Ihinj^  which  has  obtained  a  currency  as  money.  The  only  security  against  a  de- 
preciated currency  with  us  lies  in  the  fact  \haX  the  bills  of  the  banks  in  circulation 
riml!  be  redeemable  at  par  in  Boston. 

The  present  system  would  leave  us  nothing  to  desire  in  this  particular,  could 
we  be  assured  of  its  permanence ;  but  of  this  there  is  good  reason  to  doubt. 

The  principal  inducement  to  the  associated  banks  to  appropriate  the  necessary 


*  Tbb  sUta  of  things  wm  oerUlnly  an  IraproTement  on  Ihe  other,  although  It  la  not  to  be  eoB- 
Miled  that  it  favored  the  circulation  of  the  billa  of  diatant  coantry  hanks.  A  great  IncreaM  of  their 
4nmhrtfon  aceordtngly  took  place  durinf  thia  period.  The  bills  were  pot  In  dreulation  through 
Boatoo  brokers,  and  a  large  portion  of  their  fonda  employed  In  BoalOB.  At  the  same  time,  tlM  sy^ 
«ai  aflbrded  no  security  to  the  public ;  their  being  reeeiTed  at  the  Nesr  England  or  other  banks  de> 
Mided  on  their  deposit  being  kept  so  gfXNl  as  tu  leave  no  doobt  of  their  solvency.  The  banks  were 
he  flrst  to  lilaeover  symptoms  of  weaknesa,  and  sure  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  failures  of  the 
laOowell  and  Augusta,  Castine,  Wlscasset,  HalloweU,  Bangor,  and  Kennebeck  banks,  took  phMe  in 
im,  1891,  nnd  16:13,  under  the  operation  of  thia  system.  The  bills  of  these  banks  in  circulation  at 
he  tiaie  of  their  failure  cannot  have  been  much  abort  of  a  million  of  dollars.  The  ofllctal  return  of 
he  three  flnst  named,  four  months  before  their  failare,  gave  four  hondred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars 
It  Ibe  aaoiint  of  their  eireulatloii. 
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fund  to  this  parpose,  andoubtedly  was  the  belief  that  the  meisure  woald  matenallj 
increase  their  circulation.  This  they  had  a  right  to  expect ;  bat  this  efifect  has 
been  in  a  great  degree  defeated  by  the  establishment  of  Muiks  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  city,  as  at  Charlestown,  Cambridge,  Boxbary,  &c ;  banks  which 
owe  their  existence  to  this  system,  and  have  acquired  a  large  circulation. 

Besides,  a  few  banks  are  bearing  a  burden  for  the  sake  of  an  advantage  whid 
is  eaually  shared  by  all  the  banks  of  the  city  and  vicinity,  and  there  is  necessarilj 
mucn  uncertainty  in  the  permanency  of  an  association  of  doubtful  individual  ben- 
efit under  such  circumstances,  however  beneficial  it  may  be  to  the  public 

There  is,  however,  another  point  in  which  the  deficiency  of  our  present  system  n 
much  more  apparent,  about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute — that  is,  the  inade- 
quacy of  our  provisions  to  guard  against  bankruptcy,  against  bank  failures.  No 
other  evidence  of  this  need  be  requu>od  than  the  fact,  that  within  the  last  eighteen 
months  two  among  the  banks  most  recently  chartered  in  the  Conmionwealth,  haTe 
stopped  payment  and  proved  deeply  insolvent ;  while  a  third  has  been  found,  on 
examination,  in  a  situation  of  so  much  uncertainty  as  to  induce  a  repeal  of  its 
charter.  Or,  if  other  evidence  be  necessary,  it  exists  in  the  list  of  banks,  chartered 
by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  under  the  existing  system,  which  have  becooN 
bankrupt,  and  all  since  the  year  1809,  viz. :  Berkshire,  Northam]>ton,  Penobeoot, 
Hallowell  and  Augusta,  Lincoln  and  Eennebeck,  Bangor,  Castine,  Kennebed[, 
Wiscasset,  Passamaquoddy,  Sutton,  and  Belchertown — twelve  banks  failed  in 
twenty  years.  Surely  it  is  time  to  pause,  to  inquire  if  there  be  no  remedy,  before 
it  is  too  late,  by  renewing  the  charters  of  all  the  existing  banks  on  the  preeeat 
system. 

The  cause  of  failure  in  all  these  cases  is  easily  traceable  to  one  source— the 
original  want  of  capital.  Solid  capital  is  the  only  safe  basis  of  a  paper  circobr 
lion.  Country  banks  have  frequently  if  not  generally  been  establisiiod  with  very 
little  real  capital ;  the  motive  and  object  in  their  establishment  not  having  heea 
the  investment  and  employment  of  capital,  but  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the 
circulation  of  bank-notes.  Tliere  is  nothing  censurable  in  establishing  them  for 
this  purpose ;  if  the  public  require  and  choose  to  employ  a  depreciated  currency, 
there  is  nothing  censurable  in  undertaking  to  furnish  it.  It  were  idle  to  employ 
capital  where  capital  is  not  wanted.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  setting  a  bank  in 
operation  with  no  permanent  capital.  The  responsibility  of  such  a  bank  rests  eo- 
Urcly  on  the  character  and  responsibility  of  the  debtors  to  the  bank.  If  managed 
with  prudence  and  skiil,  no  difficulty  occurs.  But  such  institutions,  under  the 
best  management,  arc  not  the  proper  basis  of  a  general  circulating  medium. 

It  has  not  been  uncommon  tor  banks  to  have  been  gotten  up  with  a  view  to 
fiurnish  funds  for  private  speculation  or  the  private  use  of  the  principal  stodL- 
holders ;  or  the  same  object  has  been  sometimes  accomplished  by  buying  ud  a 
majority  of  the  slock,  so  as  to  control  a  choice  of  directors.  It  is  obvious  tW 
banks  so  situated  furnish  a  very  unsafe  circulating  medium,  since  the  solvency  of 
the  bank  depi^nds  on  the  success  and  solvency  of  the  principal  stockholders,  who, 
in  such  cases,  are  usually  the  directors. 

It  is  believed  that  in  all  cases  of  bank  failures  in  Ma.ssachusettR,  the  failure  of 
the  principal  sttx*kholders  and  directors  ha.s  acco!ni>anied  or  precedeii  the  fulore 
of  the  bank.  The  great  jwint,  therefore,  to  be  guarded  against  is,  the  liability  of 
banks  to  fall  into  few  luinds,  to  be  used  for  their  private  speculations. 

Tlie  pamphlet  goes  on  in  remarks  upon  the  bank  tax,  which  the  author 
proposes  to  change  from  one  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  banks,  to  three 
per  cent  on  their  circulation. 
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Art.  III.— COIIKRCE   OF  THE   DNITEB  STATES.* 

IIUMBBE  XXllU 
KSSIDSNT  COMIfiaCTOllBEfl  OF  CUITOMt— DUTY  OM  OLik8l,  TKA,  PAPK«,  &C.  — M OHM M PORT ATIOK  AORBB- 

HBirr  — now  obbbrvbd  bt  DirPBRBirr  coLomKA^BBAtoHs  or  trii  dipp|bbi«cb— BPrBcn  om 

BACH  PARTT— RBTRBAT  OF  TBB   HlMltTRT— BUN-IMPORTATION  LIMITBO,  WITU  THB  DUTT,  TO  TBAf 
STC^  BTC. 

Toe  beneficent  acta  of  1766,  removing  or  modifying  recent  legislative 
obstacles  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  colonies,  had  the  eftect  of 
renewing  the  enterprise  of  the  provincials  in  its  former  vigbr.  The  results 
open  the  interests  both  of  England  and  of  America,  though  embarrass- 
ments still  existed,  were  such  as  fully  to  justify  the  retreat  from  the  revenue 
experiments  of  the  preceding  years,  and  ought  to  have  precluded  every 
thought  of  their  revival.  The  year  1767  was  allowed  to  come  in  favor- 
ably, and  among  the  earlier  legislation  of  the  year  some  little  encourage- 
ments were  extended  to  colonial  trade.  Rice  was  permitted  free  export 
frona  the  colonies  to  Great  Britain  until  December  1  of  the  same  year,  and 
Sago-powder  and  Vermicelli  until  December  1,  1 781.  The  act  permitting 
the  export  of  Rice  in  British  built  ships,  navigated  according  to  law,  to 
any  part  of  Europe  south  of  Cape  Finisterre,  being  about  expiring,  was 
renewed.  The  free  import  into  England  of  Cochineal  and  Indigo  from 
America,  as  provided  in  an  act  of  1760,  was  also  continued. 

But  the  urgent  necessities  of  English  finance  still  endured.  The  House 
and  Window  tax  had  been  added,  in  1766,  to  the  burdens  of  the  realm, 
and  amid  the  embarrassments  which  surrounded  them,  a  ministry  which 
had  come  in  as  professed  friends  of  colonial  exemption,  and  which  was 
headed  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham  himself,  could  not  refrain  a  longing  look 
toward  the  abundant  resources  of  North  America.  Even  amid  the  good 
endeavors  of  1766,  a  coercive  essay  in  favor  of  the  defeated  principle  of 
taxation,  was  determined  upon.  As  the  preliminary  provision  was  made 
the  same  year  for  sending  troops  to  America,  and  by  the  amendment  to 
the  Mutiny  act,  alluded  to,  the  incipient  step  in  the  renewed  policy  was 
taken,  but  in  a  form  so  feeble  and  hesitating  as  to  make  the  attempt  ut- 
terly ridiculous.  It  was  solemnly  enacted  that  the  colonial  governments 
should  provide  the  troops  thus  sent  with,  in  addition  to  quarters,  the  cheap 
luxury  of  beer^  and  the  simple  condiments  of  salt  and  vinegar,  sharing 
thus,  slightly,  with  England  in  the  burden  of  the  support  of  this  standing 
force.  The  act  came  first  into  operation  in  New  York,  the  assembly  of 
which  colony  refused  to  issue  the  required  orders  for  its  enforcement,  and 
it  accordingly  failed. 

Late  in  the  spring  of  1767,  an  act  was  passed  for  making  the  collection 
system  within  tne  colonies  more  efficient  The  revenue  officers  in  the  col- 
onies were  often  obliged  to  apply  for  instructions  on  doubtful  points  to  the 
CJommissioners  of  the  Customs  in  London,  a  procedure  occasioning  much 
delay  and  inconvenience ;  to  avoid  which  it  was  now  enacted  that  resident 

*  Tills  with  one  more  number  will  claee  this  eeriea  of  papera  for  the  present,  Rt  leflst,  for  the 
rmiiii  utaied  i'l  the  Ibilowlng  extract  of  r  letter  to  the  editor  of  this  MRgazlne.    Mr.  Hale  writes :— 

^  I  have  met  with  a  miaforluno  which  miist  bring  to  an  immediate  ckise  the  series  on  the  Com- 
m^roe  «>r  the  United  i^tutes— a  deftrnctive  flre  at  Roodnut,  on  the  8th  inst^  pulverized  the  Courier 
^iflee,  and  with  It  about  two  thou«and  pagos  of  manuscript.  In  which  weie  all  my  notes  fur  the  (^om- 
mefce  of  thn  Unitad  States.  I  can  never  again  go  through  the  labors  1  endured  In  preparing  these 
«ois*,  and  without  such  labor  the  aeries  could  nerer  be  completed  in  any  Banner  at  all  corres^^oMl- 
9m  with  ibe  stjle  In  which  Ihey  thna  far  have  beea  carried." 
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Commissioners  of  the  Customs  should  be  appointed  for  America,  located 
at  Boston,  who  should  be  independent  in  their  functions  of  the  ComiuiB- 
sioners  in  England,  and  as  well  of  any  action  of  the  colonial  legislatures. 
This  was  followed  by  a  bill  for  levying  the  contemplated  taxes.  Al- 
though measures  referring  to  coercion  had  been  adopted,  it  was  yet  hoped 
the  form  of  the  new  scheme  was  such  as  would  avoid  the  objections  raised 
by  the  Americans  to  the  former  attempts.  Townshend,  the  Chancelor  cf 
the  Exchequer,  who  devised  the  project,  and  introduced  it  in  Parliament, 
boasted  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  knew  "  how  to  draw  a  revenue 
ft'om  the  colonies  without  giving  them  offense."  He  was  not  without  • 
reason  in  this  opinion  of  his  measure,  since  what  he  proposed  was  simply 
the  laving  of  duties  in  the  accustomed  style  upon  certain  articles  imported 
into  the  colonies.  The  Americans  had  always  submitted  to  acts  of  this 
character,  or  avoided  them  only  by  clandestine  means,  conceding  the  full 
power  of  Parliament  to  impose  them.  They  had  never  dreamed  of  sha^ 
ing  in  the  power  of  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  their  outward  trade. 
Could  they  ask  now  to  divide  that  authority? 

But  times  had  changed.  The  Americans  had  of  late  revised  some  of 
their  former  opinions.  The  Stamp  act,  and  the  accompanying  measures, 
had  set  them  to  the  study  of  the  British  constitution,  which  they  now 
comprehended  better  than  the  generality  of  British  statesmen  did.  Hav- 
ing discovered  that  representation  was  the  corollary  of  the  power  to  in^ 
they  became  sensible  also  that  under  the  authority  of  regulating  Conr 
merce  was  concealed,  in  one  of  its  most  effective  and  most  dangerous  forma, 
an  unchecked  power  of  taxation.  The  system  to  which  they  had  freely 
submitted  while  their  Commerce  was  in  its  infancy,  and  while  the  govern- 
ment was  disposed  to  leniency,  would  not  answer  for  the  developed  state 
of  tlie  now  important  interest,  and  for  the  existing  mood  of  the  supervis- 
ing )>ower.  Although,  to  avoid  collision  and  the  violence  of  a  sudden 
change  of  usages,  the  system,  so  far  as  it  had  gone,  might  for  the  present 
be  borne,  its  farther  extension  could  not  be  tolerated. 

During  the  sickness  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  in  May,  Mr.  Townshend 
intrtnluceii  his  bill,  laying  sundry  duties  upon  Glass,  Painters'  Colors,  Teai, 
Paper,  PasteKvird,  and  Paper  Hangings  imported  into  the  colonies  from 
Great  Britain.     The  revenue  from  these  duties  was  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  support  of  the  civil  governments  in  the  colonies,  and  the  balance,  ifl 
case  of  any  surplus,  to  be  paid  into  the  British  excheouer,  to  be  used  by 
Parliament  in  pn>vision  for  the  defense  of  the  colonies.     The  same  ad- 
abolished  the  dniwl>ack  l>efore  allowed  on  the  export  of  Chinaware  to 
America,  thus  saving  to  the  treasury  the  whole  original  duty  piud  on  the 
impi>rt  into  Great  Britain.     Although  professing  to  avoid  occa«on  of  of- 
fense to  tho  North  Americans,  the  autlior  of  this  act  saw  fit  yet  to  make 
it  the  vehicle  of  an  invidious  distinction  between  them  and  the  West  Id- 
dim  colonists.     While  its  action  upon  the  interests  of  the  former  was  only 
unfivoralvle^  it  encoaraged  the  planters  of  coffee  and  cacao  by  allowing  on 
exportation  from  Great  Britain  a  drawl^ck  of  the  whole  duty  payable  on 
ih«  import  of  those  articles.    The  act  passed  with  little  opposition,  in. 
Juno,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  29th  of  that  moDth. 

Immeiiiatejy  following  this  was  an  act  imposing  a  duty  of  2\  per  oeift 
ad  \'a)orMn  on  the  export  of  Rice  from  the  colonies. 

The  same  ac4  granted  the  partial  offset  u>  this  tax,  of  pennitiing  tb^ 
«Kp6rt  oC  Logwood  (hmb  any  of  th«  colonies  free.    The  northern  colonies 
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bad  be^Q  long  engaged  in  the  cutting  of  this  article  at  Honduras,  and  at 
this  time  there  was  exported  to  Holland  alone  from  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Rhode  Island,  1,000  to  1,500  tons  annually. 

Another  act  added  further  encouragement  to  the  cultivation  and  dress- 
ing of  Hemp  and  Flax  in  the  colonies,  providing  for  a  fund  of  £16,000  a 
year  for  the  payment  of  premiums,  <fec.,  to  be  raised  by  laying  additional 
duties  on  foreign  canvas  and  lawns  imported  for  consumption  into  Great 
Britain. 

Another  measure  was  a  coercive  effort  against  the  Assembly  of  the 
jM^vince  of  New  York,  suspending  the  legislative  functions  of  that  body 
in  all  other  matters,  until  it  should  furnish  the  troops  stationed  there  with 
the  supplies  required  in  the  amendment  to  the  Mutiny  Act. 

Such  was  the  legislation  of  1767 — in  its  main  features  more  unwise, 
oonsideriiig  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  than  that  of  any  preceding 
year.  The  popular  excitement  was  at  once  renewed  in  the  colonies, .and 
reached  nearly  the  height  it  had  attained  under  the  Stamp  Act  ,The 
writers  who  had  used  their  pens  with  such  effect  on  the  former  occasions, 
again  made  urgent  and  most  eloquent  appeals  to  the  public,  thruugh  the 
newspapers  and  by  pamphlets,  in  behalf  of  the  principles  of  freedom  from 
taxation  and  of  unrestricted  trade.  The  legitimate  issue  of  the  position 
concerning  the  inseparability  of  representation  and  the  power  of  taxing, 
aeaumed  in  the  former  case,  was  now  by  many  unhesitatingly  enunciated 
— ^the  complete  legislative  disjunction  of  the  colonies  from  the  empire. 

Boston,  as  before,  inaugurated  the  system  of  retaliative  measures  to  be 
followed  by  the  colonists  generally.  A  town  meeting  was  called  there  on 
the  28th  of  October,  at  which  several  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  unan- 
imous vote,  evincing,  as  MacPherson  complains,  ^*  a  determination  rather 
to  widen  than  to  heal  the  breach  with  the  mother  country,  and  to  direct 
their  attacks  against  her  Commerce,  which  they  considered  as  her  most 
vulnerable  part,  as  well  as  that  which  they  could  distress  without  the  in- 
fringement of  any  law." 

Tlie  preamble  to  these  resolutions  assumes  that  **  the  excessive  use  of 
foreign  superfluities  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  present  distressed  state  of 
this  town,  as  it  is  thereby  drained  of  its  money ;  which  misfortune  is  likely 
to  be  increased  by  means  of  the  late  additional  burdens  and  impositions 
00  the  trade  of  the  province,  which  threaten  the  country  with  poverty  and 
ruin."  To  remedy  the  evil,  it  was  therefore  resolved  immediately  to  lessen 
the  use  of  all  superfluities  imported  from  abroad,  totally  abstaining,  from 
the  1st  of  December,  from  the  use  of  the  following  foreign  articles,  viz.: 
"loaf-sugar,  cordage,  anchors,  coaches,  chaises  and  carriages  of  all  sorts, 
lu>rse  furniture,  men's  and  women's  hats,  men^s  and  women's  apparel  ready 
mnde,  household  furniture,  gloves,  men^s  and  women's  shoes,  sole-leather, 
iheathing  and  deck  nails,  gold,  silver,  and  thread  lace  of  all  sorts,  gold 
tad  silver  buttons,  wrought  plate  of  all  sorts,  diamonds,  stone  and  paste 
ware,  snuff,  mustard,  clocks  and  watches,  silversmiths*  and  jewelers'  ware, 
broadcloths  that  cost  above  lOs.  per  yard,  muffs,  furs  and  tippets,  and  all 
torts  of  millinery  ware,  starch,  women's  and  children's  stays,  fire-engines, 
Chinaware,  silk  and  cotton  velvets,  gauze,  pewterers'  hollow-ware,  linseed 
oil,  glue,  lawns,  cambrics,  silks  of  all  kinds  for  garments,  malt  liquors,  and 
cheese." 

As  the  natural  complement  of  this  non-importation  agreement,  it  was 
Airther  resolved,  **  by  all  prudent  ways  and  means,  to  encourage  the  man* 
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ufactures  of  British  America,  and  more  especially  those  of  this  proVinoe," 
and  they  particularly  recommended  to  the  public  attention  and  patronage 
the  manufacture*  of  two  of  the  articles  included  in  the  new  tariff-rGla* 
and  Paper.  They  resolved,  further,  to  retrench  all  superfluous  expense  of 
new  clothes,  <fec.,  at  funerals,  and  on  such  occasions  to  use  no  gloves  except 
those  of  American  manufacture. 

In  January,  1768,  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  prepared  a  petition  to 
t*he  king  against  the  late  otFensive  measures,  in  which  they  firmly  assert 
the  illegality  of  all  taxes  imposed  upon  the  colony  without  their  consent 
In  February  they  dispatched  a  circular  to  the  assemblies  of  the  colonies 
before  uniting  with  Massachusetts,  embodying  the  same  sentiments,  and 
inviting  their  co-operation  in  obtaining  a  redress  of  the  grievances  com- 
plained of  All  the  legislatures  so  invited  readily  concurred  in  the  princi- 
ples and  in  the  object  of  the  address. 

The  ministry,  though  perhaps  something  surprised  by  the  course  of  the 
colonists,  was  not  induced  to  a  relenting  mood.  On  the  contrary.  Gov. 
Bernard  was  instructed  to  make  an  imperative  demand  in  the  name  of  his 
majesty  upon  the  Massachusetts  assembly  to  rescind  the  resolution  adopt- 
ing the  circular  above  mentioned,  and  to  express  their  own  **  disapprobar 
tion  of  that  rash  and  hasty  proceeding."  Another  illustration  of  the  es- 
tablished partiality  to  the  Sugar  colonies,  and  also,  at  the  same  time, 
afforded,  by  an  act  encouraging  one  of  their  interests,  and  calculated  to 
depress  indirectly  a  corresponding  interest  of  New  England.  This  act 
permitted  a  drawback  of  the  duties  paid  on  the  import  into  Great  Britain 
of  Rum  and  Spirits,  the  produce  of  the  British  Sugar  colonies,  upon  its 
re-exportation,  and  exempted  them  also  from  the  excise  duties,  thougb 
under  full  proof,  from  the  25th  March.  An  act  passed  in  January,  ex- 
tended to  North  America  the  privilege,  already  granted  to  Ireland,  of  im- 
porting freely  into  Great  Britain  the  articles  of  Salted  Beet"i  Pork,  Bacon, 
and  Butter ;  but  this  was  with  no  intent  to  favor  or  to  quiet  the  colonies, 
but  was  a  measure  of  simple  necessity.  The  island  was  still  oppressed 
with  a  scarcity  of  food,  and  had,  in  1767,  paid  over  £1,000,000  in  money 
for  imported  corn.  Thus  favorable  was  the  situation  of  England  for  re- 
newing her  costly  experiments  upon  America. 

The  government  was  indeed  little  inclined  to  aid  any  farther  either  the 
Commerce  or  production,  except  of  particular  articles,  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican colonies.     It  was  rather  by  checks  upon  these  that  they  wished  to  re- 
strain their  dangerous  increase  of  population,  the  multiplication  of  their 
towns,  and  the  enlargement  of  their  powerful  marine.     In  some  branches 
of  navigation  the  colonies  were  suspected  to  already  equal  England.    The 
onue  cherished  fisheries  sunk  in  favor  as  producing  American  seamen  and 
an  American  naval  power,  rather  than  increasing  the  mariners  and  ship* 
ping  of  Britain.     Instead  of  auxiliaries  to  British  Commerce,  these  pro- 
vinces were  now  regarded  as  in  fact  its  rival.     Instead  of  requiring  aid  i* 
push  them  forward,  they  had  become  so  overgrown  and  self-reliant  thal^ 
measures  of  repression  were  felt  to  be  an  urgent  necessity. 

The  nonimportation  scheme  of  the  Bostonians  had  not  yet  been  carriedi 
into  efiect,  owing  to  the  want  of  co-operation  among  the  other  colonieai* 


*  The  year  1767  was  an  era  In  the  projo^fvas  of  cotton  roanufacturea,  beinsr  the  lime  of  tiie  inrm 
tion  in  Rugland,  by  HargraTe,  of  ttae  Spinnlns^Jenny,  by  which  tifkt  ihreada  ooald  b«  spun  at  OM 
inatHud  ui  one  siaglT,  aa  could  only  be  done  previooaly.  Arkwriiclit  took  out  hia  ttrat  paleiit  for  I 
Mllraly  nav  mathod  of  aplniiiif  •ottoo  yarn  fhmi  warpa  lo  r69,  and  pot  hi*  flnt  mUl  in  opMta 
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lo  were  loth  to  resort  to  a  measure  so  severely  affecting  their  own  in- 
vests. Another  effort  was  made  in  May,  and  non-importing  associations 
)re  organized  in  Massachusetts,  but  some  of  the  large  commercial  towns 
other  colonies  still  refusing  to  combine  in  the  project,  it  was  again  laid 
ide. 

Gov.  Bernard  preferred  his  demand  upon  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
usetts,  for  the  rescindal  of  the  resolution  adopting  the  obnoxious  circu- 
r,  in  May,  and  was  answered  by  a  determined  negative,  adopted  by  the 
rong  vote  of  92  to  1 7.  The  attempt  to  invade  the  freedom  of  legisla- 
te action  was  denounced  as  a  fresh  attack  upon  their  rights,  and  the 
Katrines  of  the  circular  were  re-aflBrmed  in  still  more  decided  terms. 
pen  which,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  the  governor  dissolved  that  refrac- 
ry  body. 

The  Commissioners  of  Customs  had,  in  the  meantime,  arrived  at  Boston, 
id  entered  upon  the  duties  of  their  office.  The  functions  of  this  new 
»wer  soon  brought  the  commissioners  in  collision  with  the  people.  A 
>op  belonging  to  the  active  popular  leader,  John  Hancock,  arriving  at 
oston  from  Madeira  with  a  cargo  of  wines,  an  officer  was  placed  on  board 
see  that  the  cargo  was  not  clandestinely  removed.  The  officer  was  con- 
led  in  the  cabin,  and  the  vessel  unloaded  during  the  night.  The  sloop 
as,  in  consequence,  seized  and  condemned,  the  10th  of  June.  There- 
>on,  the  people  of  the  town  assembled  in  a  state  of  high  excitement, 
imcd  a  custom-house  boat,  attacked  the  houses  of  the  commissioners, 
id  obliged  them  finally  to  take  refuge  on  board  the  Romney  ship-of-war. 
he  assembly  afterward  strongly  condemned  these  acts,  and  invited  the 
>vernor  to  prosecute  the  offenders ;  but  the  chance  of  conviction  was  so 
Dall,  it  was  not  deemed  worth  while  to  make  the  effort  A  more  efficient 
etbod  of  vindicating  the  law  was  deemed  by  his  excellency  to  be  ths* 
resence  of  an  armed  force,  the  favor  of  which  he  accordingly  requested. 
In  August,  the  merchants  of  Boston  again  took  up  the  subject  of  non- 
uportation,  and  entered  into  a  new  resolution  against  importing  any 
ntish  goods  from  January  1, 1769,  to  January  1, 1770,  except  salt,  coals, 
ih-hooks  and  lines,  hemp  and  duck,  bar-lead  and  shot,  wool-cards, «and 
ird-wire.  And  they  more  especially  resolved  not  to  import  any  tea,  pa- 
3r,  glass,  or  colors,  until  the  duties  lately  imposed  upon  these  articles 
lould  be  removed ;  nor  to  have  any  dealings  with  any  who  should  import 
lese  goods  from  any  other  c^olony.  The  merchants  of  Salem  and  other 
»wns  in  Massachusetts  entered  into  a  similar  agreement,  and  thus  Massa- 
lusetts  started  singly  the  scheme  of  non-importation,  by  the  action  of 
sr  people,  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  convention  chosen  to  supply  the 
ace  of  the  dissolved  assembly. 

The  request  of  the  governor  for  troops  to  enforce  the  new  measures  was 
nnplied  with,  two  regiments,  700  strong,  being  sent  to  Boston  from  Hal- 
sx,  and  landing  on  the  1st  of  October.  As  the  selectmen  of  Boston  re- 
laed  to  provide  them  quarters,  they  were  lodged  in  the  State  House,  and 
D  the  public  grounds.  Their  presence  only  irritated,  without  at  all  in- 
midating,  the  people. 

The  assembly  of  Virginia  followed  the  popular  movement  of  Massacha- 
stts,  in  regard  to  the  measure  of  non-importation,  completing  their  pur- 
086  after  a  dissolution,  which  the  governor.  Lord  Bottetourt,  had  declared, 
1  a  vain  attempt  to  prevent  the  project  Connecticut,  New  York,  Mary- 
lody  and  North  Carolina,  also  readily  came  into  the  compact,  and  the  rest 
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^  the  original  thirteen  joined  one  by  one.  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Georgia  were  very  reluctant  to  yield  their  assent,  but  were  induced 
to  do  so  by  the  threat  from  their  larger  neighbors  of  subjecting  them  to 
the  penalty  of  non-intercourse. 

The  year  1769  opened  without  any  change  of  policy  on  either  side, but 
rather  a  more  rigid  adherence  of  both  to  their  respective  systems.  In 
February,  Parliament  adopted  resolutions  much  stronger  than  any  meas- 
ure yet  entertained.  The  acts  of  the  Legislature  and  people  of  Massacho- 
setts  were  reprobated  in  the  most  energetic  terms.  Their  pretension  of 
not  being  bound  by  the  late  acts  of  Parliament  was  declared  "  illegal,  un- 
constitutional, and  derogatory  of  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain."  Their  conduct  was  pronounced  to  be  daring  insults  on 
his  majesty's  authority,  and  audacious  usurpations  of  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment. The  employment  of  force  for  the  suppression  of  these  treason- 
able practices  and  principles  was  sanctioned ;  and  it  was  requested  of  the 
king  to  direct  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to  cause  those  guilty  of  tresr 
•on  to  bo  arrested,  and  conveyed  to  England  for  trial.  The  Hon.  Thomis 
Pownal,  some  years  before  governor  of  Massachusetts,  warmly  defended 
the  people  of  that  colony  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  unavailing- 
ly  seconded  by  other  friends  of  the  colonies.  The  resolutions  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  161  to  65.  The  only  effect  was  to  call  forth  still 
stronger  affirmations  of  the  principles  before  advanced  by  the  colonial  Ur 
•emblies. 

But  Parliament  in  its  anger  did  not  forget  to  grant  a  few  favors  of  the 
secondary  class  to  the  colonies,  where  the  chief  gain  was  expected  to  be 
on  the  side  of  England.  The  permission  to  carry  rice  to  any  port  of  Eu- 
rope south  of  Cape  Finisterre,  and  to  any  places  in  America  south  of 
deorjria,  was  in  April  prolonged  to  June  24,  1774.  To  encourage  the 
languishing  silk  culture  in  the  Southern  colonies,  the  practice  of  purchas- 
ing the  cocoons  at  a  high-fixed  price  having  proved  inefficient,  was  changed 
for  a  bounty  upon  the  import  of  American  silk  into  Great  Britain,  brought 
in  vessels  legally  navigated,  the  rate  being  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  firom 
June  1, 1770,  to  June  1,  1777  ;  20  per  cent  for  the  next  seven,  and  15  per 
cent  for  the  third  |>eriod«of  seven  years.  The  import  of  raw  Hides  and 
Skins  from  Ireland  and  the  American  colonies  into  Great  Britain  was  pe^ 
mitted  for  five  years,  and  the  duty  on  seal-skins,  tanned  or  tawed,  was 
altered  to  three-halfpence  a  pound,  of  which  one  penny  was  allowed  to  be 
drawn  back  on  exportation  from  Great  Britain. 

On  the  18th  July,  an  act  of  violence  occurred  at  Newport,  R.  I.  Two 
vessels,  a  brig  and  a  sloop,  both  owned  in  Connecticut,  were  seized  by  di€ 
revenue  sloop  Liberty,  on  suspicion  of  having  on  board  contraband  goodly 
md  brought  into  that  port.  In  the  evening,  a  party  of  citizens  havinff 
seized  the  oaptaiil  of  the  ^rda  casta,  on  the  whari^  obliged  him  to  s^ 
on  boani  and  bring  off  his  crew ;  they  then  boarded  her,  nm  her  ashors» 
out  away  her  mast^  scuttled  her,  and  burned  her  boats.  The  vesseb 
sitized,  theroupon  weighed  anchor,  and  proceeded  on  tlieir  destination. 

The  Assemblies  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  had  been  dissolved  bf 
the  governors  of  these  colonies  for  a  refractory  disposition.  The  governor 
of  Massaohus^^tts  now  called  upon  the  Assembly  of  that  province  to  utef 
Ihe  trvH>[v»  (quartered  in  Boston,  which  they  most  peremptorily  refusing 
were  s|>eeilily  prorc^ed. 

Moanwhilo,  tko  Mm-impoctalkm  agrsomenl  was  in  vigoroos  operMtkNi, 


I  by  the  Northern  colonies  with  the  utmost  zeal.  Commit- 
tendence  were  appointed,  who  were  very  active  in  Uie  eier- 
mctionR.  Those  who  reftised  to  enter  into  the  agreement 
I  to  votes  of  censure ;  those  who  violated  it  were  published 
»  public  papers,  and  found  their  position  exceedingly  uncom- 
bed goods,  upon  their  arrival  in  the  colonies,  were  securely 
he  warehouses,  and,  in  some  instances,  were  sent  back  to 
the  South,  hoT^ever,  the  people  were  less  inclined  to  sub- 
mvenience  of  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  measure,  and  ob- 
mumer  that,  if  followed  by  the  North,  would  have  had  very 
in  causing  the  abandonment  of  the  ministerial  policy.  In 
iithem  colonies,  Carolina  and  Georgia,  there  was  indeed  an 
!  of  imports  from  Great  Britain  over  those  of  the  previous 
eot  of  the  measure  upon  the  trade  of  the  several  colonies  is 
he  following  statement  of  their  imports  from  jGreat  Britain 
in  1768  and  1769,  as  furnished  by  the  British  Custom-house 
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od £480^07  £32S,696 

490.674  76,981 

is 44 1 ,880  204,976 

£1,868,811  £604,608 

nd  Virginia 669^22  614,944 

Sooth  Carolina. 800,926  827,084 

66,662  68,841 

£1,026,900       £l/)00,869 

baerved  that  while  the  Northern  colonies  received  one-third 
t  from  Great  Britain  than  the  Southern  colonies,  in  1768| 
ok  from  her  only  half  the  quantity  received  by  the  latter, 

le  allowance  must,  however,  be  made  for  the  different  situa^ 
^o  sections.  The  Southern  colonies  were  entirely  devoted  to 
could  not  at  all  supply  themselves  from  their  own  resources 
dieted  articles,  many  of  which  were  prim.e  necessaries.  Eng- 
the  great  market  for  their  produce,  which  it  was  necessary 
md  thither  to  obtain  the  means  of  living,  and  for  which  they 
mij  receive  British  manufactures.  To  suspend  the  trade  of 
h  England  to  the  degree  effected  by  the  North;  was  an  utter 
though  much  more  might  have  been  done,  had  the  planters 
i^us  enough  to  turn  their  attention  to  new  'markets  on  the 
tinent. 

,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  important  staple  depending  on 
Its  nu&rket  For  Uieir  own  exportable  products,  they  found 
unly  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  south  of  Europe ;  and  it 
irough  the  profits  of  this  trade  that  they  were  able  to  main* 
nmerce  witn  England.  Thus,  in  regard  to  the  province  of 
hile  her  imports  from  England  dwindled  down  from  above 
1768,  to  below  £76,000  in  1769,  she  received  in  the  latter 
tern  the  West  Indies,  £l4«n7  tern  the  tooth  of  Eoro^ 
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and  £697  from  Africa.  Somewhat  through  their  legitimate  foreign  tisde, 
hami>ered  as  it  was  in  regard  to  return  goods,  hut  more  from  their  co&- 
traband  traflSc,  especiaUy  in  the  West  Indies  and  at  the  .Fisheries,  the 
Nortliern  people  could  obtain  partial  supplies  of  French  and  Dutch  mano- 
£EUitures. 

l^ut  these  were  furnished  generally  at  dearer  rates  than  the  British 
goods,  and  under  existing  regulations  were  brought  into  the  country  with 
difficulty.  The  Turk's  Islands  appear  to  have  been  a  principal  depot  for 
this  traitic,  so  far  as  carried  on  in  1769.  Formerly,  these  islands  vere 
visited  merely  for  salt,  but  of  late  years  had  been  settled  by  Bermudians, 
and  made  an  entrepot  for  vessels  from  the  Northern  colonies,  the  Dutch 
islands  of  St  Eustatia  and  Curacoa,  and  from  Cuba  and  Hispaniola.  No 
custom-house  being  established  there,  these  visitants  bad  made  it  the 
theater  of  a  trade  between  themselves  in  the  products  and  manufactures  of 
their  respective  countries.  In  17(59  the  traffic  at  this  rendezvous  became 
much  enlarged.  Between  March  2d  and  November  16th  there  were  110 
vessels  arrived  at  these  islands  from  North  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
It  was  observed  tliat  the  inhabitants  of  the  Turk's  Islands  were  dressed  in 
French  cloths,  and  it  was  apprehended  that  by  the  foreign  goods  supplied 
the  non-importing  colonies  through  this  ch<nunel,  their  endurance  of  that 
system  would  be  rendered  so  easy,  that  it  might  be  indefinitely  pro- 
tracted. 

Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  superintending  committees  and  of 
tlie  general  body  of  merchants,  English  goods  were  also  sometimes  clan- 
destinely brought  in  from  other  places.  Some  such  importations  may 
have  been  received  from  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland.  But 
the  amount  from  these  quarters  was  prol»ably  not  large,  attention  being 
strongly  directed  thither  in  the  purj>ose  of  baffling  the  hope  there  indulged 
of  making  the  difficulties  of  the  other  colonies  an  occasion  of  profit  to 
themselves.  The  imports  of  these  extreme  Northern  provinces  from  Great 
Britain  increased  from  £178,000  in  1768,  to  £202,000  in  1769;  butlhii 
addition  would  have  replaced  only  a  small  part  of  the  diminution  in  the 
imjH^rts  of  either  New  England  or  New  York,  and  even  the  enlarged 
amount  of  1769,  was  really  much  below  the  average  sent  to  these  tipper 
colonies  in  previous  years. 

Another  resource  of  the  North  was  in  the  vigorous  prosecntion  of  their 
young  manufactures,  which,  small  as  they  yet  were,  enabled  them  to  pro- 
vide tlio  supply  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  necessaries,  and  some  evei 
of  the  luxuries  which  Uioy  h,*id  l>ecn  atvustomed  to  receive  from  Englasd. 
It  is  mentioneii  that  the  class  of  students  graduating  at  Hairard  Colleg* 
in  1 1 70  ap^>oare<.i  in  blark  cloth  of  domestic  manufacture. 

But  whatever  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  the  non-importing  policy  vfli 
derivfHl  by  the  Northern  colonies  from  these  various  sources,  the  poisitifS 
evidonoo  of  their  ajjroomont  Iving  well  observed,  and  therefore  in  effectif^ 
ofH^ration  to^  ar\i  tlie  desired  end,  was  in  the  inconvenience  which  the  peo- 
ple of  that  se^^tion  endureii  The  merchants  felt  seriously  the  weight  rf 
the  burtien  they  had  voluntarily  im]K>sed  upon  themselves,  although  floft 
inclined  to  abandon  the  etfort.  The  retst  of  the  oommiinity  got  som^ 
tiling  uneasy.  The  superintending  rommittees  were  aoeused  of  harshncii 
and  iKUtiality.  Different  seaports  became  jealous  of  each  otfaer^  respeti 
ior  the  oontracU  and  there  were  mutu.^l  ihanres  of  extensive  infractioB* 
k  WM  ielt  to  be  veiy  i^iegnivaung  that  the  North  mint  maiob  vp  by  jf^ 
UmAiom  of  their  bttixlen  for  the  breaches  of  th«  agreoneni  bj  the  Soiitb. 
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The  ^ect  of  the  non-importation  policy  was  severely  felt  by  the  En^ 
lish  niercbants,  and  the  sufiering  thus  induced  was  extending  to  the  other 
interests  of  the  kingdom.  The  exports  of  Great  Britain,  which  in  1768 
amounted  to  £2,:)'78,000,  had  fallen  off  in  1769  to  £1,634,000,  the  reduc- 
tion in  tea  alone  being  from  £182,000  to  £44,000.  The  cry  was  general 
for  a  repeal  of  the  unwise  acts  which  had  provoked  this  ruin. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  was  another  total  revolution  in  the 
ministry.     Several  of  these  political  convulsions  occurred  thus  far  during 
the  American  troubles,  which  were  the  grand  perturbing  element  of  Britr 
ish  politics.     It  had  been,  through  this  period,  the  practice  of  each  new 
premier  to  enter  upon  his  office  with  some  concession  to  the  colonists  as 
the  basis  for  restonng  friendly  relations    Lord  North  followed  the  custom, 
and  relapsed  as  speedily  as  his  predecessors  into  the  coercive  policy.     In 
accordance  witli  the  earnest  petition  of  the  merchants  engaged  in  the 
American  trade,  he  brought  in  a  bill  on  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  after  the 
son- intercourse  agreement  had  been  fourteen  months  in  force,  repealing 
so  much  of  the  act  of  1767  as  imposed  duties  on  glass,  red  and  white  lead, 
painters'  colors,  paper  and  pasteboard,  imported  into  the  colonies  from 
Great  Britain.    The  drawback  on  Chinaware  exported  to  the  colonies,  re- 
pealed in  the  act  laying  these  duties,  was  also  restored  ;  but  the  duty  on 
Tea  was  retained  as  an  assertion  of  the  right  to  tax  the  colonies,  whicn,  in 
so  humble  a  form,  and  coupled  with  concessions  so  important,  it  was 
hoped  the  Americans  would  acquiesce  in.    The  premier,  in  behalf  of  his 
scheme,  urged  the  embarrassments  of  British  Commerce,  which  could  be 
in  no  other  way  removed.    Ho  held  out  the  prospect  of  restored  harmony. 
He  declared  the  act  of  1767  impolitic,  even  if  it  had  been  quietly  enforced, 
gs  the  taxes  were  laid  mainly  upon  British  manufactures,  which  should  be 
encouraged,  rather  than  burdened. 

The  measure  was  energetically  opposed.  Mr.  Grenville  condonned  the 
new  policy  as  imperfect  and  inconsistent  On^  system  or  the  other,  he 
laid,  should  be  thoroughly  adopted,  instead  of  a  vain  effort  to  combine 
both.  Many  insisted  that  the  act  to  be  repealed,  instead  of  having  failed, 
could  and  should  be  enforced.  To  retreat,  they  declared,  was  fatal.  Gov. 
Pownall  moved  to  make  the  repeal  complete,  by  including  the  Tea  duty. 
The  motion  was  negatived  by  204  to  142;  the  bill  was  passed  as  pre- 
sented, and  received  the  royal  approbation  on  the  12th  of  April. 

The  merchants  and  popular  leaders  in  Massachusetts  saw  in  this  meas- 
ure neither  occasion  for  thanks,  nor  for  the  relaxation  of  their  retaiiative 
policy.     They  beheld  in  it  rather  a  cause  for  fear.     It  was  only  an  in- 
sidious attempt,  they  thought,  to  lull  the  colonies  into  quiet,  without 
really  making  any  surrender.     For  nothing  could  be  said  to  be  really 
given  up,  while  the  pith  of  the  obnoxious  act,  the  right  to  tax  the  colonies, 
was  still  asserted,  and  even  retained  in  practical  force.     As  the  measure 
of  non-importation  had  forced  the  partial  abandonment  of  the  British 
acheme,  its  complete  relinquishment  should  be  compelled  by  full  continu- 
ance of  that  effective  agent.     The  exasperation  occasioned  in  the  public 
mind  of  Massachusetts  by  the  collision  between  the  people  of  Boston  and 
the  British  soldiers  on  the  very  day  the  repeal  act  was  introduced,  gave 
increased  energy  to  this  determination.     It  was  feared  the  other  colonies 
miffht  be  inclined  to  an  inopportune  yielding  at  this  point,  where  only  • 
iBtUe  more  fiiinness  seemed  likely  to  secure  a  full  victory ;  and  lest  cans* 
tif  eomplaint  should  seem  scarce,  the  Assembly  of  the  pi^ovince  added  la 
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the  retention  of  the  tea  duty,  the  old  restraints  existing  upon  the  pnnuit 
of  manufacturing  industry,  and  openly  denied  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
legislate  at  all  in  regard  to  colonial  concerns. 

The  fears  of  Massachusetts  regarding  the  disposition  of  the  other  colo- 
nies were  verified.  The  spirit  of  discontent  rapidly  subsided,  and  they 
were  glad  of  any  occasion  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  burden  of  a  measore 
that  was  becoming  very  uncomfortable.  Some  of  the  smaller  colonies  had 
made  movements  against  the  system^  which  were  suppressed.  But  at 
length,  New  York  openly  broke  away  from  the  restriction,  determining  to 
import  all  goods  which  were  free  of  duty.  Rhode  Island  followed  the  ex- 
ample ;  other  colonies  were  ready  to  join,  and  Massachusetts  could  do  no 
otherwise  than  yield  to  the  general  inclination.  The  exclusion  was  there- 
fore limited  to  Tea — an  article  that  might  be  dispensed  with  without 
positive  suffering,  or  which  might  be  clandestinely  imported  from  Hdltnd. 
But  the  effect  of  the  single  inhibition  of  that  article,  though  severely  Mt 
by  the  East  India  Company,  was  not  sufficiently  general  to  induce  ft  re- 
peal of  the  duty  upon  it,  and  both  the  tax  and  the  exclusion  were  therefore 
sustained  for  several  years. 


Art.  IT.— HERCANTIIK   BIOGRIPHT: 

JAMES  JOHNSON .• 

Jamks  Johnson  was  bom  at  North  Andover,  Massachusetts,  March  S, 
1783.  In  the  early  days  of  his  boyhood,  he  enjoyed  the  common  sdnn- 
tages  of  the  public  school  of  his  native  town ;  and  scaroely  any  other  op- 
portunities of  education  in  seminaries  of  learning  were  ever  afforded  hiO' 
The  practical  teachings,  however,  which,  in  this  country,  come  home  to 
all,  were  not  neglected  by  him ;  and,  if  he  could  not  be  called  a  leimd 
man,  he  could,  witli  strict  truth,  be  said  to  be  toell  educated  and  highly  in- 
teiligent  When  quite  younff,  he  entered  the« store  of  David  Howe,* 
well-known  trader  of  Haverhill,  then  engageil  in  a  large  country  bouneaa. 
There  he  remained  till  after  he  attained  his  majority. 

Mr.  Johnson  came  to  Boston  in  1806,  to  commence  business  for  himself 
with  a  cash  capital  of  less  tlian  one  hundred  dollars,  but  with  a  fund  d 
good  principle,  economical  habits,  and  energetic  purpose,  which  afforded 
a  surer  guaranty  of  ultimate  success  than  any  amount  of  mere  moiMf 
would  have  done. 

Like  him  who  has  reflected  upon  tlie  mercantile  community,  not  oidf 
of  Boston,  but  of  the  whole  country,  the  credit  acquired  by  the  able  dit* 
charge  of  the  highest  diplomatic  function  which  that  country  recogniieBt 
Mr.  Johnson  never  ignoi^  the  humble  b^nnings  of  his  prosperous  Ufe> 

*  The  toUowinf  brief  biographletl  ikelcli  of  one  who,  for  neeriy  flfly  yeuB,  was  weB  Inova* 
•a  upright*  ngaetooa,  ead  •ucceMftal  merchuit,  wm  origiAelly  prepered  for  Uie  BoetOD  IHUf  di^ 
titr.  The  writer  knew  him,  more  or  leu  Intimately,  for  upward*  of  thirty  yean.  For  more  tki> 
half  that  period,  he  has  often  met  him  In  near  boainess  relatione.  What  he  haa  aald,  Ihcrafof^^ 
the  reealt  of  pereooal  kttowledse.  To  thoee  who  were  beet  aequaiated  with  Mr.  JohiieoB*  *•*■'' 
oeBeaelee  of  bis  cbiragfr  wUl  not  appear  ovetataled.  To  otben  who  may  mm  thaw  pagi>r'^ 
— |y  aaaewaiy  to  eay^  that  hto  rtmpBeity  Mi  hoallliy  wara  ao  gwataataoBaiMlftwiaii**^ 
•fttHTtraocsftwerthaiiiMatMteABAblalUs.  a-^ 
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He  began  business  in  a  shop  in  Union-street,  of  small  capacity  and 
[^heap  rent  He  bought  his  goods  in  moderate  quantities,  and  was  not 
ishamed  to  take  them  home,  oftentimes,  under  his  own  arm.  His  profits 
irere  not  at  first  large,  and  his  accumulations  were  slow,  especially  during 
the  dark  and  troublous  times  of  the  embargo  and  the  war.  He  has  often 
been  heard  to  saj  that,  for  the  first  fifteen  years  after  he  came  to  Boston, 
be  gained,  besides  his  frugal  living,  but  little  more  than  his  experience  and 
good  name.  These,  however,  were  invaluable  to  him.  In  these  he  laid 
the  deep  and  solid  foundation  of  that  honorable  mercantile  character 
which  carried  him  on  in  continued  and  complete  success. 

In  1817,  Mr.  Johnson  formed  a  business  connection  with  the  late  Wil- 
liam Sewall,  and  soon  after  commenced  the  importation  of  British  dry 
goods.     For  this  purpose  he  twice  visited  England,  in  1822  and  1824. 

About  the  year  1825,  when  New  England  capitalists  be^an  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  extensive  manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  this  firm  directed 
its  attention  largely  to  that  interest,  and,  in  one  of  its  departments,  soon 
took  the  lead.  It  was  here,  as  a  commission  merchant,  standing  between 
and  acting  for  both  the  manufacturer  and  purchaser,  that  his  powers  as 
an  intelligent,  upright,  and  liberal-minded  man  of  business  were  fully  de- 
veloped. 

His  object  did  not  seem  to  be  to  manage  his  affairs  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  to  himself  an  ample  fortune,  but  he  appeared  always  to 
be  anxious  that  others  should  share  in  his  success.  Whilst,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  his  calling,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  his  own  right  to  a  fair  pro- 
fit from  his  mercantile  transactions,  he  ever  had  an  equal  eye  to  the  good 
of  those  who  entrusted  their  business  to  his  care.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
without  exaggeration,  that  he  appeared  to  labor  with  more  zeal  to  pro- 
mote their  interests  than  his  own.  That  large  group  of  successful  fiannel 
manufacturers,  who  have,  for  so  long  a  time,  resorted  to  him  as  to  a  coun- 
selor and  friend,  bear,  by  their  prosperity,  a  living  and  lasting  testimony 
to  the  unselfishness  of  his  conduct.  The  veterans  in  this  line,  who,  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  have  uninterruptedly  kept  their  accounts  with  him, 
are  among  the  warmest  in  speaking  his  praise.  His  counting-room  was  a 
favorite  resort ;  and  there  his  numerous  business  associates  loved  to  listen 
to  his  words  of  counsel  and  advice,  uttered  in  his  peculiar,  racy  manner ; 
but  leaving  always  a  residuum  of  sound  sense  and  practical  wisdom  which 
could  not  pass  unheeded. 

Although,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Johnson  employed  a 
portion  of  his  wealth  in  foreign  Commerce,  yet  it  was  in  the  mercantile 
house  which  he  founded  that  his  chief  interest  centered.  The  name  of 
his  firm  has  long  been  regarded,  not  only  in  Boston,  but  wherever  its  ex- 
tensive business  has  spread,  as  synonymous  with  uprightness  and  mercan- 
tile honor.  He  left  it  a  significant  monument  of  uis  sagacity  and  integ- 
rity. It  is  pleasant  to  feel  the  assurance  that,  under  the  direction  of  those 
who,  by  education  and  sympathy,  as  well  as  by  the  ties  of  relationship, 
have  been  wont  to  honor  Ids  character,  and  co-operate  in  his  efforts,  it  wfll 
be  preserved,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  unchanged. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  a  good  specimen  of  the  merchant  of  the  old  school. 
He  belonged  to  that  class  by  which  Boston  has  long  been  so  proudly  distin- 
guished, but  which  has  had  such  large  inroads  made  in  its  numbers  by  the 
imth,  within  a  short  time,  of  a  Perkins,  a  Lawrence,  an  Appleton,  a  Wales, 
and  a  WiggleeworUu    He  regarded  the  solid  qualities  of  aagaoity,  indua- 
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try,  and  integrity,  rather  than  the  mere  showy  and  forward  smartnea 
which  not  unfrequently  places  its  possessor  for  a  time  in  a  position  of  note 
in  the  business  community,  but  often  leaves  him,  before  middle  life,  a 
bankrupt  in  property  and  reputation.  He  well  knew  the  snares  that 
awaited  him  who  "  makes  haste  to  be  rich."  He  would  not,  for  hope  of 
great  and  speedy  gains,  embark  in  extraordinary  and  hazardous  specula- 
tions, but  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  from  the  commencement  to 
the  close  of  his  long  career. 

He  was  not  a  public  man  in  the  ordinary  use  of  that  phrase.  Hi8  8e^ 
vices  were  highly  valued  as  a  director  in  some  of  the  financial  and  other 
institutions  connected  with  mercantile  aflairs;  but  his  name  was  never 
brouffht  forward  for  political  honors  or  promotion.  He  well  understood 
that  his  talents  would  be  more  usefully  employed  by  giving  his  undivided 
efforts  to  the  calling  he  had  chosen.  He  took  no  narrow  view  of  the  vo- 
cation of  the  merchant.  He  knew  that  it  afforded  a  field  for  the  fiill  ex- 
ercise of  some  of  the  noblest  gifts  and  graces  that  adorn  and  bless  the 
human  mind. 

It  has  been  said  by  Roscoe — no  mean  authority  on  such  a  subject— 
"that  of  all  the  bonds  by  which  society  is  at  this  day  united,  those  of 
mercantile  connection  are  the  most  numerous  and  most  extensive."  The 
distinguished  biographer  of  the  Florentine  merchant,  who  has  made  fa- 
miliar to  the  world  the  name  and  the  fame  of  Lorenzo  De  Medici,  proved 
by  his  own  example  that  a  life  of  active  business  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  highest  culture  and  the  most  liberal  patriotism  and  philanthropy.  Mr. 
Johnson,  whilst  pursuing  earnestly  and  chiefly  the  business  of  his  choice, 
kept  up  a  general  interest  in  the  political,  religious,  and  social  afiairs  of 
the  community  in  which  he  dwelt  Though  not  an  active  politician,  he 
prized  highly  the  privilege  of  voting,  and  always  exercised  that  right  in- 
telligently. 

The  youthful  and  eloquent  Buckminster  was  ordained  as  the  minister  oC 
the  Brattle-street  Church  the  year  before  Mr.  Johnson  came  to  Boston- 
Under  his  pastoral  care,  and  that  of  all  of  his  honored  successors,  he  eon^ 
tinued  a  member  of  that  religious  society,  and  a  constant  attendant  on  th^ 
Sunday  services  there,  till  within  a  few  years;  when,  on  his  removal  t«r 
another  part  of  the  city,  he  selected  a  nearer  place  of  worship.  He  showed^ 
in  his  daily  life,  that  ho  not  only  listened  attentively  to  the  teachings  tm 
religion,  but  governed  his  life  by  its  rules.  He  often  reminded  tha 
around  him  of  the  good  man  mentioned  by  the  Psalmist : — 

"  Who  to  his  plighted  vows  and  trusts 
Has  ever  firmly  stood  ; 
And,  though  ho  promise  to  his  loss, 
He  makes  his  promise  good.*' 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Johnson^s  interest  in  religio 
matters  greatly  increased,  and  he  made  a  public  profession  of  his  taitl^ 
A  more  truly  humble,  sincere,  and  consistent  Christian  is  seldom  found. 

Though  never  married,  he  was  by  no  means  unsocial  is  his  dispositiotfi 
He  loved  to  gather  around  him,  without  ceremony  or  display,  in  thssi 
homo  which  he  made  for  others  more  than  for  himself,  liis  affectiona—— 
relatives  and  friends,  and  to  render  them  happy.  _ 

He  never,  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  forgot  the  home  of  his  chiJ^B 
hood.    His  native  town  and  the  associates  of  his  early  years  were  alwi^B 


bim.  On  the  days  of  the  anDual  Thanksgiving  and  Fast  he  was 
here,  and  attended  the  religious  services  as  well  as  enjoyed  social 
rie  with  his  friends. 

ok  a  strong  interest  in  the  Rural  Cemetery  which  has  lately  been 
ted  at  that  place,  and  prepared  a  lot  for  himself  only  a  short  time 
e  was  called  to  occupy  it. 

id  reached  a  ripe  old  age,  of  more  than  "  three  score  years  and 
len,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  usual  health,  and  in  the  full  possession 
s  faculties,  at  the  close  of  a  day  of  active  business  in  which  he 
)n  a  part  with  his  accustomed  zest,  on  his  way  to  his  quiet  home, 
faltered ;  and,  on  reaching  the  door,  he  fell,  and  was  taken  to  his 
here  he  soon  peacefully  slept,  no  more  to  wake  on  earth.  He 
the  26th  of  April,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  surrounded  by  those 
ed  and  respected  him.  It  was  a  beautiful  and  fitting  close  to  a 
1  useful  life. 

"  Of  no  distemper,  of  no  blast,  he  died, 
Bat  fell  like  aatomn  fruit  that  mellowed  long." 

uneral  took  place  from  "  The  Second  Church,"  in  Bedford-street, 
pday,  April  28th,  1855.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  family,  in  ac- 
e  with  the  well-known  retiring  habits  of  the  deceased,  to  have 
vate  services  at  the  house.  But,  at  the  request  of  many  mercan- 
ids,  they  yielded  their  wishes  to  the  general  desire  for  a  more  pub- 
nonial  of  respect.  The  stores  of  many  merchants  throughout  the 
'e  closed  at  the  time,  and  the  church  was  filled  with  an  assembly 
re  mourners.  After  a  few  appropriate  remarks  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
I,  the  minister  of  the  church ;  selections  from  the  Scriptures  by 
.  Mr.  Lothrop,  his  former  pastor ;  a  prayer  by.  Rev.  Mr.  Robbins ; 
>lemn  chant  by  the  choir — the  remains  were  taken  to  North  An- 
o  be  placed  in  the  grave  which  he  had  selected,  within  sight  of 
i  where  he  was  bom. 

),  too,  were  evinced,  by  the  people  of  that  place,  the  unmistakable 
>f  respect  which  are  shown  only  to  those  who  are  truly  worthy. 
iTch  was  thrown  open  to  receive  the  remains,  and  funeral  services 
ain  performed. 

3f  the  most  touching  tokens  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  John- 
s  paid  by  the  manufacturers  of  North  Andover,  on  the  occasion  of 
jral.  The  noisy  rattling  of  machinery,  and  the  busy  hum  of  spin- 
loom,  which  have  been  heard  there  almost  incessantly  through 
joy  and  sorrSw,  for  so  many  years,  were  on  that  day  hushed — a 
at  expressive  tribute,  alike  creditable  to  the  proprietors,  and  to  him 
nemory  they  thus  sought  to  honor. 

dose  this  brief  memoir  with  the  remarks  made  at  his  funeral  by 
r.  Chandler  Robbins : — 

have  assembled  for  no  empty  pageant ;  for  no  vain  pomp  ;  for  no  heart- 
day  of  grief ;  for  no  formal  eulogy.  Wc  have  come  to  the  house  of  God 
fy  no  vanity  of  partial  friendship ;  to  indulge  no  ostentatious  taste ;  to 
to  no  unworthy  pride. 

fiunily  and  kindred  of  our  deceased  brother,  whose  remains  are  before  us, 
Bctantly  yielded  their  own  wish  for  a  private  and  quiet  funeral  (more 
le  to  their  own  feelings  and  consistent  with  the  character  of  the  deceased) 
xmtaoeoas  and  reiterated  request  of  his  numerous  associates  and  friends, 
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whose  hearts  prompted  the  deeire  to  participate  in  this  hist  tribate  of  respect  to 
his  memory. 

"  This  church,  too,  has,  of  its  own  accord,  thrown  open  its  doors,  to  recave  «i 
its  altar  the  lifeless  form  of  one  of  its  truest  friends  and  firmest  supporters,  and 
fairest  though  meekest  ornaments ;  whose  venerable  image  has  been  intimatelj 
associated  with  its  sacred  ceremonies,  and  to  whom  its  very  walls  and  stones  were 
dear. 

"  We  come  to  bury  an  humble-minded  man — ^upright,  sincere,  and  kind ;  who 
feared  his  God,  and  loved  his  fellow-men,  and  faithfully  served  his  Heavenly  Mas- 
ter by  an  open  confession  of  allegiance,  by  an  outward  walk  of  obedience,  tnd, 
better  than  all,  by  a  secret  conformity  of  spirit.  We  pay  him  these  honors  the 
more  willingly,  because  ho  did  not  covet  them ;  and  the  heartiness  of  oor  fonenl 
tribute  is  the  more  profound,  because  it  was  neither  solicited  nor  expected. 

"  At  the  interment  of  such  a  man,  the  simplest  services  are  the  best  There 
was  a  degree  of  grandeur  in  the  simplicity  of  his  own  character,  which  we  would 
recognize,  if  we  may  not  be  able  to  express,  in  his  obsequies. 

"  We  bury  him  only  with  the  Word  of  God  and  with  prayer ;  with  the  hn- 
guage  that  is  suited  to  the  lowliness  of  man,  and  the  language  that  declares  the 
loftiness  of  (xod  ;  with  the  language  that  expresses  our  own  dependence  and  frail- 
ty and  submission,  and  the  language  that  reveals  to  us  everlasting  consolatioD  and 
strength." 


Art.  T.— SHOULD  THK  USURY  LAWS  BE  REPEALED  t 

OR  THE  WAT  IN  WHICH  DIFFERENT  MSN  LOOK  UPON  THE  SAME  QUSSTIOH.* 
THE   AFFIRMATIVE. 

There  is  nothing  more  unaccountable  than  the  tenacity  with  which 
some  men  cling  to  the  Usury  Laws.    Ever  eager  to  break  in  upon  old 
customs  and  opinions,  no  matter  in  how  much  wisdom  they  are  founded, 
merely  because  are  old,  these  laws,  bearing  their  absurdity  on  their  fiwse, 
opposed  to  every  principle  of  common  sense,  taking  their  rise  in  the  igno- 
rance and  superstition  of  the  past,  they  cling  to,  with  the  most  obstinate 
perseverance,  and  in  defiance  of  the  weight  of  unanswerable  argument, 
which  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  allow  them  still  to  disgrace 
our  statute  aook.     How  Moses  and  Aristotle  would  be  amazed,  if  they 
were  to  come  back  to  the  earth  and  find  that  a  local  law  of  the  Jews  en* 
acted  by  them,  and  a  mere  '^  ipse  dixit "  of  the  other,  had  been  the  prolific 
parents  of  so  much  deformity  and  nonsense !     Whaf  makes  this  course  of 
action  the  more  unaccountable  is,  that  the  laws  act  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  object  which  they  wish  to  obtain.    There  is  hardly  a  borrower  in  ihm 
land  who  does  not  suffer  from  them.     It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  mone^ 
daily  rules  above  the  legal  rate,  that  transactions  are  daily  made  in  10S 
above  that  rate,  the  lender  always  requiring  an  equivalent  for  the  risk  b^ 
runs  in  breaking  the  laws ;  besides  this  it  has  given  rise  to  the  whole  sys*^ 
tem  of  brokerage,  the  expenses  of  which  are  of  course  paid  by  the  bor^ 
rower. 

*  The  writer  oflhla  artid*.  In  a  leUer  to  Um  edlUM-,  Myi:  »*  I  Uy  no  datm  to  originaUtj, as  moitfV 
Ifnot  an  my  poaiUons  have  bean  adranoed  tn  back  aumbera  of  the  MtrthmmU^  and  tlia  Bmmkm^^^ 
Magaatnaa.**  liaadda,«*My  o^cctwaatomakeaaoompMaaitatainentor  both  atdaaoTlkaqoa^M 
lloiB  at  I  cooM,  In  ordar  looontnit  tba  nannar  in  vhich  dlflbrent  penooa  ragard  tlia  Mma  polal.*^^ 
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But  what  is  the  testimony  of  history  ?  Are  there  no  facts  in  this  records 
'  the  past  to  teach  us  the  impolicy  of  the  Usury  Laws  ?     In  Holland,  up 

the  time  of  the  code  Napoleon,  usury  laws  had  no  existence,  and  the 
to  of  interest  was,  for  a  very  long  period,  lower  in  that  country  than  in 
ly  other  portion  of  £urope,  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam  never  reached  more 
an  five,  sometimes  as  low  as  two-and-a-half  and  three  per  cent  In  £ng- 
nd,  on  the  hest  security  during  the  same  period  it  ranged  from  five  to 
▼en teen  per  cent  In  Mahometan  countries,  notwithstanding  the  posi- 
▼e  prohibition  of  the  Koran,  the  rate  is  ten  or  twenty  times  as  high  as 
le  ordinary  one  in  £urope.  We  have,  moreover,  instances  in  France, 
ironia,  Genoa,  and  Barcelona,  where  the  lowering  of  the  rate  by  law  in- 
reased  it  in  fact.  In  Austria,  Russia,  and  the  United  States,  the  market 
ite  for  money  is  almost  always  above  the  legal  one.  But  the  example  of 
Qgland  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  all  that  the  opponents  of  the  Usury 
Aws  desire.  Since  1883  there  has  been  in  that  country  a  virtual  repeal 
f  these  laws,  any  rate  of  interest  being  legal  on  documents  not  having 
lore  than  twelve  months  to  run,  and  yet  we  see  none  of  those  exorbitant 
ates  which  restrictive  croakers  are  so  fond  of  predicting ;  on  the  contrary, 
tie  rates  there  are  almost  always  about  one-half  of  what  they  are  in  the 
Tnited  States,  where  Usury  Laws  exist  How  any  honest  man  not  actu- 
Uy  demented,  can  be  aware  of  these  facts  and  still  support  the  laws,  is 
eally  beyond  our  comprehension.  Theory  must  ever  give  place  to  fact, 
Ad  after  the  array  of  these  which  we  have  given,  we  must  consider  the 
question  as  forever  settled,  and  that  nothing  more  is  needed  to  prove  the 
mpolicy  of  the  existing  laws.  Yet  the  farther  we  continue  the  examina- 
ion  of  it  the  more  supremely  absurd  does  the  position  of  our  opponents 
kppear.  What  is  ffold,  that  it  should  be  regulated  by  different  laws  from 
my  other  article  of  merchandise? 

It  is  every  day  quoted  in  the  "  prices  current,"  and  the  stamp  which  the 
(ovemment  puts  on  it  does  nothing  ihore  than  give  us  a  certificate  of  its 
reight  and  fineness,  to  facilitate  exchanges,  which  would  be  made  whether 
rovemment  stamped  the  gold  or  not  The  mere  fact  of  gold  being  used 
»  currency  does  no  more  take  away  from  it  its  character  as  an  article  of 
aerchandise,  than  it  would  take  it  away  from  rags  should  they  be  used  for 
lie  same  purpose.  When  two  individuals,  one  having  gold  and  the  other 
om,  make  an  exchange,  is  it  not  as  much  a  purchase  of  gold  by  the  one 
8  of  corn  by  the  other  ?  And  when,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  gold,  it  takes 
irioe  as  much  com  to  obtain  it  as  it  did  in  a  time  when  it  was  plenty,  is 
ot  this  a  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  ?  Yet,  according  to  the  indefensible 
nd  nonsensical  reasoning  of  the  supporters  of  the  Usury  Laws,  the  former 
I  nothing  but  a  purchase  of  corn,  and  the  latter  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
om.  But  the  sum  of  the  foolishness  of  these  laws  is  not  by  any  means 
hown  when  we  have  proved  that  gold  is  an  article  of  merchandise,  rising 
nd  falling  in  price  according  to  the  supply  and  demand. 

The  most  important  item  to  take  into  consideration  in  loaning  money 
ft  credit,  the  greater  or  less  certainty  of  repayment ;  and  yet  the  idea  of 
xedit  is  entirely  ignored  by  the  Usury  Laws.  If  I  can  lend  my  money  at 
he  legal  rate  on  good  real  estate  security,  does  any  one  think  that  I 
vonld  lend  it  to  a  gunpowder  manufacturer  on  his  individual  responsibili- 
.▼9  at  the  same  rate  f  Yet  these  laws  will  force  me  to  do  this  or  refuse 
ihe  application  of  the  needy  manufacturer  altogether — a  refusal  which 
■il^t  involve  his  ruin,  and  for  which  he  would  have  to  thank  the  friend 
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of  the  Usury  Laws.  Why  should  a  man  be  allowed  to  invest  his  mosej 
in  a  house  and  charge  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent  rent,  when  at  the  ssme 
time  it  is  deemed  a  criminal  act  for  him  to  loan  his  money  directlj  li 
more  than  six  per  cent,  is  a  question  to  which  no  reasonable  answer  ea 
be  given.  But  besides  this,  what  is  the  sense,  or  where  is  the  use— efen 
granting  these  laws  are  good  ones — to  cumber  our  statute  books  with 
them  when  they  never  have  been  and  never  can  be  carried  out  f  wh«& 
they  are  so  opposed  to  the  customs  and  practices  of  our  people,  that  thej 
are  openly  and  unblushingly  broken  every  day  by  men  of  the  most  unim- 
peachable inte^ty?  There  is  nothing  gained  in  practice  by  keeping 
them  there,  while  there  is  much  lost  in  principle,  in  engendering  a  spirit 
of  lawlessness,  and  depriving  the  law  of  the  prestige  of  authority.  It  i* 
useless  to  continue  the  question  farther ;  these  laws  supported  by  a  plfls 
of  philanthropy  we  have  shown  to  be  unjust  and  unreasonable.  They  tre 
injurious  to  young  men  by  preventing  them  from  coming  into  competitioo 
with  the  old  and  wealthy,  by  laying  them  open  to  be  driven  out  of  the 
field  of  business  by  capitalists,  who  continue  in  the  marts  of  trade  to  ob- 
tain legally  that  remuneration  for  their  money  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
but  which  the  law  forbids  to  them  should  they  retire  and  lend  that  money 
to  young  and  enterprising  men.  Credit,  the  chief  thing  to  be  considered 
in  all  monetary  transactions,  they  ignore,  and  vainly  try  to  bring  men  of 
all  standings  to  the  same  level,  the  needy  merchant  with  the  millionsire, 
the  intelligent  and  prudent  man  of  business,  with  the  wild  and  reckle* 
speculator ;  when  at  the  same  time  it  is  known  by  all  that  on  good  seciir 
rity  money  can  always  be  obtained  at  the  market  rate,  and  that  withosi 
it  it  cannot  be  obtained  at  all.  You  might  as  well  try  to  put  an  end  to 
the  laws  of  gravity,  or  reverse  the  course  of  the  planets,  as  to  do  awsj 
with  the  principles  upon  which  the  monetary  afiairs  of  the  world  tw 
earned  on. 

Hard  is  it  that  old  moneyed  men  who  have  worn  out  their  energies  is 
commercial  life,  in  adding  to  the  wealth  and  influence  of  their  fatherland, 
should  be  compelled,  at  the  time  when  they  need  to  rest  from  their  labon, 
either  to  break  the  law,  or  rest  satisfied  with  six  or  seven  per  cent  for 
their  money,  while  those  to  whom  they  lend  it,  are  making  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  per  cent,  or  perhaps  more. 

THE    NEGATIVE. 

Usury  Laws  exist  with  a  few  exceptions  in  all  of  the  civilized  conntriei 
of  the  world,  and  have  existed  for  ages.  This  fact  alone  proves  that  there 
must  be  some  good  reason  for  their  enactment  and  support^  and  that  their 
absurdity  is  not  so  self-evident  as  some  of  their  opponents  of  the  present 
day  would  make  us  believe,  for  it  would  involve  the  opinion  that  the  vait 
majority  of  legislators,  botli  of  this  country  and  Europe,  for  a  number  <t 
centuries,  have  either  been  too  ignorant  or  prejudiced  to  see  this  absurdi- 
ty, or  that  they  knowingly  and  deliberately  supported  pernicious  laws— jtfi 
opinion  which  no  man  in  his  right  senses  would  hold.  Now  what  is  the 
reason  which  has  induced  this  universal  adoption  and  vigorous  support  of 
these  Usury  Laws  ?  We  scout  at  the  idea  tliat  it  is  because  of  the  paai- 
age  of  the  Mosaic  Law  in  reference  to  usury,  or  the  opinion  of  Aristotle^ 
that  **  money  is  barren.*'  It  is  and  has  been  nothing  more  or  less  thsa 
this :  **  To  keep  down  the  rate  of  interest,  and  thereby  prevent  extortiofl 
and  protect  the  needy.*'    Whether  this  object  has  been  obtained  it  a 
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Alter  of  fact^  not  of  theory.  The  experiment  of  repealing  the  Usurj 
iws  has  often  been  tried  and  found  pernicious.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
©y  were  repealed  in  England,  and  for  nineteen  years  there  was  no  re- 
nction  as  to  the  rate  of  interest  Lord  Burleigh  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
ith  restored  them,  for  the  reason,  **  that  the  repeal  of  the  statute  against 
lury  had  not  been  attended  with  the  hoped  for  effects,  but  that  tlie  high 
"ice  for  money  on  usury  has  more  abounded,  to  the  undoing  of  many 
>rBOQ%  and  to  the  hurt  of  the  realm."  The  beneficial  effects  of  their  re- 
nactment  seems  to  have  confirmed  England  to  the  policy  of  having  the 
kwa,  for  in  1685  the  rate  was  reduced  from  ten  to  eight  per  cent.  Orom- 
elL  reduced  it  from  eight  to  six  per  cent,  giving  as  a  reason  '^  that  the 
mner  reduction  had  been  beneficial  to  trade,  land,  and  husbandry."  In 
714  it  was  again  reduced  from  six  to  five  per  cent,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
>n.  But  we  need  not  go  outside  of  our  own  land  for  examples  to  the 
une  effect  In  Alabama  the  laws  were  repealed  and  attended  with  such 
rise  in  the  price  of  money  and  other  ruinous  consequences,  that  they 
rere  re-enacted  in  less  than  one  year.  Indiana  also  repealed  the  laws 
lx>ut  twenty  years  ago,  where  again  the  effects  were  so  disastrous  that 
he  public  were  clamorous  for  their  re-adoption.  In  Wisconsin,  in  1850, 
hey  were  repealed,  and  the  rate  of  interest  immediately  ran  up  to  from 
wenty  to  fifty  per  cent  In  Hndoostan  there  are  no  laws,  and  the  rates 
if  interest  range  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  In  Athens  before  the  adop- 
ion  of  Usury  Laws  the  rates  were  from  thirty  to  sixty  per  cent,  and  this 
fBi  the  reason  for  adopting  them.  In  Rome  the  usurers  were  so  exorbit- 
int,  that  the  people  retired  to  "  Mons  Sacra  "  and  forced  the  city  to  relieve 
liem  of  their  burdens  by  adopting  laws  limiting  the  rate  of  interest 
Qiese  facts  speak  the  voice  of  history.  In  them  we  see  the  reasons  for 
nacting  these  laws,  the  effects  of  their  enactment,  and  the  efi'ect  of  their 
repeal. 

But  to  go  farther,  (though  wo  think  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the 
|;ood  policy  of  the  present  restrictive  laws,)  is  it  a  fact  that  money  is  noth- 
Dff  more  than  a  merchantable  commodity  ? — a  position  so  strongly  main- 
laincd  in  the  afiirmative  by  the  opponents  of  the  Usury  Laws.  We  hold 
that  it  is  not  One  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  gold  is  of  the  same  value 
IS  one  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  merchandise,  but  it  is  far  different  in  its 
wwer — a  power  which  it  has  outside  of  its  intrinsic  value,  as  the  currency 
)f  the  country.  The  government  may  make  rags  currency,  but  as  soon  as 
t  has  done  so,  who  will  say  that  they  have  not  a  very  different  position 
rem  what  they  had  before.  It  is  this  difference  outside  of  the  value  of 
he  money  itself,  a  difference  created  entirely  by  the  action  of  government, 
hat  gives  the  government  a  right  to  control  it  in  a  manner  in  which  it 
KMild  not  control  any  mere  article  of  merchandise.  If  money  possesses 
lO  power  but  that  which  its  intrinsic  value  gives  it,  what  can  be  said  of 
i^ier  money,  millions  of  dollars  of  which  exist  for  which  there  is  no  valu- 
ible  basis,  nor  was  it  ever  intended  that  there  should  be.  Not  one-tenth 
if  the  paper  money  afloat  in  the  world  could  be  redeemed  if  presented  for 
Miyment,  which  nevertheless  passes  current  for  the  amount  stamped  upon 
to  face  by  the  authority  of  government  It  would  be  idle  to  say  anything 
'arther  in  reference  to  this  distinction  between  money  and  merchandise ; 
i  roust  be  evident  to  any  one  not  naturally  or  intentionally  a  fool. 

There  is  another  distinction  equally  as  clear  as  the  above,  to  which  our 
opponents  likewise  seem  blind,  and  which  is  of  great  moment  in  the  con- 
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sideraiioii  of  the  question  before  us,  and  that  is,  the  difference  between  rent 
and  interest.  It  would  be  useless  after  what  has  been  already  stud,  to 
enter  at  any  length  upon  this  subject,  we  would  merely  say,  that  the  nit« 
of  interest  directly  affects  the  rate  of  rent,  and  every  business  transactkn 
that  is  entered  into.  If  the  rate  of  interest  is  low  houses  can  in  coMe- 
quence  be  built  comparatively  cheap,  and  rents  will  be  low.  If  the  rate 
of  interest  is  high,  it  will  cost  more  to  build  houses,  and  rents  will  be 
higher,  when  the  same  effects  can  be  attributed  to  rent,  then  the  distinc- 
tion between  it  and  interest  will  be  done  away,  and  not  till  then. 

As  to  the  practical  working  of  the  Usury  Laws,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  are  very  little  respected  by  the  people  at  large ;  yet  we  cannot 
but  laugh  at  the  folly  of  the  man  who  offers  this  as  an  argument  against 
them.  It  is  because  they  are  not  enforced  that  interest  rules  so  high,  and 
if  so  framed  that  men  could  not  evade  them  without  incurring  the  penal^, 
usury  would  very  soon  be  one  of  the  curses  of  bygone  days. 

In  conclusion  we  would  say,  that,  granting  that  free  trade  in  money 
would  lower  the  rate  of  interest  as  a  general  thing,  (which  the  facts  we 
have  given  prove  not  to  be  the  case,)  what  would  be  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  portion  of  citizens,  if  these  laws  were  repealed  ?  This  claei, 
upon  whom  so  much  of  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  our  country  de- 
pends, in  their  times  of  need  have  to  look  to  a  few  country  capitalists,  or 
perhaps  a  country  bank.  What  think  you,  without  any  restrictive  law, 
would  govern  the  rate  of  interest  in  this  instance,  but  the  amount  it  wae 
possible  to  exact  from  the  necessities  of  the  applicant  ?  And  such  a  state 
of  things  would  not  exist  long  before  the  insatiable  money  lender  would 
have  a  hold  on  all  the  property  in  the  land ;  every  homestead  would  be- 
long to  the  usurer.  Our  people  see  this,  and  hence  their  steady  mainten- 
ance of  the  Usury  Laws ;  for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  those  who  are 
advocating  repeal,  are,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  moneyed  men  of  oor 
large  cities,  whose  object  it  is  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the 
principal  argument  tliey  use  is,  that  this  repeal  will  lower  the  rate.  What 
has  come  over  hutnan  nature,  that  it  has  so  suddenly  become  thus  sdf* 
sacrificing  ?     "  It  is  passing  strange." 


Art.  YL— THE  NEW  TORI  CHAMBER  OF  COHMERCE  ON  OUR  TRADE  WITI 

THE  CANADAS. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers  the  Report  of  a 
Committee,  presented  by  the  Chairman,  the  Hon.  J.  Phillips  Phekiz,  to 
the  Chamber,  at  its  regular  monthly  meeting  in  January^  1856,  together 
with  its  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  memorial,  it 
will  be  seen,  goes  for  a  perfect  system  of  reciprocity — in  other  words,  fi» 
Free  Trade  with  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  in  America.  These  viewi 
are  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  both 
countries,  and  harmonize  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  times.  We  »• 
gret  that  an  official  copy  of  the  report  and  memorial  were  not  received  i» 
season  for  publication  in  the  pages  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine  in  the 
February  number : — 
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The  ondenigned  oommittee,  to  whom  the  sabject  of  a  more  perfect  reeiprodty 
of  Gominerce  and  Nayigation  between  the  adjoining  British  proTinces  Mid  the 
United  States  has  been  referred,  respectfully  report :  That  the  project  laid  before 
yoar  committee  is  intended  to  remove  all  commercial  restrictions  on  the  Com- 
merce and  navigation  of  the  Canadas  and  the  United  States — that  is  to  say :  To 
admit  into  the  respective  countries  the  natural  productions  and  manufactures  of 
both,  and  to  open  to  their  vessels,  the  coasting  trade  on  the  intervening  waters  of 
the  two  countries,  all  the  advantages  that  now  exist  between  adjoining  States. 

By  reference  to  the  Revenue  Laws  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  that 
of  1 799,  it  will  appear  that  the  exportation  of  foreign  merchandise  for  the  benefit 
of  drawback,  was  confined  exclusively  to  '*  expK)rts  by  sea,"  consequently  our  com- 
Biercial  intercourse  with  Canada  was  very  limited,  and  depended  much  upon  the 
amu^rgling  enterprise  of  persons  residing  on  the  frontier  of  the  two  countries. 

These  difficulties  prevailed  until  1845,  when  the  restrictions  on  the  export  of 
foreign  merchandise  by  land  for  the  benefit  of  drawback  were  repealed,  and  the 
same  facilities  given  to  the  exportation  of  foreign  dutiable  goods  to  Canada  as  if 
the  same  were  exported  by  sea.  By  these  measures  the  people  of  Canada  were 
enabled  to  receive  their  foreign  merchandise  at  a  much  earlier  periotl  and  with 
less  expense,  and  to  send  abroad  their  surplus  produce  through  the  canals  and 
ports  of  the  United  States,  much  more  expeditiously,  resulting  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Commerce  of  both  countries. 

The  Reciprocity  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in  rela- 
tion to  our  commercial  intercourse  with  the  adjoining  British  provinces,  was 
passed  the  5th  of  June,  1854 ;  and  notwithstanding  tne  brief  period  that  has 
dapsed  since  that  important  measure  has  been  adopted,  sufficient  evidence  has 
been  developed  to  show  that  the  result  cannot  fail  to  oe  greatly  advantageous  to 
both  countries.  While  the  trade  of  Canada,  by  the  St.  ^Lawrence,  has  been  re- 
duced, that  with  the  United  States  has  bojn  greatly  augmented — our  canals  and 
railroads  have  been  enriched  by  the  transportation  of  their  surplus  productions — 
our  neighbors  have  purchased  largely  in  our  markets  of  domestic  manufactures, 
and  our  vessels  have  had  the  advantage  of  an  increased  foreign  trade. 

From  a  report  made  to  the  Canadian  Parliament  by  the  chairman  of  their 
eommittee,  on  Trade  and  Commerce,  in  May,  1855,  it  appears  "  that  the  imports 
of  the  United  States  from  Canada  in  1848  amounted  to  8642,672,  and  in  1854, 
to  86,097,204 ;  and  the  imports  into  Canada  from  the  United  States,  in  1848, 
were  $984,004,  and  in  1854,  §2,180,084— showing,  during  a  period  of  six  years, 
so  increase  in  the  former  of  nearly  ten  to  one,  and  in  the  latter,  for  the  same  pe- 
riod, of  more  than  two  to  one."  There  is  also  "  a  striking  increase  in  foreign  im- 
portations through  the  United  States.  The  imports  for  Canada  direct,  passing 
throagh  under  bond  in  1854,  were  £1,336,770.  The  amount  purchased  by  Canada 
in  the  United  States,  under  tlieir  warehousing  system,  £299,428 ;  the  value  of 
goods  purchased  in  the  United  States,  on  which  a  duty  was  paid  there,  £144,024  ; 
Uie  value  of  goods  not  subject  to  duty  in  the  United  States,  £230,606.  These 
figrnres  give  the  value  of  our  importations  from  beyond  sea,  through  the  United 
States,  at  £2,010,825,  to  which  add  importations  of  their  domestic  manufactures, 
£2,835,525,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  total  imports  from  the  United  States 
bto  Canada  was  increased  to  £4,846,350,  and  the  exports,  £2,604,320,  or  a 
grand  total  of  £7,450,607,  Canada  currency,"  equal  to  829,802,680. 

These  estimates  will  be  sufficiently  corroborated.  By  reference  to  the  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1855,  (page  326,)  this  most  flattering  re- 
iH^t  appears,  viz. : — 

Ssport  of  domestic  prodooe  to  Canada $9,960,764 

**         foreign         "  ••        8,769,680 

Showing  a  total  of  exports  of $1 8,720,844 

Importatioos  into  tbs  United  States  from  Canada 12,182^14 

Usking  the  value  of  exports  and  imports  growing  out  of  the  trade 

with  Canada ,V. V. $80,902,868 
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Excelled  only  bj  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  France. 

The  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  with  Canada  amounts  to  1,776,730  tooii 
entered,  and  a  like  number  of  tons  cleared,  and  about  equally  divided  between 
American  and  British  tonnage.  The  apparently  large  amount  of  shipping  em- 
ployed in  this  trade  is  no  doubt  occasioned  by  the  shortness  and  consequcut  in- 
aucncy  of  these  trips  from  port  to  port — it  however  exhibits  the  importance  of 
le  trade,  and  the  propriety  of  giving  to  it  every  possible  encouragement 

In  the  judgment  of  your  committee,  the  trade  with  Canada  may  be  greatly  ex- 
tendiid,  and  made  in  every  respect  reciprocal,  not  only  as  relates  to  the  intcrchaiige 
of  tlie  productions  and  manutiEictures  of  the  respective  countries,  but  the  navigi^ 
lion  of  the  adjoining  lakes  and  rivers.  The  result  would  be  to  make  free  and  en- 
large the  demand  for  our  manufactures  and  other  productions,  now  chai^eable 
witn  duty  in  Canada,  and  facilitate  the  navigation  of  the  lakes  by  extending  to 
the  vessels  of  both  like  advantages  in  the  coasting  trade,  on  the  intervening  wir 
tcrs  of  the  two  countries. 

They  thert^fore  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Chamber,  the  following 
Memorial  to  Congress  on  the  subject 

J.  PBILLIP^  PHEHIX, 
ROBERT  KELLY, 
M.  H.  tiRlNNELL. 
New  Yoek,  Janaary  3, 1856. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  cf  RepreseiUatites  of  the  UniUd  8tMki 
in  Congress  assembled : — 

The  memorial  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  moil 
respectfully  represents  tliat — a  partial  reciprocal  exchange  of  the  natural  p^odu^ 
tious  of  the  United  States  and  Canadas  having  been  established  by  their  re^ee- 
tive  governments — the  •principle  of  reciprocity  may  be  extended  with  mutosl 
advantage  to  the  citizens  of  both  countries. 

Your  memorialist  therefore  prays  that  Congress  will  pass  "  An  Act"  to  ranore 
all  duties  and  restrictions  on  the  importations  into  the  United  States  of  all  articki 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  Canadas,  also  to  permit  all  ships  and 
vessels  built  in  Canada  to  participate  on  equal  terms  in  the  snipping  and  coastinff 
trade  on  the  interior  lakes  and  waters  intervening  between  the  two  countries,  ul 
for  that  purpose  to  open  to  the  free  and  common  use  of  both,  all  the  water  cob- 
munications,  coasts,  and  ports  on  the  aforesaid  intervening  waters  between  the 
Canadas  and  the  United  States — to  take  effect  whenever  the  government  of  Canadi 
shall  pass  a  law  to  extend  the  like  privileges  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
— so  that  vesst^ls  of  both  countries  may  engage  in  the  coasting  trade  on  the  inter 
venmg  waters  aforesaid  on  eciual  terms,  and  that  the  intercourse  for  aU  pnrpOflBl 
of  Commerce  and  navigation  in  the  productions  and  manufactures  of  the  two 
countries,  may  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  between  two  adjoining  States. 
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Wk  have  placed  at  the  foot  of  this  page  the  title  of  a  new  work,  the  first  fol- 
umo  of  which  is  now  ready  for  delivery  to  subscribers.  We  do  not,  however,  in- 
tend to  sjieak  of  our  own  labors  in  it^  prixluction.  The  phin  of  such  a  work,  ^ 
may,  however,  l>e  permitted  to  say.  had  been  entertained  by  the  writer  for  the 
last  finoon  yinirsi,  and  is,  in  fact,  coeviil  with  the  establishment  of  the  Merchant]^ 
Magazine,  in  1839.    The  field  of  commercial  literature,  it  is  believed,  was  i 
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entirely  anoccnpied  until  we  entered  it  some  seventeen  years  ago.  This  field  we 
haye  sedulously  endeavored  to  cultivate,  with  what  degree  of  success  we  leave  the 
public,  and  particularly  the  largo  and  influential  class  of  men  who  arc  most  inter- 
CBted  in  the  vast  and  multiform  commercial  and  industrial  affairs  of  the  world,  to 
judge.  If  we  have  not  earned  any  considerable  degree  of  fame,  or  large  fortune, 
neither  of  which  we  have  sought  so  much  as  to  promote  the  genuine  growtli  and 
greatuo^  of  the  land  of  our  birth,  we  have  the  consciousness  of  consUint  and  un- 
tiring devotion  to  what  has  soemod  to  us  our  mission,  and  consequently  our  duty. 
With  these  few  preliminary  remarks,  we  respectfully  ask  the  attention  of  our  friends 
and  the  public  generally  to  a  part  of  the  preface,  accompanying  the  first  volume 
of  our  *'  Lives  op  American  MBBcnANTs,"  in  which  we  have  endeavored  to  do- 
fdop  more  fully  the  design  of  that  publication,  and  especially  present  our  esti- 
iBftte  of  the  historical  and  social  eminence  of  the  mercantile  class.  AVe  begin 
with  the  beginning,  omitting  only  a  few  of  the  closing  paragraphs. 

THE    PREFACE. 

"We  have  lives  of  the  Poets  and  the  Painters ;  lives  of  Heroes,  Philoso- 
pbers,  and  Statesmen;  lives  of  Chief  Justices  and  Chancelors. 

There  is  a  class  of  men  whose  patronage  of  art  has  been  princely  in  its 
muni  licence,  as  their  wealth  has  equaled  that 'of  princes,  whose  interests 
have  become  a  chief  concern  of  statesmen,  and  have  involved  the  issues 
of  peace  and  war;  whoso  affairs  afford  a  leading  subject  of  the  legislation 
of  States,  and  fill  the  largest  space  in  the  volumes  of  modern  jurists.  This 
class  has  produced  men  who  have  combined  a  vjist  comprehensiveness  with 
4  most  minute  grasp  of  details,  and  whose  force  of  mind  and  will  in  other 
situations  would  have  commanded  armies  and  ruled  States ;  they  are  men 
whose  plans  and  combinations  take  in  every  continent,  and  the  islands  and 
the  waters  of  every  sea;  whose  pursuits,  though  peaceful,  occupy  people 
enough  to  fill  armies  and  man  navies;  who  have  placed  science  and  inven- 
tion under  contribution,  and  made  use  of  their  most  ingenious  instruments 
and  marvellous  discoveries  in  aid  of  their  enterprises;  who  aro  covering 
continents  with  railroads  and  oceans  with  steamships;  who  can  boast  the 
magnificence  of  the  Medici,  and  the  philanthropy  of  Gresham  and  of  Amos 
Lawrence;  and  whose  zeal  for  science  and  zeal  for  philanthropy  have  pen- 
etrated to  the  highest  latitude  of  the  Arctic  seas,  ever  reached  by  civilized 
man,  in  the  ships  of  Grinnell. 

Yet  110  one  has  hitherto  written  the  lives  of  the  merchants.  There  are 
a  few  biographies  of  individuals,  such  as  the  life  of  Gresham  ;  but  there 
k  no  collection  of  such  lives  which,  to  the  merchant  and  the  merchant's 
elerk,  would  convey  lessons  and  present  appropriate  examples  for  the  con- 
duct of  his  business  life,  and  be  to  him  the  "Plutarch's  Lives"  of  trade ; 
Bfbile  for  the  historical  student  the  lives  of  the  merchants  of  the  world, 
ind  the  history  of  the  enterprises  of  trade,  if  thoroughly  investigated, 
Brould  throw  much  light  upon  the  pages  of  history. 

Modern  scholars  have  seen  the  important  bearing  of  the  history  of 
Commerce  upon  the  history  of  the  world ;  have  seen,  rather — «s  who,  in 
tilts  most  commercial  of  all  eras,  can  fail  to  see? — how  large  a  chapter  it 
forms  in  the  history  of  the  world,  although  crowded  out  of  the  space  it 
ought  to  fill  by  the  wars  and  crimes  which  destroy  what  it  creates.  Hume 
■was  among  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  branch  of  histonc^al  inquiry, 
and  Heeren  has  investigated  with  much  learning  the  Commerce  of  the  an- 
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cients.  If  we  were  in  possession  of  lives  of  the  great  merchants  of  u- 
tiquity,  what  light  would  they  not  throw  upon  ^e  origin  of  States,  tk 
foundation  of  cities,  and  inventions  and  discoveries,  of  which  we  now  do 
not  even  know  the  dates  ? 

Trade  planted  Tyre,  Carthage,  Marseilles,  London,  and  all  the  Ionic  col- 
onies of  Greece.  Plato  was  for  a  while  a  merchant ;  Herodotus,  thej 
say,  was  a  merchant.  Trade  was  honorable  at  Athens,  as  among  all  na- 
tions of  original  and  vigorous  thought ;  when  we  find  discredit  attaclwd 
to  it,  it  is  among  nations  of  a  secondary  and  less  original  ci^lization,  lib 
the  Romans. 

But  if  Commerce  forms  so  large  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  worid, 
what  would  the  history  of  America  be  if  Commerce  and  men  of  Com- 
merce were  left  out  ?  Trade  discovered  America  in  the  vessels  of  adven- 
turers, seeking  new  channels  to  the  old  marts  of  India ;  trade  planted  the 
American  colonies,  and  made  them  flourish,  even  in  New  England,  say 
what  we  please  about  Plymouth  Rock ;  our  colonial  growth  was  the  growth 
of  trade — revolution  and  independence  were  the  results  of  measures  of 
trade  and  commercial  legislation,  although  they  undoubtedly  involved  the 
first  principles  of  free  government :  the  history  of  the  country,  its  politic! 
and  policy,  has  ever  since  turned  chiefly  upon  questions  of  trade  and  of 
finance,  sailors'  rights,  protection,  banks,  and  cotton. 

Agriculture  is  doubtless  the  leading  pursuit  of  the  American,  as  of  eveij 
other  people,  being  the  occupation  of  the  great  mass  of  the  populati(tt; 
but  it  is  not  agricultsre,  it  is  Commerce,  that  has  multiplied  with  inch 
marvellous  rapidity  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States,  and  made 
them  grow  with  such  marvellous  growth — which  has  built  Chicago  is 
twenty  years  and  San  Francisco  in  five.  It  is  trade  that  is  converting  the 
whole  continent  into  a  cultivated  field,  and  binding  its  ends  together  with 
the  iron  bands  of  the  railroad. 

If  Commerce  be  thus  pre-eminently  the  characteristic  of  the  country 
and  of  the  age,  it  is  fit  that  the  Lives  of  the  Merchants  should  be  writtea 
and  read. 

Were  it  not  for  the  picturesque  eloquence  of  Burke,  the  enterprise  d 
the  American  merchants  of  the  colonial  times  would  be  in  danger  of  being 
lost  sight  of  in  the  dazzling  brilliance  of  our  commercial  career  since  the 
Revolution.  It  is  perhaps  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  growth  of 
American  trade  during  the  colonial  period  was  relatively  as  great  as  it  has 
been  since ;  and  there  are  names  in  the  list  of  the  merchants  of  those 
times  which  should  find  a  place  and  would  adorn  the  pages  of  American 
Mercantile  Biography.  They  were  no  common  men  who  laid  those  found- 
ations upon  which  the  trade  of  America  has  been  built;  men  of  enterprise, 
men  of  intellect,  men  of  religion. 

In  this,  the  first  volume  of  a  series  of  the  Lives  of  American  Merchants, 
I  propose  to  begin  with  what  may  be  called  the  First  Period  of  our  Com- 
mercial History  as  a  nation,  giving  the  lives  of  deceased  merchants  only. 
During  this  period,  although  but  the  life  of  one  man  in  duration,  the  seed 
sown  by  the  merchants  of  the  colonial  time  has  attained  the  growth,  the 
wonderful  growth,  of  which  we  are  the  witnesses,  and  enjoy  the  fhiit^ 
Of  a  few  of  these  remarkable  men,  by  whom  the  work  has  thus  been  ca^ 
ried  on,  and  whose  enterprise  and  wisdom  have  given  scope,  and  impulse, 
and  permanence  to  American  Commerce,  biographies  are  given  in  the 
present  volume.    I  propose,  in  a  second  volume,  to  give  the  lives  of  othtf 
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htaita  of  this  period,  together  with  those  of  living  merchants ;  and 

▼e  completeness  to  this  collection  of  mercantile  biographies,  I  hope 

)  able  hereafter  to  do  justice  to  the  merchants  of  the  colonial  period. 
«  «  «  «  «  «  « 

ftm  indebted  to  the  eminent  literary  ability  of  the  Hon.  Edwakd  Ey- 
T,  Hon.  Thomas  G.  Gary,  Hon.  Josbph  R.  Ohandlsr,  George  R. 
VLL,  LL.  D.,  Charles  Kino,  LL.  D.,  S.  Austin  Alubone,  Esq.,  John 
OWELL,  Esq.,  Rev.  John  L.  Blakb,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Wiluam  Berrian,  D.  D., 
others,  for  valuable  contributions. 

FREEMAN  HUNT. 


1ft.  Tin.— THR    6EEAT    INSIA-RDBBEE   LITIGATION: 

A   PEW   CHAPTERS   FROM   ITS   HISTORY. 

as  mazes  of  the  law  have  been  called  interminable — inextricable.  Its 
delay  is  ranked  by  Shakspeare  among  the  heaviest  ills  of  life.  We 
I  sketch  a  few  of  the  outlines  of  the  greatest  lawsuit  ever  prosecuted 
le  one  which  has  cost  the  most  money — been  tried  in  the  greatest 
ber  of  places  and  before  the  greatest  number  of  tribunals — which  has 
ited  the  most  imposing  talent,  and  taxed  the  resources  of  the  most 
ddable  combination.    Above  all,  the  one  which  best  shows  how  much 

be  achieved  by  a  true,  brave,  trusting,  generous  man,  when  single- 
led  he  goes  out  to  meet  his  enemies. 

>me  twelve  years  ago,  the  applications  of  India-rubber  to  the  wants 
comforts  of  men  became  so  numerous  and  valuable,  that  tlie  cupidity 
ipitalists  was  found  arrayed  against  the  genius  of  inventors.  For  the 
isandth  time  the  world  saw  the  painful  but  exciting  struggle  of  the 
Qg  against  the  weak — might  against  right.  The  number  of  suits,  at 
and  in  equity,  growing  out  of  these  inventions  and  discoveries,  have 
«ded  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  expenses  of  the  litigations  have 
eded  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

I  1844,  certain  patents  were  granted  to  Charles  Goodyear  and  to 
ace  H.  Day.  Corrugated  or  shirred  rubber  goods  had  then  been  pro- 
\j  manufactured  some  two  years.  Goodyear^s  patent  for  his  process 
aanufacture  and  for  his  machine,  were  so  far  superseded  by  one  of 
's  patents  for  cutting  the  rubber  threads  and  by  another  for  shirring 
Ift,  that  Goodyear^s  processes  were  abandoned.  Numerous  establish- 
ts,  however,  at  once  began  to  use  Goodyear^s  and  Day^s  patents,  in 
ition  of  the  rights  of  their  inventors  and  owners. 
jr.  Day  commenced  various  suits  against  the  violators  of  his  rights.  A 
Suydam,  who  claimed  to  have  purchased  Goodyear's  patent,  prose- 
dDay;  and  soon  the  suits  reacned  five-and-twenty.    Among  those 

infringed  Mr.  Day's  patented  rights,  were  a  former  partner  and  also  a 
loDan  of  Day — both  naving  learned  the  process  in  his  establishment. 
unon  violators  of  his  rights  combined  against  him,  and  instead  of  one 
ras  confronted  by  twenty  combatants.  In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
ted  States,  District  of  New  York,  two  trials  left  juries  which  did  not 
e.    At  the  same  time,  those  who  were  nsiiig  Day's  patents  bought 
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licenses  from  Goodyear,  who  fortified  them  by  his  influence  in  their  be- 
half, while  he  pressed  his  rival  by  a  series  of  suits  against  him  (Diy)  to 
secure  himself. 

This  alliance  of  all  the  men  Day  bad  prosecuted  ended  in  concentrating 
upon  his  head  a  combined  force  which  threatened  his  overthrow.  New 
suits  were  brought  by  them  against  Day's  ugents  and  customers  in  Masia- 
chusctts,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  New  York,  while  llw 
prosecutors  were  using  Day's  patents,  without  which  shirred  goods— it 
that  period  the  most  important  article  of  all — could  not  be  profitablj 
made. 

But  Mr.  Day  had  learned  a  fact  of  great  moment,  which,  of  course,  he 
used  to  his  advantage.  Ho  was  informed  by  a  letter  from  Nathaniel 
llayward,  that  he  had  himself  invented  the  process  of  manufacturing 
heated  metallic  rubber,  although  it  had  been  issued  in  Goody  ear's  name. 
Day  went  to  the  spot  and  took  the  testimony  from  the  workmen,  Hay- 
ward  being  of  the  number.  With  this  testimony  he  met  the  motions  for 
injunctionin  the  United  States  Courts,  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  But 
Goodyear  refused  to  go  to  trial,  and  thus  the  various  suits  were  met  and 
disposed  of  in  the  same  way.  But  defaulted  as  he  was,  Goodyear  at  once 
started  new  issues. 

Meantime  Hay  ward  opened  a  factory  at  Lisbon,  Connecticut,  for  putting 
into  practice  his  own  invention  for  metallic  rubber,  although  Goodyear 
had  got  the  patent  out  in  his  own  name.  He  made  shoes,  and  stamped 
them  "  Hay  ward's  Spring  Tempered  Rubber,"  while  Goodyear  had  a^ 
plied  the  name  "metallic  rubber,"  to  the  same  manufacture.  By  this 
time,  shirred  suspenders  alone  had  reached  a  million  dollars  a  year.  Four 
or  live  largo  factories  were  employed,  all  using  the  "metallic  rubber'* 
claimed  by  Hayward  and  contested  by  Goodyear,  and  all  using  machinery 
and  processes  invented  by  Day  and  his  foremen. 

Defeated  at  every  point  by  Hayward  and  Day,  Goodyear  made  a  new 
and  stronger  combination.  Those  who  had  hitherto  used  Goodyear's  pat- 
ent without  license,  had  been  prosecuted  by  Day  for  using  his  inventioin, 
and  they  united  with  Goodyear,  acknowledging  him  the  rightful  author. 
Even  Hayward  was,  by  collusion,  brought  into  the  arrangement,  by  re- 
ceiving from  Goodyear,  among  other  things,  a  free  license  to  manufacturs 
600  imirs  of  shoes  per  day,  and  be  protected  in  any  of  his  violations  of 
Day's  patents.  Hay  ward's  inlluence  in  the  trade  was  great,  for  he  was  t 
lal>oring  man  highly  esteemed  by  the  workmen  who  were  privy  to  the 
oritfin  of  the  discovery  he  (Hayward)  claime<l.  He  the  more  readily 
yielded,  under  the  assurance  that  their  combination  would  invest  thftn 
with  a  monopoly  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  by  Day,  op  all  other  in- 
ventors. 

But  Day's  rights  wore  pressed  with  vigor,  and  when  the  expenses  and 
fatigues  of  the  great  conflict  became  nearly  intolerable.  Day  and  Good- 
year signe<l  an  agreement,  (in  1846,)  by  which  the  former  was  to  discon- 
tinue, on  certain  conditions,  the  manufacture  of  all  but  shirred  goods; 
while  (tootlyear,  who  controlled  the  litigation  on  the  other  aide,  was  to 
put  an  end  to  all  infringoments  of  Day's  patents.  This, for  the  time  beii^t 
put  an  end  to  all  the  Day  and  Goodyear  suits. 

Hitherto  no  process  was  known  to  the  parties  for  vulcanizing  robber 
succH>sRfully  in  a  heate<l  atmosphere,  without  oxide  of  lead  and  sulphar, 
making  a  triple  oomponnd,  as  described  and  patented  by  Goodyear  in 
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1844,  but  claimed  to  have  been  discovered  by  Hayward  two  or  three  years 
before.  But  in  England  a  process  had  been  discovered  of  vulcanizing 
rubber  by  steam — mixed  with  sulphur  alone.  This  discovery  ended  ail 
idea  of  making  Goody ear^s  process  of  manufacture  a  monopoly  in  this 
country.  All  parties,  therefore,  wished  to  settle  their  difficulties,  and 
turn  over  a  new  and  fairer  leaf,  and  each  for  himself.  Most  of  the  capi- 
talists connected  with  Goodyear  began  to  be  disheartened,  and  the  bank- 
niptcy  of  several  of  them  made  them  all  anxious  to  abandon  Goodyear's 
expensive  process  for  a  better,  and  to  put  an  end  to  all  litigation.  At  this 
point,  when  Day's  position  had  grown  strong — since  his  inventions  had 
not  been  superseded — he  signed  the  agreement  with  Goodyear,  which  left 
him  sole  owner  &in\  master  of  the  department  of  shirred  rubber,  the 
profits  on  which  were  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  annually.  This 
right  was  also  recognized  in  due  form  by  other  violators  of  his  patents, 
who  engaged  to  infringe  his  rights  no  more. 

At  the  same  time  Goodyear  engaged  to  protect  Day's  rights,  while  he 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  allow  all  who  had  intrenched  on  Day  the 
nse  of  his  (Goodyear  s)  patents  or  claims  for  manufacturing  boots  and 
shoes.  These  manufacturers  afterwards  became  known  as  the  "  Shoe  As- 
sociates." They  were  to  make  no  more  shirred  goods,  after  they  had 
worked  up  the  stock  then  on  hand  in  their  factories.  Thus  ended  all  liti- 
gation, with  many  libel  suits  growing  out  of  it,  each  party  paying  his  own 
costs;  and  here  ends  the  first  chapter  in  the  *^  History  of  the  India-rubber 
Litigation." 

For  a  while  this  great  art  went  on  with  no  interruption.  But  the  "Shoe 
Associates"  violated  their  contract.  They  purchased  largely  of  new 
stock,  and,  working  their  factories  night  and  day,  they  flooded  the  mar- 
ket with  over  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  shirred  goods,  so  imper- 
fectly made  that  the  rubber  decomposed ;  and  the  eflect  was  so  fatal,  that 
the  sales  in  this  class  of  fabrics  soon  dwindled  to  Ji?20,000  a  year.  Day 
was  now  likely  to  be  ruined  more  completely  than  he  could  have  been  by 
litigation.  He  discovered,  too,  that  while  his  agreement  with  Goodyear 
;-which  had  ended  litigation — was  lying  in  escro^  Goodyear  had  entered 
into  a  private  arrangement  with  his  legal  counsel,  J udson,  by  which  he 
transferred  to  him  the  whole,  or  a  large  part,  of  the  shirred  suspender  inter- 
at  A  few  days  of  time  were  thus  gained,  for  before  the  agreement  was 
delivered,  and  while  it  was  in  escro,  Judson  had  got  his  transfer  from 
Goodyear  recorded  in  the  Patent  Office,  although  Day  had  received  from 
&>odyear  an  equitable,  and,  ho  supposed,  a  legal  title  to  the  business,  so 
fitf  as  Goodyear  could  grant  it. 

Thus,  finding  his  legal  title  wrested  from  him  by  fraud,  and  his  business 
niined  by  the  bad  faith  of  the  parties,  in  1848  he  repudiated  his  contracts 
^th  Goodyear,  and  began  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  fabrics.  This 
opens  the  second  chapter  in  the  History  of  the  India-rubber  Litigation. 

The  English  discoveries  were  now  fully  known,  and  other  important  de- 
partments besides  shirred  goods  were  opened.  Fuller  Jiad  sent  from 
^Jgland  an  agent  to  this  country  for  the  disposal  of  his  patent  for  niaking 
^bber  car  springs.  Day  bought  the  right  lor  the  United  States,  and  be- 
g*n  the  manufacture.  At  the  same  time  other  parties,  who  had  in  Eng- 
•^d  seen  this  invention,  and  been  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  showing  to 
ow  railroad  companies,  for  sale,  procured  from  Goodyear  the  right  to  use 
^  compound  in  the  manufacture  of  **  car-springs." 
▼ouzxxiv^ — yo.  III.  21 
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Day  now  became  involved  in  another  series  of  lawsuits,  to  protect  a 
patent  which  he  had  bought,  and  which  incontestibly  belonged  to  him  bi 
legal  transfer.  Thus,  in  1848.  the  whole  litigation  was  renewed  with 
more  virulence  than  ever,  with  new  interests  involved,  and  a  fresh  corpi 
of  litigants. 

Suits  were  now  instituted  in  different  States,  and  with  all  the  old  com- 
bination, and  the  aid  of  the  car-spring  and  packing  manufacturers  to 
strengthen  them,  Goodyear  again  opened  the  crusade  against  Day.  This 
aspect  of  the  struggle  continued  two  or  three  years,  with  endless  laby- 
rinths of  litigation,  which  would  bewilder  the  brain  of  the  reader.  At> 
tempts  to  end  the  strife  by  negotiation  were  often  made — but  as  thej  all 
contemplated  his  ruin,  he  could  not  be  induced  to  surrender  his  rights 
until  they  should  be  wrested  from  hira  by  the  omnipotent  hand  of  the  law. 
A  number  of  suits  were  then  instituted  to  enjoin  Day — but  in  none  of 
them  did  his  opponents  succeed. 

At  length  a  suit  at  law  was  tried  in  New  Jersey,  before  a  jury,  to  re- 
cover the  taritfs  stipulated  in  the  compromise  to  be  paid  to  Goodyear,  and 
also  to  stop  Day  from  using  any  process  of  manufacture  claimed  by  Good- 
year. After  a  hard-contested  battle,  the  jury  rendered  a  verdict  in  favor 
of  Day,  who  was  thus  exempted  from  all  damages,  and  his  prosecutors  de- 
clared guilty  of  a  clear  breach  of  the  contract  with  Day. 

But  the  combination  had  now  grown  rich,  and,  nothing  daunted  by 
their  recent  failure,  they  pressed  their  suits  against  Day  and  his  agents; 
and  suits  at  law  and  in  equity,  for  the  same  cause  of  action,  were  brought 
in  ditl'erent  States,  thus  compelling  him  to  incur  enormous  expenses  and 
inconvenience.  His  goods  were  attached,  and  in  Massachusetts  an  officer 
was  placed  in  his  factory,  and  he  was  by  ingenious  and  multiplied  pro- 
cesses thus  harassed  and  distressed,  and  compelled  to  give  large  secuntiei 
or  bo  entirely  broken  up  in  his  business. 

It  was  believed  that  this  system  of  harassing  would  soon  wear  out  by 
attrition,  a  castle  which  could  not  be  taken  by  storm.  But  it  was  asce^ 
tained  that  Day  was  making  use  of  a  process  different  from  Goodyear'e— 
invented  by  two  of  Day's  foremen — a  process  by  which  zinc  was  combined 
with  rubber,  and  finished  by  the  use  of  the  English  process  of  steam. 
This  made  a  better  fabric  than  Goodyear^s  processes  could  produce.  This 
foiled,  and  finding  themselves  in  the  power  of  their  antagonist,  a  compro- 
mise with  Day,  or  his  overthrow,  became  necessary  for  their  preservation. 

A  new  consultation  of  the  combination  was  now  had,  which  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  two  other  schemes  for  prostrating  Day,  and  securing  a 
monopoly  of  the  rubber  business.  The  original  Goodyear  patent  of  1844 
for  metallic  rubber,  which  had  been  superseded,  was  to  be  re-issued  and 
made  to  embrace  the  English  processes  of  Hancock,  together  with  three 
or  four  processes  already  discovered  and  patented  in  this  country.  The 
second  measure — to  get  an  extension  of  a  patent  which  had  been  granted 
to  Edwin  M.  Chaffee,  long  before  Goodyear  had  taken  up  the  rubber  busi- 
ness, and  which  patent  was  claimed  to  have  passed  into  Goodyear's  poa- 
session,  and  which  was  indispensable  in  the  business.  The  success  of  these 
two  measures  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  monopolists,  drive  Day  froBi 
the  field. 

Accordingly,  in  December,  1849,  without  Day^s  knowledge,  the  patent 
was  re-issued  to  Goodyear,  upon  a  new  specification,  and  at  once  an  entire 
Ml  of  Btw  aoite  WM  oommenoed  against  Day,  his  oustomers,  and  i^;«ntii 
Hi  I  niiti  ■  iifc  .^m^m^^  attow^d  to \»  4eSiw\\jwi^  ot  ^rmitted  to  be  non-nilH 
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•  renewed  only  to  annoy.  These  new  suits  were  more  nnmerons  than 
le  old,  and  the  assault  was  the  more  tremendous.  Meantime  all  th* 
tanufacturers  who  hwX  begun  or  gone  on  independent  of  Goodyear,  had, 
ith  one  or  two  exceptions,  been  induced  by  motives  of  gain  to  join  againsi 
^y.  With  suits  against  him  in  five  States,  they  could  marshal  their 
»roes  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  select  that  point  for  a  final  issuer 
hich  promised  the  best  success. 

At  this  point  a  circumstance  occurred  which,  however  trivial  it  majf 
ave  seemed,  was  intended  to  ruin  Day,  and  which,  being  managed  adroit- 
r,  nearly  succeeded.  Some  disappointed  party  had  made  an  attack  in  m 
few  Jenej  paper,  npon  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court,  involving 
le  integrity  of  the  judge's  son — the  Clerk  of  the  Court — for  aklleged  im- 
roper  practices,  not  connected,  however,  with  the  Indiarrubber  interests^ 
id  this  was,  unjustly,  attributed  to  Day. 

It  finally  became  apparent  that,  however  successful  Day  might  be  ia 
de  issues  or  suits  in  equity,  he  had  little  hope  of  final  emancipation  from 
IfBculty,  except  in  a  trial  involving  the  main  question,  and  before  a  jury. 

To  prepare  for  such  au  ordeal,  when  it  could  no  longer  be  postponed, 
^ay^s  antagonists  had  so  managed  as  to  have  thirteen  separate  examina- 
ons  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  before 
I  many  commissioners,  rendering  it  impossible  for  Day  or  his  connsel  to 
s  present  for  cross-examining  many  important  witnesses.  When  thia 
as  shown  to  the  Court,  as  tlie  New  Jersey  trial  came  on,  an  order  wai 
lade  postponing  the  trial,  and  to  stop  such  corrupt  and  unjust  practice* 
L  the  future,  and  three  certain  commissioners  were  appointed,  before 
horn  all  the  testimony  should  be  taken.  The  parties  then  went  on 
feking  their  testimony  under  that  rule,  in  both  the  law  and  equity  cases. 

Meantime,  Day's  counsel  unhesitatingly  advised  him  that,  according  to 
le  pleadings,  there  could  be  no  estoppel  established  against  him.  and 
lerefore  that  the  Court,  as  a  matter  of  course  and  of  universal  practice, 
ould  try  the  suit  at  law  first,  especially  as  it  was  the  oldest  on  the  calen-' 
ftT,  and  the  title  had  never  been  esUddished  at  law. 

Beljring  on  this  opinion.  Day  had  not  taken  the  testimony  of  some  thirty 
itnesses,  who  lived  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  place  of  holding  the 
oart,  intending,  under  the  rules,  to  call  them  to  the  stand  before  the  jury 

the  course  of  the  trial  at  law. 

The  court  came  in,  and  the  suit  at  law,  being  first  on  the  calendar,  waa 
klled,  when  Day  announced  himself  ready.  The  plaintiff,  however,  re- 
sell to  go  on  with  that  suit,  and  insisted  on  his  right  to  try  the  case  in 
luity.  This  was  resisted  by  the  defendant  through  his  connsel,  Rufoa 
hoate  and  Francis  B.  Cutting,  and  argued  in  the  side  of  the  plaintiff  by 
aniei  Webster,  Seth  P.  Staples,  and  James  S.  Brady.  After  a  day  or 
ro  of  argument,  the  court  ordered  the  suit  in  equity  to  be  put  on  iti 
lal  hearing,  in  spite  of  the  (act  that  the  question  of  the  title  and  validity 
'  the  patent  had  never  been  tried  before  any  jury.  Of  course,  a  solemn 
rotest  was  entered  by  Day  against  the  order,  tor  it  gave  his  antagoniai 
rery  advantage,  and  dealt  a  heavy  blow  against  Day  on  the  very  thresh- 
d  of  the  court-room.  But  tiiis  new  hardship  had  to  be  met.  Nine^ 
fge  printed  volumes  of  testimony,  running  over  twelve  or  fifteen  years, 
ere  then  laid  before  the  court,  and  eight  or  ten  days  at  leant  must  be 
NMomed  in  the  rending.  Other  serious  embiirrassments  passed  heaviljr 
pon  Day'a  case — even  the  olerk  of  the  c^urt  was  coiMsel  hi  Good^^u^ 


and  son  of  one  of  the  judges.    But  with  all  his  want  of  preparation,  and 
under  all  these  evil  omens,  Day  was  compelled  to  go  to  trial. 

It  was  on  this  occasion — this  great  occasion — that  Mr.  Choate  msde 
his  mighty  argument  on  the  question  of  estoppel,  complimented  as  the 
greatest  effort  ever  made  on  that  question.  Some  idea  of  the  expenses  of 
^is  litigation  may  be  got  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Webster  received  $15,000 
for  his  fee  at  this  single  hearing,  and  the  expenses  of  this  case  alone  ex- 
ceeded $60,000. 

This  was  in  1852.  The  rubber  business  had  grown  to  five  or  six  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year,  and  the  fabrics  were  sent  to  all  the  world. 

But  this  strange  trial  waited  six  or  eight  months  for  a  decision,  and  of 
course  when  it  came  it  was  just  what  everybody  except  Day  expected— a 
final  and  perpetual  injunction  against  him.  He  was  required  and  ordered 
to  stop  the  wheels  he  had  first  set  rolling  at  the  bidding  of  bis  own  will, 
long  before  Goodyear  had  entered  the  business — to  arrest  the  clank  of  bis 
own  machinery,  which  had  sprung  into  being  by  the  fiat  of  his  own  in- 
ventive genius.  Ever  afterward  he  was  to  manufacture  shirred  good$—  ^ 
and  according  to  the  terms  of  that  slighted,  broken  agreement  with  Good- 
year, which  Goodyear  himself  did  not  regard  ! 

Day  had  some  time  been  regarded  as  a  ruined  man,  for  nobody  conld 
believe  one  human  being  able  to  resist  so  hostile  and  so  tremendous  i 
power.  He  even  bent  to  the  blast  himself  for  a  while.  He  could  not 
nope  for  justice — he  could  see  no  light — he  even  gave  up  the  hope  of  a 
trial  by  jury — that  sheet-anchor  right  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  He  sold 
out  his  business,  and  quit  the  field.  This  was  before  the  court  had  pro- 
nounced its  decision. 

But  although  the  men  he  sold  to  at  once  stopped  all  manufacture  ex- 
cept shirred  goods^  yet  his  opponents  found  some  pretext  for  further  troubling 
him.  He  was  proceeded  against  for  contempt  of  court,  and  was  sum- 
moned to  Trenton.  Day  asked  a  further  hearing  in  the  absence  of  bis 
chief  counsellor. 

It  was  denied.  Crowded  to  a  hearing,  he  unqualifiedly  denied^  under 
oath,  any  violation  of  the  injunction,  and  supported  it  by  other  strong  affi- 
davits. But  tliis  would  not  su£Bce.  Day  was  put  under  examination  be- 
fore the  judge,  in  person,  for  several  hours.  The  outrage  was  great— 
without  a  precedent— for  the  defendant  had  legally,  morally,  and  hono^ 
ably,  purged  himself  of  the  charge  of  contempt,  and  by  precedents  two 
hundred  years  old.  The  judge  could  go  no  further.  But  the  judge— 
whatever  may  have  been  his  motive — had  not  yet  exhausted  upon  tbe 
stricken  man  all  his  power.  He  would  command  his  person  and  his  goods. 
Me  did.  He  wanted  possession  of  his  books  and  papers,  and  closed  bis 
tribunal  to  adjourn  it  to  such  time  and  place  as  to  him  seemed  best  It 
was,  in  a  day  or  two,  opened  again  at  Jersey  City. 

Day's  principal  counselor  (Mr.  Choate)  could  not  be  present;  Mr.  Cnt^ 
ting  was  engaged  in  a  trial,  and  he  sent  another  legal  gentleman  to  praj 
the  Court  for  delay.  But  the  judge*s  son,  as  counsel  for  Day's  opponents, 
requested  his  father  to  declare  Day  in  contempt,  and  of  course  it  was  donei 
It  would  have  been  strange  after  all  that  had  passed,  if  it  had  not  been  justsa 
A  precept  was  instantly  issued  against  him  and  placed  in  hands  of  officers; 
but  Day  was  safely  sheltered  in  the  circle  of  his  family  friends,  on  tbe  east 
aide  of  the  Hudson  river.  He  had  a  house  and  home  there — several  booses 
— ^hornet  niUDenNWb  Finding  their  vicliin  out  of  reach,  an  attempt  was 
'  » the  jndiciai  ^penec»\kiik.   1W  failed  on  the  east  side  of 
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the  river :  and  although  the  ruin  of  his  fortane  seemed  entire,  they  could 
not  complete  an  utter  overthrow. 

But  the  plot  grows — the  conspiracy  extends.  There  is  not  power  in 
money  profusely  lavished — nor  in  the  blinding  maze  of  a  hundred  laby- 
rinthine lawsuits,  to  paralyze  utterly  a  true  man.  Law  is  not  broad  enough 
— justice  is  not  elastic  enough.     What  shall  be  done! 

Congress  must  act  1  No  other  power  can  save  the  Conspiracy.  They 
bad  exhausted  every  law — they  had  worn  out  every  precedent  They 
asked  Congress  to  increase  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States — that  the  court  in  New  Jersey  might  reach  its  strong  arm  over 
the  Hudson  river,  and  drag  a  hunted  citizen  into  territory  where  a  tyrant 
might  seize  him.  It  was  an  audacious  attempt,  to  poison  a  whole  system 
of  jurisprudence  for  a  nation,  in  order  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  a  pros- 
trate foe. 

While  all  this  was  being  done,  a  large  factory  in  Connecticut,  which 
Day  owned  in  connection  with  Anson  G.  Phelps  and  others,  was  con- 
sumed by  fire.  Railroad  companies — to  whom  Day  had  sold  car-springs — 
were  prosecuted,  and  claimed  protection  from  Day,  whose  friends  and 
partners  were  alarmed.  Anson  G.  Phelps  died,  and  Day  stood  almost 
alone  to  defend  suits  against  the  United  States  Car  Spring  Co.,  in  which 
be  had  the  largest  interest.  He  was  still  under  injunction,  and  being  com- 
pelled to  sacrifice  his  property  in  that  company,  for  less  than  one  quarter 
Its  cost,  he  seemed  to  fall  below  the  possibility  of  a  rescue.  At  this  crisis, 
when  all  the  hopes  which  cheer  and  comfort  the  soul  in  life  give  way,  he 
hurriedly  paid  all  his  debts,  and  sunk  for  a  while  in  the  depth  of  the 
abyss — his  hair  became  prematurely  gray  1 

The  end  was  not  yet  Goodyear  asked  for  an  extension  of  the  patent 
for  curing  India-rubber,  which  was  claimed  by  Hayward.  Day  opposed 
this  because  be  was  himself  the  inventor,  and  bad  used  it  ten  consecutive 
years  before  it  was  issued  to  Goodyear.  And  application  was  also  made 
to  extend  Chaffee's  patent 

Volumes  of  testimony  were  rolled  up  to  the  Patent  Office  by  Day's  op- 
ponents, and  so  powerful  were  the  means,  the  result  was  at  last  reached — 
this  patent  was  extended.  This  seemed  to  be  that  depth  Milton  spoke  of 
where  his  angel  fell  1 

Such  wrong,  outrage,  and  deception  could  not  last,  even  in  an  erring 
world.     It  could  not  last     It  did  not 

Litigations  had  been  going  on  all  the  while  against  Day ;  and  they 
were  spread  over  so  many  States,  and  addressed  to  so  many  issues,  and 
pressed  so  unfairly  by  the  numerous  adjudants  of  the  chief  enemy,  that  it 
required  a  large  corps  of  clerks  and  reporters  to  keep  even  an  abstract 
record  of  the  crimes  and  accusations  alleged  against  him. 

New  points  were  continually  started.  But  the  last  effort  had  not  yet 
been  made — ^for  the  great  Inventor  was  not  yet  silenced.  He  spoke  again. 
But  his  voice  could  scarcely  be  heard.  Once  more  the  hostile  forces  ral- 
lied. One  hundred  against  one  1  A  new  writ  of  contempt  was  issued,  and 
Day  appeared.  He  denied  that  he  was  in  contempt,  and  he  announced 
through  his  counsel  his  readiness  for  any  action  of  a  full  court  But  he 
was  at  once  put  under  heavy  bonds  to  appear  before  a  Master,  with  all  hia 
books  and  papers,  and  submit  to  an  examination  on  the  Question  of  con- 
tempt, and  V>  ^  on  in  accounting  to  Goodyear  for  all  nis  profits,  after 
Goodyear  had  been  cut  off  from  all  hia  pretended  claims  up  to  1849,  bjT 
the  finding  of  a  jury  I 
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This  opened  a  new  chapter  of  the  crusade ;  and  if  it  were  fully  written 
would  show  enough  to  make  the  reader  ti-emble  to  think  how  insecure  his 
fights  may  sometimes  become,  under  this  great  republic 

The  examination  exhausted  the  ingenuity  and  trick  of  five  differest 
lawyers,  heavily  paid  to  crush  a  single  unprotected  man ;  and  they  had 
full  scope  for  their  power  for  weary  months ;  and  all  this  at  an  expense  of 
many  thousand  dollars — for  the  sole  purpose  of  proving  a  contempt  of 
court  on  the  part  of  a  roan  who  had  steadily  denied  before  the  same  coart, 
and  proved  it  at  every  step. 

But  day-light  at  last  began  to  dawn.  The  case  was  worn  out  The 
hunted  man  had  steadily,  uprightly,  answered  the  questions  of  the  Master, 
(Judge  Green,)  who  at  last  put  an  end  to  the  farce,  by  announcing  thtt 
the  charges  of  contempt  were  unfounded,  and  that  Day  was  innocent  of 
every  allegation.  The  report  was  made  to  the  court  and  duly  filed !  Thi 
crushed,  but  never  the  broken-spirited  man,  once  more  rose  from  the 
heavy  burden  of  a  terrible  prosecution,  and  stood  up,  without  his  fetten. 
Here  ends  the  second  chapter  of  this  dreadful  controversy.    * 
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ACTION   TO   RBCOVEB  THB  AMOUNT   OF   A   CERTIFICATB  FOB  KBBCHANDISB   BOCGHT. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court,  Massachusetts. — January,  1856.  James  B.  Eaton,  ri. 
Henry  Melius. 

The  action  was  to  recover  the  amount  of  a  certificate  passed  by  the  defendants, 
Messrs.  Melius  k  Howard,  to  the  plaintiff,  in  California,  in  1847,  in  payment  for 
merchandise  bought.  The  certificate  was  signed  by  J.  K.  Wilson,  captain  of  ord* 
aance,  and  countersigned  by  Colonel  Fremont,  and  certified  that  91f000  was  doe 
to  Massrs.  Melius  and  Howard  by  the  United  States,  for  powder  furnished  to  the 
California  battalion,  then  commanded  by  Colonel  Freemont  At  the  same  time 
with  receiving  this  certificate,  Messrs.  Melius  k  Howard  gave  Cwtain  Wilson  ft 
receipt  for  91,000,  in  pajrment  of  their  bill  for  the  powder.  The  plaintiff  had  ap- 
plied to  the  Treasury  Department  for  payment  of  this  certificate,  and  payment  bad 
beoi  declined,  and  the  i)laintiff  sought  to  recover  the  amount  of  the  defendants. 

In  support  of  the  action,  the  plamtiff"  offered  evidence  tending  to  prove  that  the 
United  States  refused  to  pay  the  certificate,  because  they  bad  allowed  the  $1,000 
to  Colonel  Fremont,  in  settlement  of  his  accounts,  by  reason  of  the  above  receipt  ^ 
by  the  defendants,  and  of  another  receiot  which  Captain  Wilson  gave  Coloiiel 
Fremont,  of  the  same  date  with  the  certincate,  which  receipt  was  for  $1,000  paid 
by  Colonel  Freemont  to  said  Wilson  for  this  powder.  And  the  plaintiff  contend- 
ed that  this  mistake  was  owing  to  the  defendants'  having  given  such  a  receipt  to 
Captain  Wilson,  as  led  to  the  whole  transaction  having  the  appearance  of  a  cash 
transaction,  and  so  misled  the  government.  There  was  no  all^ration  of  a  fraodo- 
knt  intent  in  any  of  the  parties,  but  the  plaintiff  contended  that  the  defendants 
were  liable  for  the  consequences  of  their  receipt  being  given  iu  the  form  it  was. 

Judge  Thomas  ruled  that  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  recover  fwhere  th«e  wal 
no  element  of  fraud)  he  must  show  not  only  that  the  government  had  declined  to 
nay,  but  that  it  had  rightfully  declined ;  and  that  in  this  case  there  was  not  soA 
ficient  evidence  to  sustain  that  position.  The  receipt  given  by  the  defendants  to 
Captain  Wilson  was  prima  facie  given  for  the  certificate  and  not  for  cash.  If  tlM 
government,  without  regarding  Uiis,  or  without  due  inquiry,  had  paid  CokHifll 
Fremont,  by  reason  of  another  receipt  between  its  own  officers,  to  which  the  da* 
fiendants  were  not  parties,  the  defendants  were  not  liable,  and  the  claim  was  siitt 
eood  against  the  government  A  verdict  was  taken  pro  forma  for  the  defendaoti^ 
tae  case  to  be  reported  for  consideration  of  the  fhll  bench. 
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8AL8   O?   PROPERTY — MI8DBSCRIFTI0N. 

A  sale  of  property,  described  as  "  customary  leasehold,  renewable  every  twenty- 
me  years,"  had  been  made,  the  conditions  of  sale  containing  provisoes  that  the 
rendor  shoald  bo  entitled  to  vacate  the  sale,  and  return  the  deposit  in  the  event 
>f  any  objection  arising  "  which  he  could  not  or  would  not  remove,"  and  that 
srrors  of  description  should  not  vacate  the  sale,  but  that  abatement  or  compensa- 
tion should  be  made  in  case  thereof.  It  turned  out  that  the  property  was  held 
oaerely  for  an  absolute  term  of  twenty-one  years,  without  any  custom  of  renewal. 
Vice-chancellor  Wood  held  that  this  was  an  error  of  description,  that  the  purchaser 
was  consequently  entitled  to  compensation,  and  that  the  vendor  had  no  option  to 
declare  the  sale  void,  and  return  the  deposit  without  interest. 

A  freehold  house  was  disposed  of  at  public  auction,  the  description  in  the  touv 
ticnlars  of  sale  being  that  the  house  was  "  a  freehold  estate,  bemg  No.  58  rail 
Mall,  Marlborough  House."  It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  house  was  not  actu- 
ally in  Pall  Mall,  but  that  it  was  situated  to  the  rear  of  No.  57  in  that  street,  and 
that  the  front  elevation  faced  toward  St.  James's-street  instead  of  Pall  Mall,  and 
that,  moreover,  the  approach  to  it  was  by  an  inconvenient  covered  passage.  On 
these  grounds  the  purchaser  resisted  completing  the  contract  Counsel  for  the 
vendor  argued  that,  as  it  had  been  for  a  long  time  commonly  known  as  "  No.  58 
Pall  Mall,"  there  was  no  misdescription  to  vitiate  the  sale.  But  this  argument 
was  overruled  by  Vice-chancellor  Stuart,  who  held  that  the  vendor  could  only  be 
bound  by  the  description  in  the  particulars  of  sale,  that  the  contract  must  be  re- 
Bcindol  and  the  deposit  returned. — Stanton  v.  Tattersall,  21  L.  T.,  Rep.  334. 
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iirrLVKitcB  or  peack  oh  coxmkrcial  Arr*iRs— laroi  patmehts  from  tub  sub-trrasvry— m- 

Ct.UDl?10  TBB  TBXAR  AND  MBXICAN  INDSHNITT — THK  MONBT  AND  STOCK  KARKBT— RBCKIPT8  Of 
•OLD  DPtT— TUB  BANK  MOVKMBNT— IMPORTS  AT  BSW  YORK  POR  JANUART— SRBaT  INCRBAtB  IN 
TBB  RBCBIPTfl  OP  DRY  OOODt— BXPORTM  FROM  HEW  YORK  TO  PORBION  PORTA  POR  TBB  MONTU 
OP  JANDARY— rORBIGN  COMMERCE  AT  NEW  YORK  POR  ERVEN  MONTHS  OP  THE  PIVCAL  YPAR— RE* 
CBIPT*  POR  CASH  DUTIES— SHIPMENTS  OP  DOMESTIC  PRODUCB— TOMMAOB  AMD  saiPPINO  lOR  1855 
— STANDARD  OP  INSPECTION  POR  BREADSTDPrS,  ETC. 

Thb  tone  of  feeling  in  commercial  circles  has  been  very  much  changed  since  our 
hat  by  tho  prospect  of  returning  neacc,  and  the  announcement  of  a  renewal  of 
negotiations  between  Russia  and  the  Allies  has  been  everywhere  hailed  with  de- 
lignt.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  return  of  peace  would  effect  such  a  rapid  im- 
rarovement  in  our  commercial  prosperity  as  the  most  sanguine  seem  to  suppose. 
The  course  of  trade  can  never  bo  suddenly  changed  without  many  interruptions 
iod  hindrances,  and  the  effect  of  a  settlement  of  the  present  European  difficulties 
will  no  doubt  be  greater  upon  the  public  mind,  than  upon  the  actual  interchange 
of  commodities.  The  large  outlays  of  money  at  the  seat  of  war  have  excited  a 
very  active  trade  in  that  quarter,  and  many  millions  of  goods  have  been  sold  to  a 
people  who  never  purchased  an  article  from  Western  Europe  before.  A  reaction 
will  come  as  soon  as  the  army  is  withdrawn  and  the  heavy  expenditure  ceases. 
but  the  trade  will  not  be  wholly  lost.  When  want  is  unknown,  the  demand  may 
itambcr ;  but  the  desire  once  gratified,  cannot  be  readily  stifled ;  and  the  new 
sources  of  traffic,  opened  by  the  war  will  pay  the  Allies  in  a  short  time  for  all 
the  expenditure  of  the  war,  if  that  were  the  only  consideration. 

Another  reason  for  confidence  in  a  fresh  impulse  to  our  commercial  prosperity 
is  found  in  the  largo  payments  which  are  to  be  made  from  the  Sub-Treasury. 
This  reservoir  now  holds  nearly  thirty  millions  of  gold  and  silver,  but  means  have 
boen  found  for  its  depletion.  The  Act  of  Congress,  passed  1850,  provided  for  the 
iatoe  of  $10,000,000  of  stock  to  Texas,  half  of  whidi  was  to  be  reserved  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  until  the  creditors  of  Texas  would  release  to  the  United 
States  all  claims  upon  the  general  government.  The  creditors  refused  this  condi- 
tioD,  and  a  new  settlement  was  devised  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  By  this 
kst-named  plan,  $7,750,000,  in  cash,  were  offered  in  Im  of  Um  %^ jV^ j^^  %\»i^^ 
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the  proposition  to  be  approved  by  the  Legislature  of  Texas,  and  both  the  State 
mud  individual  creditors  to  release  the  United  States  from  all  claims  growing  out 
of  the  responsibilities  connected  with  the  annexation  of  Texas.  After  much  de- 
lay and  discussion,  this  Act  has  been  assented  to  by  Texas,  (it  is  said  with  some 
conditions  which  may  destroy  its  force,)  ninety  days  must  elapse  before  the  mooe; 
Is  payable.  A  farther  depletion  of  the  treasury  is  on  account  of  the  Mexican  in- 
demity.  In  the  treaty  under  which  the  United  States  acquired  the  territo^ 
known  as  the  Mesilla  Valley,  our  government  became  bound  to  pay  to  Mexico 
the  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  three  millions  were  to  be  reserved 
antil  the  boundary  line  was  duly  completed  by  a  commission  appointed  by  both 
countries.  The  treasury  of  Mexico  is  always  in  a  thirsty  state,  and  an  advance 
was  obtained  upon  this  three  millions  during  the  administration  of  Santa  Anna, 
the  first  installment  of  81,500,000  having  been  borrowed  in  December,  1854,  aod 
afterwards  3950,000  and  8650,000  respectively.  Receipts  were  given  for  this 
money,  stating  on  their  face  that  the  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  was 
hypothecated  for  their  payment.  Before  the  boundary  line  was  formally  com- 
pleted, and  the  fund  payable,  Santa  Anna's  power  was  overturned  by  a  revolution, 
and  he  himself  obliged  to  flee  the  country.  As  the  treasury  of  Mexico  was  ex- 
hausted, the  government  cast  a  longing  eye  upon  the  fund  just  becoming  due  from 
the  United  States  treasury,  and  as  the  capitalists  who  had  advanced  the  money 
had  not  yet  received  it,  a  decree  was  passed  suspending  all  unfinished  contracts. 
Our  government  was  notified  of  this  decree,  and  the  holders  of  the  pledge  were 
warned  that  their  claim  would  not  be  recognized  unless  they  consented  to  make  9^ 
fresh  loan  to  Mexico.  This  they  at  first  declined  to  do,  but  after  a  while,  one  ol 
their  agents  in  Mexico,  being  tired  of  waiting,  and  seeing  that  the  interest  of   ' 


money  would  amount  to  more  than  the  bonus  demanded,  made  a  loan  of  $50,00 
to  the  new  government,  and  obtained  authority  for  the  payment  of  the  two  amount: 
last  above  named.     The  other  $1,500,000  was  made  the  subject  of  fresh  negot' 
tionsL 

These  large  payments  from  the  Sub-Treasury,  present  and  prospective,  are  BOj^  -#• 
posed  to  indicate  an  easier  money  market,  and  nave  produced  a  more  buoyadzmt 
reding  in  all  departments  of  trade.  Capital  has  been  more  freely  ofiered  at  6  a  7 
per  cent  for  loans  on  call,  and  7  a  9  per  cent  for  prime  business  paper. 

The  stock  market  felt  the  influence  of  these  favorable  circumstances,  and  pric=^^ 
ramdly  improved,  the  change  being  in  some  cases  as  much  as  6  a  8  per  cent. 

The  receipts  of  gold  from  California  were  fully  up  to  the  average  for  the  iiioi^"tIi 
of  January,  but  have  since  declined.  The  following  are  the  deposits  and  basino^sss 
at  the  Assay  Office  in  New  York  for  the  month  of  January : — 

DCrOBITS  AT  THE  ASS  AT   OmUB,  MEW  TORS,  FOB  TBI  MONTH  OF  JAITUAET. 

Gold.  surer.  ToUL 

Fowign  coins. $2,800  00  12.060  00  $4,860  00 

Foreign  bullion 19,600  00  4,190  00  28,690  00 

Domestic  bullion. 2.327,700  00  16,760  00  2.844.46(>  00 


Total  deposito $2,860,000  00        $28,C00  00      $2,878.00(^     00 

Total  de  posi  ts  pay  able  in  ban. 8,64  O  00 

Total  deposits  payable  in  coine 2,864,860  00 

Ooldbarsstamp^ 797.660  I* 

IVaDsmitted  to  U.  States  Mint,  Philadelphia,  for  coinage 491.47  i>  •! 

Of  the  deposits,  830,000  in  gold  consisted  of  California  Mint  bars. 

The  deposits  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  in  January  were  $366,000  in  ^y^ 
$102,816  m  silver,  making  a  total  of  $467,816.  The  coinage  for  the  same  C^^ 
was  81,382,540  in  double  eagles,  828,000  in  silver  dollars,  8100,000  in  sil^ 
^puirter  dollars,  and  8912  in  copper  cents.  . 

Tlie  supply  from  the  mines  thus  far  in  February  has  materially  faDen  oK  ^ 
bad  weather  encountered  having  driven  the  miners  from  their  work. 

The  banks  have  been  prosperous,  and  now  stand  nearly  as  strongly  as  thsy  "" 
at  the  same  date  last  year.  At  New  York  the  specie  has  increased,  and  the  8iK>^' 
iag  u  a  fiiForable  one.    We  annex  a'  comparison  of  the  weekly  sammanes  sia^ 
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rannary  1st,  with  a  line  at  the  foot  showing  the  totals  for  the  cOTresponding  date 
ist  jear : — 


Fan.  5,1856. 

rao.  12 

Fan.  19 

Fan.  26 

?ebL   2 

P«b.   0 

?^h,lt 

?'e1>.17,1855 


WBBKl 

CaplteL 
49,458,660 
49,458,660 
49,453.660 
49,692,900 
49.692,900 
49,692,900 
49,692,900 
48,000,000 


LT  AVBaAOtt 

Loans  and 
Dteeoonta. 
95.868.890 
96.145.408 
96,882.968 
96,887.221 
97,970,611 
98,844.077 
99,401,815 
90,850,081 


iriW  TOaK  CITT  BANKS. 


11,687.209 
11.777,711 
18,885,260 
12,788,059 
18,640.437 
14,288,829 
15,678,786 
17,889,086 


droaUtloB. 

7,908,656 

7,612.507 

7,462.706 

7,506,986 

7,622,827 

7,819,122 

7,698.441 

6,941,606 


Dcpoiitff. 
88,684,898 
77,981,498 
82,652,828 
78,918,815 
82,269,061 
82,848.152 
88,085,944 
75,198.686 


We  also  annex  a  continuation  of  the  weekly  averages  of  the  Boston  banks : — 


WKBXLT  AVEaAOBS  AT  BOeTOB. 

Janoarj  21.      JanoAfy  28.  Febraary  4. 

$81,960,000  181,960,000  $81,960,000 

51,875.611     52,019,487  52.210,000 

8.516,028       8,595,459  8,628.000 

7.487,446      7,142,280  7,870,000 

5.578,024      5,621,241  5.750,000 

14,644,841  14,855,812  15,091,000 

7,295,154  7,100,800 


Febmaiy  11. 
$81,960,000 

52.486.600 

.  8.587,000 
7.584,000 
6,069,000 

14,744.000 
7,889,000 


Febraary  18. 
$31,960,000 

52,445.000 
8,445,000 
7,268.000 
6,207,500 

14.684,700 
7,159,000 


Mpital  •••••.•••••• 

'joKom  and  diacoonts. 

Specie. 

nie  from  other  banks 
ham  to  other  banks. . 

kepoeits 

ireulatioD 7,728,092 

The  following  will  show  the  condition  of  the  banks  of  Massachusetts,  Febroary 
^  1856,  compiled  from  the  returns  to  the  Secretary  of  State : — 

LIABILITIBS. 

38  etty. 

Bpital $81,960,000 

et  circuUtioiL 6,452,084 

eposito 16,091,218 

rofitODhand 8,949,226 


133  eoantry. 

$26,027,000 

12.469.922 

6.091,554 

2,687.584 


T6UI. 

$57,987,000 

17,922,006 

21,182,772 

6,636,870 


Total $56,458,688      $47,276,010    $108,728,648 


BBSOOaOES. 

oiefi,  bills  of  exchange,  Ac $52,210,281 

peeie 8,623,200 

;«al68Ute.: 619.207 


$45,690,496 

1,054,380 

682,136 


$97,800,726 
4.677,580 
1,250.842 


Total $56,452,688      $47,276,010    $108,728,648 

The  above  statement  exhibits,  upon  comparison  with  the  first  day  of  January 
iflt»  an  increase  in  the  item  of  deposits  of  $452,555 ;  of  loans,  8577,850 ;  and  of 
pecie,  8179,849 ;  and  a  decrease  m  the  item  of  net  circulation  of  8135,756. 

The  imports  for  January  have  not  been  as  large  as  generally  expected,  but  still 
how  a  considerable  gain  as  compared  with  last  year.  At  the  port  of  New  York 
he  total  entered  for  consumption  is  much  larger  than  for  the  corresponding  month 
»f  1856,  but  the  entries  for  warehousing  show  a  decline  of  60  per  cent.  'Hie  total 
eceipts  for  the  month  are  82,632,237  greater  than  for  January,  1855,  and 
^,136,094  greater  than  for  January,  1853,  but  84,020,755  less  than  for  January, 
1854,  which  still  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list    We  annex  a  comparative  state- 

MOt-.— 

FOBBiaV  IMPOBTS  AT  MBW  TOBK  IN  JAMUABT. 


httrad  for  coDfumption. 
tolarad  for  warehousing. 

'^  goods 

\  and  bollf on 


185]. 

18§4. 

\m. 

18(6. 

$11,563,405 

$15,651,415 

$8,870,259 

$12,566,688 

642.279 

2.271,976 

8,254,654 

1,625,264 

1,202,288 

1,895,068 

1,280,630 

1,841,808 

33,048 

289,865 

90.284 

54,864 

btal  BDteved  at  the  port. . . 
nthdrawo  horn  warehooee 


$18/140,970    $19,607,819    $12,945,827    $15,578,064 
1,586,866         2,889,616         2,067,981        tM^M% 
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The  great  bulk  of  the  imports  for  tlic  last  month  at  the  port  named  oonsists  of 
dry  goods.  Usually  not  more  than  half  the  receipts  are  of  that  description,  bat 
the  entries  have  been  larger  than  ever  before  during  the  same  period  of  the  year, 
being  in  excess  of  the  large  total  for  the  same  month  of  1854.  The  imports  of 
ff^neral  merchandise  are  comparatively  light  We  annex  a  summary  showing  the 
nactuations  in  this  respect : — 

voauoir  mxeobaiokisi,  sxoldbivs  op  spsori,  impobtid  at  nxw  toek  dc  jauuabt. 


Dry  goods 

General  merchandise. 


18M.         18M. 

$8,664,818  $10,282,4'70 
4,848,104       9.086,964 


18ii  WL 

16,680,893  $10,686,771 
7,826.160       4,8W9*» 


Total $18,407,922  119,818,484  $12,866,548  $18,628,700 

The  increase  in  dry  goods  and  falling  off  in  general  merchandise,  exhibited  in 
tlie  above  table,  is  very  remarkable.  It  shows  that  no  branch  of  our  Commerce 
is  likely  to  be  overdone  this  season,  unless  it  be  the  receipts  of  foreign  fabrics. 
The  dealers  explain  these  large  receipts  by  insisting  that  the  goods  nave  boeo 
diippcd  earlk^r  than  usual,  as  the  first  sales  of  the  season  generally  bring  the  high- 
eft  prices.  The  few  goods  thrown  into  warehouse  prove  that  the  receipts  have 
DOlbeen  greater  than  the  wants  of  the  trade,  for  with  money  worth  9  a  10  per 
cent  the  duties  would  not  be  paid,  and  the  goods  held  for  a  market,  onksi  they 
had  been  wanted. 

The  receipts  of  dry  goods,  it  will  be  seen,  are  $5,066,378  larger  than  for  Janu- 
ary, 1855,  (an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent^  $454,301  greater  than  for  tbe 
same  time  in  1854,  and  $2,121,953  mater  for  January,  1853.  We  annex  a  full 
statement  of  the  discription  of  goo&  received  : — 

Bcvoan  OF  foreign  det  goods  at  tbk  port  op  i^EW  YORK  POE  POUR  wsixs  xirDnro 

JAKUAET   26th. 
SirrXRRD  FOR   CONSUMPTION. 

m%.         18i4.  18».  18X. 

ITanufacturesofwool $1,614,872  $1,671,261  $989,922  $2,177,8St 

Kanufactures  of  cotton.. 1,748,168  2,626,816  988,081  2,626,95  \ 

IfanufactnreB  of  silk 8,888,166  2,972,981  1.012,621  8,046,6O« 

ICaoufocturef  of  flax. 870,460  972,844  684.491  81S.64M 

Miaeellaoeoos  dry  gooda 478,461  681,872  472,776  719.4 S>S 

ToUl $8,089,626    $8,875,764    $4,042,890    $9,280,5*^* 


WITHDRAWN  PROM  WARRBOUSR. 

Manufactures  of  wool $1 17,711  $281,406 

Maoufacturefl  of  cotton 166,887  448,066 

Manufactures  of  silk 886,582  606,488 

Manufactures  of  flax 29,966  121,618 

IfiMellaneous  dry  goods 76,096  84,676 

Total $724,74 1  $1 .887,284 

Add  entered  for  coDBumption •  • . .  8,089,626  8,876,764 


$186,828 

266,680 

269,487 

96,918 

81,619 


$186,2:  -a* 
406.^  ^ 
282,»»  •»* 

60,';»^i* 


$900,727    $1,066.1 
4.042,890      9,280,1 
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Tdtal  thrown  on  the  market .    $8,814,867  $10,262,998    $4,948,617  $10,8M,' 


SNTRaRD  FOR  WARRBOUSING. 

Manufactures  of  wool $72,951  $289,610 

Manufactures  of  cotton 108,491  671,470 

Ifanufactures  of  silk 283,769  882,698 

Manufactures  of  flax 11,616  164,213 

IGteellaneous  dry  goods 68,476  8,820 

TV>tal $476,192  $U66,706 

Add  entered  for  consumption 8,089,626  8,876,764 


$807,816 
647,986 
848,842 
227,871 
166,689 


$1,687,608    tiA^^^l 
4,042.890       9,28Cr.«W 


Total  anlered  at  tlM  poH $8,664,818  $10,282,470    $6,880,898  $1€^$8»»^^ 


dmmmrmtd  C^rmieU  and  Urnkm.  tSl 

The  exports  from  New  York  to  foreirn  ports  have  not  been  as  large  as  expected, 
conseqaence  of  the  severe  weather  whicn  has  obstracted  navigation.  Vcs^ls 
ive  been  froaen  in  at  the  doek,  and  the  floating  ice  in  the  channel  has  been  so 
Mtiidant  that  it  was  not  safe  for  lighters  to  be  moved  about  the  harbor.  Under 
lese  circomstanoes  it  is  gratifying -to  observe  that  the  shipments  of  domestic  nro- 
loe  have  been  larger  than  for  the  same  time  last  year,  altnongh  a  little  less  than 
r  the  same  period  of  1864;  There  has  been  a  considerabie  &lling  off  in  ship- 
eote  of  foreign  merchandise,  and  a  large  decrease  in  exports  of  specie.  The 
iaX  exports  for  the  month,  exclusive  of  specie,  are  8384,287  less  than  for  Janu- 
7, 1855,  $333,565  less  than  for  January,  1854,  but  $2,212,302  greater  than  for 
loaary,  1853,  as  will  i^pear  from  the  following  summary : — 

Bxroars  Faox  vxw  roax  to  roauoir  poaTS  roa  thx  moktb  or  jANUAav. 

.    \m.         18M.  185fi.  ISM. 

MMstie  prodnee $S,990.6S4  |5,S04,<08  $4,996,787  |i5,2(7,686 

ireign  merchaodiee  (fire«) 42.674  71,(24  458,091  41,806 

oreign  merchandise  (dutiable)...  265,780  469.068  440,689  212,289 

pecie 717,679  8,846,682  166,898  104,834 

Totel  exports  . . : $4,046,607    $7,690,477    $6,061,916    $6,616,064 

ToUl,  ezchMiva  of  specie .....       8.298,928      6,844,796      6.896,517       6,611,280 

The  total  imports  of  all  descriptions,  and  the  exports  of  merchandise  and  pro- 
loe  since  the  commencement  of  the  fisoil  year,  (July  1st,)  exhibits  many  features 
peculiar  interest  The  imports  are  five  millions  larger  than  for  the  correspond- 
^  period  of  the  previous  year,  but  ten  millions  less  than  for  the  corresponding 
riod  of  the  year  before  last  But  the  exports  (exclusive  of  specie)  for  the  last 
reo  months  are  about  eleven  millions  larger  than  for  the  same  tmie  last  year,  and 
arly  two  millions  larger  than  for  the  same  time  in  1853-4»  all  of  which  will  ap- 
tf  from  the  following  comparison  : — 

ufvoais  AT  WBW  Toax  foa  SBvmr  mohtbs  or  the  risoAL  tsae  comuaroiiio  jolt  1. 

i8SI-4.         \m-i.  ISiM. 

Kmooths $96,261,129      $86,668,097      $89,912,809 

noary 19.607,819        12.946.827        16,678,064 

ToUl  seven  months $1 16,868,948      $99,608,924    $106,490,878 

roBTa  (ixoLutivx  or  sfxcu)  feom  nxw  tors  to  roaBioir  poets  roa  bxven  momtbs 

OOMMEMOIMG  JULT  1. 

•       18SI-4.  18§4-S.  18SS-6. 

K  noDtba $87,976,895      $28,892,747      $89,916,729 

Bttary  .......••. 6,844,796  6,896,617  6,611,280 

ToUl  for  seven  mootbt. $48,820,690      $84,788,264      $46,426,969 

JiE  we  have  previously  shown,  except  for  the  large  receipts  of  dry  goods,  the 
morts  at  New  York  for  January  would  not  have  been  as  lar^  as  usual 
We  have  added  the  goods  entered  directly  for  consumption  to  the  goods 
■rdiouflBd,  in  order  to  show  at  a  glance  in  what  description  the  change  has  oc- 
med  :— 

maoBiPTS  or  det  goods  at  hew  toek  fob  fodk  wassa — ^EEOAriruLATioE. 

18it.         18i4.  \m.         18fit. 

wnfoctures  of  wool $1.6S7,828  $1,910,761  $1,297,288  $2,469,416 

IAii&ctur«a  of  cotton 1,846.669  8.198,286  1,681,01 6  8,098.089 

Mm&ctnres  of  eilk 8,616,924  8,866,674  1,861,468  8,840,604 

HM/actures  of  flax 881,976  1,127.067  812,862  1,004,721 

•eallMieous  dry  goods 681,986  640,692  628,814  989,040 

IblftliMrfnrwedM $Mi4^1t  $10,SSM70    $6,t80^8  $10,68«,971 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  thatnotwithstaDdin^  all  which  has  been  said  aboat  the 
great  increase  in  imports  of  dry  goods,  it  is  only  extraoriiinary  as  compared  witk 
the  same  period  of  last  year,  and  not  in  comparison  with  former  years.  The  fol- 
lowing will  show  the  imports  for  the  corresponding  four  weeks  in  each  of  the  iiit 
six  years : — 


First  4  weeks  of  1851 19,872,664 

1862 7,927,876 

1858 8,664,818 


First  4  weeks  of  1854... 
1855.. 
1856.. 


$10,232,470 

5,630,89S 

10,68«,771 


The  total  is  large,  and  shows  that  the  importers  have  been  urging  their  goods 
forward  at  an  early  date  ;  but  the  total  for  the  same  time  last  year  was  unusoally 
small.  The  receipts  for  cash  duties  exhibit  a  larger  comparative  increase  than 
the  total  imports,  because  a  larger  proportion  of  the  poods  entered  have  been 
thrown  directly  upon  the  market.  We  annex  a  comparison,  showing  the  receipti 
for  January,  and  since  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year  : — 


CASH   DUTIES  RBOSIVED  AT  NBW  YORK. 

18H.  18^4.  18SS.  1856. 

January |3,811,187  87    $4,879,285  82    $2,560,088  82    $S.683.664  SS 

Six  months  ending 

January  Ist 17,082,424  98     21,920,896  85     28,858,927  82     20,087,862  28 

ToUl7  months....  $20,893,662  80  $26,800,181  65  $20,918,965  64  $28,771,017  IS 

There  is  a  proposition  now  on  foot  at  Washington  for  a  revision  of  the  tariR 
which  will  probably  result  in  a  diminution  of  the  national  revenue,  the  present  in- 
come being  greater  than  is  required  by  the  wants  of  the  government  All  raw 
materials  are  to  be  brought  in  duty  free,  and  some  other  changes  made,  involving 
a  loss  in  the  aggregate  receipt  of  duties.  The  exports  of  prowluce  have  been  in- 
terrupted by  the  severe  weather,  but  the  total  shipments,  as  shown  in  the  tables 
above  given,  are  quite  large  for  the  season.  As  a  matter  of  interest,  we  have 
compiled  a  comparative  statement  of  the  exports  of  certain  leading  articles  of 
proauce  frdm  the  port  of  New  York  since  the  opening  of  the  year : — 

EXPORTS   or    CERTAIN    ARTICLES   OF    DOMESTIC    PRODUCE    FROM   KEW    TOEK    TO    FOKIISV 
PORTS  FROM  JANUARY    IST  TO  FEBRUART   18tH: — 


Ashefr 


Beeswax 


-pots . . , 
pearls  . 


.bbls 


..lbs. 


Bread%iuff9 — 

Wheat  flour.,  bbls. 

Rye  flour 

Corn  meal 

Wheat bush. 

Rye 

OaU 

Com 

Candles — mold.boxes 

sperm 

Coal tons 

Cotton ..bales 

Hay 

Hups 


18U. 

1,164 

158 

25,600 


88,288 
7,605 
8,605 

26,160 
5,189 
4,196 
575,288 
6,708 
1,285 
1,686 

26.697 
1.592 
2,471 


18§6. 

1.055 

289 
8,7^8 


250,942 

5,861 

7.490 

258,056 

269,837 

6,400 

447,824 

4,778 

665 

666 

22,608 

586 

671 


18«.  1846. 

Naval  stores bbls.      74,614  2I.1M 

Oils— whale.... galls.  #    15,958  I.04S 

sperm 55,468  83,8$^ 

lard 2,562  16,908 

linseed 804      

/'rovtwotw— 

Pork bbls .       80,441  88,800 

Beet 15,844  20.«8l 

Cut  meats,  lbs 4,294,444  4,047,T8t 

Butter 96,268  74.7W 

Cheese 668,479  S86,6J» 

Lard 2,249,418  4,010,078 

Rice tree        2,408  6.<JJ 

Tallow lbs.    407,489  488,^8 

Tobacco,  crude.,  pkgs        5.894  H.ljj 

Do.,  manufactureilbs.    870,480  486,888 

Whalebone 29,105  18,888 


We  have  carefully  compiled  a  statement  of  the  tonnage  whidb  airifed  88^ 
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femred  from  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  year  1855.     The  great  demand  for 

3»piDg  in  Europe,  with  the  depression  in  freights  in  this  country  during  the 
y  part  of  theyfear,  has  limited  the  number  of  arrivals  from  foreign  ports,  while 
he  direct  clearances  show  a  slight  increase  in  domestic,  but  a  hirge  falling  off  in 
iiteign  yesseb : — 

TOKHAGE  AT  NEW  YORK  FOB  THE  TEAR  1855. 
ERTSEBD  FROM  FORSION  PORTS. 

VeMola.  TooMfle.  Seuaea. 

American  TCMelfl 2,487  1,840,2671  40,886 

Foreign  Tesaels ,  904  222,000  8,440 

Total  entered 8,891  l,6«2,267i  49,826 

1864 4.047  l,9l9,817i  67,076 

«  1868 4,079  1,818.266  60.998 

**  1868 8,847  1,709,988  68,867 

OLRARED  FOR  FORRIOIT  FORTS. 

Veawta.  Tonnage.  Beamaii. 

American  TesKls 2,181  1,197,020^  89,019 

Foreign  Teasels 894  229,181^  8,961 

Total  deared.; 8,026  1,426,201^  47,970 

1864 8,278  1,628,104|  68,260 

1868 8,469  1,621,286^  64,889 

"             1862 8,086  1,866,814  60,469 

The  number  of  registered  arriyals  from  abroad  is  always  greater  than  the  direct 
fearances  for  foreign  ports,  because  many  yesscls  entering  in  the  foreign  trade 
Imt  for  a  coastwise  port.  The  decline  in  entries  bos  been  chiefly  in  foreign  ves- 
di,  the  number  of  that  description  having  fallen  off  507,  a  decline  of  nearly  40 
or  cent,  while  the  entries  of  domestic  have  &llen  off  but  149,  a  decline  of  only 
boot  five  per  cent  The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  American  and  foreign 
Dtriea  and  clearances  for  the  last  two  years : — 

ENTERED  FROM  FOREIQN  PORTS  FOR  THE  TEAR. 


IMS 

1664 

Decrease 


AMRRIOAIf. V 

, FORRIOW.-^— -% 

ITaawla.                Tona. 

Veiaela.              Tona. 

2,487            1,840,267^ 

904            222,000 

2,686             1,442,282^ 

1,411            477,0841 

149 


102,060 


607 


266,0841 


CLEARED  FOR  FOREIGN  PORTS. 


r«r. 

1865 

1164 

Ibereass.. 


/— — AMRRIOAW.^— — > 
Veraeli.  Tona. 

2,181  1,197,020^ 

1,946  1,082,7991 


186 


/  FOREIGN.  •■  » 

VeaMla.  Toaa. 

894  229,181^ 

1,888  446,806 


114,2201    Decr'se  489 


216,1281 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  falling  off  in  forei^  tonnage  is  far  greater  than  in  the 
mmber  cf  vessels,  showing  that  the  craft  arriving  have  averaged  of  much  smaller 
\m  than  last  year.  In  the  clearances  for  foreign  ports  the  total  decline  has  been 
1  foteign  yeasels,  the  domestic  showing  an  increaae,  both  in  number  and  tonnage. 
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Those  who  have  watched  the  commerce  of  the  country  for  a  number  of  ycu% 
will  see  that  the  general  tendency  is  strongly  toward  an  increase  of  tonnage,  il> 
though  the  total  for  the  last  year  is  a  little  less  in  domestic  and  far  less  in  for^gi, 
than  for  the  preceding  year.  Compare  the  aggregate  for  the  year,  l>owe¥ar,  is 
the  small  beginning,  and  the  growth  of  our  mercantile  marine  assumes  almost  thi 
appearance  of  magic.  We  annex  a  statement  representing  the  annual  progress  of 
this  interest  since  1821. 


TONNAGE   JLT   NEW  YORK   FROM   FOREIGN    PORTS. 

No.  of  Tons.  Toot.  Total 

Year.  arrlrals.  American.  Foreign.  Toot. 

1821 ...  912  166.728  16,240               17l,»68 

1822 1,172  208,082i  23,707f             2?6.790J 

1828 1,217  203.308  22,4W                22«.7«» 

1824 1,864  236,080f  16,689               262,7««| 

1826 1.486  259.624^.  20,664j             280,17H 

1826 1,889  246.l74i-  28,822f             274.997^ 

1827 1,414  266,276  87,696^             292,g7«i 

1828 1,277  238,.S08^  89,868^             276,677 

1829 1,810  266,69li  26,8201             281,612 

1830 1,489  280,918  88,797f             8l4,7l5f 

1881 1,684  274.287^  62,772                837,009^ 

1832 1,808  296,298^  106,426               40I,71H 

1833 1,926  820,083^  110,886               480,918^ 

1834 1,932  862,226^  96,679^             444,904f 

1886 2,044  873.466  90,999               464,464 

1836 2,286  407,09&|  149,684^             666,780 

1887 2,071  868,011f  171,860^             689,87H 

1838 1,790  877,6681  91,8261             468,890^ 

1839   2,169  422,340^  142,986^             666.8361 

1840 1,968  409,468  118,186                527,694 

1841 2,118  428,962^  126,078^             64».0tlf 

1842 1,962  406,62H|  I48,691f             66A,SI6f 

1848 1,882  886,124i  106,870f             491.49l| 

1844 2,208  488,074i  16r,298f             698,874 

1846 2,144  472,4911  140,868^             618,810 

1846 2,292  496,761  186,404                682,146 

1847 8,147  606,482f  838.687                9S9,019| 

1848   8,060  667,7941  867,821^  1,026,1  IH 

1849 8,227  784,008*  414,096  I,l48.l04f 

1860 8,348  807,680i  441,756^  1,249^87 

1861 8,840  1,144,486  479,666|  1,624,061{ 

1862 8,847  1,281,961  478,087  1,709.9§8 

1868 4,079  1,321,6741.  491,680f  13l8,S6i 

1864 4,047  1,442,2821  477,034f  l,919,8l1|i 

1866 8,391  1,340,267^  220,000  1,662.2671 

The  great  demand  for  vessels  in  Europe,  as  stated  above,  has  united  with  tbs 
falling  off  in  our  import  trade,  from  the  immense  business  of  1653  and  1854,  to 
diminish  the  tonnage,  but  the  total  is  still  very  large. 

We  have  also  prepared  a  summary  of  the  coastwise  commerce  at  that  port,  at 
far  as  this  can  be  done  from  the  custom-house  records.  Vessels  engaged  in  ik 
trade  are  not  obliged  to  make  official  record  of  their  entrance  or  clearance  \ 
they  have  foreign  goods  or  distilled  spirits  on  board ;  and  as  a  minority  of  ^ 
arriving  from  domestic  ports  come  within  this  exception,  the  official  entries  of  this 
class  include  only  a  fraction  of  the  actual  trade.  The  vessels  which  leave  fcnr  do- 
mestic ports  oftener  carrv  the  description  of  property  which  obliges  them  to  tain 
official  leave,  and  thus  the  clearances  on  record  arc  fiur  more  numerous  Umui  Ibe 
entries.  Even  the  clearances,  however,  do  not  embrace  a  very  considerable  poi^ 
tion  of  this  branch  of  trade.  With  this  expknation,  we  annex  a  sonunary  of  tk» 
official  rocords : — 
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KNTKaED  0OA8TWI8B.  OLVABVD  COAATWISB. 

Venelfl.  Tom.  VvMehk  Tona. 

1849 1365  424,976  8,994  895.689 

I860 1,928  489,8951  4,719  1,020,070 

1851 1,768  '  465,542  4,803  1,214,942 

1852   1,766  497.840  4.680  1,178.762 

1868 1,788  507.581  4.789  1,810,697 

1854 1.880  548,452  4,779  1,499.968 

1855 1,966  614,045  4.568  1,878,889 

It  is  very  desirable  to  obtain  a  complete  record  of  coastwise  tonnage,  bat  the 
government  have  as  yet  adopted  no  plan  which  fully  secures  that  end. 

There  is  still  another  branch  of  this  subject,  of  great  interest  to  the  political 
economist.  We  allude  to  the  comparative  earnings  of  American  and  foreign  ship- 
ping engaged  in  our  forei^  commerce.  The  coastwise  trade  is,  of  course,  con- 
hned  exclusively  to  American  vessels,  as  foreign  vessels  are  by  law  prohibited 
from  enga^g  in  it  In  the  foreign  trade  the  share  of  the  business,  by  values,  is 
itiU  more  m  tieivor  of  domestic  shipping  than  the  comparison  by  bulk,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following,  from  the  official  records : — 

ISLATIVB  TEAOB  WITH  FOBBION  rOETS  IN  AMSaiCAN  AND  FOBBIQN  BOTTOMS  AT  THB   POBT 
or  KBW  TOBK  FOB  THB  TBAB  1855. 

AmericoD  vesaelt.  Foreign  TesMls.  TotaU 

[mports $144,907,712  $12,089,281  $156,996,948 

EzporU  domeftUc  produce 8 1 ,065,270  9,25 1 ,8 1 9  90,287,089 

Szports  foreign  produce 7,994,080  1,691,216  9,685,296 

ToUl $288,987,062      $28,082,266      $266,969,828 

Total  1854 213,888,970        70,846,548        284,280,613 

The  above  shows  a  very  important  change  in  the  year's  business.  For  the  year 
L854  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  foreign  commerce  was  carried  in  foreign 
H>ttom3,  and  seventy-five  per  cent  in  American ;  while  for  the  year  1856  less  than 
line  per  cent  was  carried  in  foreign  vessels,  and  over  ninety-one  per  cent  in  Ameri- 
lan.  This  is  seen  also  in  the  accruing  revenue ;  of  334,387,307  99  collected  on 
foods  landed  in  New  York  in  1855,  831,442,766  65  were  collected  on  merchan- 
lise  brought  in  American  vessels,  and  only  $2,944,542  34  on  merchandise  brought 
n  foreign  vessels. 

There  has  been  a  movement  on  foot  at  New  York  to  raise  the  standard  of  in- 
pection  on  flour,  which  had  fallen  so  low  as  to  bring  discredit  upon  American 
NToduce  abroad.  The  system  of  forced  inspection  provided  by  the  State  was  sur- 
ounded  by  difficulties,  and  was  finally  abandoned.  The  voluntary  inspection  has 
rorked  better  as  a  system  than  the  one  which  was  abolished,  but  experience  shows 
he  necessity  of  having  some  standard  which  shall  govern  the  decisions  of  tiie 
KMurd.  This  the  Corn  Exchange  have  now  undertaken  to  provide,  and  we  hope 
he  year  to  come  will  witness  less  imposition  on  the  sale  of  flour  unfit  for  human 
ood,  than  has  been  detected  in  the  past.  The  police  in  France  have  seized  and 
londemned  several  lots  of  flour  which  passed  New  York  inspection ;  and  there 
le  lots  not  yet  shipped  which  would  &re  little  better,  if  the  same  rigor  was  shown 
>y  the  American  police.  With  the  finest  grain  in  the  world,  and  frolicking 
treams  of  water  to  do  the  work  of  tiie  miller,  there  is  no  excuse  for  this  fraud 
ipon  the  community. 


nW  YORK  COTTON  MARKET  FOR  THE  MONTH  ENDING  FEBRUARY  23. 

tIP&RBO   POR  THE  ««BOUA.f«Tfl*  XikOAZIlIB   Br  UHLUORN  Ab  PREDKlllCKaolf,  BROKBR«,NBW  VOKS. 

The  transactions  for  the  month  ending  at  date  have  been  very  large,  and  prices 
how  an  advance  of  one  cent  to  one-and-a-quarter  cents  per  pound  on  all  grades. 
Phe  intelligence  received  at  the  commencement  of  the  month  under  review  of  the 
cceptance  on  the  part  of  Russia  of  the  propositions  of  the  Allies  for  the  reopen- 
ag  of  negociations,  gave  an  impetus  to  the  trade  here  which  continues  unabated, 
lie  advancing  tendency  exhibited  al  all  the  Southern  ports,  aided  by  a  small  de- 
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crease  in  the  total  excess  of  receipts  as  compared  with  the  month  previooa,  like- 
wise aided  to  strengthen  the  position  of  holders  in  this  market.  The  sales  for  the 
month  are  estimated,  at  72,000  bales,  of  which  40,000  bales  were  in  transitu.  This 
branch  of  the  trade  finds  daily  new  friends,  and  after  standing  the  test  of  the  past 
two  or  three  years*  transactions,  agreeably  to  both  buyers  and  sellers,  may  now 
be  considered  firmly  established  as  one  of  the  "  institutions."  Our  own  spinners, 
owing  to  the  interruption  of  inland  and  coast  navigation  by  ice,  have  been  de- 
terred from  purchasing  in  this  market  to  their  usual  extent,  and  speculators,  being 
rather  shy  of  "  Russian  acceptances,"  have  acted  with  more  than  their  usual  cau- 
tion. The  total  receipts  now  show  an  increase  over  last  year  of  647,000  bales, 
and  there  is  an  increase  in  exports  to  Great  Britain  of  143,000  bales ;  to  France, 
129,000  bales ;  total  increase  in  exports,  386,000  bales ;  stock  on  hand  in  excess 
of  last  year,  124,000  bales. 

The  sales  for  the  week  ending  February  1st  were  12,000  bales,  at  an  advance 
of  i  a  f  cent  per  pound,  in  consequence  of  the  improvement  in  the  Liverpool  mu- 
ket,  based  on  "  Russia's  "  acceptance  of  the  allied  propositions  for  the  opening  of 
negotiations.  Holders  were  not  disposed  to  sell  at  the  above  advance,  and  the 
market  closed  firmly  at  the  following  : — 

PaiOBS   ADOPTED    FKBEUART    IST    FOR  THK   FOLLOWING   QUALITIKS I — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.  O.  it  Turn. 

Ordinary 8i  8i  8f            8f 

Middling 9i  H  H            H 

Middlingfair lOi  10^  lOf          11 

Fair lOi  lOf  11             HI 

The  week  ensuing  opened  with  increased  activity,  and  a  further  advance  of  i* 
f  cent  per  pound  was  readily  obtained.  The  sales,  principally  in  transitu,  were  to 
the  extent  of  20,000  bales.  At  the  close  of  the  week,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
later  foreign  advices,  there  was  a  pause,  without,  however,  affecting  prices  :— 

PaiO£8  ADOPTED    FEBRUARY    8tH   FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALmES: — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  M.O.itTeitt> 

Ordinary 9  9                9                  H 

Middling 9|  9i            10                10| 

Middlingfair 10|  10|            10|              lU 

Fair 10|  10^            Hi              11| 

For  the  week  ending  February  15th,  aided  by  diminished  stocks  and  peace 
prospects  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  the  Persia,  with  increased  activity  in  the 
foreign  markets,  our  holders  obtained  a  further  advance  of  i  a  f  cent  per  pound 
on  aues  of  15,000  bales.    The  market  closed  firm  at  the  following : — 

PRICES  ADOPTED  FEBRUARY    15tH   FOR  THE    FOLLOWING  QUALTTIES: — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.itTtiM' 

Ordinary 9^  9^  H  H 

Middling lOi  lOi  lOf  10} 

Middlingfair 10*  11  Hi  11* 

Fair 11  IH  ^H  1« 

The  transactions  for  the  week  closing  at  date  are  estimated  at  25,000  baleB,  a^ 
a  further  advance  of  a  quarter  cent  per  pound.  The  foreign  advices  being  of » 
more  pacific  character,  and  a  greater  ease  in  monetary  afiliirs  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  gave  an  additional  strength  to  our  market,  which  closed  firmly  at  the 
following : — 

PRICES  ADOPTED  FEBRUARY   22d  FOR  THE   FOLLOWING   QUALITlEa: — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.it 

Ordinary 9i              9i  9i  9f 

Middling. ...         lOf             lOi  lOf  lOf 

Middlingfair 11               Hi  Hi  Hf 

Fair Hi            Hi  H|  lU 
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THE  BAUKS  OF  SOUTH  CiROLIVA  Iff  18(8. 
re  before  as  an  official  Btatement  of  the  retarns  made  to  the  CoatroUer- 
JharlestoD,  December  12, 1855,  of  sach  of  the  banks  of  South  OaioUna 
M»pted  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  December  18, 1840,  from  which  we 
le  sabjoined  statement  of  the  rates  and  amounts  of  diyidends,  together 
•eserved  profits  for  the  last  fiscal  year : — 


»ofS.O 

tate  of  8.  0.  at  Columbia 

Dirldenda. 
Per  o0Dt» 

'.  6 
7 
7 
8 
7 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
6 

12 
8 

10 
8 

14 

DlTideads. 
Amount. 

•••••• 

•  •    •  •  • 

$26,174 
86,000 
86/)00 
40,000 
86,000 

126.482 
40,000 
82,000 
12,000 
8,400 
16,000 
24,000 
12,000 
20.000 
86,818 
14,000 

Sfloenrad 

proflui. 

\.  0.  at  Camden 

tern  Railroad  Bank 

$98,870 

ind  Mechanics'  Bank 

dk  of  Charleston 

111,485 
16,27$ 

k  of  Sonth  Carolina 

126,260 

oath  Carolina ,,  .. 

66.825 

Iharleston 

ft  Mechanics*  Bank,  Charleston,  8.  C . . 
tal  Bank  of  Columbia 

808,108 
84,961 
22.687 

Fewberry „. 

80,^90 

Bank  of  Fairfield 

21,486 

Bank  of  Columbia 

i'  Bank  of  Cheraw 

Ihester 

20,667 
76.400 
16,489 

!amden , 

48,162 

Sank  of  Charleston 

10,689 

toorgetown 

84,845 

ofits  of  the  three  first-named  banks  in  the  preceding  table  are  inoluded 
>f  the  parent  bank.  The  capital  stock  of  the  State  Bank  of  South  Oar- 
1,113,789  ;  Southwestern  Railroad  Bank,  3872,475 ;  the  Planters'  and 
»'  Bank,  the  Union  Bank  of  Oliarlcston,  State  Bank  of  South  CSarolina, 
3outh  Carolina,  the  Farmers'  and  Exchange  Bank  of  Charleston — seven 
ave  each  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000 ;  the  Bank  of  Charleston, 
10 ;  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Columbia,  8800,000  ;  Bank  of  Newberry, 

Bank  of  Fairfield,  and  Bank  of  Chester,  each  $300.000 ;  tiie  Ex* 
onk  of  Columbia,  $500,000 ;  Merchants'  Bank  of  Cheraw,  and  Bank  of 
each  $400,000 ;  the  Pcopte's  Bank  of  Charleston,  $909,750 ;  and  the 

Greorgetown,  $200,000 — showing  a  total  capital  for  the  State  of 
J41 ,  exclusive  of  the  Bank  of  Hamburg,  from  which  no  returns  had  been 
it  the  Controller-Generars  office. 

the  official  tabic  above  referred  to,  it  appears  that  the  total  of  bills  in 
n  is  $7,201,059  ;  the  net  profits  on  hand,  $1,433,107 ;  and  the  deposits, 
10.  Of  the  resources,  there  is  of  specie  $1,102,483 ;  of  notes  discounted 
lal  security,  $11,212,242  ;  of  domestic  exchange,  $8,842,367  ;  and  of  for- 
lange,  $3,111,962. 

Id  seem  from  this  and  previous  stat^nents,  that  few,  if  any,  banks  in  the 
«  better  managed,  or  pay  larger  average  dividends.  The  citizens  of 
irolina  may  well  be  proud  of  the  solidity  of  their  banking  institutions. 
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BAHKIirO  BEPARTMBITT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  HEW  TORI. 

In  accordanoe  with  oar  dsual  custom,  we  condeofle  from  the  Aonna]  Report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Banking  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  Legislature  January  1, 1856,  a  summary  view  of  the  bank- 
ing system  of  New  York  during  the  year  1855  : — 

On  the  30th  day  of  September,  1855,  the  number  of  banks  in  this  State  orgu- 
iced  under  special  acts  and  general  laws,  with  the  amount  of  capital  of  the  incor- 
porated banks  and  banking  associations,  fixed  by  their  acts  of  incorporation  or 
certificates  of  association  filed  in  this  department,  the  amount  of  unretunied  circu- 
lation issued  to  banks  and  bankers,  and  of  securities  deposited  for  such  circnktioo, 
were  as  follows : — 

Banks.*  No.  Capital.  Beeoritiaa.        CIroalatkia. 

1.  Incorporated 44      $15,016,660  $46,000      $11,290,815 

a.  AaaociatioDs 81         40.188,182        9,134,064  8.744,130 

5.  AsMciatioDs 121         17,020,160       11,692.610         13,091,180 

4.  Individual 7         888,789  829,187 

6.  Individual 88         2.111,762  2,017,tM 

6.  Closing  bueiueaa 62         268,791  266,260 

There  are  detailed  tables  in  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  reputed 
state  and  condition  of  every  incorporated  bank,  banking  association,  and  individ- 
ual banker,  from  whom  reports  have  been  received  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  at  the  several  dates  to  which  such  reports  refer.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
the  d^ts  and  liabilities  of  all  such  banks,  and  also  of  the  means  and  resources,  as 
shown,  were  respectively  as  follows : — 

DEBTS   AND  LIABILFriBS. 

Itama.  Dec  3U,  1854.  March  10, 1855.  Jaiie2,185».  Sept  99,  |8tS 

Oapital $88,268,860  $84,831,162  $86,082,621  $86,689.ltO 

Circulation 28,220.783  27,909,824  28.662,396  81.840,008 

Profits 12,098.627  10,122,886  10,868,672  1 1,078,987 

Due  to  banks 20,640,606  26,817,606  24,009,232  26,046.489 

Duet 1,280,889  1,286,977  1,010,614  1.097,744 

Due  Treasurer  of  State  of 

New  York 8.468.116  8,842,060  2,817,160  8,241,469 

Due  depoaitort 69,866,1 12  78,490.807  88,687.767  86.610,926 

Duet 2.746.886  2,606,870  2,772.637  2.617,756 

MEANS   AND    RESOURCES. 

Loans  aod  diMOunts 141,604.996  162,181,080  166,106,907  166.002,111 

Overdrafts 472.664  401,488  888,986  460.116 

Due  from  banks 12,440.609  18.208,479  12.720,800  12,666,617 

Real  estate 6,827.666  6.4 79,479  6,726,027  6.867,687 

Specie 18,470,879  17,946,482  16.921.467  10.910,880 

Cash  items 16,827,068  18.824.877  16.982.480  18,096,646 

Stock  and  notes 20,149.609  20,862,808  20,166,616  20.690,160 

Bonds  and  mortgages...  7,826.631  7,807,624  7,888,066  7.886.826 

Bills  of  banks 8,486,277  8,688,662  8,248,982  2,968.666 

Loss  A  expense  account.  1,428,616  998,864  1,128,667  1,164,466 


*  The  eiiaractar  and  aeeoritlea  of  drealatlon  we  dealgnate  in  tbia  table,  for  the  take  of  conTeniace. 
by  reference  to  nnmbera  In  ibe  abore  table^tbat  ia,  (1)  relatea  to  banka  ioeorporated  by  i 
laws ;  (2)  aaaociaUooa,  eircnlaiion  aecared  by  itocki ;  (3)  aBaocialiona,  circulation  aeeored  by  i 
and  real  eatate ;  (4)  indiridnal  bankera,  clrcnlation  lecured  by  atocka ;  (5)  indiTidnnl,  ( 
aeenred  by  atocka  and  real  eatate ;  (0)  banka  cloaing  buaineaa. 

f  To  indlTldnala  and  eorporationa  otber  tban  banka  and  depoaitora. 

t  Othait  Mt  Indoded  onder  etthwr  of  tbe  above  heada. 


Hie  aggregate  secarities  deposited  by  each  banking  association  and  incDyidnal 
inker  for  secarity  of  the  circulation,  and  the  amount  of  circulating  notes  issued 
» eadi  respectively  by  the  Superintendent,  and  which  were  outstanding  on  the 
Mh  of  September,  1855,  and  a  description  of  the  securities,  will  be  seen  in  the 
xidenscd  table,  as  follows : — 


»  aod  mortgages # $6,848,726  90 

.  York  State  8tock^  4i  per  cent... .     4895,600  00 

5  "        ....     6.072,768  16 
6i      *        ....     1.202,000  00 

6  -        ....     7,664,187  26 

$16,225,800  42 

'.  T.  revenue  oertif.  6        ••        808,000  00 

mted  Sutes stocks,  5        **        ....     $180,000  00 
mted  States  stocks,  6        <•        ....     1,918,181  47 

2,048,181  47 

Tkaosas  State  stock,  6        •*        ....     $21 1.000  00 
liMMS  •*  6         ^         ....        646.687  88 

lichigan  «  6        -        ....        172,000  00 

1,029,687  88     18,606,169  72 

adimdepont 159,868  85 

ToUl,  September  80, 1855 $25,614,760  17 

he  aggregate  of  the  securities  held  b  trust  for  banking  aseodatioiis 
and  iDdividaal  bankers,  indadiQg  cash  in  deposits,  September  80th, 
1864.  was $28,962,160  88 

bowing  a  decrease  during  the  last  fiscal  year  of $847,400  16 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  sixteen  banking  associations,  with  an  aggrq^te  ciq>- 
al  of  $4,995,000.  have  been  organized,  and  have  deposited  the  securities  required 
J  law,  of  which  number  eight  were  organized  by  the  shareholders  of  expiring 
dbty  fund  banks,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  313,  of  the  Laws  of  1849,  and 
le  remainder  were  new  institutions.  During  the  same  time  six  individual  bank- 
n  have  commenced  the  banking  business  under  the  provisions  of  the  general 
aoking  law,  and  deposited  the  requisite  securities,  and  received  circulation 
lereon. 

During  the  same  period  four  banking  associations  and  five  individual  bankers 
are  given  notice  of  their  intention  to  discontinue  the  business  of  banking,  and 
ftve  withdrawn  a  portion  of  their  securities  upon  the  surrender  of  an  equal  amount 
f  circulating  notes. 

The  Superintendent,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  devolving  upon  him  to  suggest 
\j  amendments  to,  or  improvements  in  the  banking  system,  in  the  report  before 
(  confines  his  suggestions  to  the  particular  points  in  which  the  laws  appear  de- 
ctive.  He  docs  not  reconmiend  any  radical  change  in  the  banking  laws,  but 
unts  out  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  defects.  The  system,  as  a  whole,  operates 
Imirably  well,  and  furnishes  a  paper  currency — we  should  say  credit — equal 
»  any  in  the  world,  and  has  answered  the  most  sanguine  expectation  of  its 
iends. 

It  appears  from  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent,  that  the  mutilated  bank- 
>le8  returned  to  the  department  for  burning,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
mber  30, 1855,  was — of  incorporated  banks,  915,506,  amountmg  to  $5,003^.06 ; 
id  bills  of  banking  associations  and  individaal  bankers,  1,9344-78,  amounting  to 
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$6,340,761 — showing  a  total  amount  of  the  bills  of  incorporated  banks,  banking 
associations,  and  individual  bankers  destroyed  by  fire,  of  $11,351,255. 

The  number  of  specially  incorporated  banks  whose  charters  have  not  expired,  is 
forty-four,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $15,015,660.  These  banks  are  by  Uw 
entitled  to  circulate  $12,455,440,  and  have,  in  circulation  and  on  hand,  $11,290,235 
T-leaving  their  circulation  less  than  authorized,  $1,165,205. 
I  There  is  appended  to  ihe  Report  of  the  Superintendent  a  table  of  thirty-three 
incorporated  banks  whose  charters  have  expired,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
aggregate  circulation  of  those  banks  at  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  their  respec- 
tive charters,  was  $9,667,864.  On  the  30th  of  September,  1855,  there  was  out- 
standing of  that  circulation  $5,431,386— showing  that  there  had,  prior  to  tluU 
date,  been  returned  to  the  department  $4,236,478. 


BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  THE  BANKING  SYSTEM  OF  NEW  YORK. 

In  reviewing  the  banking  history  of  the  State,  it  appears,  from  the  Report  of 
Mr.  ScuooNMAKER,  latc  Superintendent  of  the  Banking  Department,  that  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  restraining  act  in  1804,  banking  privileges  were  enjoyed  and 
exercised  by  individuals  and  copartnerships  at  pleasure.  During  the  existence  of 
the  colonial  government  no  banking  institutions  whatever  were  incorporated. 
Under  the  State  government  only  seven  banks  were  incorporated  prior  to  180i 
At  that  time  there  existed  no  restrictions  upon  the  amount  of  circulation  to  be 
issued,  and  there  was  no  provision  of  hw  to  protect  the  public  against  an  irre- 
deemable and  inflated  paper  circulation.  Under  the  restraining  act  of  1804,  and 
the  several  others  succeeding  it,  an  act  of  incorporation  became  essential  to  the 
exercise  of  banking  privileges.  The  incorporations  were  placed  under  many 
wholesome  restraints,  but  the  redemption  and  security  of  the  circulation  was  im- 
perfectly, if  at  all,  provided  for. 

In  the  year  1829,  after  the  people  had  suffered  much  by  several  bank  failures 
and  the  inability  of  the  failing  and  insolvent  institutions  to  redeem  their  circu- 
lating notes,  an  important  step  was  taken  towards  the  perfection  of  the  banking 
system  by  the  introduction  of  the  principle  to  secure  the  circulation  in  behalf  of 
the  public.  The  law  which  was  then  passed,  called  the  Safety  Fund  Act,  was 
more  important  as  introducing  the  principle  of  protection  than  as  furnishing  a 
permanent  and  reliable  security  for  the  redemption  of  the  circulation.  The  safety 
fdnd  system  creating  a  fund  by  annual  contributions  from  the  banks  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  notes,  and  discharge  of  the  debts  of  failing  institutions,  o])erated 
tveU  for  a  time  in  establishing  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  imparting  a  char- 
acter and  appearance  of  safety  to  the  circulation.  This  system,  however,  in  a 
short  time  proved  a  failure  and  inadequate  to  the  protection  of  the  circulating 
notes. 

When  a  severe  commercial  crisis  swept  through  the  country,  and  banking  insti- 
tutions were  shattered  in  the  blast,  the  accunnilated  fund  was  soon  wholly  ex- 
hausted, and  the  future  contributions  of  the  remaining  banks,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  expiration  of  nearly  all  their  respective  charters,  anticipated  by  loans  upon 
the  credit,  and  on  account  of  the  fund,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  for  protection  in  the 
event  of  future  failures  and  insolvency.  Such  deficiency  and  insolvency  of  the 
fVmd  was,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  attributed  to  the  illegal  and  excessive  issue  of 
circulating  notes  by  many  of  the  insolvent  institutions  beyond  the  limit  author 


I  by  law.  Snch  illegal  keiie  and  its  efftcts  ezhHiited  tbe  necessity  of  something 
« than  a  mere  statatory  restrictton  against  exoewive  iasiieB,  and  the  propriety 
xmtroUing  the  isBoe  oi  circolating  notes  by  means  of,  and  through  the  agency 
ma  of  the  departments  of  gOTermnent 

lie  failure  and  defects  of  the  safety  fund  act  led  to  the  conception  and  adopiipB 
the  present  banking  system,  having  for  its  pecnliar  features  the  free  and  un- 
ited exercise  of  banking  privileges  by  individuals  and  associations,  without  the 
BBButy  of  any  special  act  of  incorporation,  except  t)ie  issue  of  any  circulatiqip 
m  or  currency  other  than  such  as  shall  have  been  countersigned  and  regis^ 
A  by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  received  from  him ;  the  securing  the  whole 
)unt  of  circulation  thus  issued  by  dcgMwit  with  the  Superintendent  of  at  kast' 
eqaal  amount  of  public  stocks,  or  stocks  and  mortgages ;  and  prohibiting) 
ler  severe  pains  and  penalties,  the  Superintendent  from  countersigning  or  issu- 
to  any  bankii^  association  or  individual  banker  circulating  notes  to  any 
>unt  exceeding  the  securities  in  deposit  By  this  means,  under  a  lair  and 
lest  administration  of  the  system,  the  holders  of  bank-notes  are  fully  protected. 
Hie  banking  institutions  of  the  country,  and  the  circulating  medium  provided 
them,  have  become  such  essential  and  indispensable  elements  in  the  commercisl 
[  business  transactions  of  the  community,  that  the  Legislature  cannot  too  rigidly 
I  perfectly  guard  and  provide  fbr  their  security. 


H£W  TORE  BAHK  DHTIDBRDSr 

Che  foDowing  are  the  dividends  made  by  the  banks  in  K'ew  York  city  who  de? 
«  the  same  in  January  and  July  of  each  year.  This  table,  as  will  be  seen, 
W8  the  semi-annual  dividends  for  July,  1854,  January  and  July,  1855,  and 
loary,  1856,  that  is,  for  the  six  months  ending  at  the  periods  above  named.  In 
eral  cases  the  banks  have  a  surplus  fhnd  of  5  to  10  per  cent  after  the  pajrpent 
the  dividend : — 


Bank  of  America. 

Bank  of  Commerce 

Bank  of  New  York 

Baok  of  North  Ajnerica.. . . . 
Botchers  and  Drovers*  Bank. 

Chemiad  Bank 

Contioental  Bank 

East  River  Bank 

Orocere'  Bank 

Hanover  Bank; 

Irrmg  Bank. 

IsUod  City  Baok 

Market  Bank. 

Mechaoics*  Bank. 

Mercantile  Baok 

Merchants'  Ezchanga  Bank.  • 

Metropolitan  Bank 

Nassau  Baok 

North  River  Bank.. 

New  York  Dry  Dock  Bank  . 

Ocean  Bank 

People's  Bank 

Fheniz  Bank 

Seventh  Ward  Bank 

Tradesmen's  Bank. • 
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COBTDITIOV  OF  THE  RHODE  ISUID  BilKS. 

We  give  below  the  latest  statement,  compiled  from  official  returns,  of  the  cod- 
4itioii  of  the  banks  in  Rhode  Island.  The  number  of  banks  in  that  State  is  92 ; 
that  is,  38  in  Providence,  and  54  in  the  other  towns  of  the  State,  out  of  the 
Ci^ital: — 

LUBILITIIS. 

38  banks  in  54  buin  omt  of 

ProTldeooe.              FroTldenee.  ToUL 

Capital  stock |1S,40B.6<8  00     $5,281,296  00  $18,714,8<4  00 

OircoUtioo 8,310,566  25       2,098,088  69  5,404,104  94 

P«p(MiU  oo  iDtereet 266,285  12            85,804  60  861,589  68 

Do.  not  00  interest 1,920,888  42          910,262  68  2,880,686  00 

Due  banks 1,068,006  18          184,448  42  1,192,449  60 

DiTidends 69,178  42            24,78a  98  88,960  18 

Profits 876,161  00          276,687  76  1,160,798  *H 

Total $20,978,658  89     $8,766,259  87  $29,728,818  26 

RBSOURCJE8. 

Due  by  directors 445,284  67          616,884  88  1/)62,169  0( 

Due  by  stockholders. . .   475,846  82          488,048  86  958,0;$8  67 

Due  from  others 17,661,982  19       6,708,418  92  24,8«4,401  11 

Specie 266,896  78          120,871  70  886,767  48 

Bankbills 906,797  64          160,464  46  1,167,261  99 

Deposits  in  banks 794,085  90          448,276  06  1,242.862  04 

Own  stock  held 12,176  00            19,847  82  82,022  12 

Otherstocks 70,029  28            61,048  26  131,072  6t 

RealesUte 207,322  89          106,769  84  828,092  11 

Other  property 84,184  78            86,160  71  70.285  44 

Total $20,978,068  89     $8,766,269  87  $29,728,818  26 

Increase  capital 461,888  00          258,664  00  720,662  00 

Last  dividend 487,646  60          172,068  60  669,604  10 

Increase  suspended  paper 64,392  14            62,826  13  17,218  27 

Reserved  profiu 631.788  60          188,666  24  814,898  94 

Loaned  on  stock  , 209.622  66          269.798  28  469,420  84 

DebU  doe  and  unpaid 207,488  84          883,827  76  640,767  60 

Oirculatioo  under  $6 71 1,884  00          642,798  26  1,264,167  26 

The  fifteen  Savings  Banks  in  the  State  had  on  deposit^  near  the  close  of  186$, 
nearly  five  millions  of  dollars,  chiefly  the  earnings  of  the  industrial  population  of 
the  State. 


THE  USURY  UW8  1  DEAD  LETTER. 

The  Savannah  Journal  calls  upon  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  not  only  to  bury 
the  usury  laws  of  that  State,  but  to  *'  run  a  stake  through  it,  that  we  may  be  sife 
henceforth  against  being  frightened  by  its  ghost"  We  quote  from  our  cotempo- 
rary  of  the  Journal : — 

**  Garlyle  says  somewhere,  time  once  was  that  when  a  thing  had  the  breath 
knocked  out  of  it,  and  was  thoroughl  v  dead,  it  was  sufiered  to  be  decently  int^red, 
■0  as  no  lon^r  to  corrupt  the  air  and  shock  the  si^ht  by  its  loathsome  presence; 
but  that  such  is  no  loiter  the  case.  His  remark,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  applied 
to  that  monster  of  iniquity,  the  English  Com  Laws.  The  same  might  be  made 
with  equal  propriety  in  relation  to  our  usury  laws.  So  far  as  arg^ument  and  reir 
son  could  do  it^  they  were  killed  before  we  were  bom.  For  all  purppees  of  good 
the^  are  confe^edly  a  dead  letter.  Tet  they  still  live  in  our  statute  book,  wm 
whidi  th^  occasionally  glare  upon  us  with  their  ghastly  stare." 


Jommml  <f  Bamkhig^  Cfurrmey,  and  J^Irohm. 
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FUBUC  DEBT  OF  THB  UfflTED  8TATB8. 

Amraal  Statement  of  ttie  Secretary  of  the  Ti^easary  the  total  of  the 
It  on  the  17th  of  November,  1855,  was  stated  at  $39,969,731 ;  besides 
;re  are  payable,  on  time,  under  treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  the  sum  of 
22. 

)joined  statement  by  the  Register  of  the  Treasury  will  show  the  amount 
debt  paid  off,  by  the  redemption  of  stocks,  since  the  3d  of  March,  1853, 
(t  December,  1855,  inclusive : — 

•homing  the  amount  of  United  Siatei  stock  of  the  loatu  of  1842,  184S, 
)47,  and  1848  ;  Texan  indemnity,  and  the  debt  of  the  corporate  eitiet  of  the 
!  of  Columbia,  purchased  from  March  8.  1858,  to  December  81, 1865,  indw 
\e  interest  that  would  heme  been  paid  if  payment  had  not  been  anticipated^ 
eamnff  to  the  government  bg  the  present  mode  of  purchase. 

Amount  laUrtMi 

I.                                  Wh«n  redeemable.  redeemed.  tomaiurity. 

December  81,  1862 $8,940,890  92  $2,277,088  88 

July             1,1868....  8,977,98185  99,448  28 

November  12,  1856....  8.988,626  45  717,919  06 

January       1,  1868....  12,850,500  00  40,778.494  60 

July             1,1868....  8,906,858  20  8,614.012  62 

emoity . . .  f. . .  .Janaary       1, 1866 1,060,000  00  668,750  00 

MrporaU  ciUes.  .January       1, 1866. . . ..  720,000  00  216,660  81 

tal $29,988,806  22    $18,166,819  14 

Dium  paid $4,178,495  16 

rest  paid 886,182  88 

6,068,677  68 

Amount  saved $18,097,641  61 


Pi  POPUUTfOH,  AJVD  TAXABLE  PROPBRTT  OF  SEVERAL  STATES. 

lowing  table  shows  at  a  glance  the  debt  of  each  State  in  1855,  together 
imount  of  taxable  property  of  the  States  enumerated.  Most  of  the 
b  enumerated  in  this  table  are  free  from  debt : — 

Debt  PopaUtioB.  Year.  Taxable  property.  Dale. 

aiea. $40,583,681  26,600,000  1856  

4.281,889  771,628  1850  $79,288,027  1862 

8,814,588  264,486  1852  66,982,820  1852 

2,644.222  986.090  1866  864.425,174  1860 

18,994.616  1,800,000  1856  289,876,776  1866 

8,982.098  988,416  1868  290,418,148  1854 

6,726.894  982,406  1850  411,000,198  1866 

12,469,850  678.189  1864  299,996,176  1864 

.% 16,182,909  688,084  1850  248.687,091  1864 

letts 6,858,730  1,188,259  1866  673,842,286  1860 

2,581,546  897,664  1860  59,787,266  1860 

5,886,900  682,044  1860  187,247.707  1850 

k 26.260,000  8,466,118  1856  1,266,666,190  1868 

vlina... ,.  2,928,663  869,089  1850  226,800.472  1850 

14.289.857  1,980.329  1860  969.881,866  1866 

inia 40.644,156  2,811.786  1850  681,781,804  1864 

t>lina 2,287,166  668,607  1860  

> 8,744,856  1,002,726  1850  219,011.048  1864 

24,705,879  1,428,868  1850  481,000.000  1856 

ire,  probably,  some  errors  in  this  statement,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  nearly 
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RECEIPTS  AID  EXPORTS  OF  SPECIE  AT  HEW  TORE. 

The  table  below,  derived  from  the  Economist^  shows  the  amount  of  specie  ar- 
rived from  California,  and  exported  to  foreign  ports  from  the  port  of  New  Yorit 
daring  the  years  1854  and  1855  >^ 

, 18§4. ,    . 18K. . 

Received.          Exported.          Received.  Exported. 

January   $4,620,000      $1,445,682      $8,691,908  $156,398 

February 8,706,210           679,724         8,468,766  2,828.708 

March 4,817,632         1,466.127         2,817,988  2^98,697 

April 8,769,190         8,474,626         1.889,818  8,813,447 

May 6.684,074         8,661,626         8,148,906  6.820,15! 

June 4,816,880        6,168.186         8.069.662  8,812,56S 

July 6,267,919         2,922,462        4.473.784  2.928.S24 

Aoguai 8.886,922        4,648,820         2,180,181  8,609,S9S 

September 4,499,948         6,647,104         2,796,666  1,881,684 

October 8,926,636         8,359.998         8.688,627  1,188,109 

November 4,486,746         8,688,001         8,348,717  1.011,WO 

December 6,037,893             68,264        6,962.429  1,017,776 

$64,968,918    $87,169,406    $40,721,637  $27,607,110 

TSX  FOLLOWINO  WILL  SHOW  THE  AMOOHT  OF  S^XCIK  SBIPFKD  FaOX  TBE  POETS  OF  KIV 
TOEK   AMD  BOSTON  FOE  THEEE  TBAES*. — 

New  York.             Boeton.  TotaL 

1868 $26,768,366      $6,768,618  $82,416,874 

1864 37,169,406         7,418,437  44,682,843 

1866 27,607,160       14,869,170  42,467,620 


CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  PORTLAND. 

We  give  below  a  condensed  comparative  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
banks  in  Portland,  Maine,  at  the  periods  named  in  the  months  of  June,  October, 
December,  June,  and  January,  in  1854, 1855,  and  1856.  The  statement,  Jane, 
1855,  and  January,  1856,  does  not  include  the  Atlantic  and  Merchants*  Bank  :— 


June  8,  1864.... 
October,  1864  .. 
December,  1864  , 
June,  1866.  .. . 
January.  1866..., 


Capital. 
$1,778,169 
1,816,022 
1,876,000 
1,676,000 
1,776.000 


Loans. 
$8,406,194 
8.604,771 
3,566,994 
3,221,481 
8,824,689 


Circulation. 

$1,422,886 
1.288.726 
1,268,771 
1,146,017 
1,192,174 


Deposits. 
$796,826 
841  408 
669  845 
788.301 
698,544 


Specie. 
$269,866 
228,500 
178,660 
166,972 
162.744 


BANKS  OF  CIRCULATION. 

A  gentleman  in  the  interior  of  Virginia  has  written  a  letter  to  a  member  of 
the  Legislature,  who  had  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  relative  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  two  kinds  of  Banks  of  Circulation,  now  existing  in  Virginia— 
and  which  kind  should  be  preferred  in  granting  charters.  The  writer  of  the  letter 
expresses  the  opinion,  that  neither  kind  should  be  permitted,  with  their  praeat 
dangerous  privil^es  and  practices ;  but  that  either  or  both  plans  will  be  compa- 
ratively safe  and  harmless,  if  with  the  proper  and  necessary  restrictions,  which  ht 
points  out  as  follows : — 

1.  Complete  divorce  of  the  State  government  from  the  banks,  in  the  same  gen- 
eral manner  as  has  been  effected  in  regard  to  tJie  United  States  government,  by 
the  Independent  Treasury  System.  This  measure,  if  adoi)teil,  would  imply  m 
include  the  two  next — ^which  also  may  severally  be  independent  measures. 

2.  Dissolution  of  the  existing  business  and  trading  partnership  existing  between 
the  banks  and  the  commonwealth. 
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3.  Tlie  entire' cessation  of  the  existing  guaranty,  or  general  seeurityship,  of  the 
)anks  and  their  paper  circulation,  afibrded  by  the  State  in  receiving  tneir  bills  for 
axes.  This  general  privilege,  secured  to  all  the  banks  by  law,  is  enough  to  sua- 
ain  their  credit — ana  this  only  sustains  the  credit  of  some  banks,  which  other- 
vise  would  have  no  credit,  and  therefore  no  circulation  of  their  notes. 

4.  Cessation  of  all  branch  banks— by  which  machinery,  and  the  exchanging  of 
lotes  of  mother  banks  and  branches,  (and  also  of  different  independent  corpora- 
ions,)  the  banks  can  and  do  virtually  shield  themselves  from  paying  specie  for 
lieir  notes,  to  any  important  extent. 

5.  No  bank  to  issue,  as  currency,  any  other  than  its  own  bills  in  payment  of  its 
>bligations  of  any  kind. 

6.  All  bills  of  or  checks  on  banks,  to  be  paid  in  specie  at  the  counter,  on  de- 
nand,  without  delay,  evasion,  or  any  of  the  long  prevailing  tricks  and  subterfuges 
ised  to  avoid  payment.  This  to  be  enforced  by  heavy  damages  to  the  aggrieved 
sreditor,  to  be  obtained  by  summary  and  sure  process. 

7.  EveiT  stockholder  to  be  responsible,  individually,  the  amount  of  his  stock, 
br  any  debt  of  the  bank  of  which  payment  has  been  refused,  or  improperly  post- 
x>ned  or  delayed. 

8.  In  the  event  of  any  bank's  stopping  payment,  (confessedly,)  on  the  fact  being 
proved  and  legal  notice  served  on  the  bank,  all  its  banking  privileges  and  action 
ienceforward  to  cease — and  if  longer  exercised,  under  the  penalty  of  heavy  pecu- 
liary  damages  or  amercement,  forfeiture  of  charter,  and  all  benefit  of  the  bank 
aw,  and  the  making  such  illegal  acts  of  the  officers  of  the  bank  felony. 

i).  These  conditions  and  restrictions  to  be  enforced  in  every  particular,  by  heavy 
[K?naltie8,  the  inflicting  of  which  by  every  aggrieved  creditor,  or  other  citizen, 
ihould  be  by  simple  and  easy  legal  process  of  sure  and  summary  operation. 

With  these  conditions,  truly  and  strictly  observed,  banks  would  perform  all 
heir  useful  and  Tto  the  public)  beneficial  functions — and  may  be  permitted,  by  a 
reneral  banking  law,  eitner  on  the  plan  of  sufficient  specie  capital  and  basis  only, 
is  required  of  the  old  banks,  or  on  a  basis  mainly  of  State  stocks,  as  required  of 
he  new  banks.  And  even  if,  with  these  conditions,  every  company  were  i)ermit- 
ed  to  bank  that  desired  it,  the  evil  would  be  far  less  than  under  the  present  sy&- 
€m  of  banking,  as  privileged  or  restricted  by  the  government  of  Virginia. 

THE  PAR  OF  STERLING  EXCHANGE. 

The  explanation  below  of  the  reason  why  Sterling  of  Exchange  is  said  to  be  at 
I  premium  of  8,  9,  or  10  per  cent,  as  the  case  may  be,  originally  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Poslf  and  was  evidently  prepared  by  one  who  understands  the  subject : — 

'*  AV'heu  the  first  Spanish  dollars  became  known  in  England,  it  required  four  and 
forty-four-one-hundredths  only  of  these  dollars  to  make  a  pound  sterling,  accord- 
ing to  the  then  value  of  silver  and  gold.  Since  that  time,  the  relative  value  of 
the  two  metals  has  been  slightly  altered,  but  what  is  of  more  importance  in  this 
[natter,  neither  the  Spanish  dollar  of  more  recent  date,  nor  the  American  dollar 
3f  any  date,  contains  nearly  so  much  silver  as  was  contained  in  the  early  dollars 
coined  by  Spain.  The  changes  in  the  quantity  of  pure  silver  in  the  dollars  of  va- 
■ioiLS  governments  have  been  numerous ;  but  the  essential  result  is,  that  including 
the  minor  changes  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  it  now  requires  four 
lod  eighty-four-one-hundredths  of  the  present  dollars,  American,  Mexican,  or 
Spanish,  to  be  worth,  one  pound  sterling  in  Liverpool.  And  as,  during  the  last 
wo  centuries,  the  actual  value  (in  silverj  of  the  dollar  varied,  from  time  to  time, 
rhile  the  pound  sterling  (in  gold)  was  almost  unchangeable,  it  became  convenient 
1  England  to  quote  foreign  exchange  *  at  an  advance,*  when  it  began  to  take 
lore  of  these  debased  or  diminished  dollars  to  make  a  pound  sterling.  In  other 
rords,  the  English  very  properly  took  their  unchangeable  pound  sterling  as  a  unit, 
nd  measured  the  changeable  dollars  by  it.  The  practice,  begun  long  before  mo- 
ey  was  coined  in  the  United  States,  was  continued  when  this  country  adopted, 
inentially,  the  Si3ani8h  dollar  for  its  unit  of  coinage.  It  prevails,  as  is  well 
nown,  to  this  day,  but  Hb  orighi  is  not  gtnenUy  understood.  v 
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**  It  18,  simply,  the  English  idea  of  the  present  value  of  dollars,  as  compared 
with  a  par  that  was  the  true  one  a  century  or  two  ago.  Should  our  dollars  become 
so  debased,  at  some  future  time,  that  five  would  be  required  to  make  a  pound  ster- 
ling, it  is  obvious  that  the  real  par  of  sterling  exchange,  instead  of  standing  at  9 
per  cent  premium,  or  thereabouts,  as  at  present  quoted,  would  be  called  12^  per 
cent  premium.  And  it  is  equally  obvious,  that  if  the  silver  in  our  dollars  were 
increased  to  the  quantity  found  in  the  early  Spanish  dollars,  it  would  require  bat 
four  and  forty-four-oue-hundredths  to  make  a  pound  sterling.  Thus  sterling  ex- 
change would  be  quoted  at  par,  and  the  real  and  nominal  par  would  again  corre- 
spond, as  in  former  times. 

"  Those  interested  in  the  details  of  the  subject  are  referred  to  the  elaborate 
Congressional  Reports  of  1834,  that  resulted  in  an  alteration  of  our  own  g(Jd 
coinage.  The  present  manner  of  quoting  sterling  exchange  has  long  custom  in 
its  favor.  Upon  the  whole,  we  can  see  no  better  way  of  stating  it,  that  shall  be 
recognized  and  understood  both  here  and  in  Europe.  Were  ihe  American  idea  to 
prevail,  it  would  be  easy  and  correct,  of  course,  to  say  that  sterling  exchange  wa« 
at  par,  instead  of  9  per  cent  advance.  But  after  so  long  a  use  of  the  old  systen, 
the  prevalence  of  the  American  view,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  is  hardly  to 
be  expected.  And  the  present  mode  is,  perhaps,  as  generally  intelligible  and  easy 
of  reckoning  as  that  employed  in  calculating  French  exchang€h— the  only  other 
mode  that  suggests  itself  as  likely  to  be  employed  both  here  and  in  Europe,  if  the 
present  system  were  abolished." 

WHBil  ARE  BAVK.HOTES  AT  PAR  t 
A  suit  was  lately  decided  before  Judge  Pearson,  at  Harrisburg,  in  which  the 
Bank  of  Chambersburg  was  sued  for  the  amount  of  the  penalty  imposed  by  the 
47th  section  of  the  general  banking  law,  which  requires  that  the  banks  east  of  the 
mountains  shall  keep  their  notes  at  par  at  Philadelphia,  those  west  of  the  moan- 
tains  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  If  any  bank  foils  to  comply,  a  penalty  is  hft- 
posed,  during  such  length  of  time  as  its  notes  may  be  under  par,  at  the  rate  of 
two  mills  per  annum  on  every  dollar  of  the  average  amount  of  its  circulation  for 
the  preceding  year.  The  suit  was  decided  against  the  commonwealth,  because  of 
some  informality  in  bringing  it ;  but  the  following  point  made  by  Judge  Pearson, 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "  at  par,"  is  of  importance,  if  it  is  to  be  adopted 
as  a  general  principle :  **  The  notes  of  a  bank  at  par,  within  the  meaning  of  this 
act,  is  whenever  they  are  equal  to  gold  or  silver  for  ordinary  purposes.  TV 
phrase  "  at  par  "  does  not  mean  that  the  paper  must  be  received  at  the  cnstooi- 
house,  at  the  city  banks,  or  by  the  brokers.  If  the  notes  are  equivalent  to  gold 
and  silver  for  ordinary  business  transactions,  they  are  at  par  within  the  true  in- 
tent and  meanmg  of  the  act" 


YIRGIHIA  HYPOTHECATED  B01I98. 

Prior  to  the  1st  of  January,  the  amount  of  bonds  issued  by  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia,  under  acts  of  the  Legislature  authorizing  loans  for  purposes  of  inter 
nal  improvements,  after  deducting  the  amounts  redeemed  and  canceled,  and  the 
amount  purchased  by  the  Board  of  the  Literary  Fund,  is  924,718,742  03.  Of 
this  amount  $U, 490,742  03  were  certificates  of  registered  debt,  upon  whidithi 
money  was  received  prior  to  their  issue,  $11,353,000  were  six  per  cmt  coupoa 
bonds,  upon  which  the  sum  of  $10,653,000  has  been  paid  into  the  treasury,  leav- 
ing the  sum  of  $700,000  to  be  accounted  for ;  and  three  hundred  and  scventy-fiTe 
pounds  sterling,  or  $1,875,000  five  per  cent  coupon  bonds,  payable  in  Loodon, 
were  tsBoed,  npoq  which  thoe  bM  boMk  Temvoi  the  van  of  $I«a60,741  92;  aai 
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9  doe  upon  said  bonds,  rating  them  as  netting  the  sam  of  eighty-seven 

per  handred»  the  sum  of  9270,508  08,  making  in  the  aggregate  the  sum  of 

»08  08  yet  due  upon  the  entire  amount  of  bonds  iasned  by  the  Common- 


THI  CURREirCT  OF  THE  UHITED  STATES. 

!  tMe  accompanying  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  exhibit- 
e  amount  of  gold,  silver,  and  bank-notes  in  circulation  at  diflfcrent  periods, 
the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  circulation,  for  the  fiscal  year  1855,  at  over 
)00,000,  and  the  bank-notes  in  circulation  at  $187,000,000 ;  making  a  total 
fction  of  $437,000,000,  and  showing  that  the  bank-note  circulation  was  re- 

from  that  of  the  preceding  year  about  917,000,000 ;  but  which  the  Secre- 
onsiders  has  more  than  recovered.  The  table  of  coinage  for  the  same  year 
its  gold  and  silver  bullion,  received  at  the  mint  and  branches,  to  the  amount 
^017,007  82,  and  the  table  of  exports  exhibits  the  export  of  gold  and 
n  to  the  amount  of  956,247,343 ;  showing  an  excess  of  receipts  over  the 
ts  of  913,769,664  82.    The  exports  for  the  same  fiscal  year,  in  addition 

export  of  gold,  was  930,427,187  manufactures  Exported,  and  926,158,368 
II  goods  exported,  exclusive  of  specie,  and  9162,323,948  of  all  other  articles ; 
}g  the  whole  exports  9275  J  56,846,  against  9261,468,520  imported,  showing 
icess  of  exports  913,688,326  over  the  imports.  There  is  no  return  of  the 
imported  by  emigrants,  and  no  return  or  estimate  for  the  freights  of  our 
a  that  have  contributed  to  our  imports. 

)  table  upon  the  currency  appended  to  the  Secretary's  Report,  justifies  the 
Hiat  there  is  not  less  than  9250,000,000  of  gold  and  silver  in  l^e  country, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  continued  yield  of  the  mines  of  California, 
wt  the  demand  for  our  exports  will  enable  us  to  exchange  as  largely  for  the 
xstious  of  other  countries  as  in  former  years^  without  parting  with  our  gold 
ilver  in  larger  quantities  than  we  produce  it. 


TAXABLE  PROPERTY  111  SAH  FRAVCTSOO. 

D.  KoHLKR,  Esq.,  of  San  Francisco,  furnishes  the  following  abstract  of 
rty  of  all  kinds,  its  valuation.  State  and  county  tax  and  aggregate  thereof, 
uid  amount  of  tax,  and  number  of  polls  assessed,  for  the  county  of  San  Fran- 

for  the  year  1855  : — 

wr  of  acre*  of  real  estate  other  than  city  or  town  lota. . .  .acres  215,600 

lofsame $758,880  00 

'      dty  and  town  loto 18,625,476  00 

>      iroprovemeots  thereoo «..  8,892,435  00 

'      per^ooal  property    5,065,847  76 

ad  value  of  property $82,841,027  76 

Uz  thereon,  at  60c 197.046  16 

7  Ux  thereon,  at  92^0 808.779  49 

as  for  State  purpoees 4,500.00 

az  for  county  purpoees 8,000  00 

portion  of  delinqueot  tax  of  previous  year 68.186  24 

;jporUonof  do 115.841  44 
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INSURANCE  CONPAiVIfiS  Iff  MASSACHUSSTT8. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  esteemed  correspondent,  Thomas  C.  Smith,  Eeq^  the 
President  of  the  Merchants'  Insurance  Company,  Boston,  for  an  early  copy  o( 
the  annual  "  Abstract  of  the  Returns  of  Insurance  Companies  in  Massachusetts, 
exhibiting  the  condition  of  these  institutions  on  the  first  day  of  December,  1855," 
as  prepared  from  official  returns  by  Francis  De  Witt,  Esq.,  the  present  Secretiiy 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Report  covers  some  84  pages,  and  shows — 1.  TTk 
state  of  insurance  companies  incorporated  with  specified  capital  on  the  first  dij 
of  December,  1855.  2.  Insurance  companies,  mutual  marine  and  mutual  fire, 
same  time.     3.  Mutual  fire  companies.    4.  Life  insurance  companies. 

The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  condition  of  all  the  incorporated  in- 
surance companies  in  Massachusetts  with  specific  capital : — 

19  office!  in 
ik>Mon. 

CapiUl 16,1 26.000 

United  States  stocks  and  Treasury  notes. . . .  10,000 

Ma88achu!*ett8  bank  stocks ., 8,440,229 


State  stock 1 6.860 

Loans  on  bottomry  and  respoadentia 25,500 

Invested  in  real  estate 860,000 

Secured  by  mortgage  on  the  same 886,036 

Loans  on  collateral  and  personal  security  . . .  548,897 

Loans  on  personal  secunty  only 497,180 

Cash  on  hand 209,629 

Reserved  or  contingent  fund.. 422,643 

loYested  in  railroad  stock 594,098 

Losses  asceriaioed  and  unpaid 169,992 

Amount  of  estimated  losseea 884,708 

Amount  premium  uotes  on  risks  terminated..  486,888 

Amount  premium  notes  on  risks  not  terminat'd  2,074,1 19 

Total  amount  ot  premium  notes 8,560,007 

Amount  of  noie&b 6,172 

At  risk—marine 76,986,987 

At  risk— fire 77,549,744 

Amount  premi'ms  on  fire  risks,  undetermined.  567,194 

Average  annual  dividendsc 

Highest  rate  of  interested per  ct.  6                       6                     • 

Highest  rate  of  interests 6                       6                     t 

Amount  borrowed  and  on  what  security 17,600              12,139             29,639 

Amount  of  capital  stock  pledged  to  the  Co. .  18.660         .... 18,660 

Amount  of  fire  losses  paid  the  last  }  ear. 284,570            185,283           469,8(13 

Amount  of  marine  losses  paid  the  last  year. .  1.688,448           201,458         1,884,90< 

Number  of  shares/ 5         * 

We  also  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  aggregate  state  of  the  Mutual  Marine  aod 
Mutual  Fire  and  Marine,  as  follows : — 


15  offices  oQi 

of  Boston. 
11,261.100 

V69,210 

71,240 

4,000 

9,000 

881,605 

96,625 

84,185 

62.021 

55,479 

118.815 

28,448 

48,708 

182,298 

97.196 

287.841 

1,700 

2,140,269 

28,287,826 

301,542 


TbtjJ- 

•6,886,10e 

10,000 

4,209,440 

87.601 

859,000 

1.217,641 

644,933 

581,811 

271,660 

478,12! 

707.403 

198,440 

483.411 

618.183 

2,171.813 

2,797,848 

7,87! . 

79.077.f63 

105,887,070 

858,767 


a  Exclusive  of  such  as  are  roturoed  as  aacerUincd  and  UDpaid. 

b  Considered  bad  or  doubtful,  not  charged  to  profit  and  loss. 

e  For  Ave  preceding  years,  or  since  incorporated. 

d  Received  on  loans,  exc«pUng  on  bottomry  or  respondentia, 

e  Or  discount  paid  for  moneys  borrowed  by  the  company. 

/  or  the  eapiUl  stock  owned  by  the  campany,  or  that  remain  nnsabscribed  for. 
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MMta $6,898,888  97 

161,481  19 

tea  on  risks  termiDated 687,960  66 

tea  on  risks  not  Urminated 2,019,997  78 

how  secured,  and  for  what  given 2,647,219  86 

the  company,  other  than  those  above  stated 10,162  74 

•operty,  apecifying  amount  and  value  of  each 1,784,976  68 

during  the  year  ending  December  1,  on  marine  risks.  8,263,742  84 

Q.  paid  or  credited  durmg  same  time  on  marine  risks.  296,422  80 

oo  fire  risks  during  the  same  time. 146,104  27 

losses  ascertained  and  unpaid  on  marine  risks 1 14,777  IS 

losses  ascertained  and  unpaid  on  fire  risks • 

imouBt  of  losses  on  claims  unliquidated  on  marine  risks  684,999  27 

imoant  of  losses  on  claims  unliquidated  on  fire  risks. .  8,042  67 

expenses  paid 104,673  88 

ured  during  the  year  on  marine  risks 120,191.194  60 

premiums  on  marine  risks 8,659,670  74 

ured  during  the  year  on  fire  risks. 23,174,019  00 

premiums  on  fire  risks 72,923  0 7 

marine  risks  terminated 126.015,858  50 

gremium  on  marine  risks  terminated 3,606,478  19 

re  risks  terminated 82,639.81 9  00 

premiums  on  fire  risks  terminated 101,039  77 

undetermined  marine  risks 69,882,864  50 

premium  on  undetermined  marine  risks. 2,864,881  91 

undetermined  fire  risks 9,863,448  00 

Sremium  on  undetermined  fire  risks 47,072  80 

ebts  owed  by  the  companya • 688,67 1  67 

«  of  interest  received per  cent  6 

«  of  interest  paid per  cent  6 

liability6 207,998  44 

premiumc 121,687  49 

delinquent  notes  included  in  the  assets  above 60,049  98 

dividends  made  during  the  last  five  yearscf 720,042  25 


[RE  INSURANCE  COMPAIVIKS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

te  CoDtrollcr  in  hia  last  annual  report,  made  to  the  Legislature,  Janu- 
5,  gives  a  somewhat  extended  notice  of  the  condition  and  management 
ce  Companies  in  the  State,  which  we  here  present  in  a  condensed  form ; 

;  that  a  large  luimber  of  those  corporations,  based  upon  the  mutual 
formed  under  the  law  of  1849,  and  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  State, 
d  into  the  hands  of  receivers,  either  by  the  consent  of  the  parties  in  in- 
y  a  compulsory  process  issued  by  the  courts  ;  connected  with  the  strin- 
sions  of  the  insurance  law  of  1853..  as  to  their  future  formation,  must 
ievolve  upon  the  joint-stock  companies  the  great  majority  of  the  busi- 
uring  the  property  of  the  citizens  of  this  State.  The  experience  of  the 
r  three  years  must  have  taught  policy  holders  in  the  mutual  corpora- 
lough  the  mutual  principle  ma^  have  been  the  best  in  the  abstract,] 
3  decidedly  easier  to  pay  a  preramm  than  to  collect  a  loss.  In  fact,  witu 
ion  of  a  few  of  the  old  chartered  mutual  companies,  who  continue  a 
?  business,  the  system  of  mutual  insurance,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  fire 
be  considered  as  ended  in  this  State.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
V  company  during  the  past  two  years.    It  is  unnecessary  here  to  discuss 


lan  those  for  kwses  above  mentioned ;  state  for  what,  and  how  secured.  6  Of  parties 
sseMment  over  and  above  the  amount  paid  for  premium  and  deposit  money,  c  In- 
9  assetft,  which  the  assured  have  the  right  to  have  Indorsed  on  notes,  malcing  part  of 
>ve  mentioued.    d  Or  since  iocorporatedt  if  tneurporalad  leM  than  Ove  years. 
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the  caoees  that  have  produced  this  result,  and  the  controller  remarln,  that  it  bi 
been  reached  by  an  entire  perversion  of  those  principles  upon  which  it  was  eiigi- 
nally  founded. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  the  Ledslature  wiU  abolish  the  general  law  for  Un 
formation  of  these  companieSi  or  that  a  return  to  the  Bjstcm  of  special  dttrtea 
will  be  attempted  by  it. 

Under  this  view  of  the  snbject  of  insurance,  the  controller  examines  the  open^ 
tion  of  the  general  law  in  the  formation  and  operation  of  stock  oompanies  vidEr 
its  present  provisions. 

There  is  an  inherent  difficulty  in  all  general  laws  for  the  formation  of  oofpoi»> 
tions,  whose  business  leads  to  the  investment  of  their  cajntal  in  personal  propeity. 
This  has  been  aggravated  in  the  general  insurance  law  from  the  foct  that  the  « 
of  capital  at  all  by  the  corporators  depends  upon  a  contii^;eney  which  may  nefer 
happen.  If  the  receipts  of  the  company  exceed  its  disbursements,  ^  actual  en- 
ital  remains  undisturbed  in  their  hands,  and  it  is  upon  the  theory  that  this  will  K 
the  result,  (taking  the  doctrine  of  chances  as  a  ^ide,)  that  idl  insurance  conffla- 
nies  are  formed,  whether  organized  by  real  or  fictitious  capitalists.  No  other  das 
of  corporations,  formed  under  general  laws  in  New  York  State,  present  this  p*- 
coliarity.  Their  capital  is  placed  by  the  nature  of  their  business,  or  at  least  a 
large  portion  of  it  is  invested  in  other  than  personal  property,  or,  as  in  the  catt 
of  banks  formed  under  the  general  bank  law,  secured  beyond  tne  control  or  radi 
of  the  corporators  themselves. 

The  real  use  of  actual  capital  for  a  successful  insurance  company  exists  ofdr  * 
forming  a  basis  with  which  a  credit  with  the  community  may  be  created,  in  indA 
it  proposes  to  issue  policies.  It  (the  capital)  only  comes  into  nse  upon  a  result 
which  would  prevent  the  formation  of  the  corporation,  were  it  anticipated  by  tl« 
corporators  themselves.  Its  existence  is  not  a  necessity  for  the  commencement  or 
transaction  of  the  business  of  insurance,  as  before  stated,  but  is  only  neceaBary 
after  it  is  absolutely,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  lost  It  should  be,  and  is  OD|f 
held  as  security  if  the  business  is  unsuccessful,  a  sort  of  indemnity  bond,  only  it 
cessary  if  the  chances  of  the  game  turn  against  the  corporators. 

The  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  in  forming  an  insurance  company  are  briefly 
these :  under  the  provisions  of  the  general  insurance  law,  any  number  of  penonSi 
not  less  than  thirteen,  may  associate  and  form  a  fire  insurance  company,  ipoa 
filing  a  declaration  of  their  inteution  to  form  one,  with  a  copy  of  tiie  charter  pr^ 
posed  to  be  adopted  by  them,  in  the  office  of  the  Controller,  and  publishing  tte 
notice  for  six  weeks  in  a  public  newspaper  in  the  county  where  the  company  pro* 
pose  to  locate. 

The  charter  and  proof  of  publication  are  then  submitted  to  the  Attomey-Gcfr 
eral,  and  if  not  found  inconsistent  with  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  Statei 
he  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  Controller.  The  Controller,  either  by  himself  or 
three  disinterested  persons,  shall  cause  an  examination  to  be  made,  to  ascertaia  if 
the  amount  of  capital  required  by  the  law  has  been  paid  in,  and  is  possessed  bj 
the  company  in  money,  or  such  stocks  and  bonds  and  mortgages  as  the  8th  sectioi 
of  the  law  provides. 

The  usual  method  is  to  produce  the  certificate  to  the  appraisers  of  a  deposit  of 
the  necessary  amount  in  some  good  and  solvent  bank.  In  some  instances  a  po^ 
tion  of  it  is  composed  of  mortgages.  This  is  not  necessary  und(^  the  provisiooi 
of  the  law.  This  presentation  of  capital  is  accompanied  with  the  affidavit  of  tbe 
officers,  that  the  same  is  the  bona  fide  property  of  the  corporators.  Upon  filiog 
the  certificate  of  the  appraisers  under  oath  of  this  exhibition  of  capital  to  then 
in  the  office  of  the  Controller,  it  is  imperative  upon  him  to  deliver  a  certified  coW 
of  such  certificates  to  the  corporators,  and  upon  filing  the  same  in  the  office  of  w 
county  clerk,  where  the  company  is  to  be  located,  with  a  copy  of  the  charter,  tfci 
parties  are  authorized  to  commence  the  business  of  insurance. 

The  first  oonclnsion  resulting  from  this  prooees  is,  that  no  indnoeme&t  is  oflM 


to  keep  the  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  corporators.  They  have  the  certlAcale  of 
the  Controller  and  appraisers,  that  gives  tnem  the  necessary  credit  to  commence 
business.  The  commencement  of  their  business  from  its  very  nature  is  the  receipt 
of  money  lor  preminms.  The  second  is  that  no  actual  capital  being  necessary,  the 
■mount  of  money  to  procure  the  certificates  may  be  borrowed  upon  the  credit  of 
tbe  corporators  for  a  single  day,  (and  for  that  time  be  their  actual  property,  as 
fworn  to  by  their  officers,]  and  be  repaid  the  following  one,  and  the  companv  pos- 
sess all  the  credit  that  would  attach  to  a  real  paid-up  capital  by  parties  who  in- 
tend to  form  a  company,  and  retain  its  capital  as  an  investment  "The  third  is, 
admitting  the  capital  is  actually  paid  in  without  any  intention  of  withdrawing  it, 
no  obligation  rests  upon  the  corporators,  as  far  as  their  policy-holders  are  con- 
cerned, to  keep  the  capital  intact  It  can  be  wholly  transferred  from  their  control, 
or  worthless  mortgages  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  money  originally  forming 
its  capital 

The  only  knowledge  within  the  reach  of  the  holder  of  a  policy  is  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  c(»npany  made  to  the  Controller.  No  knowledge  of  the  r^  nature 
of  their  property  or  its  value,  in  many  cases,  can  be  derived  by  him  from  the  an- 
imal statement  thus  made. 

Tbe  Controller  does  dot  believe  that  anv  change  for  the  better  can  be  made  by 
mending  the  law  as  to  those  statements,  for  the  simple  reason  that  legislative  in- 
RDnity  cannot  keep  pace  bv  such  amendments  with  the  sharpness  and  shrewdness 
[not  to  use  a  stronger  word)  of  parties  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  but  all  to  gain 
oj  the  formation  of  insurance  companies  under  the  present  law.  Evenr  general 
law  for  the  formation  of  corporations  deprives  the  Legislature  of,  at  least,  one 
prominent  safeguard  against  fraud  by  the  parties  avaihng  themselves  of  its  pro- 
risions. 

The  Legislature,  in  the  enactment  of  a  special  charter,  controlled  the  location 
of  the  institution  thus  created,  and  the  parties  by  whom  the  same  should  be  or- 
fimnized.  It  also  exercised  the  right  of  judging  as  to  the  number  of  companies, 
md  the  amount  of  capital  required  by  the  people  of  this  State.  One  of  the  causes 
of  the  failure  of  so  many  insurance  companies  in  this  State  may  have  arisen  from 
their  multiplication  with  a  rapidity  far  beyond  the  wants  of  the  business  proposed 
to  be  transacted  by  them,  lliis  is  mentioned  as  an  occurrence  incidental  to  all 
reneral  laws,  and  not  as  a  fact,  or  even  an  opinion  of  the  Controller.  The  power 
18  given  by  the  present  law  for  any  thirteen  persons,  without  reference  to  honesty, 
»pita],  or  capacity,  on  their  compliance  witn  certain  provisions,  to  undertake  the 
prerogative  of  insuring  not  only  the  property  of  the  people  of  this  State,  but  that 
jf  every  other  State  in  the  Union,  wnen  they  are  not  precluded  by  positive  enact- 
nents  by  those  States. 

The  present  law  indorses  alike  the  needy  adventurers  and  the  able  capitalists. 
rhe  one  by  the  production,  for  a  day,  of  the  amount  of  capital,  and  which  is  to 
jeretumea,  perhaps,  to-morrow,  (which  has  repeatedly  occurred,)  receives  the  same 
certificate  of  authority  to  enter  upon  a  career,  the  result  to  them  of  certain  profit, 
IS  they  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  they  stand  before  the  public  with  the  same  claim 
x>  their  patronage  as  the  other  whose  real  basis  is  integrity,  experience,  and 
aipital. 

The  failure  of  an  insurance  company  falls  upon  a  portion  of  our  citizens  with 
nope  crushing  force  than  that  of  any  other  corporation.  The  proceeds  of  a  life's 
^nbor  are  swept  away  by  the  misfortunes  of  a  single  hour  from  a  citizen,  and  as 
le  turns  with  nope  to  his  policy  of  insurance  for  relief,  he  learns,  perhaps  for  the 
list  time,  that  the  laws  or  the  State  to  which  he  has  looked  for  protection  from 
he  very  misfortune  that  has  overtaken  him,  permit  the  formation  of  insurance 
xxmpantes  whose  capacity  to  pay  his  loss  consists  in  the  profits  of  the  concern, 
did  that  their  pretended  capitals  are  only  valuable  as  a  basis  to  make  affidavits, 
he  moral  perjury  of  which  is  fathomless. 

The  amount  of  property  at  fire  risks  at  the  close  of  the  year  1854,  by  the 
dnt-stock  companies  in  this  State  and  located  within  its  boundaries,  was 
1499^422,641  97,  and  by  mutual  companies  9183,076,460  03,  and  by  companies 
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located  in  other  States  ^79,017,305  72.  Total  amount  at  rigk,  »761,446,413  71 
The  total  preminins  paid  in  cash  for  the  insurance  of  property  in  this  State  tbat 
year  was  1^6,305,478  73,  and  notes  given  for  preminms,  (not  premium  notes,) 
8526,163.  The  losses  which  accrued  to  companies  of  this  State  during  the  year 
and  were  paid,  amount  to  ^3,251 ,242  13.  In  process  of  liquidation,  $594,90?  3S, 
and  3445,493  16  are  resisted  from  various  causes. 

It  appears  to  the  Controller  that  something  more  than  the  mere  personal  in- 
tegrity of  corporators  should  be  given  for  a  payment  of  ri^rly  37,000,000  per 
annum  for  insurance,  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire  by  the  people  of  this  State. 
The  mere  possession  6f  any  given  amount  of  capital  in  personal  property,  trans- 
ferable at  the  will  of  the  corporators,  is  not  sufficient  guaranty  to  the  pohcy  hold- 
ers of  our  insurance  companies. 

By  chap.  95  of  the  Laws  of  1851 ,  all  companies  engaged  in  the  business  of  life 
insurance  in  this  State  were  compelled  to  deposit  with  the  Controller,  in  securities 
named  in  said  act,  a  sum  equal  to  3100,000  each,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  secu- 
rity of  policy-holders  in  such  companies.  The  same  provision  was  applicable  to 
companies  of  other  States  proposing  to  transact  the  business  of  life  insurance  in 
this  State. 

The  object  and  intent  of  that  law  was  not  that  it  afforded  suflRcient  security 
upon  all  policies  Issued  in  this  State,  but  to  settle  the  question  that  an  actual  cap- 
ital wa^  in  possession,  or  under  the  control  of  each  life  insurance'  company  pro- 
posing to  transact  the  business  of  insurance  in  this  State.  This  act  was  amended 
m  its  application  to  foreign  companies  by  chap.  463  of  the  Laws  of  1853,  by  al- 
lowing such  deposit  to  be  made  in  the  office  of  the  chief  financial  officer  of  the 
State  where  such  company  was  located.  These  provisions  are  now  in  force  as 
to  life  insurance  companies  in^  this  as  well  as  those  located  in  other  States,  trans- 
acting business  in  this. 

The  operation  of  this  law  has  been  attended  with  little  or  no  inconvenience  to 
the  companies,  and  the  amount  of  securities  now  deposited  in  the  Controller's 
office  are  more  than  $1,300,000. 

The  Controller  recommends  to  the  Legislature  the  passage  of  a  law  compelling 
the  deposit,  in  a  department  to  be  created  under  the  name  of  the  Insurance  De- 
parlmentj  to  be  located  in  the  State  Hall  at  the  city  of  Albany,  of  50  per  cent  of 
the  capital  of  all  jointrstock  insurance  companies  located  within  this  State,  i« 
such  securities  as  are  authorized  by  sec.  8  of  the  '*  Act  providing  for  the  incoipo- 
ration  of  insurance  companies,  passed  June  25, 1853."  It  is  not  presumed  that 
sound,  solvent  companies  will  object  to  this  arran^ment,  as  that  proportion  of 
their  aipital,  if  properly  invested  in  accordance  to  law,  can  be  held  for  their  ben- 
efit by  such  a  department  with  all  the  safety  that  arises  from  its  actual  possession 
by  the  companv  itself.  Tlie  exjienditures  of  such  a  department  coula  not  ex- 
ceed one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent  upon  the  capital  of  the  jointrstock  companies 
in  this  State. 

The  same  obligation  resting  upon  foreign  life  insurance  companies  proposing  to 
do  business  in  this  State,  should  be  made  applicable  to  fire  insurance  compani® 
located  in  other  States  of  the  Union,  viz. :  a  deposit  of  securities  of  like  kind 
and  same  amount  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  financial  officer  of  the  State  where 
they  are  located,  before  granting  them  a  certificate  to  transact  business  in  thi& 
State. 

THE    FOLLOWING   IS  A  LIST   OP    INSURANCE   COMPANIES   FORMED    UNDER  OKKB^I' 
LAWS   SINCE    JANUARY    1,    1855  : — 

MARINE  1V6DBANCE  OOMPANIES  OBOANIZED  UNDER  CHAP.  308,  LAWg  Or  1849. 

Name.                                                      Location.  Date.  Captt^^ 

Orient  Mutual  Ins.  Co New  York  February     28,  1864.  $800,00^ 

Ptcific  Mutual  Ins.  Co "  January        8,1856.  800,00'~ 

Globe  Mutual  Ilb.  Co "  April            12,  1856.  80a0»^ 

Great  Western  loi.  Co. "  September  28,  1866.  600,00''^ 
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OF  LAWS  OF  1868:*- 

TiotwitlftiL                    Dila.  Ouiltal. 

OgdeiMlHii^  April  19,1864.  $60;000 

relii8.0a* New  York.  April  29,1864.  800,000 

ire  Ids.  Go (3oopentowp.  September  2,1864.  60,000 

iiwOo NewToriL  March  26,1866.  160.000 

eIiis.Ck». <*  March  80,1866.  200,000 

loaCa..   <*  April  27,1868.  160,000 

I.  Co «  Mhj  16,1866.  200,000 

age  Ids.  Go <*  May  21,1866.  160,000 

Oa • •*  Augost  9,1866.  160,000 

Oo <*  December  17,1866.  160,000 

t  of  the  Sosqnehanoa  Fire  Insiiraiioe  OompaDj  has  been  changed 
dbany  by  an  act  of  the  Legidatore,  passed  Febraarv  21, 1855. 
oner  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  affitirs  of  the  Webster, 
lechanics',  Tontine,  and  National  Exchange,  five  of  the  above- 
urance  companies,  since  their  organization,  and  they  have  each 
hands  of  a  receiver. 
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NOTICES  TO  MARUriBS. 

TEtMiTT-BouaK,  LoxDOii,  Norember  13|  18S5. 

Baoys  and  Beacons  placed  by  the  Corporation  of  Trinily-Honse 
e  of  wipping  navi^tmg  on  varions  jparts  of  the  coast  of  England, 
n  the  channels  leading  to  the  port  of  London,  have  in  repeated  in- 
i^ligently  or  wilfully  broken  away,  or  otherwise  dama^  and 
dccablc  by  vessels  running  foul  of,  or  making  fest  to  and  nding  by 
the  Light  Vessels  moored  oS  difi^rent  parts  of  the  coast,  have  also 
run  on  board  of,  and  much  damaged,  with  imminent  risk  of  being 
eir  moorings  and  lost ;  and  whereas  tiie  safety  of  shipping,  and  of 
)ropertv  embarked  therein,  requires  that  the  said  Light  Vessels, 
icons  should  uninterruptedly  preserve  their  respective  stations — 
ler  persons  having  charge  of  vessels  are  ha:eby  cautioned  against 
of  such  ofTensGs,  and  are  desired  to  take  notice  that  by  the  *'  Mer- 
Act,  1854,"  sec.  414,  it  is  enacted  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Ughts,  Buoys,  and  Beacons.  K  any  person  wilAilly  or  negligently 
the  following  ofifenses ;  that  is  to  say — 

my  lighthouse  or  the  lights  exhibited  therein,  or  any  buoy  or  bea- 
res,  alters,  or  destroys  any  liffht  ship,  buoy,  or  beacon ;  3.  Bides 
to,  or  runs  foul  of  any  light  ship  or  buoy,  he  shaU,  in  addition  to 
making  good  any  damage  so  occasioned,  incur  a  penalty  not  ex* 
'ounds.  By  order, 

J.  HERBERT,  Secrelanr. 

XRATION  OF  BUOTS  IN  DUNKBSQUE  ROADS — ^KORTH  SBA. 

rovemment  has  given  notice,  that  a  new  arrangement  of  the  buoys 
loads  was  completed  on  the  first  of  the  present  month  of  October, 
former,  and  that  the  following  instructions  are  in  consequence  to 
vessels  entering  either  by  the  eastern  or  western  passage,  viz.  :— 
jeacons  painted  red  are  to  be  left  to  starboard,  and  those  painted 
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black  are  to  be  left  to  port,  by  yesaete  entering  the  Boads  from  sea ;  and  teoyi 
painted  with  alternate  red  and  black  horizontal  bands,  may  be  passed  on  either 
nand.  The  foregoing  distinction  of  color  is  not  applied  to  beacons  or  toirelB, 
these  being  painted  white  above  the  level  of  high  water.  Warping  baoys  in 
painted  white. 

The  small  rocky  heads  in  the  frequented  channels  are  painted  in  the  same  mas- 
ner  as  the  buoys,  with  this  reservation,  that  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  them  is 
thus  only  painted,  when  the  surface  they  present  is  so  considerable  that  it  beconw 
unnecessary  to  do  more,  in  order  to  their  being  readily  distinguished ;  and  they 
are  not  painted  at  all  when  they  are  mostly  beneath  the  surface,  or  are  covoed 
with  weed. 

Every  buoy  or  beacon  bears  in  full  length,  or  abbreviated  characters,  the  name 
of  the  shoal  or  rock  which  it  is  meant  to  distinguish,  and  also  its  number,  show- 
ing its  numerical  order  in  the  same  channel.  Tl^  numbers  commence  from  sea- 
ward ;  the  even  numbers  on  the  red  buoys  to  be  passed  on  the  starboard  hand,  aod 
the  odd  numbers  on  black  buoys  to  port. 

The  letters  and  numbers  are  painted  white  on  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of 
the  buoys,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  high.  The  masts  of  the  beacons  which 
do  not  present  sufficient  surface  are  surmounted  for  this  purpose  by  a  small  board. 
All  the  jetty  heads  and  turrets  are  painted  above  the  half-tide  level ;  and  on  the 
former,  a  scale  of  metres  is  marked,  conmiencing  from  the  same  level. 

JOHN  WASHINGTON,  Hydrograpber. 
Htdrooraphic  Oppicb,  AdmiialtT)  Lomooh,  loth  Oetoberi  1853. 

NORWAY — FIXED   LIGHT   ON   STAV^BNSO,   80UTHKKN   CHANNEL    INTO    PREDEMI8- 

ViERN. 

The  Norwegian  government  has  given  notice,  that  on  and  after  the  first  of  the 
present  month  of  October,  a  Fixed  Light  will  be  exhibited  on  the  south  end  of 
the  island  called  Stavaernso,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  south  chan- 
nel into  Frederiksvaern  harbor. 

To  vessels  appro^hing  Frederiksvairn  from  the  southward,  the  light  will  be 
visible  between  the  bearings  of  N.  and  N.  N.  W.  f  W.,  and  by  always  keeping 
it  in  sight  within  these  bearings,  they  will  be  clear  of  the  Svenoer  group  with  ite 
Skaten  on  the  east,  and  the  Rakkebo  rocks  on  the  west.  Those  approaching  it 
from  the  east,  by  not  bringing  it  anything  to  the  northward  of  W.  N.  W.,  ^ 
dear  the  Fladen,  (the  northern  danger  of  the  Sveno  group,)  and  although  it  is  vis- 
ible firom  the  eastward  when  bearing  as  far  southerly  as  S.  W.  by  W.,  and  marb*  • 
serviceable  to  vessels  within  a  mile  of  it,  it  is  not  intended  as  a  guide  to  w» 
north  of  the  Svenoer  Islands,  or  among  the  more  distant  Ranocr  group. 

The  Light  Tower  stands  in  lat.  68°  59'  30"  N.,  and  long.  10°  4'  30"  eastftno 
Qreenwich  ;  the  light  is  visible  at  the  distance  of  8  miles,  and  will  be  Bobjeet  to 
the  same  regulations,  as  to  lighting,  as  others  on  the  coast  of  Norway. 

JOHN  WASUINGTO!!,  U;drograi>h«* 

RTOEooRAraic  Omci,  Adkiraltt,  London,  October  3,  18^5. 


This  notice  aficcts  the  Admiralty  Charts  of  the  South  Coast  of  Norway,  f 
No.  2,329,  2,330 ;  afld  also  the  Norway  Pilot,  page  62,  and  Lighthooae  \J^ 
page  28. 


LIGHTS  AT  MALAMOOOO,   VBNICB — ADRIATIC   GULF,   MBDITERRAKEAN. 

The  maritime  authorities  at  Trieste  have  given  notice,  that  on  and  >^^ 
first  day  of  November  instant,  two  temporary  Harbor  Lights  would  be  ezhibi^ 
at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Malamocco,  Venice.  The  lights  will  be  fi^^ 
the  natural  color,  and  of  the  fourth  order  of  Fresnel.  They  stand  at  a  height^ 
45  feet  above  the  level  of  ordinary  high  water,  and  will  be  visible  in  dear  weav 
at  a  distance  of  12  miles.  , 

The  eastern  or  outer  light  ia  placed  upon  the  roond  head  of  the  inner  Mole  oi 
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occhetta,  oq  the  north  side  of  the  channd,  at  a  mUe-and-a-third  within  the 
ooe.  The  western  light  stands  in  the  Laj^n  on  the  sonthem  side  of  the 
nee  of  the  Spignon  Canal,  at  a  distance  of  1,380  yards  from  the  outer  light 
kfbts,  in  one  bearing  N.  W.  by  W.  nearly,  lead  in  a  mid-course  between  the 
ttoles  now  in  course  of  construction.  The  northern  Mole  or  breakwater  is 
Ij  above  water,  the  southern  Mole  is  only  partly  visible.  The  width  of  en- 
e  between  the  Moles  is  about  510  yards. 
1  bearings  magnetic.    Variation,  14**  34'  west 

By  conunand  of  their  lordships, 

JOHN  WASHINGTON,  Hjdrographer. 
•mooKAPnic  OrncK,  Admiralty,  London,  November  18,  1855. 

lis  notice  affects  the  following  Admiralty  Charts  : — Mediterranean,  General 
2,168  ;  Adriatic,  No.  1,440 ;  Gulf  of  Venice,  Sheet  3,  No.  201 ;  Venioe, 
1,483 ;  also  Mediterranean  Lighthoose  List,  No.  120  a. 

HARBOR  LIGHT  AT  SHERSHEL — MEDrTERBANKAN,  COAST  OF  ALOIEBS. 

le  French  authorities  at  Algiers  have  given  notice  that  on  the  15th  October 
nt  a  Harbor  Light  was  established  at  Shershel,  in  the  province  of  Algiers, 
!e  extremity  of  the  jettv  which  projects  from  Joinville  islet  to  the  eastward, 
from  seaward  the  light  is  bright,  and  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  more 
ot  lights  in  the  town.  By  means  of  this  light,  vessels  may  avoid  the  shoal 
h  narrows  the  entrance  into  the  port  of  Shershel  from  the  east,  and  steer  a 
soursc  to  enter  the  inner  harbor  or  basin.    By  command  of  their  lordships, 

JOHN  WASHINGTON,  Hydrographor. 
ooKAPBic  OrncK,  Admiralty,  Loudon,  87th  October,  1855. 

lis  notice  affects  the  following  Admiralty  Charts : — Mediterranean,  No.  2,158  ; 
3  Ferrat  to  Cape  Carbon,  No.  1,766  ;  also,  Mediterranean  Light-house  List, 
198  a,  and  Berard,  Description  Nautique  des  Cotes  de  PAlgere,  3««  edition, 
)2. 

UGHT  AT  CEUTA COAST  OP  AFRICA,  MEDITERRANEAN  SEA. 

16  Spanish  government  has  given  notice  that  on  the  1st  of  December  next  a 
.  will  be  established  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  named  Cerro  de  los  Mosqueros, 
Llmina  Point,  at  Ceuta,  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  at  the  eastern  entrance 
le  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  The  light  will  be  a  bright  first-class  light,  revolving 
%  minute.  It  is  j)laccd  at  an  elevation  of  476  English  feet  above  the  level  of 
lea,  and  will  be  visible  in  clear  weather  at  the  distance  of  27  miles.  The 
ing  apparatus  is  catadioptric  of  the  first  order,  of  the  system  of  Fresnel.  The 
IT  stands  in  latitude  35°  53'  44"  north,  longitude  5®  17'  12"  west  of  Green- 
L     By  command  of  their  lordships, 

JOHN  WASHINGTON,  Hydrographer. 
LOOKATBic  OrrxcK,  Adkiraltt,  LoMnoM,  23d  November,  1855. 

his  notice  affects  the  following  Admiralty  Charts : — Mediterranean,  No.  2,158 ; 
raltar  to  Alicante,  No.  1,186 ;  Ceuta^  No.  262 ;  Gibraltar  Strait,  No.  142 ; 
,  Mediterranean  Light-house  List,  (edition  1855,)  No.  216. 

SHOAL  OFF  THE  NORTH  END  OP  OLAND — BALTIC  SEA. 

lie  Swedish  government  has  given  notice  that  a  rocky  shoal,  having  only  15 
water  over  it,  has  been  discovered  in  the  Baltic,  lying  N.  N.  E.  \  E.,  distant 
idles,  from  the  north  end  of  the  island  of  Oland.  The  shoal  consists  of  stone 
»vel  strata  with  abrupt  edges ;  the  shallowest  portion,  about  70  yards  long, 
BS  its  northern  edge,  firom  which  it  extends  to  the  S.  S.  E.  for  about  four  ca- 
1^  len^,  having  3,  4,  and  5  fathoms  depth,  after  which  the  depth  gradually  in- 
ises,  but  on  the  N.,  N.  E.,  N.  W.,  and  S.  W.  sides,  the  water  deepens  abrupt- 
md  the  lead  gives  no  warning.     From  the  shoal,  Oland  North  Light-hama 
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bears  S.  S.  W.  i  W.,  (S.  26®  \  W..)  Jungfran  Island,  western  point,  S.  W. »  W., 
(S.  63°  W.,)  Huno  Bote,  W.  N.  W.  \  N.,  (N.  62°  W.)  AU  bearingB  magnetic. 
Variation  12®  i  W.    By  order, 

JOHK  WASHINGTON,  Bydrognpher. 
HroROOKAPBic  OrncK,  Admikaltt,  London,  SSth  October,  1855. 

This  notice  afifects  the  following  Admiralty  Charts : — Baltic  Sea,  No.  2,262 ; 
Oland  to  Norrkoping,  No.  2,189  ;  Sheets  2  and  3  of  the  Coast  of  Sweden,  Nos. 
2,251,  2,361 ;  also,  Baltic  Pilot,  page  39. 

COAST   ON   BRAZIL — WHITE   BUOY   OFF   OLINDA. 

The  harbor  authorities  at  the  port  of  Pemambuco  have  have  given  notice  that 
a  White  Buoy  has  recently  been  placed  to  mark  the  outer  edge  of  the  shoals  off 
Olinda,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.     The  buoy  is  a  cone-fihaped  or  can  bnoy,  8  feet 
high  above  the  sea  level,  and  7  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base ;  it  is  painted  white  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  two  buoys  on  Uie  Banco  do  luglez,  or  English  Bank- 
which  lies  about  4  miles  to  the  southwestward — the  more  northern  of  which  * 
red  and  white  vertical  stripes,  and  the  southern  is  a  red  buoy.    The  Olinda  Buo; 
is  moored  in  5  fathoms  at  low  water,  at  about  2  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Olinda  Poini 
with  the  following  approximate  bearings  :  So  church  tower  W.  N.  W.  i  N.,  th^ 
flagstaff  of  Fort  Buraco  W.  by  S.  i  S.,  and  the  tower  of  the  Naval  Arsenal  vsrr 
Pemambuco  S.  W.  by  W.    In  clear  weather  it  may  be  seen  at  from  5  to  6  mO( 
distance. 

Vessels  not  bound  to  the  port  of  Pemambuco  should  not  approach  the  shore 
this  part  of  the  coast  of  Brazil  nearer  than  3  miles,  keeping  in  a  depth  of  10  fetl 
oms,  as  within  that  depth  the  soundings  are  irregular,  and  the  ree&  in  many  par 
steep  to.    All  bearings  magnetic.    Variation,  9°  AV. 

By  order, 

JOHN  WASHINGTON,  H: 
Htdboorapbio  Orricc,  Admibalti,  London,  October  S4, 1855. 

This  notice  affects  the  following  Admiralty  Charts : — Pemambuco  Roadste^^and, 
No.  638  ;  Maranhao  to  Pemambuco,  No.  528 ;  Pemambuco  to  Victoria,  Im  Ko. 
529. 

FIXED  LIGHT  ON  8TANG-HOLM — NORWAY,  SOUTH-EAST  COAST. 

The  Norwegian  government  has  given  notice  that  a  fixed  light  has  been  est^^  -"ab- 
lished  on  Stang-holm,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Norway,  to  light  the  southo^^em 
passage  to  the  harbor  of  Osterriisor,  and  that  it  would  be  first  exhibited  on  »^  the 
27th  of  October  instant.  The  light  is  a  fixed  retl  channel  light ;  it  is  placed  -■  on 
the  eastern  point  of  the  island  of  Stang-holm,  at  an  elevation  of  34  English  l^fc  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  will  be  visible  10  miles  in  clear  weather  from  N.  f  E.  roL-^  nnd 
easterly  to  S.  J  W.  The  light-house  stands  in  latitude  58®  42'  40"  north,  ^^  and 
longitude  9°  15'  east  of  Greenwich.  Vessels  approaching  from  the  80uth-w»^  ^-srest, 
by  keeping  this  b'ght  in  sight,  will  clear  the  rocks  and  shoals  lyin^  outside""*  Jc  of 
Fisond.  To  clear  the  shoals  lying  about  two  cables'  length  gbuth  of  Lattle  Sta-^^sang- 
holm  on  the  east  side  of  the  passage,  masters  of  vessels,  when  within  four  caW  .ji)lcfl* 
length  of  the  entrance,  must  take  care  not  to  bring  the  light  more  westerly  C  ^"ghan 
N.  W.  by  N.  After  having  passed  the  light  in  nrocecding  towards  Osterri  -i^isor 
the  mariner  will  observe  that  the  limits  of  the  light  in  that  direction  do  not  ^  fall 
more  westerly  than  about  half  a  cable's  length  clear  of  Tangen,  the  most  south^^Bjem 
part  of  the  town  of  Osterriisor.    All  bearings  are  magnetic    Variation  21®  ^' 

fey  order  of  their  lordships, 

JOHN  WASHINGTON,  Hydimiillli^^W. 
Utorooraphic  OmcK,  Admiralty,  London,  30th  October,  1855. 

This  notice  affects  the  following  Admiralty  Charts  : — Baltic  Sea,  No.  2,^^K.52; 
North  Sea,  No.  2,339 ;  Skagerrak,  2,289 ;  Norway,  south  coast,  sheet  3,         No. 
2,329  ;  also,  Norway  Light-house  List,  No.  232  a,  and  Norway  Pilot,  part  L-  ^  pp- 
45  and  49. 
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COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


ARRIVAL  OF  SHIPPUa  AT  SAM  FRAICISCO. 

ing  comparative  statement  of  the  arriyal  of  yeflsels  at  the  port  of 
o,  for  the  last  three  years,  that  is,  1853, 1854,  and  1855,  shows  a 
ports  at  that  port : — 

a-  1851.      1854.      1855. 

AtlanUc  ports 875  172  144 

and  home  coast  porta. 968  1,406  1,117 

fiance 81  11  20 

Jita 98  41  54 

3ort8 20  14  18 

aports 78  88  58 

aim. 180  27  15 

od  Sooth  American  ports  (railiDg  Teasels)  15  10  15 

and  Panama  (steamers). 58  52  47 

I  and  Society  Islands 71  55  71 

nporta 7  16  19 

porta. 55  24  22 

▼oyagee 11  8  18 

la. 1,902       1,898       1,606 

b  lists  on  cargoes  arriving  from  domestic  Atlantic  and  from  fordgn 
three  respective  years,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  great  Ming  o£f  in 
in  Francisco.  It  is  well  known  that  many  cargoes  and  parts  of  car- 
lere  which  have  been  shipped  on  owners'  or  ship*s  account,  and  on 
rge  is  made  apparent  at  the  port  of  delivery.  This  is  particularly 
foreign  vessels.  The  several  amoonlB  pajd  in  1853, 1854,  and  1855, 
lows: — 

1851.  1864.  .         1856. 

I  Atlantic  porta.. $9,91 1.428      $5,280,918      $2,901,087 

XNTta. 1,840,652        1,050,108  955,402 

la $11,752,080      $6,281,021      $8,856,489 


COMUERGB  AKd  VAVIGATIOff  OF  FRAMCS. 

ve  correspondent,  a  member  of  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has 
the  last  eight  or  ten  years  the  o£Bcial  reports  of  French  Commerce 
*«  have  translated,  from  year  to  year,  statements.  In  the  absence  of 
poit,  we  avail  onrselves  of  the  subjoined  sunmiary,  which  we  find  in 
miieur  of  January  21, 1856 : — 

»rt  trade  of  France  in  1855  was  so  good  that  the  Minister  of  Corn- 
kid  that  it  equals  the  trade  of  1846,  the  most  renowned  under  the 
omeut,  and  has  thus  entirely  overcome  the  depression  which  began 
nldon  of  1848.  The  revenue  obtained  by  the  customs  duties,  which 
the  only  criterion  we  have  of  the  total  imports,  was  in  1855* 
;  in  1854. 150,587.303f. ;  and  in  1853, 141,607,552f. 
neofet,  a  term  which  includes  floor  as  well  as  wheat,  and  all  kinds  of 
al,  the  imports  were  less  in  1855  iiian  in  1854  aauil^^. 
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**  The  followiDg  is  the  accoimt  in  metrical  quintals,  each  metrical  qniBtal  bang 
nearly  two  hundred  weight : — 

IMPORT   OF    CKRBALS. 

im.  1864.  18(1. 

4,109,689  6,414,960  6,169,864 

"  Our  surprise  that  France  should  have  imported  leas  in  1855  than  1853,  disap. 
pears  when  we  notice  what  were  in  these  jears  the 

BZPORTS   OF   CEREALS. 

18i£.  1854.  18«. 

967,681  U96,206  8.963,487 

"  The  exports,  therefore,  of  1853  exceeded  the  exports  of  1855  by  upwards  of 
3,000,000  quintals.  France  imported  grain  and  exported  flour.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  France  is  an  importing  country,  and  we  may  conclude,  from  the  recent 
extension  of  her  manufactures  and  of  her  town  population,  that  this  is  likely  to  be 
her  condition  for  a  considerable  period.  Combining  this  with  the  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  of  her  agricultural  produce,  of  her  wines  and  her  brandies,  is  in- 
tended for  exportation,  it  supplies  an  irrefragable  condemnation  of  her  system  of 
stimulating  the  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  leather,  sugar,  glass,  &c.,  by  bounties. 
On  the  principles  of  free  trade  neither  should  be  favored ;  but  certainly  the  pro- 
duction of  silks  and  cotton  should  not  be  promoted  at  the  expense  of  the  prodoo- 
tion  of  food. 

"  Of  the  M-ticles  of  which  the  import  increased,  we  transcribe  the  following  :— 

IMPORTS   INCREASED   IN   1855. 

1855.  1884.         188. 

Oxen  and  cows No.  118,469  90.946  86,168 

Sheep 808,961  272,610  187,168 

Wine hectolitres  4 1 2,206  1 92,028  81,660 

Brandy,  Ac. ...  284.998  89  899  46,116 

OoflFee M.  qntls.  898,992  819.770  277,87} 

Copper 116.667  78.812  8J,6n 

Bar-iron 717,968  126,969  6»,7» 

Oast-iron 1,360,411  918,968  864,»8« 

Linseed 268,619  189.804  2«UJJ 

Coals 40,576,064  86,678,708  29,8«0,787 

Olive  oil 298,001  1 74,842  n\,t]* 

Wool 876,687  210.479  286.l0i 

Lead,  pigs 869.477  808.701  28».6» 

Sugar,  colonial 889.935  826,991  6«0,8W 

Sugar,  foreign 800,848  488,917  41tJ» 

Meat,  fresh  and  salt 106,028  69.806  •-**? 

Zinc 268,419  166,949  ^^^ 

"  The  article  tea,  of  which  we  import  upwards  of  70,000,000  lbs.,  does  not  appetf 
in  the  French  imports.  The  cofFee  imported  in  each  of  the  three  years  was  coo- 
aiderably  more  than  what  was  consumed,  and  the  stock  at  the  end  of  1855  is  one* 
half  more  than  at  the  end  of  1854.  The  average  consumption  of  the  three  jetf* 
was  228,007  quintals,  roughly  estimated  at  47,000,000  lbs.,  only  a  fourth  »«« 
than  the  consumption  of  coflTee  in  England,  in  which  tea  is  still  the  principal  ^' 
erage.  Of  sugar,  too,  the  consumption  was  considerably  less  than  the  m°P*\' 
but  as  a  good  deal  of  sugar  is  made  from  beet  in  the  country,  and  some  exptf^ 
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<e  aball  not  now  venture  to  institute  any  comparison  between  the  consomption  of 
igar  in  England  and  France.  It  is  ess^tial.  howerer,  to  remark  that  the  con. 
unption  of  colonial  sugar  was  in  excess  in  1855,  and  that  the  stock  was  in  1855 
nly  54,645  m.  q.,  against  134,787  m.  q.,  in  1854,  and  145,839  m.  q.  in  1853. 
loth  of  sagar  and  of  coffee  the  consumption  increased  in  1855  as  against  1854, 
he  former  to  1,500^000  m.  q.  from  1,200,000  m.  q.,  and  the  latter  to  217,200  m.  q. 
rem  189,568  m.  q.,  [Rowing,  in  conjunction  with  the  increased  consumption 
hroughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  in  America,  and  Australia,  a  very  enlarged 
narket  for  these  colonial  products. 

"  There  is  one  fact  in  which  the  English  manufactures  have  greatly  the  advan- 
Bge  over  those  of  France,  and  which  probably  more  than  compensates  for  the 
counties  given  by  the  French  government  The  import  of  cotton,  wool,  and  silk 
IS  h^e  entirely  exempt  from  any  duty ;  in  France  they  are  all  subject  to  duties, 
md  the  impolitic  imposts  are  countervailed  by  bounties. 

"  The  increase  in  the  quantities  of  coal,  bar-iron,  and  cast-iron  imported,  is  an- 
other noticeable  feature  in  the  French  tables. 

"Hie  exports — except  of  every  species  of  agricultural  produce,  which  have  de- 
creased— ^have  generally  increased  in  1855. 

EXPORTS  OF   FOREIGN  AND   FRENCH  VERCHANDISE. 

im.       im.      im. 

Dooiks,  engravings,  and  lithographa m.  q.  17,469  16,516  17,026 

Ibchiaery.dc fra.  9,616,764  7,961,584  11,296,192 

MiUiDery 11^44,423  7,242,269  6,407,004 

Boap  m.q.  71,570  66,849  60.760 

Bait 1,216.668  995,830  946,921 

Sugar,  refioed 888.994  251 ,856  181,848 

OottOM,  white 54,401  88,284  87.270 

printed 41,900  87,989  86.940 

others 28,591  25,685  29,101 

Unen  cloth 24,656  17,809  19,260 

Unen  cambrics 579  536  718 

ilToolens,  cashmeres,  and  merinoB 85,566  29,060  28,867 

others 88,086  84,182  84,861 

VSkB,  raw 10,869  6,555  7,585 

Bilks,  woven 87,464  84,050  87,066 

3Ub8  and  crystals 277,485  250,197  262,818 

"  A  small  increase  in  the  number  of  metrical  quintals  exported  implies  a  consid- 
erable increase  in  the  value  of  the  books,  silks,  and  merinos  exported. 

"  France,  then,  is  becoming,  like  ourselves,  more  and  more  manufacturing,  and 
die  requires  more  and  more  to  import  all  kinds  of  raw  materials. 

**  The  navigation  of  France  was  as  follows : — 

ENTERED  INWARDS. 


Tm. 

Sbipt.           Toonage. 

/ FORBIGN. » 

Shipa.            Tonnage. 

t TOTAL. » 

Bblpa.           TonDage. 

1868 

9.210 

1,065,688 

11,669 

1,685.011 

20,799 

2.760,699 

1864».. .< 

9,80V 

1,181,702 

10,982 

1,606,887 

20,280 

2,788,689 

1866 

9,674 

1,247,452 

18.442 

2.057.818 

23,016 

8,804,766 

ENTERED   OUTWARDS. 

U68 

6,626 

796,860 

8,866 

1,058,815 

16,481 

1.854,666 

LB64..!. 

6.726 

706,718 

7,919 

1,059,592 

13,646 

1,856,805 

'^••«  m • •  • 

6,766 

984,698 

8,064 

1,100,067 

18,810 

2,084,765 

860 
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*'  The  navi^tioD,  therefore,  has  increased  since  1853.  Taking  the  aggiegile 
tonnage,  both  inwards  and  ontwards,  it  increased  between  1853  and  1855  abont 
16  per  cent ;  and  the  French  tonnage  in  the  interval  increased  rather  more  thio 
the  foreign — 17  per  cent  against  15  per  cent— though  the  foreign  tomwge  em- 
ployed in  the  French  trade  exceeds  the  French  tonnage  by  aboat  48  per  cent 

"  The  trade  of  France,  like  the  trade  of  England,  has  suffered  very  little  mter- 
ruption  by  the  war,  and  was  in  fact  much  larger  in  1855  than  in  1853. 


EXPORTS  OF  WILMINGTON,  NORTH  CAROUNA,  IN  1854  AND  1855. 
The  following  comparative  table  of  Exports  of  the  principal  articles  from  the 
port  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  compared  with  that  of  the  previous  year,  is 
derived  from  a  journal  published  in  that  city : — 


-1884.- 


-185i- 


Coastwise.  Foreign. 

Spirits  of  turpentioe bbls.  119,808  1,814 

Spirits  of  turpentine  . .  6-ga1.  cans             200 

Crude  turpentine bbls.  66,102  12,071 

Rosm 441,092  11,608 

Tar 82,919  7,188 

Pitch 4,624  1 ,001 

Flour 14,481  630 

Timber.  P.  P. .feet  1,860,268  206.916 

Lumber,  P.  P. 20,008,968    11,1 18,180 

Shmglee No.             6,128,269 

SUvea. 188,8 1 9 

Ground  peas,  or  peanuts  . .  .bush.  91,807  82 

Cotton bales  10,828 

Cotton  sheeting 1,689  .... 

Cotton  yarn. 1.678  .... 

Cottou  waste 206  .... 

Cotton  warp 181  .... 

Newspaper    .bdls.  2,806  .... 

Wool bales  89  .... 

Rice  (clean) casks  401  .... 

Rice  (rough) bush.  187,672  .... 


Coastwise. 

110,624 

6,020 

66,614 

462,468 

44,897 

6,714 

7,208 

896,168 

12,069,340 

800,202 

166,668 

67,876 

19,898 

1,693 

1,188 

246 

149 

8,781 

69 

881 

89,064 


FoitlgB. 
1,«04 

lO^M 

8,ftlO 

6,91S 

l,7«l 

161 

'  21J,77J 

8,871,447 

6,Ul,8fO 

60,878 

'si 


87 
17,880 


COMMERCE  OF  HAVANNA. 

The  subjoined  statement  exhibiting  the  arrivals  and  clearances  of  shipping  •^ 
the  port  of  Havanna,  Cuba,  for  the  years  1848  to  1855,  inclusive,  has  been  coDr 
piled  from  an  official  source.  The  total  tonnage  and  principal  nations  to  wWdi 
they  belong  is  also  given,  as  will  be  seen  : — 

Total 
Vessels.    To*. 
1,699    882^ 


Year. 
1848 
1849 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1868 
1864 
1866 


American. 
Vessels.  Tons. 
729  170,817 
746  200,069 
684  298,299 
866  844,046 
760  808,120 
818  804,188 
988  886,998 
889     879,827 


Spanish. 
Vessels.  Tons. 
666  107,707 
668  106,186 
641  107,280 
660  114,216 
678  114,888 
668  111,029 
671  111,828 
627     120,881 


British. 
Vessels.  Tons. 
166  66,214 
169  66,274 
164  66,186 
191  68,808 
148  66,427 
186  68,824 
122  69,666 
116     49,916 


Other  nations. 
Vessels.  Tons. 
169  88,781 
146  86,666 
208  62,803 
208  61,918 
176  42,811 
216  63,911 
186  48,799 
286     63,031 


1,611 
1,642 
1,800 
1.647 
1,717 
1,782 


407,018 
628,488 
668^ 
62M«« 
687^ 
667.188 


i;767    618.188 
The  Courier  and  Enquirer  in  publishing  the  preceding  table,  says : — 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  total  tonnage  falls  a  good  deal  ^hori  d 
doubling  within  the  eight  yean,  the  American  tonnage  has  much  more  tbao  dov* 
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«  English  tonnage  has  decreased,  and  tlie  Spanish  tonnage  remains  in 
9.  The  ti^uiimn^  of  *  other  natknas '  is  only  saved  from  exhibiting  a  marked 
by  tbu  FrcDcb  tonnage,  which  has  increased  from  twenty-six  vessels  of 
m  in  1^48,  to  fifty-two  vessds  of  12,538  tons  in  1852,  ana  122  vessels  of 
iOna  in  1855. 

kn?e  iocrease  in  the  American  tonniig^t  compared  with  the  small  increase 
imbef  of  vessekf  stiowe  tltat  a  tnacH  Lar^r  class  of  ships  has  been  broo§^t 
Havanna  trade  than  were  employed  a  ^w  years  ago. 


HGRSASB  of  TflE  TEADB  OF  8T.  LOUIS  II  1865. 
ibjoined  table,  derived  from  the  carefully  prepanid  annoal  report  of  the 
8  Republican,  will  convey  at  a  glance  an  idea  of  the  increase  of  the  bnsi- 
hat  city.  In  the  foUowmg  table  a  few  of  the  leadmg  prodactB  received 
and  1855  are  shown,  and  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  enumerated 
looted: — 

nonPTs  OF  UBADnro  fboduots  at  st.  louis  iw  1854  axd  1855. 


..bales 
.hhds. 
•boxes 
..ooils 


fbS; 


.bb] 


bbU. 

casks  and  tierces 

.,.bbl8. 

.......  boxes  And  §k«. 

• ^bulk  pieces 

Ihurd...  bble. 

ilard...  tierces 

Ibeef bbls. 

1  bee£.  .bbls.  A  tiercea 

tierces  A  casks 

bbla  A  boxes 

• pieces 

tierces 

bbls. 

;keg- 

packages 

pounds 

tierces 

bbls. 

bbls.  A  tierces 

ad  pork. poonds 

hhds. 

•  •• bbls.  A  boxes 

k ...bbls. 

sacks 

bags 

bbls. 

Ules 

No. 

poonds 


i8S4. 

im 

DeeiesM. 

Ineresia. 

78,826 

98,886 

19,681 

8,907 

7,066 

K862 

. . .  •  • 

6,818 

8,627 

..... 

2,709 

48,921 

88,948 

10,979 

•  •  •  •  • 

828,948 

816,677 

8,266 

. .  •  •  • 

291,146 

896,608 

..... 

106.467 

2,840,217 

8,878,808 

1,688,686 

1,784,189 

2,944,690 

1,160,401 

1,777.878 

1.906,400 

127,627 

60,140 

90,198 

40,068 

180,060 

184,800 

4,260 

86,877 

88,600 

• .  • . . 

1,227 

11,861 

9,916 

1,448 

. .  •  •  • 

70,628 

81,828 

..... 

10,700 

1,848 

1,124 

724 

. .  • .  ■ 

471,909 

960,686 

488,726 

666 

..... 

666 

8,048 

8,048 

.  *  •  • . 

286 

.  • . .  • 

286 

.  * . .  • 

609 

609 

9,962 

22.767 

12.806 

492 

1,689 



1,147 

24,184 

18,462 

10,672 

. . .  •  • 

10,910 

29,868 

. .  • .  • 

18,448 

44,408 

68,668 

9,160 

12,884 

18,247 

918 

6,299 

.  •  • .  • 

6,299 



41,149 

41,149 

1,688 

8.260 

1,672 

4,001 

18,617 

. . .  •  • 

14,616 

481 

481 

. .  •  •  • 

189,826 

. .  • .  • 

189,828 

60,928 

68,216 

2.708 

.  • .  •  • 

14,481 

28,100 

. .  •  ■ . 

8,689 

62390 

62,046 

10,844 

. .  • .  • 

120^429 

189.619 

19.190 

271,912 

407,862 

186,940 

28,989 

61,786 

. . .  •  • 

82,796 

28,664 

24,787 

8,767 

• .  •  •  • 

72,488 

118,807 

46,824 

160,847 

160,847 

I 

^M  Cfommtrtial  SkUi$tie$m 

iUMBEE  TJUINB  OF  IIBAVT  AIO  BAIOOR. 

Ue  Inmber  bnaneai  at  Albaoj  for  1855  ahom  a  decrease  in  reoeiptBrfrf 

rales,  as  oompaied  with  the  preoediqg  years.    Hie  receipts  at  Albany  te 

year  1855,  and  the  five  preceding  years,  have  been  as  follows : —  > 

Boviand  Sktaglfli,  TlnlMr,  fl 

Ymn,  MuitHog,  feet.          M.  CXfiDel. 

18S0 216.791,890  S4.S26  S8,882  li(B,| 

1861 260,288,008  84,186  110,200  118^ 

1862 817,188,620  81.686  291,714  107,1 

1868 898»726,078  27,682  10^16  118.) 

1864 811,671,161  24,008  28,909  186,1 

1866 846,921,668  67.210  21,104  140^ 

Showing  a  decrease  in  boards  and  scantling  iVom  last  year  of  65,649^ 
and  from  1853  of  1473(H,421  fbet;  and  an  increase  in  shingles  from: 
83,207  M. ;  of  staves,  4^9,594  pounds. 

The  amoaot  of  lumber  snrveyed  at  Bangor,  the  grreat  lumber  market  of 
for  the  year  ending  December  31;  1855,  eompared  with  the  amoont  mrmj 
ing  the  years  1853  and  1854,  is  as  follows  >— 

I8il.  1864.  I 

Green  pine., 82,640,021  84,688,761  Hi, 

Dry  pine 9.944.690  8,808.048  1, 

Spruce 78,087,096  68.664,196  78. 

Hemlock,Ac 18,870.477  12,680,842  10. 

Total 182,942,284      169,691,887        211, 

Deducting  less  amount  surveyed  down  the  river,  5,426301,  leaves  a* 
806,242,392.  The  survey  of  1855  is  larger  than  that  of  any  former  yeat 
1848,  when  it  went  up  to  213,000,000. 

•  In  Maine,  the  business  for  the  year  has  been  disastrous,  prices  ruling  sc 
to  be  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  involving  many  of  the  dealers  ii 
ruptcy. 

THE  MACEEREL  FISHERY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

This  branch  of  productive  industry,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Id 
General  for  1855,  has  declined  considerably  since  1851,  when  the  number  ii 
amounted  to  329,278  barrels.  The  number  of  barrels  of  the  difierent  q 
from  No.  1  to  4,  for  1855,  is  given  in  the  following  table : — 

Nal.  No.  9.              No.  3. 

Button ....bbls.  6,047f  14,818  22,706f 

Barnstable 188  217               224^ 

Beverly 84  274               106 

Chatham 2S6i  786i          2,184^ 

Oohasset 422f  2,767f           6,848| 

Denois 72H  8,943i          4,660 

Gbucester 14.718^  41,611  16,582^ 

Harwich ],077f  4,080i          6.646i 

Hingham 420f  8,0S6i          4,9S9| 

Ktwburyport 1,617^  6,915f          6,80Sf 

Proviocctown 687  2,4  27i          8,264f 

Bockport 896  2,680^          2,814^ 

Truro 864  1,664            8,676 

Wellflect 1,919  7,602i  11.018      • 

Yarmouth 96|  418            686^ 

.   Ibtal 29,187t  91,126i        90,801^. 


CommnreUd  StaUities. 


tu 


!  comparative  iramber  of  barrels  of  mackerel  inqiected  for  the  midermen- 
twentj-foor  years  has  been  as  follows : — 


211,952 
185,849 
188,840 
217,540 
829,278 
242.572 
281,856 


1847 
1846  , 
1846 
1844 
1848 
1842  , 
1841  , 


800,180(1840 


282^81 

1889 

174,064 

1888 

202,808 

1887 

86,181 

1886 

64,451 

1885 

75.548 

1834 

55.587 

1888 

50,902 

1882 

78,018 
108,588 
188.157 
176,981 
194,450 
25?,884 
212,918 
212,452 


TAB  LOUISVILLE  TOBACCO  MARKET. 


Commercial  RevieWj  established  daring  the  last  year,  is  a  small  but  very 
miely  printed  sheet,  and  edited  with  evident  ability.  A  late  number  con- 
i  comprehensive  review  of  "  Louisville,  as  a  Tobacco  Market,"  from  which 
ive  the  interesting  table  below,  which  wo  are  assured  by  the  editor  of  the 
0  was  prepared  with  great  care  and,  as  will  be  seen,  with  considerable  labor. 
WB  the  prioe  at  which  every  hogshead  of  tobacco  was  sold  in  that  market 
:  the  year  1855.  As  the  compiler  remarks,  this  table  will  be  valuable  for 
reference : — 


Price. 

$8  15 
8  50 
8  56 
400 
4  05 
4  10 
4  16 
4  20 
4  25 
4  80 
4  85 
4  40 
4  45 
4  50 
4  55 
4  60 
4  65 
4  70 
4  75 
4  80 
4  85 
4  90 

4  95 

5  00 
5  05 
5  10 
5  15 
5  20 
5  25 
5  SO 
5  85 
5  40 
5  45 
5  60 
5  55 
5  60 

5  65 

6  70 


Hhdi. 
810.. 
210.. 
217.. 
220.. 
211.. 
878.. 
212.. 
170.. 
167.. 
159.. 
289.. 
210.. 
198.. 
190.. 
168.. 
281.. 
218.. 
195.. 
210.. 
175.. 
282.. 
175.. 
175.. 
165.. 
207  . 
880.. 
210.. 
140.. 
100.. 
105.. 
178.. 
120.. 
100.. 
110.. 
77.. 
180.. 
147.. 
111.. 


Price. 
$5  75 
5  80 
5  85 
5  90 

5  95 

6  00 
6  05 
6  10 
6  15 
6  20 
6  25 
6  80 
6  85 
6  40 
6  45 
6  50 
6  55 
6  60 
6  65 
6  70 
6  75 
6  80 
6  85 
6  90 

6  95 

7  00 
7  05 
7  10 

,  7  15 
7  20 
7  25 
7  80 
7  85 
7  40 
7  46 
7  50 
7  55 
7  60 


Bhds. 
195.. 

77.. 
181.. 

86.. 

89.. 

58.. 

85.. 
175  . 

75.. 

58.. 

58.. 

58.. 

70.. 

59.. 

89.. 

41.. 

80.. 
110.. 

51.. 

50.. 

29., 

85.. 

45.. 

50.. 

22.. 

22.. 


78. 
24. 
24. 
8. 
12 
85. 

fs. 

15. 

18. 

6. 

20. 


Price. 
17  65 
7  70 
7  75 
7  80 
7  85 
7  90 

7  95 

8  00 
8  05 
8  10 
8  15 
8  20 
8  25 
8  80 
8  85 
8  40 
8  45 
8  50 
8  55 
8  60 
8  65 
8  70 
8  75 
8  80 
8  85 
8  90 

8  95 

9  00 
9  05 
9  10 
9  15 
9  20 
9  25 
9  80 
9  85 
9  40 
9  46 
9  50 


Bhds. 
19.... 
9.... 
6... 
5.... 
11.... 
5.... 
5.... 
5.... 
5.... 


Price 
$9  55 
9  60 
9  65 
9  70 
9  75 
9  80 
9  85 
9  90 
9  95 

28 10  00 

6 1005 

2 1010 

4 1015 

1 10  20 

6 10  25 

2 10  80 

2 10  85 

8 1040 

11 1050 

2 10  55 

1 1060 

4 10  65 

8 1075 

4 10  80 

2 10  85 

3 1100 

1 1110 

4 1125 

4 1140 

8 1155 

2 1200 

1 1250 

1 1260 

1 18  85 

1 1400 

1 16  05 

1 1825 

1 1900 
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CommercuU  Statisties, 


PRICES  OF  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  AT  CLSVSLAID,  OEIO,  II  1865. 
The  Commercial  Gazettey  a  reliable  journal,  recently  established  at  Clevdttd, 
devoted  to  the  mercantile  interests  of  that  region,  furnishes  the  data  for  the  fol- 
lowing table,  showing  the  value  of  breadstuffa  in  Cleveland  each  week  from  July 
1, 1855,  to  January  1, 1856  : — 


July 


Date. 


9«. 
16.. 


Wheat 

Fk 

>ar. 

|l  80 

2  00 

$9  00 

10  26 

1  76 

1  90 

9  00 

10  25 

1  76 

1  86 

9  00 

10  26 

1  70 

I  86 

8  76 

10  26 

]   66 

1  76 

8  00 

9  00 

1  60 

1  70 

8  00 

9  00 

1  60 

1  60 

8  00 

9  00 

1  40 

1  60 

7  60 

8  60 

1  87 

1  60 

7  88 

8  60 

1  87 

1  60 

6  76 

8  60 

1  80 

1  42 

6  60 

8  00 

1  80 

1  42 

7  00 

8  00 

1  86 

1  66 

7  00 

8  00 

1  40 

1  60 

7  00 

8  26 

1  48 

1  60 

7  12 

8  26 

1  60 

1  66 

7  76 

8  76 

1  60 

1  70 

7  76 

9  00 

1  64 

1  76 

8  12 

9  00 

1  60 

1  76 

8  12 

9  00 

1  68 

1  78 

8  12 

9  00 

1  70 

1  80 

8  12 

9  00 

1  70 

1  80 

8  88 

9  26 

1  70 

1  80 

8  26 

9  26 

1  68 

1  76 

8  00 

9  26 

1  60 

1  70 

8  00 

9  26 

I  64 

1  66 

8  00 

9  00 

1  60 

1  67 

7  60 

8  76 

80 

August        6. 

18 

20 

27 

September  8. 

10 

17 

24 

October       1.. 

8 

16 

22 

29 

November  6 

12 

19 

26 

December  8« 

10 

17 

24 

81 

The  range  of  prices  for  wheat  is  given  for  common  to  prime  qualities  of  Medi- 
terranean, red,  mixed,  and  white,  from  cars  and  boats,  also  from  store.  The  range 
for  flour  is  for  common  superfine  to  best  extra  and  fancy  brands.  The  greatCB* 
range— for  wheat,  31  30  a  $2;  flour,  36  50  a  $10  25.  Average  range  ol 
wheat,  31  56  a  31  75 ;  flour,  37  92  a  38  27.  Average  value  of  wheat,  31  W» 
flour,  38  45.  

THE  EAST  IJVDIA  AND  PACIFIC  TRADE. 

The  whole  number  of  arrivals  and  clearances  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  TJiOr 
ted  States  to  and  from  the  East  Indies,  from  January  1, 1855,  to  January  1, 1856, 
is  as  follows : — 

ARRIVALS. 


At  Boston 

100 
69 

At  Salem 

.     6 
.     6 

AtPhiUdelphia... 

4 

New  York 

Total 

Providence 

.  m 

xTOtH  SoStOD •••••••• 

76 
60 
26 

8 

4 

OLBAEAMCKS. 

From  Bath 

4 
8 

1 
1 
1 

From  Bangor. 

Cbarlestoo.. . 
Savannah... 

Total 

I 

New  York  . . . . 
New  Orleans  . . 

Salem 

Philadelphia... 

Baltimore...... 

Providence 

Portland 

New  London... 

1 
I 

The  arrivals  and  clearances  to  and  from  ports  in  the  Pacific  during  the  i 
time  are  as  follows :— 


865 

AEEITAU. 

18 

88 
48 
19 

AtNewLoodoo. 

New  Bedford 

Alesmndim 

Philadelpliia 

6 
2 

4 
10 

AtNewOrletM.... 
Total 

1 
146 

•••••• 

ro..  •  •  • 

118 
96 

10 
7 
8 

From  Noffolk. •  •  • 

SaTaimah  ••.••• 

PortomooOi 

Bath 

WilllliDgtOD,N.O. 

s 
s 

1 
1 
1 

From  PlondeDoe*  •  • 
JaduoDTlIle .. 

Total 

1 
1 

m 

POSTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

UnTSD  STATES  POST  OFHCB  DEPIHTHSBT. 

I  report  of  Postmaster-C^Deral  Campbell,  accompaayiDg  the  Presi- 
^  and  coiomimicated  to  GoDgreBs  in  January,  1856,  is  an  interesting 
lliig  report  shows  a  net  increase  of  862  post-offices  daring  the  year 
)f  June,  1855 — the  whole  number  of  offices  at  that  date  being  24,410, 
0th  of  November,  24,770.  On  the  30th  of  June  last  there  were 
<utes,  at  an  estimated  length  of  277,908  miles.  The  total  annual 
Q  of  mails  was  67,401,166  miles,  costing  $5,345,238.  Compared 
ious  year  there  is  an  increase  of  3,397,025  miles  of  transportation  of 

cent,  and  of  $675,221  cost,  or  about  14  4-100  per  cent.  The  in- 
Iroad  service  is  3,483,132  miles ;  by  modes  not  specified,  3,575,177 

the  transportation  by  coaches  is  less  by  2,325,628  miles,  and  by 
t35,656.  This  change  results  mainly  from  the  reletting  of  contracts 
le  Southern  and  Western  States  and  Territories.  On  the  30th  of 
re  were  in  service  319  route  ag^ts  at  a  compensation  of  $235,170  65 ; 
ts  at  $19,328 ;  and  981  mail  messengers  at  $100^71  65,  making  a 
,970  30  to  be  added  to  the  cost  of  transportation.  This  makes  the 
for  the  current  year,  $5,824,989  30,  which  will  probably  be  increa- 
,000  by  new  services  and  routes.  The  cost  of  foreign  mail  service, 
bere,  amounts  to  $611,467. 

iitures  of  the  department  for  the  last  fiscal  year  are  $9,968,342,  and 
'enue  derived  from  postages  (inland  and  foreign)  is  $6,642,136  13, 
;  to  the  annual  appropriations  made  in  compensation  of  mail  service 
ment,  by  the  acts  of  3d  March,  1849,  and  3d  March,  1851,  amount 
\  13.  Deducting  the  balance  against  the  United  States,  due  to  for- 
for  postal  accounts,  from  the  above,  the  actual  gross  revenue  of  the 
or  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1855,  will  be  $7,335,177.  The  gross 
154,  after  deducting  foreign  balances,  amounted  to  $6^16,651  61, 
erence  in  favor  of  1855  of  $518,519  10.  The  excess  of  expenditure 
•  that  of  1854  is  $2,622,206  16.  The  condition  of  the  dqMirtment 
that  the  rates  fixed  by  the  act  of  3d  March,  1851,  will  not  enable  the 
o  sustain  itself  by  its  own  resources. 

iiture  of  the  department  for  1856  is  estimated  at  $10,199,024,  and 
lilable  the  same  year  $9,010,873,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  $1,188JL51 
dfor. 


866  Fatal  Departmmt 

Reference  is  again  made  to  the  fact  that  the  Collins  line  of  steamere  leodTS 
from  government  $858,000  for  twenty-six  trips,  while  the  British  govcniincBtpia 
the  Cunard  line  $866,700  for  fifty-two  trips,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  P«t> 
master-General  is  amply  sufficient 

REVENUE  FROM  LETTERS  AND  NEWSPAPERS  BT  OCEAN  STEAMSHIPS. 

We  give  below  a  carefully  prepared  table  showing  the  revenue  derived  from 
postages  by  the  Cunard,  Collins,  Bremen,  Havre,  and  California  msdl  steameis. 
These  figures,  from  successive  reports  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  show  the 
business  done  by  the  steamers  during  the  last  four  years.  The  figures  show  the 
amount  of  postage  paid,  and  the  entire  correspondence,  in  both  directions  :— 

REVENCTE  FROM  POSTAGES  BT  OCEAK  STEAMERS. 

mi       mt       18S4.       18SS.       TouL 

Cunard $665,678  $598,717  $701,409  $516,628  $2,882,517 

Collins 228.868  810,362  307.917  604,694  1,351.841 

Bremen 77,220  100,870  188,087  180.668  446.280 

Havre. 80.804  100,170  94,778  9M29  872.801 

California 195,907  271,714  338,889  828,956  1,185^411 

Total $1,148,872   11,881,383   11,580,980   $1,677,460      $5,688,145 

LETTERS  SENT  AND  RECEIVED  BY  OCEAN  STEAMERS. 

im.       issi.       im.       mi         tm 

Cunard $2,758,096  $2,774,424  $8,107,608  $2,161,282  $10,801.«59 

Clime 968,692  1.018,345  1,210.826  1,744,816  4,98«,rr« 

Bremen 854,470  412.117  812,067  840.218  2,41831t 

Havre 845,289  406,126  871.065  486,662  1,659.08) 

California 1.694,909  2,777,802  8,060.221  2,917,186  10,850,118 

Total $6,016,456   $7,888,818   $8,561,177   $8,099,618    $80.06M59 

NEWSPAPERS  SENT  AND  RECEIVED  BT  OCEAN  8TBAMBB8. 

\m.              18§l.  ]8§4.  18K.  TbtiL 

Cooard $942,960    11,084.168  $1,696,824  $1,896,426  $4,968,881 

Collins 280,974         806.045  639,720  1,286,640  2,51t«7»  • 

Bremen 86,768  144,498  268.628  449.884 

Havre 4,987  166,011  268,142  42»,M0 

Oalifbraia 8,540,666  8,869,818  7,40«,tW 

Total $1,223,924   $1,380,963   |6,077,214   $7,088,048    $15,770,14* 


POSTAL  MONOPOLY  TO  BE  ABOLISHED  IN  FRA5CB. 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  North  American  writes : — 
•*  There  are  hopes  at  last  of  getting  rid,  at  Havre,  of  a  monopoly  which  ^ 
been  the  plague  of  all  seafaring  men  frequenting  that  port  since  1776.    Bjjt^ 
scriptive  right,  the  whole  of  the  business  between  the  authorities  and  Britidi  lO^ 
American  captains,  has  been  ever  since  that  period  transacted  by  four  marine 
clerks,  or  courtiers,  as  they  are  called.    The  consequence  has  been  for  a  kng  tiii^ 
a  deplorable  delay  in  business,  and  waste  of  time  to  all  masters  of  yoaaeis.   13>^ 
British  have  at  last  petitioned  the  authorities  here,  through  their  ambaasador,  aD^ 
the  Americans  have  gone  still  more  directly  to  work  and  petitioned  the  < 
himself,  to  rid  them  of  this  nuisance,  and  increase  the  Dumber  of  clerks,  or 
open  the  business  to  aU  alike. 
**  The  ooDBequeDce  of  the  recent  postal  arrangem^t  between  this  oontej  i 


BaOrwi,  (hm^  ami  Stemboai  5MMJet.  tfeV 

Ihal  newspapers  are  now  deUTered  in  Paris  free  of  coet^  whether  com- 
B  Great  Britain,  or  merely  via  Great  Britain  from  America  and  the 
c  States.  This  is  a  great  boon  to  American  correspondents,  pre- 
eeted  to  a  tctj  heavy  and  very  arbitrary  postage.  In  fiitarei  all 
»r  18  to  be  transmitted  between  tiie  two  countries  at  the  rate  of  eight 


LOAD,  CANAL.  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


THE  P&ESEJIT  A5D  VUTUEl  OF  AMBRICAI  RAILROADS. 

ov  OAPiTAi.,  HR  xAamroB,  jan>  nuon  of  tToas  ov  soiriHir  BAiLaoAos. 

Net  earalnga.  Prieea  of  ■toek. 

Gqiiui.  ISH.  im.  189M.lWf. 

id  Ohio 118,000,000  $798,000  $1,472,000  98  69 

VTorcester 4,600,000  418.000  842,000  106  87i 

ProTidence 8,160,000  226,000  100,000  99  66^ 

.  Affiboy 1,600.000  478,000  662,000  149  128 

mdErie 10,600,000  1,800,000  2,806,000  86  62 

8,740,000  888,000  608,000  76  84} 

2,200,000  816.000  440,000  182  124 

I  and  Baltimore  .  6,000,000  641,000  868,000  86  24 

6,600,000  1,261,000  2,140,000  97  91 

atral 6,681,000  682,000  879,000  106  97 

iithero 8,697,000  686,000  876,000  118  97 

od  Pittsburg 2,000,000  128.000  267,000  98  70 

od  Ciocinnati . . . .  8,980,000  488,000  611,000  122  101 

od  Dayton 2,100,000  202,000  276.000  102  86 

State  Line 1,100,000  Opened.  299,000  180  118 

Maine 4,227,000  888.000  420,000  102  94 

•sachnsetts 2,860,000  241,000  846,000  91  49 

8,640,000  282,000  272,000  94  76 

L 2,688,000  814,000  862,000  118  97 

IPennsylYania...  1,660,000  268,000         78  46 

mntylvaDia 2,224,000         662,000  96  82 

a  Central 9,770,000  617,000  1,977,000  98  88 

and  Worcester. . .  1,467,000  120,000  140.000  88  79 

s 682,000  71,000  169,000  108  107 

$98,486,000    10,888,000    16,848.000 

^  tabic  is  worthy  the  careful  consideration  of  all  concerned  in  ezisUog 
lost  of  whom  must  have  suffered  by  the  fidl  that  has  already  taken 
ill  of  whom  may  be  supposed  to  feel  some  desire  to  know  what  is  to  be 

time  to  come. 

i  shown  that  roods  whose  stock,  two  or  throe  years  since,  would  have 
undred  millions  of  dollars,  would  recentiy — and  before  the  tremendous 
told  for  but  seventy-five  millions,  and  that  thus  their  owners  have  al- 
»d  a  loss  of  one-fourth  in  the  exchangeable  value  of  their  property, 
laintenance  of  even  the  present  value  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
itents  in  Europe.     The  whole  amount  of  capital  invested  in  roads 

the  Union,  is  not  less  than  seven  hundred  millions,  and  if  we  take  the 
)  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  the  total  loss  already  experienced  must 
lot  le»  than  a  hundred  and  seventy  millions^  with  every  prospect  that» 
li^Be  of  two  years  more,  it  will  reach  three  hundEed  mUlkiim. 


368  Bailroad^  Canals  and  Steamboat  SiaUsties. 

This  enormous  loss,  too,  has  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  receipts  from  C»lifo^ 
nia  have  averaged  a  million  of  dollars  per  week,  or  more  than  fifty  miUioos  of  dol- 
lars a  year.  Three  years  since  it  was  supposed  that  such  a  receipt  would  haie 
the  effect  of  greatly  enhancing  the  price  of  all  dividend  yielding  securities,  aad 
yet  cotemporaneously  with  this  enormous  influx  of  the  precious  metal,  the  pricei 
of  such  securities  have  iallen  so  much  as  to  have  ruined  a  considerable  portion  of 
those  by  whom  they  were  then  held. 

To  what  is  due  this  extraordinary  course  of  things?  Is  it  to  diminish  recdptB 
of  the  roads  ?  Certainly  not  The  table  shows  that  the  net  receipts  of  last  year 
were  greater  by  almost  50  per  cent  than  those  of  the  year  before. 


NEW  S56LAIID  RAILROAD  STOCKS  IV  ROSTOV. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  generally  accurate  reports  of  Mr.  MiJt- 
TIN,  gives  the  prices  at  or  near  the  1st  of  January  in  1855  and  1856,  the  highest 
and  lowest  rates  at  which  sales  were  made  in  the  Boston  market  in  1855,  the  num- 
ber of  shares  sold,  &c. : — 

Shares  Dividends. 

r—iess.—s     sold  in  1855.  1856.  Aa, 

Railroads.                              Par.  Highest.  Lowest  1855.  Jan.  2.  Jan.  2.  «— 1855.— s  18Si 

BoetoD  and  Lowell 600      80      60           88  76  68  0  8       8 

BostoD  and  Maine 100     lOli    8Sf    4,241  96  84  4  S       8 

Boston  and  Providence...     100      75       61       1,698  61  64  0  0       0 

Boston  and  Worcester. . .     100      96^    86^    2,728  88  86  8  8       Si 

Cheshire  (preferred) 100      27f    16         274  26  18  0  8  0 

OoDOord 60      68i    40       1,722  60  42^  8  8.. 

Con.  ds  Montreal  (pref.)..     100      68      40         268  68  87  8  S  .. 

Connecticut  River 100      60      60          162  60  62  2^  2^     .. 

Eastern 100      68      46       2,667  60  46  0  0  0 

Erie  (New  Tork) 100      66      89      Nona  89  60  0  0  0 

Fitchburg. 100      86      71f    2,961  79^  74i  0  0  0 

Grand  Junction 100      87       18         148  22  26  0  0  0 

Illinois  Central 100      98      92         448  91  97  0  0  0 

Manchester  <b  Lawrence..     100      78      65         879  62  61  0  0  i 

Michigan  Central 100    104      71      8,867  80  91  6a.  4  « 

Nashua  and  Lowell 100    lOSi    80           91  100  82  8  8  •• 

New  York  Central 100    108       82           27  82  91  4  4  •• 

Northern  (New  Hamp.)..     100      46       86       1,872  86  89^  0  0  •• 

Ogdensburg. 60        6^      2^16,708  8  2^  U  0  0 

Old  Colony  d(  FaU  River.     100      mi    71       2,627  71  84f  8  8  t 

Passumpsic 100      26       12      None.  20  12  0  0  ^ 

Portland  and  Saco 100      94       85         218  90  90  8  8  •• 

Reading 100      48       86           16  86  46  lOs.  4  •• 

South  Shore. 26        8        7         878  8  7  0  0       •• 

Stoniogton 100      60      46      None.  69i  44  0  2i     •• 

Vermont  Central 60        4^       1     86,686  l|  1  0  0  0 

Vermont  and  Canada .. .     100      77       49         442  61  48^  0  0       •• 

Vermont  and  Massachus's     100      22i      8     14,619  8^  10  0  0       0 

Western 100      98      87       2,608  88  89  8^  8i     4 

Wihnington 60      84       19       8,066  29  24  0  12t.     •• 

Worcester  and  Nashua  . .     100      65      45           66  60  46  0  |2  t^ 


RAILROAD  AND  CAHAL  TOLLS  IH  PfiMSTLTASIA. 

The  Annnal  Keport  of  the  Canal  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania  contains  i 
interesting  facts.  From  it  we  learn  that  the  total  receipts  of  the  Colnmbia  Baft* 
road  amounted  to  $857,000,  while  those  of  the  main  line  of  canal  amonntedto 
$243,000.  The  total  expenditoies  on  all  the  public  works  are  stated  at  <1,090«427« 


tbfe  totel  mdpl^ftt  il^l8»Itl.  Hm  proAtg  tliMAice  amoontBd  to  f«lf ,190. 

«  add  the  tonni^e  tax,  $196,935,  the  aggvegftte  profite  wfll  be  mfiL$,%m. 
IwsRMe  of  1665  Ofcr  1864,  w«  $103486.  The  Dekware  I>WWoii  wm  pM^ 
Ivly  praitAble, the  net  nrwmm  tor  the  yev  being $338,616.  TheewmH 
lira  discoM  the  polk^  of  aellii^  the  meki  line,  uia  eey  thet,  <<  if  the  pMt  jeirti 
atieiioe  ihoiiki  be  legarded  et  en  index  to  the  fDtare,  theie  wodd  not  MaBte 
nach  enconragcmeot  for  the  propoeitkm."  Tfaiy  oige  upon  the  legiebtaie  to 
bride  either  one  way  or  the  other,  jend  they  ergne  •<  thet  eome  deifaiite  notion 
M  be  bod,"  in  order  to  pat  an  end  to  the  sospenae  whieh  bee  been  hengfa% 
r  the  matter,  to  the  prcy'odioe  of  the  revenue  for  the  pest  two  or  three  yennii 
,**  they  aay,  *'  the  ownenhip  of  the  Ifaie  ahoold  renmin  with  the  commoBwentti^ 
D  policy  woald  dictate  that  every  effort  shoald  be  exhaoeted  to  meke  it  ae-pre- 
tive  as  poenble.'' 

STtAMiOAT  Di8A8Tllt8  Of  THE  WISTUV  WATIII« 

tlie  Louisville  Courier  gives  a  statement  of  the  serious  disasters  that  have  oe- 
led  on  the  western  waters  daring  the  bet  six  months.  '  The  Ustdeteifa  thslon 
Ibrty  boats,  the  valoe  of  which  is  estimated  at  $1^^0,900.  These  disaaten  fah 
i6e  also  the  kM  of  thirty-five  Uvea.  The  following  ia  a  somnMiy  of  thedie«l> 
a  Ibr  the  entire  year : — 

Saagfad.     Batat.   ColUtliBk  Biplarfona 

January  to  July 41  U  lO  tf 

JnlytoJanoary 19  16  t  S 

Total 60  80  18  8        . 

Ae  sum  total  amounts  to  the  loss  of  111  steamboats,  exch»ive  of  flat-boetiw 
"^ving  the  Um  of  107  lives,  and  property  fo  the  amount  of  $2,573,100. 


TtABI  IVD  COHMESCB  OF  THE  I£W  TOtl  CAIIU. 
^n  usually  pnblidi  in  the  pages  of  the  Merehmnis*  Magazine  a  tabular  state- 
It  of  the  Canal  Commerce  of  New  York,  compiled  direefly  from  the  offioinl 
>rt  which  is  made  annually  to  the  Legislature  of  the  8tate.  That  documsni 
>feot  yet  been  printed,  but  the  subjoined  statements,  compiled  from  that  report 
^e  commercial  editor  of  the  Albany  £r«ntii^  Jowmalf  is  undoubtedly  corrtoi 

t<eHabIe.  The  tables  below  present  some  features  worthy  of  notice.  In  the 
'ct  of  the  products  of  animals,  the  figures  show  a  Mling  off- in  poi%  eqonl  te 
^"•6  bbls. ;  bacon,  8,772,000  lbs. ;  lard,  tallow,  Ac,  7,316,000  Ibe. ;  and  an  fav- 
>%e  in  cheese  of  3333,000  lbs. ;  batter,  1368,000  Ibe. ;  and  wool,  1,198,000  ta. 
%  the  exception  of  the  latter,  the  market  value  of  all  the  artidee  named  hnve 
4  high  the  greater  part  of  the  season ;  and  during  the  fall  our  railroads  were 
^  to  their  ntneet  capacity  in  the  conveyance  of  the  .articles  above  named. 
'  to  the  commencement  of  the  fall  trade,  the  receipts  of  flour  were  far  behind 
'^  of  the  previous  season,  but  tho  shipments  afterwards  were  more  liberal,  apd 

*«stlt  shows  an  inerease  of  40,703  bbls.  The  sane  can  be  said  of  wheat,  te 
^  tgores  show  an  excess  of  1,902,466  bushels.  By  reducing  the  wheat  to  floor, 
'  Wre  an  exeeas  of  the  latter  over  last  year  of  421,196  bbla.  The  receipts  of 
^•ver  b»t  year  were  448,033  boahela.  Other  graina  show  a  (ailing  off— eon 
P^to  3,495,787  boahda ;  barky,  »10,7M  ;  add  oe(to,  816^ ». .  The  hicra^d 
^li.  zzxiTw— KO*  m. S4 


JweilptBOl  botii  bvl^uid  oats,  bj  raikpadr hafe been  man  thaa  ndti|b| 
tl»  iUling  off  in  the  supply  by  ouiaL 

Ferfaapi  it  voukl  not  be  oat  of  plaes  hm  to  stulB  thai  dnving  tbe  Mm  tf 
I6ft4»  one  of  the  weekly  statemmts  from  the  New  York  office  reported  Iba  » 
ceiptB  of  con  at  that  pbuoe  for  the  week  at  over  two  miilione  of  babeli.  Tb« 
tfpaeea  wero  carried  into  the  yearly  retora,  and  were  doabtleaa  nearly  two  mSSim 
of  bttheb  in  excen  of  the  actual  recetpts. 

The  annexed  tables  have  been  carelnlly  compiled,  and  can  be  relied  wpm  m 
bcdng  semi-official: — 
nrATBMKirr  or  all  thi  ntopiBTT  whior  OAm  to  thb  hudsoit  mnrwa  bt  m 

BaiB    AMD    CHAMPLAIir    OAVALt    IX    1854    AKD    1S55»  AJTD    TBB    ^OAXTITT  « 
XAOH  AKTiOLB. 

Taa  roanr. 

18S4.  IW. 

Fur  and  peltiy lbs.              M/MM)  HOM 

raooooT  or  wood. 

Bmurds  and  leantliDg feet      472,877,400  4O4,H).400 

Shingles «...M.                84,948  7i;K4 

Trmber eabie  feet          4.4r«i,050  S,1li.4M 

Biavte ....Ibt.       17B,98«,(MiO  lM,7St^ 

"Wood cords    .           15,128  10,11) 

Ashes— pot  Mid  pearl bhis.               2A;196  1^184 

TMaI  of  the  forest ^....toos          1,108,018  877^ 

AoaiouLToai. 
paODuor  or  amim als. 

Pork bbls.             189.194  70.111 

Beef. fi2^2ft  H,1W 

B/icon lbs.         18,862.000  9,«fl.000 

Cheese i.6''4 .000  %jMm 

Butter 2.864.000  4.«lt0(f0 

LsnI.  Ullow,aDdJardHMl 16,804,000  9.4&10M 

Wool 8,180.000  4.8««,0n» 

Bides 202,000  aiOW 

Total  product  of  animals toos              88,958  82,1^ 

VJBQSIAaLB  FOOD. 

Pkw .....bbls.          l,21M88  MWH 

Wheat bush.           8.628.800  8.426.2II 

By* 184,888  881«il 

Ourn 12.889.672  8^8.W 

Corn-meal bbls.             160,704  8jU< 

Barley Ui4i.           1.896.208  l,674.ttT 

Oats 6.868.!t»  4>87.(W 

Bran  aod  shipstoffs lbs.         16.87f(.500  44.088JNI 

Pees  aod  beans bush.             170,766  90.719 

Potatoes 62H.499  6«f^« 

Dried  fruit lbs.              604.000  8«.6W 

Tout  vei^Ue  food toss             786,891  141,811 

ALL  omaa  AoaiooLToaAL  paooocrs. 

Oottno lbs.             708.000  H0 

V  oaaoufsetttred  tobaeeo 6 .6  8  2,000  S»844Jlit 

Hemp 2.268.000  Ut^ 

Clover  and  grass  seed 942.000  9f9jtt9 

FIsxseed 182.000  l^f^ 

Hc»ps 916,000  Unj0 

Total  ail  other  sarieQUaralprodnots...... toos               6(,799  t^ 

Total  agrkttltana  pndaets « 846,447  W^ 


9V| 


MAinjFAcmjKn. 


•tiespirib falloDs 

mI  mm  eake Ibe. 


wre  ....... 

■d  pig  lead  . 


land  bar  iroa  ... 
iga  and  irooware. 

ftie  wooleoa 

atie  cottons 

aticMdt 

pi  salt , 

manufacturet .... 


•tona 


MiaOBAHIHSE. 


.Iba. 


,  apikea,  and  boneshoes 

ind  steel 

anainel,  crockery,  and  glassware  . . 

Iier  merchandise 

Mtd  iron 

merdiaodise 


.tons 


oTBBft  AanoLia. 


cattle,  bogs,  and  sheep Ibs^ 

,  lime,  and  clay «. . . 


'aleoal . 


er  ore  , 


18Si 

im. 

^92,400 

1,180.800 

IM^.000 

11.144,000 

Mi^ooo 

638#,000 

770.000 

1476J0OO 

8B2,000 

2,79d/NX> 

1M16.000 

SI,]  20,000 

14.340,000 

14,988J000 

1,784,000 

2»9«,O0O 

80(1,000 

872,000 

Uio,ooo 

6,084.000 

7,770,000 

6,084,000 

104.000 

6iMm 

40,06S 

ijHfi 

1.000 

•••••••• 

8.000 

4,682.000 

6,610,000 

9,842,000 

1374,000 

884.000 

400300 

18,076,000 

22,978.000 

848300 

i\w 

16,61(9 

16ft900 

120300 

187.614.000 

168,888,000 

10,180,000 

6.878300 

86304.000 

86,066.000 

8,678,000 

282,000 

201AKt6.000 

149322.000 

219,864 

174,781 

1,228,748 

1,896398 

other  articles tons 

feoUl 

MBKT  or  ALL  THB  PSOPSBTr  WHICH  CAMS  TO  THE  HUDSOM  KITKB  VT  TBI  ■&!■  AKB 
hMPLAlIf  CANALS  IN  1864  AMD  1866,  WITH  THB  aBTIICATSD  TALOK  OF  XAOH  AAtlOM 
raiS  CITT. 


THB  FOBBST. 


ad  peltry..         $66387 

PBODOOr  OF  WOOD. 

laAscaofg      8,495.426 


^les  . 


i— poi  and 
vl 


124.674 

927.958 

826,248 

88,088 


18Si 

|163'J7 

7384,709 

288308 

645322 

896.974 

58380 


969349         862,250 


CMaL |11,50:!,270  |9,896,470 

ABRICULTURB. 
PBODUCri  OF  ANIMALS. 

$1,729,921  $1,408,284 

524.«81  668.908 

i    1,A4C.186  951.411 

B... 618,406  940.712 

NT 668316  856,292 

,  tallow,  A 

do» 1.718,788  972.076 

L. 1,091.886  1,498.666 


TBOKTABLB  FOOD. 

Floor $11,484,807 

Wheat 7,047370 

Rye. 248,068 

Oom 10,680,688 

Com  meal 77S.760 

Barley fi.l28.71$ 

Oati» 2,676.667 

Bran  <fe  ship-ptuff         184.652 

PeasAbeaas..  250,621 

PuUUies 407.182 

Dried  fruit . .  •  •  60,869 


$12,496,88$ 

10367.846 

971,874 

9,126,671 

ll.Ml 

2,217319 

2376312 

440,867 

222.787 

480^248 

81368 


ffatri. $7316,466    $7,886386 


Total. . . .    $86382387  $88,942,24$ 

ALL  OTBBB  ABaiCVLtOBAL  PBODIJCIiiL 

Oi)tton $68,808  $1034$ 

Unmanufactur'd 

tobacco 1,191,500  812320 

Hemp 166.766  88,207 

Clover  seed,  Ac  84386  88,287 

Flaxseed 4,587  18,742 

Hops. 822399  60,104 

Total $1328380      $600,006 


t^  liitnNyi.  t4%M%^  1(U9X\)Mh 


m 


Ckm^mni  jStooaitel 


MANVrAOlVRai. 

18i4. 

Demea.  tpirita . .      $771,866 
<Xl-meftl<fccake.         885,879 

IiMtber l,298,S«ft 

Fnrnltare 77.094 

BterApiglead..  58^48 

'T^irvn 182,809 

BloomAbarir'n        401,108 
QMtings  ^  iron 

69,984 

271,166 

878,166 

69,008 

26,466 


'Domm,  iroolens. 
DoBMB.  cottons. 
DoBfi.  mU.  . . . 
Foreign  salt . . . 


I8». 

$549,642 
241,249 

1,908  679 
124,124 
194.622 
568,822 
428,260 

40,968 

77.706 

116,464 

87,900 

891 


Total $4,020,893  $4,278,197 

MntOaAlflHSB. 

$120 

808 

66 

279,966 


Snpr  ... 


OoOba. 

'  If atl%  spikes,^ 


$208,904 


Iran  and  ttMl. . 

Flint-enamal, 
crockory,  and 
crockerrwara 

Otb.  merchand.. 

Railroad  iron..* 


18f4. 
4i2,oa 


80,061 

4,071,749 

'  81,689 


46^ 

lojm 


Total $4»754,446    $6^11.IM 

OTEXa  AETlOLn. 


LiTacattl«,hogtt 
aodshaep.... 

Stone,  lime,  and 
clay 

Oypsom 

Mineral  ooal. . . 


$5,026 

962,008 

20,261 

885,415 

798,190 

4,152,689 


1,029,111 

18,111 

101^ 

67AII 

5,78t^» 


Total $6,268,589    $6.95S.tfl 

Grand  total..  $72,120,«81  $74^17^ 


The  following  table  shows  the  oomparative  tonnage  and  estimated  Tsbeaf 
property  which  came  to  the  Hudson  RiTer  in  the  years  named : — 


Teen. 

1858.. 
1854.. 


Toot. 
2,605,797 
2,228,748 


Valne. 

$78,688,004 

78,120,681 


Ymn. 
1865. 


Tom. 
1,895,598 


Ytim, 

$74,877,111 


The  mmiber  of  tons  of  property  going  from  tide-water  was  as  follows : 

1858. 584,141  |  1864 581,881  |  1865 

And  the  total  tonnage  to  and  from  tide-water — 

1858 8,089,988  11854 2,755,574  |  1855 VMP^ 

The  amoont  of  tolls  received  on  the  canals  was — 
£11858. $8,204,718  I  In  1864. $2,778,666  |  In  1865 $2jB05^ 

The  aboYC  eriiibits  a  foiling  off  in  tonnage  and  an  increase  of  toUs  ofw  Ai 

pcerioos  season.    This  is  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  the  ^ipments  of  propert/ 

paying  a  high  rate  of  tolls  exceeded  those  of  1854,  while,  at  the  i 

'■  htm  been  a  large  ftJling  off  in  those  paying  a  mere  nominal  toll 


flmiM  coMMunanoi  setweeit  europi  aid  amici. 

In  and  after  May,  1856,  fiileon  gigantic  mail  steam-packets  wiU  leare  Svop* 
monthly  for  the  American  continent,  viz. :  seven  English  packets,  four  UsitBd 

•Stain,  three  Belgian  and  one  Portagaese.  Fourteen  of  these  will  start  fron « 
tondi  at  Kngland,  the  Portognese  packet  being  the  single  exoeptlcRi ;  eight  of  thi 

•  ffsnrteen  steamers  will  start  from  Sontiiampton,  and  the  remaining  six  from  liiv* 
pool  These  mail  packets  wiU  cross  the  Atlantic  by  three  different  rontsi,  wkiek 
wHl  terminate  on  the  American  side  at  the  Brazils,  Central  America,  aid  Hi 
United  States;  Rio  deJanehowill  be  the  most  Southern  point  toachedsl^ 
them,  and  HaU&z,  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  most  northern  point  In  conneetioii  wilk 
these  Atlantic  lines,  there  will  be  nearly  twenty  tributary  ones,  some  of  ikm^ 

.kmg  at  the  Atlaiifcio  lines  tiMSseives.    By  theee  the  whole  of  the  Amsrieai  ett- 


RMroad^  Ommij  muL  Bimmbmi  SMitiki. 


0» 


nent,  and  from  Peru  to  Gafifbnila,  in  the  Paeific ;  dbo  the  whole  of  the  adjacent 
hndB,  incliidiDg  tlioee  of  the  West  ladka,  wHl  be  supplied  with  EvropeaD  ootre- 


STEAMBOAT  AOaDKITS  II  185». 
Tlie  ibOowing  table  onbraceB  the  number  of  steamboat  aocideots  wUch  have 
eourred  on  the  riven,  lakes,  and  bajs  of  this  country,  and  which  hate  been  wU 
saded  with  loss  of  life  and  injnrj  to  persons  dnring  the  year  1855,  together  with 
lie  number  of  killed  and  wounded.  We  also  give  a  comparative  table  of  like  ao- 
ideQt8ml854>- 

, 18«. ,  , 18M. . 


January  . . . 
February  . . 

March 

April 

May 

Jme 

July 

August  .•  • . 
September . 
Oetober.... 
November .. 
December . , 


Aoeid'B.  KIIIM.  W*iMl*d.  Aooid*«.  KllTd.  Woi»4^ 
2        69        26        8        180        20 


7 

4 

li 

t 

12 

28 

10 

1 

% 

9 

11 


7 
25 
12 

22 
6 


57 

186 

59 

24 

1 

M 

28 
48 
28 

27 


26 
26 

59 

4 
1 

is 

6 

5 

65 


Total. 


27       178      107      48        587      225 


ftAILROAO  ACClDfiflTS  IH  1855. 
■Thb  following  table  shows  the  number  of  accidents,  together  with  the  number 
f  killed  and  wounded,  which  have  occurred  on  the  various  raikoeds  of  the  XJni- 
sd  States  during  the  past  year,  together  with  a  comparative  table  of  the  numl)er 
kiring  1854.  The  table  contains  a  record  of  no  accident  which  was  not  attended 
rilh  loss  of  life  or  injury  to  person ;  neither  does  it  embrace  the  great  number  ef 
OfBODS  who  have  been  killed  and  maimed  by  jumping  from  moving  trains,  a:^ 
BBpting  to  get  on  cars  while  they  were  in  motion,  being  run  over,  kc, : — 

, 18tt. , , 18M. , 

Acddt.  Killed.  Wbdwl.  Acctd*t.  Kilted.  Wndcd. 

January 19  10  89  20  12  26 

February 10  2  20  19  11  87 

Mmrh 12  8  86  18  18  99 

April 7  2  19  18  5  87 

May 7  5  80  9  6  42 

June 8  4  20  16  18  84 

Jpily 18  9  48  U  44  66 

Auguft. 10  28  108  27  28  25 

Bcptcmber. 15  10  67  9  8  51 

October 21  18  89  16  12  41 

Kovember 18  26  81  21  29  95 

D«:ember 7  4  12  14  11  87 

*"  ToUl 142       116      689      198      186      689 

Inclndcd  in  the  above,  there  have  been  killed  during  the  year  of  the  emptoyosf 

smifoads: — 

BBS*aeMSa  FIiwhmi*  OoschinQflv*  mthmbml 

to  19  ^4  U 


8PiFF0U)>S  SEir.AlllUSTiro  sniiL 
8.  If.  FiLToii,  Esq.,  Preaident  of  tbe  Philadelphia,  Witaringioii  Md  1 
Bailroad,  thus  describoB  a  new  Belf-odjosting  signal,  invented  by  Mr.  Sjwflbii  thi 
faperiDiondnit,  and  now  in  use  on  all  the  drawbridges  of  that  road,  between  Bthi- 
more  and  Philadelphia : — 

""The  Motion  of  the  lever  which  nnlocks  the  draw  changes  the  signal  of  nfetf 
to  one  of  danger  before  the  draw  is  unlocked ;  and  the  m^ion  of  the  leter  whki 
locks  the  draw  when  in  proper  position  shows  that  the  ngnal  of  safety  cannot  te 
diown  except  when  the  draw  is  in  its  right  place,  and  secnrely  locked.  Ths  i^ 
nal  has  been  subjected  to  all  the  tests  considered  necessarv  to  prove  its  entut 
efficiency.  The  advantage  of  this  signal  over  ordinary  signals  is  tiiat  it  is  in  ndi- 
ty  a  means  of  pnttrog  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  draw  tender  to  make  a  mistab; 
and  thns  cause  an  accident." 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


orspfiCTfoi  or  weights  ahd  miasuris  ii  louisuva. 

We  give  below  the  several  sections  of  an  act  passed  by  the  Legidatve  of 
Ix>aisiana  at'its  last  session,  relative  to  the  inspection  of  weights  and  meanrea 
This  act  was  approved  March  15, 1855«  and  repeals  all  laws  contrary  to  its  pro- 
▼isioBB,  except  what  is  contained  in  the  Civil  Code  and  Code  of  Piaetice  in  thai 
Btate:— 

AN  ACT  RELATIVE  TO  THB  IXSPBCTION  OF  WEIGHTS  AXD  MSA8USB. 

Sectiov  1.  That  the  Govemor.  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  shall  proeva  er 
oanac  to  be  procured,  one  complete  set  of  copper  weights,  to  correnKXid  wilk 
weights  of  their  like  denomination  used  by  the  revenue  otBcera  of  toe  UvteA 
States  in  their  offices,  together  with  scales  for  said  weights,  and  a  stamp  or  nl 
with  such  devices  as  the  Governor  may  deem  proper ;  as  also  one  complete  a8t  m 
measures,  calculated  for  dry.  liquid,  and  long  measures,  of  the  same  espaeity  fjMt 
len^  as  those  of  their  like  denomination  uMd  by  such  revenue  officera  afoiMiii? 
which  set  of  weights  and  measures,  together  with  the  scales  and  stamps,  ahail  hi 
debited  in  the  office  of  the  Secretxu7  of  State,  to  serve  as  a  general  standaid  if 
weights  and  measures  in  this  State. 

8sc.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  nominate,  and  hraai 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  for  each  of  the  four  diabieli 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  a  suitabte  person  as  a  sealer  of  weights  and  imawwa 
and  he  shall  appoint  in  like  manner  a  person  in  each  of  the  res^cUve  pariAw  af 
this  State,  eacn  of  whom  shall  hold  the  office  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Saa  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  person  thus  appointed  to  nrit  al 
plaoea  of  business  in  their  district  or  parish  for  which  thev  are  appointed,  mm  ■ 
each  Year,  and  at  anv  other  time,  when  on  complaint  or  by  reauot,  their  awietf 
may  be  required,  and  to  inspect  all  we^hts  and  measures  usea  in  IIm  plaeli  d 
business,  and  when  found  to  correspond  with  the  standard  of  the  Stale,  to  anl 
themor  te  give  them  a  written  certificate  of  thdr  correctness;  but wlien  fboid  to 


4iaagrce  with  the  standard  of  the  State,  the  inspector  shall  forbid  then*  hi^ 
mm  until  thev  shall  have  been  corrected,  approved,  and  sealed.     It  ahall  alK> 
the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  attend  upon  iA  calls  made  upon  them  for  perfonaiaf 
4hadtttW8  of  their  office. 


Set.  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  dntv  of  each  inspector  to  see  that  no  c ^ 

4md  measuraa  bnt  those  estaUiahei  by  Uw  be  inade  use  of  within  the  lisits  of  tUi 
State,  and  in  oase  of  negligence  or  breach  on  the  part  of  the  inqiealor,  ha  ahailli 


iondemiied  to  pay  a  (iiie  not  exceeding  f200,  nor  kn  than  SIOO.  The  Common 
^kmocil  of  New  Orleans  are  aotborized  to  pass  rc^iatioos  or  ordinances  reiatiTO 
x>  the  police  of  weights  and  measures,  to  insure  within  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
lie  execution  of  this  hiw. 

8 EC.  5.  That  each  paridi,  as  soon  as  practicable,  shall  be  provided  at  the  ez- 
lense  of  such  parish,  with  a  set  of  weights  and  measures,  and  a  stamp  confbrmablj 
x>  those  hereinbefore  set  forth,  the  same  to  be  kept  by  the  parish  recorder. 

Sxa  6.  That  the  inspector  for  the  four  districts  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
iball  procure  a  set  of  weights  and  measures  at  the  expense  of  tha  city. 

8bc.  7.  That  the  appointed  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  shall  be  entitled  to 
ind  receive  the  following  foes : — 

For  each  yearly  visit  and  inspection  of  a  full  set  of  steelyards,  or  of  scales  with 
iieir  weights,  or  of  bolanoes  with  their  weights,  or  of  a  bushel  measure  and  its 
MTtfl,  or  of  a  gallon  measure  and  ita  parts,  or  of  a  act  of  yard-sticks,  th^  shall  ny 
aeive  25  cents  and  no  more ;  for  sealing  each  weight  and  measure,  5  cents ;  fofr 
he  exomlDation  of  each  platform  scale,  cotton  and  tobacco  scale,  and  its  appara- 
Uis,  50  cents,  and  for  sealing  the  same,  50  cents.  The  fees  in  all  coses  to  be  paid 
3y  the  owners  of  the  weights  and  measures  inspected  and  sealed.  The  stamp  shall 
xi  impressed,  and  pavment  required  for  doing  the  same  only  on  such  as  have  not 
xen  stamped,  or  such  as  having  once  been  stamped,  are  found  so  defective  as  to 
squire  to  be  regulated  with  the  standard. 

8ec.  8.  That  in  case  of  vacancy  by  death  or  resignation,  the  Governor  shall 
lave  power  to  iqipoint. 

8eo.  9.  That  the  inspectors  only  shall  have  the  power  to  stomp  weights  and 
neasures,  and  upon  the  stamp  shall  bo  the  initials  of  the  inspector's  name. 

Siea  10.  That  no  person  shall  buy  or  sell  any  commodity  whatsoever,  by  wei£^ 
IT  measure,  which  does  not  correspond  with  the  aforesaid  standard,  or  are  Doi 
itamped  after  the  said  parishes  have  procured  the  standard  of  weights  and  meaa- 
ma  as  aforesaid ;  nor  shall  keep  any  such  weights  or  measures  for  the  purpose  of 
baying  or  selling  thereby,  under  the  penalty  ol  $50  for  each  of&nse ;  besides  the 
Meiture  of  the  weights  and  measures  found  to  be  false,  and  of  a  fine  of  ilO  when 
the  weights  and  measures  shall  be  found  to  be  just  thou^  not  stamped ;  said  fine 
to  be  recovered  before  any  tribunal  of  competent  jurisdictioD — onolialf  to  the 
lieoefit  of  the  informer,  and  the  other  half  to  the  parish  in  which  the  oflbnder  ro- 
edea.  All  weights  and  measures  soisoed  shall  be  forfeited  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rtempor,  who  shall  not  return  them  into  circulation  until  he  has  made  them  ooor 
bnnable  to  his  standard. 

8*0. 11.  That  whoever  shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made  use  of,  or  shall  utter 
Uk  stamps  or  seals,  shall,  on  oonviction  thereof,  be  subjected  to  all  the  pains  and 
^eaalties  of  forgery  under  the  laws  of  the  State. 

Ssa  12.  That  it  is  forbidden  to  sell,  or  cause  to  be  sold,  measures  and  woighti 
■yiesB  thej  have  been  tried  and  stamped  by  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose^ 
aider  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  second  preoeding,  section. 

8ec.  13.  That  the  person  appointed  to  inspect  and  seal  weights  and  measursi 
nay  employ  assistance  when  necessary,  at  their  own  expense,  but  shall  not  oom- 
■it  their  fanctions  to  a  substitute  without  being  subject  to  dismissal  from  offloe 
tff  Qm  Qovemor. 

8kc.  14.  That  there  shall  be  in  this  State,  »  dry  measure,  to  be  known  nnder 
tfae  name  of  barrel,  which  shall  contain  thre&«nd-a-qnarter  bushels,  according  to 
liie  Am«4can  standard,  and  shall  be  divided  into  half  and  quarter  barrels. 

Sbc.  15.  That  coal  shall  be  sold  bv  the  barrd  or  bushel  measure ;  erain  shall 
be  sold  by  the  barrel,  bushel,  or  weignt.  The  l^al  weight  of  a  bushel  of  wheal 
dudU  be  60  pounds ;  of  a  bushel  of  com,  56  pounds :  of  a  bushel  of  oats,  9% 
poonda;  of  a  bushel  of  barley,  32  pounds ;  and  of  a  bushel  of  rye  32  pounds. 

Sk.  16.  That  it  shaU  be  the  duty  of  each  inspector  in  the  city  of  New  Or- 
kaiis  to  make  quarterly  retuma,  under  oath,  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  of  all 
the  moneys  collected  for  finei^  together  with  a  writtfio  ataitoneat  thereof 


$1€  Oomaurdal  MtffukUiomat 

THB  BUTm  OF  HABB0R.MA8TBR8  19  MBIT  0RUAI8  REVUES. 

The  L^^atnre  of  Louisiana,  at  its  last  session,  passed  the  following  act  ngv* 
latiug  and  defining  the  duties  of  harbor-masters  in  New  Orleaos.  This  set  wtf 
approved  by  the  Governor  on  the  15th  of  March,  1855,  and  is  now  in  force  >- 

AK  ACT  TO  RKOULATK  AND  DEFINE  TEN  DUTIIS  OT  HAmBOB-MASTKBS. 

Section  1.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  nominate,  and  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  four  harbor-masters  for  the  port  of  Kew 
Orleans,  who  shall  hold  their  office  for  two  years ;  one  of  whom  shall  be  ommtA 
to  each  district,  designating  at  the  time  of  his  nomination  the  district  to  whidibe 
shall  be  assigned. 

Sec.  2.  ITiat  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  harbor-master  tor  the  Fourth  Distria 
to  give  a  bond  with  two  sufficient  securities  in  the  penal  sum  of  two  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  the  harbor-masters  of  the  other  districts  to  give  bond  with  sufficient* 
enritics  in  the  penal  sum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  doUars,  oonditiooed  for  the 
fluthfti}  performance  of  the  duties  required  of  them  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  harbor-masters  in  case  of  sickness  or  temporary  absence  sbfi 
have  power  to  appoint  a  deputy. 

Sec  4*  That  the  harbor-masters  in  their  respective  districU  ahall  have  power 
to  demand  and  receive  from  the  commanders,  owners,  or  consigDoea,  or  ciUier  of 
them,  of  every  vessel  that  mav  cuter  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and  load,  unlofti 
or  make  fast  to  the  levee,  within  the  said  limits,  at  the  rate  of  throe  cents  per  tos, 
to  be  computed  from  the  tonnaj^  expressed  in  the  register  of  such  vessels,  tmc- 
tively,  and  no  more.  This  shall  not  extend  to  chalons,  flats,  or  keei-boats,  wmch 
are  employed  m  the  river  trade,  unless,  upon  the  application  of  the  penoo  hsTii* 
charge  of  such  chalon,  flat,  or  keel-boat  so  emplo3red,  the  said  harbor^master  ml 
intemre  and  adjust  any  difference  respecting  tne  situation  or  position  of  sock  Ibl 
or  boat,  which  difference  the  hartx>ivma8ter  is  anthorized  to  hear  and  detenBDaii 
which  case  he  may  demand  and  receive  from  the  party  in  default  in  the  pKum 
the  sum  of  two  dollars  for  everv  difference  so  adjusted,  and  no  more.  The  harbo^ 
master  of  the  district  within  which  a  vessel  shall  first  moor,  and  oommeDoe  dii' 
charging,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  fees  herein  allowed. 

Sec  5.  That  each  harbor-master  shall  keep  an  exact  account  of  the  fecB  hjUa 
received,  ami  shall,  at  the  end  of  every  (quarter,  make  out  and  deliver  to  the  trMi- 
nrer  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  a  detailed  account  or  statement,  under  oatk,  of 
the  sums  by  him  received,  tofiretber  with  the  dates  when,  and  names  of  'the  veaek 
from  which  the  same  were  collected.  The  harbor-master  of  the  Fourth  IKstrid 
shall  be  entitled  to  deduct  fW)m  each  quarterly  account  seven  hundred  aod  tft; 
dollars  for  his  compensation ;  and  those  of  the  other  districts  shall  dedact  fr<« 
each  quarterly  account  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollua.  The  balance,  if  S19. 
riian  be  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  city  of  New  Orieana,  to  be  appM  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  wharves  and  other  improvements  within  tiie  linuta  of  fai>l 
city ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  city  controller  to  call  imon  the  severtl  hi^ 
boNoasters  for  the  port  of  New  Orleans  every  three  months  for  settkHnent 

8bc.  6.  That  said  harbor-master  shall  have  authority  to  R^pilato  and  statioa  al 
TQBsehi  in  the  stream  of  the  river  Mississippi,  witiiin  the  limits  of  the  city, andi^ 
the  le\-ee  thereof,  and  remove,  from  time  to  time,  such  vessels  as  are  not  emplosfV 
in  receiving  and  dischai^ing  their  cargoes,  to  make  room  for  such  other  as  reqaii* 
to  be  more  immediately  accommodated,  for  the  purpose  of  recdving  or  diswf- 
ing  theirs,  and  as  to  the  fact  of  being  &irly  and  bona  Jide  onploved  in  reonn^^ 
or  discharging  tlieir  cargoes,  the  said  barbor-masters  are  constituted  tbe  sole jodfO- 
And  fVirtber,  the  harbor-master  shall  have  authoritr  to  determine  how  ^»  w^ 
what  instances,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  master  and  others  having  chaive  of  shipitf' 
vessels  to  atxommodate  each  other  in  their  rce^)ecti>'e  situatkms,  and  if  any  mntff 
or  other  person  shall  renst  or  oppose  the  harbor-master  in  the  execntioo  of  tlji 
dutkn  of  his  office,  he  shall  for  each  ofifenae  forlHt  and  pay  the  mm  of  fifty  dot- 
lart,  to  be  sued  for  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Charity  Hospital  of  the  dty  of  N** 
OrleaDs,  for  the  «e  of  Mid  hiMpilaL 


8»c.  7.  That  H  shall  also  be  their  daty  to  superintend  and  enforce  all  laws  of 
his  State,  and  all  laws  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  for  preventing  and  removing 
U  naisances  whatsoever  in  or  upon  the  levee  of  the  city,  within  their  respective 
iktricts. 
Sac.  8.  That  all  laws  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  all  laws  on  the 
me  subject  matter,  except  what  is  contained  in  the  Civil  Code  and  Code  of 
.^imctice,  be  repealed. 

CUBiBT  COMMERCIAL  D£CREEH. 
The  following  decrees  of  the  Governor  Captain>General,  as  Chief  of  the  Treas- 
■7  of  the  Island  of  Cuba — ^the  first  exempting  vessels  taking  mineral  coal  to  thai 
riaod  from  the  payment  of  certain  port  dues,  and  the  seoond  in  &vor  of  vessels 
wring  ports  of  Cuba  completely  laden  with  molasses — were  communicated  to  the 
^apartment  of  State  by  William  H.  Robertson,  Esq.,  acting  United  States  Con- 
g|  at  Havana,  and  are  published  in  the  MerdunUi'  Magazine  for  the  infonnatioB 
tf  those  whom  they  may  concern : — 

HUMBEa  I. 

VFtos  or  TBS  oovsairoa  oaptain-oeniral  aud  survEiNrmDiirr  or  the  izcHXQima  of 

TBB  SVaa  rARHPUL  ISLAUD  or  CUBA. 

Orricv  or  tmb  Sbckbtait  or  tb«  Bvruwximimmtici, 

Having  examined  these  documents,  the  object  of  which  is  to  declare,  if  in  ac- 
sordanee  with  the  royal  order  of  24th  Dec^nber,  1853,  and  sub8»c|nent  one  of  16th 
November,  1854,  the  time  granted  b^  her  majesty  for  the  exemption  from  payment 
if  duties  to  vessels  that  import  coal  into  the  island ; 

Having  seen  the  reports  of  the  Administration-Ceneral  of  Maritime  Revenue, 
ind  of  the  Contaduria,  the  opinion  of  the  Crown  Attorney,  the  statements  of  the 
[nleBdency,  and  the  consultation  of  the  General  Legal  Adviser,  I  have  resolved : 

X.  That  the  exemptions  extended  to  vessels  bringing  mineral  coal  continue  on« 
hB  terms  prescribed  in  the  royal  order  of  the  24th  December,  1853,  and  the  cx- 
ilaoatory  one  of  the  16th  November,  1854 ;  and 

2.  That  this  measure  remain  in  force  until  her  majesty,  having  before  her  the 
locnraents,  shall  communicate  to  this  Superintendcncy  her  sovereign  will  on  the 
nAject  lAy  the  subject  before  her  majesty's  government ;  communicate  what 
Bay  be  convenient  to  the  Qcneral  Intendency,  and  let  due  notice  be  taken  by  tha 
inpericH*  Tribunal  of  Accounts  for  this  territory ;  publishing  the  same  in  the  Ofi- 
M  Oaxetie  for  general  information.  Signed, 

JOBB  DBLACQUCBA. 
Iavaiia,  18th  N«Y«mbor,  18SS. 

NUMBER   11. 

1.  That  in  the  exemption  from  duties  within  the  effects  of  the  royal  disporitions, 
^M  of  May,  1846,  8th  and  17th  of  August,  1854,)  are  included  all  vessels  leaving 
Ehe  ports  of  this  island  completely  laden  with  molasses. 

2.  That  by  completely  laden  with  molasses  is  to  be  understood  vessels  that  have 
Hied  their  gravity,  sinking  to  the  navigation  line,  tlMugh  they  may  not  have  oc- 
oapM  all  their  capacity. 

8.  That  the  fiMst  is  to  be  made  evident  by  the  certifieate  of  a  competent  person, 
rind  by  the  respective  captain  of  the  port,  stating  if  the  vessd  is,  by  her  con- 
llnaetion,  capable  of  receiving  more  cai^o  or  not 

4.  That  the  Administration  of  the  Revenue  shall  be  sure  that  the  vessd  has  on 
bQurd  nothing  but  molasses. 

&  That  vess^  not  complying  with  the  above  reauirements  be  considered  as  da- 
priied  of  the  privileges  in  question.  Signea, 

lUvAXAy  lath  If  OTtmber,  18S5. 


iTt  SiaiMu  ^  A§ricmXtm%  Mi. 


STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE,  &a 


AflRICULTUlUL  FAIRB  AT  PARIS. 

M.  Roahcr,  the  French  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  sod  PuHic  Woftai 
has  issued  a  decree,  providing  for  the  holding  of  two  annual  exhibitions  of  do- 
mestic animals,  agricultural  products,  and  machines,  tools,  and  utensils,  used  id 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  The  exhibitions  will  be  held  at  Paris  in  the  mootb 
of  May  and  June,  1856  and  1857,  and  will  be  open  alike  to  natives  and  to  fD^ 
•igners,  on  equal  terms.  Liberal  prises  in  money,  and  medals,  in  gold,  silver,  ud 
bronze,  will  be  awarded  to  successful  competitors,  the  smn  of  more  than  150,001 
ftuncs  having  been  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  cash  premknos  alone,  in  CM^ 
jear.  For  animals  the  priaes  range  from  1,000  firancs  and  a  gokl  niedaL  for  At 
best  short-horn  Durham  bull,  down  to  25  francs  for  tiie  fourth  best  pair  of  geeM 
or  ducks  ;  and  for  machines,  &c.,  from  a  gold  medal  and  500  francs  for  the  beA 
reaping  or  mowing  machine,  to  75  francs  and  a  bronze  medal  for  some  of  the  109 
important  agricultural  instruments.  The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  principal  pre- 
miums offered  in  this  latter  department : — 

For  the  best  plow,  for  all  kinds  of  work flraoes  150 

Best  plow  for  deep  plowing  (at  least  ten  inches) It5 

Best  plow  for  light  ■oila 100 

Best  plow  for  heavy  and  tenaotoos  aotU 4 100 

Beat  harrow. IM 

Be»t  cultivator,  scarifier,  or  extirpator 260 

Best  roller,  or  iiistrument  for  breaking  sods 2M 

^         BeFt  seed-sower  for  all  kinds  of  seed 260 

Best  seed-sower  for  sowing  broadcast,  wheat,  rye,  Ac^  and  as  iar  as 

possible  spreading  the  manure  with  the  seed 206 

Best  seed  sower  for  beets,  carrots,  tumfps,  dec 129 

Best  collection  of  (arming  tools 125 

Beet  reaping  machine 600 

Best  mowing  machine 400 

Best  steam-eoftine,  of  not  more  than  six-^iorse  power,  capable  of  being 

applied  to  tbrevhiog  machines  or  other  agncultural  uses iOO 

Best  power  threshing-machine  (fur  large  farms) • 260 

Best  power  threshing-machine,  (for  small  eiitates,)  not  requiring  more 

than  one  or  two  horses  ... . «••  260 

Best  hand-power  threshing-machine 160 

Best  fans  for  winnowmg  grain. 126 

Beat  vegetable  cutter  for  cattle •.»  16 

Best  vegetable  cutter  for  sheep 16 

Best  straw-cutter 76 

Best  chum 76 

Beet  horse-cart,  for  all  work 126 

Best  wagon  for  one  or  two  horses,  for  sil  work 260 

Best  harness  for  farm  use. 100 

Best  balance  fur  weighing  animals,  fodder,  4mx,  (for  small  estates).  • .  160 

Best  machine  for  miScnag  draining  tilee SOO 

Best  collection  of  draining  tools. 100 

Five  medals  of  goM,  ten  of  silver,  and  others  of  bronze  will  aceompany  <ki 
prizes  for  instruments.  A  sum  of  1,000  francs  and  silver  medah  wiU  also  beM 
tribated  to  the  foremen  and  workmen  employed  in  the  maniifactnre  of  prin » 
stmmcntg.  Articles  intended  for  the  exposition  will  be  conveyed  to  Pa^  ftoi 
the  Frmch  frontier  at  the  expense  of  the  government 


The  fint  ezbibitioo  will  conUnae  ham  the  28d  of  Majr  to  the  7th  of  J«De,  1806. 
P'ritten  notice  of  iBteatioa  to  send  any  article  to  the  exhibitioQ  nmst  be  giveo  §4 
»8t  mx  weeks  before  the  openiag.  Id  foreign  countrieB  this  notice  nay  be  giveo- 
)  a  French  minister  or  consal,  and  should  set  forth  :  1,  the  name  and  use  of  tba. 
istniment,  the  space  it  will  occupy,  and  the  price  of  sale  or  manufacture  ;  2,  the 
ame  and  residence  of  the  exhibitor ;  3,  whether  he  has  invented  or  improved  the 
une,  or  has  constructed  it  upon  principles  before  known ;  4,  if  possible,  the  name 
f  the  workman  who  made  it  should  be  given.  ^ 

If  a  power  of  attorney  is  given  by  the  owner  to  another,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
xhibiUon,  it  must  be  verified  by  a  French  minister  or  consuT. 


AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCRS  OF  CAUFORIIA. 

Agricaltoral  resouroes  of  the  Gk>Iden  State  are  rapidly  being  developed.  Hkm 
bow  that  gold  is  not  the  only  valuable  product  The  figures  are  derived  froa 
be  Ajnessora'  returns  for  twenty-eight  counties.  This  leaves  out  thirteen  eoantiei 
ot  yet  beard  from.  One  of  the  omitted  counties  is  the  most  thickly  popuUtcd  ia 
Mifomia. 

Cereals.  The  twenty-eight  counties  heard  from  show  a  to<al  yi^  for  1956 
f  wheat,  2,554,726  boskeb ;  of  barley,  3,343,453  bushels ;  and  of  oata,  1,028,367 
nsfaels. 

Whole  number  of  acres  reported  under  cultivation,  484,408.  Tolo  is  the  baii» 
er  coonty  for  wheat  and  barley,  the  product  beiug  of  wheat,  600,000  bushels; 
artey,  800,000  bushels.    Alameda  County  produced  481^40  bushds  oats. 

Live  Stock.  Cattle,  436^71 ;  horses,  78,651 ;  sheep,  128,315 ;  hogs,  193,685 ; 
loles,  14,194.  The  greatest  number  of  animals  are 'set  down  for  Los  Angdea 
kranty,  namely,  cattle,  106,159  ;  horses,  19340 ;  sheep,  28,538. 

Fruit.  Partial  returns  from  twenty-nine  counties  ^ve  220,611  gnijpe  vines  f 
91,210  peach  trees ;  91,817  apple  trees  ;  11,873  pear  trees ;  and  63,091  of  other 
niii  trees. 

Li  Alameda  County  we  find  reported  55,480  grape  vines ;  89,449  peach  trees; 
9filO  apple  trees ;  and  29,203  of  other  fruit  trees. 

Napa  County  reports  57,500  grape  vines ;  66,962  peach  trees ;  and  16,062  ap^ 
4etreee. 

The  prmcipal  vine-growing  counties  are  Napa,  Alameda,  SacramentOf  Santi^ 
Tiara,  Sonoma  and  Mendocino,  Yuba,  Butte,  and  San  Joaquin.  Los  Angeles 
younty  produced  44,004  cwt  of  grapes ;  Sonoma  and  Mendocino,  50  tons  ;  San 
Sernardino,  202300  pounds ;  and  Butte,  12  tons. 

Peach  trees  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  counties  of  Alameda,  89,44df 
*fapa,  66,962  ;  Sacramento,  27,102 ;  Shasta,  3,247 ;  and  San  Joaquin,  3,000. 

Apple  trees  are  mainly  confined  to  the  counties  of  Alameda,  49,670 ;  Nap% 
5,405 ;  Sacramento,  15,505  ;  and  Santa  Cruz,  3,000. 

According  to  the  San  Francisco  Herald  of  January  5, 1856,  to  which  we  am 
idebted  for  most  of  the  above  statistics,  the  shipments  during  four  months  and^ 
Bg  October  31,  from  the  southern  counties  at  the  port  of  San  Pedro,  olam 
moanted  to  31,095  boxes  grapes,  value.  $155,475 ;  1,036  boxes  other  fruit,  valnei 
f6»288 ;  330,000  pounds  salt,  value,  $5,775 ;  139,316  pounds  beans,  value,  $6,966 1 
9,006  pounds  wool,  value,  $4,750 ;  158  tons  other  produce,  value,  $21,000.  Af* 
^MgaA^,  2,395  tons  of  pierefaandiyH  ya^  $202,254. 


9M  StiatiHici  of  AffrkmUmir%  m. 

In  twentjt-one  comities  thore  are  70  floaring-milb,  baying  115  ran  of  Btooe.  Is 
twenty  ooantieB  there  are  251  saw-mills.  In  the  ooanties  of  Amador,  Trimty, 
Banta  Gmz,  Shasta,  Sonoma  and  Mendocino,  and  Tuba,  the  ssw-milte  are  eati- 
maied  to  be  able  to  turn  oat  123,544,000  feet  of  lumber  daring  the  year. 


COimERCIAL  VALUE  OF  THE  HAY  CROP  OF  THE  UlTITBD  STATES. 

Among  all  the  statistics  with  reference  to  the  agricaltaral  products  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  which  have  been  given  to  the  public,  those  setting  forth  the  qaantitj 
of  grass  yearly  cut  and  put  into  market,  have  been  entirely  overlooked.  Id  at- 
tending to  this  omission,  Governor  Wright,  of  Indiana,  says  that  our  grass  crop 
is  not  properly  appreciated.  "  Xo  crop,"  he  says,  "  approaches  so  nearly  a  spoD- 
taneous  yield,  and  none  affords  so  large  a  profit."  The  hay  crop  of  tha  United 
States  in  1850  he  estimates  at  13,000,000  tons;  that  for  1855  he  esthnates at 
19,000,000  tons,  which  is  worth  1^150,000,000;  while  the  whole  cotton  crop  ii 
ndued  at  only  $128,000,000.  Of  this  crop  more  than  half  is  produced  by  tbe 
foar  States,  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  The  graas  crop,  which  is 
used  for  pasturage,  is  at  least  as  valuable ;  so  that  single  herb  is  worth  annnallj 
ofer  9^00,000,000. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  grass  crop  is  set  down  in  the  census  of  1850  «  reaekiog 
in  quantity  1,842,970  tons,  which,  at  820  per  ton,  would  amount  to  836359,400. 
Of  this  quantity  Berks  County  produced  33,257  tons ;  Butler,  95,842  tons ;  Cli»- 
tor,  96315  tons;  Crawford,  70,784  tons;  Lancaster,  96,134  tons;  Montgomeiy, 
98,701  tons ;  York,  50,760  tons,  and  the  balance  is  distributed  in  unequal  qnntS* 
ties  among  the  other  counties  of  the  State.  Philadelphia  County  prodnoed 
28,288  tons,  which  is  a  large  yield,  considering  the  area  devoted  to  the  raisin;  of 
this  product.  But  sraiUl  as  this  amount  may  seem  to  be,  its  value  is  not  ineoBod- 
9able.  When  computed  at  $20  per  ton,  the  grass  crq>  of  this  county  in  1860 
reached  in  value  $565,760. 

Without  the  figures  it  would  not  be  supposed  that  the  grass  crop  in  one  State 
is  more  valuable  than  that  of  wheat ;  yet  such  is  the  fSact  In  1850  there  was 
produced  in  all  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania  15,367,691  bushels  of  wheat  At 
$2  per  bushel,  which  is  a  liberal  allowance,  this  woukl  amount  to  $30,735,332, 
leaving  a  balance  of  more  than  $6,000,000  in  favor  of  the  grass  crop.  This  fi^l 
it  worthy  of  attention. 

PfllLADELPHIA  CATTLE  MARUT. 
The  following  tabular  statement  presents  tlie  number  of  cattle  received  in  Phil- 
adslphia  daring  each  of  the  last  eleven  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  laifenai- 
ber  brought  in  by  butchers,  of  which  no  account  can  be  obtained  : — 


1866 66.200  11.680  66.800  U2^bo  S«4>f6 

1864 7M00  16,860  78,00u  61,000  SS7.7fO 

1868 71.900  16,100  68,S00  72.800  21«.800 

1868 71,200  14,420  48,200  81.200  flijMi 

1861 69.100  16400  46.700  88.000  SKfOt 


1860 68,760  16,120  46,900  82,600  2lS«Sf8 

1849 68,120  14,820  46,700  77,110  tU«Ji# 

1848 67,211  14,108  47.6t»0  76,820  20Mi$ 

1847 60,270  16,700  22,460  67.800  147,|ft 

1846 47,500  14480  18,670  66310  186,418 

1846 61,288  18»806  86,486  N,848  liSjMil 


Coin. 

Fwine. 

SiMep. 

11.680 

66.800 

182,600 

16,860 

78,000 

61,000 

16,100 

68,S00 

72.800 

14,420 

48,200 

81.200 

16400 

46.700 

88.000 

16,120 

46,900 

82,600 

14,820 

46,700 

77,110 

14,108 

47.6M 

76,820 

16,700 

22,460 

67.800 

14  480 

18,670 

66310 

18»806 

86,486 

N,848 

lORICULTUtAL  STATISTICS  OF  SeOTUn. 

The  Scottish  agricaltaral  statistics  for  the  year  1855,  Tolantarily  r^dered  tad 
idlected,  for  the  second  year,  by  the  intelligent  and  pnBlic-fipirited  farmers  of 
Scotland,  show  the  following  ascertained  results,  as  contrasted  with  the  estimatei 
kf  M'GoIloGh  and  other  writers : — 

PoriMr  ett1m«t««.  AMerUlned. 

im.         im. 

Wheat qrs.  1.226.000  60«.0«8  682,«17 

Barley 1,800,000  954.960  761,61S 

Oats ^. . . .  6,600,000  4,281.789  8.768,898 

Beaos  and  peas 160,000  186.116  147,966 

9,676,000  6,927.917  6,801,879 

The  potato  crop  in  1855  yielded  732,141  tons,  against  529,915  tons  in  1894. 
[f  the  whole  produce  of  the  two  last  harvests  in  Scotland  be  reduced  into  tons 
ireight,  and  potatoes  be  included,  the  result  is  found  to  be  that  there  is  very  Httla 
iifference  between  the  two ;  the  year  1854  having  yielded  1,532,004  tons  of  food 
bt  man  and  beast,  and  the  year  1855,  1,592,604  tons. 

NEW  MEXIGAir  SUGAR. 

It  18  said  that  almost  all  grains  and  vegetables  which  grow  in  the  clear  dry  cK- 
Dftte  of  Mexico  are  remarkable  for  their  extraordinary  sweetness.  The  commoB 
XMm-stalk  abounds  in  saccharine  matter  to  such  an  extent  as  to  furnish  the  native 
popnlatioQ  with  molasses,  which,  although  hardly  as  good  as  the  inferior  molt 
)f  Louisiana,  might  doubtless  be  much  improved  by  a  more  perfect  mode  of  ; 
i&cture  than  that  adopted  by  the  Mexican  population.  The  molasses  is  pur- 
niiMrd  there  by  those  who  do  not  supply  their  own  wants  at  a  rate  of  il  60  per 
j^on.  The  beet  of  New  Mexico  contains  so  unusual  a  ({[uantity  of  saccharint 
Doatter,  that  the  manufacture  of  beet-sugar  is  said  to  ofifer  strong  inducemeiits  to 
lentiemen  of  enterprise  and  capital  to  embark  in  the  business.  The  only  sogftr 
vfaidi  is  brought  to  Santa  Fe  now,  is  transported  from  the  Valley  of  the  Mlads- 
iq;>pi  across  a  desert  of  nearly  900  miles  in  extent,  and  the  cost  of  transportatkm 
oicreases  its  price  about  ten  cents  a  pound,  so  that  the  most  inferior  kinds  ranft 
ftom  nineteen  to  twenty-five  cents  in  value. 


PRODUCTION  OF  ORAII  II  ILUNOIS  II  1866. 

The  Chicago  Press  says : — 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  crop  of  1855,  we  are  in  possession  of  direct  informatm 
Qmn  some  of  the  most  intelligent  men  of  the  State,  and  from  nearly  every  oomity 
kk  it,  on  which  we  venture  t&  following  estimate  : — 

Indian  aorn bushels      180.0U0.000 

Wheat -..        «0,0.'K),000 

Oats,  barley,  and  rye 60,000,000 

Tliis  estimate  we  believe  to  be  under  rather  than  over  the  actual  result    If  my 

•Ejection  is  urged  against  it,  it  will  doubtess  be  with  respect  to  the  com  crqi,  the 

Imres  for  which  are  truly  startling  to  those  who  have  not  duly  considered  tbe 

Miject    An  observation  extended  over  a  large  portion  of  the  State  last  somnier, 

ligether  wHh  a  lai^  mass  of  information  obtained  from  others,  warrantB  ns  im 

Myiog  Uiat  the  breadth  devoted  to  o<»ii  kst  year  was  about  four  times  aa  greai 

10  tfiftt  of  ill  other  grains.  * 

■  I  .  ...  -.» 


f»8 


BtatkHe9  ^  Popmlmf6mi,w(k. 


STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION,  tc- 


POPULATION  OF  CITIES  A5D  TOWNS  i!f  5EW  TORI,  1855. 

We  aie  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks,  Senator  from  New  Yorit,  for 
an  oiBeid  copy  of  tho  preliminary  report  apoo  the  Census  of  the  State  of  1855, 
whieh  \ras  transmitted  to  the  Legislature,  January  3d,  1856.  This  report  diovs 
the  total  population  of  each  town  and  ward,  with  the  increase  or  decrease  siDee 
the  census  of  1845,  the  numbcT  of  voters,  aliens,  and  persons  of  color  not  taxed, 
with  the  number  upon  which  the  representation  in  the  State  Legislature  is  based. 
From  these  tables  it  appears  that  the  present  population  of  the  State  is  3^470/^9, 
being  an  increase  of  372,665  since  the  United  States  ccnsofl  of  1850,  and  of 
665,564  since  the  State  census  of  1845.  It  is  distributed  among  910  towoBiad 
13  cities,  the  latter  being  subdivided  into  116  wards. 

We  have  compiled  from  this  report  for  the  Merchants^  Magazine  the  sobjoioed 
table,  showing  the  population,  &c.,  of  all  the  incorporated  cities  and  all  the  towos 
in  the  State  with  a  population  exceeding  5,000,  arranging  the  cities  and  towni 
according  to  their  numerical  greatness : — 

POPULATION  OF  THE  C1T1K8  IV  TBI  fiTATI  OP  KKW  TOKK. 

Total            Increase) 
poputeiloB,  ■inea  

Oltl^  A^«  ^^^*-  Natfm  ^'Kuinlteed.  Mm 

K«wYork 629,810  ?58,687  46,113  42,';0i  2St«78 

Brooklyn. 200,250  18t48l  17,148  14,008  61106 

Bttttila 74.214  44,441  4,457             6,228  2«,0M 

AWmiy 67,383  16,194  6,060            4,062  18,144 

Bncbe»ter 48.877  18,tfl2  8,825             2,906  li.701 

Troy 88,269  11.628  8.898            2.189  8.W 

ByracuM. 25,107         2.688            1,677  I.l9t 

•Utira. 22.169  9,979  f,012            1,666  ijHI 

0»w*zo 16.816          1.599             1,011  4.1U 

Poughkeepsie 12.768  4.082  1,568               656  2,1M 

ilvbum 9.476  8.805  1.809                669  1,461 

BdMocetady. 8,889  1,884  1,110              415  l.flS 

Httdmm 6,720  1,068  968                208  841 

ToUl 1,148.898         502.201  91,185  76,582  877J80 

popuLATioir  or  towhs  wrm  oyer  5,000  i*  ram  statk  op  new  toes. 

Watenrlict 20,889  9.680  2,184  1,268  4,9^ 

Kintrstoo 18.974  7,466  1.515  641  6.936 

I/Mskpiirt 18,886  4.072  1.689  664  1.096 

Ohvnfingn. 18.128  6.526  2,842  826  l,8l4 

Newburg. 12.778  6.772  1,602  468  t.641 

WettFariot 12.486              966  1^7  6,016 

FichkiU 11.888  782  1,908  268  1,454 

Rome. 10.720  4,765  1,S64  668  2,266 

Hempstead 10,477  2,208  2,01)0  248  686 

OiWPgAtcMa. 10.«60  8.616  876  407  6,165 

Braokbaveo 9,696  2,285  1,706  62  6t4 

Vewtowa 9.446  8.9:i6  661  607  6.064 

8aiig«rU«a 9.816  2,789  1.884  406  I>I6 

.  PoBDfrtt. 9,157  4,871  1.646  20T  2J68 

rlClaiiflu 6,486  2>86  1,546  286  l^ll 

Oartkndi 8,466  1.780  1,260  19«  l,m 

Owigik 8^26  2,224  1,166  120  666^ 


P: 


Tqlal  

~  JMi  .1841.    Ts;;-  

MtS  Ul  l,$H  Ml  1,1M 

; 9Mt  $JH9  7M  M9  t,tW 

EJ«" 8,l48  MM  1.108  IM  §71 

Iky--* 8.<M7  l,Mt  1J44  lit  1,M1 

f 1,91^  €Mt  761  444  l,t46 

vn^ 7,918  t^<H  1^41  170  6ftf 

'y.SOO  l,86f  1,641  tit  771 

^f^^- T^»7  t,lt4  1.117  tt«  M7i 

" 1.M4  •,0«7  «it  tit  t,Stt 

• t,277  tJIOi  1,10$  tU  tftO 

lA^t  ].09t  1.404  iSft  60t 

>^ Mtt  1.981  Ifiil  tl4  l.ttt 

Mil  ....  IJtT  •!  ttt 

•.797  l.Itt  1,881  ttt  ffi 

tr»w 4,747  1.941  870  884  UtO 

B 6.681  1.776  M08  166  B86 

8%M- 6^80  6M  14)68  888  l.Mt 

; 6.476  8^81  1.861  181  808 

Nifg 6.488  1.996  1,184  176  900 

onr- 6.486  8,880  899  808  1.668 

r 6.884  8318  M76  178  880 

(aBprii^ii 4,867  8.081  1,088  181  1,188 

» 6.888  484  764  174  778 

Wn 6J97  8.147  817  806  1,714 

mg. 6.080             864  846  1.481 

A081  1.066  UtT          «     144  888 

K»«D 6.888  8.611  929  161  998 

6.768  8,446  788  148  1,468 

6,710  868  1/170  .    80  668 

f^'g. 6.700  1.718  666  111  1.060 

td 6,676  1.486  1.889  69  664 

8. 6,688  1.749  867  176  1.088 

\689  ....  1.868  86  160 

i* 6*616  687  1,188  lU  688 

'k 6a»n4  8.498  886  118  1,080 

^' 6.488  1769  866  476  l/Mt 

^ 6.467  8.889  687  89  8,880 

M 6.448  8318  486  467  1367 

U 6,416  447  1.008  99  681 

108 6.400  868  901  188  909 

rg. 6389  ....  1,860  17  816 

ft 6.804  980  678  161  710 

6.888  ....  1.118  60  486 

ili^ 6.258  866  13U  186  608 

rf b..  6,826  1,888  688  81  1344 

6.806  988  880  888  048 

6,186  1368  647  811  1,064 

6,181  788  866  161  789 

wm 6,161  1386  688  161  1,160 

»l 6,118  1,886  881  481  1366 

6,109  788  488  888  086 

i«r 6,060  664  1.018  76  48| 

6,068  770  964  91  648 

6308  ....  1.198  60  70 

oUl 686,671        160.468          78.876          16.164  98,109 

I  It  will  be  8oen  that  nGC9.r>C4  oTth^  popitkttoa  of  the  State  of  Nov 
reiMe  in  tlie  citiei  and  townd  r^r  above  5,000  mhobttAntik  Thereare al80 
State  fortj-two  townt  vvith  a  pof>rjIntba  run^m^  Trout  4.000  to  9|000 ;  ooo 
iuAiwu^'&bi  ttcA  3,000  to  4,000;  tiro  buqdrvd  »nJ  to<)yala  OMn 


•M 
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2,000  to  3,000;  tliree  hoDdred  and  forty-five  ttom  X,000  to  2,000;  aadaghtf 
three  towoa  with  less  tliaa  1,000  inbftbitanis. 

On  each  former  occasion  in  which  a  census  has  been  takoi  bj  the  State  d  Net 
York,  the  names  of  the  heads  of  families  only  were  given,  with  columns  for  eQl» 
Uig  the  number  of  males  and  females  between  oertatn  ages,  the  number  of  tliflik 
colored  person  and  paupers,  and  those  liable  to  military  duty,  the  number  of  lO- 
ters,  of  children  attending  school,  Ac,  in  each  family  ;  and  the  inquiries  reU^ 
|o  manufactjores  were  limited  to  some  twenty  different  branches  of  industry,  wUe 
aD  others  were  left  unrepresented.  In  the  present  census,  the  name,  age,  sex,  tod 
birth-place  of  each  person  was  required,  with  the  professions  of  those  ever  flftMi 
jsars  of  age,  divil  condition,  color,  years  resident  in  present  locality,  and  cohov 
ipere  prepared  to  designate  voters,  aliens,  owners  of  land,  those  over  tweal^«i 
tmable  to  read  and  write,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  insane,  and  idiotic 

The  federal  census  of  1850  cost  the  State  of  New  York  $114,474  95  fortk 
eoDection  of  statistics,  or  three  cents  seven  mills  to  each  person.  The  expeneflf 
the  present  oeosus  is  not  yet  ascertained  from  all  the  counties ;  but  so  far  as  ob- 
tained, it  gives  the  corresponding  expense  at  about  three  cents  three  mills  to  aek 
person,  while  the  inforasation  obtained  is  more  extensive  and  varied.  The  oiit 
work  of  the  census  of  1850  cost  over  $300,000,  or  about  $45,000  for  the  pro- 
portion of  the  State  of  New  York. 


AHBRICtV  SBAMEff  IN  THB  VIITED  STATES. 

The  followiBg  table  shows  the  number  of  American  seamen  registered  h  fh 
United  Stata  from  October,  1, 1854,  to  October  1, 1855,  in  the  N<Mrtbm  mH 
Bouthem  Athntic  States  :— 


Maine 

9«w  HampAire  . 
llatrachusetts  ... 
Mode  Islaod. . . , 
flew  York....... 

BMUwylvania . ... 


Nalvnl- 
Naltv*.      toed.     Total. 


l.SOS 

rr 

4,501 
SS9 

8dft 

Y19 


25 

% 
121 

84 

81 


1.S28 

69 

4.622 

286 

798 


Marylaiid 

Virginia 

North  OaroUoa... 


eorsia. 
lorioa. . 


Plori 


Nathrtt. 
196 
666 

87 
878 

87 
667 


Nstenl- 

knd. 
11 


8 

6 

IS 


m 
m 

ff 

2H 

81 

m 


Total. 


M88      800     8JP 

^  We  also  subjoin  the  number  registered  in  tlie  United  States  during  the  M 
sixteen  yean— that  is,  from  1840  to  1855,  inclnive :— 
llatvrai- 


IMO. 
IMl  . 
1842. 
18i8. 
1M4. 
lt«5. 
1648, 
1847  . 


llaHT*. 

7,951 

9.015 

7.788 

7.084 

8,220 

8.450 

8.018 

6,867 


lied. 
140 
148 
160 
92 
147 
129 
105 
122 


TBtaL 

8,091 
9.168 
7JB98 
7466 
8^67 
8,679 
8.12S 
6.889 


1848. 
1849. 
1860. 
1851  . 
1862. 
1858, 
1854. 
1856. 


Xaliv*. 

8,169 
9,848 
8,998 
8.565 
9.868 
9.010 
8.617 
9,886 


92  SJfl 

241  \^m 

198  8481 

171  8,781 

888  18461 

858  8Jfl 

808  8^11 
300 


■0U8S8  U  BiiTIllOME. 
By  the  foOowing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  ai  the  bqruuui^  of  1855  BaUflMH 
osataiBed  38^188  honM.  and  ai  the  cloee  of  the  sme  year  34,042.    OfaUtlH^ 
houses,  abcMt  IfiW^vn  osad  lor  mannfartnrii^.  purposes,  aUms,  fftahie%lj|i 


Jaurmal  ^  Mudnp  and  Mamufacimtm. 


to  each  dweUing,  which  is  not,  we  think,  an  oTer  eBtimate,  the  popalation 
itj  is  shown  to  be  aboat  218,316. 


1 

2 

2i 

8 

n 

4 

5 

Bam, 

■lory. 

rtory. 

•tury. 

•tury. 

■lory. 

■tory. 

■tory. 

Total. 

J8&5. 

191 

2.'i64 

.... 

6<)7 

4 

8,666 

Ill 

27 

979 

868 

887 

•  •  •  • 

8 

•  • 

1,704 

t 

19 

4,189 

. . .  • 

118 

69 

19 

, , 

4.404 

19 

69 

8,872 

.... 

829 

•  • . . 

10 

. . 

8.770 

91 

, , 

.... 

• . .  • 

... 

■  •  • . 

.  •  • 

, , 

2.748 

61 

80 

606 

.... 

826 

.... 

428 

20 

1.810 

14 

121 

2.642 

• .  •  • 

6ff0 

.... 

49 

4 

8.276 

65 

... 

1.211 

846 

891 

200 

, , 

2.648 

66 

... 

2,769 

.... 

911 

• . .  • 

246 

, , 

8,916 

141 

68 

2.086 

• .  • . 

1,28« 

•  •  •  • 

86 

1 

8.418 

184 

16 

949 

1,028 

747 

•  •  • . 

64 

•• 

2,798 

118 

626 

21,297 

1,881 

6,618 

460 

1,108 

26 

84,042 

864 
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THE  IBOlf  TBADE  OF  SCOTUHD  19  1866. 

ipears  by  the  Annual  Report  of  Thomas  Thorbnrn,  that  the  year  1866^ 
an  oscillating  one,  has  been  one  of  prosperity  to  the  iron  nianafactarec% 
iTe  transactions  were  made  daring  the  year  in  pig-iron,  at  from  558.  to 
. ;  in  rails,  £7  lOs.  to  £8  15s. ;  in  bars,  £7  15s.  to  £9  10s. ;  in  castriroi 
S5  to  £6  158. ;  railway  chairs,  £4  15s.  to  £5  7s.  6d.  per  ton.  And  the 
es  and  malleable  iron  works  continue  still  generally  active  and  well  em- 

ig  to  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  Scotch  pig-iron  for  foundry  and  forge  pur- 
he  sphere  of  its  consumption  is  rapidly  extending,  and  it  is  penetratiof 
-B  never  reached  before.  Whilst  the  beneficial  consequences  which  moi^ 
ely  accrue  to  the  iron  trade  from  the  recent  modification  of  the  French 
duties,  and  from  the  liberal  movement  of  the  Spanish  government,  in  re- 
the  importation  of  British  iron  mto  that  country,  have  not  as  yet  been 
need. 

mbjoin  a  statement  of  the  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  on  the  31st  of  D»- 
in  each  month  of  the  undermentioned  years,  and  also  the  number  of  tons 


FonMoet. 
....          112 

Too*. 
690,(00 
696.000 
760.000 
716,000 

Tear. 

1868 

Famacea. 
114 
.        117 
121 

£  «.  d 

0  79  0  a 
0  76  0  a 
0  78  6  a 
0  74  0  a 
L,  1866, 98,0 

Tom. 
710.000 

....          106 

1864 

770.000 
826,000 

....         112 

1866 

....         118 

P11C1 

£  $.  d, 
..     8  16  0  a 

[B   DEOEMBI 
£     »,     d 

9     0     0 

lo'i  "6 

9 

6  10     0 
6  16    0 

ca  81,  1866:— 

Ditto,  No.  I,  Oarta- 
berrie 

Mixed  Q.M.B  ... 

Ayntbire  brands... 

Bast  coast  braiida  . 
Stock  OD  8lBt  Dae 

85 

£    a.    d 

..  11   ....  a 
..     9    6  0a 

0    0    0 
0  76    6 

ebairt.. 
Bpipes.. 

xxxiy.- 

..860a 
..626a 
..    6  16  0  a 

-HO.  III. 

0  74    6 
0  76    0 
OOtuiML 

9M 
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PRODUGTIOff  OF  THE  CUHBBRUND  COAL  FIELDS. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  shipments  of  coal  from  the  Onmberkad 
Ooel  Fields,  from  1842  to  1855,  inclusive  :— 


1843... 
1843.. 
1844.. 
1845  . . 
1846.. 
1847... 
1848.. 
1849.. 
1850.. 
1851  .. 
1862.. 
1858.. 
1854.. 
1865  .. 


•tons 


JenK>«  Ran 

BmdV  Rim 

Western 

VmJIey. 

Valley. 

Port. 

TotaL 

\                 167 

951 

1.708 

8.661 

6,421 

10,08! 

6.156 

9,734 

14,810 

18.788 

10.915 

.  •  • .  •    .  • 

24,«iS 

11,240 

18,655 

ivn 

20.615 

8i.3i5 

6tM0 

86.671 

42.000 

79.671 

68,676 

78,773 

I4t.44l 

76.U60 

lli»3d8 

19<,848 

122S81 

135.348 

257,67« 

174.891 

169,287 

884,178 

234.441 

225.813 

78.726 

6SJ.97I 

203.843 

263.116 

181,840 

648.SM 

170,685 

200,634 

292.996 

664,S04 

1,188.004 

1,304,810 

548,6«0 

2,991,174 

PRODUCTIOflT  OF  THE  LEAD  MLVGS  OP  MISSOORI. 

Accordina^  to  the  St.  Louis  Price  Current,  the  bad  tra.b  exhibited  no  improTC- 
ment  in  1^55.  The  river  receipts  in  1851  wore  503,671  pigs;  1852,409,314; 
1853,  442,218  ;  1854,  306,727  ;  1855,  315,677. 

We  give  herewith  a  tabular  staterasnt  of  the  product  of  the  Upper  Mines  fron 
1842  to  1853,  with  ruling  rates  and  other  data : — 


PlRspro. 

Price  100  lb 

.    Value  at 

Plg»  pro- 

Price 100  lb.    Valeeit 

dOOMl. 

Lead. 

Galena. 

duced. 

Leml, 

Galeaa. 

1842.... 

447,909 

12  24 

$702,321 

1848.... 

681,969 

|8  24 

$U4«.706 

1848.... 

669,261 

2  84 

916,069 

1849.... 

628.934 

8  67 

1.618.711 

1844.... 

624,672 

2  80 

1,224,357 

1850 

668,589 

4  20 

1,671.651 

1846.... 

778,498 

2  96 

1,613.047 

1851.... 

474.116 

4  08 

1.854.0H 

1846  ... 

732,403 

2  89 

1,481.651 

1852 

408.628 

4  19 

1.178,481 

1847.... 

772.656 

8  17 

1,714.523 

1868.... 

426,814 

5  60 

1,68»,8«S 

A  LIQUID  FOR  THE  PEBFfiNTIO.V  OF  SEA.SICK^TBSS. 
An  invention  has  been  made  in  England,  conaisting  in  the  composition  of  i 
liqnid  for  preventing  or  alleviating  sea-sickness,  which  will,  we  think,  interest 
9ome  of  the  readers  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  especially  those  who  frequently 
cross  the  Atlantic,  and  as  frequently  suffer  from  sea-sickness.  For  this  porpoie 
the  inventor  distils  one-third  of  an  ounce  (Troy)  of  hydrocloric  acid  in  five  ounoei 
of  alcohol,  mixes  the  product  in  thirty-two  or  thirty-eight  ounces  of  water,  and 
then  sweetens  tlie  liquid  with  sirup  of  sugar.  By  preference,  however,  be  com- 
poses the  liquid  of  two  and  two-thirds  of  an  ounce  (Troy)  of  dry  chloride  of  lin^ 
mixed  with  eight  ouncos  of  water,  to  which  ten  and  two-thirds  of  an  ounce  of 
alcohol  arc  added.  Th3  whole  is  distilled  by  ordinary  means,  until  five  oaocei 
and  one-third  of  the  liquid  are  obtained  as  the  product  He  next  mixes  this  pro- 
duct in  a  stone  or  gla^j  beaker  witli  thirty-two  or  thirty-oight  ounces  of  water, 
and  sweetens  it  with  sirup  of  sugur ;  and  adds  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  liqaort 
a  few  drops  of  essence  of  mint  or  bitter  almonds,  giving  it  a  roae-colored  tint  hf 
a  weak  •olation  of  coohiBeaL      One  or  two  tablo«pooiiliik  of  tbe  liquor,  M 
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•leparcd,  should  be  taken  prior  to  going  on  board,  when  it  will,  in  most  casei, 
irevcQt  sea-flicknoBS ;  if  taken  during  the  retching,  it  will  greatly  reduce  its  vio- 
voce  and  the  pain  arising  from  the  sickness. 


SHIPPING  AVD  SHIP.BUILDIffQ  AT  CYPRUS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington,  writing  from  tht 
iland  of  Cyprus,  under  a  recent  date,  gives  the  following  facts  in  relation  to  tht 
•ort  of  Cyprus,  and  the  regulations  relative  to  ship-building  at  that  port : — 

^  There  being  no  good  port  in  Cyprus,  the  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  tht 
iland  is  quite  insignificant,  and  these  are  small  craft  not  built  in  Cvprus,  but  om 
he  coast  of  Caramoria  from  Castel  Rasso  to  Adalia.  Vessels  are  also  sometiiiMi 
ought  at  public  sales  in  and  out  of  the  island ;  but  these  instances  are  extremely 
are.     Small  boats  are  built  in  Cyprus  now  and  then. 

**  The  regulations  with  regard  to  ship-building,  sailors  in  merchant  service,  ship- 
iDg,  navigation,  quarantine,  &c.,  arc  exactly  the  same  as  those  in  Constantinople 
od  the  other  principal  ports  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

'*  There  is,  however,  no  direct  trade  whatever  between  this  island  and  the  Uni- 
id  States,  and  vessels  of  the  said  States  seldom  visit  our  shores.  The  customi 
oticB  on  exports  and  imports,  as  well  as  the  weights  and  measures  in  common 
96  in  this  island,  are  the  same  as  those  established  by  the  supreme  law  of  tht 
lother  country  The  Spanish  dollar  is  worth  here  at  present  twenty-six-and^k 
alf  piasters. 

•*  Foreign  vessels  are  not  liable  to  port  charges^nor  any  other  dues,  with  the  es- 
eption  of  those  exacted  for  quarautme." 

OXYD  OF  COPP£R. 

The  ordinary  method  of  preparing  this  substance  as  it  is  used  in  organic  analj- 
08, 18  to  heat  the  nitrate  of  the  nietul  to  ignition  in  a  crucible ;  this  is  attended 
irith  much  inconvenience,  owing  to  the  salt  melting,  frothing,  and  in  general  flow- 
Dg  over  the  sides  of  the  vessel ;  in  addition  to  which  the  crucible  commonly  cnc}n 
luring  the  operation,  and  permits  the  liquid  portion  to  run  through  into  the  fire, 
(^ow  all  this  may  be  avoided  by  using  a  vessel  of  copper,  which  is  easily  made  by 
my  one,  by  simply  taking  a  piece  of  sheet  copper,  and  folding  it  so  as  to  form  t 
irater-tigbt  vessel,  without  the  use  of  solder ;  every  one  by  inspecting  a  common 
Idtchcn  fire-shovd  will  render  this  intelligible. 

In  a  vessel  of  this  description  the  nitrate  may  be  safely  decomposed,  and  with- 
cmt  any  risk  of  overheating  and  fusing  the  oxyd ;  although  the  vessel  gradually 
irears  oat  in  so  doing,  it  yields  a  quantity  of  oxyd  of  copper,  which  is  mixed  along 
tith  that  produced  from  the  nitrate. 


AH ALTSI8  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR  IROV. 
Adrian  R.  Tkrry,  Esq.,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  E.  B.  Ward,  Esq., 
las  analyzed  two  specimens  of  Lake  Superior  iron,  in  the  region  of  Detroit,  and 
^ves  the  following  statement  as  the  result.  The  composition  of  No.  1  is,  accord- 
Dg^  to  Mr.  Terry's  analysis,  of  oxide  of  iron  96.00,  silica  of  silex  2.50,  alumina 
10,  water  and  loss  1.10 — 100  ;  the  composition  of  No.  2  is  as  follows :  perozidi 
if  iron  .96,  silica  of  silex  2.50,  alumina  .40,  water  and  loss  1.10.  Mr.  T.  describes 
lifyn  as  '*  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  nearly  pure  peroxide  of  iron,  which  mnttf 
Innb  tbe  absence  of  sulphur,  make  the  best  of  iron." 


•M  JawnmL  of  Mimmg  and  Mcmufacimr€$, 

YIELD  OF  THE  GOLD  FIELDS  IV  AD8TRAUA. 

The  Melbourne  Jcurnal  if  Commerce,  good  aathoritj,  of  September  ISth,  1855. 
"thus  speaks  of  the  product  of  Gold  in  Australia : — 

"  We  have  the  most  conclusive  evidence  to  offer  of  the  frreat  and  continually 
increasing  amount  of  our  gold  produce.   The  population  on  the  various  gold  fields 
are  devotmg  their  energies  to  modes  of  obtaining  gold  other  than  those  which 
AOtil  within  these  two  weeks  have  been  almost  exclusivelj  emplojed.    Instead  of 
learching  for  the  precious  metal  scMy  in  the  alluvial  drifts — that  is,  instead  of 
gold  diffging  they  are  now  commencing  gold  mining,  and  we  are  happy  to  sav, 
from  reliable  private  information,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.    Our  friendi 
in  England  will  scarcely  credit  a  yield  of  ten  ounces  per  ton,  but  we  know  that 
the  quantity  obtained  from  one  claim  at  Mount  Blackwood  has  equalled  that  for 
nine  successive  days,  during  which  time  only  the  machinery  has  been  in  opoation; 
and  this  has  been  even  eclipsed  by  the  produce  of  another  claim,  about  one  bim- 
dred  yards  from  the  claim  which  gave  the  preceding  results,  the  amount  obtained 
from  which — if  we  did  not  know  it  for  a  fact — we  should  hesitate  to  publish,  for 
it  exceeds  eighty  ounces  per  ton,  llj  cwt  having  produced  sixty-three  oanccB,  or 
over  six  pounds  troy.     As  yet  these  are  individmu  cases.    It  is  necessarily  so,  for 
there  are  few  machines  of  any  sort,  and  fewer  still  of  any  value,  at  present  in 
operation  in  the  Mount  Blackwood  field.    When  these  can  be  increased  in  num- 
ber and  efficiency,  the  results  will  no  doubt  be  still  more  astonishing,  for  the  reef 
commonly  known  as  Simmons'  Reef  is  only  just  opened,  and  expenenccd  mineit 
inform  us  that  iw  they  descend  from  the  surface  the  quartz  becomes  richer.    We 
know  that  this  reef  is  being  worked  for  a  distance  of  six  miles,  and  there  are  other 
reefs  already  opened,  which  promise  nearly — perhaps  those  working  them  believe 
equally  well." 

PROGRESS  OF  DAGUERREOTTPING. 
Nicpiece,  the  co-laborer  of  Daguerre,  has,  after  years  of  study  and  experience, 
succeeded  in  almost  perfecting  the  art  which  his  associate  discovered.  "  I  have 
begun,"  says  he,  "  with  reproducing  in  the  camera  obscura,  colored  engravings 
then  artificial  and  natural  flowers,  and  lastly,  dead  nature,  a  doll  dressed  in  stuft 
of  different  colors,  and  always  trimmed  with  gold  and  silver  lace.  I  have  obtained 
all  the  colors,  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary  and  curious,  the  gold  and  siher 
•re  depicted  with  their  metallic  luster,  and  rock-crystal,  porcelain,  and  alabaster, 
are  depicted  with  the  luster  natural  to  them." 

STEEL  MANUFACTURE  OF  PITTSBURG. 

There  is  at  Pittsburg  an  establishment  called  the  "  Eagle  Steel  Works,"  nBom- 
fiusturing  cast  steel  of  all  varieties,  bar,  shear,  and  sheet  They  have  three  ceo- 
verting  furnaces,  five  heating  furnaces,  and  eighteen  melting  furnaces.  They  em- 
ploy about  sixty  hands,  many  of  them  imported  from  England,  and  consume  aom- 
ally  seven  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  iron,  one-third  of  which  is  Swedish.  Tte 
steel  produced  by  these  works  has  beoi  repeatedly  tested,  and  is  found  foily  eqnil 
to  the  best  Engli^  imported. 


IIYEITIOll  OF  BOOTS  AJID  SHOES. 
Boots  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Carrans.  They  were  at  first  mde 
of  leather,  afterwards  of  brass  and  iron,  and  were  proof  against  both  cot  sad 
tkrust  It  was  from  this  that  Homer  called  the  Greeks  brazen-footed.  Former^, 
ia  France,  a  great  foot  was  much  estecmied,  and  the  length  of  the  shoe  in  the  bm- 
teenth  century  was  a  mark  of  diatinction.  The  shoes  of  a  prince  were  two4«itir 
hBlffoei  long ;  those  of  &  baroa  two  feet,  those  of  a  knight  eigbtoen  incheii 
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MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


OUR  ANERrCAir  MERCAHTILE  BIOORAPBT. 

n  a  fonner  part  of  the  present  number  ^pagc  310)  we  have  extracted  a  part 
the  preface  to  the  first  volurao  of  our  "  Lives  of  American  Merchants."  We 
r  take  the  liberty  of  making  a  few  extracts  from  the  critical  notices  of  several 
OOP  cotemporarics  of  the  newspaper  press  as  follows : — 

[from  THK  KVIHXMO  MIEKOa,  OF  FKBKUART  2D»  1856.] 

die  public  have  been  awaiting,  with  no  little  interest,  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
»man  Hunt's  first  volume  of  the  "  Lives  of  American  Merchants."  That  vol- 
3  is  just  issued.  It  is  a  superb  octavo,  extending  to  600  pages,  in  clear,  bold 
«,  entirely  befitting  the  interesting  records  of  the  remarkable  and  honored  live* 
rein  sketched.  It  was  a  noble  and  original  conception  of  Mr.  Hunt,  the  pion- 
pnblisher  of  American  commercial  literature — of  which  the  Merchants^  Slag- 
ne  \&  the  proud  initial  memorial — to  gather  up  records  of  our  eminent  merchants 
1  financiers,  and  nermanently  embody  them  in  a  series  of  volumes  of  *'  American 
srcantile  Biography."  In  the  execution  of  this  conception,  Mr.  Hunt  will  have 
le  for  our  mercantile  notabilities  what  Jared  Sparks  has  done  for  misoellaneoiu 
nerican  celebrities ;  he  will  have  given  them  their  deserved  historical  niche,  and 
the  same  time  contributed  an  inestimable  treasure  to  our  dawning  commercial 
irature. 

l^e  have  remarked  that  the  only  lack  in  the  sketches  is  in  their  matter,  and 
B  is  only  in  two  or  three  cases,  whJere  the  reader  will  feel  that  if  the  record  had 
m  extended  it  would  not  have  been  wearying.  It  is  intensely  interesting  to 
df  the  personal  history,  even  to  minute  details,  of  men  who  have  not  only 
Ted  their  own  way  to  fortune  and  eminence,  but  have  at  the  same  time  inflo- 
»d  the  course,  and  contributed  to  the  progress  and  elevation  of  communita] 
1  national  destiny.  Nine  of  the  sketches,  those  of  Perkins,  Cope,  Brooks, 
ng,  Appleton,  Slater,  Chickering,  Clapp,  and  Jackson,  are  accompanied  with 
el  engraved  portraits.  It  is  to  be  r^retted  that  portraits  do  not  accompany 
the  sketches.  It  is  pleasant  to  look  on  the  laces  of  those  whose  names  are  fo- 
liar and  honore<l. 

*  Commerce  is  Kii^,"  and  Mr.  Hunt  was  not  mistaken  when  he  conceived  the 
noes  of  Commerce,  and  the  lords  of  the  mercantile — which  embrace  the  empire 
the  artisan  and  manufacturer — world,  worthy  of  historical  recognition  and  en- 
riQg  record.  To  no  class  of  men  is  the  world,  and  civilization  itself,  so  largely 
lebted.  Colonization,  multiplied  enterprise  by  land  and  sea,  the  baring  of  tae 
nee  in  the  earth's  bosom,  and  the  uprising  of  new  communities,  cities,  and  States, 
)  among  the  fruits  of  the  lives  of  the  men  whom  Mr.  Hunt  seeks  to  mcmoriai- 
and  honor.  They  have  done,  and  are  doing,  for  our  country  and  age,  what 
ar  class  did  for  Tyre,  Carthage,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  the  free  cities  of  Germany 
i  Holland — founded  or  built  up  commonwealths,  enriched  States,  developed 
e,  and  furnished  and  sustained  victorious  annies  and  fleets.  Before  their  coo- 
Bring  marine  piracy  has  fled  the  seas,  and  the  fields  of  peaceful  vocation  thej 
re  opened  have  made  an  end  of  roysterers,  robbers,  and  feudal  forays. 
Mr.  Hunt  has  only  fairly  entered  on  his  work  ;  he  has  a  broad  and  rich  fidd 
bre  him — a  field  scarcely  traveled  until  he  entered  it  There  are  hundreds  of 
nee  appealing  to  hun  from  the  past  and  present — hundreds  of  lives  deserving 
be  snatched  from  greedy  oblivion.  We  learn  with  pleasure  that  a  second  vol^ 
n  of  '<  lives  of  American  Merchants  "  will  be  forthcoming  by  the  dose  of  the 
BSDt  year.  Let  the  good  work  go  on,  with  audi  rapidity  as  may  be,  but  in  no 
*h  haste  as  to  mar  its  perfcctneas.     There  is  no  man  wivag^  perhs^,  so  well 
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mitcd  to  accomplish  the  work  ajs  Freeman  Hunt.  Enthnsiastic  in  his  interest  in 
the  class  of  whose  lives  and  literature  he  is  the  pioneer  chronicler,  he  knows  j.ist 
how  and  where  to.  lay  .his  hand  on  the  material  for  his  laborious,  and  not  a  lit  le 
delicate  and  responsible  enterprise.  And  he  will  have  his  reward.  Besid©  the 
pleasure  immediately  derived  (and  profit,  we  trust,  also)  he  will  have  joined  his 
name  indissolubly  with  those  he  has  biographized,  and  one  could  hardly  desire  im- 
mortality in  a  better  company. 

[from  the  new  tore  evening  post.] 

In  this  volume  we  have  the  memoirs  of  twenty-one  eminent  American  merchants 
— all  of  them  remarkable  for  sagacity  and  success  as  men  of  business,  and  aomc 
of  them  distinguished  as  the  authors  of  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  en- 
terprises, philanthropists,  founders  of  public  institutions,  or  in  some  other  way  u 
public  benefactors.  The  lives  of  sucti  men,  if  the  examples  are  well  chosen,  are 
particularly  instructive.  Commerce  is  a  pursuit  which  increases  in  importance 
with  every  advance  in  the  aseful  and  elegant  arts,  with  every  new  facility  of  com- 
mnnication  between  distant  countries,  and  every  improved  method  of  transporta- 
tion. It  rewards  those  who  are  successful  with  wealth  which  can  be.acquirod  in 
no  other  manner,  and  gives  them,  by  force  of  wealth  alone,  even  if  they  possess 
no  remarkable  qualities  of  mind  and  character,  a  high  standing  and  influence 
among  their  fellow-men.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  multitudes  who 
are  drawn  into  this  pursuit  should  have  constantly  before  them  the  examples  of 
those  who  have  acquired  in  it  not  merely  wealth,  but  the  general  respect  of  man- 
kind,  and  who  have  dispensed  their  wealth  worthily,  and  in  obedience  to  the  sog^ 
gestions  of  a  wise  ana  large  humanity.  Mr.  Hunt's  book  presents  examples  of 
•Bch  men  in  the  greater  part  of  the  lives  he  has  given. 

[rROM  THE  BOSTON  DAILY  TIMES.] 

Mr.  Hunt,  editor  and  proprietor  of  that  able  and  popular  periodical,  the  Mer- 
chants*  Magazine^  is  engaged  on  a  work  of  much  value. 

We  have  the  fullest  belief  that  this  work  will  be  a  popular  one,  as  we  know 
that  it  will  be  found  of  uncommon  interest.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  literary  field 
extending  itself,  and  that  biography  is  not  to  be  monopolized  by  those  gentJemeo 
who  get  their  notoriety  through  their  success  in  the  arts  of  destruction,  or  as  met 
of  scientific  knowledge  or  artistic  skill.  The  soldier  is  a  deserving  noemLer  of  so- 
ciety, and  so  is  the  man  of  science,  and  the  artist ;  but  neither  does  more  (br  the 
world  than  the  merchant,  provided  the  latter  is  worthy  of  his  calling.  Nor  doa 
it  reijuire  less  talent  to  succeed  as  a  merchant  than  as  an  artist,  or  as  a  soldier. 
No  one  can  be  a  great  merchant  who  is  not  possessed  of  high  and  various  tateots, 
and  of  very  extensive  knowledge.  A  man  may  be  a  very  respectable  artist,  and 
yet  be,  out  of  his  own  metier^  an  ignoramus ;  but  an  ignorant  merchant  is  ao  io- 
possibility.  A  man  may  be  in  tradcj  and  be  ignorant,  but  he  is  no  more  a  met- 
efaant  than  a  sign-painter  is  a  Raphael.  Ignorance  would  be  as  fatal  to  a  mer 
chant  as  ignorance  of  navigation  would  be  to  the  commander  of  a  ship.  Tie 
one  thing  that  the  merchant  must  have  is  knowledge,  if  he  would  not  be  io  eoB- 
fltant  danger  of  making  shipwreck  of  his  fortunes.  We  find  that  all  emiocst 
merchants  have  been  superior  men,  and  that  they  could  have  succeeded  in  almost 
any  other  department  of  life,  if  thejr  had  chosen  to  essay  it  Then  they  are,  too, 
as  a  general  rule,  men  of  liberal  minds,  though  in  politics  somewhat  inclined  to 
tonservatism,  as  is  but  natural  with  persons  engaged  in  conducting  afiSairs  in  whkh 
millions  are  ventured.  They  give  liberally,  and  in  that  way  have  done  mndi  fv 
the  world's  advancement  They  are  also  patriotic,  and  have  been  known  to  coae 
to  their  country's  assistance  at  times  wlien  all  otliers  hung  back.  There  were  not 
a  few  such  merchants  living  here  at  the  time  of  our  Revolution,  of  whom  Hao- 
Qock  and  Langdon  were  splendid  examples.  The  lives  of  such  men  are  as  wefl 
Worth  writing  as  those  of  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  politics  oria 
war.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Hunt  will  extend  his  work,  and  not  only  give  us  Wog- 
raphies  of  merchants  of  our  own  ago,  but  also  of  those  eminent  merch*nta  iri0 
Km  ID  tJie  coloiual  times. 
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[prom  TH«  new   TOBK  8U5.] 

*»rcely  to  have  been  expected  that  Mr.  Hunt's  own  pen,  busy  as  it  ir» 
kve  been  able  to  chronicle  the  careers  of  all  these  merchant  princes ; 
,  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  eminent  literary  abilities  of  such  men  ai 
Everett,  Charles  King,  Thomas  G.  Gary,  S.  Austin  AUibone,  John  L. 
.  D.,  and  others.  In  this  he  has  done  wisely,  inasmuch  as  all  sameness 
lent  is  avoided,  and  amongst  such  a  multitude  of  biographers  there  must 
and  wisdom. 

Bancroft  and  Macaulav  have  done  for  American  and  English  literature 
,  Mr.  Freeman  Hunt  has  done,  and  is  doing,  for  American  commercifU 
I  particularly ;  and  in  a  country  like  ours  such  an  undertaking  cannot 
\d  to  results  of  the  very  highest  importance.  It  is  too  much  the  fashion 
B  for  the  scions  of  aristocracy  to  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  merchant — 
Old  World  prejudices,  thank  God,  America  has  nothing  to  do.  Here 
»  stands  on  its  own  solid  pedestal,  and  asserts  its  true  dignity.  We  honor 
0  have  been  the  builders  of  their  own  fortunes,  and  consider  that  the  man 
by^is  own  unaided  efforts  built  for  himself  a  high  position  among  his 
oerchants,  as  a  far  greater  hero  than  a  Raglan  or  a  Pelissier.  To  tell  us 
niggles,  fears,  hopes,  and  final  successes  of  such  men  in  America  has  been 
t's  aim,  and  the  execution  of  his  purpose  is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  it. 
#»♦♦♦♦» 

at  remains  for  us  to  say  is,  that  the  volume  is  beautifully  printed,  and 
portraits  are  faithful  and  finely  engraved. 

[from  thk  new  tokk  dailt  times] 

ive  for  some  days  been  in  possession  of  the  above  noble  work,  and  it  is 
it  satisfaction  that  we  see  the  energy  and  talents  of  Mr.  Hunt,  so  long 
ently  devoted  to  the  interests  of  American  Commerce  and  the  extension 
ovemcnt  of  American  commercial  literature,  engaged  in  a  walk  of  exer- 
higher,  if  possible,  by  its  solidity  and  permanency,  than  the  range  of  pe- 
ivriting,  high  and  valuable  as  Mr.  Hunt  has  made  it. 

»♦»♦♦♦# 

unt's  object  in  the  first  volume  of  these  Memoirs,  is  announced  in  his 
0  be  the  characterization  of  what  we  maj  term  "  the  First  Period  of  our 
3ial  History  as  a  Nation,"  giving  the  lives  of  deceased  merchants  only. 
)ertainly  carried  out  his  laudable  desi^  with  gratifying  success,  enriching 
es  of  our  statesmen  and  scholars  with  a  work  which,  depicting  the  first 
and  establishment  of  American  Commerce  under  the  republic,  and  the 
arprise  that  has  given  the  United  States  their  present  unequaled  prosper- 
remain  a  treasured  and  invaluable  standard  book  of  reference.  Nor  is  it 
dry  detail  of  unadorned,  unillustrated  facts.  The  same  ability  which  has 
it  a  historical  treasure,  has  not  disdained  the  ornaments  of  style  and  dic- 
we  have  good  specimens  of  every  kind  of  writing.  The  sketch  of 
Girard,  Ascribed  by  us  to  the  skillful  pen  of  Mr.  Hunt,  abounds  in  sub- 
tetail  and  instructive  comparison ;  that  of  Nicholas  Brown,  possibly  by 
hand,  is  smooth  and  eloquent ;  those  of  Samuel  Ward  and  (Tames  Gore 
'  Charles  King,  LL.  D.,  combine  both  varieties  of  excellence,  and  if  this 
appropriate  place,  we  might  specify  the  others,  one  by  one. 
erce,  as  well  as  art,  literature,  and  war,  has  had  her  great,  high-minded, 
d  patriotic  men,  and  the  gallery  before  us  will  hold  its  place  in  the  libra- 
future  historian,  beside  the  biographies  of  the  statesmen,  warriors,  wri- 
artists  who  have  adorned  our  country's  annals  1 


1  PRACTICAL  PATROV  OF  THE  MBRCHAHTS'  MAOAZHVE. 

9  frequently  encouraged  in  our  editorial  labors  by  kind  words  from  gert- 
trons  residing  in  different  sections  of  the  Union ;  and  were  it  not  for 
Qg  from  the  space  allotted  to  matters  of  more  general  interest,  we  should 
0  pablish  more  of  these  gratifying  testimomala  tbsX  Q!\n  ^<(yc\E  «x^  «^ 
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preciated,  perhaps  too  highly.  We  have  before  xa  a  letter  from  a  merchant  of 
Detroit,  which  we  ventare  to  give,  omitting  the  writer's  name,  as  his  commiini» 
tion  was  evidently  designed  only  for  our  own  eye.  Our  corre^KHideDt  writei  • 
Mows: — 

"  Dear  Sir  : — I  have  just  commenced  taking  and  reading  the  Merekanti  Ab- 
azinej  and  find  in  it  so  much  valuable  matter,  as  to  astonish  me,  and  really  to 
feel  that  any  young  man  who  is  of  suitable  years  should  have  it  early  placed  in 
bis  hands  and  give  it  a  careful  perusal.  Any  one  of  six  or  seven  of  the  arti- 
cles for  January,  1856,  is  worth  more  to  anv  young  man  than  the  cost  of  the 
Magazine  for  five  years,  and  particularly  article  five,  entitled  *  The  True  Merctn- 
tile  Character.'  I  wish  every  young  man  in  the  world  would  carefully  pemse 
this  one  article.  I  expect|^ithin  a  few  weeks  to  take  a  tour  through  tlus  State 
(Michigan,)  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  Territory.  If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  ywi, 
send  me  on  a  prospectus  and  authority,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  young  men,  I  will 
do  all  in  my  power  to  get  subscribers  for  you.  Messrs.  Huntington,  Lea  &  Co, 
of  this  city,  who  I  believe  are  your  agents  here,  I  offer  as  reference  respecting  my 
ability  and  integrity. 

*'  Had  I  been  permitted  to  peruse  the  pages  of  your  Magazine  some  years  «Dce, 
I  think  I  might  nave  been  spared  some  missteps  wnich  I  have  taken  as  a  busines 
man,  and  when  once  taken,  are  not  easily  retraced.  I  leave  it  entirely  with 
you,  whether  or  not  I  shall  receive  a  commission  on  the  names  I  may  obtain. 

"  Respectfully  yours." 


SOUTHERV  COMMERCIAL  COlWCBTTfOll. 
From  the  Richmond  papers  of  the  4th  of  February,  1856,  we  copy  the  resdtl 
of  the  Southern  Commercial  Convention,  as  embodied  in  the  subjoined  resolattooa. 
These  resolutions  may  form  a  chapter  in  the  unwritten  commercial  history  of  tki 
United  States  :— 

Whereas  this  Convention  deem  it  indispensable  to  the  successful  progreas  of 
Southern  Commerce,  that  a  line  or  lines  of  first-class  steamers  be  established 
between  a  port  or  ports  of  the  South  and  some  port  or  ports  in  Europe ;  There- 
fbre 

Resolvedy  That  we  earnestly  recommend  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  Statei 
to  unite  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  line  or  lines,  and  that  the  delegates  fron 
those  States  to  the  Convention  be  requested  to  call  the  attenton  of  their  respeo- 
Uve  Legislatures  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  urge  their  co-operation. 

Resolredy  That  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  Southern  and  South- 
western States  be  requested  to  vote  for  no  law  granting  appropriations  in  aid  rf 
ocean  mail  lines  terminating  at  any  Northern  port,  without  the  insertion  of  a 
clause  binding  the  government  to  extend  like  aid  to  a  line  or  lines  that  may  heie- 
after  be  established  between  ports  of  the  Southern  States  and  foreign  ports.' 

It  was  resolved  that  the  duty  of  30  per  cent  now  levied  on  railroad  iron  iia- 
ported  into  this  country  from  abroad  ought  to  be  repealed,  or  greatly  redocei 
The  following  resolutions  were  passed  by  acclamation : — 

Resolcedj  That  it  is  expedient  for  Southern  Legislatures  to  release  from  tht 
license  tax  all  direct  importations  from  foreign  countries,  and  adopt  such  other 
measures  as  will  protect  and  advance  Southern  Commerce. 

Resolced,  That  it  is  expedient  that  Southern  manu&ctures  should  in  all  caeei 
be  used  when  they  can  be  procured  on  as  advantageous  terms  as  Northern  maoo- 
fiftctures. 

Resolved^  That  Southern  men  should  patronize  Southern  literary  institatifM 
aod^V^boofa^pablished  at  the  South,  when  they  can  be  procured. 

-.A.^  .^  ,-«  i  in  excursions  for  health  or  pleasure,  a  preference  ahoiild  be  gif* 
d  oliier  localities  on  Southern  soil 


MenanUU  MtseeUama.  tW 

A  committee  of  nine  gentlemen — at  the  head  of  which  we  notice  the  name  of 
r.  De  Bow.  the  editor  of  De  Bole's  Recitw — was  appointed  to  prepare  and 
iblish  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  Southern  States,  expressing  the  views  of 
e  Convention.  After  a  short  address  by  the  President,  General  Tilghroan,  cf 
arjiand,  tiie  Convention  adjoamod  to  meet  at  Savannah  in  December,  1856. 
rhere  were,"  says  the  New  Orleans  Commercial  BtiJletiny  "  but  few  delegates 
esent,  and  we  doubt  not  that  this  Convention,  like  its  predecessors,  will  fail  to 
•ove  of  any  practical  benefit  to  the  South." 


AM  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  111  MBLBOURVB. 

In  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  February,  1855,  (vol.  xxxii.,  pages  154-165,) 
e  published  a  letter  from  our  valued  correspondent,  Qborob  F.  Train,  Esq.,  of 
Lelbourne,  Australia,  containing  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  "  Commerce 
[id  Resources  of  Australia."  We  have  before  us  another  letter,  and  some  fur- 
ler  statistical  matter  bearing  on  the  same  subject,  from  the  same  source,  under 
ate  Melbourne,  Nov.  5, 1855,  which  we  shall  print  in  the  next  (April)  number  of 
Ais  nmgazine. 

Mr.  Train  is  about  to  return  to  this  country,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
aragraph,  which  we  copy  from  the  Melbourne  Age^  of  November  3, 1855  : — 

"  Mr.  G.  F.  Train.  We  regret  to  learn  that  our  enterprising  fellow-citizen' 
It.  G.  F.  Train,  is  about  to  leave  the  colony.  During  the  short  period  that  he 
ma  been  among  us,  he  has  won  a  prominent  position  as  a  merchant,  and  exerted 
o  small  influence  as  a  public  man.  Few  of  our  mercantile  men  have  come  so 
pequently  or  so  favorably  under  public  notice,  in  connection  with  the  Chamber 
i  Commerce  or  with  that  particular  line  of  business  which  he  has  managed  with 
0  much  energy  and  dispatch.  Without  violating  the  political  neutrality  which, 
■  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  he  was  called  upon  to  maintain,  he  has  never 
lesitated  to  take  part  in  any  discussion  involving  tne  general  welfare  of  the  com- 
nnity.  The  land  question,  emigration,  mail  communication,  lighthouses,  &c., 
re  among  the  topics  to  which  he  has  thus  devoted  time  and  attei^tion — not  with- 
«t  benefit  to  the  public.  For  ourselves,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  express 
«if  obligations  to  nim  for  the  uniform  courtesy  and  consideration  which  he  has 
iisplayed  in  furnishing  us  with  files  of  both  English  and  American  newspapers, 
rhenevcr  it  was  in  his  power.  Such  favors  it  would  be  ungrateful  in  us  to  pass 
ver  without  acknowledgment  Mr.  Train  goes  home,  we  believe,  by  way  of 
^ava,  Singapore,  Canton,  Calcutta,  &c.,  with  the  view  of  enlarging  his  knowledge 
f  commercial  affairs  by  personal  observation.  With  his  wide-awake,  pushing 
kcalty,  he  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  turn  this  to  good  account,  whether  he  return 
>  commercial  pursuits,  or  betake  himself  to  the  higher  sphere  of  political  life  in 
is  native  land." 

THE  TRADE  OF  SHANGHAI,  CHIJf A. 
The  United  States  Consul  at  Shanghai,  writing  from  that  port  to  the  Depart- 
lent  of  State,  under  date  of  August  7th,  1855,  gives  the  following  interesting 
bcts  in  relation  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  that  port : — 

**  The  export  trade  for  the  past  year  has  been  very  laree,  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
oniiess  season  is  just  opening,  it  mav  be  safely  inferred  that  the  value  of  exports 
)r  this  year  will  be  about  double  that  of  anv  previous  one.  The  disorganized 
tate  of  the  empire,  the  equal  and  regular  levy  duties  at  this  port,  and  its  superior 
;eographical  position,  are  the  main  causes  of  the  concentration  of  trade  at  this 
KHDt.  The  imports  have  been  small,  because  it  has  required  some  time  to  dispose 
i  tiie  enormous  quantities  of  merchandise  which  had  collected  at  this  port  during 
he  period  the  city  was  in  possesBion  of  the  rebeb. 
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"  The  great  valley  of  the  Yang-tsi-Kiang  is  the  commercia]  field,  and  this  port 
is  the  entrepot  Tne  greatest  privileges  conceivable  might  be  obtained  at  all  the 
other  ports,  and  yet  one  half  of  such  facilities  at  this  port  would  be  productiTCof 
more  advantage  than  could  by  any  possibility  be  obtained  from  all  tlie  other  ports 
combined.  P\)ochow  will  in  time  he  a  port  of  some  importance  for  the  purchase 
of  a  few  black  teas,  but  no  more.  Amoy  and  Ningpo  never  have  fumisoed  any- 
thing worthy  of  notice,  and  Canton  was  only  a  port  of  trade  because  the  Chiwa 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  there  to  trade  with  foreigners  when  there  were  do 
other  ports  open.  But  the  difficulty  created  by  the  rebellion  has  diverted  the 
great  mass  of  the  trade  from  its  ancient  and  ou^of-the-woy  channel,  and  concen- 
trated it  here.  And  now  that  the  Chinese  find  Shanghai  to  be  nearer  to  their  tea 
and  silk  districts  than  Canton,  and  that  they  can  get  better  prices  often,  and  al- 
ways as  good  as  at  Canton,  they  will  abandon  their  old  and  long  route  to  a  port 
of  sale,  and  will  continue  to  concentrate  at  Shanghai.  They  did  this  during  tk 
past  as  well  as  the  present  year,  and  have  already  made  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
this  year's  produce,  deliverable  at  this  port." 


INTEREST  AND  DEBT. 

We  copy  the  following  pungent  paragraph  from  one  of  our  exchanges,  and 
commend  the  wholesome  lessons  it  inculcates  to  the  readers  of  the  Merchant^ 
Magazine.    The  homily  is  as  applicable  to  the  merchant  as  the  farmer : — 

"  I  forgot  to  ask,  in  the  earnestness  of  my  congratulations,  whether  the  farm  is 
yours  ?  Whether  it  is  paid  for  ?  I  hope  the  deeds  are  recorded,  without  mortr 
gage  or  lien  of  any  kmd.  I  hope  no  notes  are  drawing  interest.  No  blister 
draws  sharper  than  interest  does.  Of  all  industries  none  is  comparable  to  that  of 
interest.  It  works  day  and  night,  in  fair  weather  and  in  foul.  It  has  no  soood 
in  its  footstep,  but  travels  fast.  It  gnaws  at  a  man's  substance  with  invisible 
teeth.  It  bmds  industry  with  its  film,  as  a  fly  is  bound  upon  a  spiders  w^ 
Debt  rolls  a  man  over  and  over,  binding  him  hand  and  foot,  and  letting  him  faaog 
upon  the  fatal  mesh  until  the  long-legged  interest  devours  him.  There  is  no  oop 
that  can  afibrd  to  pay  interest  money  on  a  farm.  There  is  but  one  thii^  raised 
on  a  farm  like  it,  and  that  is  the  Canada  thistle,  which  swarms  new  plants  every 
time  you  breakJts  roots,  whose  blossoms  are  prolific,  and  every  flower  father  of  a 
million  seeds.  JEvery  leaf  is  an  awl,  every  branch  a  spear,  ana  every  single  plant 
is  like  a  platoon  of  bayonets,  and  a  field  full  of  them  is  like  an  armed  host  Hk 
whole  plant  i^  a  torment  and  a  vegetable  curse.  And  yet  a  farmer  had  better 
make  his  bed  of  Canada  thistles,  than  attempt  to  lie  at  ease  under  irUeresL" 


THE  FORTUNE  OF  A  GREAT  BANKER. 

The  Swabian  Mercury,  from  Frankfort,  contains  the  following  accomat  of  the 
fortune  and  charities  of  the  late  Baron  de  Rothschild  : — 

The  fortune  of  Baron  de  Rothschild,  who  recently  died  has  been  valued  at  froo 
forty  to  fifty  millions  of  florins.  A  sum  of  1,200,000  florins  is  destined  to  continne 
the  alms  which  the  deceased  was  in  the  habit  of  distributing  every  week,  as  wcD 
as  for  the  distribution  of  wood,  to  the  poor  in  winter.  The  fund  for  giving  a  dower 
to  a  Jewish  maiden,  receives  fifty  thousand  florins ;  the  fund  for  trc  sicS  as  weD 
as  the  Jewish  hospital,  ten  tliousand  each.  The  Jewish  school  dfty  thousand 
florins.  Bums  of  thi^ra  thousand  florins  are  bestowed  on  several  Christiao  estab- 
lishments. The  clerks  who  have  been  more  than  twenty  years  in  the  firm  reoeiie 
two  thousand  florins ;  the  others  one  thousand  ;  the  juniors  from  three  hundred  to 
five  hundred  florins.    Many  legacies  are  left  to  servants. 

We  have  been  informed  by  an  eminent  American  merchant,  who  once  dined 
with  the  noted  Banker,  that  he  lived  in  showy  but  vulgar  splendor,  and  thtft  Ihi 
manners  were  far  from  the  bearing  of  a  coorteous  gentleman. 
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THE  BOOK  TRADE. 


* — TVavels  in  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Ireland.  By  the  Rev.  Georgb 
FoxcROFT  Haskins,  RectoF  of  the  House  of  the  Angel  Guardian.  12mo.,  pp. 
292.     Boston  :  Patrick  Donahoe. 

When  our  early  friend  Haskins  tells  us  in  hia  preface  that  he  has  not  written 
this  little  book  to  seek  fame  as  an  author,  we  believe  him.  For,  as  we  knew  him 
Id  early  life,  he  was  too  unselfish  to  seek  it.  We  once  thought  pretty  much  alike. 
Out  views  of  the  Church  harmonized.  Now  there  is  a  gi'eat  gulf  between  us,  not 
personally  but  theologically.  This  is  not,  however,  the  place  for  personalities,  be 
they  ever  so  friendly.  Mr.  Haskins  says  there  is  a  remarkable  deficiency  in  Cath- 
olic literature.  The  Catholics  of  this  country  have  no  books  of  travel,  and  with 
regard  to  the  customs  of  other  nations,  they  have  little  means  of  information  ex- 
cept from  Protestant  tourists.  As  an  oflfeet  to  seme  of  these  journals  and  tours, 
Bdr.  H.  has  prepared  the  present  pages,  as  the  impressions  and  experience  of  a 
Catholic  traveler.  He  made  a  brief  tour,  and  his  book  is  brief.  We  like  his 
lomely  off-hand  style  of  jotting  down  his  observations  and  his  experiences  while 
ibroad.  It  is  on  tlie  whole  one  of  the  most  racy  and  readable  booKS  of  travel  we 
lave  read  in  a  long  time. 

h — Bertha ;  or  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor.  An  Historical  Tale.  By  William 
Bernard  MacCabe,  author  of  "  Florine,"  "  a  Catholic  History  of  England," 
Ac.  From  the  Second  Dublin  Edition.  12mo.,  pp.  474.  Boston :  Patrick 
Donahoe. 

Protestants  write  stories  in  defense  of  their  religion,  and  we  sec  no  good  reason 
irhy  the  honest  Roman  Catholic  may  not  do  the  same.  The  inducements,  we  arc 
told  by  the  author,  for  the  publication  of  this  tale,  was  the  delivery,  at  a  public 
■lecting  in  Edinburgh,  of  a  speech  by  Macanlay,  the  historian,  reflecting  on  the 
Bhatacter  of  Pope  Hildebrana.  It  was  an  electioneering  speech.  Mr.  AfacCabe 
thinks  it  "  a  marvelous  exhibition  of  impenetrable  and  obstinate  prejudice  for  the 
historian  to  promulgate  such  a  slander  upon  the  dead,  by  one  who  has  the  charac- 
ter of  the  scholar  and  the  historian."  The  story  is  written  in  a  flowing  and  grace- 
ful style,  and  will  be  read  with  interest,  and  approved  or  condemned  according  to 
the  religious  predilections  of  the  reader. 

3. — The  Day- Star  of  American  Freedom;  or  the  Birth  and  Early  Growth  of 
Toleration  in  the  Province  of  Maryland;  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Colonization 
upon  the  Chesapeake  and  its  Tributaries,  preceding  the  Removal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment from  St.  Mary's  to  Annapolis,  &c.,  Ac.  By  Georoe  Lynn-Lacklin 
Davis,  of  the  Bar  of  Baltimore.  12mo.,  pp.  290.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner. 

Although  the  author  of  this  work  thinks  the  history  of  toleration  in  Maryland 
cannot  yet  be  properly  written,  he  has  certainly  succeeded  in  citing  papers,  taken 
from  the  archives  at  Annapolis,  which  give  value  to  his  work  as  an  interesting 
chapter  in  that  history.  We  have,  moreover,  glimpses  of  the  numbers  and  gene- 
jral  state  of  society,  of  the  religion  and  legislation,  of  the  life  and  manners  of 
the  men  who  worshipped  in  the  wilderness  at  the  first  rude  altar  of  liberty. 

1-— 4//  Abroad ;  or,  Life  on  the  Lake.  A  Sequel  to  "  The  Boat  Club."  By 
Olivkr  Optic.  18mo.,  pp.  256.  Boston  :  Brown,  Bazin  &  Co. 
Like  **  The  Boat  Club  "  this  book  was  written  for  especial  amusement  of  boys, 
bij  one  who  knows  what  they  like.  As  the  interest  of  the  story  to  which  this  is  a 
iequel  centers  in  Tony  Weston,  so  that  of  the  present  does  in  Charles  Hardy, 
rhe  author's  design,  while  administering  to  the  amusement  of  boys,  is  to  make 
them  believe  that  the  path  of  truth  and  rectitude  is  not  only  the  safest  but  the 
pAeasantest  path,  and  the  experience  of  Charles  with  the  "  Rovers,"  illustrates  and 
rapports  the  position. 
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6.— The  Stable  Book:  being  a  Treatise  on  the  Management  of  Horacs,  in  rd*- 
tion  to  8 tabling.  Grooming,  Fecdin:?,  Waterinsr,  and  Working ;  constructioa 
of  Stables,  Ventilation,  Stable  Appendages,  Management  of  the  Feet    By 
Jous  Stewart,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicines  in  the 
Andereonian  University,  Glasgow.     With  Notes  and  Additions,  adapting  it  to 
Amarican  Food  and  Climate.    By  A.  B.  Allex,  editor  of  the  American  Agri- 
euUvrisl,    12mo.,  pp.  378.     New  York  :  0.  M.  Saxton  &  Co. 
The  most  valuable  advice  respecting  the  managera3nt  of  that  nseful  and  hand- 
acme  domestic  animal,  the  horse,  is  given  in  the  presant  volume,  by  a  competent 
individual,  who  has  made  the  subject  a  matter  of  special  study.     It  is  adapted  to 
our  own  climate  by  the  notes  and  additions  of  the  American  editor,  whose  pa^ 
suit  necessarily  involved  the  investigation. 

6. — Lices  of  the  Queens  of  Eastland  of  the  House  of  Htnover,    By  Dr.  Dokjls. 

In  two  volum33.     12mo.,  pp.  420  and  377.     New  York  :  Bedfield. 

These  volumcss,  from  an  author  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  other  works  of  a 
more  discursive  and  a  less  solid  cliaracter,  presents  the  biography  of  the  Engfeh 
queens  from  Sophia  Dorothea,  of  Z2II,  to  Caroline,  of  Brunswick.  Seeking  to 
amuse  as  well  as  to  instruct,  he  has  intcr3p2rsed  his  narratives  with  fra^eotaof 
court  exp3rienc3  and  a  record  of  the  more  minute  details  of  personal  life  which 
could  scarcely  be  found  in  ths  plaiu  and  unadorned  history  of  Hume,  or  the  more 
stately  pa^es  of  Gibbon.  Hd  appears,  in  fact,  to  have  aimad  to  present  a  record 
of  the  daily  circumstances  transpirin;^  at  court  daring  the  lives  of  the  queens 
whose  biographies  he  has  presented  to  us,  as  well  as  the  general  facts  of  history. 

7. — Six  S3nnr)ns,     By  Georqk  F.  Simmoxs.    12mo.,  pp.  134.     Boston :  James 

Munro  &  Co. 

We  seldom  read  sermons ;  we  prefer  hearing  them  fresh  from  the  living  mind 
of  a  Channing,  a  Chapin,  or  a  B33cher ;  but  the  six  sermons  printed  in  this  vol- 
ume are  the  culled,  rip3  thoughts  of  an  earnest,  finely-constituted  mind,  perfect^ 
free  from  conceit  and  hollow  declamation.  Taey  were  selected  by  the  author  for 
the  purpose  of  publication,  or  rathsr  as  a  gift  ta  his  friends,  in  the  first  d^iys  of  a 
sickness  which  closed  with  his  life,  on  th3  5th  of  S3ptemb3r,  1855.  The  intro- 
duction, written  at  the  tim3,  was  marked  by  him  "  Fragments  of  a  Preface."  bat 
is  inserted  just  as  he  left  it. 

8. — The  Private  Life  of  an  Eastern  King.  By  a  Member  of  the  Household  of 
his  late  Majesty,  Nu33u-u-d3ca,  Kinjr  of  Cade.  12mo.,  pp.  246.  New  York: 
Redfield. 

The  narrative  is  alksged  to  be  that  of  facts,  not  fiction,  by  one  who  resided  at 
the  Court  of  Lucknow.  It  presents,  in  a  readable  form,  the  court  habitudes  of 
oriental  life,  which  exhibit  a  striking  contrast  with  that  of  the  Occident  Mucii 
of  what  he  denominates  the  strange  and  the  horrible,  that  passed  before  his  ob§e^ 
vation,  he  has  omitted  to  de3crib3.  but  the  brief  account  which  he  has  given  of 
this  department  of  existence  in  the  E  ist  probably  presents  a  faithful  picture  of  i 
native  court  within  the  territory  of  liiudostan. 

9. — The  Communion  Sabbath.     By  Nbhkmiah  Adams,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  thi 
Essex-street  Church,  in  Boston.    Boston  :  John  P.  Jewett  &,  Co.    New  YoA: 
Sheldon,  Lamport  &  Co. 
This  book  is  designed  for  communicants,  and  for  those  who  leave  the  house  of 

worship  wlien  the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  administered.     The  book  will  intercsl 

that  portion  of  the  Christian  world  who  believe  in  the  ceremonials  of  the  ChHicli. 

It  is  beautifully  printed. 

10.— The  Bible  History  of  Prayer.    With  Practical  Reflections.     By  Chabui 
A.  Goodrich.    12mo.,  pp.  384.    Boston  :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co. 
The  Bible  account  of  prayer  is  fully  unfoldel  in  this  treatise,  and  in  order  to 

add  to  the  interest  of  the  voluma,  the  author  has  indulged  a  good  deal  in  narr§» 

tioe,  opening  and  explaining  the  circumstances  which  gave  birth  to  the  seven! 

pnym  recorded  in  the  Bible. 
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11. — The  Heathen  Religion,  in  its  Popular  and  Symbolical  Development,  By 
Eey.  Joseph  B.  Gross.  Boston  :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  12mo.,  pp.  372. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Heathen  Mythology,  with  the  mysteries  of  a  period  which 
was  overshadowed  by  a  sort  of  Egyptian  twilight,  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  pres- 
ent volume.  The  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Scandinavians,  and  the  Persians,  is 
likewise  described.  The  system  of  ancient  mythology,  the  author  remarks,  arose 
from  the  spirit  of  the  age.  He  states,  that  in  the  earlier  riges  of  the  worW,  the 
aniverse  could  not  be  contemplated  by  the  untutored  mind  of  man  as  the  sole  pro- 
doction  of  a  Supreme  Being,  as  he  was  incapable  of  reasoning  a  postioriy  and  it 
was  rescr\  ed  for  the  Novum  Orsanum  of  Lord  Bacon,  in  more  recent  times,  to 
point  out  the  inductive  way  whidi  leads  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God." 

12. — Plain  Talk  and  Friendly  Advice  to  Domestics :  with  Counsel  on  Home 
Matters,  l2mo.,  pp.  241.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.  New  York: 
J.  C.  Derby. 

This  volume  is  dedicated  "  to  American  Housekeepers,  whose  trials  and  diffi- 
culties have  enlisted  the  author's  sympathy — whose  vexations  she  has  shared — 
whose  labors  she  hopes  to  lighten — but  whose  co-operation  she  earnestly  desires." 
The  design  of  the  book  is  quite  laudable.  It  appears  to  be  the  earnest  desire  of 
the  author  to  improve  the  condition,  as  well  as  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the 
hu^  class  of  people  filling  the  various  and  responsible  grades  of  service ;  and  is, 
we  believe,  the  first  book  written  expressly  for  the  guidance  and  encouragement 
of  servants.  It  is  a  good  book,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  mistress  and 
maid-servant  in  the  country. 

13. — Veva:  or  the  War  of  the  Peasants — an  Historical  Tale.    By  Hevdrik 
CoKsciENCE.    18mo.,  pp.  266.    Baltimore :  Murphy  k  Co. 
This  romance  of  M.  Conscience,  a  writer  of  marked  celebrity,  is  designed  to 

g reserve  the  memory  of  the  grand  but  unavailing  struggle  of  the  Flemings,  to  up- 
old  their  religion  and  their  liberties  against  the  armies  of  the  French  republic 
It  portrays  with  power  the  oppressions  and  cruelties  practiced  by  the  rcvohition- 
ary  agents,  and  shows  us  how  simple  peasants  were  stung  to  madness  by  a  sense 
of  intolerable  wrong,  and  how  they  were  goaded  on  to  desperate  and  bloody  re- 
prisals. Its  characters  are  all  imaginary ;  but  like  all  M.  Conscience's  historical 
romances,  it  is  pronounced  by  the  English  translator  scrupulously  accurate  in 
itatement. 

14. —  The  Discarded  Daughter,  By  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  N.  SctJTHWoRTH,  author 
of  "  The  Deserted  Wife,"  "  The  Lost  Heiress,"  "  Missing  Bride,"  "  Wife's  Vic- 
tory," "  Curse  of  Clifton,"  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  412.  Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Peter- 
son. 

The  romances  of  Mrs.  Southworth  are  much  admired  by  a  large  class  of  reaiiers. 
The  present  work  was  originally  published  in  1852,  and  its  reappearance  in  a 
new  and  more  beautiful  form,  after  a  lapse  of  four  years,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  permanent  popularity  of  the  author.  Mrs.  Southworth  is  regarded 
by  the  critics  of  the  press,  as  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  forcible  of  American 
novelists. 

15. — The  Maeician^s  Show  Box,  and  other  Stories,  By  the  author  of  "Rain- 
bows for  Children."  With  Illustrations.  18mo.,  pp.  295.  Boston  :  Ticknor 
k  Fields. 

We  have,  besides  the  **  Magician's  Show  Box,"  some  half  dozen  other  stories, 
which,  without  reading,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  to  the  young,  be- 
cause we  know  that  Ticknor  &  Fields  never  publish  an  uninteresting  or  a  bad 
book^     We  have  never  said  as  much  of  any  other  publishing  house. 

16. — More  Truth  than  Fiction :  or  Stories  for  Little  Folks  at  Home.    By  Axtmt 
Martha.    Boston  :  James  French  &  Co.    ISmo.,  pp.  110. 
Here  is  another  little  volume  appropriate  for  a  holiday  present  for  children, 
decorated  with  pretty  engravings  illustrating  the  stories,  with  gilt  edges  and  gild- 
ed binding. 
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17. — The  Prison  uf  Weltevreden,  and  a  Glance  at  the  East  Indian  Archipekgn. 

By  Walter  M.  Gibsok.    Illustrated  from  Original  Sketches.     12mo.,pp.495. 

New  York  :  J.  0.  Riker. 

A  descripti6n  of  the  experience  of  the  writer  of  this  book  darinj^  a  nomewbl 
protracted  residence  in  the  East  constitutes  the  main  portion  of  the  text  In  con- 
sequence of  chaises  made  against  him,  arising  from  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
Dutch  authorities,  he  suffered  an  imprisonment  of  fifteen  months  on  the  Island  of 
Java.  During  his  sojourn  in  that  part  of  the  globe,  he  enjoyed  a  favorable  opI>o^ 
tunity  of  studying  the  Malay  and  Javanese  characters.  The  minute  description 
which  he  gives  of  the  inconveniences  which  he  suffbred,  is  chiefly  personal,  and  the 
scope  of  the  work,  as  we  learn  from  its  pages,  is  dedicated  "  to  the  elevation  of 
the  native  races  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  in  religious  truth,  in  morals,  and 
social  virtues."  It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  book,  and  is  copiously  supplied 
with  woodcuts,  which  tend  to  illustrate  the  text 

IS.— The  Sacred  Plains,      By  J.  II.  Headlky.      IJmo.,  pp.  239.      Bu&lo: 

Wanzer,  McKim  &  Co. 

The  design  of  this  work,  like  its  predecessor,  the  "  Sacred  Mountains,"  by  tiic 
Rev.  J.  T.  Headlev,  the  present  Secretary  of  State  in  New  York,  is  to  render 
more  familiar  and  lifelike  some  of  the  scenes  commemorated  in  the  Bible.  The 
author  of  the  present  work  attempts  to  carry  out  the  original  design  of  his  kins- 
man, viz. :  to  collect  together,  in  one  continuous  series  of  groups,  some  of  those 
sublime  and  thrilling  events  connecter!  with  certain  generic  localities,  as  a  painter 
would  throw  all  his  marine  views  into  one  series,  and  his  landscapes  into  another. 
"  The  Bible  and  a  map  of  Palestine,"  says  the  author,  "  have  been  my  only  texV 
books."  At  the  same  time  he  has  consulted  a  great  number  of  the  best  authors. 
The  book  is  written  in  a  pleasing  and  popular  style,  very  much  after  the  manoer 
of  the  "  Sacred  Mountains."    There  are  several  appropriate  illustrations. 

19. —  The  Newctjmes  ;  or  Memoirs  of  a  Most  Respectable  Family.  Edited  by 
Arthur  Pendennis,  Esq.  In  2  Vols.  Vol.  i.,  8vo.,  pp.  202.  New  York: 
Harper  k  Brothers. 

These  popular  and  humorous  sketches,  which  originally  appeared  io  the  nuin- 
bers  of  Harper's  Magazine,  are  here  issued  in  a  convenient  form,  with  woodcnt 
illustrations.  The  author,  a  man  of  genius,  it  is  well  known  has  by  a  recent 
course  of  popular  lectures  upon  the  subject  of  four  of  the  kings  of  England, 
widened  his  previous  reputation  in  the  United  States,  which  had  l^n  already  it- 
tained  by  his  works. 

20. — On  the  Phenomena  of  Modem  Spiritualism.  By  William  B.  Hatdb5, 
Member  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  at  Portland.  18mo.  Bo6ton :  Ota 
Clapp. 

This  volume  consists  of  five  lectures  delivered,  by  the  author,  we  presume,  bfr 
fore  the  *•  New  Jerusalem  at  Portland."  A  disciple  of  Swedenborg,  Mr.  Hayden 
has  full  faith  in  spiritual  intercourse  with  the  unseen  world.  He  thinks,  too,  thil 
some  of  the  communications  with  spirits  we  have  while  in  the  body,  arc  ofaifii- 
orderly  character.  Doubtless  those  of  modern  spiritualism,  rapping,  moving  of 
tables,  &c.,  come  in  his  view  under  tliis  category. 

21. — Richard  Oip  Fearless;  or  the  Little  Duke.     By  the  author  of  the  "Heir of 
RedclitTo,"  "  Kings  of  England."      With  illustrations,  drawn  and  llthograpbed 
by  J.  B.    12mo.,  pp.  208.     New  York  :  D.  Appieton  &  Co. 
This  is  a  tale  drawn  from  the  Middle  Ages,  adai>ted  to  the  new  year,  witht 

narrative  interesting,  and  embellished  with  appropriate  pictorial  illustrations. 

22.— /ti/  Barn's  Adrentures  ;  or  the  Yarns  of  an  Old  Merryman.   18mo.,pp.360. 

Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields, 

A  book  from  the  author  of  the  Shakspcare  Concordance  must  be  good,  and 
guch,  we  predict,  the  young  reader  will  find  the  Adventurer  of  Kit  Barn.  The 
Tolcmc  is  appropriately  illustrated  with  fine  wood  engravings. 
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'iB.— Dealings  with  the  Dwd.    By  a  Sexton  of  the  Old  School.    2  Vols.    12mo., 

pp.  350,  698.     Boston  :  Dutton  &  Wentworth. 

The  first  article  in  these  volumes  originally  appeared  in  the  Boston  Erenin^ 
Transcript,  and  occasioned  at  the  time  some  little  controversy,  and  it  is  well  it 
iid,  as  we  are  told  that  it  led  to  the  preparation  of  the  essays  which  follow, 
rhese  papers,  numbering  some  hundred  and  forty,  which  appcareid  from  time  to 
time  dunng  the  years  1848  to  near  the  close  of  1855,  in  the  Transcript,  are 
reminiscences  of  the  "solid  men  of  Boston,*'  who  have  figured  in  all  the  diversified 
pursuits  in  life,  and  are  now  numbered  with  the  things  that  were.  But  it  is  not 
confined  to  that  class  alone,  but  abounds  in  sketches  of  men  of  varied  eccentrici- 
ties, and  is  full  of  grotesque  figures,  euriclicd,  too,  with  classical  allusions.  The 
"  Sexton  of  the  Old  School  "  is  understood  lo  be  no  less  a  jKjrsonage  than  Lucius 
Manlius  Sargent,  a  septuagenarian,  who  walks  the  streets  of  Boston  with  gait 
firm  and  elastic,  and  form  unbowed  by  years.  The  richness  and  resources  of  his 
mind,  now  in  all  its  vigor,  permeates  every  page  and  paragraph  of  this  latest  pro- 
duction of  his  prolific  pen.  We  are  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  author, 
bat  we  never  pass  by  him  without  giving  a  glance  at  his  form  and  features, 
which  men  of  mark,  though  unsought,  will  ever  command  from  theur  cotcm- 
poraries. 

24. — Extracts  frtrm,  the  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  the  late  Amos  Lawrence, 
Wjth  a  brief  Account  of  some  Incidents  m  his  Life.     Edited  by  his  son,  Wil- 
liam R.  Lawrence,  M.  D.     Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln. 
The  work,  whose  title  is  prefixed,  contains  a  brief  biographical  sketch,  accom- 
panied with  the  corrrapondence  and  diary  of  a  prominent  merchant,  who  was  well 
known  both  in  New  England  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Union  lor  his  success, 
int^ritv,  and  benevolence,  the  greater  portion  being  compiled  from  letters  found 
unong  his  private  papers.    The  diary  presents  a  record  of  his  general  habitudes 
of  thought  and  modes  of  life,  and  shows  him  to  have  been  possessed  of  a  highly 
charitable  spirit  and  religious  principle.     His  benefactions,  to  public  institutions 
us  well  as  to  other  objects,  are  worthy  of  his  general  reputation,  and  sustain  his 
character  as  a  philanthropic  and  sagacious  member  of  the  mercantile  profession. 
The  volume  is  embellishea  with  a  well-executed  engraving  of  the  subject  of  the 
work,  and  also  with  that  of  his  brother,  the  late  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence. 

26. — Dreams  and  Realities  in  the  Life  of  a  Pastor  and  Teacher,  By  the  author 
of  *'  Rolling  Ridge,"  "The  Parish  Side,"  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  439.  New  York  : 
Derby  &  Jackson.    Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  who,  it  seems,  is  a  teacher,  has  cleverly  grouped 
mne  of  the  striking  every-day  facts  of  an  interesting  period  of  his  life — a  life  not 
devoid  of  romance.  Castlereagh,  the  principal  character,  represents  a  true  per- 
aoD,  although  in  the  coloring  and  intensity  of  the  portraiture,  he  is  simply  icfeal. 
The  reader  will  here  perceive  truth  and  fiction  snuglv  enfolded  together — where 
the  fact  has  been  highly  fabled — where  the  fable  is  largely  true,  and  where  the 
foundation  laid  is  firm  or  sandy.  The  genius  of  the  author  is  finely  displaved  in 
the  unique  and  cleverly-worded  dedication  of  the  work — "  To  one  man,  and  he  my 
friend."  We  should  desire  no  better  eulogy  than  that  embraced  in  the  dedication, 
which  we  regret  we  cannot  quote  entire  for  want  of  space. 

26. — A  Collection  of  Familiar  Quotations^  with  Complete  Indices  of  Authors  and 
Subjects.  New  edition.  18mo.,  pp.  368.  Cambridge  :  John  Bartlett. 
The  object  of  this  work  is  to  show  to  some  extent  the  obligations  our  language 
owes  to  various  authors  for  numerous  phrases  and  familiar  quotations  which  have 
become  "  household  words,"  and  "  to  restore  to  the  temple  of  poetry  the  many 
beautiful  fragments,  which  have  been  stolen  from  them  and  built  into  the  heavy 
Walls  of  prose."  The  arrangement  of  the  quotations  in  this  book  is  admirable, 
and  we  confess  we  were  somewhat  astonished  to  find  the  origin  of  so  many  words 
aod  phrases  we  hear  daily  used,  in  ordinary  conversation,  by  men,  too,  who  have 
no  idea  of  their  origin. 
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21.^Home;  or  Anna  Leland.     12mo.,  pp.  352.      New  York:  J.  C.  Derby. 

Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  the  "  yellow-covered  literature  "  giving  place  to  sndi 
beautifully-printed  volumes  as  Mr.  Derby  and  some  other  publidiers  are  conBtintp 
ly  sending  on  their  mission  of  good.  In  these  days  of  many  books,  says  the  ta- 
tbor  of  the  present  work,  multitudes  of  tales  are  told,  whose  only  foundatioD  is  in 
the  fancy.  This  has,  however,  been  written  in  the  indulgence  of  the  feeling  thai 
Romance  is,  after  all,  less  strange  than  Keality.  Hence,  he  has,  from  his  own 
history,  and  his  own  knowledge,  woven  a  tissue  of  facts,  more  interesting  and  more 
startling  than  the  airy  structures  of  Romance. 

28. — Selections  from  the  Wriiivgs  of  Walter  Savage  Lander,  Edited  by  Geokoi 
S.  IIiLLARD.  18mo.,  pp.  308.  Boston  :  Ticknor  k  Fields. 
But  little  seems  to  be  known  by  the  general  public  in  this  country  of  Landor. 
The  concise  and  comprehensive  critical  essay  from  the  pea  of  oar  acoomplisbed 
countryman,  which  prefaces  the  present  selection  from  his  writings,  is  a  model  of 
just  and  manly  criticism,  and  will,  we  trust,  tend  to  introduce  the  entire  works  of 
one  of  the  most  original  and  powerful  writers  in  the  English  langoage.  As  Mr. 
Hillard  remarks,  he  deserves  to  be  read  by  the  American  people,  aside  from  hit 
literary  merits,  for  his  ardent  love  of  liberty,  and  his  sympathy  with  all  who  do 
not  possess  its  blessings. 

29. — Lanmere.     By  Mrs.  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr,  author  of  "  FarmiDgdak;."    l2]iio^ 

pp.  447.     New  York  :  Mason  Brothers. 

The  author  of  this  story  has  thrown  off  the  nam  de  plume  under  which  "  Fara> 
ingdale  "  made  its  appearance  something  over  a  year  a^o.  That  was  a  story  of 
New  England  life,  and  although  not  a  single  incident  m  it  was  even  so  macb  u 
*'  founded  on  fact,"  its  local  descriptions  and  its  truthfulness  as  an  idyl  of  Grea 
Mountain  life  and  manners,  at  once  betrayed  the  secret  of  its  authorship.  To 
those  who  have  read  and  admired  *'  Farmingdale,"  it  were  a  work  of  superot^ 
tion  to  commend  the  present  story,  which  is  not  a  whit  behind  that,  either  ii 
graceful  narrative  or  graphic  description. 

30. — My  First  Seafon,  By  Beatrice  Reynolds.  Edited  by  the  anther  rf 
*•  Counterparts"  and  "  Charles  Anchester."  12mo.,  pp.  284.  New  York: 
W.  P.  Fetridge. 

This  is  a  sort  of  autobiography  of  the  daughter  of  a  baron,  who  married  i 
clergyman,  whose  erudition  was  remarkable,  though  he  was  remarkable  fcr  do- 
thing  else.  The  feelings  and  sympathies  of  tiie  writer  are  portrayed  in  a  mnoer 
that  Vrill  be  interesting  to  young  ladies,  who  are  on  the  verge  of  aiteriag  into  tht 
routine  of  life. 

31.— Wager  ff  Battie;  a  Tale  of  Saxon  Slavery  in  Sherwood  Forest  ^ 
Hexry  W.  IIerbket.  12mo.,  pp.  336.  New  York :  Mason  k  Brothers. 
ITie  gist  of  Mr.  Herbert's  story  lies  in  the  adventures  and  escape  of  a  fngitiie 
Saxon  slave  from  the  tyranny  of  his  Norman  lord,  and  although  it  docs  not  ^ 
fess  to  contain  any  reference  to  the  peculiar  institution  of  any  portion  of  thii 
country,  the  author  **  would  recommend  no  person  to  open  a  page  of  this  vc^sBti 
who  is  prepared  to  deny  that  slavery.  }.er  se,  is  an  evil  and  a  wrong,  and  its  eSedi 
deteriorating  to  all  who  are  iufiucnccd  by  its  contact" 

32. — Elopoesis:  American  Addresfes.  Now  first  published  from  the  ongiml 
manuscripts.  12mo.,  pp.  240.  New  York  :  J.  C.  Derby.  Boston :  Phufipi^ 
Sampson,  &  Co. 

The  sixteen  "  addrcfses  "  contained  in  this  volume,  have  the  initial  letters  of  n 
many  of  our  poets,  including  W.  C.  B.,  R.  W.  E.,  O.  W.  H.,  &c,  &c^  and  ckwf 
with  **  an  indignation  meeting  "  by  tlie  whole  company.  The  book  is  very  !«••• 
tifully  printed,  and  is  withal  a  clever  burlesque  of  something,  or  aomdlM)^.  W^ 
d on t  know  exactly  who  is  what 
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Art.  I.— IMPROVED   CONDITION   OF   LABOR. 

The  effect  of  the  progress  of  society,  upon  the  condition  of  labor,  pres- 
ents the  most  interesting  questions  which  can  challenge  the  attention  of 
reflecting  men.  These  questions  have  given  rise  to  the  widest  diversities 
of  opinion.  The  facts  upon  which  their  true  solution  depends  are  fre- 
quently obscure,  and  the  principles  applicable  to  the  facts  seem  susceptible 
of  endless  debate. 

Upon  a  general  cursory  survey  of  society  in  an  advanced  state,  certain 
conspicuous  facts  arrest  our  attention.  Side  by  side  with  abounding  opu- 
lence, with  extreme  luxury,  with  high  cultivation  and  fastidious  refine- 
ment, we  behold  stolid  ignorance,  the  lowest  brutality,  shivering  poverty, 
and  absolute  starvation.  Either  in  fact,  or  in  appearance  by  the  effect  of 
contrast,  this  misery  of  one  class  seems  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  happi- 
ness enjoyed  by  another ;  and  the  doubt  arises  in  many  minds,  whether, 
after  all,  civilization  has  not  proved  a  curse  to  the  masses  of  mankind. 
In  comparison  with  the  squalor  and  servility  of  European  cities,  the 
imagination  finds  something  attractive  in  the  rude  but  free  life  of  the 
savage. 

What  terrible,  and,  alas,  what  true  pictures  have  been  drawn  of  the 
condition  of  large  classes  of  laborers  in  Great  Britain,  of  which  country 
our  information  is  most  precise  and  detailed,  from  identity  of  language 
and  frequency  of  communication !  Women  and  children  of  tender  age 
subjected  to  the  severest  and  most  constant  toils ;  men  harnessed  upon  all 
fours,  like  beasts,  in  the  subterranean  passages  of  mines;  whole  classes 
stunted  in  growth,  and  perishing  before  the  meridian  of  life  is  reached  ; 
industrious,  skillful,  and  temperate  artisans  only  able  in  prosperous  times 
to  obtain  a  scanty  subsistence,  and  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  misery  bj 
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every  recarring  revulsion  in  trade ; — ^all  these  are  sad  and  living  realitiei, 
distreaaiiig  to  the  sensibilities,  and  even  tempting  us,  at  times,  to  arraign 
the  jus^be  of  Providence. 

Not  only  is  this  actually  the  condition  of  labor  in  old  and  densely  pop- 
ulated countries,  but  the  gloom  of  the  picture  is  deepened  into  despair  bj 
the  doctrine,  long  the  established  one  of  the  schools,  that  it  is  the  neces- 
sary and  inevitable  condition  of  labor,  depending  upon  immutable  laws, 
and  certain  to  be  reached  everywhere  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval  of 
time.  Those  terrible  words,  "  hope  enters  not  here,"  upon  the  gates  of 
Dante^s  Inferno,  make  the  fitting  inscription  of  the  edifice  of  piliticsl 
economy  founded  by  Mai  thus,  and  reared  by  Ricardo,  Mills,  M*Culloch, 
and  Chambers.  If  what  they  teach  be  true,  charity  is  a  vain  and  idle 
cofitest  with  a  destiny  which  condemns  the  mass  of  mankind  to  want  and 
wretchedness,  and  even  to  sympathize  with  suffering,  wears  the  aspect  of 
murmuring  against  the  decrees  of  God. 

According  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  Mai  thus,  if  we  look  at  the  three  great 
agencies  in  production,  land,  labor,  and  capital,  and  reflect  that  the  pro- 
portion in  which  each  must  share  in  the  division  of  what  is  produced 
roust  depend  upon  its  relative  scarcity  or  abundance,  we  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  a  fixed  tendency  to  rise  in  the  rent  of  land,  and  a 
fixed  tendency  to  fall  in  the  wages  of  labor.  The  land  in  any  particular 
country  is  a  fixed  quantity,  not  susceptible  of  increase  or  diminution.  The 
number  of  laborers  has  a  constant  capacity  and  tendency  to  increase,  and 
the  ratio  of  this  increase  is  geometrical  and  not  arithmetical ;  that  is  to 
say,  if  population  doubles  in  twenty-five  years,  it  quadruples  in  fifty  yeaiL 
While  labor  is  thus  placed  at  a  constantly  increasing  disadvantage,  ai 
compared  with  land,  it  is  insisted,  that  its  disadvantage,  as  coropved 
with  capital,  must  also  constantly  increase,  although  less  rapidly.  Capital, 
to  be  sure,  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  like  land  ;  under  ordinary  circnn- 
atances,  it  is  an  augmenting  quantity.  The  augmentation  of  capital, 
however,  it  is  insisted,  must  be  slower  than  that  of  the  number  (^  lar 
borers. 

This  theory  of  Dr.  Malthus  seems  to  be  confirmed  in  its  general  resalto 
by  familiar  facts.  Thus  we  know  that  in  England,  where  the  populatioi 
is  exceedingly  dense,  and  the  accumulation  of  capital  enormous,  land-rent 
is  high,  while  wages  and  the  rate  of  interest  for  capital  are  both  low.  It 
her  colonies,  and  in  our  own  country,  on  the  other  hand,  with  abnnd- 
Mice  of  land,  rent  is  low,  while  wages  and  the  rate  of  interest  are  botk 
Wgh. 

That  the  rent,  and  consequently  the  value  of  land,  must  steadily  in- 
orease  with  augmenting  population  and  capital,  cannot  be  denied.  It  it 
by  no  means  certain,  however,  that  this  rise  in  rents  is  at  the  expense  of 
labor — even  partially,  mucli  less  wholly.  If  it  be  true,  as  it  certainly*^ 
that  a  day*8  labor  will  command  as  much  wheat  in  Great  Britain  as  it 
aver  did,  it  cannot  be  at  the  expense  of  labor  that  British  rents  havs 
risen.  The  rise  in  British  rents  may  be  attributed,  with  much  better  ret* 
son,  to  improved  modes  of  agriculture,  better  markets,  the  increase  rf 
eapital  employed  in  agriculture,  and  the  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting the  products  of  agriculture — ^just  as  in  this  country,  lands  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  have  risen,  not  because  the  wages  of  labor  have  been  re* 
duced,  but  because  the  Erie  Canal  has  been  opened,  railroads  have  beea 
built,  reapers  have  been  invented^  and  better  plows  and  harrows  bare  been 
made,  than  in  former  times. 
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The  second  essential  proposition  of  the  Malthusian  theory,  viz. :  that 
the  number  of  laborers  necessarily  increases  faster  than  capital,  rests  upon 
a  basis  far  short  in  strength  of  the  positiveness  with  which  the  proposition 
is  announced. 

It  is  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  while  the  ratio  of  the  multiplication  of 
the  human  species  is  a  steady  one,  that  the  ratio  of  the  multiplication  of 
capital  is  a  diminishing  one ;  that  the  rate  of  profits  and  the  rate  of  inter- 
est constantly  fall ;  that  in  agriculture,  those  lands  are  first  taken  which 
S'eld  the  largest  returns  in  proportion  to  the  investment  of  capital,  and  the 
nds  inferior  by  successive  gradations,  until  at  length  those  soils  are 
reached  which  pay  no  profit. 

It  is  said,  in  the  second  place,  that  while  the  inrTease  of  the  human 
species  is  constant,  the  increase  of  capital  is  subject  to  frequently  recurring 
checks,  such  as  bad  harvests,  war,  conliagratious,  and  other  public  calam- 
ities. 

These  reasonings,  although  doubtless  deserving  of  attention,  fall  far 
short  of  determining,  a  priori,  that  capital  must  increase  more  slowly  than 
the  number  of  laborers.  If  that  is  determined  at  all,  it  must  be  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  by  observation  and  exi)erience.  It  may  be  true  at  one  time 
and  not  at  another;  in  one  country  and  not  in  another.  If  numbers  in- 
crease at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent  per  annum,  it  cannot  bo  demonstrated 
scientifically  that  capital  may  not  mcrease  at  double  that  rate.  The  cir- 
cumstances which  determine  its  increase  are  variable.  They  are  certainly 
more  favorable  when,  as  improvement  advances,  production  is  aided  more 
and  more  by  machinery,  and  new  applications  of  the  powers  of  nature. 
The  inventions  in  spinning  and  weaving  in  1767  and  subsequently,  are 
computed  to  multiply  the  edectiveness  of  labor  fifteenfold,  in  the  manu- 
£scture  of  silk,  linen,  cotton,  and  woolen  fabrics ;  in  all  departments  of 
mechanical  industry,  the  efi'ectiveness  of  labor  has  been  immensely  in- 
creased ;  and,  indeed,  few  processes  are  so  rude  as  not  to  have  received 
facilitation  from  improved  tools  and  instruments.  The  rate  at  which  cap- 
ital may  be  annually  augmented,  must  have  been  increased  by  these  im- 
provements, and  may  be  still  further  increased  by  futher  improvements. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  truth  would  seem  to  be,  not  that  capital  of  necessity 
increases  more  slowly  than  the  number  of  laborers,  but  that  while  there 
are  natural  limits  to  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  human  species^  there 
are  no  such  limits  that  we  know  of  to  the  possible  rate  of  increase  of 
capital. 

Statistics  upon  such  subjects  are  exceedingly  open  to  mistakes,  but  esti- 
mates which  seem  to  be  as  reliable  as  any,  (Seaman's  Progress  of  Nations, 
page  438,)  make  the  personal  property  of  England  and  Wales  eighty 
millions  of  pounds  sterling  in  1770,  and  six  hundred  and  eighteen  millions 
of  pounds  sterling  in  1843 — an  augmoatation  nearly  eightfold;  while 
population  in  the  same  time  only  a  little  more  than  doubled.  In  this 
country  the  increase  of  personal  property  is  doubtless  greater ;  and  in 
both  countries  it  may  be  assumed  that  there  has  been  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  that  sort  of  capital,  which  becomes  so  far  fixed  as  to  take  the 
denomination  of  "  land,"  in  the  wide  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used  by 
political  economists. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  theory  of  Dr.  Mil  thus  assumes  that  the 
capital  and  population  of  a  country  remain  always  within  its  limits  ;  and 
the  theory  fails  to  be  applicable  just  so  far  as  laborers  emigrate  or  capital 
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finds  employment  abroad.  This  migration  of  men  tod  this  transfer  of 
capital,  have  occurred  in  point  of  fact  at  all  ages  of  the  world :  they  are 
now  occurring  upon  a  grander  scale  than  ever  before ;  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  possible  until  that  period,  indefinitely  remote,  when  the  inhtb- 
itable  regions  of  the  globe  shall  be  fully  occupied. 

The  most  extraordinary  fall  in  the  profits  of  capital,  as  evidenced  in  the 
fall  of  the  rate  of  interest,  has  happened  in  Holland,  where  interest  at  one 
period  did  not  exceed  the  rate  of  one  per  cent  per  annum.  There  was  in 
this  case  a  vast  accumulation  of  wealth,  with  a  very  narrow  limitation  of 
the  field  within  which  it  could  be  used.  The  home  territory  of  the  Dutch 
was  small ;  their  colonial  possessions,  although  large,  were  only  opened 
to  certain  companies ;  and  at  the  period  referred  to,  considerable  oppor- 
tunities for  the  foreign  investment  of  capital  did  not  exist.  No  such  fall 
in  the  profits  of  capital  has  ever  occurred  in  England.  British  capital — 
vastly  exceeding  that  of  Holland,  but  reaching  its  culminating  point  at  a 
later  period — has  found  foreign,  and  especially  colonial  outlets,  and  its 
profits  are  certainly  not  falling.  We  observe  the  operation  of  the  same 
causes  and  the  same  principles  in  our  own  country.  The  rate  of  interest 
in  the  old  States  is  kept  up  by  constant  investment  in  the  new.  Western 
States,  counties  and  cities,  Western  railroad  and  other  companies,  are  con- 
stantly competing  with  other  borrowers  of  money  in  our  Atlantic  empo- 
riums. Eastern  capital,  too,  secures  the  Western  rate  of  interest  in  another 
form — by  investment  in  Western  lands,  and  a  consequent  participation  in 
the  rapid  enhancement  of  real  property  at  the  West.  As  a  result,  the 
rate  ot  profits  upon  capital  has  actually  risen  within  thirty  years,  in  a 
marked  degree,  throughout  New  England  and  the  Middle  States. 

It  may  be  said,  that  although  the  foreign  employment  of  capital  keeps 
up  the  rate  of  profits,  that  its  transfer  abroad  does,  nevertheless,  reduce 
the  proportion  of  capital  to  labor  at  home,  and  so  tends  to  lower  wages. 
But,  without  taking  into  the  account  that  the  income  of  capital  employed 
abroad  is  expended  at  home,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  the  for- 
eign employment  of  capital  increases  the  rate  of  profit,  both  upon  the 
capital  so  employed  and  the  capital  kept  at  home;  that  the  increase  of 
capital,  as  a  whole,  is  thereby  promoted,  and  that  by  this  increase  the 
general  interests  of  labor  cannot  fail  to  be  advanced.  Thus,  the  total  of 
British  capital  has  been  augmented  by  the  colonial  employment  of  a  po^ 
tion  of  it;  the  successsive  abstractions  from  home  have  been  compensated 
by  the  more  rapid  increase  of  what  has  been  retained ;  and  the  new  fields 
for  labor,  opened  and  made  available  by  transferred  capital,  have  raised 
wages  at  both  points. 

New  England  has  furnished  incalculable  amounts  of  capital  to  the 
Western  States  within  the  past  fifty  years,  but  has  not  been  impoverished 
thereby.  On  the  contrary,  our  present  population,  and  our  present  po^ 
session  and  employment  of  capital,  would  be  impossible,  if  the  Western 
States  did  not  exist.     There  is  which  scattereth  and  still  increaseth. 

In  reference  to  emigration  as  a  means  of  keeping  up  the  wages  of  li* 
bor,  it  will  suffice  for  that  purpose,  at  a  point  much  short  of  carrying  off 
the  whole  increase  of  laborers.  If  it  carries  oflf  the  excess  of  the  increase 
of  laborers  above  the  increase  of  capital,  the  equilibrium  between  capital 
and  labor  will  be  maintained,  and  wages  will  not  fall.  If  emigration  does 
more  than  this,  wages  will  rise.  The  extent  to  which  emigration  may  he 
carried  is  uncertain ;  but  as  it  does  now,  from  many  countries,  far  exceed 
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what  was  possible  half  a  century  since,  so  another  half  century  may  give 
it  an  expansion  of  which  we  do  not  now  conceive.  Since  1846  it  has  aver- 
aged, from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  about  three  hundred  thousand  souls 
per  annum,  being  nearly  the  whole  natural  increase  of  population  in  that 
kingdom. 

The  expense  of  emigration  consists  of  two  parts — that  of  the  voyage  or 
journey,  and  that  of  the  temporary  provision  for  the  emigrant  before  he 
acquires  the  means  of  subsistence  in  his  new  abode.  The  European  emi- 
grant finds  both  branches  of  expenditure  reduced,  and  further  ameliora- 
tions are  passible.  The  passage  of  the  ocean  has  been  shortened  in  time, 
lessened  in  expense,  and  improved  in  respect  to  both  comfort  and  safety ; 
and  the  constant  improvements  in  navigation  assure  us  that  further  advan- 
tages will  be  attained. 

In  reference  to  the  settlement  of  the  emigrant,  under  many  circum- 
stances more  expensive  than  his  voyage,  the  situation  of  the  countries  re- 
ceiving emigration  contrasts  wonderfully  with  what  it  was  two  centuries 
ago.  In  Canada,  the  United  States,  Australia,  and  many  other  countries, 
the  new-comer,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  bring  the  means  of  subsisting 
until  he  can  raise  a  crop,  and  arms  to  repel  the  attacks  of  barbarous 
tribes,  finds  well  organized  communities  ready  to  receive  him,  and  enters 
into  employment,  either  at  once  or  after  only  a  brief  delay.  In  respect  to 
our  own  country,  where  the  emigration  from  the  Atlantic  States  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  although  by  land  routes  and  to  some  extent  by 
successive  stages,  is  precisely  similar  in  motives  and  results  to  that  from 
Great  Britain  to  her  trans-marine  colonies, — how  marked  has  been  the 
improvement  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  !  In  comparison  with 
the  toilsome,  tedious,  and  expensive  journey  to  the  State  of  Ohio  by 
wagons,  as  the  present  generation  may  recollect  it,  the  rapidity  and  cheap- 
ness with  which  our  Territories,  even  beyond  the  Mississippi,  may  now  be 
reached,  are  truly  amazing. 

In  fine,  while  the  greater  relative  increase  of  laborers  in  any  given 
country — as  compared  with  capital — cannot  b6  established  in  theory  as  a 
necessary  truth,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  undoubtedly  subject  to  many 
exceptions,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  plain  that  the  Malthusian  theory  is  only  ap- 
plicable to  nations  from  which  the  fiow  of  capital  and  population  is  inter- 
dicted— or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  not  applicable  at  all  in  the  condition 
in  which  the  world  is,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  be,  through  unnum- 
bered centuries.  "  Sufficient  unto  the  day,  is  the  evil  thereof."  The  pro- 
portion of  the  surface  of  the  globe  really  occupied,  as  compared  with  what 
18  not  so,  is  so  exceedingly  small  that  the  earth  may  almost  be  said  to  lie 
before  us  virgin  and  intact,  as  it  did  before  our  first  parents,  when  they 
were  commanded  to  multiply  and  replenish  it.  South  America  alone  has 
ample  room  and  verge  enough  for  the  whole  present  population  of  the 
globe. 

Imagine  the  space  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rocky  Mountains ; 
imagine  those  land-marks  extended  beyond  the  Canadas  to  the  regions  of 
perpetual  frost ;  imagine  the  whole  area  so  inclosed,  widening  as  you  go 
northward  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, — you  will  then  have  imagined  a  ter- 
ritory only  equal  to  that  of  New  Holland,  which  has  just  half  the  civilized 
population  to  be  found  in  Massachusetts,  which  it  exceeds  four  hundred 
times  in  extent  1  Large  portions  of  Asia  and  Africa  are  substantially  un- 
occupied.   Even  Europe  is  not  filled.    Russia  invites  and  receives  emigra- 
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tion.  Hungary,  the  Danubian  Principalities,  European  Turkey — magnifi- 
cent countries — are  pininpf  for  the  want  of  people.  Within  a  few  months, 
old  Spain  has  offered  bounties  for  the  settlement  of  her  vacant  lands. 

PremisinjiJ  thus  much  by  way  of  theory,  as  to  the  relations  of  hmd, 
labor,  and  capital,  let  us  consider  if  it  be  true  in  point  of  fact,  that  the 
progress  of  nations  in  civilization  and  j)opulation,  is  marked  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  extent  and  intensity  of  poverty ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  we 
only  attain  opulence  and  refinement  at  the  fearful  cost  of  degrading  and 
renderinu  miserable,  the  mass  of  our  fellow-men. 

In  the  first  place  civilization  creates  wealth,  and  not  poverty.  Destitu- 
tion, the  exceptional  condition  of  civilized  life,  is  the  universal  condition 
of  savauje  life.  Even  if  it  does  not  bring  wealth  or  comfort  to  all,  civili- 
zation brings  the  one  or  the  other  to  vast  numbers,  and  so  must  be  an  im- 
provement upon  a  state,  of  which  universal  want  is  the  characteristic 
Inadequate  shelter,  insuflficient  clothing,  insufiScient  and  unwholesome 
food,  a  total  want  of  skillful  medical  attendance,  the  condemnation  of  the 
female  sex  to  unsuitable  labors,  the  abandonment  of  the  old  and  infirm, 
and  fre(piently  recurring  famine;  all  these  are  the  unvarying  concomi- 
itants  of  barbarous  life,  except  in  climates  where  the  support  of  human 
existence  requires  no  labor  and  no  forethought  We  know  that  greater 
proportionate  numbers  perisheil  by  famine  among  the  native  races  of  this 
country,  than  have  been  swept  away  by  that  calamity  in  densely  popn- 
lated  China.  Savage  life  has  many  attractions  in  poetry  and  fancy;  very 
few  in  the  domain  of  sober  fact. 

We  may  in  Europe  compare  civilization  in  different  degrees  of  ad- 
vancement, and  j)opulation8  in  different  degrees  of  density,  where  the  re- 
ligion and  other  general  characteristics  are  the  same.  We  may  compare 
the  Russian,  the  Pole,  and  the  Hungarian,  with  the  German,  the  Frendi- 
man,  and  the  Englishman.  Certainly,  the  comparison  does  not  teach  ns, 
that  sparseness  of  population  is  necessarily  coexistent  with  general  com- 
fort. Wages  are  the  lowest  where  the  number  of  laborers  is  me  least,  and 
this  is  only  another  mode  of  stating  the  fact,  that  the  number  of  laboren 
ia  least  where  where  the  capital  which  employs  labor  is  the  least  Ad- 
vancing population  is  at  once  the  result  and  sign  of  prosperity.  Capital 
being  the  fund  out  of  which  labor  is  paid,  wages  are  always  low  in  sparse- 
ly populated,  agricultural  countries,  comparatively  destitute  of  capital, 
such  as  we  see  in  Eastern  Europe.  Indeed,  wages  are  hardly  paid  at  all 
in  those  countries,  the  laborer  being  a  slave,  or  surf,  such  as  he  was  in 
Western  Europe  in  feudal  times,  and  such  as  he  would  have  remained  to 
this  day,  but  for  Commerce,  manufactures,  the  growth  of  cities,  and  the 
increase  of  wealth ;  just  as  he  would  have  remained,  in  short,  but  for  that 
civilization  without  which  labor  cannot  be  employed  and  wages  cannot 
be  paid. 

Comparing  the  same  countries,  at  different  periods  of  time,  we  arrive  ai 
similar  conclusions. 

The  civilization  of  the  present  times,  the  civilization  of  macbinery  and 
the  steam-engine,  our  civilization,  in  fine,  in  all  the  peculiar  characteristiei 
which  distinguish  it  from  former  epochs,  is  of  very  modem  date;  in  6ct» 
not  quite  three  generations  old.  The  spinning  jenny  was  invented  ib 
17C7,  the  spinning  frame  in  1769,  the  carding  machine  in  1772,  and  tbi 
power-loom  in  1785;  prior  to  which  times,  with  the  exception  of  apa^ 
tial  use  of  the  flying  shuttle,  itself  an  invention  going  back  only  to  1738| 
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all  the  operations  by  which  textile  fabrics  are  produced,  were  by  manual 
labor,  aided  only  by  the  distaff  and  spindle,  or  one-thread  wheel,  and  the 
hand-loom.  The  steam-engine  was  not  improved  and  adapted  to  practical 
working  by  Watts  until  1769,  between  which  time  and  1790,  it  got  into 
general  use.  The  processes  of  rolling  and  hammering  iron  by  machinery 
were  discovered  in  1783  and -1784.  ITie  iron  business  has  grown  up  al- 
most wholly  within  eighty  years,  and,  in  England,  anything  like  its  pres- 
ent magnitude  would  be  impossible  without  the  steam-engine,  because 
without  power,  coals  could  not  be  raised  and  iron  cOuld  not  be  smelted. 
In  1740  Great  Britain  produced  only  17,350  tons  of  pig  iron;  in  1760 
only  22,000  tons;  even  in  1788  only  68,300  tons;  now,  ?,500,000  tons. 

Let  us  consider  what  has  been  the  condition  of  labor  in  Western  Eu- 
Poj>e  during  this  modem  epoch,  as  compared  with  preceding  times. 

The  middle  ages  were  marked,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  by  extreme  general  want  and  frequent  famines.  Population 
was  about  stationary — itself  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  general  misery  of 
the  people.  All  accounts  we  have  of  the  wages  of  labor,  compared  with 
the  price  of  commodities,  prove,  that  not  only  did  the  laborer  frequently 
die  of  starvation,  but  that  he  never  reached  a  condition  of  tolerable  comfort. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  says  :  "The  frequency  of  famines,  and  the  excessive 
fluetuations  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  were  among  the  most  wide-wasting 
evils  which  afflicted  the  middle  ages.  The  pestilential  fevers  which  raged 
with  such  malignity,  may,  in  part,  be  attributed  to  want  of  food,  fuel,  air, 
and  clothing;  to  towns  crowded  and  filthy,  as  well  as  to  the  low  state  of 
medical  knowledge."  Hallam,  and  indeed  all  other  writers  who  liave  in- 
Testigated  the  subject,  give  us  the  same  accounts.  McCulloch  enumerates 
twenty-three  plagues  and  famines  in  England,  commencing  with  1407  and 
tenninating  with  1665.  The  plagues  of  159'^,  1625,  l(i3(»,  and  1«65, 
swept  away  a  proportion  of  the  population  of  London,  amounting  at  those 
respective  periods  to  24  percent,  3 1  per  cent,  13  per  cent,  and  43  per  cent. 
According  to  the  same  authority,  wheat  flour  was  used  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  only  by  the  rich ;  their  servants  and  the  com- 
mon people  subsisting  on  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  Even  as  late  as  1 758,  it 
was  ascertained  that  only  one-half  of  the  people  subsisted  on  wheat  flour, 
whereas  at  this  day  the  quantity  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  in  proportion 
to  population,  is  fifty  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  free  states  of  this  Union. 
The  mortality  in  Great  Britain  two  centuries  ago  was  double  what  it  is 
now.  It  has  been  diminished  one- third -within  seventy-five  years.  In- 
deed the  statement  that  well  employed  artisans  enjoy  more  real  comforts 
now  than  the  nobility  did  in  the  fifteenth  century,  will  hardly  appear  ab- 
surd, when  we  recollect  that  chimneys  did  not  come  into  use  until  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  that  glass  windows  were  not  introduced  into  the  better 
class  of  farm-houses,  until  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  that  iron  stoves  were  not  made  frequently,  if  at  all,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century.  With  increasing  numbers  there  has 
been  a  still  greater  increase  of  food.  The  wheat  crop  of  England  and 
Wales  was  raised  from  thirty  millions  of  bushels  in  1770,  to  one  hundred 
millions  of  bushels  in  1835.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  France,  where 
in  1760  the  crop  of  grain  of  all  kinds  was  12f  bushels  to  each  person, 
and  is  now  15^  bushels;  the  population  in  the  meantime  having  nearly 
doubled.  The  scenes  of  the  Irish  famine  of  1847,  which  were  common 
in  Europe  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
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have  become  impossible,  with  improved  modes  of  communication  and  in- 
creased wealth. 

It  was  the  introduction  of  improved  processes  in  manufacturing  and 
mining  which  made  labor  valuable  and  productive,  and  thereby  increased 
wages ;  which  increased  the  sum  total  of  production,  and  thereby  increas- 
ed the  share  of  reward  of  all  the  agencies  concerned  in  production.  We 
know  familiarly,  tliat,  at  the  same  period,  rude  labor  is  less  paid  than 
skillful  labor ;  the  agricultural  laborer  less  than  the  artisan.  •  In  the  rise 
of  inventions  and  improved  processes,  the  almo.'*t  invariable  rule  is,  that 
the  reduction  of  price  in  the  article  produced,  is  not  so  great  as  the  saving 
of  labor  and  the  reduction  of  cost,  until  after  a  considerable  time  has 
elapsed.  In  the  meanwhile,  there  is  a  profit,  oftentimes  large,  which  is 
divided  between  the  master  manufacturer  and  the  laborer,  in  a  proportion 
not  always  just,  but  still  leaving  an  advantage  to  labor. 

The  wages  of  certain  mechanics  and  the  priced  of  provisions  and  other 
articles,  as  paid  and  recorded  at  the  Greenwich  Hospital  for  a  century, 
from  1730  to  1830,  exhibit  results  which  may  be  taken  as  true  generally 
of  labor  in  England.  The  increase  in  wages  is  a  fraction  more  than  one 
hundred  per  cent ;  the  increase  in  the  price  of  bread  and  meats  in  the 
same  time,  is  a  fraction  less  than  one  hundred  per  cent;  but  the  prices 
of  coal,  salt,  clothing,  and  other  articles,  are  so  much  reduced  at  the  latter 
period,  as  upon  the  whole,  to  give  to  labor  a  double  command  over  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 

Dr.  Malthus  enters  into  an  elaborate  estimate  of  the  wages  of  agricul- 
tural laborers  in  England,  during  a  period  of  five  hundred  years  prior  to 
1811,  in  connection  with  the  prices  of  wheat;  deducing  therefrom  what 
political  economists  call  the  "  com  wages^'^  that  is,  the  amount  of  wheat 
obtainable  for  a  day's  work.  With  occasional  fluctuations  in  particular 
years,  the  quantity  of  wheat  purchasable  with  one  day's  labor,  does  not 
appear  to  have  varied  much  in  that  long  period,  being  a  little  short  of 
one  peck.  According  to  the  same  authority,  the  same  steadiness  exhibit- 
ed itself  in  France  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries;  the 
"  corn  wages "  of  the  French  laborer  being  a  little  les§,  however,  than 
those  of  the  English  laborer.  In  both  countries,  wages,  reckoned  in  money, 
had  largely  advanced,  and  in  connection  with  the  fall  in  the  prices  of 
manufactures,  the  power  of  the  laborer  over  the  comforts  of  life  must  have 
correspondingly  increased.  In  both,  the  laborer  fescapes,  in  modern  times, 
those  tluctuations  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which  afflicted  the  middle  aces," 
which  Sir  James  Mackintosh  characterizes  as  ^^  excessive^''  but  which  he 
might  well  have  characterized  as  terrible,  looking  to  their  effects  upon  the 
condition  of  the  poor.  The  table  of  British  prices  shows  many  years  in 
which  the  price  of  wheat  was  double,  treble,  and  fourfold  what  it  has  been 
at  any  time  during  the  last  century;  in  one  year,  1270,  when  it  is  said 
that  many  parents  devoured  their  own  children,  wheat  was  (reckoned 
in  our  money)  twenty-five  dollars  per  bushel ;  not  unfrequently  the  price 
was  four  times  as  much  before  harvest  as  afterwards,  a  fluctuation  im- 
possible when  capital  exists  to  hold  stocks  and  make  provision  for  the 
future. 

Within  the  last  half  century,  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  Brit- 
ish labor  has  been  great  and  unmistakeable. 

The  following  appear  to  have  been  the  weekly  wages  paid  to  certain 
mechanics  at  Greenwich  Hospital  in  1800  and  1836  : — 
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1800.  1816. 

Curpentera ISa.  29!^.    8d. 

Bricklayers. 18t.  268.    9d. 

Plumbers 198.  30a. 

During  this  period  wheat  bad  fallen  in  price. 

The  weekly  wages  of  printers  (compositors)  had  risen,  in  the  same  time, 
from  408.  to  48s.  at  whicn  rate  they  were  maintained  in  1861,  according 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review, 

From  this  last  authority,  I  make  the  following  statement  of  the  weekly 
wages,  reckoned  in  money,  and  in  flour  and  meat,  of  spinners  of  cotton- 
yarn  No.  200,  at  three  differe  t  periods : — 

Money.  Lbs.  of  flour.  Lbs.  fh>sb  meat.  Hours  labor. 

1804 828.     6d.  117  62  74 

18.H8 428.     9d.  267  86  69 

1860 40fl.  820  86  60 

From  1800  to  1850,  coffee  had  fallen  in  England  from  200s.  per  cwt 
to  1178.;  tea  had  fallen  from  58.  per  pound  to  3s.  4d. ;  sugar  had  fallen 
from  80s.  per  cwt  to  41s.;  printed  calico  had  fallen  from  28s.  per  piece 
of  twenty-nine  yards  to  6s.  6s.;  Irish  linen  had  fallen  from  38.  2d.  per 
yard  to  Is.  2d. 

Wages  in  Great  Britain  are  low,  but  they  are  really  higher  than  ever 
before,  and  on  the  whole  are  still  improving.  Notwithstanding  the  nu- 
merous and  distressing  instances  of  hardship,  the  laboring  classes  have  an 
increasing  surplus  of  earnings  above  their  necessary  wants,  which  they 
save  or  expend  in  luxuries,  according  to  their  several  habits  and  disposi- 
tions. The  returns  of  the  savings  banks  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland, 
for  1848,  compared  with  1830,  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  depos- 
itors from  412,217  to  970,825;  and  an  increase  in  the  amount  deposited 
from  £13,507,568  to  £27,034,026.  This  shows  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
saved,  and  that  the  amount  saved  is  increasing.  There  is  proof,  also,  that 
there  is  a  vast  amount  expended  needlessly  and  injuriously ;  and  this,  al- 
though to  be  regretted  in  one  aspect  of  it,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
laborers  of  Great  Britain  are  by  no  means  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 

Mr.  Porter,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Association  in  August, 
1860,  makes  the  following  calculation  of  the  sums  expended  annually  in 
Great  Britain  for  certain  articles : — 

Ram.  gin.  aod  whisky £20,810,208 

Beer  and  porter 26,.S88.166 

Tobarco 7.218,242 

Total £68,411,616 

Mr.  Porter  excludes  from  the  computation  brandy  and  wines,  as  being  used 
principally  by  the  rich.  We  have,  then,  an  aggregate  of  fifty-tliree  mil- 
lions sterling  expended  mainly  by  the  laboring  classes  for  articles  of  mere 
luxury ;  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  peace  taxation  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  double  the  interest  of  the  British  national  debt. 

The  difficulty  of  enlisting  soldiers  for  the  present  war  arises  from  the 
improved  condition  of  labor  in  Great  Britain,  and  from  no  other  cause. 
Population  has  increased,  but  the  number  ready  to  fight  for  sixpence  a  day 
baa  fallen  off.  England  had  soldiers  enough  for  her  twenty  years'  strug- 
gle with  the  first  Napoleon,  but  her  recruiting  sergeants  can  only  succeed 
now  when  supported  by  the  potent  arguments  of  doubled  pay  and  increased 
bounties. 
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Those  who  prosecute  inquiries  in  reference  to  English  labor  may  benii»- 
led  as  to  its  present  condition  by^  quite  recent  authorities,  unless  spedil 
attention  is  paid  to  dates.  Thus,  those  cellars  in  Liverpool,  foul  witnvics 
and  ili.^ease,  which  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  Parliamentary  re- 
ports of  1830,  have  ceased  to  exist;  the  law  now  not  permitting  theirwe 
as  abo^ies  for  human  beings.  Recent  legislation  in  respect  to  factories  hts 
corrected  many  abuses  in  the  employment  of  children,  by  fixing  a  mini- 
mum ajjfe,  and  limiting  the  hours  of  labor.  So,  too,  until  within  two  or 
three  years,  England  has  been  flooded  with  destitute  Irish,  reducing  the 
wa«f'*!*  of  lab»r,  and  forming  the  worst  feature  in  the  filth  and  misery  of 
Euiclish  cities.  The  providential  events  of  1847,  the  impetus  given  br 
them  to  Irish  emii^ration,  and  that  admirable  series  of  measures,  of  which 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Act  is  one,  devised  under  the  administration  of 
Irelan  i  by  Lord  Clarendon,  have  so  changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  that 
country,  that  we  may  even  hope  that  it  will  afford  scope  for  labor  from 
other  ports  of  the  British  Empire,  instead  of  desolating  them  by  its  swanni 
of  bet/orars,  as  it  has  done  in  times  past. 

In  our  own  country  all  circumstances  favor  an  advance  in  the  conditiott 
of  labor.  Our  area,  so  far  as  the  present  and  many  succeeding  generations 
are  concerned,  is  practically  boundless,  even  if  it  does  not  receive  any  of 
those  further  enlargements,  to  which  a  "manifest  destiny"  is  supposed  to 
point.  The  facilities  for  movement  from  one  portion  of  it  to  another  are 
so  great,  that  labor  may  easily  and  promptly  avail  itself  of  the  best  mar- 
ket. Rapid  as  is  the  augmentation  of  numbers  from  natural  increase  and 
foreign  inunigration,  the  increase  of  capital  is  undoubtedly  still  greater.* 
Wages  have  risen  conspicuously,  and  in  some  instances  have  doubled  with- 
in a  generation,  reckoned  in  money ;  and  reckoned,  as  they  should,  in 
command  over  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  the  rise  has  been  still 
greater.  Young  men  in  service  as  farm  laborers  in  New  England,  twentjr- 
nve  years  ago,  did  not  receive  more  than  eight  dollars  per  month.  In 
that,  or  similar  employments,  they  can  now  earn  twice  that  amount,  and 
as  board  is  included,  they  are  unaffected  by  any  rise  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  price  of  food.  Nearly  all  manufactured  goods,  of  necessity  or  con- 
venience, have  been  greatly  reduced  in  cost  The  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  labor  has  been  general,  affecting  all  employments  and  both 
sexes. 

A  "  Boston  merchant,"  writing  for  Hunt's  Merchants*  Magazine  in  1848, 
and  givinir  his  mercantile  experience  during  a  period  of  forty-six  yeait) 
says : — **  When  I  commenced  trade  in  a  country  town,  I  retailed  Engli^ 
chintz  prints  for  seventy-five  cents  per  yard,  and  the  purchaser,  perhi^x, 
was  a  ji^irl,  who  could  get  for  a  week's  service  no  more  than  fifty  cents. 
The  having  of  such  a  new  gown  was  apparently  of  as  much  consequence 
to  her,  as  the  building  of  a  new  barn  would  be  to  a  farmer.  The  same 
class  of  girls  now  can  get  $1  75  to  ^2  per  week,  and  purchase  as  goods 
gown  of  American  manufacture  for  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per  yard.** 

*  AUtheatiititticU  wriu^rs  upon  this  subject,  whom  I  hare  consolted,  make  tbe  Inoraaieer 
wealth,  rval  aii«i  uarsonHl.  much  more  rapid  tlnin  that  of  popaiatlon,  and  thia  Increaae  oT  waaM 
aeeras  lu  b»f  rr-iaivuly  Kreatest  where  populalioD  is  must  deos^,  aa  in  Rhcxle  Ittlaod  and  M— ift» 
sella.  Ill  thH  l»uivr  Statp  the  avi^rage  amount  of  profwrty  to  each  p^ra-m  haa  riaiMi  from  one  kaa* 
dred  and  aixlHtin  dollars,  in  1790,  to  six  hnii>lre-l  and  on«  doliars.  m  ItUtl.  la  M.floe  Hie  aveiiSi 
anioiirti  or  (ir.iufriy,  rnnl  luid  ptfr^jiiai,  «vh4  H:tliinattid,iii  17di,  at  seir«fit)Hwo  didlara;  In  iajO,Ssf 
manes'iintus  it  hx  two  htindmd  and  thirty  dollars.  At  this  time,  ihe  timnage  atone  of  f 
wu  i*d  ^|  vtf  aa  average  of  property  to  each  peraun  in  it  equal  to  the  tMlimate  oT  all  aurU  of  | 
In  l<Ui. 
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Books  have  been  cheapened ;  locomotion  has  been  cheapened,  perhaps, 
more  than  anything  else,  and  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  travel  there- 
by brought  within  the  reach  of  vast  numbers  to  whom  travel  was  formerly 
impossible.  To  detail  the  progress  of  American  society,  not  merely  in 
aggregate  wealth,  but  in  the  general  diffusion  of  comfort  and  enjoyment, 
would  be  to  write  a  history  of  the  times.  It  is  sufficient,  that  it  abund- 
antly appears  in  our  example,  that  increasing  population  has  no  necessary 
connection  with  increasing  poverty,  or  a  retrograding  condition  of  labor. 
but  may  co-exist  with  a  high  and  advancing  degree  of  general  prosperity. 

The  same  causes,  whatever  they  be,  which  have  raised  the  wages  of  la- 
bor in  the  free  States  of  this  Union,  have  raised  the  value  and  market 
price  of  slaves  in  our  Southern  States;  or  at  any  rate,  what  is  practically 
the  same  thing,  the  price  of  slaves  in  the  one  has  been  enhanced  by  the 
rise  in  wages  in  the  other.  The  price  of  slave  property  in  the  United 
States  has  doubled  within  twenty-Uve  years ;  it  has  risen  30  per  cent  with- 
in five  years.  Slaves,  in  the  aggregate,  including  both  sexes  and  all  ages 
Mid  conditions,  are  computed  to  be  worth,  on  an  average,  ^\q  hundred 
dollars  each.*  An  able-bodied  man  is  worth  one  thousand  dollars,  and  if 
he  has  any  special  skill,  as  a  mechanic  or  otherwise,  he  is  worth  a  good 
deal  more.  A  well-informed  writer  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Afondes  for 
1864,  computes  the  value  of  a  Russian  serf,  fit  for  military  duty,  at  one 
thousand  francs,  less  than  one-fifth  the  value  of  a  Virginian  negro.  Some 
estimates  make  the  value  of  a  Russian  serf  greater,  especially  in  the  west^ 
em  provinces.  These  facts  show  that  the  system  of  Southern  slavery  is 
in  a  high  condition  of  vigor,  and  that,  contrary  to  opinions  heretofore 
generally  prevalent,  it  may  possibly  be  maintained  in  that  condition  during 
an  indefinite  period. 

The  Malthusian  theory  being  the  received  doctrine  of  the  books  and 
the  schools,  it  has  been  treated  as  settled,  that  negro  slavery  must  die  out 
from  the  inevitable  fall  in  the  value  of  labor.  Wliatever  manifestations 
of  vitality  it  may  have  given,  have  been  ascribed  to  exceptional  causes, 
Mich  as  the  discovery  of  Whitney's  cotton-gin,  and  the  opening  of  new 
cotton  fields.  This  was  the  substance,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  this  subject, 
of  Mr.  Webster's  speech  (well  known  by  its  date)  of  the  7th  of  March, 
1860.  Mr.  Clay,  in  1844,  brings  forward  the  proposition  that  slavery 
must  cease  at  no  distant  day,  "  from  the  laws  of  population,"  as  a  well- 
recognized  and  established  truth.  Mr.  George  Tucker,  Professor  of  Polit- 
ical Economy  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  in  his  work  published  in  1843, 
entitled  "  Progress  of  the  United  States,"  says : — "  The  population  of  the 
•lave-holding  States,  at  its  present  rate  of  increase,  and  even  at  a  reduced 
rate,  will  in  no  long  time  have  reached  that  moderate  degree  of  density, 
which  supposes  all  their  most  productive  lands  taken  into  cultivation.  As 
soon  as  that  point  is  reached,  the  price  of  labor,  as  compared  with  the 
means  of  subsistance,  will  begin  to  fall,  according  to  the  great  law  of  hu- 
man destiny,  so  ably  developed  by  Malthus.  ♦  ♦  *  *  In  this  pro- 
gressive declension  of  its  value,  labor  will  finally  attain  a  price  so  low  that 

*  FMintB,  In  hit  Profrettt  of  Xalionsy  page  617,  atatoa  thai  ^*  prior  to  1790,  the  arenige  value  of 
!!•▼«•  WM  leas  than  one  hundred  dolUra.'^  By  official  valualious  in  Maryland  and  North  Carolina, 
■lade  to  1HI3,  and  IntendtMl  to  bo  true  and  actual  valaatiooa,  the  arerage  value  of  Blavtta  was  fixed 
t»  Maiyhmd  at  otNB  hundred  and  tbiriy  dollnra,  aiiu  iii  North  CHroiinx  at  one  hundred  andniuetf 
tfollar*.  In  1850,  the  range  of  thn  nven^ru  value  of  slavos  in  the  different  States  Wha  frora  three  to 
Ibar  hiindred  duliars.  In  adapilng  a  present  average  vuliiMiioii  of  five  nutiured  doilarm  i  have  fol- 
Iraad  the  Lexington  (Mii«ouri)  AddreMi  of  September,  18J5,  which  ia  cuntlrmHl  by  extensive  sales 
I  lA  Ui*f  Mew  Orleans  and  Charleston  (S.  C.)  markets,  and  other  inrormalioo. 
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the  earnings  of  a  slave  will  not  repay  the  cost  of  raising  him,  when,  of 
course,  his  master  will  consider  him  as  a  burdensome  charge,  rather  than 
as  a  source  of  profit;  and  as  the  same  decline  in  the  value  of  labor  once 
liberated  the  villeins  or  serfs  of  Western  Europe,  and  will  liberate  the 
serfs  of  Russia,  so  must  it  put  an  end  to  slavery  in  the  United  States, 
should  it  be  terminated  in  no  other  way." 

Mr.  Tucker  says  that  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  "euthanasia"  of  ne- 
gro slavery,  and  he  fixes,  by  a  series  of  calculations,  eighty  years  from  the 
time  he  wrote  as  the  probable  duration  of  slavery,  subject  to  be  enlarged 
by  various  circumstances,  such  as  the  application  of  slave  labor  to  maoa- 
factures,  and  the  opening  of  new  territories  to  slave  immigration.  Uii 
views  are  probably  not  more  sound  than  those  of  David  Hume  in  the  last 
century,  upon  the  *^  euthanasia  "  of  the  British  constitution,  liis  illustra- 
tion is  certainly  made  up  for  the  occasion.  The  abolition  of  serfdom  in 
Western  Europe  was  a  political  movement,  having  no  reference  to  econom- 
ical reasons,  just  as  it  has  been,  in  our  own  times,  in  Gallicia  and  else- 
where in  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  of  Austria.  There  is  not  a  parti- 
cle of  evidence,  and  no  semblance  or  color  of  evidence,  that  it  grew  out 
of  a  fall  in  the  value  in  labor ;  and,  indeed,  comparing  the  period  subse- 
quent with  the  period  prior  to  its  occurence,  we  observe  an  increase  in 
both  value  and  wages  of  labor. 

What  is  certain,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  respect  to  slavery  in  the  United 
States  is,  that  as  yet  there  has  been  no  progress  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Tucker,  but  that  the  progress  has  been  in  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  direction,  and  still  continues  to  be  so.  John  Randolph 
said  of  the  condition  of  things  in  his  time,  that  it  took  all  the  com  to  feed 
the  hogs,  and  all  the  hogs  to  teed  the  negroes,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
left  for  the  master,  and  that  unless  the  slaves  ran  away  from  the  masters, 
the  masters  would  be  obliged  to  run  away  from  the  slaves.  The  present 
condition  of  things  in  Virginia  is  quite  the  reverse  of  this.  The  binding 
and  working  of  slaves  are  highly  remunerative  to  their  owner,  whatever 
they  may  be  to  the  community.  The  annual  export  of  slaves  from  that 
State  amounts  to  six  millions  of  dollars,  and  we  certainly  hear  nothing  of 
fugitive  masters,  whatever  we  may  hear  of  fugitive  slaves.  It  may  be 
suspected  that  the  increased  attachment  to  the  system  of  slavery  at  this 
day  arises  quite  as  much  out  of  the  increase  of  its  profits  as  out  of  reaction 
against  the  assaults  of  abolitionists,  and  more  especially  as  abolitionism, 
which  was  universal  at  the  epoch  of  the  Revolution,  has  been  steadily  de- 
clining down  to  the  present  time. 

If  the  system  of  slavery  is  as  unfavorable  to  the  increase  of  wealth  as 
it  is  generally  supposed  to  be,  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  the  pro- 
gress of  things  might  not  be  such  as  Air.  Tucker  indicates,  under  tliat sys- 
tem, in  a  community  left  entirely  to  itself;  or,  in  other  words,  whether,  in 
such  a  community,  the  number  ot  slaves  gaining  constantly  upon  both 
capital  an<l  land,  might  not  result  in  a  constant  depreciation  of  their  value. 
Such,  however,  is  the  intimate  connection  of  all  countries  having  relations 
with  Commerce,  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  equilibrium  in  the  value  of 
both  capital  and  labor  in  all  of  them.  The  price  of  slaves  is  said  to  have 
doubled  in  Brazil  within  the  last  fv\Q  years ;  a  result  due,  only  in  part,  to 
the  interruption  of  the  African  slave  trade.  The  vast  enterprises,  based 
upon  the  vast  capital  of  modern  times,  are  felt,  in  their  calls  for  labor,  in 
the  most  distant  regions.     It  is  in  obedience  to  their  irresistible  and  insa- 
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liable  demands,  that  the  untiappj  coolies  of  the  East  now  pine  in  the 
Christian  islands,  in  the  Antilles  and  in  the  Guianas.  Between  the  free 
and  slave  States  of  this  Union,  the  industrial  relations  are  so  numerous 
and  so  intimate  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  rise  of  wages  in  the 
one  without  a  rise  in  the  value  of  slaves  in  the  other. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  nothing^  in  the  laws  of  human  destiny,  as  devel- 
oped by  history  read  aright,  or  by  sound  and  manly  reasoning,  to  shake 
our  faith  in  the  possible  continued  progress  of  our  race  towards  a  condi- 
tion of  general  and  diffused  happiness.  It  is  not  "star-eyed  science" 
which  has  "  brought  us  back  the  language  of  despair,"  but  a  false  science, 
led  away  by  narrow  inductions,  and  sacrificing  truth  to  dogmatic  general- 
izations. It  is  a  vain  and  babbling  philosophy  which  teaches  that  all  the 
improvements  in  mechanics  and  the  arts,  which  so  amazingly  facilitate  and 
multiply  production,  all  the  discoveries  which  subject  to  our  use  the  ex- 
haustless  energies  of  nature,  and  all  the  researches  in  medicine,  which 
have  stayed  pestilence,  prolonged  life,  and  improved  its  powers,  have  only 
plunged  the  mass  of  mankind  into  a  lower  depth  of  misery.  The  free 
laborers  of  the  European  races,  from  which  we  have  sprung,  are  better 
fed,  better  clad,  and  better  housed  than  their  immediate  progenitors,  as 
they,  in  their  turn,  occupied  a  condition  superior  to  the  villeinage  of  the 
middle  ages.  It  is  not  the  special  sin  of  modern  civilization  that  it  neg- 
lects the  humble,  or  despises  the  poor.  On  the  contrary,  tempered  in  its 
moral  aspects  by  the  benign  influences  of  Christimiity,  it  is  especially 
marked  by  its  tenderness  for  the  weak,  whether  they  be  so  by  sex,  age,  or 
want.  To  the  gorgeous  epoch  of  that  chivalry,  lamented  by  Burke,  in 
which  the  common  people  were  of  less  account  than  the  beasts  which  per- 
ish, has  succeeded  a  better  day,  as  yet  in  its  dawning,  which  has  sought 
out  the  needy  and  afflicted,  ameliorated  criminal  oodes,  abolished  torture, 
suppressed  the  slave  trade,  visited  prisons,  founded  noble  charities,  and 
made  legal  provision  for  the  poor.  Much  has  been  done,  and  much  will 
always  remain  to  be  done.  "The  poor  ye  have  with  you  always."  The 
time  will  never  come  when  the  virtue  of  charity  will  lack  objects  calling 
for  its  exercise.  But  in  view  of  the  progress  and  history  of  mankind,  be- 
nevolence may  contemplate  the  present  with  thankfulness,  and  the  future 
with  hope.  Of  material  and  moral  evils,  how  many  have  been  removed  1 
Of  those  which  remain,  how  large  a  proportion  are  remediable !  From 
the  painted  savage  to  the  civilized  man  is  a  long  interval,  with  many 
steps.  The  interval  may  be  equally  long,  and  the  steps  equally  many,  be- 
fore the  ills  of  life  are  reduced  to  the  small  compass  of  those  which  are 
unavoidable ;  when  intemperance  shall  no  longer  waste  human  strength ; 
when  hope  shall  stay  the  recklessness  of  the  poor,  and  a  better  cultivation 
shall  supersede  the  barbaric  profusion  of  the  rich.  It  is  certain  that  many 
of  the  evils  which  we  now  deplore  were  overlooked  by  former  generations, 
under  the  pressure  of  greater  and  more  urgent  calamities,  and  if  the  per- 
fectibility of  the  human  species  is  a  vain  dream,  the  constant  progress  of 
the  race  is  a  sure  reality. 
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coLomr  or  victoria— popuLATion—iMMioRATioit  mro  victoeia— mroETS  and  Bxroir*— ccrrow 

EKVBNUK— PARIILCLARS  OP  TBB  GOLD  KXPORT8 — dUIPPIIie,  AREITaLR  AKD  CLBARA»Clt— C0R» 
TION  OP  B«NK!«  up  MKLBOrBNB— CODRtB  OP  BXCBANQB— OOLD  PIBLDB— PBOVrcnOH  OP  S4»l>- 
■ORMTKR  MOOBTfi  ruCKP  IN  VICTORIA— IMPORTS  AMD  BXPOETB  OP  B^BCIB  FKOM  IMMS«Vni— 
MBLBOURNR  liTUCK  MARKBT,  BTC,  BTC. 

Mblbohr  MB,  NoTcmber  &,  IttI, 
To  Freeman  Hunt,  Edilftr  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine: — 

Dear  Siu  : — The  communication  which  I  addressed  to  you  in  Septem- 
ber last  year,  touching  on  the  Commerce  of  this  colony,  having  been  con- 
sidered of  sufficient  interest  by  you  to  irive  it  a  place  in  your  valuable 
journal,  I  am  induced  to  send  you  some  further  statistical  matter  bearing 
on  the  same  subject,  as  a  continuation  to  the  facts  and  figures  which  I  then 
had  the  pleasure  to  compile. 

I  shall  confine  myself  entirely  to  this  colony,  (Victoria,)  although,  in 
my  first  letter,  I  touched  slightly  upon  matters  appertaining  to  the  other 
provinces  of  Australia. 

Perhaps  the  population  of  the  country  is  the  item  first  in  iraportaDce— 
in  my  last  1  estimated  the  numbers  at  aOO,000 — it  is  generally  agreed  on 
all  hands  that  there  are  now  350,000  souls  in  the  colony.  By  the  inclowd 
table,  marked  A,  you  will  see  how  these  figures  are  made  up.  It  would 
seem  from  this  that  my  calculation  of  300,000  being  about  the  populi- 
tion  in  September  last  year  was  rather  over  the  mark;  but  at  that  time 
the  census  had  not  been  published,  and  I  could  only  approximate  the  num- 
ber. 

The  inhabitants  of  Melbourne,  Geelong,  <kc.,  are  much  less  than  they 
were  a  twelve-month  ago.  As  new  arrivals  find  so  little  inducement  to 
hang  about  the  seaport  towns,  compared  with  former  times,  Uiey  now  ifr- 
variably  betake  themselves  to  the  interior,  and  no  matter  what  amount  of 
immigration  were  to  take  place,  the  present  numbers  in  this  city  and  Gee- 
long  are  considerably  more  than  the  actual  requirements  of  trade  wonW 
ca  I  for. 

The  inclosed  tables,f  showing  the  amount  of  immigration  into  the  col- 
ony from  its  settlement  to  the  present  time,  will  no  doubt  interest  some  of 
your  numerous  readers ;  they  are  marked  B  and  C.  1  am  indebted  ibr 
these  and  the  table  on  population  to  G.  W.  Rusden,  Esq.,  clerk  to  the  le- 
gislative council,  and  acting  chief  of  the  immigration  department. 

I  had  occasion,  in  my  former  letter,  to  deplore  the  great  sacrifice  of 
merchandise  resulting  from  excessive  shipments ;  it  is  now  my  pleasing 
task  to  communicate  a  completely  altered  and  much  more  satisfactory 
state  of  things.  The  declared  value  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  bttf" 
year  ending  July  5,  1854,  were  respectively  £8,5.>6,008  and  £4,iKH,880; 
for  the  twelve-month  since,  the  former  amounted  to  £\  1,743,984,  and  the 
latter  to  £11,230,494,  (see  accompanying  paper  marked  D.) 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  we  are  gradually  wearing  round  to  a  cent- 
dition  of  prosperity  not  often  seen  in  a  new  country,  viz. :  exports  in  excese 


*  In  the  Merchants^  Mofrazine  for  Februory,  1835,  (vol.  xxxii.,  pages  154  tu  165,)  we  pubHtbfdt 
pAperfroin  the  uimo  rol'ablv  t^ource.  The  writer,  as  we  fctftted  In  our  issue  (or  Murcb,  1^56, (|4f* 
393,)  is  un  bis  rvlurn  to  the  UtiittKl  States. 

f  These  Uble«,  which  were  all  prepared  officiallj  for  Mr.  Train  for  the  MtrekanU*  M^fsit^  v^ 
be  found  appended  to  Ihia  letter. 
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P  imports.  I  <foubt  not  that  hf  July  6,  1856,  when  the  next  rcituniv  Will 
B  ptiblisbed,  this  will  be  shown  in  a  very  marked  degree. 

The  country  is  still  raainly  dependant  on  foreign  supply  for  the  chief 
rtiele  of  food,  and  the  twelve  months  to  July  5,  as  above,  show  the  re- 
eipts  of  flour  as  having  been  27,627  tons.  Of  this  quantity,  Chili  has 
0en  the  principal  source  of  supply,  and  with  the  low  prices  at  her  ship- 
mg  ports,  and  high  rates  ruling  here,  immense  profits  have  been  reaKzedL 
Tiis  market  has  ranged  from  ^30^to  £50  a  ton  during  this  period,  the 
>w«8t  figures  leaving  considerable  margin  on  Chili  flour.  The  exporti 
■enerally,  from  the  United  States  to  this  country,  have  considerably  fkllen 
^  and  flour  has  joined  in  the  diminished  shipments.  There  have  been 
everal  arrivals  from  California  with  breadstufl^,  and  amongst  them  the 
arge  Boston  clippers  -Flying  Arrow  and  Dashing  Wave — rather  a  new 
Itm  in  the  emplojment  of  such  vessels. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  and  my  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  informal 
ion  I  can  gather  from  all  quarters,  that  the  requirements  for  wheat  and 
k>iir  from  other  countries  will  next  year  be  on  a  very  diminished  scale. 
kt  present  no  reliable  information  can  be  obtained  of  the  exact  quantity 
4  ground  under  cultivation  in  Victoria,  but  the  fact  is  well  known  thai 
here  are  a  vast  number  more  acres  sown  in  wheat  and  other  cereals  than 
feMtofore,  and  the  sister  colonies  show  like  results — South  Australia  alone 
uiving  over  100,000  acres  in  wheat  Australian  wheat  is  not  to  be  sur- 
Mttsed  by  tl>e  growth  of  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

These  are  facts  that  should  be  well  borne  in  mind  by  foreign  shippers; 
it  the  same  time,  should  emigration  again  set  in  strongly,  this  market  will 
M  open  for  imports  of  breadstuffs  in  perhaps  a  larger  extent  than  ever. 

The  customs  revenue  collected  is  very  extensive,  and  the  machinery  of 
ifiB  department  of  the  public  service  is  in  a  satisfactory  state.  Paper  in- 
Bloeed,  E,  shows  the  receipts  on  this  head  from  January  to  October  of  thia 
^ear,  both  inclusive,  at  X'982,7o3  2s.  lid. — about  £100,000  per  month. 
Hie  exjwrt  duty  of  2s.  6d.  per  ounce  on  gold  shipped,  is  working  admir- 
ibly,  contrary  to  general  expectation.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  mention 
&  single  case  of  smuggling,  either  at  the  shipping  ports  or  across  the  in- 
Ittld  boundary. 

The  particulars  of  gold  exported  and  duty  received  are  seen  by  the  pa^ 
perF. 

As  the  figuras  in  my  former  letter  extended  only  to  July  and  September 
Itst  year,  I  append  the  total  imports  and  exports  from  difierent  countries 
Eer  the  entire  twelve  months  of  1854  : — 

IMPORTS. 

UmX  Rrftnlo.  firltiih  pos<«e«8ion4.      United  .Siutet.  Forelim  9tatM.  Tbtal. 

eU,07M28  £4,46;i.U4  £997,021  £1,216,116  £17,742,99S 

EXPORTS. 

hmA  Britain,  Brftlnh  poMamloDt.        UiiIumI  spates.  Ponien folates.  Total. 

(10,288/285  £1,372,11)7  £50.^38  £75,961  £11,787,226 

NUMBCR  AND  TONNAOK  OF  VEWJEL8  KNTERID  IN  WARM  DURING   1864. 

QtmaH  nritA^n.         British  pusatw^ions.      UnittKl  -tates.        Foreign  "^tatea.  Total. 

Vo.        Ton4.  Nu.  iiMiH.  Nu.      Tons.  No.       Tons.  No.         Tons. 

$50     849,342        1,716     853,410        78     40/206         163     61,646         2,696     794,604 

CI.RARKD   OUTWARDS. 

Or«Rt  Britain.         Britifli  poa4<>S'i<>ri9.       United  Stales.        Foreign  R(ati>8.  Total. 

Po.         ToMit.  No.  Toiin.  No.       Tons.  No.       Tons.  No.         Tom. 

••       66,876        2,082     682.133        12       4,187         427  195,691         2,6U7     198^87 

TOL.   XXXIV. — NO.   Ill,  27 
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For  the  foregoiDg  statistics  I  am  iodebted  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Childer, 
Collector  of  the  Customs,  whose  courtesy,  and  that  of  the  heads  of 
all  departments  here,  deserves  notice  for  the  promptitude  with  which 
they  are  always  ready  to  furnish  information  connected  with  the  puUie 
sendee. 

The  following  papers,  connected  with  the  banking  business  of  this  city, 
have  been  compiled  expressly  for  me  for  publication  in  the  Merchant^ 
Magazine^  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  pay  my  tribute  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
McArthur,  the  talented  Manager  of  the  Bank  of  Australasia,  for  fumishiog 
me  with  such  interesting  and  valuable  information. 

Now  mark  the  enormous  strides  taken  by  the  colony  in  commercial 
greatness  since  the  discovery  of  gold  I 

At  the  latter  end  of  1851,  the  deposits  in  the  banks  amounted  to 
£820,000 ;  and  the  circulation  of  notes  to  £180,000 ;  together,  £1,000,000; 
while  the  advances  of  the  banks  amounted  to  £74(5,000 ;  and  the  coin 
held  by  them  to  £321,000. 

In  December,  1852,  the  deposits  amounted  to  £4,800,000  ;  and  theci^ 
culation  to  £1,440,000;  together,  £6,240,000;  while  the  total  advances 
of  the  banks  reached  only  £1,580,000;  and  the  coin  on  hand  was  up- 
wards of  £2,000,000. 

In  December,  1853,  the  deposits  were  £6,200,000;  the  circulation, 
£1,900,000;  together,  £8,100,000;  the  advances  by  the  banks  at  thii 
period  being  £3,900,000 ;  and  the  coin  on  hand,  £3,400,000. 

In  December,  1864,  the  deposits  were  £5,000,000;  the  circulation, 
£2,100,000;  together,  £7,100,000. 

The  deposits  have  run  down  this  year,  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
one,  £1,000,000,  caused  by  the  large  remittances  made  to  meet  import 
and  which  also  caused  the  advances  by  the  banks  during  this  year  to  run 
up  to  £6,400,000,  being  in  excess  of  the  previous  year,  £2,500,000.  Th« 
coin,  however,  on  hand  exceeded  £2,300,000. 

On  the  30th  September  of  the  current  year,  the  deposits  in  the  banb 
were  £4,600,000;  the  circulation,  £1,900,000;  together,  £6,500,000; 
and  the  advances,  £5,100,000;  showing  a  decrease  in  the  deposits  and 
circulation  of  £600,000;  and  in  the  advances  of  £1,300,000;  and  the 
coin  on  hand  amounted  to  £2,600,000. 

It  thus  appears  that  at  no  period  under  review  have  the  advances  of 
the  banks  in  the  aggregate  exceeded  the  deposits  and  circulation,  while 
the  coin  held  by  them  has  at  all  times  amounted  to  between  a  third  and 
fourth  of  their  total  liabilities — a  most  satisfactory  proof  of  the  sound 
and  healthy  financial  position  of  the  colony,  and  its  vast  resources,  and  the 
prudence  which  has  been  exercised  by  these  establishments  in  conducting 
their  affairs. 

In  arriving  at  these  conclusions,  I  feel  that  no  man,  at  all  conversant 
with  figures,  although  not  a  practical  banker,  but  will  admit  that  the 
banks,  with  advances  considerably  within  the  deposits  and  circulation,  with 
nearly  a  third  of  their  total  liabilities  always  on  hand  in  coin,  and  their 
capital  and  surplus  profit  also  in  reserve  to  meet  any  contingencies  that 
might  arise,  prove  that  a  sounder  system  of  banking  could  not  be  found 
in  any  country  in  the  world.     The  paper  referred  to  is  marked  G. 

I  also  inclose  another  table,  marked  H,  showing  the  course  of  exchange 
from  1839  to  the  present  time.  This,  I  doubt  not,  will  prove  highly  in- 
teresting to  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  America.     The  present  rate  d 
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1  per  cent  premium,  at  which  the  banks  are  now  selling  their  bills  <m 
London,  is  not  likely  to  continue  for  any  length  of  time,  and  I  believe 
exchange  will  be  at  a  discount  shortly ;  already  there  are  signs  of  a  ple- 
thora of  gold  in  the  market 

While  on  this  subject,  I  may  mention  the  decided  increase  there  is  in 
the  production  of  gold,  and  new  fields  are  constantly  being  discovered ; 
the  principal  of  these  are  at  a  place  called  Fiery  Creek  and  at  Mount 
Blackwood — ^at  the  former  the  **  rush  "  numbers  something  like  40,000 
persons.  The  results  produced  by  quartz  crushing  equal  the  most  san- 
guine expectation,  and  machinery  for  other  mining  purposes  is  being  pretty 
generally  introduced  over  all  the  diggings. 

Mr.  Khull,  our  principal  gold  broker,  has  given  me  a  list  of  the  new 
gold  fields  discovered  since  September,  1854.    They  are — 

Latiitade.  Longttade. 

Howqna,  on  the  Goulboum 87^12'  146°10' 

MountArarat 87  20  142  61 

Skijiitz  Forest 87  64  144  16 

Caledonian 87  86  146  40 

Mount  Blackwood 87  88  144  82 

Fiery  Creek 87  27  148  16 

He  also  furnishes  me  with  the  following  very  interesting  memorandum 
of  some  of  the  various  monster  nuggets  found  on  our  gold  fields.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  what  have  come  to  light : — 

MONSTER   NUGGETS   FOUND   IN   VICTORIA. 

Ko.  1.  M^  31,  1852.  A  pure  nugget,  weighing  336  ounces,  called  the 
Dascombe  Nugget,  from  Bendigo.  This  nugget  was  shown  to  her 
Majesty  by  Messrs.  Herring,  of  London,  to  whom  it  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Herring,  gold  broker,  Melbourne. 

No.  2.  September  18, 1852.  A  pure  nugget,  weighing  340  ounces,  tmrn 
Bendigo. 

No.  3.  October  16, 1852.  Monster  nugget  or  bar  (from  its  shape)  of  gold, 
dug  up  within  ten  yards  of  where  No.  1  was  found,  weighing  564 
ounces.  The  fortunate  finders  were  from  Adelaide.  It  was  about 
two  feet  long  and  five  inches  broad,  entirely  free  from  quartz,  and 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  twisted  or  French  loaf. 

No.  4.  February  5,  1853.  A  lump  of  gold  and  quartz,  weighing  1,620 
ounces,  found  at  Ballarat ;  was  taken  home  in  the  Sarah  Sands 
steamer  by  the  finders,  who  came  out  in  the  Great  Britain  about 
ten  weeks  previously. 

No.  6.  April  7,  1855.  An  84  lb.,  or  1,008  oz.  nugget,  found  at  Fryers 
Creek  ;  shipped  per  Lightning  in  April,  1855. 

No.  6.  April  7, 1855.  Nugget,  weighing  40  lbs.,  or  480  oz.,  found  at  Bal- 
larat ;  shipped  in  Red  Jacket,  May,  1855. 

No.  7.  April  28, 1855.  Nugget,  weighing  48  lbs.,  or  576  oz.,  found  at  Bal- 
larat, and  shipped  in  Red  Jacket,  May,  1855. 

No.  8.  April  28,  1855.  Splendid  quartz  specimen,  weighing  24  lbs.,  or 
288  oz.,  from  Mount  Blackwood ;  shipped  in  the  Red  Jacket, 
May,  1855. 

No.  9.  June  23,  1855.  A  nugget,  weighing  88  lbs.  4  oz.,  or  1,060  oz., 
found  at  Marybro'  or  Simeons  Ranges.  This  was  melted  into 
ingots,  and  turned  out  a  losing  speculation  for  the  purchasers. 

No  10.  October  27, 1855.  A  nu:?get,  weighing  730  oz.,  found  near  old  Daisy 
Hill ;  still  in  Melbourne. 


mf4f  il  I  III  II    AA^    »» — v.^.^  -J   Jut   j^^a/kAsm^ 

ooTMES,  185&: — 

raiptifn*  BipoftK 

1862 £2,60d,U00 

1858 2,400,000  £60.000 

1864 668,882  1,20(1,678 

At  27th  October,  1866 268,681  184,401 

Total £6,721,888  £l,41&,069 

Amorica  has  had  none  of  our  wool  yet.  Is  not  this  trade  worth  Int 
looking  afler  ?  At  present,  it  all  goes  to  the  English  market — excepting 
some  slight  shipments  to  Havre.  Could  not  a  trade  be  opened  with  th« 
States  in  this  staple  ?  Tis  true,  there  is  not  much  available  for  porchise 
in  this  market,  for  as  yet  it  nearly  all  goes  home  direct  from  the  grower; 
but  buyers  in  the  market  and  a  little  competition  would  soon  induce  the 
squatters  to  sell  on  the  spot.  Your  tariff,  however,  is  almost  prohibiten, 
and  before  anything  can  be  done,  that  must  be  altered. 

No  more  hides  or  gum  of  consequence  have  gone  forward,  and  the  ves- 
sels loading  back  to  the  States  are  few  and  far  between. 

Outward  freights  to  England  have  ruled  low  since  the  large  clippers 
oame  into  the  trade,  and  the  rate  that  has  been  lately  paid  on  wool, 
gold,  <&c.,  would  not  alone  pay  for  carrying ;  but  the  passenger  traffic 
homeward  is  considerable,  and  although  the  competition  between  the  va- 
rious lines  is  great,  rates  of  passage  keep  up. 

It  seems  that  we  are  likely  soon  to  return  to  steam  for  carrying  our 
mails,  the  proposition  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  to  perfonfi 
ft  monthly  service  having  reached  these  colonies,  and  meeting  with  gen- 
ial favor.  I  have  at  various  times  strongly  advocated  the  merits  of  the 
Panama  route,  and  hope  the  time  is  not  distant  when  a  line  of  steamers 
#ill  run  to  the  latter  point,  in  addition  to  the  packets  to  connect  wHh  the 
overland  mail. 

The  new  Constitution  having  arrived,  will  be  shortly  in  operation,  M 
We  may  look  for  extensive  changes  and  alterations  in  all  matters — both 
political  and  commercial ;  and  a  twelvemonth  hence  may  show  vast  strides 
taken  by  the  Australian  colonies  in  social  progress.  Of  material  prosper- 
ity, compared  with  other  countries,  it  may  be  said  to  have  its  fill. 

Doubtless,  extensive  public  works  will  be  commenced,  and  joint-stock 
companies  will  be  organized  to  develop  the  magnificent  resources  of  the 
country.  The  few  public  companies  already  formed  have  had  up-hill  work, 
and  have  not  paid  their  shareholders.  This,  however,  does  not  apply  ft> 
the  banking  interests,  for  those  bodies  have  reaped  enormous  dividends  on 
the  capital  employed.    I  quote  the  present  price  of  stocks : — 

MXLBDUR2CK  STOCK  AND  8HAKI   LIST,   HOVKMBBm  9,   1866. 
BANK& 

Paid  up.        Last  IMv.     LatMl 
tttaarea.  £.     b.         Percent.       aalea. 

Atntralasia 40  40    0  174         ^^^ 

lloio- »  {'1,1  «>  I" 

fiFew  South  Wales 20  20    0  10              29 

Victoria 60  16    0  10             20 

London  Chartered 20  20    o  8              20ipereMi 

OHeotal -..  26  26    0  ..  £40 

Eogliab,  Scotch,  and  AuetraliaD...  20  2u    0  ..              18^ 


YpfUO  OOMPAMin. 

Paid  ap.      I.MI  IMt.       LMmI 
Bharet.  X.    /k        F«r^iM^        wkf. 

1M  Oas,  firat  18806 6  6    0 

"          Moood  iasae... ...  6  4    0 

**           third  iaaoe 10  2    0            ..              6  disooqot 

llnearEDce...... 6  0  10 

^iMuranoe ^ 26  4    0            10           £12    6lk 

PUBLIC  LOAWa. 

Melboarne  6  per  cents ....  . .  Par. 

t  Geelong  6  per  cenu ....  . .  Par. 

ene  Gaa  10  per  cent. .......        * .  ....  .  •  Par. 

RAlLWATa. 

roe  and  Hobaoo's  Bay 60  60    0  . .  £8f  discooi^ 

me  and  Mount  Alexander. .        26  16    0  . .  £6  lOs.  dia. 

:  and  Melboarne 20  16    0  ..  10  discoaoi 

gas  and  water  works  are  not  yet  in  operation,  but  we  are  promiaed 
e  them  soon. 

slose  a  summary  of  arrivals  of  American  shipping  at  this  port  sinc^ 
>tember,  1854 ;  and  hoping  at  some  future  time  to  again  have  the 
"e  of  transmitting  some  further  statistical  matter  for  your  valuable 
ine  in  connection  with  this  co^uitry,  allow  me  to  subscribe  myself 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

O.   F.  T. 

B. 

EMT  8H0WIH0  TBI  VUMBKR  QT  DCMI0aAllT8  THAT  BATS  AaaiTSD  DT  TBI  OOLQIIf 
TBI  POOMOATION  07  THE  SBTTLKMENT  TO  TBB  80tB  aKPtJUiaEB,  1866,  WXTB  TBB 
OF  IlfTBODUCTION  OP  ASSlSTaD  IBMlOaANTa. 

UNAasiana 

Malei.  Feualei.  TolA 

tNB  January,  1888,  to  Jom ....  ....  • .  •  • 

•om  Jnly  to  December 7,612  1,617  9,029 

67,110  12,077  79,187 

60.796  16,988  77.78* 

61.918  16,179  67,094 

XND  January  to  September  80 87.164  9,868  47,07S 

MaL 224.616        66,699      280,1U 

AOBISTSO. 

SexDOt 

Malet.  FemtUea.  aMerUrfDMl.  TOtaL 

WD  January,  1888,  to  June 18.279  18,8t»7        297  27,#98 

torn  July  to  December 1,082             906         ...  l,9et 

7,762          7,716         ...  16,477 

6,286           9.842         ..,  14.678 

6,466  10,862         ...  16.818 

om  January  to  September  30 2,866          6,668         . . .  8«428 

Total 86.680        48,284        297        84.261 

GEAND  TOTAL. 

Bex  not 

Malca.  FwnwlMi  aaoeruiined.  Toli^ 

x>m  January.  1888,  to  June 18.279  18,897        297  27,47f 

■om  July  to  December 8,694  2,422         . . .  11,0L6 

74,872  19.792         ...  94.664 

66.U82  26280         ...  92.812 

67.869  26,041         ...  88,41V 

om  January  to  September  80 40.049  16.461         . . .  66^00 

lV>tal 260,195      108,888        697       864,876 
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tbmmeree  and  Resources  of  AuHroB^. 


Afcnci* 


008T  OF  iirraoDuorxoN  or  assisted  nnnoEAirm.^ 

Aggragato. 

1861 ,  from  Janoary,  1888,  to  June £609,6<t8 

1861,  from  July  to  December 

1862 

1858 

1864 

1866,  from  January  to  September  80. 

Total t^l,8M,096      8    8         

0. 

OODIITRIXS  WHXNOK  UlTASSISTID  lafMIGRAMTA  HAVK  AKKIYKD  DUEIHO  TBI  ABOTS  nUOO. 

Jau.  to  8epL» 

\m. 

I«.80» 


£609,6^8 

12 

.. 

..  . 

18,284 

16 

•  • 

..  • 

202,667 

£14 

17  4 

281,948 

17 

9  % 

800.499 

20 

6  4 

186.077 

♦16 

11  . 

United  Kingdom  . 
New  South  Wales 
S.  <fc  W.  Aoetralia 
Van  Diemen's  L'd 
New  Zealand  and 
South  Seas. . . . 
Foreign  ports.... 

Total 


Jaly  to  Dee.« 

18SL 
1.778 
960 
2,600 
8,721 

28 
62 


18S!. 

18SS. 

29,286 

88,032 

18,787 

12,198 

14,848 

11,188 

18,708 

11.676 

916 
1,648 


828 
8,868 


18i4. 

81.896 

10,661 

6.740 

9,871 

688 
^8.297 


7,688 
4,626 
4.608 

804 
(18.142 


112,800 
46,219 
88.751 
48.678 

2,708 
82,007 


9,029        79,187        77,784        67,092        47.072        280,114 
D. 

AH  ACOOCNT  OF  THE  IMPORTS,  KXPORTB,   AND    TOMlfAGK.  IXWABDS.    DURIKG    TBI   Till 

iNDiD  6th  jolt.  1866. 

Imports—of  which  imports  of  flour  were  27,627  tons £11.748,984 

Exports — of  which  exports  of  gold  were  2.161,672  oi.  19  dwt  1  gr.; 
exporte  of  wool  were  18,176,672  Ibe 11,286.4»4 

E. 

AV  ACOOUNT  OF  THE  RlTlinJE  OOLLKOTED   BT   TBI  DIPAETMEIIT  OF  CUSTOMS  IN  TICTOlU 
DUEIMO  THE    MONTHS,  JANUARY    TO    OOTOBKR,   1866.  BOTH  IKCLUUT& 


Period. 

January  . . . 
Pebruary  .. 

March 

April 

Jnne 

July 

August..... 
September. 
Oetober§  . .. 


Import  dutlefl. 
£,  ft.  d. 
74,682  0  6 
76.267  8  8 
83,007  19  8 
76.818  8  1 
76.690     6     6 

71.786  3  8 
70,844  14  10 
83.279     6  10 

86.787  16  4 
98.620  17  10 


£xport  duties. 
X.        a.    d. 


Other  moneys. 

X.       ft.     d. 

6,084  16     8 


8.128 
2,0S6 


4     0 
6    7 


17.046     2  6 

24.005  16  9 

29.024  17  9 

82,714     .  6 

32,618     .  2 

80,026     4  4 


2.611  8  4 

1,796  4  11 

1,852  8  11 

2.160  10  7 

1,«72  4  4 

1,669  18  8 

1.842  8  6 


Total. 

X.       a    d. 

80.616  16    8 

79,886  12    8 

86,044    6  10 

78,829  11    i 

96,482  12  10 

97,648    8  11 

102,080    8    9 

117.666  10    8 

121,116  10    S 

126.489  10   7 


ToUl. £982,768    2  11 

Oollected  at  Melbourne.  £833.404  16  0  1  Collected  at  out  porU  . .  £32,600  8  I 
Collected  at  Oeelong. . .     1 16,747  18     9  | 

Showing  a  total  as  above £982,758    2  11 


*  The  contract  price  has  now  fallen  to  this  sum. 

t  The  oowt  of  Immigration  Is  defrayed  out  of  ihe  proceeds  of  land  sales.  Primary  charges,  aiof 
MDTey«  Acr^  heing  deducted,  the  rorenue  derived  from  land  Is  by  law  divided  Into  two  equal  por> 
lions,  one  of  which  Is  allotted  to  immigration.  It  was  from  ao  aocum  ilatloa  of  the  tmmigrallsa 
ndety  in  1854,  that  the  government  of  tbe  day  wrested  the  sam  of  Xd66,ll00  to  anantliorised  ps^ 


%  This  Indodes  Chinese  arrivals,  which  have  occurred  almost  enUrely  lo  the  yean  1854  and  I8SS; 
fbe  overland  arrivals  from  New  South  Wales  and  :touth  AostraUu  have,  In  my  opinion,  be 
fated.  •    r 

I  Urn  amotmts  oollected  at  the  oat  ports,  which  are  not  Included. 
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%  91,  IMl. 

Gkpiul    DlTkteod,      Amoml  of 

paid  up.    p^rcMt.       dlfMeod.  Bawi  f  f  d  proflU. 

Aafitralasia £9<ni,0o0        4      £18«000    0  0        £86.356  1«  10 

Union 820,000        6»      il.OOO    0  0        111.044     2    7 

Htw^outh  WaIm., 142,280       10          6,820     1  9           10.7M     4     1 

Total £1.862.280                £66,820     1  7      £168,061     8    6 

iMBOEnna  81, 1862. 

Australasia. £900.000        6      £27,000    0  0        £60,827    7    ft 

Unuw 820.000         6t       49,200     0  0         200.000     0    0 

Neir  8outh  Wales. 800.000      10          9,274    4  0          82,471     6     1 

Total £2,020,000                £86,474    4  0      £282,798  12    ^ 

DBosMaBa  81, 1868. 

Anstralasia. £900,000      16      £27,000    0  0        £99,609  IS     1 

Uoion 820.000       40       164,000    0  0         216,078    «     6 

K«w  South  WalM 40t*,000       20        40.000     0  0          66,1 26  1 8     8 

yict«iria 217,680       10        10,879     0  0          87,166     8    % 

X^duQ  Chartered 876,000       

Tutal £2,712,680              £282,879     0  0      £107,914    t    i 

DtOBMBBa  81, 1864. 

Aostralaaia. £900.000      17^    £78,760    0  0      £309.892  19    8 

Uaioa 820,000       82       181,200    0  0         216^86  11     t 

9ev  South  Waki 600,000      10        20,000    0  0          81,974  19  11 

y»ctoria 247,660       10         11,981     6  0           69,001     7     8 

Loodoo  Chariered 600,000        4          7,600    0  0            8,778    b     8 

&aAA.Baok. 400,000        4          6,000     0  0               918     6    7 

Total £8,867,660              £264,481     6  0      £681,402    9  10 

SBPTSMBBR  80,  1866. 

AnatTBlasia. £900.000      20      £90.000    0  0      £384,246  18    % 

Uniuo 620.000      80       128.000     0  0        216,885  19  11 

JTe w  South  Wales 600,005       1 0        26,000    0  0          90^0    0    0 

VictorU 268,510       10        12,878    0  0          97.000    0    0 

Londim  Chartered. 660.000        4         10,000    0  0           12.86116     0 

Oriental 1,169,700       10         65,867  10  0         261,246     0     0 

£.&AA.Baok. 600,000        4          6,000    0  0            6,977     7     8 

Total , £4,698,280              £322,285  10  0   £1,067,217     1     i 

A. 

EKCKNT  nniCATBD  POrOLATION. 

Whoaee  derived.                                      Mates.  F^matet.           Total. 

Population  according  to  census  of  April,  1864. .         166,876  80,900        286,776 

April  to  Decemher,  1854:   balance  of  arrivals 

over  departures,  (unassisted) 17,401  6,867          28,768 

January  to  September,  1866 :  balance  of  arrivals 

over  departures,  (unassisted) 21,691  5,221          26,812 

Qovemment  imnumnts.  May,  1864,  to  Septem- 
ber, 1866,  inclusive 6,654  1 2,254          16,806 

Total 201,422  104,742      ^806,164 


*  Wlib  bonot  equal  to  10  per  eent.  f  With  bonus  eqaal  to  12  per  cent. 

%  This  is  tlie  total  computed  from  toformatlon  registered  In  various  ofltoes,  but  the  deflelencies  of 
the  census  may  safely  be  set  down  (as  they  were,  I  believe,  by  the  Callfumlsn  auihorittes  a  year  or 
two  sgo)  as  about  one-sixth.  This  addltkm  would  make  the  total  population,  with  sabacqnent 
UithB»  amount  to  about  350,000. 
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OOmtSS  OP  SXCHANOS. 
OM  LOin>ON  AT  80  DATS*  SIGHT,  ^  PXR  OIMT  SXTEA  FOB  SYXmT  80  DATl. 


Dftla. 

1889. 
January    1 I . 
April         19. 
October    28. 
Novemb.  22. 

1840. 
January     4. 
22. 
March       28. 
April  8 . 

August     17, 
DecembV   1 . 
26. 

1841. 
May         17. 
June  2 . 

August  8. 
Septemb.  8. 
Decemb.  14. 

1842. 
May  18. 

81. 
October    12. 

1848. 

March        2. 

Septemb.  26. 

Decemb.  14. 

20. 

1844. 
March  12. 
80. 
August  ^. 
No7em.  6 . 
26. 
Decern.     28. 

1846. 
FebVy        8. 
April        26. 

1846. 
April        80. 
No7em.    16. 

1847. 

Febr*y        8. 

March        8. 

10. 

22. 

1849. 

Novemb.  22. 


BUTINO. 

Prem.   DIs. 

Peresut. 

1 

8 

i       . 
Par 


1 
2 
Par 


Par 


Par 


Par 
Par 


1 
2 
4* 


Par 

8 

4 
6 

2 

1 
2 


Par 
Par' 


SBLLINO. 

Prem.    DU. 

Ferceot. 


8 
5 

8 


Par 


Par 


1 
8 

n 


Par 


8 

4 
8 

8 

1 


Par 


2* 


Par 


1 
2 

4 

2* 


Par 


Par 


Date. 
1860. 
August     19. 
Septem.     2. 
Nuvemb*rl8. 
DecembV  9. 

1861. 
Pebnuury24. 
March        1. 
May  6. 

Septem.   12. 

19. 

22. 
October  10. 
Novemb  7 . 
Decemb'r  8. 

16. 
1862. 
January    18. 

26. 
February   6. 

12. 
March 
June 
July 


2. 
80. 

6. 
29. 
October    26. 


1868. 
January  10. 
February  4. 
7. 
9. 
March  18. 
May  28. 
June  8. 

October    11. 

1864. 
February  6 . 
March  21. 
April  27. 
Nuvemh.  8. 
Decemb.  11. 

1865. 
January  10. 
February  8. 
May  28. 
June  11. 
July  8. 

October      2. 


BUTIKO. 

Prem.   DIs.       Pvml  UHl 
PwcmL 


Psr 
Psr 


8 

2 
8 

4 

1 
2 
1 
8 
8 
4 
6 

e* 
H 
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11 

10 
lOi 

11 

18 

H 
8 

8 

6 

t 
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Par 


Par 
8 

1 
8 

1 

Par 
1 
Par 

Par' 


Par 

Psr* 
1 
t 
t 
4i 

H 
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Ptt 


D.U. 
£,       1.    4. 


AW  AOOOUirr  of  THB  gold  KXPORTBD  FROIC  THl  OOLOIf T  OF  YIOTOBIA,  BBTWUV 

BXFrKMBBa,  1864,  a.nd  tbb  81st  octobkr,  1866. 

QuaoUtf. 
Month.  £,        a.     d. 

September,  1864 178.280  12    4 

October -....  82,217     9     0 

November IO.S.668    8  20 

I>«»«nber 282,711    6    6 


tlir 


The  fytreipn  Commerce  of  Rueeia  in  185t.  4fiT 

£.          1.  d.  £.         %.    6. 

JaniMiry.1865 180.917    7  19  

Febroary 162,772  11     0  

March 182,168    6    4  

April 820,906     I     6  

May» 186,868  16  18  17,046    2     6 

June 192,046    4  12  24,006  16     9 

July 282,198    6    0  29,024  17     9 

August 261,711     7     0  82714    0    6 

September 262.642  19     0  82,818    0    2 

October 240,208    6    0  80,026    4    4 

Total 2,768,706  11  19  166,686     2     0 

HJMMAaT   OF  AMXEIOAir  yi88EL8  WBIOH   HAVK  AREITKD    AT    THIS    POBT    SIMOK    BETTBlf- 

BKE    iBT,   1864. 

Porta.  Sblpa.  Tom.  Bariu.  Toot.  Brigi.    Tong.  8oh*ara.  Toaa. 

ITewYork 24  16.169  2  688  1         177 

Boetoo 4  1.669  6  2.690         

SanFrancifco 2  2,321  6  1,961  8        466        8        885 

3t2ier  American  porto..  2  1,127  1  274  .         ...         2        448 

PoreigD  porta. 12  12,978  5  1,848  4        802        6      1,171 

Total 44      84,164      20        7,406        6      1,444      10      1,949 

KKCAPrrULATION. 

JTeaaela  of  all  claasee 82  |  Gross  tonnage 44,968 


Irt.  III.— THB  FOREIGN  COllERCR  OF  BCSSIl  LI  18S4. 


We  have  received,  from  an  oflBcial  source,  a  statement  of  the  foreiflrn 
>>nimerce  of  Russia  in  1854,  which  we  translate  for  the  pages  of  the 
Merchants'  Magazine.  Our  correspondent  at  St.  Petersburg  writes  us  that 
*  there  is  an  earnest  desire  here  to  extend  largely  the  direct  trade  between 
he  two  countries,  and  the  present  time  and  disposition  of  the  two  nations, 
eems  especially  favorable  to  so  desirable  an  event,  and  for  the  establish- 
nent  here  (St.  Petersburg)  of  American  houses  of  reliable  credit,  especially 
D  the  cotton  trade." 

The  tables  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Russia  in  1854  exhibit  the  following 
;eiieral  results: — 

The  foreign  trade  of  Russia  was  interrupted  in  its  usual  course  in  1854 
»y  the  war,  but  making  allowance  for  the  fact  that  in  consequence  of  the 
»lockade  of  her  ports,  commercial  intercourse  with  the  European  States 
ould  only  be  carried  on  by  land,  the  results  are  quite  satisfactory. 


TOTAL  SXPORTS. 

To  Europe — 

t Sliver  rabies. 

Ttom  Ransia  proper 44,076,497 

Poland 9,446,188 

To  Aula 9,9«IS,0 1 8 

Finland 1,908,028 


66,837,681 


TOTAL  IMPOftTt. 

From  Europe — 

BlWor  rubles. 

Into  Russia  proper 44.906,686 

Poland 9,618,669 

From  Asia 16,601,827 

Finland 881,687 


70,868,608 


*  Daly  si  the  rate  of  3«.  6d.  per  ounce  wss  levied  from  lit  Bfs7« 
t  Tbe  surer  ruble  U  about  76  ceots.— JIiC.  Jtf«r.  Mmg. 


♦w 


^     ^  Chmmeree  4^  Suim  illk  IMH. 


XZfOKT  OF  OOIH,  (gold  4VP   BILYBR,) 
in  1854.t 

To  Eorope — 

Silver  rubles. 

From  Rwsiti  proper 8,697.912 

PiJind 866,217 

To  Asia 8,061,867 


12,004,496 

THE   r«IXCIPAL   AETTCLVS   OF  MKROBAKDISK 
KXPOaTEO   AKE   A9    FOU^Wlk 

16,958.482 

2,809,187 

880.688 

286.168 

1,480.038 

1,248,493 

1,886,888 

486,602 

80,758 

632.669 

8,197 

47,728 

1,292,724 


IMPORT  OP  conr  akd  sulucw,  (oou  OB 

.VI.TEII,)  JJUUM   ABftOAa 

From  Europe— 

flBfvrraMM. 

Into  Rawia 6,MI,4M 

Poland f6t,15« 

From  Asia f7.U7 


6,I01,SM 

TBI  n^POKTS  OP  HSBCHAKPUP  WttB  At 
FOLLOWS. 

Kbw  sugar pouds  988JiO 

Oliveoil 4IJ.J06 

Coffee 287,4«t 

Raw  cotton 1,635>54 

Cotton  thread UtJUi 

Wool •8,tei 

Silk 18.461 

Wines  it  utber  liquorB .  ftiL  rubi  6,677,796 

Fruito 2.669,<»f 

Dy  ei»t  uffs «.909,6«! 

Machines,  models,  and  tools. .  494,8!4 

Cotton  goods 8,n9.144 

Silk          -     8,276,464 

Woolen    -     ..    826,847 

Linen       -     699.811 

Trade  with  Finland.  The  exports  of  goods  of  various  kinds  to  Fin- 
land araounted  to  1,908,028  rubles;  the  imports  from  thence,  to  331,587 
silver  rubles. 

Finland  derives  her  supplies  of  tbe  cereals  from  Russia  principally — the 
total  value  of  them  exported  to  that  country  was  1,386,880  silver  niUci. 
The  other  chief  exports  were : — 


Cereals  of  all  kinds.  .siL  mb. 

Woods 

Red  leather  (Soufte) 

Raw  hides 

Flax fpouds 

Bemp 

Tallow 

Iron 

Copper 

Wool 

Potash 

Hogs*  bristles 

Hempseed  A  flaxseed,  JTchet 


Tobacco rubles      111.478 

Linseed  oil  and  oil  of  hemp.. . .        48,1 93 
Tallow 44,909 


PoUsh rubles        44,111 

Suit  meats 84.1tf 

Candles 59,786 


The  principal  articles  of  Finland  production,  imported  i&to  Baaui) 


were  :- 


Cotton  goods mbles 

Iron  castings  and  copper 


163.800 
64,561 


Furs.. 
Resin. 


.rnUea 


6^ 


TRADE    WITH    THE    PROVINCES    BEYOND    THE    CAUCASUS    AND    ON    THE   CAS- 

riAN    SEA. 

Owing  to  the  war,  and  the  consequent  interruption  of  Commercial  reU- 
tions  with  Europe  and  the  Black  Sea,  trade  bejond  the  Caucasus,  in  1854, 
was  confined  to  Persia. 

The  total  of  imports  was  3,527,940  roubles;  total  of  exports,  604,395 
roubles  of  silver.  The  principal  articles  of  Asiatic  production  imported 
were  cotton  goods,  1,270,891  roubles;  silks,  384,976  roubles;  fruiU, 
.847,415  roubles;  and  of  European  goods,  the  pnncipal  imports  werpst 


•  Tbe  export  of  gold  coin  continued  only  until  the  Sapreme  Ukate  of  87th  Februiry,  ISH  < 
received  at  tbe  euatom-housea ;  ailver  coin  baa  only  bten  eiported  by  ahip-mAatera,  canlara,  n 
pwaengera,  in  tbe  qumolitiee  allowed  by  law. 

t  Puud  equal  36  pounda. 

t  Tchetrert  equal  5  buiJiela,  equAl  6  gallona. 


n^  6inm0t^  ofRttgda  hi  f  §54.  lA 

gar  in  loav^es,  234,71  Y  rouble*;  cottoti  goods,  60,884  fduM^.  The  chief 
«rport8  were  silks,  114,063  roubles;  metals,  wrought  and  unwrougbt, 
121,365  roubles;  naphtha,  60,630  roubles;  dye-stutfs,  41,414  roubles; 
WHr  bides,  25,323  roubles;  linen  goods,  37,476  roubles;  silk  goods, 
^,278  roubles;  woolen  goods,  17,608  roubles  of  silver. 

The  value  of  goods  imported  at  the  port  of  Astrakhan  was  1,046,322 
roubles;  the  chief  of  which  were  silks,  319,042  roubles;  fruiU,  216,216 
roubles;  raw  cotton,  138,183  roubles;  cotton  thread,  61,484  roubles; 
fbsh,  7o,390  roubles;  cotton  goods,  67,124  roubles.  Total  value  of  goods 
exported  from  Astrakhan  was  643,126  silver  roubles,  the  chief  articles  be- 
ing the  various  metals,  crude  and  wrought. 

TRADE  ALOKO  THE  FRONTIBRS  OP  ORENBURG  AND  SIBERIA. 

The  total  of  imports  amounted  to  5,187,427  roubles;  of  exports  to 
8,220,359  roubles  of  silver. 

The  principal  imports  were  teas,  ordinary  and  in  cakes,  from  the  west- 
cm  provinces  of  China,  particularly  Semipalatuisk,  46,330  pouds,  of  the 
value  of  1,610,633  roubles;  raw  cotton  and  cotton  thread,  818,1.38  rou- 
bles; cotton  goods,  562,768  roubles;  furs,  202,909  silver  roubles;  cattle 
bought  of  the  Kirghises,  1,143,839  roubles.  There  were  exported  cotton 
Mods  of  the  value  of  1,450,400  roubles;  dressed  skins  and  red  leather, 
294,580  roubles;  cereals,  242,766  roubles;  wrought  metals,  157,132  rou- 
bles of  ^Iver. 

Trade  op  Ei%khta.  The  transactions  by  way  of  barter  at  Kiakhta 
were  quite  satisfactory. 

The  total  of  goods  taken  by  the  Chinese  in  barter  was  5,840,138  rou- 
bles, being  woolens  2,500,499  roubles;  cottons,  1,527,493  roubles;  linen 
{foods,  159,988  roubles;  jewelry,  (gold  and  silver,)  994,021  roubles;  furs, 
247,996  roubles;  dressed  skins  and  red  leather,  97,100  roubles;  various 
cither  goods,  3 1 2,435  roubles  of  silver. 

Tliere  were  taken  from  the  Chinese  in  exchange  79,1531  boxes  of  ordi- 
tfarv  tea,  and  33,409  boxes  of  tea  in  cakes. 

<3f  the  teas  received  at  Kiakhta,  including  what  remained  on  hand  of 
t&e  stock  of  1853,  75,023  boxes  of  ordinary  tea,  and  3l,(»17  boxes  of  tea 
hi  cakes,  paid  the  import  duties,  and  were  forwarded  to  the  interior  of 
Russia. 

The  custom-bouse  receipts  at  Kiakhta  amounted  to  2,862,370  silver 
ibubles. 

Mercantile  Marine.    The  arrivals  and  clearances  in  1854  were — 


Vewelt. 

FdtU  of  the  Baltic 478 

White  Sea. 686 

"             S«>uth 1.188 

**             Caspiao  Sea. 181 

Total 2,ft22 

WHh  frfigl  1 1 7  04 

iDbtllMt 1,818 


Venelt, 

Porta  of  the  Baltic 468 

White  Sen 147 

**             South 1,409 

**             Cacipian  Sea 211 

ToUl 2,880 

With  freight 2,701 

In  ballast 129 


TQTAt  TONTTAOK  SNTKBID  AND  CLSASKD. 

Entered.  I  Cleared, 
226.774  I  Lasts 268,477 


480  Ouano,  and  ike  Ouano  iPmde:^ 

DuTiss.    In  1 854,  the  receipts  were  as  fi}llows  :— 

OUTXIS  PBOPERLT  BO  0ALLKI>^8U0H  AS  DUTIBS  ON  IMPORTS  AWD  BXPOSTB,  TOmUOB  HOIIB 
OM  YCSSKLS  ARRlTIliCI  AMD  OLBABIKO,  IHdDBllTAL  mXOUPTS,  AMD  OTaiBA. 

SUT«rraaU«.OB|ita. 

18,442.028  tH 

Duties  for  benefit  of  various  cities 890,171  91^ 

Excise  on  Crimean  salt 847,801  11 

Sinking  fund  for  loans  for  construction  of  the  Nicholas  Bridge 

on  the  Neva. 141 .097  « 

Warehouse  and  storage  duties 196,680  1(4 

Duties  for  benefit  of  the  Odessa  Lyceum 28,168  9i 

Total 19,589,288       » 

The  custom-house  receipts  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  amounted  in  1854 
to  1,325,303  roubles  4U  copeks  of  silver. 


Art.  IV.— GUANO,  AND  THE  GDANO  TKADK. 


IMPOltTt  INTO  UNITED   tTATBB   SINCE   1850— KBCKRT  DItCOTBftlBS  III  AMBltlCAII  I 

TO  OI7ANO  FOUND  ON  DBSBRT  AND  DBBBLICT  ItLBt— MR.  WKBtTKR^S  LOBOS  ISLAII9  LBTTBR,  ABB 
MR.  riLLKORK^S  DISAVOWAL — COURSB  OF  OOVRRNMBBT  SIHCR— FAST  MBOLBCT  OP  AaRlCVLTVRAi 
INTBRK8T8,  BT  TRRATY-MAKINO  POWKR  AND  IN  FEDERAL  LEOISLaTIOH— IMRORTAMCK^P  V ABO  AS 
▲  FERTILIEER— OUANO  OF  VARIBBEaN  SEA— VIOLATION  OF  LAWS  OF  NATlOlkB  BY  ▼MRBSCKLAB  •«?• 
BRNMRNT  IN  THE  CASE  OF  **  SBELTUN*S  ISLE  *^— LETTER  OF  VENBBCBLAM  COIIBOL — CkAlM  OF  BVT* 
fERERS   FOR   INDEMNITY -FQILADELPUIA   GUANO  COMPARY,  BTO. 

The  importance  to  this  country  of  guano,  as  an  article  of  commerce, 
will  be  appreciated  by  every  intelligent  merchant  and  ship-owner,  after  % 
careful  examination  of  the  authentic  statistical  tables  following  this  com- 
munication, showing  the  quantity  imported  into  the  United  States  ance 
June  30,  1850,  and  the  invoice  values  thereof  at  the  places  of  shipment, 
therein  given.     The  quantity  imported  since  June  30,  1850,  and  to  June 

30,  1855,  was  401,031  tons,  which,  according  to  the  custom-house  entries, 
was  valued  in  the  aggregate  at  $1,494,058,  averaging  about  $3  25  per 
ton.  The  quantity  imported  into  five  of  the  chief  ports  of  the  United 
States  in  the  two  first  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1856,  (up  to  December 

31,  1855,)  it  appears  was  27,511  tons,  entered  as  of  the  value  of  $111|089 
— being  an  average  of  a  little  above  $4  per  ton.  There  are  great  yariances 
in  the  valuations  at  the  diflferent  foreign  ports  or  places  from  whence  the 
importations  were  made,  and  perhaps  limited  reliance  only  should  be 
placed  upon  them,  as  they  are  not  generally  based  upon  purchases,  but 
are  arbitrarily. fixed  by  masters  of  vessels,  and  arrived  at  by  different noiodes 
of  estimation.  Valuations  of  all  importations  should  be  made  in  harmonj 
with  our  tariff  system,  and  therefore  not  include  the  cost  of  freight  or  in- 
surance from  the  foreign  port  to  the  United  States ;  but  guano  being  dutr 
free,  consignees  and  officers  of  the  United  States  customs,  as  is  usnal  in 
respect  to  non-dutiable  articles,  attach  little  consequence  to  the  valuatioBS 
stated  in  the  manifest,  invoices,  bills  of  lading  or  entries.  If  the  value  of 
the  guano  imported  was  so  stated,  insomuch  as  large  quantities  cost  attbe 
place  of  shipment,  nothing  but  the  expense  of  lading ;  and  the  highest  ex- 
port duty  of  any  government  is,  it  is  believed,  15  per  ton ;  the  average  ef 


Ammo,  and  the  Guano  Trade*  4111 

ftlie  custom-house  reports  would  not  perhaps  exceed  tS  per  ton.  Adding 
tlie  expense  of  sending  vessels  out  for  it,  and  freight  and  insurance  to  the 
United  States,  the  cost  might  perhaps  average  $15  per  ton.  But  regard- 
,iiig  the  price  that  guano  will  command  in  our  markets  as  the  criterion — 
in  other  words,  adopting  the  "  home  valuation  rule  " — the  average  value 
of  all  of  our  importations  of  guano  since  June  30, 1850,  may  be  estimated 
at  t30  per  ton.  Under  such  rule,  the  quantity  above  stated  as  imported 
from  June  30,  1850,  to  June  30,  1855,  would  be  valued  at  1^13,830,930, 
and  the  value  of  the  imports  into  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, and  New  Orleans,  in  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year 
of  1856,  would  be  $895,330.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  mar- 
ket value  of  first-class  guano  since  1850  has  been,  in  the  United  States, 
Dot  less  than  $45  per  ton ;  some  of  very  superior  quality  has  commanded 
a  much  higher  price.  We  have  not  heard  of  any  that  should  have  been 
regarded  as  a  marketable  article  being  honestly  sold  for  less  than  $25,  and 
that  of  middling  or  ordinary  quality,  has  usually  brought  from  |30  to  $35 
per  ton. 

Until  within  a  few  months  past,  the  Peruvian  guano  has  generally  been 
esteemed  to  be  the  most  valuable.  It  has  been  alleged — and  the  allega- 
tion has  been  generally  received  as  correct,  though  made  by  interested 
parties — that  most  other  guano  is,  from  various  causes,  inferior  to  it ;  and 
particularly  that  guano  gathered  in  regions  where  frequent  and  heavy 
rains  prevail,  is  injured  thereby.  Careful  scientific  analyses  and  prac- 
tical experience  have  exploded  this  notion ;  and  it  is  now  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  guano  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  if 
gathered  with  care  and  skill,  is  equal  to  the  Peruvian  and  African  guano 
m  most  of  their  useful  qualities,  and  is  in  some  respects  superior  to  them, 
and  all  other  guano,  wherever  gathered. 

Large  quantities  of  good  guano,  it  is  said,  have  recently  been  discovered 
on  some  of  the  Florida  Keys,  and  on  the  scattered  desert  keys  on  or  near 
the  Bahama  Banks,  and  near  to  the  coasts  of  Cuba.  If  tbis  be  true,  the 
planters  and  farmers  of  the  United  States  contiguous  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board and  Gulf  coast,  may  be  hereafter  abundantly  supplied  with  this  un- 
surpassed fertilizer  from  these  sources,  and  from  the  uninhabited  rock 
islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  east- 
em  coasts  of  this  continent  south  of  the  Gulf;  and  such  supply  may  be 
obtained  at  reasonable  prices,  and  they  may  therefore  cease  to  look  exclu- 
ttvely  to  the  Pacific  for  it 

The  controversy  that  some  years  since  threatened  to'  arise  with  Peru  in 
relation  to  the  Lobos  Guano  Islands  in  the  Pacific,  and  particularly  the 
famous  letter  of  Mr.  Webster,  whilst  Secretary  of  State,  in  relation  to  these 
islands,  and  which  it  was  subsequently  alleged  was  written  without  the 
authority  or  knowledge  of  President  Fillmore,  cannot  have  been  forgotten 
Iw  our  readers.  Some  of  our  most  intelligent  statesmen  then  advanced 
the  opinion,  that  Mr.  Webster  could  have  successfully  established  the  al- 
legations of  fact  in  tliat  letter ;  and  also  have  sustained  the  positions  of 
law  assumed  by  him,  by  reference  to  the  undoubted  principles  of  national 
law,  as  laid  down  in  the  most  approved  authorities  ;  and  there  are  those 
who  yet  contend  that  the  \news  suggested  by  Mr.  Webster  were  not  only 
correct,  but  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  the  agriculturists  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  commercial  and  navigating  interests,  and  like- 
wise the  grave  character  of  the  questions  of  right  involved,  ought  to  have 
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prevented  the  abandonment  of  thoee  views,  and  that  the  honor  and  d^|ilif^ 
of  the  conntry  demanded  their  maintenance  in  that  case;  and  they  ooft- 
tend  also  that  anterior  facts  which  have  transpired  since  Mr.  Webrtert 
decease,  and  subsequent  occurrences,  have  confirmed  the  soundness  flid 
statesman-like  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  liis  course. 

We  are  not  fully  advised  of  the  final  action  of  the  federal  execnti»e 
authorities  at  Washington,  in  reference  to  the  negotiations  said  to  ban 
been  concluded  by  our  diplomatic  agents  with  some  of  the  States  south  of 
us,  on  the  western  shores  of  this  continent,  and  of  South  America,  hiring 
in  view  the  securing  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  United  States  the  use  oif 
the  guano  deposits  on  islands  in  the  Pacific  claimed  by  such  States.  Oar 
important  interests  in  this  respect  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  In  refer- 
ence to  some  of  the  Pacific  Gunno  Islands,  we  noticed  a  few  days  since  in 
one  of  the  daily  papers  of  New  York  the  following  statement,  appar^j 
based  on  authentic  information : — 

"the  newly  discovered  guano  islands. 

**  The  last  California  mail  briuprs  advices  of  the  sailing  of  the  United  Stata 
frigate  Iii(lepondeiH!C,  Commodore  Mervine,  from  San  Francisco,  for  the  porpoft 
of  visiting  the  (jluano  Islands  claimed  by  Mr.  Benson's  American  Guano  Cob- 
pany,  and  of  asserting  and  protecting:  their  title  thereto,  if  said  islands  are  found 
to  be  derelict,  as  is  l>elieved  to  be  the  ease.  'iMicre  is  no  estimating  the  value  of 
this  difeeovery  to  American  agriculture,  if  it  turns  out  one-half  as  well  as  is  tatki- 
pated."— AVm7  York  Daily  Times,  Feb.  18,  1856. 

If  this  information  be  true,  it  is  evidence  that  the  present  Executive,  in 
this  case,  duly  appreciates  and  allows  just  influence  to  the  deep  interest 
that  the  planters  and  farmers  contiguous  to  our  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasfi 
and  those  on  the  Pacific  coasts,  have  in  the  subject. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  with  respect  to  guano,  as  well  as  most  net 
and  pc'pular  articles  of  commerce,  the  credulous  and  sanguine,  and  there- 
fore visionary — and  occasionally  gentlemen  of  eminent  abilities,  high  at- 
tainments, and  irreproachable  reputation,  have  such  weakness — are  likely 
to  be  du])ed  and  imposed  upon  by  plausible  and  designing  speculators; 
and  ov<'n  those  **  having  ihe  government  in  charge,''  are  sometimes  hum- 
bugged and  led  astray  by  schemers  in  such  matters ;  but  that  they  may 
have  committed  one,  or  even  two  or  three  palpable  mistakes  of  such  char- 
acter, is  a  poor  excuse  for  remissness  in  subsequent  cases,  wherein  it  is 
quite  ])]ain  that  "inactivity"  cannot  be  "masterly."  If  the  ghost  of  fo^ 
mer  blundei's  should  so  haunt  and  frighten  our  statesmen  from  the  fulfill- 
ment of  manifest  duties,  unless  frequent  changes  are  made,  "the  wheels 
of  government"  must  "stop."  Sensitiveness  as  to  past  errors — even  if 
they  Wire  but  venial  faults — is  certainly  creditable,  and  it  should  be  cher- 
ished as  evincing  ambition  to  bo  regarded  as  always  acting  right,  which 
is  the  next  thing  to  acting  right ;  but  it  becomes  a  defect  in  its  possessor, 
and  injurious  to  society,  and,  if  a  public  functionar}',  to  the  government, 
when  it  deters  from  all  action,  lest,  j)erch2nce,  a  repetition  of  former  errort 
may  cause  blame.  That  former  mistakes  ought  to  induce  caution,  is  ad- 
mitted, and  when  they  teach  wisdom  to  those  who  have  committed  them, 
they  mny  be  beneficial.  "  Expcrievtia  docit^''  dr.  But  a  firm,  decided,  and 
just  man,  knowing  himself  and  his  own  ability,  and  his  patriotic  and 
worthy  purposes,  and  especially  if  ( f  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind,  wiD 
not  repine  or  become  faint-hearted,  by  reflection  upon  his  by-gone  errew^ 
but  will  be  prompted,  stimulated,  and  quickened  thereby  to  increased  (f- 
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I  to  atone  for  them^  by  retrieying  them.  The  consoiouriy  timid,  weak, 
md  indecisiye,  who  lacks  confidence  in  his  own  judgment,  and  whose  r»- 
aolation  melts  by  a  sickening  apprehension  of  fklung  into  a  blunder, 
because  of  a  previous  stumble,  may  be  deterred  from  vigilant  and  ener- 
getic efforts  to  attain  a  beneficial  object,  relating  to  the  same  subject ;  but 
acne  else.  Past  failures  do  not  discourage  a  true  man ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  but  excite  and  arouse  him.  One  of  the  great  Napoleon's  ablest  Mar- 
ahaiB  said,  **  the  best  poultice  for  the  sore  of  a  defeat,  is  victory  over  the 
•■me  enemy."  Richelieu's  ofi-quoted  sayin?  was,  ^in  the  lexicon  of 
youth  (and  he  might  have  added,  as  his  own  illustrious  example  in  his  oM 
age  proved,  in  that  of  a  truly  great  man,  whilst  he  has  life,)  there  is  no 
WM^  word  ssfail  /"  and  our  own  Harry  of  the  West,  has  left  his  country- 
men the  memorable  advice,  ^  Don't  throw  away  a  good  rifie  for  missing 
once  or  twice,  or  even  thrice,  but  pick  the  flint,. and  try  it  again." 

We  may  here  properly  observe,  that  whilst  commerce  and  manufJM^ 
tores,  the  army  and  navy,  the  Indians,  the  coast  survey,  the  naval  observa- 
tory, the  military  academy,  and  the  naval  academy,  steam,  and  patent 
fire-arms,  great  and  small,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  generally,  and  not  ex- 
cepting also  claims  against  the  federal  government  of  all  lands,  and  the 
■averal  Pacific  raHroad  projects,  ought  to  have  their  due  share  of  exeeutiye 
and  legislative  attention  and  legitimate  **  protection,"  yet  they  ought  not, 
nor  should  unprofitable  discussions  of  theoretic  and  abstract  questions  of 
national  law,  or  of  politioal  ethics,  or  of  matters  not  involving  any  prac- 
tical issues,  or  e^>ecially  of  the  abhorrent  topics  of  slavery  and  anti-slavery, 
or  the  monomaniac  and  demoniac  themes  of  secession  and  disunion,  be  al- 
lowed to  exclude  altogether,  and  forever,  all  consideration  of  the  hereto- 
fare  habitually  neglected  Agricultural  interests  of  the  country,  by  eveiy 
branch  of  the  federal  government 

It  is  true.  President  Fillmore,  in  his  Annual  Message  in  December,  1860, 
■lladed  to  the  past  neglect  of  the  federal  government  of  the  agricultural 
induBtry  of  the  country  in  appropriate  language,  and  referred  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  Washington  on  toe  subject ;  out  the  practical  measure  pro- 
posed was  merely  the  fiuhionable  empirical  panacea  for  ^  all  the  ills  the 
•tate  is  heir  to,"  namely,  Jlie  creation  of  another  governmental  establish- 
ment at  the  federal  metropolis,  in  this  instance  with  the  taking  title  of 
^The  Agricultural  Bureau,"  and  authorizing  sundry  additional  officers, 
with  increased  salaries  to  those  now  paid  the  clerks  in  the  Patent  Office 
far  annually  compiling  the  jumble  of  letters  and  other  papers  constituting 
what  is  called  the  '^  Agricultural  part  of  the  Patent  Office  Report"  The 
committees  on  agriculture  of  the  houses  of  congress  rarely  convene,  and 
are  practically  defunct  They  have  not  even  discovered  any  ^  red  tape 
roatme  duties  "  to  keep  them  alive.  It  is  doubted  if  the  spiritual  rappers 
eovld  elicit  from  either  a  ^  manifestation "  or  ^  report,"  as  evidence  that 
lluj  ever  existed. 

A  liberal  and  generous  indulgence  should  ever  be  extended  to  those 
wIk)  pursue  the  business  of  **  serving  their  country,"  in  reference  to  the  in- 
diqMnsable  devotion  of  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time,  attention,  and 
care  to  partisan  politics,  and  to  the  devising  and  carrying  out  of  schemes 
to  obtain  or  retain  political  office  and  power,  and  thereby  enable  them  to 
bo  useful  in  the  .trade  or  profession  or  a  patriot  But  we  would  suggest 
lo  our  public  men,  that  the  adoption  by  a  gontleman  <^  abilities  and  fair 
rtvsdiog  ^  in  politioal  lift,**  even  if  a  lawyer,  of  the  eogoomkiation  of  the 
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''FAitifSR  SrAraflMAN,'*  aDd  liis  bold  avowal  that  he  wteaded  to  bicootiln 
champion  of  the  affrictdtiirai  intepests,  at  all  times  aad  on  all  oecanoni, 
aed  against  everj  omer,  when  they  came  in  conflict,  and  the  honest  aid 
luthfd  maintenance  of  such  character,  and  the  fitacuring  for  those  interali 
more  impartial  and  just  consideration  than  has  heretofore  been  beitowed 
upon  them,  would  most  assuredly  win  for  hira,  a  widely  extended  and  m 
abiding  and  profitable  popularity,  and  enduriag  £une. 

The  federal  government  of  the  United  States,  in  the  exercise  of  thoie 
•f  its  functions  which  bring  it  into  contact  with  foreign  governments,  kai 
rarely  been  called  upon  to  claim  indemnity  for  the  spoliation  of  the  prop- 
erty of  an  agriculturist  of  the  United  States,  or  to  demand  redress  for  as 
outrage  upon  the  person  of  an  American  Planter  or  Farmer.  Most  of  such 
cases  have  been  of  citizens  engaged  in  navigation  or  commerce.  So  ako 
citizens  connected  with  manu&cturing  interests  and  with  certain  meehiA- 
ieal  interests,  have  been  found,  as  well  as  those  concerned  in  navigation 
and  commerce,  seeking  aid  and  protection  from  congressional  legisladoo 
—and  even  in  disregard  of  the  just  and  equal  rights  oi  the  planter  lad 
&rmer,and  tlieir  applications  have  too  frequently  met  with  favorable  succok 
The  Husbandmen  of  the  United  States  have  not  often  been  suitors  for  fed- 
laral  favor,  and  litUe  encouragement  has  been  given  to  them  to  become  it, 
though  they  are  the  principal  consumers  and  chief  tax  payers  to  the  fed- 
eral and  State  governments. 

But  it  has  happened  again  and  again — from  the  date  of  the  memorabie 
treaty  with  the  British  Crown,  concluded  by  Mr.  Jay  in  1794 ;  down  te  the 
•o-called  ^*  Reciprocity  Treaty,"  respecting  the  trade  with  the  British  Nortii 
American  colonies  and  the  fisheries,  concluded  in  1854  with  the  Miie 
Cr»wn — that  the  federal  government  has,  in  the  exercise  of  its  treatr- 
making  power,  and  also  of  its  legislative  power,  had  the  protection  of  iai- 
portant  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  intrusted  to  it ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved no  instance  can  be  cited  in  which  it  has  hesitated  to  agree  lo 
measures  for  the  advancement  and  favor  of  the  navigating,  commercial, 
and  manufacturing  interests,  at  the  expense  of  the  Agricultural  industry  of 
the  country !  Like  the  chosen  firstlings  of  the  flocks  of  the  Israelites,  the 
Planters  and  Farmers  are  invariably  selected  bb  the  victims  for  sacnfiee! 
And  the  American  Planters  and  Farmers  have,  with  patriotic  unselfishasH, 
in  every  case  quietly  acquiesced.  The  farming  interests  and  the  linober 
interests,  of  the  West  and  Northwest  particularly,  but  in  fact  of  all  tke 
Atlantic  States,  liberally  yielded  to  that  portion  of  the  union,  and  to  the 
other  interests  benefited  by  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  the  objection  tbef 
might  well  have  advanced,  that  its  stipulations  allowed  the  colonial  farm- 
ers and  lumbermen  to  compete  with  them,  not  only  in  our  own,  hot  ia 
foreign  markets,  which  without  these  stipulations  the  colonists  could  not 
do.  And  so  likewise,  whilst  for  years  past  our  executive  messages,  diplo- 
matic correspondence,  congressional  debates — not  to  mention  the  newapa- 
pers,  city  and  country — ^have  teemed  with  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  fiutiao 
and  flummery  respecting  Cuba  and  its  apprehended  ^  Africanixalion,''  mA 
the  alleged  sole  preventive,  **  Annexation ;"  and  whilst  several  quite  re- 
sp^table  quarrels  have  been  well  nigh  got  up  between  the  United  6Ui« 
and  Spain,  and  it  is  said  also,  with  France  and  England ;  yet  the  redaetioa 
of  the  import  duty  of  some  $9  or  110  per  barrel  on  American  floor  seat 
to  Cuba  or  to  Porto  Rioo,  has  not  been  energetically  attempted  and  it- 
aiflted  upon,  tmd  proper  measures  adopted  to  el^t  suioh  reduction,  by  mf 
administration. 
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We  shall  hereafter  know  whether  the  futare  eourse  of  the  Meral  gier- 
emment  in  relatioD  to  the  guano  trade,  and  ita  vigilance  to  obtain  and  ae- 
mure  it,  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  AgriculturiBts  of  the  United  States,  and  to  pre- 
note  it,  may  enable  us  justly  to  exonerate  it  from  the  charge  of  a  disre- 
gard of,  and  inertness  in  reference  to,  our  Agricultural  interests,  justified 
9J  the  history  of  past  administrations.  British  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals have  boasted  that  by  the  encouragement  of  the  British  government 
to  the  guano  trade,  (and  parliamentary  attention  was  given  to  it,)  *' John 
Bull  haa  caught  Brother  Jonathan  napping  in  this  new  article  of  trafi^c,'* 
oren  in  American  seas,  and  that  the  British  farmer  has  thereby  reaped 
great  benefits.  The  British  statesmen  certainly  have,  on  this  subject,  dis- 
played sagacity,  watchfulness,  and  vigilance.  Intelligent  British  farmers, 
and  agricultural  chemists,  and  writers  on  agricultural  subjects,  have  been 
foremost  in  developing  the  valuable  qualities  of  guano,  and  in  bringing  it 
into  general  use.  We  are  but  following  them,  and  profiting  by  their  ex* 
perience.  Justus  Liebig,  the  distinguished  German  chemist,  says,  upon 
the  uses  and  value  of  guano,  that  its  fertilizing  qualities  render  every  100 
pounds  of  good  guano  equal  to  800  pounds  of  wheat  The  astonishing 
lesulta  produced  by  its  use,  in  the  resuscitation  of  worn-out  lands  in  our 
middle  Atlantic  States,  established  by  the  testimony  of  practical  farmevs 
of  the  highest  respectability,  fully  attest  its  great  value. 

Since  guano  has  become  an  important  article  of  Commerce,  our  navi- 
gators and  merchants  disposed  to  engage  in  the  procuring  of  it,  on  this 
aide  of  the  continent,  have  encountered  difficulties  with  the  States  and 
governments  having  possessions  south  of  the  United  States,  as  to  gruano 
deposits  on  islands  in  the  West  India  and  other  American  seas.  Mexico, 
4wveral  months  ago,  expelled  by  military  force  all  foreigners  gathering 
guano  from  the  extensive  range  of  uninhabited  and  uninhabitable  keysy 
oaUed  the  Alaoranes,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  lying  about  75  miles  north  of 
the  coast  of  Yucatan. 

But  the  most  noted  case,  and  the  one  involving  the  most  important 
principles,  is  that  of  Shelton*s  Isle,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  This  isle  is  a 
deaert,  desolate  rock,  and  is  situate  in  north  latitude  15°  40',  and  west 
longitude  from  Greenwich  63°  38',  and  is  above  4,000  feet  in  length  and 
from  850  to  450  feet  in  breadth,  and  emerges  some  thirty  feet  alK>ve  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  between  400  and  500  miles  north  from  the  nearest 
MMnt  of  the  Venezuelan  coast,  and  about  350  miles  northeast  from  the 
Leeward  Aves  Islands,  also  claimed  by  Venezuela,  and  at  least  275  miles 
north  from  the  nearest  admitted  possessions  of  that  republic.  It  is  about 
147  miles  southwest  from  the  French  island  of  Guadaloupe;  about  170 
miies  southeast  from  the  Danish  island  of  St.  Thomas;  about  115  miles 
ioath  from  the  Dutch  island  of  St.  Eustatia;  about  120  miles  southwest 
from  the  British  island  of  St.  Kltts;  and  about  175  miles  southeast  from 
the  Spanish  island  of  Porto  Rico.  When  landed  upon  and  explored  by 
CSaptain  Gibbs,  in  March,  ]  854,  as  hereafter  stated,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  was  at  least  ttifo  hundred  thouiand  tons  of  good  guano  upon  it 

In  the  winter  of  1854,  a  Mr.  Shelton,  an  enterprising  Boston  merchant, 
Stted  out  and  dispatched  several  vessels  for  the  discovery  of  guano  in  the 
Otilf  of  Mexico,  and  the  West  India  seas.  In  March  of  the  same  year  one 
of  these  vessels,  the  brig  John  R,  DoWy  Captain  Nathan  P.  Gibbs,  disoov- 
•fod  the  guano  deposit  on  Shelton^s  Is'e,  (before  then  called  Aves,  or 
Biid  Xsiand,)  having  landed  upon  the  isiaad  and  explored  it  thoroughly. 
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After  taking  fonnal  possesnon  of  it,  be  ibrthwitli  returned  to  BoeloB,  and 
r^)orted  his  favorable*  aucceas  to  Mr.  Sbelton.  Mr.  S.,  and  frioida  vakt- 
eated  witb  bim,  and  likewise  some  otbers  wbo  bad  obtained  imformatun 
of  Capt  Gibbs's  discovery,  immediately  dispatched  several  veaaels  to  Ui« 
island,  to  obtain  cargoes  of  guano.  Some  of  the  vessels  arrived  there  earij 
in  June,  1854,  and  otbers  a  short  time  later,  and  all  commenced  taking 
the  guano,  and  sending  cargoes  to  Europe,  to  the  United  States,  and  else- 
where. A  large  num^r  of  laborers  were  sent  to  the  island,  wiUi  neoenarj 
mechanical  tools,  and  with  lumber  and  other  materials.  They  had  imple- 
ments and  vehicles,  wherewith  to  gather  and  lade  the  guano  on  board  tix 
vessels.  Some  who  went  thither  were  accompanied  by  their  wives  and 
families.  Wharves  were  built,  tenements  erected  for  dwellings  and  ibr 
provision  stores,  and  cisterns  for  water,  and  fences  made,  and  a  ^  libeitj 
Pole  ^  raised,  whereon  was  hoisted  and  kept  flying  the  ^  Stars  and  Stripes," 
in  token  of  its  being  a  ^^  Yankee  settlement."  All  the  proviaiona,  water, 
and  lumber  used,  were  carried  to  the  island,  as  none  could  be  procared 
there.  Artillery  and  small  arms  were  provided  to  repel  piratical  aasaolt^ 
or  any  unauthorized  by  an  acknowledged  government.  The  Boatoniani 
continued  in  the  peaceful,  undisturbed  occupation  of  Shelton'a  Isle,  taking 
away  euano,  till  December,  1854. 

Early  in  December,  1854,  the  Venezuelan  government  sent  a  vessel  of 
war,  and  troops,  under  the  command  of  an  officer  of  the  navy  of  that  re- 
public, and  dispossessed  Mr.  Shelton^s  party,  and  the  other  Americans  npon 
the  island.  The  Venezuelan  officer,  a  Captain  Dias,  struck  the  United 
States  flag,  and  hoisted  the  Venezuelan  in  its  stead,  firing  a  salute  to  the 
latter,  in  performing  which  exploit  one  of  his  soldiers  was  killed.  Cspt 
D.,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Venezuelan  government,  perempto^ 
ily  ordered  Capt  Gibbs,  and  all  the  Americans  on  the  island,  to  leave  it^ 
and  to  take  their  vessels  off;  but  apprehensive  that  their  resistance  nught 
leave  him  the  conquered  instead  of  the  conqueror,  artfully  drew  up  and 
gave  to  C^t  Gibbs  a  paper  in  the  Spanish  language,  (and  ugned  bv  him- 
self only,)  and  which  he  caused  to  be  interpreted  to  Capt  G.,  (who  was 
unacquainted  with  Spanish,)  as  an  agreement  on  both  sides  to  prevent  hos> 
tilities,  and  as  a  permit  by  Dias  to  idflow  the  lading  of  the  American  ves- 
sels  then  at  the  island,  free  of  charge,  and  without  molestation^  he  receiv- 
ing some  provisions  of  which  his  troops  were  in  need ;  and  thereupon  he 
went  for  reinforcements  to  Venezuela.  In  about  a  fortnight  reinforoemeati 
arrived,  when  Dias  immediately  ordered  all  the  Americans  and  their  ves- 
sels to  depart  forthwith,  though  some  of  the  vessels  had  not  taken  oa 
board  any  cargo,  and  others  were  but  partly  laden.  He  took  pooaamion 
of  their  houses,  and  wharves,  and  implements,  and  tools,  and  vehidea,  aad 
of  their  artillery  and  small  arms,  and  provisions,  and  water  on  the  ialaadi 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  Americans,  so  expelled,  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  January,  1855,  Mr.  Shelton  and  others  forthwith  ap* 
pealed  to  President  Pierce  and  Secretary  Marcy  for  their  official  interpo- 
sition, to  obtain  redress  from  the  Venezuelan  ;govemment 

Upon  presentation  of  the  claim  at  Carracas,  under  the  instmctioBS  of 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  the  Venezuelan  officiala  produced 
Dias's  copy  of  the  Spanish  paper  as  above  stated,  and  which  copy  it  i^ 
peared  he  had  procured  to  be  signed  by  Capt  Gibba  and  another  Amen- 
oan  at  the  island,  and  on  being  translated,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  rq;idar 
formal  nailitary  Capitulation  of  the  ialand,  and  of  the  artillery  and  provii- 


Gtumo,  and  ike  Gnumo  Trade.  41  f 

ions,  ^c ,  and  an  acknowledgement  that  the  isle  belonged  to  TeneEuela, 
sod  an  agreement  that  the  American  party  would  aid  him  (Captain  Dias) 
IB  maintaining  the  Venezuelan  authority  there.  The  cool  self-complaoencj 
with  which  such  paper  is  presented  as  an  estoppel ;  a  paper  obtained  by 
military  duress,  combined  with  trick  and  fraud,  from  an  agent  not  author^ 
ifled  to  sign,  or  to  give  or  to  take  it ;  not  empowered  to  make  the  ad- 
missions of  title  and  relinquishments  it  contained ;  and  when  such  agent^  if 
such  paper  was  knowingly  and  voluntarily  given  by  him,  must  have 
sought  by  it  to  destroy  the  rights  and  interests  he  was  delegated  to 
protect  and  maintain ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  especially  Capt  G. 
was  not  competent  to  compromise  the  national  rights  of  tne  United  States 
BDuring  from  the  discovery  of  the  guano,  and  possession  of  the  island  by 
its  citizens ;  the  presentation  of  such  defense ;  exhibits  certainly  a  rare  com- 
pound of  diplomatic  effrontery  and  stupidity. 

Prior  to  the  visit  of  Capt.  Gibbs  to  Shelton's  Isle,  in  March,  1854,  it 
had  been  often  touched  at  by  Danish,  French,  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  Eng- 
lish vessels,  both  public  and  merchant  vessels ;  but  no  nation  had  ever  oc- 
onpied  it,  or  even  claimed  it  If  any  person  had  temporarily  inhabited  it, 
it  had  k>nff  been  abandoned  and  was  derelict.  Of  the  vaiid  and  just  right, 
under  the  laws  of  the  nations,  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Mr.  Shelton, 
one  of  its  citizens,  whose  agents,  also  citizens,  landed  upon  it  and  took 
poaeession  of  it,  whilst  derelict ;  so  to  do ;  and  to  retain  such  possession 
against  the  world,  there  can  be  no  question.  This  principle  is  well  settled, 
and  has  been  acted  upon  in  numerous  cases,  by  different  nations.  And 
tiherefore  it  is  clear,  that  the  Venezuelan  government  are  bound  to  make 
sxemplary  atonement  for  this  outrage  upon  Mr.  Shelton^s  rights,  and  should 
be  c<Mnpelled  to  yield,  and  to  yield  promptly,  to  him,  full  indemnification 
for  all  the  damages  he  has  sustained,  and  to  restore  the  island  to  him,  and 
U>  pay  for  any  deterioration  in  value  sustained  since  his  eviction,  either  by 
the  aostraction  of  guano  therefrom,  or  otherwise.  Indeed,  as  this  tortious 
eviction  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  was  perpetrated  by  Venezuela, 
without  first  making  inquiry  or  giving  notice  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  such  purpose ;  such  restoration  to  the  status  quo  ante^  ac- 
oordinp:  to  the  practice  of  other  nations,  may  be  demanded  as  a  preHmin- 
ary  to  negotiations  on  the  subject,  and  as  the  first  step  towards  atonement 
for  the  intuit^  as  well  as  the  spoliation.  We  are  informed  that  President 
fierce  has  probably  directed  immediate  and  diligent  attention  to  this  busi- 
ness ;  and  we  are  also  advised  that  ^he  parties  but  await  advices  from 
Carracas,  to  present  an  application  to  Congress,  if  necessary,  to  effect  the 
speedy  adjustment  and  payment  by  Venezuela,  of  their  just  demands,  and 
for  legislative  aid,  to  enable  the  executive  to  quicken  and  strengthen  its 
letion.  The  outrage  was  perpetrated  by  Venezuela  upwards  of  fourteen 
Dtionths  ago,  and  longer  forbearance  to  that  government  is  grievous  injus- 
tice to  our  own  citizens  claiming  their  rightful  indemnity. 

Some,  disposed  to  sustain  the  Venezudan  officials,  we  learn,  would  fain 
DompHcate  this  case,  by  urging  that  about  the  time  of  the  ejection  of  Mr. 
Shelton,  or  soon  after,  the  Venezuelan  government,  with  the  knowledge  of 
that  of  the  United  States,  granted  to  an  association,  composed  chiefly  of 
dtuens  of  the  United  States  resident  in  Philadelphia,  and  with  whom,  it  is 
laid,  many  of  the  Venezuelan  officials  were  connected,  the  exclusive  right 
to  take  guano  from  all  the  islands  pertaining  to  Venezuela,  on  its  coasts  or 
m  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  including  Aves^  or  Bird  Island,  now  called  Shel- 
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ton*«  Isle,  in  consideration  of  a  "  rojaltj,*'  or  duty,  on  the  ffuano,  of  abotl 
id  per  ton,  to  be  paid  upon  exportation.  They  insist  that  toe  silence  of  ths 
ffovernment  of  the  United  States,  as  to  this  arrangement  with  its  dV 
izens,  was  an  acquiescence  in,  if  not  a  tacit  admission  of  the  righfuliiMi 
oiy  the  claim  of  Venezuela  to  the  islands  and  guano !  They  say  further, 
that  this  contract  being  annulled  by  reason  of  the  non-payment  of  a  ee^ 
tain  draft  on  the  association  for  about  $2^0,000,  being  a  promised  adTSooi 
on  account  of  such  "  royalty,''  a  new  contract  was  entered  into  by  ths 
Venezuelan  government,  with  the  knowledge  of  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  part  through  the  good  offices  of  its  functionaries,  in  the  summer  of 
1855,  several  months  subsequent  to  the  eviction  of  Mr.  Shelton,  and  after 
his  application  for  indemnity  therefor.  This  new  contract  was  made  witk 
an  association  composed  of  most  of  those  citizens  of  the  United  States  is- 
terested  in  the  first  association,  and  it  is  said  many  of  the  new  Venezuelu 
officials ;  and  it  had  been  incorporated  in  April,  1855,  by  the  Pennsylvsoii 
Legislature,  and  called  the  ^'  Philadelphia  Guano  Company.''  This  last 
contract  is  similar  in  its  stipulations  to  the  first,  except  that  the  large  ad- 
vice is  made  payable  in  several  instalments,  succeeding  each  other  every 
sixty  days,  and  the  last  of  which  is  thus  extended  to  several  months.  Thej 
insist  that  a  higher  than  a  merely  tacit  assent  to,  and  approval  of  this  oos- 
tract  by  the  United  States,  was  made,  and  that  it  thus  admitted  the  right 
of  Venezuela  to  the  island  and  guano !  It  is  said,  also,  that  this  new  con- 
tract contains  the  extraordinary  provision,  that  in  case  the  claim  of  Ves^ 
auela  to  the  island  should  be  decided  to  be  untenable,  the  company  shttt 
make  no  reclamation  upon  her  on  account  thereof.  We  do  not  understtfid 
that  the  State  Department  concedes  the  correctness  of  the  stateneBti 
above  recited,  and  on  the  contrary  we  learn  that  it  has  not  been  suppoeid 
at  the  Department  that  the  last  contract  does  include  or  relate  to  Shettos^i 
Isle.  We  have  no  idea  that  the  President  has  been  in  fanlt,  or  that  s 
statesman,  so  distinguished  as  is  the  present  Secretary  of  Stale  for  abifitj 
and  acumen,  would  in  any  wise,  however  remotely,  have  sanctioned  or 
permitted  any  proceeding  that  could  in  any  degree  have  operated  injuri- 
ously, or  embarrassed  a  just  claim,  intrusted  by  the  laws  to  his  charge  sod 
prosecution,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  his  course  has  been  nnexceptioB- 
able. 

That  the  Venezuelan  government  and  the  "Philadelphia  Guano  Compiny* 
regard  this  case  as  we  have  stated,  is  however  fully  established  by  a  DOtid 
published  in  the  New  York  Herald^  of  the  5th  of  January,  1856,  sod  • 
correspondence  between  an  eminent  merchant  of  New  York  and  the  Vesew- 
elan  Consul  at  Philadelphia,  (who  is  a  director  of  said  company,)  whidi  wt 
append  in  a  note  hereto  ;*  and  besides  this,  it  is  notorious  that  from  tin 
time  Mr.  Shel ton's  party  was  driven  from  the  island  by  Venezuela  in  Dt- 


*  OrncB  OP  TBB  Pbiladblpbia  Guano  Compart.  PBii.AVKLPBiA,Oc«eaibflrili  1^ 
Nonet.    The  Philadelphia  Gaano  Company  hsTlng,  by  Tirtue  of  a  eoulnicl  auKto  vHkliM<>^ 
effmmeatfir  Um  Republic  of  V«*imttrbi,  »ecunHi  ih«  putMsMloD  and  exchnivv*  ilglR  lo  rc«vftiM 
guano  deponlta  exiatinir  od  all  the  lAlands  belttoioriug  Us  and  under  Uie  JuriHllction  oA  Uw  «"''*' 

tnblle,  hereby  tWe  n«>tice  ihat  do  peraiin  or  peranns,  other  thtin  acenta  oT  Uie  aaid  coBpaayv <■ 
kvful^  remove  guano  Trum  any  oT  Uie  aaid  ifelands,  and  tbiii  all  car^oea  iak«B  UMrefin  fli  <mfc>fj 
permit  from  the  company,  duly  aigned  and  aenled  with  the  corporal e  >eal  tlwteuC.  wW  beciijyg 
•y  Uiem  on  arrlTal  at  any  of  the  porta  or  the  l-mled  r^talea  or  Europe*  and  lefral  praercdtBca  v*  J|* 
laimediately  inatituled  for  the  recovery  of  tbe  property  h>  Ukeo,  tu  wboae  binda  loever  il  WV  ** 
(bttttd.  By  oruer  of  the  Board  of  IHnrctuta, 

P.LPTHEB^hwMii' 
AfflBl  te  N«v  York,  JAMia  Let  %l  Co.,  49  WalMprcl. 


lenil^r,  IMi*,  tt^  to  this  time,  tk«  offieials  of  tb«l  lefmbKo  \M%  Meroistd^ 
md  maintained  full  possession,  and  kept  a  niilitaty  garrison  and  a  custom- 
lottse  there,  and  they  have  been  actively  engaged,  and  since  the  last  coar 
iBact  the  Philadelphia  Guano  Company  also,  in  ^skinning'*  the  island  of 
Himno,  and  sending  cargoes  to  Europe,  to  the  United  States,  and  elsewhere. 
Hr.  Robert  Bell,  of  Liverpool,  England,  is  one  of  the  agents  of  the  com* 
pMiy  abroad.  A  fleet  of  several  vessel^  was,  we  learn,  recentlv  dispatched 
le  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  company,  and  at  least  twelve  sail  were,  but  a» 
Sbw  days  since,  ice-bound  in  the  Chesi^eake,  laden  with  guano  from  Shel-' 
bMi's  Isle,  and  other  islands  there.  Within  a  few  days  a  fast-sailing 
lohooner  of  about  170  tons,  well  equipped  and  supplied  with  cannon, 
imall  arms,  and  ammunition,  and  manned  by  a  large  crew,  sailed  from  New 
STork  to  Lagnayra  to  be  employed  by  Venezuela  and  the  Guano  Company 
In  the  enforcement  of  their  claim  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  guano  on  Uui 
desert  islands  in  that  sea. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  British  Representative  at  Carracas  form- 
illy  protested  i^i^ainst  the  last  contract  above  mentioned  in  behalf  of  hia 
ipovemment.  This  act  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  uniform  course  of 
UuU  selfish,  envious,  jealous,  and  arrogant  power  to  intermeddle  in  all 
OMes  and  on  all  occasions  in  the  affairs  and  business  of  the  United  Statea 
■nd  its  citizens,  whenever  it  can  discover  a  reasonable  prospect  of  sowing 

CONSUL4TB  OP  TBI  REPUBLIC  OP  Vbrbzubla,  Pbiladblpiiia,  December  10, 1855. 
Oiptaint  Mid  thipownfvra  tre  hereby  notifled  that  there  beln^  no  ports  of  entry  oi>«*ned  li»  foreM 
Cbminerec  in  nny  of  thv  Curibbean  lalandu  ander  ihe  JuriaJiction  uf  the  Republic  of  VeDesiM»M» 
vllb  tbe  mIiikIu  exception  of  thai  uf  the  island  of  MancaretUi,  all  vessels  found  touchkng  at  any  of  the 
fuou  wlttnda,  except  tho*e  havlnv  a  permit  from  the  Philadelphia  Onano  Company,  daly  aulbentl- 
Mted,  will  bH  seized,  and  held  llabie  for  the  penalty  proTided  for  a  TiolatUw  of  the  niAVigation  hiwa 
of  the  republie. 

J03£  J.  KBEFE,  Oowal. 

!•  Joea  J.  Kbbpb,  Eaq^  Oonaol  of  VeoeraeU  .— 

44  SouTi-aTRBrr,  Naw  Yobk,  January  10, 189(W 
•iB :— A  few  days  aj^  I  saw  a  notice  in  the  Herald  of  ihH  dty,  signed  by  yourself  and  the  offlcen 
ef  a  iptsni)  company  in  Philadelphia,  about  the  Ruano  Islands  of  the  Caribbean  4«h  under  the  jarla- 
iisMon  of  yourgtirernnient.  Prupoaltioas  havittg  been  made  to  ne  to  send  a  verael  lonhwith  lo 
wluu  IS  ctMed  sJhelion^k  Island,  or  Avea,or  Bird  island,  in  that  sea,  for  guano,  under  authority  of 
Mr.  P.  H.  i^helton.  of  Hoatitn.  nnd  fearing  that  the  island  he  elalms  may  pottibty  be  included  in  your 
BoUoe,  and  (lesinma  to  avoid  diffloulty  before  dinpatehiuff  the  vet^  1  would  respectrullv  reqneal 
foa  to  inform  me  li  your  governmeut  and  the  Philadelphia  Cuano  Company  claim  said  island,  of 


- --  «ie  Jurisdiction  over  it  erthe  guano  upon  It,  and  whether  there  la  any  objeetlon  u>  my  fotag 
Umto  uuiler  Mr.  f^ht'lum's  authority.  1  have  Just  been  informed  that  the  Venezuelan  iroverBmeni 
kave  a  gHrrlson  there,  and  that  the  Philadelphia  Company  were  engaged  In  shipping  the  ga\no  frofd 
ll»  If  so,  please  lBfi»rm  me,  and  alao  what  price  per  too  the  Phlladelphhi  Compao},  or  your  govera* 
Meot,  charge  for  guano  C4)llecied  on  it  or  other  iJanda. 
Be  good  enough  to  give  me  an  anawer  by  retnm  mail.  If  poaslble.  _ 

Beapectfully  yours,  MOSES  TAVLOE. 

CoKsuLATC  OP  THB  Rbfubuc  OP  VbnbzubL4,  PBtLADBbP«A,  Jaooary  13,  Iffiti 
DC4B  PiR :— I  have  received  yonr  Ikvor  of  the  1  llh  Inat,  and  noted  its  contents,  and  In  repljr  beg 
flD  iDform  you  that  the  Islan  1  of  Avea,  or  Bird  Island,  of  which  you  write,  Is  In  the  p<-»«eSAion  and 
«Ml»r  thejurisdio  ton  of  the  Republie  of  Venezuela,  and  has  a  military  force  upon  ItauSlsieBtly 
terge  to  protect  it  from  any  depre<latiooa.  No  vessels  are  permitted  to  touch  at  it  otiier  than  thos* 
iBDt  tliiiher  by  authiyrity  of  the  Philadelphia  Gnano  0>mpany,  who  huTe  ratified  a  enutnet  with  rot 
government,  gram Ing  them  the  sole  right  to  remove  the  guano  depoaita  from  said  lalHn<l,  and  all 
other-*  ill  the  dirlbbean  Sea  belonging  to  Venezuela.  Under  these  clreumstuncem  and  in  view  of 
to  otl'^ial  noilfloit  io«is  given  at  the  iBsUnee  of  my  government,  I  shnnid  deem  it  very  Injudicious 
■•d  extremely  haztrdoua  on  the  part  of  any  person  t<»  dlMputeh  a  veasei  to  the  i«liAnd  rufurred  to,  or 
to  any  of  them,  without  a  proper  authorization  flr«t  being  obtHined,  aa  all  vessels  fi>iind  touching  at 
llM  gu-ioo  ietunda,-  without  a  daly  authenticated  permit  ffnm  the  oompaoy  here,  will  bo  seized  and 
Md  liable  for  Uiu  peufiity  flxod  lor  a  violati<m  of  the  navigation  lawa  of  the  republic,  there  being 
Wi^pnn^  of  entry  for  foreign  commerce  at  any  of  the  guano  island!*. 

TtM  Phitadtflphia  Guano  Compimy  are  engaged  shipping  gunno  from  Bird  Island,  and  have  a  lame 
■QiBber  uf  laborers  upon  it.  1  am  not  able,  at  this  time,  to  inform  you  as  to  the  price  c1iarge<i  by 
Bm  eompany  for  gnano,  but  I  pmenme  M*«irB.  James  l..ee  lb  ()o .  of  your  et*y,  can,  as  they  are  a«eolA 
l|r  the  comiiaoy.  The  government  of  Venezuela  haa  nothing  to  do  with  the  aale  of  the  article,  Mr 
Vin  U  uutll  the  term  shall  have  expired  for  which  the  contract  Is  to  endure. 

I  B«,  dear  air,  very  reapedAiay^ 
Mmbb  Tatlob,  Eaq.  JOaB  J.  KKEPB. 


the  seeds  of  lotnre  trcmbls  to  us,  bj  sudi  iDterferanee.  Whatever  objss* 
tions  might  be  urged  against  such  contract  hj  the  federal  government  ol 
the  United  States,  or  by  Mr.  Shelton,  growing  out  of  the  circumstsneM 
above  referred  to,  the  affair  does  not  concern  the  British  government  It 
is  '^  none  cf  its  husiness^^  and  its  interposition  is  simply  officious  imperti- 
nence, which,  if  committed  by  an  individual  respecting  his  neighbor's  s^ 
fiiirs,  would  merit  a  tweak  of  his  nose,  as  an  appropriate  punishment  for 
intruding  it  into  other  people^s  matters.  But  it  is  of  a  piece  with  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  British  government  and  its  agents,  at  the  Sandwich  Isiandi, 
in  Mexico,  in  Peru,  in  Chili,  in  Ecuador,  in  Costa  Rica,  in  Buenos  Ajrea, 
in  Central  America,  in  Hayti,  at  Berlin,  Madrid,  about  Cuba,  and  in  &ct 
everywhere,  and  respecting  everything,  relating  to  the  United  States. 

We  learn  that  the  claims  of  Mr.  Shelton  and  Messrs.  Sampson  &  Tsppan, 
of  Boston,  who  were  interested  with  him,  as  preferred  by  them  to  the 
State  Department,  amount  to  $341,000,  The  quantity  of  good  gusso 
left  on  the  island  at  the  time  of  their  being  evicted  in  December,  1854, 
has  been  variously  estimated.  The  lowest  estimate  made,  it  is  said,  it 
made  by  them  in  their  account  filed  in  the  Department,  and  is  50,000 
tons,  and  they  have  asked  compensation  for  one-half  only — 25,000  tont^ 
at  the  price  of  $12  50  per  ton,  (estimated  nett  profits,)  making  $312,500. 
They  have  claimed  for  false  freights  and  charter-parties  of  the  vessels  em- 
ployed by  them,  and  forfeited,  <S^c.,  and  by  their  being  ejected,  from  the  isIsDd, 
and  damaffes  thereby  $20,000,  and  for  their  houses,  implements,  launches, 
wharves,  £c.,  taken  by  Venezuela,  $8,500 — making  the  aggregate  abore 
stated. 

All  these  items  appear  reasonable.  The  valuation  of  the  guano  at  the 
island,  looking  to  the  expenses  of  sending  vessels  to  the  islands,  and  of 
lading  and  freight,  and  considering  that  Mr.  Shelton  had  already  incurred 
most  of  these  expenses,  and  was  ready  to  lade  his  vessels,  would  seen  to 
be  low.  Such  profit  would  certainly  be  made  in  the  United  States  if  the 
guano  sold  at  from  $25  to  $40,  or  even  at  the  first  specified  price;  and 
Uiese  are  the  prices  stated  by  the  Philadelphia  Company.  The  expemei 
incurred  incident  to  the  voyage  of  discovery  may  rightfully  be  included  iB 
the  estimate  of  the  damages.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  generally, 
vessels  carrying  guano  are  compelled  to  go  to  the  island  in  ballast  That 
the  Venezuelan  government  receives  but  $5  per  ton  "royalty  "  for  the  guano 
taken  by  the  Philadelphia  Company,  is  not  a  criterion  of  estimate.  That 
is  a  highly  advantageous  contract  for  the  company,  and  Mr.  Shelton  is  not 
botmd,  by  any  principle  of  law  or  justice,  by  such  contract,  based  on  a 
usurpation  of  his  rights,  and  spoliation  of  his  property,  nor  ^ould  he  be 
Hmited  to  the  price  the  despoilers  fixed  upon  it  With  respect  to  the 
g^ood  quality  of  the  guano,  the  Philadelphia  Company  have  given  conoltt* 
sive  testimony,  in  a  pamphet  recently  published  by  its  directors,  one  of 
whom  is  the  Venezuelan  consul  at  Philadelphia. 

We  have  deemed  the  guano  trade  and  tne  course  of  the  United  SUtei 
government  in  reference  to  it,  and  especially  the  "  Shelton's  Isle  "  case,  ai 
worthy  the  extended  and  especial  notice  now  eiven  it  We  have  bM 
allowed  by  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Shelton  access  to  the  correspondence,  proo6) 
md  documents,  in  the  case,  from  which  the  foregoing  statement  has  been 
compiled.  The  progress  of  this  case  wiU,  we  are  satined,  be  looked  to  \f] 
liH  classes  of  our  readers  with  attention  and  interest;  for  every  Citszen  a 
the  United  States,  is  concerned  that  whenever  any  foreign  power  perpe- 
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tnites  a  wronff  upon  anj  one  also  rightfullj  claiming  that  titia,  the  federal 
gerernment  sihoald  promptlj  require  the  i^gresser  to  make  meet  atone- 
ment. 

That  our  gOTemment*will  compel  Venezuela  to  do  justice  to  our  citi- 
leDs  whose  rights  have  been  despoiled,  we  have  an  earnest  hope,  and  we 
irill  add  also,  that  cherishing  a  **'  generous  confidence ''  in  those  who  ad* 
siinister  the  government,  we  are  **  without  doubt."  s.  r.  b. 
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MUMBIS  ZZIT. 
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TIOLBB— TBI  WBBT— PAFBB-HOllBTt  BTC. 

Wk  will  now  refer  to  the  condition  and  progress  of  several  interests 
connected  with  colonial  Commerce,  which  have  been  deferred  for  the  pur- 
x)ee  of  giving  a  continuous  narrative  of  the  commercial  difficulties  of  this 
)eriod.  ' 

West  Ikdia  Trade.  The  exports  from  the  several  British  West  India 
riands  to  the  North  American  colonies,  were,  for  the  year  1770,  of  the 
Uiowing  amounts : — 


Tamaica. £146,824 

kntiffua. 85,661 

It  (Siiittopbere 69,794 

fevU 14,165 

li  Vioeents. 18,875 

kiiguillA. 2,067 

hrenada 61,061 


Barbadoes £119,828 

MoDtserrat 12,688 

Virgin  Islands    10,188 

Dominica 16,496 

Total £481,407 


The  exports  from  the  same  places  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  were,  for 
Im  same  year,  £^,270,204,  and  to  all  other  places,  £3,357.  From  Ja- 
laica,  in  1768,  the  continental  colonies  received  201,960  gallons  molasses, 
,680  hhds.  sugar,  4,424  puncheons  of  rum,  50,400  pounds  cotton,  2,712 

S\  ooflfee,  and  424,080  feet  of  mahogany.  In  Newport,  alone,  the  West 
a  trade  supported  22  distilleries  and  3  sugar  refineries. 

The  trade  of  the  North  Americans  with  me  foreign  West  Indies  was 
omewhat  obstructed  at  this  time,  as  well  by  the  acts  of  foreign  powers  as 
boae  of  England.  The  French,  in  1767,  prohibited  all  British  vessels 
rem  entering  Guadaloupe  and  Martinico,  and  seized  two  North  American 
etsela  found  there,  loaded  with  beef,  pork,  flour,  <fec,  although  the  inhab- 
tmta  of  those  islands  were  at  the  time  greatly  distressed  for  want  of  such 
irticles.  The  Spaniards  also  showed  some  hostile  disposition  by  contract- 
Dg  the  time  ibr  British  vessels  to  remain  at  Monte  Cristo  to  twenty-four 
loars,  and  by  disturbing  the  logwood  cutters  at  Spiritu  Santo. 

CsNT&AL  Amirioan  Tbadb.  Although  the  British  government  had 
igreed,  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  to  abandon  the  Mosquito  Coast,  the  trading 
etdements  there  were  still  maintained,  and  there  were,  in  1770,  on  that 
MMst,  1 ,400  British  subjects,  exclusive  of  Indians.  Their  trade  was  with 
Jamaica  and,  both  directly  and  through  thia  island,  with  the  northern  col- 
lales.  The  commodities  for  this  Commerce,  furnished  mainly  by  the  In- 
iiana,  were  mahogany,  of  which  about  700,000  feet  were  annually  as- 
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porUd,  BarBapRiilla,  nlk-grass,  honey,  beeswax,  turtle  sheila^  uaall  qnantitwi 
of  indigo,  cacao,  and  cotton,  and  some  cotton  cloths,  called  cavalljs,  Ux 
coverings  of  beds  and  tables.  Of  the  mahogany  thus  brought  to  Jamiica, 
there  was  carried,  in  1768,  to  the  northern  colonies  424,080  feet,  and  to 
Great  Britain  443,920  feet.  Of  Logwood,  brought  from  the  Bay  of  Hob* 
duras  and  that  vicinity,  the  northern  colonies  exported  large  amonnts  to 
Europe.  From  New  York,  Boston,  and  Newport,  1,000  to  1,500  toot 
were  sent  yearly  to  Holland.  England,  in  1767,  permitted  the  free  export 
of  the  article  from  the  colonies. 

African  Trade.  In  the  trade  with  the  western  coast  of  Africa  there 
was  exported  from  North  America,  according  to  Lord  SheflBeld,  in  the 
years  1768-9-70,  an  average  of  270,147  gallons  of  rum.  The  slaves 
brought  back  were  mostly  landed  in  Jamaica,  whence  they  were  sold 
among  the  other  English,  and  the  foreign  islands.  In  1769,  according  to 
Governor  Bull,  of  South  Carolina,  there  were  brought  into  that  colony, 
5,438  negroes,  selling  for  about  £200,000  sterling.  There  were  tbea 
80,000  negroes  in  the  colony  to  about  45,000  whites.  The  North  Amer- 
ican slave  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  the  northern  colonies.  Rhode  Isttnd 
had  been  for  may  years  engaged  in  the  business,  sending  about  eighteen 
vessels  yearly  to  Africa.  Beside  negroes,  there  was  brought  back  ^old- 
dust,  elephants'  teeth,  cam-wood,  and  other  tropical  articles.  The  bills  of 
^change,  usually  received  in  the  West  Indies  and  from  the  southern  col- 
onies for  the  negroes,  by  the  Rhode  Islanders,  and  remitted  to  England 
for  British  goods,  were  said  to  average  £40,000  yearly.  The  slave  trads 
of  Great  Britain  was  at  this  time  at  its  height,  employing,  in  1771,  no  lea 
than  192  ships,  and  was  in  nowise  injured  by  that  of  the  colonies,  as  thej 
carried  different  articles  to  Africa.  In  1768,  there  were  purchased  by 
North  American  vessels  on  the  African  coast  between  Cape  Blanco  and 
Rio  Congo,  6,300  negroes;  by  British  veseels,  53,100;  by  French  vesaeK 
23,250;  by  the  Dutch,  11,300;  Portuguese,  1,700;  Danes,  1,200;  total, 
exclusive  of  those  dying  on  ship  board,  97,100.  Barbadoes  had,  in  1768, 
•6,379  slaves  against  16,139  whites;  Guadaloupe,  in  1767,  had  7^,761 
slaves  against  11,863  whites;  and  Martinico,  in  1770,  had  70,553  darei 
to  12,450  whites. 

Cod  Fishery.  Com.  Pallifer's  reports  of  the  state  of  the  fishery,  ii 
1767-8-9,  show  a  considerable  improvement  in  faror  of  the  English,  tke 
number  of  vessels  returning  to  Great  Britain  having  about  doubled.  Bit 
a  custom  had  grown  up  among  the  crews  left  with  ressels  to  winter  »t 
Newfoundland  of  running  away  with  the  vessels  to  New  England.  Tin 
fisheries  were  thus  a  drain,  instead  of  nursery  for,  British  seamen,  2,W0 
of  whom  were  estimated  to  have  been  thus  lost,  in  the  years  1764  towl 
including  1767.  But  2,500  of  these  eloped  in  1764-5,  and  only  400  i» 
1766-7.  On  the  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  it  was  also  complained  that  tk« 
fishermen,  in  the  fishing  season,  ran  off  with  the  boats  and  vessels,  to^ 
sold  the  fish  taken  to  the  New  Englanders  and  others.  Some  who  did  not 
run  off  sold  their  employer's  fish  on  the  banks,  to  the  New  England  f<^ 
seL*,  for  mm,  which  rendered  them  useless  the  rest  of  the  season.  5ot 
content  with  these  practices,  it  was  charged,  the  New  Englanders  laaiM 
on  the  coast  and  robbed  the  flakes,  and  that  they  went  so  far  even  as  to 
set  fire  to  British  vessels  that  were  stranded  and  might  be  got  off,  mtx^ 
to  plunder  their  iron- work.  At  Labrador,  they  kept  tb«  coast  in  a  stiti 
of  warfare,  set  the  woods  on  fire,  and  did  all  in  Uieir  power  to  ruin  tki 
Itfilfailflaktrm. 
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The  New  England  vessels  all  brought  cargoes  of  fnra,  moksses,  broad, 
flour,  ^o.,  the  proceeds  of  which,  joined  with  what  they  got  from  the  sale 
of  some  of  their  vessels,  amounted  to  about  £100,000  jearlj,  neadj  att 
of  which  was  paid  in  bills  of  exchange.  The  French,  disappointed  in 
their  attempts  to  compete  with  the  Yankees  in  the  sale  of  rum  and  mo- 
Unses  in  this  quarter,  had  mostly  abandoned  the  effort,  onl  j  four  small 
▼essels  arriving  there  in  1768  from  the  French  West  Indies. 

Whalb  Fishert.  New  England  had  employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  in 
1761,  ten  vessels,  of  about  100  tons  each  ;  in  1762,  she  had  fifteen  vessels^ 
and  in  1763,  eighty  vessels,  at  which  time  the  increased  quantity  of  whale- 
bone imported  into  Great  Britain  reduced  the  price  from  £500  to  £360  a 
ton.  In  1763,  Labrador  was  first  visited  by  the  British  and  American 
whalers  and  seal  fishers,  who  led  the  way  for  the  other  fisheriefs.  In  1765, 
there  were  employed  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  117  schooners  and  sloopa 
in  the  whale  fishery,  from  New  England  and  Canada,  carrying  1,563  men. 
Between  May  14  and  July  10,  these  vessels  captured  104  whales,  yielding 
about  14,500  bbls.  oil,  and  20,000  lbs.  of  bone,  worth  together  about 
£5(^000.  In  1767,  there  were  from  these  colonies  about  800  whaling 
vessele  employed  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  and  in  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  In  the  gulf,  they  killed  about  100  of  the  beat 
whales  in  six  weeks. 

The  British,  at  this  time,  were  very  inert  in  the  whale  fishery,  although 
bounties  and  other  encouragements  had  been  long  granted.  Between 
1750  and  1770,  there  had  been  paid  in  England  and  Scotland  about 
£700,000  in  the  shape  of  bounties  on  the  whale  fishery  in  the  Greenland 
seas.  The  average  number  of  British  vessels  sent  to  those  seas  within  this 
period  had  been  between  50  and  60,  the  largest  number  being  83,  in 
1756. 

Fur  TaADB.  The  expulsion  of  the  French  from  North  America  did  not 
secure  that  quiet  in  the  Indian  relations  of  the  colonies  which  had  been 
hoped  for.  The  English  population  had  begun  to  advance  rapidly  west- 
ward, and  encroached  upon  the  territory  of  the  Indians.  A  warm  dispute 
occurred  in  1761,  at  a  conference  between  several  American  governors  and 
the  Six  Nations,  relative  to  lands  fraudulently  taken  by  the  English  settlers. 
The  Indians  were  especially  alarmed  by  a  chain  of  forts  established  within 
their  most  important  hunting  grounds,  and  conceived  it  to  be  the  design 
of  the  English  to  extii*pate  them,  now  they  had  got  rid  of  the  French. 
An  extensive  confederacy  was  formed  in  1763,  embracing  the  Shawanese, 
Delawares,  the  tribes  along  the  Ohio,  those  around  Detroit,  and  others 
eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  who  made  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the 
posts,  and  on  the  back  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  They 
carried  forts  Le  Boeuf,  Venango,  Presque  Isle,  and  Michilimackinack,  and 
'attempted  to  reduce  Fort  Pitt^  (late  Du  Quesne,)  Detroit,  and  Niagara. 
The  itinerant  traders  at  the  West,  being  taken  completely  by  surprise, 
were  all  murdered,  or  scattered  through  the  wilderness,  and  the  property 
in  their  hands  seized,  reaching  an  amount  of  several  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  This  loss  fell  heavily  on  the  principal  trading  towns  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  was  seriously  felt  by  their  correspondents  in  England.  All  th« 
colonies  were  called  on  for  their  quotas  of  men,  to  meet  this  exigency. 
The  Indians  maintained  the  contest  with  great  spirit,  until  September, 
1765,  when  peace  was  made,  and  trade  with  them  renewed. 

About  1767,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  adopt  some  regulations  to 
prevent  the  whites  from  hunting  on  the  Indian  grounds,  and  to  prevent 
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them  from  tnutine  clandestinely  with  the  Indians  of  the  aonfliam  dnMct 
The  quantity  of  hquors  to  be  need  in  the  Indian  trade  was  also  regalsied, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  disastrous  results  of  their  immoderate  nse  by  the 
savages.  In  1768,  a  boundary  line  was  marked  out,  beyond  which  no 
British  subject  should  presume  to  settle,  that  line  at  the  South  beinff  Um 
western  limit  of  Carolina,  now  defined  by  treaty  with  the  Credo,  Chero- 
kees,  and  Choctaws.  The  Indians  of  the  North  also  pointed  oat  sodi  a 
line,  which  Sir  William  Johnson,  Indian  Superintendent  for  that  section, 
agreed  to.  It  was  determined  farther  to  confine  the  trade  at  the  Sooth 
to  certain  posts,  but  this  measure  was  deemed  inexpedient  relative  to  tlie 
North. 

On  the  conquest  of  Canada,  the  Indian  trade  of  that  r^on  was  de- 
dared  open  to  all  British  subjects,  under  free  licenses  from  the  royal  go?- 
emors,  and  with  the  observance  of  certain  prescribed  regulations.  T^t 
great  trade  of  the  Lake  country,  which  the  French  had  so  vigorously  cs^ 
ried  on,  was  for  several  years  suspended.  The  Hudson  Bay  Compsnj, 
however,  soon  began  to  extend  its  operations  into  the  territories  tskea 
from  the  French.  In  1766  a  few  Scotch  merchants  from  Upper  Cai^ 
established  a  post  Itnd  factory  at  Michilimackinack,  which  had  been  th« 
central  post  of  the  French  trade.  The  same  year  Jonathan  Carver,  s 
native  of  Connecticut,  started  from  Boston,  explored  the  lakes,  and  spent 
two  years  in  researches  west  of  the  Mississippi.  His  journey  had  refer- 
ence both  to  the  Indian  trade  and  the  Northwest  passage,  which  he  con- 
sidered connecting  the  Pacific  and  Hudson's  Bay.  The  merchants  men- 
tioned above  finally  extended  their  operations  beyond  Lake  Superior  and 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  as  far  north  as  to  Lake  Winnipeg  and  its  trib- 
utaries. 

In  1767,  the  navigation  of  the  great  lakes  was  "beginning  to  aasmne 
a  respectable  appearance."  On  Lake  Ontario  there  were  four  brigs  and 
sixteen  armed  schooners.  It  was  then  imagined  that  the  trade  of  these 
lakes  would  at  no  remote  period  "  emulate  or  exceed  that  of  the  Caspian 
Sea."  In  1770  the  export  of  furs  and  peltry  from  the  English  colonies, 
including  Canada,  <&c.,  amounted  to  £140,225. 

Tobacco.  The  average  export  of  tobacco  from  North  America  between 
1744  and  1766,  was  estimated  at  40,000,000  lbs.  yearly.  In  spite  of 
the  troubles  of  the  present  period,  the  production  was  increanng.  The 
export  for  the  years  1768,  1769, 1770,  averaged  67,780,000  lbs.  annually. 
Of  the  American  tobacco  sent  to  Great  Britain,  about  25,000  hhds.  wai 
annually  exported  to  Holland.  The  Maryland  tobacco  being  stronger  than 
that  of  Virginia,  was  less  liked  in  England,  but  was  preferred  in  the  North 
of  Europe.     It  was  called  Oroonoko.* 

Naval  Stores,  Lumber,  &c.  An  act  was  passed  by  Parliament,  1770, 
permitting  the  importation  into  Great  Britain  of  all  kinds  of  unmanafto- 
tured  wp<S  from  tne  colonies  free  of  duty.  The  value  of  Lumber  exported 
from  North  America  the  same  year  was  £154,637  sterling;  of  Tar,  Pitch, 
Rosin,  and  Turpentine,  the  export  was  £34,693 ;  of  Flaxseed,  312,612 
bushels  were  exported.  Hemp  was  increasing  in  quantity  and  valne; 
there  was  raised  m  South  Carolina  in  1760,  526,131  lbs.,  upon  which  t 

*  The  8|MDith  >orenuiieBt  In  1764,  ras  England  had  afttemptod  a  eentary  be<bra»)  wiibliilnd  I 
royal  monopoly  of  tobacco  in  their  ooloftiea.  None  was  allowed  to  be  ralaed  exoept  !■  Mftieakv 
dlitricts,  and  none  could  be  told  exoept  to  the  king's  ofltoers.  The  law  was  rigoreuly  «bIdmb'  ^ 
Um  army.  This  odious  monopoly  yielded  the  hiog,  from  Mexico  alone,  a  nrmm  U  iOjmBjm 
Bvres  annaaBy, 
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provincial  boonty  of  £2,500  was  paid.    Nearly  two-fifUis  of  this  araonnt 
was  worked  ap  in  the  country. 

Grain  and  Flour.  The  export  of  these  articles  waa,  at  this  time, 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  scarcity  of  food  in  Great  Britain.  The  export 
of  Wheat  from  North  America  in'l770,  was  751,240  bushels ;  of  flour  and 
4>read,  458,860  barrels.  The  Tahie  of  this  wheat,  flour  and  bread,  waft  es- 
timated at  $2,862,100.  The  greater  part  of  these  articles  by  far  was  car- 
ried to  the  West  Indies  and  the  South  of  Europe.  Of  Indian  Corn,  the 
export  was  578,349  bushels. 

Rice.  The  export  of  Rice  from  the  colonies  in  1770,  was  150,529  bbls., 
being  all  from  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  Of  this  amount,  Holland'  con- 
sumed 15,000  or  20,000  yearly,  re-exported  from  England.  The  main 
portion  was  carried  to  the  south  of  Europe. 

Irdigo.  An  act  passed  in  1770  continued  the  encouragement  to  the 
cultivation  of  Indigo  in  the  colonies  to  March  25,  1777.  The  export  of 
this  article  from  North  America  averaged,  at  this  time,  £51,700  yearly. 
The  export  from  South  Carolina  in  1769,  was  380,670  lbs.,  valued  at 
£66,600.     It  was  now  raised  of  an  excellent  quality  in  Florida. 

Silk.  The  production  of  Silk  in  Connecticut,  beginning  in  1 760,  had 
at  this  time  acquired  considerable  value.  A  filature  was  established  at 
Philadelphia  in  1769,  at  which  was  purchased  in  1771,  2,300  lbs.  of 
cocoons,  the  product  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware.  The 
export  from  Georgia  in  1770,  was  but  290  lbs.,  whereas  in  1766,  it  had 
exceeded  20,000  lbs. 

Cotton.  A  parcel  of  Cotton,  amounting  to  2,000  lbs.  weight  was 
shipped  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  for  England  in  1770.  The  first 
export  of  this  article  from  North  America  was  from  Charleston  in  1 748, 
the  amount  being  seven  bags.  No  more  was  sent  until  about  fourteen 
years  after  1770.  There  was  also  sent  to  England  in  1770  three  bales  of 
cotton  from  New  York,  grown  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  three  bar- 
rels of  cotton  were  sent  from  North  Carolina.  There  was  imported  into 
the  North  American  colonies  in  1768,  from  Jamaica,  50,400  lbs.  cotton, 
and  from  the  same  island  442,200  lbs.  was  exported  to  Great  Britain. 
Some  cotton  was  also  grown  in  the  small  Mosquito  colony.  The  im- 
port of  Great  Britain,  in  1767,  was  about  3,000,000  lbs.,  the  great  bulk 
Deing  the  product  of  foreign  colonies.  French  Hajrti,  in  1767,  exported 
2,065,920  lbs. 

Internal  Communication.  In  1761  a  stage-coach  intercourse  began 
between  Boston  and  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  The  coach  ran  once 
a  week,  and  the  cost  of  the  trip  between  the  places  was  Ids.  6d.  sterling. . 
The  means  of  internal  communication  even  in  England  were  at  this  time 
very  poor.  The  roads  were  in  an  execrable  condition ;  and  it  was  only 
in  1763  that  turnpike  gates  were  generally  established,  from  the  toll  de- 
rived at  which  the  roads  afterward  derived  the  chief  means  of  repair. 

After  the  peace  of  1763,  the  matter  of  inland  navigation  attracted  some 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  government  of  New  York.  Governor 
Moore,  in  1768,  recommended  practical  action  in  the  matter,  and  particu- 
larly advised  the  removal  of  the  obstructions  in  the  River  Mohawk,  as  a 
&cility  to  the  trade  witli  the  lakes. 

Thb  Wkat.  In  1763  the  French  settled  St  Genevieve,  and  in  1764, 
St  Louis,  in  Upper  Louisiana,  now  English  territory.  They  also  re- 
mainod  ins  *nd  slowly  extended  their  aettlementa  in  Illinois.     On  the 
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lUiDois  River,  in  1760,  thej  produoed  100  hogBheadB  of  wine  fiMi  thi 

American  grape.  The  province  of  Lower  Louisiana,  in  1765,  raised  sugtr 
enough  for  home  consumption  ;  and  by  1770  it  was  a  staple  produet  of 
the  colony.  In  1769  Spain  took  possession  of  Lower  LouisiaDa,  UMkr 
the  secret  treaty  of  1763,  sending  over  4,000  soldiers  to  keep  down  tW 
discontented  French  population.  Such  was  the  tyranny  of  the  first  8|M» 
ish  governor,  Uiat  many  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  and  planters  remofed 
to  Su  Domingo.  But  from  1770  better  rule  prevailed,  and  LooisiaDa  agiii 
flourished. 

Tennessee  was  first  settled  in  1765,  by  emigrants  crossing  the  mount- 
ains from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Boone,  with  five  companioii, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Yadkin,  in  North  Carolina,  adventured  into  tbe 
great  trans-Alleghanian  waste  in  1769.  Reaching  Red  River,  in  £m- 
tucky,  he  was  taken  by  the  Indians,  but  escaped,  and  returned  to  hit 
home. 

In  1767,  Gen.  Phineas  Lyman  projected  a  settlement  bj  the  disbanded 
provincial  troops,  on  the  Ohio,  at  a  point  300  miles  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  products  oif  this  colony  were  to  furnish  occasion  for  an  extensive  Com- 
merce through  the  Mississippi.  But  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantation 
rejected  the  adventurous  scheme. 

The  first  permanent  Spanish  settlement  in  New  California  was  made  M 
th#present  town  of  San  Diego  in  1769. 

Piracy.  A  few  pirates,  the  *'*'  dregs  of  the  war,"  appeared  in  the  Wsit 
India  seas  upon  the  peace,  but  were  quickly  suppressed. 

NoKTUWEST  Passage.  This  never-abandoned  commercial  object,  was 
the  occasion  of  an  expedition  under  Capt.  Christopher,  fitted  out  by  tbs 
Hudson  Bay  Company  in  1661,  to  explore  Chesterfield  InleL  The  seareii 
was  kept  up  that  year  and  the  next,  but  no  outlet  to  the  Pacific  could  be 
found.  The  hope  of  finding  the  passage  was  a  leading  object  of  Jonathia 
Carver's  Yankee  adventure,  before  mentioned,  in  1 766. 

Paper  Money.  The  colonies  which  had  taken'  most  active  part  in  Um 
French  war,  found  themselves  heavily  burdened  at  its  close  with  the  debt 
resulting  from  their  frequent  paper  issues.  The  partial  remuneratios 
made  in  specie  by  the  English  government,  enabled  them  to  limit  the  ex- 
tent of  the  evil,  but  the  specie  quickly  returned,  in  the  natural  course  of 
trade,  and  the  colonies  were  still  too  much  disposed  to  push  an  experimeot 
that  had  occasioned  them  sufficient  embarrassment,  without  need  of  fo^ 
ther  essays.  In  some  of  the  provinces  a  violent  contest  broke  out  between 
the  paper  and  the  anti-paper  parties — sometimes  one,  and  again  the  other 
succeeding. 

Numerous  acts  to  regulate  the  value  of  the  old  and  new  issues,  many  o^ 
them  of  sinister  influence,  and  to  provide  what  were  considered  feasibie 
and  convenient  systems  for  their  general  redemption,  were  adopted  bf 
the  colonial  legislatures.  But  our  space  does  not  admit  of  their  enumeit- 
tion  here. 

Tonnage.  By  the  colonial  custom-house  books,  the  tonnage  entered 
the  original  thirteen  colonies  in  1770,  was  331,644;  cleared,  351,686. 
Six-eighths  of  the  tonnage  employed  by  New  England  was  owned  there; 
three-eighths  of  that  of  New  York  /tnd  Pennsylvania  was  owned  in  thoee 
colonies.  The  South  owned  but  one-eighth  the  tonnage  it  employed. 
The  remainder,  in  each  case,  was  the  property  of  British  menihaoli 
About  fifty  colonial  vessels  were  sold  annually,  at  this  time,  in  Gvelt 
Britain. 
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Irt.  TI.— STATISTIC!  ^F  TIB  GUINO  TRADB. 

61V01  1841,  wheti  Ouano  first  beeame  an  article  of  Commerce,  we  haye 
M)eatedly  called  public  attention  to  it  in  the  pages  of  the  Merchant^ 
jiapozine.  It  is  matter  of  surprise  that  more  of  our  enterprising  navigar 
-tors  and  intelligent  merchants  do  not  engage  in  its  importation  into  the 
United  States,  and  that  our  agricultural  community  accessible  to  the  sea- 
lK>ard  do  not  encourage  such  undertakings  more  generally.  In  vol.  viii. 
of  the  Merchants*  Magazine,  p.  486,  we  gave  an  extract  from  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Wheelwright,  an  intelligent  gentleman  in  Peru,  to  the  National  In- 
ttitute  at  Washington  City,  stating  that  in  fifteen  months  of  the  years 
1842  and  1843,  no  less  than  forty  thousand  tons  of  guano  had  been  ship- 
-ped  from  islands  adjacent  to  the  coasts  of  Peru,  to  England,  and  in  which 
fetter  Mr.  Wheelwright  also  described  the  article  and  its  value  as  a  fertil- 
iser. In  vol.  xi.,  p.  287,  we  gave  a  full  notice  of  guano,  and  stated  that  it 
had  been  deemed  of  sufficient  consequence  in  England  to  attract  the  notice 
of  the  imperial  parliament.  We  quoted  from  English  newspapers,  there 
specified,  stating  that  from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  British  vessels 
were  then  (1844)  employed  in  the  guano  trade,  and  that  this  new  occupa- 
tion had  been  of  signal  benefit  in  relieving  the  declining  mercantile  and 
navigating  interests  of  that  country,  and  had  in  some  measure  remedied 
the  ** ruinous  competition"  in  freights,  in  English  ports;  and  we  described 
the  islands  from  which  guano  was  chiefly  obtained  by  the  English,  how 
procured,  and  furnished  other  information  in  relation  to  it.  In  the  same 
volume,  p.  381,  is  an  article  giving  an  analysis  of  ordinary  guano,  and 
o&er  information;  and  at  p.  478  may  be  found  another  article  on  the 
ttane  subject  In  vol.  xiii.,  p.  285,  a  statement  is  presented,  from  the  cir^ 
eular  of  J.  Robinson,  of  Liverpool,  of  the  importation  and  of  the  consump- 
tion of  guano  in  England  from  January  1st,  1841,  to  July  1st,  1844,  in 
which  18,450  tons  is  given  as  the  quantity  imported  from  Peru  and  used 
in  England,  and  16,000  tons  as  from  Africa,  making  in  the  aggregate 
-^4,450  tons;  and  that  in  the  year  ensuing,  July  1,  1844,  the  quantity  im- 
ported was  27,690  tons  from  Peru,  and  '^^45,510  tons  from  Africa,  making 
273,200  tons,  of  which   131,240  tons  had  been  used  on  the  1st  of  July, 

1845.  In  vol.  xiv.,  p.  208,  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  the  guano  trade 
of  Peru,  for  1841  and  1842,  as  gathered  from  official  documents  of  that 
oountry,  is  stated  to  have  amounted  to  38,125  tons,  employing  nearly  150 
•hips,  and  that  nine-tenths  of  the  shipments  were  to  England.  In  vol.  xxii., 
p.  671,  is  a  notice  of  the  imports  of  guano  into  England  in  1849,  showing 
that  they  were  chiefly  from  Peru  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa ;  and  that, 
mi  that  time,  none  was  procured  from  islands  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Americas,  as  has  been  since  the  early  part  of  the  year  1854.  At  p^e  232 
#f  vol.  xxi.,  we  published,  at  length,  a  law  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  re- 
hiring the  guano  imported  into  that  State  to  be  inspected,  which  law 
was  "supplementary"  to  a  prior  act,  (chap.  341,)  of  December  session, 

1846,  passed  by  that  state.  Importers  of  guano  into  Baltimore  ought  to 
fcilj  acquaint  themselves  in  advance  with  the  provisions  of  these  laws. 
All  guano  imported  in  that  city  must  be  inspected  and  analyzed,  and 
classified  according  to  the  inspector's  decision  as  to  the  ammonia  or  the 
phosphates  it  contains,  for  domg  which  service  he  receives  thirty  cents 
por  ton,  fee,  to  be  paid  by  the  importers ;  and  infractions  of  the  law  are 
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punished  as  criminal  offenses,  by  indictment,  &c.  We  are  not  infonned 
of  any  similar  law  in  any  other  State,  and  can  readily  imagine  that  sodi 
law  may  operate  unfairly. 

In  vol.  xxxiii.  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine^  p.  866,  a  table  of  impoitl  of 
guano  into  England,  from  1841  to  1854,  and  in  eleven  months  of  1854,ii 
given,  as  compiled  from  official  documents.  This  table  does  not  entirelj 
agree  with  Mr.  Robinson^s  statement  above  mentioned.  It  gives  the  quaik- 
tity  imported  in  the  year  1845  as  283,300  tons,  and  that  in  184^  the 
imports  declined  two-thirds,  and  continued  to  decline  till  1850,  when  thijr 
increased  to  116,929  tons,  and  in  1851  to  243,014  tons.  In  1852  th«j 
amounted  to  129,889  tons,  in  1853  to  123,166,  and  in  1854  to  201,6SI 
tons.  At  page  7G2,  same  volume,  we  state,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  S.  J. 
Christian,  agent  for  the  Peruvian  government  at  Philadelphia,  fiimiflfaed 
by  him  to  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  List,  that  since  toe  trade  com- 
menced at  that  port,  he  has  received  and  sold  there  31,724  tons,  at  $41 
per  ton,  making  $1,427,580  ;  and  that  the  sales  of  Peruvian  goano  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  large  quantity  of  Mexican,  North  Pacific,  sad 
Columbia  guano  would  probably  increase  the  annual  amount  paid,  to  up- 
wards of  *2,000,000. 

The  price  of  iirst  quality  guano  in  England  has  been  as  high  as  t80  par 
ton.  Some  of  the  first  imported  into  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  ThorbuB, 
of  this  city,  was  sold  by  him  at  $G  for  a  hundred  pounds,  beinff  equal  to 
$134  40  per  ton.  In  the  various  articles  above  adverted  to  as  heretofore 
published  by  us,  may  be  found  several  items  of  information  on  the  subjeot 
of  guano,  that  may  be  interesting  to  the  merchant,  to  the  navigator,  mi 
to  the  farmer.  A  writer  in  the  London  Times  quoted  by  us  in  vol  xi^ 
above  cited,  states  that  it  may  be  employed  profitably  in  dyeing.  Ab 
address,  by  J.  £.  Teschermacher,  Esq.,  of  the  Plymoath  (Mass.)  Agrieiilr 
tural  Society,  in  1851,  (published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Affricultimi 
Society  of  Massachusetts,  in  1852,  p.  614,  <bc.,)  contains  uteful  informa- 
tion as  to  the  employment  of  guano  as  a  fertilizer,  and  the  United  Statei 
Patent  Office  Agricultural  Reports  since  1849,  may  also  be  consulted 
profitably.  We  have  also  seen  a  pamphlet  published  this  year,  (1856) 
>y  an  incorporated  company  in  Pennsylvania,  called  the  ^^Philadelphia 
Guano  Company,"  containing  statements  of  an  important  character,  ia 
relation  to  the  guano  found  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  which  we  presmne 
may  be  relied  upon  as  authentic. 

In  1853  and  1854  some  merchants  of  the  United  States  sentievenJ 
vessels  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  in  search  of 

fuano,  and  large  quantities  were  discovered  on  the  desert  and  derelict 
eys,  or  small  islands  of  rock,  found  in  those  waters ;  and  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  General  Taylor,  and  after  Mr.  Fillmore  succeeded  him  ii 
the  executive  chair,  our  navigators  claimed  certain  desert,  unoccupied,  and 
abandoned  guano  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  virtue  of  their  discoverf, 
and  the  taking  possession  and  occupation  of  them,  with  the  purpose  of 
appropriating  the  guano  so  discovered,  to  their  own  benefit  In  an  article 
preceding  this  is  noticed  fully,  one  case  of  alleged  discovery  and  posMt- 
sion  of  a  derelict  guano  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  by  a  Boston  mtf- 
chant,  whose  right  is  contested  by  the  government  of  Venexnela,  and  who 
was  driven  therefrom  by  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  that  govemmoi^ 
in  December,  1854.  The  reported  recent  discovery  of  larare  an4  valnaUl 
deposits  of  guano  on  the  keys  near  the  FioridA  coast,  wi!!,  if  the  r^oii 
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:>ve  to  be  true,  greatly  increase  the  use  and  add  to  the  importance  of 
d  article. 

W©  have  been  furnished  by  a  friend  with  the  following  statistical  tables 
mpiled  at  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  at  t^e  Custom  House  in  New 
yAy  showing  the  progress  of  the  trade  in  guano  since  1850 : — 

MNITS  or  GOAHO  INTO  CBftTAIir   DIRTRICT8  OF  TBI  UKITID  STATSt  DURINQ  TH«  mOAL 

TXAa  or  1856,  and  first  akd  bbookd  quartbbs  or  thx  nsoAL  tsae  or  1856,iTATiNO 

qOANTlTT,  AND  THE  YALUB  PBR  ENTRT,  AND  AGGRBGATB  YALUB  AS  PBR  BNTRT. 

, 1845* V    . I8S6* V 

.     -J .  Qoanllty.    Value    Asgregate     QtMoUty.    V«la»  Afmgtt* 

V>  DOSTOir  from—  Tons,     per  ton.      value.  Tons,     per  ton.    value. 

Danifth  West  Indies 200  17  60  $1,600           

British  PosseMions  io  Africa  .  89  16  86  688           .... 

Venesnela  or  Oaribbean  Sea..  1,976  10  90  21,680          

Braxii 750    6  00  3.760           

Peru 2,684     166  4,489  776  |1  66      $1,299 

Saodvich  Islaods 250     6  00  1,500           

Total  into  Boston 6,898     $38,407  776     ....  $1,299 

ito  Philadblphia  from — 

Yenesoida  or  Caribbean  Sea. 620  12  82  $7,640 

Para 16,896     187    $29,766  2,979    2  00  6,969 

Total  into  PhUadelphia  .  15,89^     ....  $29,766          8,699     $18,609 

ito  Baltimorb  from — 

Danish  West  Indies 170  20  00  $3,400          

British  West  Indies 195     9  98  1,987  846  1187      $4,100 

Oaba 126  10  00  1,260  200  15  00        8,000 

Kezioo 480     6  96  2.864  80    6  00     •      400 

NewOranada 4.525  10  96  49.606           

Venezuela  and  Caribbeaa  Sea  2.685  14  27  86,105  8,195  15  09      48,226 

BniBil 1^51     161  2,511           

Uri^fnaj... 250    1  44  860           

Ba^^nos  Ayres 800    1  68  475           

Ohili 894     2  67  2.892  1.020     126         1,298 

Pern 46,869     180  82.001  12,701     2  00      26,458 

Total  into  Baltimore 66,390     ....  $182,911  $  82,471 

ito  New  Orlbans  from— 
Peru 1,080     1  62      $1,647  

Ito  Kkw  York  from — 

Brazil 1,750  15  18    $26,569  900     1  97      $1,794 

Dutch  West  Indies 15  1160           174 

Peru 80,183     123,851  4,600     1  37         6,207 

Afhea 170  26  00        4.250  

Brit.  Fossessioaa  in  S.  America     1,800  15  04      19,600  

Cuba 100  16  00        1,500  

Venezuela  and  Caribbean  Sea        850  15  00      12,760  

Mazioo 180  80  80        6,685 

Total  into  Nbw  York...    84,858     $187,920         6,696     $18,710 

*  Tie  flflcal  year  ends  on  the  30th  of  Juue.  U  seems  by  a  comparlBon  of  the  exports  and  Imports 
f  tbe  two  flrsl  quarters  of  1855,  wtlh  those  for  the  same  quarters  of  1856,  that  the  guano  trade  to  this 
ooatry  has  materially  decreased.  This  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  great  demand  and  ready  markets  In 
Omt  eoontrfes.  The  present  known  sources  of  supply,  it  is  estimated,  if  the  present  demand  ooa- 
;,  srUI  probably  be  exhausted  in  some  eighteen  or  twenty  years.  If  this  be  so,  it  famishes  a 
«  Sflfument  In  favor  of  elTorls  to  secure  all  contlgnons  to  this  eoontry,  and  sspsdally  all  wtthia 
■r  Jorlsdfctiao,  for  the  use  of  oar  own  husbandmen . 
VOL.  XXXIV. — NO.   IV.  29 
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SrATIXVNT  or  IMFOKTS  OF  OUAItO,  OOMPTLVD  FROM  EBPOETS  OP  OOMMCBOS  AVD  SATIQMmr 
OP  TBS  UNITBD  STATES  TEBA8UET  DBPAETMBHT,  POE  PITE  TBAE8  PAST,  KIIDDiO  JOIE  M^ 
OP  EACH  TBAE. 

1861  18M.  18tl.  18(4.  18if. 

Wbenoe  tnpoHad.  Tona.    Vahie.  Tom.   Valae.   Tom.   Valoo.  Tom.   Valwi   Tobl  Triv, 

DanUh  W.  India 990      %\n        Hi  MJM 

BrittBh  W.lndieii.  8      |38l  1        fSS  1        fU        S50      5,000         3»     OS 

Oth.  Br.  Am.  ports       577        288     8,878    11,31S       1,100   1%M 

Africa  RenersUy 148      1,480        509     7,640        SO     4,01 

England 8         85  95     1,033       

Caba 991     Vm 

Mexico 350      1,750       5,590    58^15         480     9jBN 

New  Granada 85        800       900      1^085     4,487    38,005      4,585   4MH 

Venea.  4t  Car.  Sea.       S^ttS   7%M 

Brazila 1,988     8.366        708      1,695        798      9,068      4,051    SW 

Uragnay 40      1,560      1,345    18,818        380      4,894       9S0       30 

BaenoaAyree 880     8,885       60        900         300       49 

Chili   9  18      IJIO      8,498      9,134      5,788        8M     UN 

Peru 80,059    48,085    30,567    75,909    85,858    48,418  163,609  579,541  155^  99U» 

Sandwich  Islands. 965     3,150       9S0     l,l» 

Cent  Rep  of  Am..         300     6,150  50        500       

8.  Amer.  generally     8,100    39,700     4,981    38,109     1,530    19,390       

B.  Seas  fc  Pacific. .         550      1,178       

Whale  Plsheriea S15    4,» 

Spain  on  Atlantic 850     9,500       

Total 93,153    97,881    50^054  147,595    38,034    96,563  175,849  6e8/nS  17^  «Mff 

IXPOETB  OP  OUANO  IHTO  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FEOM  THB  TBAE  BBDIirO  lUHB  SOlK,  1810,10 
THE  TBAE  ENDING  JUNE  SOtH,  1866,  INOLUSIYB,  AND  THB  SBTBEAL  DISTEIOTB  INTO  Vim 
WHICH  BDOH  IMPOETATIONS  WEBB  MADE. 

18fil.  18SI.  18tl.  18M.  IStf. 

Districts.               Tons.    Valoe.   Tons.    Valae.  Tom.    Value.    Tons.    Valae.    Toml  ViIh 

Boston 11        043      1,355    04,050       3,857    88,646     5,808fa<« 

New  York 4,448    86^14    81,167    56,408  9,418  894,851    78386  188,899    84^353  18730 

Philadelphia 4,980    17,500        436     6,880  498      1,310     8,678    18499    1536  9Km 

BalUmore 11,603    24,499    99,678    73,414  15,444    36,078    56,066  194,758    56J00 18i;|il 

Charleston 1,933    37,795       

NewOrleans 700        500       5,403  970,150     1/00     1^ 

Pissamsquoddy 6,876    11,319      

New  Bedford 933     9,950       

New  London 600    17,700       350     8,750       

Fairfield    577        968       

Georgetown,  D.  a 7E1      1,379      1,059      1,380        «7     1,MI 

Richmond SIS    4^ 

Norfolk  lb  P*t8mHh        1,958     3,889  i;»0     4,579     5,791    10,458     5^987    MLff 

Alexandria 1,511      1,905      1,155      1,737  3,050     5,357    15,976    98,000     3,100     iJB 

PlimoathfN.0 1  11       

Mobile 95     1,033       135    V« 

Total »453    97,881    50,054  147,595    38,034    06,563  175^49  609/179  mfM.  Hi 
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DBLIYBBT  OP   000D8 — JURISDICTION  OF  COURT — OONSIOII 

The  following  decision  was  recently  (July,  1855,)  in  the  United  StataB  GicA 
Court,  in  Admiralty  on  appeal,  rendered  in  a  case  argued  on  the  17th  of  Ibjt 
1855.  The  decision  in  the  District  Court  was  rendered  by  Judge  Ii^;enoll,iB 
favor  of  the  libelants.  Francis  Yosc  and  others  vs.  Thomas  Allen,  owner  of  te 
bark  Majestic : — 

The  libel  was  filed  in  this  case  to  recover  damages  for  the  non-delivcrj  of  * 
quantity  of  pie-iron,  in  pursuance  of  the  bill  of  lading.  It  was  shipped  at  MiM 
Ireland,  by  a  house  there,  to  this  port,  and  consigt^  to  the  libelants.  Ilie4( 
was  consigned  to  Edmiston  Brothers,  of  this  city,  agents  of  tbe  owner.  Hk  Iw 
of  lading  was  in  the  usual  form,  except  a  note  on  the  margin — *'  Iron  to  bo  dii- 
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jed  by  consignees  in  five  days  after  arrival  of  vessel  at  New  York,  or  pay 
irrage  of  ^25  per  day  after  that  time."  But  the  clause  is  of  no  special  im- 
mce  in  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  case.  On  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  she 
reported  by  the  master  to  the  consignees  of  the  iron,  with  a  rcauest  for  ad- 
as  to  the  place  of  discharge.  They  expressed  a  wish  that  she  should  discharge 
me  dock  between  Washington  Market  and  the  Battery,  which  was  assented 
rovided  a  vacant  berth  could  be  obtained ;  but,  on  inquiry,  the  nearest  berth 
nt  to  the  place  mentioned  was  Pier  No.  39,  on  the  North  River,  which  was 
ned  accordingly  by  one  of  the  harbor-masters  to  the  vessel.  The  consignees 
5ted  to  the  delivery  at  this  place,  and  insisted  that  the  vessel  should  postpone 
1  Pier  No.  8  or  9,  lower  down,  should  be  vacated,  which  it  was  understood 
it  be  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  This  was  not  assented  to  by  the  agents  of 
hip ;  and  the  master  commenced  discharging  the  cargo  at  Pier  No.  39.  This 
18  about  800  feet  long,  the  outer  end  for  some  40  feet  solid,  the  other  part 
i  on  piles,  called  a  bridge  pier. 

ie  iron  was  discharged  on  this  part  of  the  pier.  The  delivery  was  commenced 
Tiursday  morning,  June  24,  and  continued  during  the  daytime  till  11  o'clock 
day,  when  the  dock-master,  having  noticed  the  quantity  of  iron  on  the  pier, 
apprehensive  it  would  give  way  under  the  weight,  forbid  the  master  discharjr- 
Miy  more  of  the  cargo.  The  hands  engaged  knocked  off  for  a  time ;  but  in 
iftemoon  again  commenced  the  delivery,  and  continued  until  again  attracting 
lotice  of  the  dock-master,  they  were  forbidden  the  second  time.  They  thai 
»d ;  but  on  the  next  morning,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  proofe,  again 
nenced  discharging;  and  continued  tUl  about  11  o'clock  A.  M.,  when  the 
broke  down,  precipitating  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  the  iron  into 
•iver,  about  fifty  tons  of  which  has  been  totally  lost.  There  were  only  some 
aty-five  or  eighty  tons  upon  the  pier  when  the  warning  was  first  given  to  the 
«r  of  the  danger.  The  master  at  this  time  gave  notice  to  the  consignees  of 
ron  of  the  warning  of  the  dock-master,  and  requested  that  they  would  send 
remove  it  from  the  pier,  which  they  neglected  or  refused.  The  simple  ques- 
in  the  case  is,  whether  or  not  this  discharge  of  the  iron,  under  the  circum- 
oes  stated,  was  in  judj^ment  of  law,  a  delivery  to  the  consignees  according  to 
■equirements  of  the  bill  of  lading  ?  We  think  not  Assuming  that  the  mas- 
fas  justified  under  the  general  custom  and  usage  of  this  port,  in  discharging 
xon  at  Pier  No.  39,  on  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  the  consignees  to  procure  a 
rent  one  more  satisfactory  to  themselves  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  respon- 
ity  of  a  safe  delivery  at  the  place  selected  rested  upon  him.  He  was  bound 
waly  to  select  a  customary  dock  or  wharf  for  the  delivery  of  such  goods  as  his 
was  freighted  with,  but  the  place  selected  must  be  fit  and  safe  for  the  deposit 
bem ;  and  the  cargo  also  must  be  discharged  with  all  proper  care  and  skill, 
ischarge  of  the  cargo  short  of  this  would  be  an  abuse  of  tne  right  which  the 
om  of  the  port  extends  to  the  owner  or  masters,  in  cases  where  the  consignee 
ies  to  accept  or  to  participate  in  the  delivery.  Nor  did  the  master  exempt 
lelf  from  any  portion  of  this  responsibility  by  giving  notice  to  the  consignees 
be  danger  from  overloading  the  pier  in  the  discharge  of  the  iron.  They  had 
led  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  delivery  at  that  place ;  the  master,  tliero- 
,  was  left  to  discharge  it  there,  if  at  all,  at  his  peril,  without  their  consent  or 
ictpation. 

'  toe  pier  was  found  insufficient  for  the  discharge  of  the  whole  of  the  iron,  a 
ioQ  should  have  been  delivered  at  some  other  place,  and  notice  given  to  the 
Jgnees.  This  was  an  obvious  suggestion,  after  the  dock-master  had  forbidden 
rarther  discharge  upon  the  pier  at  which  the  vessel  lay ;  or,  what  might  have 
rered  the  same  purpose  perhaps,  the  iron  might  have  been  distributed  over  a 
er  portion  of  the  pier 

Ji  objection  is  taken  to  the  right  of  the  consignees  to  bring  this  suit,  and  also 
he  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  below  to  entertain  it.  We  are  satisfied,  however, 
neither  objection  is  well  founded.  The  consignees  were  the  proper  parties, 
ing  made  advances  upon  the  consignment ;  and  as  to  the  jurisdiction,  it  is  the 
mon  case  of  a  libel  med  for  the  non-performanoe  of  the  contract  of  affreight- 
t    We  think  the  decree  of  the  Court  below  right,  and  should  be  affirmed. 
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BROKERAGE — PROFITS  OP  THE  TURKISH  LOAN. 

M.  de  Bourbevelle  recently  (December,  1855,)  brooffht  an  action  before  the 
Civil  Tribunal  of  the  Seine  against  M.  Durand,  of  Constantinople,  to  obUa 
100,000  francs  as  damages,  for  having  been  unjustly  excluded  from  allBhueia 
raising  the  recent  loan  for  the  Turkish  government,  though  he  had  taken  ptftin 
conducting  the  negotiations  which  led  to  it.  In  support  of  his  demand  he  stated 
that  so  far  back  as  1829,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  introducing  foreign  capital  into 
Turkey,  and  entered  into  numerous  negotiations  on  the  subject  with  capitalists  is 
England  and  France,  but  his  efforts  led  to  no  result.  In  1841,  he  initiated  )L 
Durand  into  his  projects,  and  they  both  tried  to  get  a  loan  for  Turkey,  aod  to 
establish  a  bank  at  Constantinople,  agreeing  to  share  the  profits ;  but  all  Uieir 
exertions  proved  fruitless.  In  1853,  a  considerable  amount  of  correspoDdewe 
took  place  between  the  parties  about  a  new  project  of  loan,  and  M.  Durand.  wko 
was  at  Constantinople,  constantly  treated  M.  de  Bourbevelle  as  his  partner,  or  it 
least  as  his  agent  At  last,  in  August,  1854,  Durand,  having  obtained  the  neees- 
sary  authorization  from  the  Turkish  government,  raised  a  loan  in  Faria  and  Loo- 
don  ;  but  from  the  moment  he  obtained  the  authorization,  he  dropped  all  conuna- 
nication  with  de  Bourbevelle.  M.  Durand  opposed  the  demand  on  the  groand 
that  M.  de  Bourbevelle  had  not  contributed  in  any  way  to  the  success  of  tre  loan, 
though  he  had  every  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  that  it  was  onlj  when  he  fooiid 
that  ne  (de  Bourl>evelle)  was  absolutely  unable  to  induce  any  capitalists  to  take  it 
up  that  application  was  made  to  others.  Durand,  moreover,  alleged  that  inj 
conventions  which  might  have  existed  between  him  and  de  Bourbevelle  affiled 
exclusively  to  previoiLs  attempts  to  obtain  loans,  and  not  to  that  of  1854.  The 
tribunal,  after  examining  the  correspondence  between  the  parties,  rejected  the  dfr 
mand.  In  the  course  of  the  proceeding  it  was  stated  that  M.  de  Bourbevelle  had 
at  first  solicited  authorization  to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration,  and  had  thea 
demanded  400,000  francs,  but  M.  Durand  applied  to  the  imperial  court  to  dedaic 
that  it  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could  not  be  left  to  arbitrators,  but  most  be 
submitted  to  the  civil  tribunal.  The  court  gave  judgment  to  that  effect,  and  tbei 
de  Bourbevelle  reduced  his  claim  to  100,000  francs. 

LIABILITY  OP  AGENTS. 

At  the  Liverpool  (England)  County  Court,  Mr.  Pollock  gave  judgment  in  tfce 
case  of  Cordely  vs.  Scofield  an  another,  which  had  been  heard  some  time  beftw, 
but  had  stood  over  for  consideration.  Uis  honor  sakl  the  plaintiff  was  a  \ti 
manufacturer,  and  the  action  had  been  brought  to  recover  damages  fh)m  the  d^ 
fendants,  Messrs.  Scofield,  Baring  &  Co.,  merchants  of  Liverpool,  who  were  ifr 
trusted,  as  agents,  by  the  plaintiff,  with  the  sale  of  certain  hats.  The  specvhtiM 
had  been  an  unfortunate  one.  The  hats,  invoiced  originally  at  £500,  or  theA- 
abouts,  were  forwarded  to  Manilla,  where  they  were  unsaleable.  They  were  tlMt, 
.after  various  communications  between  plaintiffs  and  defendants,  forwarded  to  Syd- 
ney, Shanghae,  and  other  distant  places ;  and,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  tbi 
transmissions  and  other  arrangements,  they  realized  to  the  plaintiff  a  smn  of  Mm 
than  £10.  The  question  was  whether  the  defendants  were  liable  for  any,  sad  if 
any,  for  what  portion  of  the  loss.  It  seemed  to  him,  the  learned  judge  olwrwd, 
that  if  the  defendants  were  liable  at  all,  they  were  liable,  not  merely  for  £50,  fcf 
which  amount  the  action  had  been  brought,  but  for  at  least  £500 ;  but,  aftff 
giving  his  best  consideration  to  the  case,  he  was  of  opinion  that  no  such  liaXiffiV 
attached  to  them.  An  agent  was  ordinarily  intrusted  with  a  wide  discretiociid 
in  this  case  such  discretion  being  expressly  delegated  to  them,  the^  coaM  only  be 
made  liable  for  proved  negligence,  incompetency,  or  misconduct,  and  he  dkt  ** 
find  in  the  evidence  before  him  that  there  was  any  charge  of  the  kind  attached  to 
the  defendants.  That  the  speculation  was  a  mast  unfortunate  one,  and  thtt  the 
pdaintiff  had  suffered  from  it  could  not  be  doubted ;  but,  after  a  very  careftil  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances,  and  after  consulting  a  gentlemen  of  veiy  higfc  «** 
perience  on  such  matters,  whose  opinion  coincided  perfectly  with  his  own  sp* 
the  subject,  he  (the  learned  judge)  was  of  opinion  that  the  liability  did  not  attm 
and  that  a  verdict  ntust  therefore  be  entered  for  the  defeadants. 
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CLAIM  FOR  EXTRA  ALLOWANCE  OF  PILOTAQE. 

In  the  United  States  Circuit  Court — in  Admiralty  on  Appeal,  October,  1853. 
Before  Chief  Justice  Nelson.  H.  T.  Topping,  libelant,  vs.  the  ship  Warren,  &c, 
appellant 

The  ship  Warren,  of  500  tons,  with  a  crew  of  10  men  and  60  passengers,  left 
Glasgow  for  New  York,  6th  December,  1851. 

She  received  severe  injury  iu  a  gale,  lost  her  rudder,  bowsprit,  fore-mast  bead, 
foretop-masj^  foretop-gallan't-mast,  head  of  mainmast,  and  head  of  main-topmast. 
A  spar  was  rigged  as  a  bowsprit,  and  a  jury  forctop-mast  set  up,  a  substitute  for 
the  rudder  was  rigged,  made  out  of  cable,  ropes,  &c.,  in  a  most  ingenious  manner, 
lughly  creditable  to  the  skill  and  seamanship  of  J.  G.  Lawton,  her  captain. 

The  ship  could  wear  and  be  stayed,  and  was  navigated  to  within  60  miles  of 
New  York,  after  a  passage  of  107  days — the  usual  passage  being  about  40  days. 
At  this  distance  from  port,  the  ship  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  libelant, 
a  pilot  and  navigated  by  him  to  within  15  miles  of  the  Hook,  when  a  tug  was 
hired  and  the  vessel  towed  up. 

The  pilot  claimed  compcn«ition  beyond  the  usual  pilotage  fees  allowetl  when  a 
vessel  was  not  disabled,  which  was  refused.  It  was  proved  that  on  approaching 
tiie  coast  a  vessel  in  her  crippled  condition  would  be  exposed  to  enhanceil  dangers 
— a  gale  of  wind  on  shore  might  be  fatal,  and  one  off  might  drive  her  again  out 
to  sea. 

That  from  the  number  of  passengers,  composed  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
the  great  length  of  passage  already,  the  danjjer  of  distress  for  provisions,  &c.,  the 
diip  having  already  frequently  received  supplies,  a  very  serious  responsibility  de- 
Toived  upon  the  pilot,  to  whom  was  confided  the  safetv  of  the  ship  and  passengers 
and  her  valuable  cargo,  a  responsibility  not  strictly  belonging  to  his  duties  as  a 
pilot,  and  for  which  he  was  entitled  to  a  liberal  compensation,  beyond  what  the 
strict  tariff  of  mere  pilotage  fees  would  allow. 

The  District  Court  awarded  to  the  pilot  one  hundred  dollars  in  addition  to  the 
pilotage,  and  on  appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court,  his  Honor,  Judge  Nelson,  aflBrmed 
the  decree. 

ACTION  ox  A  CONTRACT — CHAMPAGNE  MARKS  OR  BRANDS. 

A  case  of  some  interest  to  wine  merchants  and  champagne  drinkers  was  recently 
Mbmitted  to  the  Imperial  Court,  at  Paris,  France : — 

M.  Ferrand,  a  wine  merchant  of  Paris,  entered  into  a  contract  on  the  1st  of 
February,  1854,  with  MM.  Jacquinet  and  Co.,  of  Avize,  to  receive  from  them  all 
the  champagne  wine  he  might  require  during  three  years,  subject  to  the  conditions 
that  it  snould  be  similar  in  quality  to  the  species  called  Yerzenay,  Bouzy,  and 
Brand  Cordon  Imperial,  of  which  they  had  given  him  samples — that  the  bottles 
and  corks  should  bear  his  name — and  that  the  price  of  each  oottle  delivered  at  the 
harrier  of  Paris  ehould  not  exceed  2  francs,  10  centimes.  In  March,  1855,  M. 
jTacquinet  died,  and  a  M.  Coursol  was  charged  to  carry  on  his  affairs  until  they 
fjoiild  be  wound  up.  This  person  refused  to  fulfil  the  contract  with  Ferrand,  on 
fhe  ground  that  it  was  of  a  fraudulent  character,  inasmuch  as  the  wines  supplied 
hin  were  not  and  were  not  meant  to  be,  really  of  the  growths  of  Bouzy,  Ver- 
lBDay>  aud  Cordon  Imperial ;  and  that,  as  he  did  not  possess  an  inch  of  vineyard 
im  Chtunpagne,  he  had  no  right  to  have  his  name  put  on  the  bottles  and  corks.  M. 
Ferrsuid  brought  an  action  before  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  of  Epemay  against 
M.  Coursol  to  have  his  contract  fulfilled,  but  the  tribunal  declared  that,  for 
Hm  reasons  alleged  by  Coursol,  it  must  be  considered  fraudulent,  and  be  put 
an  end  to.  The  matter  was  now  brought  before  the  Imperial  Court  by  M. 
Ferrand  on  appeal  against  the  decision.  He  contended  that  there  was  no 
foad  in  the  contract,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  scarcely  anj 
Ghampagne  wine  sold  is  entirely  of  the  vineyard  whose  name  it  bears — not 
[  tJoe  well-known  Ai ;  and  as  to  the  employment  of  his  name  on  the  bottle  and 
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corks,  instead  of  that  of  Jacqninet,  it  took  place  by  that  person's  consent  vA 

could  not,  therefore,  be  considered  a  violation  of  the  law  relative  to  the  nse  of  il- 
licit marks  and  designations.  The  court  decided  that  this  view  was  the  correct 
one,  and  accordingly  quashed  the  judgment  of  the  tribunal  of  Epemey ;  declared 
that  the  contract  of  Ferrand  was  valid,  and  must  be  executed  ;  and  ordered  CoQ^ 
sol  to  pay  Ferrand  500  francs  as  damages  for  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  latter  by 
his  (Coursol's)  refusal  to  carry  out  the  arrangement  agreed  to  by  Jacqninet 

LIABILITY  OF  FERBYMEN  AS  COMMON  CARRIERS. 

The  following  opinion  was  delivered  by  Judge  Ranney  of  the  Supreme  Goort 
of  Ohio,  on  December  22d,  1855  :— 

1.  That  a  ferryman,  in  the  regular  exercise  of  his  employment,  of  transpor^njr 
persons  and  property  across  a  river  is  a  common  carrier,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  law  applicable  to  that  subject ;  and  as  such  is  liable  for  a  failure  to  tran»- 
port  safely  property  committed  to  his  care,  from  any  other  cause  than  the  expcctr 
ed  perils. 

2.  An  undertaking  to  transport  animals  of  the  brute  creation  imposes  the  sum 
obligation  as  pertains  to  other  property. 

3.  'JTie  owner  is  bound  to  deal  in  good  faith  towards  the  carrier ;  and  if  the 
carriage  of  the  property  is  attended  with  any  peculiar  circumstances  of  haard, 
known  to  him,  he  is  bound  to  disclose  it,  in  order  that  the  necessary  precautiooi 
may  be  used  ;  and  a  failure  to  do  so,  when  the  loss  arises  from  that  cause,  will  dis- 
charge the  carrier. 

4.  If  the  owner,  or  his  agent,  takes  upon  himself  the  care  of  his  property,  while 
in  transit,  he  does  not  thereby  become  the  agent  of  the  carrier ;  and  the  latter  is 
not  responsible  for  losses  arising  from  his  negligence  or  want  of  care. 
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irrKKRuprioHi  to  navigation— oknkkal  rbvibw  or  tu«  spring  tradb — st«>rmi  at  IRA  All 

L08IKI  BT  IN8FRANCR— COVRIR  or  THK  MONKY  MARRRT— PROJKCT  TO  RID  TBR  COrNTRT  or  Til 
■PANISU  COIN- REVISION  OP  TUK  TARIPP— PRAUDB  AND  BUICIDR  OP  A  BRITIIH  BARKRR — A»OTBKt 
OHAPRR  IN  AN  AUTODIOORAPBT— MOVKMBNT  OP  TRX  BANKS — RRCRIPTS  OP  OOLB,  AND  BBPOMTS 
AT  TBI  NBW  YORK  ASSAY  OFPICB  AND  THB  POILADBLPHIA  MINT— IMPORTS  OP  PORRIOB  GOOH 
AT  NXW  YORK  POR  PBBRDARY  AND  PROM  JANUARY  PIRST— XZPORTS  PROM  MBW  YORK  TO  PORSIM 
PORTS— IMPORTS  AND  RXPORTS  POR  BIOUT  MONTHS  OP  TUR  PISCAL  YRAR— CASH  RBYBNVR  AT  Nl« 
YORK— KXPORTS  OP  DOMR8TIC  PRODUCR -DBMAND  POR  BRRADSTVPP8  AND  PROVtStOKS— MUTRMtlT 
III  NICARAODA,  XTC. 

The  channels  of  navigation  are  breaking  loose  from  the  icy  fetters  which  1i»t« 
BO  long  bound  them,  and  trade  has  received  a  fresh  impulse  during  the  last  few 
days.  The  interruptions  to  navigation  and  internal  communication  have  been 
more  severely  felt  than  previously  for  many  years,  and  the  first  three  montiflof 
1856  will  head  the  records  of  frosty  days.  Heretofore  the  troubles  of  this  soft 
have  been  local,  and  of  comparatively  short  duration,  but  this  season  they  bafS 
affiscted  the  whole  surface  of  the  country.  All  the  harbors  from  Portland  to 
Norfolk  have  been  more  or  less  obstructed  by  the  ice ;  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more have  been  entirely  closed  in  for  several  weeks,  and  large  quantities  of  ice 
have  been  carried  out  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  the  mouth  of  the  Missii' 
sippi.  Throughout  the  interior  the  rivers  have  of  course  been  frozen ;  and  tie 
railroads,  which  should  have  supplied  the  necessary  transportation,  have  bees  so 
constantly  filled  up  by  snow,  that  no  regularity  in  running  could  be  obserrei 
while  frequently  the  passing  was  totally  interrupted  for  several  sncoessive  da^ 
In  all  the  Uirgc  northern  cities  the  snow  fell  in  such  quantities  that  it  obstracted 
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fbe  streets,  while  at  the  Soath  the  weather  has  also  been  annsiially  severe.  With 
this  state  of  things  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  business  of  the  country 
has  suffered,  and  that  the  promise  of  trade,  which  was  so  brilliant  at  the  opening 
of  the  year,  should  not  have  been  fulfilled. 

There  have  been,  however,  many  alleviating  circumstances.  The  supply  of  coal 
has  been  ample,  and  the  intense  cold  which  increased  its  consumption,  saved  many 
dealers  from  bankruptcy.  The  body  of  snow  upon  the  ground  will  give,  not  only 
increased  fertility  to  the  soil,  but  fresh  food  to  the  springs  of  water,  everywhere 
lower  than  usual,  so  that  the  next  harvest  may  be  more  abundant,  and  the  streams 
which  have  suffered  from  drouth  be  filled,  to  bear  the  multiplied  produc  e  to  mar- 
ket The  rivers  in  the  South  are  already  in  good  navigable  order,  and  the  snow 
in  the  mountains  insures  them  against  the  shallows  throughout  the  season. 

The  furious  storms  which  have  prevailed  on  land  have  had  their  counterpart 
upon  the  sea,  and  the  story  of  disasters,  from  the  wind  and  wave  and  crushing  ice, 
has  never  ceased  since  the  winter  commenced.  Day  after  day  fresh  incidents  have 
been  collected,  and  the  sad  catalogue  is  still  unfinished.  A  long  array  of  noble 
vessels  are  still  out  of  time,  unreported,  and  it  is  now  evident  that  from  many  of 
them  we  shall  never  hear  again.  These  blows  have  come  so  thickly  that  our 
marine  insurance  companies  have  staggered  beneath  their  weight,  and  but  for 
their  accumulated  savings  from  more  prosperous  years,  the  strongest  must  have 
gone  down.  The  most  notable  failure  is  that  of  the  Atlas,  at  New  York,  whose 
assets  are  almost  entirely  exhausted. 

Money  has  been  more  plenty  during  the  month  than  for  many  previous  months, 
and  has  been  easily  obtained  upon  prime  securities  at  6  a  7  per  cent  for  loans  on 
call,  and  7  a  9  for  longer  engagements.  Toward  the  close  of  the  month  there  was 
a  little  less  ease  at  some  of  the  principal  money  centers ;  but  this  is  not  likely  to 
be  of  long  continuance.  The  money  for  the  Texan  debt  (^7,750,000)  will  be 
paid  from  the  United  States  Treasury  on  the  1st  of  June,  as  advertised  by  the 
Secretary,  and  before  that  time  the  $1,400,000  remaining  on  account  of  the  Mexi- 
oao  indemnity,  will  also  be  paid. 

Mr.  Fish,  of  New  York,  has  introduced  into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  a 
measure  designed  to  rid  the  country  of  the  Spanish  coin  representing  fractional 
parts  of  a  dollar.  There  are  many  objections  to  this  description  of  currency.  It 
18  a  perpetual  drag  upon  our  beautiful  decimal  system,  for  so  long  as  it  remains 
the  small  trader  will  make  his  reckonings  in  the  fractions  thus  represented.  The 
coin  are  so  worn  that  their  intrinsic  value  is  far  less  than  their  nominal  contents, 
while  the  poor  are  cheated  in  the  way  of  change  whenever  they  use  them  in  their 
pforchases.  The  remedy  proposed  is  to  cut  down  their  value  by  law  to  the  deci- 
mal currency,  making  the  sixteenths,  eighths,  and  quarters  of  a  dollar  worth,  re- 
spectively, five,  ten,  and  twenty  cents,  and  to  prohibit  their  circulation  altogether 
ftfter  two  years.  There  is  an  abundance  of  new  coin  issued  from  our  own  mints, 
now  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  to  replace  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  coin 
which  18  in  circulation  in  the  country. 

The  subject  of  the  tariff  is  just  coming  before  Congress.  The  plan  proposed  is 
to  make  raw  materials  free,  and  to  fix  a  uniform  rate  for  silks,  woolens,  cottons, 
and  linens.  Thirty  per  cent  has  been  designated  as  the  rate,  and  the  bill  prepared 
bgr  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  is  thus  based.  The  present  rate  is  20  per 
cent  for  linens,  25  per  cent  upon  silks  and  cottons,  and  30  per  cent  upon  moat 
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woolens.  The  new  rate  is  an  advance  upon  most  of  the  schedole,  mod  can  htfd)j 
receive  the  sanction  of  Congress.  The  principle  of  admitting  raw  materials  free 
appears  to  be  sound,  and  has  secured  the  approbation  of  a  large  majority  of  tin 
people  of  the  country. 

The  suicide  of  John  Sadlier,  a  large  British  banker,  railway  manager,  real  »• 
tate  operator,  &c.,  has  excited  much  attention  here,  as  well  as  in  the  United  King- 
dom. He  was  largely  trusted  by  many  capitalists  and  corporations,  and  haying 
lost  immense  sums  by  speculations,  commenced  a  career  of  fraud  and  forgery  id 
the  desperate  hope  of  regaining  his  fortune.  Finding  exposure  inevitable,  be  took 
a  potion  of  bitter  oil  of  almonds,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  his  earthly  existence, 
leaving  behind  him  a  full  confession  of  his  crimes.  His  defalcations  reach,  it  is 
said,  the  enormous  sum  of  $5,000,000,  and  some  estimate  them  at  a  still  higbcr 
amount.  Tlie  age  in  which  we  live  is  full  of  beacons  to  warn  the  rash  and  wa- 
vering against  the  temptations  which  beset  them,  and  to  show  the  world  that  there 
is  no  safety  outside  of  the  line  marked  by  a  conscientious  regard  for  moral  honesty. 
Christian  philosophers  were  sorely  puzzled  a  year  or  two  since  by  the  appearance 
of  an  autobiography,  wherein  a  species  of  trickery  (to  call  it  by  no  harsher  name) 
was  set  forth  as  the  means  by  which  the  author  had  worked  his  way  to  fame  and 
fortune.  Reviewers  condemned  the  principles  of  action  while" admitting  the  sac- 
cess  ;  but  many  good  men  grieved  over  the  effect  which  such  an  example  of  pros- 
perity in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  by  doubtftil  expedients  was  likely  to  produce  upon 
the  minds  of  the  young.  The  more  sagacious,  however,  had  but  little  fear,  and 
reminded  their  timid  brethren  of  the  maxim,  "  Count  no  man  happy  till  he  dies." 
They  have  not  had  long  to  wait  for  "  the  beginning  of  the  end."  The  sncceaefid 
schemer,  the  man  who  had  piled  his  fortune  so  high  that  he  could  chuckle  over 
the  deceits  he  had  used  in  its  foundation,  has  been  before  the  courts  to  confeai 
himself  a  bankrupt ;  his  house,  his  plate,  his  Ibrniture  sold,  and  his  debts  stiD  un- 
paid !  He  who  was  so  cunning  a  deceiver  that  his  name  was  proverbial,  admits 
that  he  is  poor,  and  that  notwithstanding  he  was  such  an  adept  in  gulling  oth^ 
he  was  himself  so  easily  beguiled  as  to  be  induced  to  indorse  for  a  business  ac- 
quaintance in  blank,  leaving  the  possessor  of  his  name  to  fill  up  the  notes  with 
$100,000  or  $1,000,000  as  he  pleased !  Here  is  a  lesson  for  the  men  of  buaneas 
throughout  the  world.  0  hardy  toiler  in  the  field,  the  workshop,  the  counting- 
house,  the  arduous  profession,  or  on  the  heaving  billow,  it  is  not  better  to  live  bj 
practicing  upon  the  credulity  of  your  fellow-men  than  by  honest  labor,  ahboagii 
such  a  history  of  success  was  once  published  to  the  world.  There  is  a  sequel  to 
that  history,  yet  unwritten,  which  reverses  the  gilded  moral,  and  restores  the  rate 
by  which  you  have  been  guided  through  all  these  weary  years !  We  would  not 
recommend  honesty  solely  as  a  measure  of  worldly  policy.  It  were  right  to  bi 
honest  although  truth  led  certainly  to  the  dungeon  or  the  stake ;  and  we  bdiere 
that  no  example  of  worldly  success  by  dishonest  means  would  have  caused  tie 
steadfiEist  hearts  of  our  solid  men — the  Lawrences,  the  Perkinses,  and  their  kin  rf 
this  generation — to  swerve  from  the  path  of  rectitude.  But  it  is  well,  even  in 
this  life,  to  have  the  baselessness  of  fictitious  prosperity  duly  exposed,  that  tiwie 
who  are  governed  by  no  higher  motive,  may  not  be  led  to  trifle  with  those  laws 
which  are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  vindicate  their  divine  origin. 

The  New  York  banks  have  continued  to  expand,  and  the  total  of  loans  and 
discounts  is  greater  than  ever  before  reached  since  banking  first  began  in  the  citf- 
We  annex  a  statement  of  the  weekly  average  since  the  opening  of  the  year  i-^ 
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WnXLT  ATK&AOI8  HBW  TOEK  CITT  BAHK8. 

Loans  and 

D«t0.  OaplUl.  DItcoanU.              Specie.  Ctrcalatlon.  DepoelU. 

Jaa   S.ISM.  49,458,ee0  96,868.890  11.687,209  7.908.656  88,584,898 

Jan.  12 49,458.660  96.146,408  11,777,711  7,612.607  77.981,498 

Jan.  19 49,468,660  96,882,968  18,885,260  7,462,706  82,662,828 

Jaa26 49,692,900  96,887,221  12,788,069  7.606.986  78,918,816 

Feb.   2 49,692,900  97,970,611  18,640.437  7.622.827  82,269,061 

Feb.   9 49.692,900  98,844,077  14,288,829  7,819,122  82,848,15$ 

Feb.l6 49,692,900  99,401,816  15,678.736  7.698.441  88.086.944 

F«b.  28 49.883,420  100,746,447  16.835,874  7.664,688  87.68U,478 

March    1...  49,784,^88  102,682,286  16.640,687  7,754,892  88,604,377 

March    8...  49,784,288  103,909,688  16,170,946  7,888.176  88,749,626 

March  15...  49,784,288  104,628,298  14,046,024  7,863.148  88.«21,176 

We  also  annex  a  continuation  of  the  weekly  statement  of  the  Boston  banks : — 

WKEKLT  ATXEAGBS  AT  B08T0H. 

FebmnrySS.  March  3.  March  11.  Mnrch  18. 

Capital 181,960.000  $81,960,000  181.960,000  |8l.960,000 

Loaiw  and  diflcounts- 62,121.922  61.891,472  61,969,700  62.2«7.000 

Specie 8,877,879  8.895,180  8,540.800  8.779.000 

Pue  from  other  banks. 7,686.618  7,787,920  8.231.500  7,700.000 

Due  to  other  banks 6,247,850  6.912,894  6,912.800  6.096,000 

D^poeiU 14,278,802  14,670,779  16.048.600  15,207,800 

Circulation 7,871,481  7.007,088  7.849,000  6,970,000 

The  following  is  the  condition  of  the  banks  in  Massachusetts  as  reported  to 
the  ControUer  on  the  3d  of  March,  1856  :— 

CONDITION  OF  THB  BANKS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  MARCH  3d,  1856. 

UABlLlTIKg. 

36  city.  133  country.  Total. 

Capital 181,960,000  $26,277,000  $68,287,000 

Wet  circukUon 6,181,608  12.896.021  17,677,624 

Deposits 14.670,779  6,124,102  20.794,881 

Frofttonhand 4,098,677  2,984,488  7,028,060 

Total $66,905,869      $47,781,606    $103,687,466 

anooRCES. 

KoiM,  bilU  of  exchange,  <fcc $51,891,472      $46,043,486      $97,934.95'l 

Specie 8,896,180  1,056,986  4,462,166 

Real  etUte 619,207  681,186  1,260,842 

Total $66,906,869       $47,781,606    $108,634,466 

The  above  statement  exhibits,  upon  comparison  with  the  1st  day  of  January 
last,  an  increase  in  the  item  of  deposits  of  $64,664,  and  of  loans,  $712,081 ;  and 
a  decrease  in  the  item  of  net  circulation  of  $480,237,  and  of  specie,  $45,565. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  aggregate  of  the  resources  and  liabilities  of 
the  banks  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  exhibited  by  their  reports  to  the  Supei^ 
intendent  of  the  Banking  Department,  of  their  condition  on  the  morning  of  Sat- 
urday, the  29th  day  of  December,  1855.  Tlie  report  is  made  up  from  returns 
from  286  banks  and  one  branch.  Two  banks  have  finally  closed.  Two  new  banks 
liaye  organized  since  last  report.  The  Ontario  Bank  and  Branch  and  Bank  of 
ChenaDgo  (Safety  Fund  Banks)  charters  expired  1st  of  January,  1855.  The 
Bank  of  Chenango  continues  business  as  an  Association.  The  Ontario  Branch 
Bank  has  organized  as  an  Association,  under  the  name  of  "  The  President,  Direc- 
tors, and  Company  of  the  Ontario  Bank/'  and  the  old  Ontario  Bank  finally  winds 
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Risouaon. 


Loans  and  discoants $165,186,588 


Ovenlrafu. 
Due  from  bunkf*... . 
Doe  from  directors. 
Doe  from  brokers. . 

Beal  estate 

Specie 


451.908 

14,091.632 

7,992,888 

3,685,880 

5,999,524 

11,541,591 


Cash  items $20,441,600 

Stocks  <b  promissory  notes  22,66S.M4 

Bonds  and  mortgages..  •  •  •  7,94M20 

Bills  of  solvent  banks. . . .  8,85S,67S 

Bills  of  suspended  banks..  1,141 

Loss  and  expense  arcount.  1,506,578 

Add  for  cents $21 


Total $258,182,471 


LIABILITIES. 


OapiUl $86,890,987 


Circulation. . 

Profits 

Due  to  banko 

Dae  to  individuals  <b  cor- 
p»ratiuns,  other  than 
Danks  and  depositors. . 


dl.99<s297 
12,247,191 
26,099,775 


1,180,888 


Due  Treasurer  of  State  of 
New  York 

Due  depositors  on  demand 

Due  to  others,  not  included 
under  either  the  above 
heads 

Add  for  cents 


$6,488,562 
86.644,818 


2,646,462 
611 


Totol $258,182,471 

The  returns  of  gold  from  California  are  no  longer  deposited  on  the  Atlande 
rfde  to  the  full  amount  received,  the  gold  bars  and  coin  from  the  Califomia  Mint, 
especially  the  former,  being  exported  to  Europe  without  farther  testing  on  this 
side.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  business  at  the  United  States  Aanj 
Office  in  New  York  daring  the  month  of  February,  1856  : — 

DEPOSITS  AT  THE  ASSAT   OmUB,  MEW  TORE,  FOB  THE  MONTH  OF  FEBEUAET. 

Gold.  Bllver.  ToUL 

Foreign  coins. $1,600  00  $8,260  00  $4,760  00 

Foreign  bullion 1 8,000  00  1,822  00  19,^22  00 

Domestic  bullion 1,000.600  00  7,61 1  00  1,008,1 1 1  00 


$1,082,688  00 

900,000  00 

182,683  00 

8,288,701  $9 

8.660,066  12 


Total  deposits $1,020,000  00        $12,688  00 

Total  deposits  payable  in  bars 

Total  deposits  payable  in  coins 

Qold  bars  stamped 

Transmitted  to  U.  States  Mint,  Philadelphia,  for  coinage 

Of  the  deposits  of  silver  $311  was  in  North  Carolina  bullion.  Of  the  gold 
deposits  $16,000  was  in^  California  Mint  bars. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  operations  of  the  Mint  in  Philadelphia  for 
the  month  of  February : — 


GOLD  DEPOSITS. 

From  California. $3,798,860 

Other  sources 7,960 


Total $8,801,800 

GOLD   COINAGE. 

88.466  double  eagles $769,820 

81 ,1 95  eagles. 31 1,950 

103,921  half  eagles 617.606 

98,156  quarter  eagles. 232,890 

88,660  dollars 88,660 


800,398  pieces $1 ,867,426 


SILVER  DEPOSITS. 


Silver  purchases $106,700 


SILVER   COINAGE. 


86,600  dollars $85,600 

1,660.000  quarter  doLlars 4 16,000 


1,696,600  pieces $460,600 

COPPER  COINAGE. 

80,190cenU $801  $0 
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The  receipts  of  foreign  goods  and  merchandise  haye  been  larger  than  expected, 
notwithstanding  the  number  of  vessels  lost,  and  the  long  passages  made  by  others. 
The  long  cold  season  has  prevented  the  usual  activity  in  the  demand  for  consump- 
tion, as  hereinbefore  noticed,  and  many  have  been  compelled  to  sell  their  goods 
out  by  auction  at  a  greater  or  less  sacrifice,  instead  of  disposing  of  them  at  pri- 
vate sale  during  the  early  part  of  the  season.  The  imports  at  New  York  for 
February  are  83,954,801  larger  than  for  February  of  last  year,  34,940,703  larger 
than  for  the  same  month  in  1854«  but  81,445,637  smaller  than  for  February  1853. 
We  annex  our  usual  monthly  comparison  : — 

FOEBIGN  IMPORTS  AT  NEW  TORS   IX  rKBRUART. 

185).  mi  185S.  18S6. 

Entered  for  consumption $14,578,018  $9,426,206  $8,815,268  $12*521,622 

Entered  for  wareboueing 1,012,664  928,480  2,287,894  1,486.259 

Free  goods 1,767,908  466,606  1,461,466  1,966,166 

Specie  and  bull'on 128,430  279,888  67,865  72,247 

Total  entered  at  the  port. . .     $17,481,920    $11,096,680    $12,081,482    $16,086,288 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse.  830,662         1,964,010         2,668,274         2,049,067 

The  receipts  of  free  goods  have  increased  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars.  A 
much  larger  proportion  than  usual  of  the  imports  have  been  entered  directly  for 
consumption,  the  increase  in  dutiable  goods  being  wholly  included  under  that 
heading.  The  imports  since  January  Ist  are  now  $6,587,038  in  excess  of  the 
corresponding  two  months  of  last  year,  $910,948  in  excess  of  the  total  for  the 
same  period  of  1854,  and  $G91,457  in  excess  of  the  comparative  total  for  1853  : 

rOREIGN   IMPORTS   AT    NEW   TORK  FOR    TWO    MONTHS    FROM    JANUARY    IST. 

18SI.  18M.  18S§.  1856. 

Entered  for  consumption $26,148,423  $24,077,621  $16,686,527  $26,078,260 

Entered  for  warehous'mg 1,654,848  8,196,466       5,492,048       3,1 11,618 

Free  goods 2,970,146  1,861,669       2,692,095       3,297,968 

Specie  and  bullion 166,478  668,768         167,689          126.611 

Total  entered  at  the  port...  $30,922,890  $80,703,899  $26,027,809  $31,614,347 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse.       2,866,887      4,843,526      4,621,205      4,892,676 

In  continuation  of  our  monthly  statements  of  the  imports  of  foreign  dry  goods 
at  the  same  port,,  we  have  compiled  the  total  for  the  four  weeks  ending  February 
22d,  which  embraces  the  same  time  that  was  included  in  the  corresponding  tables 
for  previous  years.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  receipts  for  the  four  weeks  were 
$1,516,842  larger  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  but  $640,385 
less  than  for  the  same  time  in  1854,  and  $1,640,098  less  than  for  the  same  time 
in  1853  :— 

IMPORTS  or  rORSIOM  DRY    GOODS   AT  TBX  PORT  OP  NKW  TORS  FOR  FOUR  WEBK8  ENDING 

FEBRUARY  22d. 

ENTERED   FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

mi.         mt.  18i«.  18S6. 

Manufactures  of  wool $2.S67;i7l  $1,491,198  $1,268,962  $1,420,779 

manufactures  of  cotton 1,977,027  1,390,078  1,037,896  1,699,871 

Manufactures  of  silk 2,871,017  8,278,286  1,648,411  2,491,361 

Manufactures  of  flax. 909,467  610,908  409,252  860,36$ 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods. 697,820  666,786  460,164  582,038 

Total $8,721,992    $7,427,249    $4,804,686     $7,044,407 
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WITHDRAWN  FEOM  WAEBBOUSS. 

1861.          18S4.  18Si.  m, 

HaDnfactnresofwool $107,751       $281,262  $80«,48l  $180,806 

Manufactures  of  cotton 146,055         461,957  607,8B8  428,4M 

Manufactures  of  silk 96,765         881,1 18  458,880  270.421 

Manufactures  of  flax 87,886          190,528  206,206  288,106 

MisceUaneous  dry  goods 29,016           54,781  188,888  69,196 

Total $415,968     $1,819,681  $1,612,793  $1,176,62S 

Add  entered  for  consumption. , . .       8,721,992      7,427,249  4,804,686  7,044,407 

Total  thrown  on  the  market .    $9,137,965    $8,746,880  $6,417,478  $8,220,930 

XNTBRXD  FOR   WARBHOUSINO. 

18il.          I8S4.  18».  IStf. 

Manufactures  of  wool $89,981        $122,822  $201,865  $62,002 

Manufactures  of  cotton 126,606          160,182  207,111  118,424 

Manufactures  of  silk 86.220         266,427  484,912  188,116 

Manufactures  of  6ax 5,528           60.264  160.884  47.221 

MisceUaneous  dry  goods 24,876            29,565  89,855  14,414 

Total $882,710       $627,740  $1,098,077  $370,197 

Add  entered  for  consumption 8,721,992      7,427,249  4,804,686  7.044.407 

Total  entered  at  the  port $9,054,702    $8,054,989  $6,897,762  $7,414,604 

This  leaves  the  total  receipts  of  foreign  dry  goods  at  that  port,  since  January 
1st,  $6,573,220  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  eight  weeks  of  last  year,  $186,084 

less  than  for  the  same  time  in  1854,  and  3481,855  more  than  for  the  same  tnne 
in  1853  I— 


nCPORTB  OF  FORMOir   DRT   GOODS  AT  TBI  PORT  OF  NXW  YORK  FOR   XIGHT  WKKKB,  FROX 

JANUARY    IST. 

KNTKRXD  FOR   CONSUMPTION. 

\m.       1864.  lUi.  vm. 

Manufactures  of  wool $8,981,548    $8,162,449  $2,248,884  $8^98,111 

Manufactures  of  cotton 8,720,195       4,016,894  2,020,977  4,224.822 

Manufactures  of  silk 6,254.182       6.251.266  2,661,082  6,636,fe» 

Manufactures  of  flax 1,779,917       1,683,747  998,748  1.668,921 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods. 1,075,781       1.288,667  922,989  1,801,471 

Total $1 6,811,618  $16,808,018  $8,847,676  $16,326,800 

WITHDRAWN  FROM   WARKBOU8K. 

18§l.           1854.  18K.  IStf. 

Manufactures  of  wool $226,462       $562,658  $494,804  $866,694 

Manufactures  of  cotton 810,442         906,013  772,918  886,101 

Manufactures  of  silk 438,837          887,601  728,267  668.298 

Manufactures  of  flax 67,861          812,186  802,124  866.897 

MisceUaneous  dry  goods 104,1 12           89,457  215,407  109,90$ 

Total  withdrawn $1,140,704    $2,706,866  $2,618,620  $2,281,796 

Add  entered  for  consumptioo  . . .     16,81 1,618     16,808,018  8,847,676  16.326,800 

Total  thrown  upon  the  market.  $17,952,322  $19,009,878  $11,861,096  $18,667,094 
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18S}.  ]8§4.  18^6.         18i6. 

ManoractareBofwool $162,982  1861,882  1608.681  $844,086 

lUnufactures  of  cotton 280,097  781,652  756,046  681,562 

Hanofactures  of  silk 819,979  648,120  788,754  428,082 

Manufactures  of  flax 17.044  204,467  888,206  288,379 

Miscellaneoos  dry  goods 77,850  88,875  244,894  84,016 

ToUl 1807,902     $1,984,446     $2,680,580     $1,776,075 

Add  entered  for  consumption 16,811,618     16,808,018      8,847,575     16,825,800 

Total  entered  at  the  port  ...  $17,619,520  $18,287,459  $11,528,155  $18,101,875 

The  exports  frpm  New  York  to  foreign  ports,  exclusive  of  specie,  show  a  cor- 
responding increase,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  weather,  which  has  greatly 
retarded  shipments.  The  total  exports  of  merchandise  and  produce  for  the  month 
18  31,041,118  greater  than  for  February  of  last  year,  only  ^351, 888  less  than  for 
tbe  same  time  of  1854,  and  $2,046,882  greater  than  for  the  same  time  in  1853  : — 


■SPORTS  FROM  ITRW   YORK  TO  FORKION   PORTS  FOR    TBX    MOUTH  OT  FEBRUARY. 

18il.  18H.  18ii.  1866. 

Domestic  produce $8,825,005  $5,400,924  $8,154,265  $5,408,990 

Foreign  merohandiBe  (free) 68,197  166,484  812,226  58,276 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable). . .  171,125  400,789  598,601  148,944 

Specie 1,121,020  579,724  2,128,708  1,204,848 

ToUl  exports $4,680,847    $6,587,821     $6,688,799    $6,810,552 

ToUl,  exclusive  of  specie. 8,559,827       5,968,097      4,565,091      5,606,209 

In  the  exports  of  domestic  produce,  the  increase  for  the  month,  as  compared 
with  last  year,  is  upwards  of  $2,000,000,  and  would  have  been  still  more  but  for 
the  impediments  to  navigation.  Exports  from  New  York  since  January  Ist,  ex- 
clusive of  specie,  are  $656,831  larger  than  for  the  corresponding  two  months  of 
last  year,  only  $685,453  less  than  for  the  same  time  of  1854,  and  $4,259,184 
greater  than  for  the  same  time  in  1853,  as  will  appear  from  the  annexed  com- 
parison : — 

■XPORTS  FROM   NXW  YORK  TO  FORXIGN  PORTS  FOR  TWO  MONTHS,  FROM  JANUARY  IST. 

\m.  1854.  18U.  18S6. 

Domestic  produce....... «6,816,629  $10,705,127  $8,151,051  $10,666,676 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 106,771         227,958  1,270,817           94.580 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable)..  486,855         869,807  1,089,240         856,188 

Specie. 1,868,699       2,425,406  2.280,106       1.809,177 

ToUl  exports   $8,726,954  $14,228,298  $12,740,714  $12,426,616 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 6,868,255     11,802,892     10,460,608     11,117,489 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers  to  trace  the  progress  of 
our  foreign  Commerce  from  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose we  have  brought  forward  the  totals  from  July  Ist : — 
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rORKIGN  IMPORTS   AT  NEW  YORK  FOR   B10BT  MONTHS  OF  THl  mOAL  TSAR,  OOMMRUCWS 

JOLT    1st. 

18SI-4.  18§4-«.  IW^ 

Six  moDths 196.261,129      186^68,097       $89,912,8M 

January 19,B07,819         12.946,827         16,678.064 

February 1 1,096,680        12,081,482         16,086.288 

Total  eight  months $126,964,628    $111,686,406     $121,627,166 

The  increase  in  the  imports  during  the  last  eight  months  is  $9,941,750,  and  the 
total  is  only  ^5,437.372  less  than  for  the  same  time  in  1853-4.  The  most  grati- 
fying feature  of  the  exhibit  is  found  in  the  comparative  exports  of  produce,  the 
totals  of  which  arc  annexed : — 

■xroRTs  (exclusiye  of  specie)  raoM  new  yobk  to  foreign  ports  for  xigbt  momtbs, 

OOMMXMCING  JULY  1. 

I85J-4.  1854-5.  18SW. 

Six  months. $87,976,896      $28,892,747      $89,916,729 

January 6.844,796  6,896,617  6,611,280 

February 6.968,097  4,666,091  6,606,209 

Total  for  eight  months $49,778,787       $89,863,866      $61,088,168 

This  shows  a  gain,  compared  with  the  previous  year,  of  $11,679,813,  and  the 
total  is  even  $1,254,381  greater  than  the  very  large  amount  for  the  same  period 
of  1853-4.  The  increase  in  the  imports  since  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal 
year  has  been  only  9  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  exports  has  been  about  30 
per  cent.  * 

The  cash  revenue  is,  of  course,  increasing,  and  the  Sub-Treasury  is  rapidly  fiH- 
ing  up,  preparatory  to  the  depletion  in  June.  The  following  will  show  the  re- 
ceipts for  customs  at  this  port  since  the  opening  of  the  fiscal  year : — 

CASH   duties   REOEIYED  AT  MEW  YORK. 

1854.  18?§.  1856. 

Six  months  ending  January  Ist.     $21,920,896  86    $18,868,927  82    $20,087,862  S8 

January 4,879,286  32         2,660,038  82         8,688.654  86 

February 2,867,294  60        2,666,164  94     •    8,676,919  14 

ToUl  8  months $29,167,476  16    $23,684,180  68    $27,847,986  27 

The  increase  in  the  cash  revenue  for  February  is  less  in  comparison  than  tbe 
difference  in  imports,  on  account  of  the  increase  in  free  goods.  The  total  for  tlie 
last  eight  months  is  $3,763,705  69  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  the  preYi- 
ous  year,  and  only  $1,819,539  89  less  than  for  the  same  period  of  1853-4.  It 
will  need  no  increase  in  the  tariff  to  give  the  Treasury  all  that  it  needs.  The 
eash  duties  received  at  the  Philadelphia  custom-house,  for  the  month  of  February, 
1866,  was  $64,904  64. 

The  shipments  of  domestic  produce  have  been  large,  considering  tbe  difficult 
of  transportation  and  the  small  supply  upon  the  seaboard.  The  following  will 
show  the  comparative  exports  from  New  York  from  January  Ist  to  March  ITth. 
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szroRTB  or  oniTAUf  articlu  or  Domsno  prodpos  from  nrw  tork  to  roRXiav 

PORTS   rROM  JANUARY    IST  TO  MAROB    17tH: — 


Ashes — pots . . 

psmrls  . 

Beeswax 


.bbls 
'.'.lbs'. 


2,156 

496 

81,066 


18S6. 

1,846 

490 

24,220 


Breadntuffg — 

Wheat  floor.,  bbls.  111,799 

Rje  flour 7,908 

Corn  meal 11,646 

Wheat bosh.  29,808 

Rye 6,189 

OaU 12.111 

Corn 948,190 

ORodles — mold.boxes  1 1 ,680 

Bperm 2,976 

Goal tons  1.741 

Cotton ..bales  42,568 

Hay 1,886 

Hope 8,074 


860v289 

6,388 

18,658 

408,084 

888,468 

6,400 

707,894 

10,683 

964 

906 

72,870 

821 

1,270 


185§. 
Nayal  stores. . . .  bbls.    1 62,927 
Oils — whale.... gallB.      49,678 
sperm 122,717 


lard, 
linseed  . 


4,628 
2,687 


I8i6. 
69.186 
81,892 
86,678 
19.878 
2,092 


ProviiioM — 

Pork bbls.       61.674      64,762 

Beef. 80,420      81,080 

Gut  meato,1bs 7,609,889  9,098.276 

Butter 140,684    1 18.982 

Cheese 718,684    670,020 

Lard 8,470,482  6,780,1 18 

Rice tree        4,887        8,861 

Tallow lbs.  1,01 1,218    668,426 

Tobacco,  crude,  .pkgs      18,489      13,724 
Do.,  manufactureilbe.    719,868    914,614 

Whalebone 146,436      91,893 

The  prospect  of  peace  in  Europe  has  diminished  the  demand  for  American 
prodace,  and  especially  for  breadstufife,  which  have  continued  to  droop.  Many 
expect  a  renewal  of  the  export  trade,  with  a  brisk  inquiry,  as  soon  as  the  stocks 
in  Europe  are  a  little  diminished  ;  and  if  the  deficiency  is  os  great  as  represented, 
this  ought  to  be  the  case.  Many  fortunes  have  been  lost  by  speculations  in  pro- 
Tisions,  and  especially  in  pork.  The  price  of  mess  pork  declined  rapidly  from 
$23  to  $16  60,  and  some  holders  who  sought  to  control  the  market  went  down  with  it. 
Much  excitement  has  been  created  by  the  seizure  of  the  Nicaragua  Transit 
Oo.'b  property  by  Gleneral  Walker,  the  revolutionary  president  of  that  republic, 
upon  the  plea  that  the  company  owed  the  State  largely  for  transit  dues.  Several 
large  stockjobbing  operations  at  New  York  gave  color  to  the  charge  that  the 
whole  scheme  was  originated  in  that  city,  and  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  depress- 
ing the  market  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  sold  the  stock  short.  Meanwhile 
the  business  of  the  line  has  been  interrupted  and  much  feeling  has  been  created  by 
the  whole  movement.  

RBW  TOBK  COTTOBT  MARKET  FOR  THE  MONTH  ENDING  MARCH  21. 

rmSPARED  FOR  TBI  MXRCHANTS'  MAOAZIMK,  BY  UBLBORN  ic  PRXDXRICKION,  BROKERS,  MSW  TORI. 

Our  last  report  ended  Feb.  22,  the  market  closing  buoyantly,  with  large  sales, 
Hie  week  ensuing,  and  indeed  throughout  the  entire  month,  our  market  assumed 
an  hregular  aspect,  and  prices  often  varied  without  apparent  cause  Jc.  a  fc.  per 
lb.,  during  twenty-four  hours.  The  total  decline  during  the  month  being  ic.  a  |c., 
and  a  gain  to  be  deducted,  of  ^c.  a  |c.  per  lb.  Our  own  spinners,  owing  to  a  re- 
■omption  of  internal  communication,  have  been  large  piu'chasers.  Exporters  have 
bought  freely  of  cottons  in  transitu,  while  a  change  in  crop  opinions,  based  on 
enormous  receipts,  together  with  the  unusual  secrecy  observed  by  the  Peace 
Confisrence,  in  session  at  Paris,  has  imparted  to  many  others  besides  gpeculators, 
a  feeling  of  distrust  in  the  present  rates,  and  the  probability  of  renewed  hostilities 
in  Europe.  Looking  at  facts,  as  represented  in  the  consumption,  both  abroad 
and  at  home,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  figures  ruling  at  present  may  prove 
the  minimum,  even  for  a  crop  of  three-and-a-half  million  bales.  Manufactured 
stocks,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  are  represented  to  be  small,  and  the  late  ap- 
plication abroad  of  cotton  to  many  of  the  purposes  of  flax  and  hemp,  imparts  an 
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additional  value  and  permanency  to  the  staple.  The  large  and  steady  increase  of 
capital  in  manufacturing,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  offers  an  increasing  compe- 
tency for  the  article,  on  which  England's  peace  is  maintained,  and  the  growth  «f 
ber  empire  extended.  Manufacturing  is  the  lever  that  moves  the  world,  and  thai 
government  which  affords  to  it  its  greatest  encouragement  will  always  maintiin 
among  the  ranks  of  nations  the  first  position. 

The  total  receipts  now  show  an  increase  over  last  year  of  868,000  bales,  being 
a  gain  of  over  200,000  bales  since  our  last.  In  exports  there  is  an  increase  to 
Great  Britain  of  160,000  bales ;  to  France,  125,000  bales ;  total  increase,  451^ 
bales ;  stock  on  hand  in  excess  of  last  year,  256,000  bales. 

With  easier  foreign  advices  as  regards  cotton,  and  increased  receipts  at  the 
South,  our  market  for  the  week  ending  February  29th  declined  ^c  a  ^c  per 
pound,  on  sales  of  10,000  bales,  inclusive  of  5,500  bales  in  transitn.  The  mir- 
ket,  however,  closed  with  steadiness  at  the  annexed  figures,  and  small  ofiferings  oo 
the  part  of  sellers  : — 

PRICia  ADOPTED  FEBRUART  29tH  FOE  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALfTIES : — 

Upland.  Fldrlda.  Mobile.  N.a^cTHxai. 

Ordinary 9  9  9^9^ 

Middling. lOJ  lOf  lOi          10| 

MiddliDgfair 11  11^  llf          llf 

Fair 11^  llf  llf          12 

For  the  week  ending  March  7th  a  further  decline  of  ic.  per  pound  took  place, 
on  sales  of  8,000  bales,  in(^ivc  of  3,500  bales  in  transitu.  Holders  were  free 
sellers,  and,  in  conjunction  with  parcels  ofiered  by  speculators,  there  was  a  bettff 
selection  on  sale  at  the  following  rates : — 

PRICES  ADOPTED   MARCH   7tH   FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  QUAUTIBa: 

Upland.        Florida.        Mobile.     N.O.fcTeiu. 

Ordinary 8^  8f  «  H 

Middling 10  10^  10^  10| 

MiddUngfair 10*  11  Hi  11* 

Fair Hi  llf  Hi  Hf 

The  transactions  for  the  week  ending  March  14th  did  not  exceed  9,000  bates, 
at  a  further  decline  of  ic.  per  pound.  Opinions  in  r^ard  to  the  increased  esti- 
matcs  of  the  crop  being  more  general,  and  our  own  stock  on  hand  believed  to  be 
larger  than  estimated,  caused  buyers  to  pause  and  sellers  to  be  anxious  to  realise. 
Our  market  closed  without  spirit  at  the  following  nominal  quotations : — 

PRICES   ADOPTED  MARCH    14tH    FOR  THE    FOLLOWING  QUALITIRB: — 

Uplaad.  Florida.  Mobile.  M.O.AtTMtt. 

Ordinary 8i  8i  8i  8| 

Middling 9|  9*  10  1(>| 

MiddliDgfair lOi  lOf  11  Hi 

Fair lOf  11  HJ  Hi 

At  the  commencement  of  the  week  closing  at  date,  our  market  opened  with  ••■ 
tivity  and  advancing  prices.  The  sales,  inclusive  of  those  in  transitu,  ; 
14,000  bales,  and  the  market  closed  iu*m  at  the  annexed  quotations,  with  \ 
offerings.  With  an  advance  in  freights  and  increasing  receipts,  the  abore  impiof^ 
ment  must  be  placed  to  the  contmued  enormous  consumption  abroad  and  tiie  frse 
purchases  on  the  part  of  our  own  spinners  : — 

PRICES  ADOPTED  MAROH   21  ST  FOR  THE  FOLLOWIlfO  QUAUTIRS: 

Upland.        Florida.       Mobile.     N.OwJbToB. 

Ordinary Sf  Sf  Sf  9 

Mi'l<!ling 10  lOi  lOi  10* 

Mi'idliog  fair lOf  11  \\^  W^ 

Fair 11  Hi  \H  H* 


JommtU  pf  BaaM»g^  CurrefUQf^  and  Fmmm.  4M 


JOURNAL  OF  BANKING,  CURRENCT,  AND  FINANCE. 


THE  BOSTOV  AJVD  HBW  TORE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

We  have  a  double  purpose  in  publishing  the  following  communication  in  this 
depl|rtment  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine  at  this  time.  In  the  first  place  we  wish 
to  record  our  high  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Mabtin,  which 
have  been  for  several  years  sedulously  devoted  to  the  preparation  and  publication 
in  various  forms,  correct  information  pertaining  to  every  description  of  stocks,  in 
New  England,  and  in  the  second  place  renew  the  suggestions  made  in  our  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Transcript  touching  the  New  York  stock  market 
We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  as  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Martin's  valuable  work 
18  nearly  exhausted,  it  would  be  well  for  some  competent  and  reliable  person  in 
New  York,  familiar  with  the  operations  of  the  stock  market  in  the  lafit  mentioned 
city,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Martin,  to  combine  the  two  works  in  one  volume, 
which  would  form  a  permanent  and  valuable  standard  for  present  and  future  re- 
ference. 

TnoMFioN,  WiirvBAM  Co.,  CoNH.,  Mareh  Ist,  1856. 

Dear  Sir  : — The  inclosed  slip  I  cut  from  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  I  hare 
for  some  years  taken  the  MerchartCs  Magavine^  and  also  the  Banker's  Magazine, 
Mid  with  pleasure  I  notice  your  commendatory  remarks  respecting  Martin's  Stock 
List,  &c.  Upon  their  first  appearance  I  addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  Homans,  of  the 
Bmnkers^  Magazine,  suggesting  that  a  similar  publication  with  Martin's  List, 
for  the  New  York  Market,  would  sell  all  over  the  country,  and  inquired  whether 
be  would  not  undertake  to  compile  one  for  the  profit,  that  the  public  interest  migiit 
be  promoted  by  the  reading  of  it.  Cannot  you  think  of  some  one  in  New  York 
who  would  easily  compile  from  the  difierent  sources,  easily  accessible,  such  a  work. 

Yours  respectfully,  » 

Fribman  Ileirr,  E§q,  ^H.  h.  CHANDLER. 

We  give  the  ''  slip  referred  to  in  Mr.  Chandler's  letter,  as  "  cut "  from  the  Bo^ 
ton  Daily  Advertiser  : — 

"  Martin's  Twenty-One  Years  in  the  Boston  Stock  Mari^et. — ^We  copy 
with  pleasure,  the  following  testimonial,  from  Freeman  Hunt,  Esq.,  editor  of  tLe 
Merchant^  Magazine,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Martin's  valuable  History  of  the  Bostoa 
Stock  Market  :— 

M  OrncK  Mbkcbanti^Maoaziiik,  New  York  Feb.  0, 1856. 

"  To  THE  EnrroR  op  the  Transcript  : — In  a  brief  notice  of  the  February  Na 
of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  you  say,  you  *  are  glad  to  observe  that  Mr.  Hunt 
appears  to  duly  appreciate  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Martin's  valuable  tables  of  the  Boston 
Stock  Market,'  &c.  I  certainly  do  appreciate  them  very  highly,  and  regret  that  a 
notice  1  had  prepared,  expressing  my  opinion  of  the  value  of  Air.  Martin's  exceed- 
ingly useful  and  interesting  tables,  was  crowded  out  of  the  last  number  of  my 
magazine.  I  regret  that  we  have  no  gentleman  connected  with  stock  operations 
in  New  York,  disposed  to  devote  the  same  degree  of  fidelity  and  industry  to  the 
preparation  of  a  similar  view  of  the  New  York  Stock  Market  The  pamphlet  of 
Mr.  Martin  contains  in  a  '  nutrshell '  a  vast  amount  of  useful  and  interesting  mat- 
ter on  all  topics  falling  within  its  scope.    Very  truly  yoars» 

freeman  hunt. 

"  We  understand  that  the  edition  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  that  the  work  will 
not  be  reprinted.  Mr.  Martin  has  had  some  copies  bound  in  a  convenient  style 
for  preservation,  which  can  be  obtained  at  his  office,  No.  10  State  Street" 
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The  following  account  of  the  "  Credit  Mobilier,"  at  Paris,  is  translated  from  % 
new  Manual  of  the  Funds,  published  \p  Paris. 

The  Societie  Geuerale  de  Credit  Mobilier  m  a  joint^tock  company,  (societk 
ananyme,)  authorized  by  decree  of  Nov.  18th,  1862.  Social  capital  60,000,000 
francs,  in  120,000  shares  of  600  francs  each,  entirely  paid  up,  payable  to  bearer. 
OflBces,  15  Place  Vendome,  Paris.  Duration  of  the  society  ninety-nine  years 
from  Nov.  18, 1852.    Its  operations  consist ; — 

1.  In  dealing  in  all  kinds  of  public  securities,  and  securities  of  companies,  par- 
ticalarly  those  of  railways,  canals,  mines,  and  other  public  works,  establishou  or 
to  be  established. 

2.  It  may  issue  its  own  bonds  {ses  propres  obligations)  equal  to  the  amount  aC 
ihe  sum  employed  in  purchasing  or  subscribing  for  shares. 

3.  It  sells  or  pledges  every  kmd  of  share,  or  bond,  or  obligation,  or  exchanges 
them  for  others. 

4.  It  offers  for  all  kinds  of  loans,  cedes  or  sells  them,  and  all  kinds  of  public 
works. 

5.  It  lends  on  public  funds,  on  the  deposit  of  shares  and  other  securities,  and 
opens  correct  credit  accounts  on  the  deposit  of  any  of  these  various  obligations. 

6.  It  receives  money  on  accounts  current,  &c 

7.  It  undertakes  the  business  of  companies,  to  pay  their  dividends,  and  geoor* 
ally  does  all  their  business. 

8.  It  takes  charge  on  deposit  of  all  titles  to  shares  in  these  various  entcrprtses. 
All  other  operations  are  prohibited. 

It  is  expressly  understood  that  it  never  deals  in  time  bargains.  After  the  com* 
plete  employment  of  "  social "  funds  of  the  company,  the  obligations  created  by  i% 
may  amount  to  ten  times  its  capital,  or  six  hundred  million  francs.  The  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  deposits  received  on  accounts  current,  and  the  obligaiions 
created  for  a  less  time  than  a  year,  are  not  to  exceed  the  double  of  th6  capital 
realised. 

The  affairs  of  the  company  are  administered  by  a  council  of  fifteen ;  an  ezecu^ 
tive  committee  of  five  administrators  executes  the  decisions  of  tiie  council.  Tko 
general  meeting  takes  place  in  April.  It  is  composed  of  two  hundred  largest 
shareholders.  A  quorum  may  be  formed  by  forty  members  representing  the 
tenth  part  of  the  social  capital.  Eiich  member  of  the  assembly  has  as  many  votes 
as  he  has  multiples  of  forty  shares,  but  is  never  to  have  more  than  five  votes* 
Every  year's  accounts  are  closed  on  December  31st. 

The  net  profits  are  thus  appropriated : — five  per  cent  as  the  interest  of  the  cap- 
ital of  the  shares  subscribed ;  tiv(*  per  cent  on  the  reserve,  which  is  not  to  exceed 
two  millions  of  francs.  The  surplus  belongs,  one-tenth  to  the  administrators ; 
oine-teuths  to  be  distributed  among  the  shareholders.  The  two  first  years  gave 
the  two  following  results : — 

18SI.  l&5i. 

Gross  profite francs        7.682,722  96       10.886,040  28 

Expenses 2,168,661  69         2,510.467  29 

Netprofit 6,424,16127         7,824,672  99 

Thus  distributed : — 

lotereft  at  6  per  cent  on  ehares 1,880.000  00  8,000,000  00 

Resprve 179,708  05  241,228  64 

To  the  adminifitratorB 841.446  32  468,384  43 

Dividends 3,000,000  00  4,080,000  00 

Sunk  M  fixed  capital 46,000  92 

Transferred  to  next  year 78,077  90         

Total 6,424,16127        7,8ir4,672  99 
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Conflequently,  the  Bbarcholdere  received  (br  the  year  ISW  interest  at  fire  p9 
cent  on  the  capital  paid  up,  besides  a  dividend  of  twenty-five  francs,  or,  cdica- 
fating  the  average  of  the  periods  of  paying  up  the  capital,  13.40  per  cent;  ud 
for  the  year  1854,  25  francs  as  interest  of  capital  at  five  per  cent,  and  34  fraod 
as  dividend,  say  59  francs,  or  11.80  per  cent  on4he  capital  paid  up. 
The  highest  and  lowest  prices  of  its  shares  were,  in 

llighMt.  Lowest. 

1862 franca         1,786  00  880  00 

1868 980  00  646  00 

1864 792  50  430  00 

The  high  price  in  1852  (1,785  francs)  was  the  price  of  the  shares  first  issued, 
the  owners  of  which  had  a  right  to  receive  the  snares  of  the  second  and  third 
issues  at  par.  The  advantage  of  this  was  estimated  at  755  francs,  reducing  tbe 
price  deprived  of  this  advantage  for  comparison  with  the  price  at  sabsequcnt  p^ 
riods  to  1,030  francs.  The  shares  yesterday  were  1,570  to  1,585 ;  the  day  before 
they  were  done  at  1,540  francs. 

The  administrators  of  the  company  are — Messrs.  Isaac  Perriere,  Chas.  MaDet, 
Adolphe  d'^^ichthal,  Benois  Fould,  De  Aburoa,  Ernest  Andre,  H.  Biesta,  G.  da 
Arts,  Due  de  Gulliera,  Frederic  Grienenger,  Comte  de  Morny,  Emilie  Periere, 
Baron  Leiller,  Casimar  Salvador. 

Its  great  peculiarities  are  found  in  its  undertaking  all  business  of  aD  kinds  of 
companies,  especially  those  to  carry  on  public  works,  and  its  making  advanca 
on  all  kinds  of  shares.     New  companies  are  brought  out  under  its  auspices,  and  . 
it  is  considered  a  passport  to  success  that  it  takes  up  a  company. 

The  London  Economist ,  in  view  of  the  very  great  misapprehension  and  aiani 
which  prevails,  and  which  has  been  excited  as  to  the  real  character  of  some  of  tlie 
modem  banking  establishments  in  Paris — especially  that  of  the  Credit  MoBnjn, 
the  Credit  Foncier,  and  the  Credit  Maritime,  thus  contrasts  them  with  Eng- 
lish  Banks : — 

"  These  erroneous  impressions  have  been  caused  mainly  by  those  establishmeDts 
being,  according  to  the  acceptance  of  the  term  in  this  country,  erroneonsly  calkd 
banks.  Banks  in  England  are  cstablislmients  which  have  little  capital  compared 
to  the  extent  of  their  obligations.  The  chief  funds  with  which  they  trade  are 
composed  of  deposits,  and  in  case  of  banks  of  issue,  of  notes  in  circulation.  For 
example,  the  deposits  of  the  five  jointrstock  banks  in  London,  amount  alone  to 
more  than  £29,000,000,  while  their  actual  capital  paid  up  is  only  £2,966,332 : 
that  is,  the  capital  is  equal  only  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  liabilities  for  money  in  de- 
posit with  them.  And  whether  the  liabilities  of  such  banks  consist  only  of  de> 
posits  or  of  deposits  and  notes  in  circulation,  as  a  rule  the  whole  are  paji^blc  oa 
demand.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  establishments  having  such  enormous  obii- 
gatioDs  payable  on  demand  at  any  moment,  cannot,  without  beinr  guilty  of  the 
greatest  imprudence,  lock  up  their  means  in  mortgages,  or  any  other  investiMnt 
of  a  permanent  character,  but  must  confine  themstnves  to  securities  which  can  be 
easily  converted  at  all  times,  such  as  exchequer  bills,  public  funds,  and  in  the  dis- 
count of  commercial  bills  of  a  moderate  date,  which  are  daily  falling  due,  and 
furnishing  the  means  of  paying  any  demands  that  may  arise. '  The  ruin  which 
spread  among  our  country  banks  in  1825,  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  neglect  of  this 
plain  rule ;  they  had  largely  invested  their  means  in  lauded  securities,  and  when  a 
run  came  upon  them  they  had  no  means  of  immediately  converting  them.  Many 
of  the  Colonial  banks  have  been  ruined  from  a  similar  cause,  viz. :  making  exteo- 
sive  advances  upon  plantations  and  other  real  property.  At  last  it  has  becooe 
a  settled  canon  m  banking,  that  the  only  securities  which  ought  to  be  taken  are 
such  as  by  their  nature  are  at  once  and  at  all  times  marketable  and  convertible, 
though  it  may  be  at  a  loss. 

"  When,  therefore,  we  heard  of  banks  with  large  capitals,  and  authorised  to  coo- 
tract  huge  obligations  for  the  purpose  of  making  advances  upon  land  for  its  iii- 
provement,  i^K>n  merchandise  abroad  and  at  home,  and  to  lock  op  their  fondi  ii 
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•hares  of  railwajg  and  other  joint-stock  companies  as  proprietors,  we  are  natwa^ 
I7  disposed  to  shudder  for  the  censeqnences  of  any  unusaal  pressure  which  migbi 
lead  to  the  discredit  of  such  establishments ;  and  this  alarm  has  been  increued 
when  we  have  known  that  the  capita]  of  a  single  establishment  consisted  of  siztj 
millions  of  francs,  and  that  it  was  empowered  to  contract  obligations  by  borrow- 
ing to  the  extent  of  no  less  than  £24,000,000. 

"  These  establishments  are,  however,  in  their  real  character  entirely  different  from 
EJnglish  banks,  and  their  obligations  are  of  a  nature  so  essentially  opposite,  that 
what  English  banks  could  not  do,  without  great  danger,  these  banks  may  do,  not 
only  with  impunity  but  beneficially.  In  place  of  trading  upon  means  which  are 
payable  on  demand  like  the  English  banks,  these  particular  establishments  in 
Faris  trade  only  upon  capital  paid  up,  and  upon  money  borrowed  upon  bonds  or 
•  obligations,'  which  are  repayable  only  over  a  period  of  ninety  years. 

"  For  example,  the  Credit  Mobilier  has  a  capital  of  sixty  millions  of  francs, 
(£2,400,000.)  actually  paid  up.  It  has  the  power  to  issue  bonds  or  obligation 
to  the  extent  of  ten  times  the  capital,  or  £24,000,000,  repayable  by  means  of  an 
annual  sinking  fund  in  ninety  years,  with  interest.  Such  an  establishment  may 
be  well  or  ill  managed,  it  may  be  successful  or  the  reverse,  its  proprietors  may 
make  or  lose  money,  and  those  who  hold  the  bonds  may,  in  the  event  of  ill  success, 
find  that  there  is  not  enough  to  meet  their  demands  finally ;  but  there  can  be  no 
sadden  run  or  demand  made  upon  it  for  the  repayment  of  the  obligations  it  haa 
incurred.  If  it  provide  for  the  interest  of  the  bonds  and  the  small  annual  sinking 
ftind,  its  obligations  are  fulfilled,  and  its  creditors  at  no  time  can  ask  more.  la 
point  of  fact,  therefore,  unlike  those  banks  which  hold  deposits  and  circulate  notes, 
these  establishments  have  nothing  to  apprehend  of  inconvenience  from  any  sudden 
pressure  upon  the  money  market.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  same  rule  does 
not  apply  as  to  the  selection  of  their  securities.  They  may  lock  up  their  capital, 
and  borrow  money  in  any  description  of  security  or  undertaking,  provided  only  it 
gives  a  good  annual  return,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  pay  their  interest,  dividend, 
and  sinkinj^  ftmd.  In  the  case,  however,  of  the  Credit  Mobilier,  although  the 
whole  of  tne  capital  has  been  paid  up,  the  managers  have  not  as  yet  exercised 
their  power  of  issuing  obligations  to  any  extent  whatever.  They  recently  intend- 
ed to  do  so,  but  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  upon  the  money  market,  they  ro- 
linqnished  the  design.  At  present,  therefore,  they  trade  only  upon  their  actually 
paid-up  capital. 

"  Again,  the  Credit  Foncier  is  of  the  nature  of  a  land  bank,  or  a  land  drainage 
company.  It  has  a  capital  of  thirty  millions  of  francs,  (£1,200,000,)  of  whidi 
£600,000  is  paid  up.  The  directors  have  issued  bonds  or  obligations,  repayable 
by  a  sinking  fund  in  a  specified  number  of  years.  Their  liabilities,  also,  are  not 
of  a  nature  payable  on  demand,  and  therefore  they  can  with  safety  lend  their 
ftmds  to  the  landowner  and  others  for  permanent  improvements,  so  long  as  the 
•ecarity  is  good,  and  they  receive  upon  tne  principal  of  the  drainage  loans,  annual 
payments  equal  to  the  interest  and  sinking  fund. 

**  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  establishments  of  which  so  much  has  been  said, 
and  about  which  so  much  apprehension  has  been  felt,  in  the  event  of  a  panic,  arc 
of  a  charac^r  which  makes  them  independent  of  monetary  pressure.  No  doubt 
tkere  is  a  great  scope  for  good  or  bad  management,  for  losses  or  for  gains^  The 
proprietors  may  find  their  shares  at  a  discount  or  at  a  premium,  as  their  funds  are 
ill  or  well  invested,  and  the  bondholders  may  find  that  they  hold  good  or  bad  se- 
eoritics,  as  the  money  lent  is  profitably  employed  or  otherwise.  All  these  risks 
attend  those  fike  all  other  tratfiny  concerns,  but  they  are  free  of  the  peculiar  nak 
ci  banks  of  issue  and  deposit,  which  renders  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  limit  their 
investments  to  securities  which  are  immediately  convertible. 

"  The  great  danger  of  such  banks  as  those  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  and  Credit 
Maritime  is,  that  by  embarking  large  capitals  in  new  undertakings  they  stimulate 
speculation  unduly,  give  rise  to  companies  and  transactions  which  the  legitimate 
wants  of  the  country  do  not  require,  and  thus,  although  they  may  not  ultimately 
lose  themselves,  they  are  indirectly  the  cause  of  great  losses  to  others,  and  of  such 
an  artificial  and  momentary  expansion  of  trade  as  to  promote  monetary  and  artir 
fidal  embarrassment ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  has  been  the  case  to  a 
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^•■sfderable  extent  in  Paris  in  the  present  jear,  the  fhtits  of  whldi  th^  arf  «9V 
reaping.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  order  to  secare  the  permanent  sacces  of 
eiich  institations,  afi  well  as  the  advantages  which  they  are  calculated  t^  conifr. 
they  mast  be  managed  with  greater  care  and  circumspection  than  are  ordinarihf 
found  in  the  directors  of  joint-stock  companies.  Bat  there  is  nothing  false  in  their 
principle,  and  they  will  be  productive  of  much  good  or  much  evil  just  in  propo^ 
tion  as  they  are  well  or  ill  condacted." 

SPECULATION  IN  THE  PARIS  BOURSE. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  alluding  to  the  last  '*  liqukb- 
tion  "  at  the  French  Exchange,  which  was  attended  with  considerable  loss  is 
many  persons ;  bat,  as  often  happens,  some  who  suffered  most  were  not  those  who 
most  deserved  it,  says  : — 

"  One  person  of  some  note,  and  who  is  known  to  be  intimately  connected  witB 
Certain  individuals  who  are  believed  to  have  peculiar  sources  of  information,  had 
losses  to  the  amount  of  not  loss  than  800,000  francs.  The  misadventure  did  not 
cost  him  an  uneasy  moment.  He  assembled  his  creditors,  and  witii  the  cookst 
effrontery  informed  them  that  he  would  pay  15  per  cent  of  his  obligations  to  them, 
but  that  he  should  keep  75,000  francs  to  enable  him  to  try  his  luck  once  more  ai 
the  Bourse.  It  is  not  found  that  he  has  in  consequence  lost  caste  amoo^  ths 
Circle  he  moves  in.  The  case  would  be  different  if  an  unfortunate  epicier  had  left 
the  key  under  his  door.  Such  scandals  are,  I  fear,  of  frequent  occorreoce,  and 
Bome  day  will  rouse  public  indignation  to  a  high  pitch. 


MERCANTILE  FAILURES  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  IN  1855. 

The  Alia  California  publishes  a  statement  of  insolvent  petitions  filed  duriii^ 
the  year  1 855,  designed  as  an  approximation  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  faifafei 
represented  in  these  applications  for  insolvency.  We  have  concluded  to  transfcr 
the  statement  of  the  Altn  California  to  the  pages  of  tlje  Merchants^  Magaiintj  ai 
an  interesting  and  suggestive  chapter  in  the  financial  history  of  San  Franciaoo^ 
the  commercial  capital  of  the  "  Golden  State."  The  calculations  are  not,  accord- 
ing to  our  cotemporary,  entirely  exact,  as  in  some  few  cases,  the  schedule  m* 
missing  from  the  file : — 

"  In  the  majority  of  the  suits  the  schedules  are  not  added  up,  and  we  hav« 
availed  our^^elves,  to  a  slight  extent,  of  approximate  calculations ;  and  to  avoid 
the  tedium  of  long  and  exact  calculations,  when  a  general  result  may  be  staled 
with  sufficient  certainty,  we  have  not  specified  some  cases,  where  theamouotaf 
fiailure  is  c;omparatively  inconsiderable ;  but  we  have  allowed  ^50,000  in  the  table 
to  cover  the  e^xtcnt  of  failure  in  these  few  unspecified  cases,  llie  calculatioa  haf 
been  conducted,  however,  on  such  principles  and  at  such  pains,  that  its  geoend 
results  cannot  vary  from  the  aritnmetically  exact  sums  to  any  eonsiderahk 
amount. 


"  It  is  necessary  to  explain  that  when  the  assets  are  obviously  nominal  (as  i 
they  are  incumbered  or  consist  of  debts,  which  are  not  separate,)  or  where  tky 
are  not  appraised  for  uncertainty,  they  are  treated  as  amounting  to  nothing  iitk 
calculation.  Where  the  assets  are  stated  to  be  unavailable  or  nominally  in  exee«, 
then  we  ara  forced  in  these  few  instances  to  calculate  on  the  basis  ol  some  certtii 
allowance ;  and  we  have  adopte<l  as  a  liberal  allowance  in  sneh  cases  50  per  cent 
«n  the  amount  of  liabilities.  With  tliese  few  exceptions  of  approximate  cakali- 
tion,  we  have  given  the  suitor's  own  statement  of  his  assets. 

"Tlic  failureSiOf  Page,  Bacon  k  Co.  and  Sanders  &  Brenham,  are  not  nyw- 
nented  in  the  list,  as  no  application  has  ever  been  made  in  their  cases  for  the  wo- 
efit  of  the  act" 
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▲PPLICAHT8,  jjfomn  or  uabiuibb  jjn> 

FAILUILEB. 


AmIicaiitB.  LtaMntlei. 

■  ACo lMM,7t7  00 


V^rigfat. 


I  0.  Oaoeao 

e  B.  Upton. 

r»M,  Caspari  it  Co. 

f.  Poacher. 

Roc 

!>«bon]e 

tan  Gavet 

Murrill 

polite  Qaime. 

iF.  Atwill 

h.  Wetmore 

1  A  Sawyer 

•d  H.  Chenery 


iab  K.  Foard. 

1  Bigen 

il  Harper. . . . 
MeHeorj .. . . 

drwell 

f  Hazen 

A  Webkter.. . 

il  WiUon.... 


HMOft  22 

;0.  Tobias fOd.OOO  00 

81,404  80 

99,876  99 

, 267,196  81 

89.978  29 

92,180  II 

17.000  00 

28.846  2f 

19,090  00 

, 9,147  00 

62,697  62 

82,000  00 

180.000  00 

140.000  00 

80.000  00 

66,000  00 

86,476  14 

16.418  62 

17,000  00 

26,000  00 

66  000  00 

46,971  66 

76,000  00 

86,000  00 

10,000  00 

20,000  00 

112.684  00 

26,827  81 

20,910  80 

192,066  96 

148  891  89 

80,117  84 

116,027  94 

42,806  86 

20,000  00 

46.874  78 

19.148  00 

12,390  07 

177,282  20 

10.902  18 

18,000  00 

20,000  00 

116.410  19 

20,000  00 

119,448  07 

70.000  00 

;  181.262  66 

27.881  00 

17,070  68 

21,000  00 


{Fuiiam. 

laa  Haskell.... 

DO  liartio 

■.ShultzitOo  . 

Bebreiu 

0.  Scbarfel .. . . 

rd  Vi««her 

wH.  West 

m  Bailey 

IS  Sherry 

'  Winkle  . . .   . . 

IS  Doane 

r,  OalvetAOo.. 

'(Thipmaa 

MHart 

MidUleton 

Lock  wood 

Ladd 

•d  Whipple..... 
0  A.  Correa. . . . 
Rubertsoo 

laod  VassaQlt. .. 


nin  B.  Thayer, 
i  A.  McCrea... 
niah  Wood.... 

m  Meara 

Keliey 

wiSed  cases.... 


)  nominally  ) 
in  excess.    ) 


ttomioaL 

nominally 
in  excess. 
10,000  00 
44.750  00 
69,9ft0  67 
218,844  42 

1.199  26 

60.000  00 

unavailabls. 

none. 

7.181  00 

none. 
Dominal. 

8.000  00 

!  nominally 
in  exoeM. 
110,000  00 
not  valued. 
8.600  00 
6,8A0  00 
8.122  00 
unavailable, 
not  valued. 


AMB  Bxnav  or 


Extent  of  fhtlors. 
$1^86,711  M 

72,848  00 

190.000  00 
86,662  80 
29.924  82 
48.862  80 
88,774  04 

42,180  ir 

8,600  00 
28vi46  U 
11.960  00* 

9.147  #0 
62.697  69 
74,000  00 

90.000  oe 


80.676  00 
nominally  ) 
in  eiceaa.  { 
nominally  ) 
in  excess,  ) 
nominal. 

6.000  00 
64.000  00 
unavailable. 
12.480  00 
97.000  00 
4P.000  00 
46.000  00 
66.647  74 

2.677  20 
nominal. 
29.920  72 

1,800  00 

none. 
169.466  17 
266  80 
nominal. 

1.606  00 
88.988  76 
170  00 
Domioally 
in  ejBCtiSB. 

8,682  74 
48,000  00 
100  00 

1,000  00 

none. 


f  Domioally  | 
in  ejBCtiSB.   ) 


80.000  00 
80.000  00 
47,600  00 
80.126  14 
18.291  62 
8,600  00 
26,000  00 

V6',896*66 
87,600  00 

17,600  00 

10,000  Of 
14.000  00 
68,684  00 
18.168  00 
8,480  80 
96,066  96 
108.891  89 
86,117  84 
88,480  20 
89.628  66 
20  000  00 
16.964  00 
17,848  00 
12.890  97 
17.766  OQ 
10,746  88 
18,0iK)  00 
18.894  OD 
27,426  44. 

19.880  00 

69.724  00 

66.867  86 
88,262  66 

26.881  00 
16,070  6| 
21.000  00 
60.000  00' 


|6,18«j016  00  01,166,682  00   #8,629,884  00 
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OPTOATIOIVS  OT  TRB  UNITED  STATES  MIITT  AT  SAIT  FRAVCTSOO. 

The  operations  of  the  United  States  Branch  Mint  at  Sao  Francisco,  from  its 
commencement,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  tables : — 


1864 

1866. 

Jftnnarj  

F^brnnry    . . . 
March  (to  22). 

April 

May  (im.  9) . . 

Jtme 

Julj 

August 

September  . . . 

October 

November  . , . 
December  . .  •  < 


ToUl 

Deduct  1864. 


Deposits. 

Ootn. 

Burt. 

Rar.btri. 

Total  filn. 

689,774 

$4,084,207 

$6,688,444 

$6,868 

$9,726,614 

64.110 

796,000 

886.966 

1.181.9(6 

81,864 

1,870.000 

197.767 

1.667.7*7 

81,491 

1,866,000 

196,615 

M6U16 

, , , ,    , 

62.500 

62.606 

129,479 

1,260.000 

185.826 

1.446.8i6 

167.758 

2,800,000 

246,600 

16.199 

8.061.699 

187,499 

1,967,000 

897.806 

10.186 

2.872.992 

187,941 

1,686,000 

500.174 

26,100 

2,161.274 

180,484 

2.460.000 

478.496 

12,628 

2.961.119 

140,981 

2.000,000 

827.983 

24,678 

2.852.607 

102.841 

1,494.800 

868,628 

1,848.428 

400,000 

400.000 

1,764.217     $21,682,507    $8,904,039 
687,774         4,084,207      5.683,444 


$94,646     $80,681,191 
6.863         9.728.614 


Total  1855  . . 


1,174,448    $17,598,300   $3,270,594       $88,783     $20,967,677 


Ck>ld  depoeita,  1 854 oa.  689.774  1 4 

0..1d  depo5»it8,  1855 1,174,448  48 

Silver  deposite,  1856 142.216  10 

Total  depotita  since  April  8d,  1854 1,906,483  82 

COINAGE. 


Gold  eoioage,  1 854  . . 
Gold  coinage.  1856  . . 
Silver  coinage,  1855. 


$9,728,614  25 

20,967.677  46 

164.076  00 


Total  coinage  aioce  April  3d,  1854 , $30,845,266  68 


FiarABTCIAL  GOBTDITION  OF  AUSTRIA. 

The  Department  of  State  at  Washington  has  received  intelligence  from  a  tfx- 
respondent  to  the  effect  that  the  Austrian  Finance  Department,  under  the  mas* 
agement  of  Baron  Bruck,  is  now  making  every  effort  to  increase  the  value  of 
government  stocks  and  government  bank-notes.  It  is  generally  thought  througb- 
out  Austria  that,  if  any  one  can  effect  this  object.  Baron  Brack  is  the  mo* 
However,  Austrian  securities  have  been  continually  falling,  and,  until  the  banb 
have  been  placed  in  a  situation  to  put  specie  into  circulation,  this  state  of  things 
will  continue  to  exist.  The  establishment  of  the  Austrian  Credit  Mobilier  a«i 
of  the  Hypothecary  Bank,  two  specie-paying  institutions,  did  not  have  the  good 
effiicts  that  were  anticipated.  The  capitalists  being  obliged,  in  order  to  obtain 
■pecie,  to  throw  their  Austrian  securities  into  market,  produced  a  farther  ten- 
dency to  depreciation  in  all  kinds  of  stocks,  and  it  is  asserted  by  some  that  no 
permanent  diange  for  the  better  can  take  place  until  the  termination  of  the  East- 
•m  war,  and  then  only  in  the  event  that  Austria  shall  have  continued  neutral 

In  1811  Austria  owed  paper  money  and  public  *'  efiects  "  to  the  amoont  of 
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1,060  millions  of  florins,  Aistrian  currency,  (about  $514,000,000,)  and  the  empire 
became  bankrupt  The  paper  money  was  reduced  to  a  fifth  of  its  nominal  value, 
and  the  interest  was  also  reduced  to  one-half  of  what  it  had  been,  it  being  paid  in 
paper  money  ;  so  the  interest  on  the  publfc  debt  was  in  fact  reduced  to  one-fifth ; 
but,  taking  into  account  the  reduction  of  the  value  of  paper  money,  the  public 
debt  was  brought  down  to  only  a  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  original  liability  of  the 
government. 

In  1818  a  certain  ro-establishment  of  the  former  debt  was  made,  and  the  ancient 
obligations  were  to  fcm  a  kind  of  annual  lottery,  the  fortunate  ticket-holder  re- 
ceiving the  former  Interest  on  his  money.  But  this  was  no  relief  to  the  thousands 
who  lost  their  fortunes  by  this  breach  of  trust  in  1811,  because  it  was  found  that 
the  ancient  stocks  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  speculating  capitalists,  who  were 
the  only  gain^^. 

Shortly  after  this  the  Austrian  Bank  was  founded.  It  was  to  be  thoroughly 
independent  of  government.  There  were  originally  fifty  thousand  shares,  for 
which  100  florins  in  cash  and  1,000  florins  in  paper  money  were  paid  on  each. 
But  the  bank  immediately  reimbursing  itself,  by  paying  four  florins  in  specie  fof 
ten  florins  in  paper  money,  the  government  became  directly  indebted  to  the  bank, 
and  this  state  of  affairs  has  continued  ever  since. 

In  1846  this  debt  was  1,037  millions  of  florins,  and  during  this  year  the  Aiifr 
trian  government  reduced  its  expenses  within  the  limits  of  its  income.  The 
receipts  amounted  to  the  sum  of  164,236,000  florins,  and  the  expenditures  reached 
163,106,000  florins.  This  promising  condition  of  Austrian  finances,  however,  did 
not  last  long.  The  political  and  commercial  crisis  of  1847  gave  these  securities  a 
terrible  blow,  since  which  there  has  been  no  reaction,  and  in  1847  the  income  had 
fallen  to  161,000,000,  and  the  expenditure  had  reached  168,000,000  of  florins. 
During  this  and  the  following  year  the  Austrian  Bank  had  73,000,000  of  florins ; 
but  when  the  news  of  the  revolution  of  February,  1848,  was  received,  a  panic 
seized  the  whole  community,  and  in  the  beginning  of  April  the  specie  had  fallen 
to  35,000,000  of  florins,  when  the  government  prohibited  the  banks  from  redeem- 
ing their  notes,  and  also  prevented  the  exportation  of 'specie.  In  1854  the  sum 
advanced  to  meet  the  necessities  of  war,  amounted  to  192,000,000  of  florins,  be- 
sides which  there  were  219,000,000  of  treasury  bills,  making  a  floating  debt  of 
411,000,000  of  florins.  A  decree,  issued  in  the  same  year,  compelled  the  bank  to 
retire  from  circulation  $148,000,000  of  treasury  bills,  and  another  created  the 
national  loan  of  500,000,000  of  florins,  the  interest  on  which  was  to  be  paid  in 
gold  and  silver.  With  this  loan,  and  with  the  produce  of  the  customs,  which 
were  to  be  paid  in  specie,  it  was  intended  to  bring  the  claims  of  the  bank  against 
government  down  to  80,000,000  of  florins  by  1858 ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  these  decrees  could  not  be  carried  into  effect,  and  in  consequence  of  this  state 
of  affairs,  in  October,  1855,  the  government  was  obliged  to  alienate  crown  lands. 

Exclusive  of  the  large  floating  debt,  the  present  indebtedness  of  the  Austrian 
^▼etnment  is  set  down  at  tlie  enormous  sum  of  2,036,000,000  florins. 

coiVDiTioar  of  the  banks  lv  new  Orleans. 

The  following  table  shows  tlie  condition  of  the  several  banks  in  the  city  of  New 
Orteaofl  on  the  23d  of  February,  1856.  For  similar  statements  see  MtrchanUf 
Magazine  for  July,  September,  and  November,  1855,  vol.  xxziii.,  Ac. : — 
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LIABIUTIBS.  '^ 

DoedMal 

Banks.                                                                           CtrenlatloB.         Deporito.  ^""^^ 

Bank  of  Louimna $v»88,8ft4      $8.17 1.624  $1,01^01 

Louinnna  State  Bank 1.366,660        8.618.1 18  68?,81« 

Canal  Bank 1,170,186         1.287,148  28!r,MT 

CitiEfDs'  Bank 2,626,740         8,140.428  l^.ia 

Mechanics' and  Tradere' 476,446           868,688  W»2«4 

Union  Bank 729,000            709.469  188,114 

Southern  Bank 267.866            238,978  «.!•» 

SAuk  of  New  Orleans 661,706           661.716  68.9«6 

$8,226,794    $18,670,994  $2.426,e»« 

RESOURCES. 

Banks.                                                                            Specie.          90^8y  paper.  ExdiUNie. 

Bf  nk  of  Louif^iana $2.1 27.900       $8,066,4 16  $1,487,646 

Louisiana  Stale  Bank 1,948,069         4.42^.944  6ii8,4€t 

Canal  Bank 1.092.804         2.184.860  1,687,869 

CitiEen8' Bank 1,980,182         2,498.996  1,068,766 

Mechanics*  and  Traders' 281,784        1.148.488  849.477 

Union  Bank 186,929         1,280.61 1  691,178 

Southern  Bank 208.612            888,800  610,661 

Bank  of  New  Orleans 1*^6,668         1 ,270,212  182.098 

$7,987,288     $18,194,776  $6.816,6S6 

The  amount  of  specie  in  above  banks  on  the  16th  of  February  was  87,748,100, 

and  on  the  23d  of  same  month,  ^7,987,286— showing  an  increase  in  favor  of  the 
week  ending  on  the  23d,  of  3239,188  in  specie. 


COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  LOUISVILLE  IS  1855. 

The  Commercial  Review,  published  at  Louisville,  (Kentucky,)  of  February  22, 
1856,  contains  the  first  annual  statement  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  that  citj 
which  has  ever  been  published.  The  merchants  and  business  men  of  Lonisvilte 
may  congratulate  themselves  on  the  prospect  of  having  their  position  among  com- 
mercial cities,  which  has  been  heretofore  "  ignored  "  solely  for  want  of  a  proper 
historian,  hereafter  fairly  exhibited  in  the  annual  statements  which  the  ReiietD)a» 
now  so  well  commenced.  Through  the  aid  of  the  editors  and  proprietors  of  the 
Commercial  Review  and  Louisrille  Chamber  of  Commerce  we  shall  be  happy  to 
include  that  city  in  our  series  of  papers  relating  to  the  "  Commercial  and  iKDCi- 
TRIAL  Towns  of  the  United  States,'*  in  an  early  number  of  the  Merchant^ 
Magazine. 

The  first  statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  imports  at  Lo«»- 
ville  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table : — 

As  many  of  the  merchants  of  Louisville  keep  no  record  of  their  receipts  by 
wagon  in  an  accessible  form,  the  editors  of  the  Review  are  unable  to  furnish  tl« 
entire  amount  of  such  articles  as  generally  reach  that  city  in  comparatively  largt 
quantities  by  other  conveyances.  In  this  class  wheat,  flaxseed,  tallow,  hides,  W* 
jeans  and  linseys.  and  barley  are  mentioned.  In  barley,  for  inetanoe,  only  14,1W 
bmhels  appear,  while  all  the  dealers  agree  in  estimating  the  reoeipts  at  iemtl 
times  that  sum.    Bye  k  not  menUoiied  in  the  table,  fid  yet  the  receipt  fv 
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shipping  alone  would  make  an  important  item, 
omitted : — 


The  article  of  tallow  is  also 


TALUE  OF  PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  PORT  OP  LOUISVILLE  FOE  THE  YEAR  ENDING 

AUGUST  31  ST,  1855. 

Articles.  Quantity.    Arerage  value.    Total  Taino 

Apples barrels  7,866  |2  60  1^19.669 

3eef. No.  60,000  30  00  1,600,000 

Ba^rging pieces  40.121  14  00  661,694 

Barle> bushels  14.199  }  80  18,468 

Beaoa 1,666  2  80  8,676 

Butter barrels  8,288  80  00  97,140 

Butter.. kegs  and  fiikins  8,882  11  00  87.20t 

Bloom? tons  80  76  00  6.000 

Brooms,  tubs,  ^ dozens  17,695  8  00  62.786 

Caodien boxes  6,989  7  60  62.89V 

Coal buBhelfl  6,862,509  10  686.260 

Com 689,67 1  60  823.802 

Com  meal 80,876  70  66,618 

Cider barrels  100  4  60  460 

Cheese boxes  15,221  8  20  48,707 

Cotton baies  8.899  44  00  891.66i 

CoflFee sacks  60.029  16  f  0  826.47$ 

CodA*h drums  200  8100  6,200 

Cooperage pieces  16,469  120  12,664 

Jfefs barrels  6.300  7  60  47,260 

Flour 160,800  8  00  1,206,400 

Feathers,  ginseug,  beeswax '. ...  868,000 

Fi^,  sundries. barrels  8,786  12  00  44,872 

Fish kegs  and  kitts  2,660  4  00  10,600 

Fruit»dried bus^bels  8,741  2  00  7.488 

Grense barrels  1,000  17  00  17,000 

Glass boxes  15.000  2  60  87.600 

Glassware packages  7.000  4  60  81,600 

Hemp. bales  27,867  20 10  667.840 

Hide8,dry No.  14,200  8  60  49,700 

Herrings     boxes  772  60  463 

Haj bales  27.668  2  60  71 .923 

Hogs.   head  829,688  10  60  8,460,670 

Jeans bales  600  108  00  61,500 

Linseys 1,000  89  00  89,000 

Iron  and  eteel pieces  10.000  100  16,000 

Iron  and  steel bundles  11,227  4  00  44,906 

Iron  and  steel tons  1,670  78  00  121.010 

Lead pigs  2,922  4  00  11.688 

Lard barrels  6,446  20  00  108,900 

Lard kegs  19  276  6  00  96.875 

Leather rolls  2,689  12  00  80,468 

Lemon*). boxes  2,606  4  60  11,272 

Lime barrels  86,000  86  29,760 

I^uor hogsheads  and  pipes  6.696  90  00  693,640 

Lumber feet  26.810.460  1|  402.106 

Merchandise packages  280.680  70  00  16,140,600 

Molasses barrels  20.660  1160  287,690 

Malt bushels  10,000  1  40  14,000 

Nails kegs  40,000  4  60  180.000 

Oil barrels  1,000  86  00  86.000 

Oranees boxes  8,000  6  00  16,000 

Oakum bales  1,862  16  00  20,280 

OaU bushels  162.976  45  68,889 

Pork  and  bacon hogFlieads  1,646  70  00  116,160 

Pork  and  bacon tierces  798  22  00  17,424 

Porkaodbaeon bftrrels  IM'79  16  00  216,662 
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Bacon,  loose pouods 

Potatoes barrels 

Pig  muul tooa 

Pimento  and  pepper ban 

IVtffin,  Tar,  Ac ...barrels 

Haihinfl. boxes 

Rf  P« coils 

^^^ tierces 

SbiBgles No. 

$ugar hogsheads 

Sugar barrels 

Sugar. btixes 

Seedfl,  flax bodhels 

Seeda,  grass 

Seeds,  hemp 

Salt barrels 

Salt sacks 

Shot kegs 

StATP^,  Ac 

*** packages 

Tobacco hogsheiids 

Tobacco bales 

Tobacco packages  aod  b<»xes 

TurpejitJDt barrels 

*^|'i6a. .barrtb  amj  qai^rttfr  ca«ks 

Wines.. .boftkets  oiiiJ  b<>xei 

Jh«»t bushels 

Wo«»l bales 

yhisky barrels 

Yam,  cotton.  Ac packages 

Paper,  per  river bundles 

Pap|cr,  |Kjr  railroad 

White-le;4d kegs 

Starrh b^xes 

Sheetings bales 

Sheep No. 


Qmmmr. 

11,874,648 

$0  08 

18.660 

8  60 

12.600 

80  00 

660 

16  00 

2.800 

4  00 

8,800 

8  60 

10.880 

6  60 

J, 000 

40  00 

20,000,000 

800 

2M43 

65  00 

9,286 

16  00 

888 

86  00 

12.286 

1  68 

26.667 

4  50 

1.164 

200 

80.000 

2  50 

61.815 

1  60 

1,281 

28  00 

2.656 

25  00 

12,028 

95  00 

182 

10  00 

6,918 

26  00 

1.090 

20  00 

968 

50  00 

8,481 

12  00, 

144.808 

150 

8,000 

85  00 

88,X86 

12  00 

9,868 

1  65 

41.278 

60 

18.759 

600 

16,177 

2  20 

8  669 

8  50 

6,402 

65  00 

70,000 

200 

$909,964 
64.960 

878,000 

8,260 

9.200 

29.060 

70,760 

40.000 

60,000 

1,874.298 

148.576 
18,406 
20.640 

119,956 

2.306 

75,000 

92,722 

29.468 

180,000 

66,876 

1,142,660 

1.820 

147,826 
21,800 
48,400 
41,772 

217.212 

105,000 

460,681 
15.477 
24,767 
82,664 
86,689 
12,801 

851,1)0 

140,000 


Totol $86,321,844 

In  order  to  coovcy  some  idea  of  the  soarces  whence  imports  are  derived,  we  gife 
a  snmmary  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  qoantity  and  valae  of  the  re- 
apective  articles  mentioned  in  it,  imported  daring  the  year  by  railroads,  river, 
wagons,  and  on  foot : — 

StJMMARr  OF   PROVISION   IMPORTS   FOR  1855. 

Hoflr*  and  value  packed. hogsheads 

Pork  anil  bactm 

Pork  anil  b.ict»n. .tiercea 

Pork  and  h^tcon barrels 

Bacon,  loose pounds 

L»rd barrels 

Lard kegs 

Beif  cattle head 

Sheep 

Showing  a  total  value  of. $6,564,011 

The  Review  also  gives  a  table  of  the  steamboats  bailt  at  Loaisville  from  JoM 

80th.  1854,  to  November  10, 1855,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  total  DOBbcr 

built  at  that  port  during  that  time  is  41. 
The  whole  numbur  of  steamers  and  amount  of  toooagu  beloii^ii^  to  th6porl» 


Qnaality. 

Total  Talaii 

829.5S8 

$10  50 

$8,460,679 

l,rt45 

70  00 

115.166 

792 

22  00 

17.414 

13.472 

16  00 

216,561 

11,374.548 

8 

9119,964 

5.445 

20  00 

108,900 

19,275 

5  00 

96.176 

50.000 

80  00 

1,500,000 

70,000 

200 

140.000 
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anroUed  from  Janiary  Ist,  1855,  to  December  31M,  1B55,  inchidhig  the  aboTO 
baOt  daring  the  year,  is  93,  measaring  28,705  tons,  with  a  carrying  capacity  equal 
to  46,644  tons.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement  that  the  steamboat 
tonnage  of  Louisville  exceeds  that  of  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati,  as  compiled  from 
the  report  of  the  Supervising  Inspectors : — 

Louisville,  under  law  of  1882 27.406    not  under  1,700        29,1 66  tons. 

Pittsburg 22,691  8,877         26,668  tool. 

Oinciunati 21,909  8,691         26,600  toai. 

We  also  give  a  condensed  statement  of  hog-packing  around  the  Falls,  at  Louia- 
Tille,  for  the  undermentioned  years  as  follows : — 


1855-6  . 
1864-5 
1858-4  , 
1852-8 
1851-2 


Average 

If  e»8  pork. 

I^rd, 

No.  bogs. 

Weight. 

wcjghu 

barrels. 

pouiids. 

832,854 

68,662,308 

206.66 

88.029 

11,869,760 

288,788 

62,628.908 

186.10 

66,102 

8.9  If, 646 

407,776 

81,169,717 

211.14 

124,879 

16,847,264 

800.C00 

198,000 

EXPORT  TRADE  OF  GUAYAQUIL,  CHILI. 

Guayaquil,  a  city  of  the  Republic  of  Equador,  S.  A.,  the  principal  scat  of  trade, 

18  situated  on  the  coast,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guayaquilier,  four  miles 

above  its  mouth.    It  has  a  population  of  some  25,000.     Its  harbor  is  one  of  the 

best  in  the  Pacific.     The  tide  rises  here  sometimes  to  twenty-four  feet,  and  large 

ships  can  ascend  to  the  town.     Cocoa  is  a  leading  article  of  export     During  the 

year  1855,  there  was  shipped  from  the  port  of  Guayaquil  for  foreign  ports,  fifteen 

millions  eighty-nine  thousand  seven  hundred   and  fifty-three  pounds  of  cocoa. 

(Each  "cargas"  weighs  81  pounds.)     The  exports  of  cocoa  in  1855  were  as 

follows : — 

Hbs. 
28 


Spain  . . . . 
Iiamburg  , 
France . . . 

Peru 

Obili 


Cnrtrss. 
80,861 
96,181 
17,214 
14,697 
14.507 


United  States 

Central  America 

Mexico 

Panama  (the  greater  part 
for  Havana 


Csrgss.  Lto. 

7,644  4 
6,468  69 
5,410     89 


4,922     n% 


Total 186,298     20 

The  greatest  part  in  the  above  table  shipped  to  Chili  was  for  export,  and  die 

greatest  part  shipped  to  Panama  was  for  Havana.    It  is  rather  curious  to  notice 

tbat  not  a  pound  has  been  shipped  to  Great  Britain. 

The  following  is  the  total  exportation  of  produce  and  manufactures  from  the 

same  port  during  the  past  year : — 


Ooeoa lbs.  15,989,758 

Straw  hats d<>s.  88,778 

Tanned  hides sides  26,246 

Tobacco qntls.  8,659 

Sarsaparilla 667 

Tainarinds 699 

Cofiee 766 

Below  we  give  a  tabular  statement  of  the  export  of  cocoa  from  Guayaquil  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years,  which  will  be  found  interesting : — 


Orcbilla qntls.  4.000 

Bark 7,74t 

Timber logs  9,868 

Canes 78,651 

Mangles 6,H60 

India-rubber 765 


1846  . 
1847. 

1848  . 

1849  . 
1850. 


.lbs. 


11,202,008 
12,678,618 
21.007,895 
14,284,784 
11,066,056 


1851  . 

1852  . 
1858  < 
1854. 
1856  . 


.lbs. 


9,567,068 
18,965,548 
18,248,024 
10,992,141 
15,089,768 
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LOUfSTILLe  AS  A  FLOUR  HARKBT. 

In  the  Merchants*  Magazine  for  March,  1856,  (vol.  xxxiv.,  page  363,)  we  gave 
a  statement  of  the  price  at  which  every  hogshead  of  tobacco  was  sold  in  the  Loaia- 
ville  (Kentucky)  market  during  the  year  1855,  derived  from  the  Commercial  Re- 
view  of  that  place.  From  the  same  reliable  authority  we  now  append  a  table, 
jphowiug  the  price  at  which  the  flour  market  closed  every  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day, from  July  9, 1855,  to  February  20,  1856,  as  follows  :— 


July 


August 


9  . 
11  . 
16  . 
18  . 

21  . 
25  . 
28. 

1  . 

4. 

8 

11  . 
15  . 
18  . 

22  . 
25  . 
29  . 


PRICES  IN  THE  LOUISVILLE  FLOUR  MARKET. 

$8  50 
1  76 
7  00 
6  76 
6  50 
6  25 

6  25 

7  00 
7  87 
6  75 
6  40 
6  40 
6  50 
6  25 
6  15 
6  00 


September    I 5  50 


5  , 
8  . 
12  , 
15  , 
19  , 
S2  , 


5  25 
5S5 
5  60 

5  75 

6  00 
6  20 


September  26 |6  20 

29. 

October        3 . 

6. 

10. 

18. 

17. 

20. 

24. 

24. 

27. 

81. 


6  10 
6  25 
6  40 

6  76 

7  50 
7  26 
7  25 
7  26 
7  80 
7  60 
7  66 

November    8 7  65 


December 


7. 
10. 
14. 
17. 
21. 
24. 
28. 

1. 

6. 

6. 


7  66 
7  60 
7  60 
7  70 
7  70 

7  76 
800 

8  00 
8  00 
7  76 


December 

12 

17  60 

15 

7  40 

19 

700 

22 

7  26 

26 

7  00 

29 

7  00 

January 

2 

700 

6 

7  00 

9 

7  00 

12. 

7  20 

16. 

7  26 

19. 

7  25 

23 

7  16 

26 

7  00 

80 

7  26 

February 

2 

7  00 

6....... 

700 

9 

7  00 

18 

6  80 

16 

6  80 

20 

6  76 

The  Redew  estimates  the  consumption  of  flour  in  LouLsville  at  57,398  barrels, 
and  the  present  and  prospective  production  of  flour  in  that  city  and  vicinity,  at 
346,320  barrels  per  year,  which  would  leave  for  exportation  nearly  289,000 
barrels. 


PRICE  OF  HOPS  IS  PHILADELPHIA  IIV  1858,  1864,  AND  1866. 
Annexed  we  publish  a  table,  showing  the  prices  of  hops  on  the  first  and  third 
weeks  of  each  month  in  the  years  1853, 1854,  and  1855.    The  quotations  are  for 
first  sort  Eastern  and  Western,  and  have  been  arranged  with  care  from  the  col- 
umns of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  List : — 

. 18§l. .      . 1854. .     , 18Si . 

l«t  week.  3d  week.  1st  week.  3d  week.  let  week.  3d  week. 

January 24  a  26  22  a  23  48  a  60  46  a  48  86  a  87  85  a  86 

Vebniary 21  a  22  23  a  26  47  a  48  48  a  60  85  a  87  29  a  82 

March   22  a  24  ..a..  45  a  50  40  a  46  80  a  88  20  a  22 

April 22a24  ..a..  87  a  40  80  a  85  20  a  28  22  a  26 

May a..  18  a  22  80  a  86  80  a  83  22  a  24  20  a  28 

Jnne 21  a  22  ..a..  80  a  83  80  a  32  20  a  23  20  a  22 

July a  . .  . .  a  . .  30  a  84  SO  a  84  25  a  24  25  a  26 

August a..  ..a..  84  a  35  26  a  28  22  a  24  18  a  20 

Si^mber a  50  40  a  46  40  a  45  84  a  85  18  a  20  19  a  20 

Oetober 86  a  40  ..a..  40  a  46  88  a  40  19  a  20  18  a  16 

November 40  a  46  48  a  50  87  a  40  88  a  40  12  a  14  12  a  16 

December 50  a  52  60  a  52  84  a  88  86  a  37  12  a  16  8  a  12 
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NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


BATHLIlf-O-BIME  LIGHT-flOUSE— NORTHWEST  COAST  OF  IREUVB. 

OflRcial  infonnatioii  has  been  received  at  this  oflBce  that  the  Port  of  Dub^ 
Corporation  has  piven  notice  that  a  light-house  has  been  erected  on  Rathlin-o-BirK 
Island,  County  Donegal,  frcm  which  a  light  will  be  exhibited  on  the  night  of  the 
14th  day  of  April  next,  (1856,)  and  thereafter  wiD  be  lighted  during  everj  night 
from  sunset  to  sunrise. 

gPECIFICATION  GIVEN  OF  THE  POSITION  AND  APPEAIUNCK  OF  THE  LIGHT  BY  MR.  H1L> 
PIN,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  LIGHT-HOUSES. 

Rathlin-o-Bime  Light-house  is  built  on  the  outer  point  of  the  ishmd,  whidi  ii 
situate  off  the  most  western  promontory  of  the  County  Donegal,  in  latitude 
54°  39'  47"  north,  and  longitude  8°  49'  52"  west,  bearing — 

From  Malinmoro  ITead.  S.  W.  ^  W.,  distant  2|  nautic  miles. 

From  Carrigan  Head,  (Donegal  Bay,)  N.  W.  by  N.,  distant  51  nautic  miks. 

From  Seal  Rock,  (Sligo  Bay,)  N.  by  E.,  distant  19  nautic  miles. 

The  light  will  be  a  flashing  light,  (fixed,  varied  by  flashes.)  giving  a  flash  once 
in  every  twenty  seconds,  and  in  clear  weather  will  be  seen  at  tlie  distance  of  aboat 
sixteen  miles,  its  focal  point  being  116  feet  over  the  level  of  the  sea  at  high  water. 
The  light  will  l)e  visible  all  around,  and  from  seaward  wiU  appear  of  tl^  natoril 
color ;  bright  between  the  bearings  of  S.  W.  j  S.  and  N.  K.  W.  ^  W.,  but  wiB 
be  colored  red  towards  the  mainland  ami  sound  eastward  of  the  island.  IT* 
tower,  65  feet  in  height  from  base  to  summit,  is  circular,  having  a  dome-formed 
top,  which,  together  with  the  blocking  under  light-room,  will  be  colored  red.  V»- 
Bcls,  unless  when  piloted  through  the  sound,  should  kec>p  outside  the  limits  of  the 
red  color  of  the  light.  Tidal  reefs  extend  one-quarter  of  a  mile  ofiF  the  west  side 
of  llathlin-o-Birne.    The  bearings  stated  are  magnetic.     Variation,  29®  west 

By  order  of  the  Light-house  Board, 

THORNTONS  A.  JENKINS,  Seentey. 
Thbasckt  DBrARTMXKT,  OmcB  LioDT-nousx  BoABo,  Wasuinqtom,  Febrnarj  38, 1858. 

WEST  IKDIES-COURTOWN  CAYS— MOSQUITO  COAST. 

Information  having  reached  the  Admiralty  that  the  Grove  of  Cocoa-nut  Tim 
which  in  the  year  1832  existed  on  the  Middle  Cay  of  the  Courtown  Cays,  (lyiDfr 
15  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  St.  Andrew's,  off  the  Mosquito  Coast)  is  no  longer  staod- 
ing,  having  been  either  cut  down  or  blown  down  in  a  hurricane,  notice  is  berel^ 
given,  that  the  v.ords  *•  Grove  of  Cocoa-nut  Trees,"  written  against  the  said  Ctji 
in  the  Admiralty  Charts,  as  well  as  in  many  other  charts  of  the  West  India, 
should  be  exi)unged,  and  the  said  trees  must  not  be  looked  for  by  the  navigstor. 
The  name  •'  Cocoa-nut  Cay,"  on  the  charts,  is  also  to  be  changed  to  Middle  Ctj. 
As  it  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  in  the  West  Indies,  and  generally  in  the  r^ 

Sion  of  hurri(!ancs,  that  cocoa-nut  trees  are  so  blown  down,  (as  was  obscnnd  is 
le  Barbados  hurricane  of  1830,)  the  mariner  is  warned  to  be  on  his  guard,  tad 
to  remember  that  it  is  not  a  safe  practice  to  run  for  low  cays  or  sandbanks,  ex- 
pecting to  see  trees  which  may  no  longer  exists  Middle  Cay  lies  in  kt  12*  24' 
K.,  long.  Bl°  28'  30"  W.  of  Greenwich. 

By  command  of  their  lordships, 

JOHN  WASHINGTON,  Ujdnpwfkm. 
lltDBo«BAPBio  Officb,  Admibaltt,  LoffPOK,  SOth  Jtnuary,  18S8. 

This  notice  affects  the  following  Admiralty  Charts* — West  IndicB, gfiml 
gbcet  3,  No.  392  c;  West  Indies,  sheet  12,  Na  1,218 ;  8t  Andiew'f  lalttd,  Ha 
1,511. 


lUUIt^  WOBTHWIST  OdAST— lUTBUll-O^RIl  f  U8HI96  U«HTi 

The  Port  of  DabliD  Corporation  has  given  notice  that  the  Lighthouse  on 
Bathlin-o-Birne  Island,  in  the  coonty  of  Done^l,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Ire- 
land, being  now  complete,  a  light  will  be  exhibited  therefrom  on  and  after  the 
14th  day  of  April,  1856. 

The  light  will  be  a  fixed  light  yaried  by  flashes,  giving  a  flash  once  in  20  sec- 
onds ;  it  stands  at  a  height  of  116  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  may  be  seen 
from  the  deck  of  a  ^ip,  in  clear  weather,  at  a  distance  of  16  miles.  The  light 
will  be  visible  all  iwid  the  compass,  and  from  seaward  will  appear  of  the  natural 
<x^r,  between  the  bearings  of  S.  W.  i  S.,  round  westerly  to  N.  N.  W.  i  W. ; 
but  will  be  colored  red  towards  the  mainland  and  to  the  southeastward  of  thie 
island. 

The  light  tower  is  65  feet  high  from  base  to  summit ;  it  is  circular,  and  colored 
red  ;  and  stands  at  the  outer  point  of  the  island  in  lat  54^  39'  47"  N.,  long.  8^ 
49'  52"  west  of  Greenwich.  It  bears  from  Maliumore  Head  S.  W.  ^  W.  distaat 
2^  miles,  from  Carrigan  Head,  Donegal  Bay,  N.  W.  by  N.,  5|  miles,  from  Seal 
Bock,  Sligo  Bay,  N.  by  E.,  19  miles. 

Vessels,  unless  when  piloted  through  the  Sound,  should  be  kept  outside  the  lim- 
its of  the  red  color  of  the  light.  Boefs  of  rocks,  covered  at  high  water,  extend  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off  the  west  side  of  Rathlin-o-Blrnc  Island. 

All  bearings  are  magnetic.    Var.  27^°  W.  in  1856. 

By  command  of  their  lordships, 

JOHN  WASHINGTON,  Hydrographer. 
HTDROORArBic  OmcB,  Adhikaltt,  LomMHt  lOth  Janaary,  185(L 

Thb  notice  aflbcts  the  following  Admiralty  Charts  :  Ireland,  Northwest  Coast 
Sheet  5,  No.  1,245  ;  Yidal  Bank,  No.  48.  Also  the  British  Lighthouse  List 
No.  318.  

FLASmirO  LIGHT  ON  STLT  ISLAND— IfORTH  SEA. 

COAST  OF  8LESWI0. 

The  Danish  Royal  Navy  Department  has  given  notice  that  a  new  light  will  be 
established  near  Rode  Klif,  on  the  island  of  Sylt,  off  the  coast  of  Sleswlg,  on  the 
1st  March,  1856.  The  light  will  be  a  fixed  light  with  a  fiash  every  fourth  miuute, 
visible  all  round  the  horizon,  but  it  will  show  brightest  to  seaward  from  S.  S.  W. 
round  by  west  and  north  to  E.  N.  E.  It  stands  at  a  height  of  200  feet  above  the 
mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  at  a  distance  of  20  miles. 
The  illuminating  apparatus  is  catadioptric  of  the  first  order.  The  light-tower  la 
round,  of  brick,  ana  116  feet  high.  It  stands  in  latitude  54**  56*  51"  north,  lon- 
ntnde  8**  20'  30"  east  of  Greenwich.  In  the  direction  of  Listerdyb,  from  N.  by 
E.  ^  E.  to  N.  E.  i  E.,  the  light  will  be  faintly  colored  red.  All  bearings  are 
magnetic.    Variation,  20°  W. 

By  command  of  their  lordships, 

JOHN  WASHINGTON,  Hydragnpher. 

Hi BiUMmAmic  Ornoi,  Admiraltt,  Ijokdon,  Janaary  SI,  ISSO. 

Tins  notice  afibcts  the  following  Admiralty  Charts : — ^North  Sea,  general.  No. 
2,339  ;  North  Sea,  sheet  3,  No.  2,248  ;  Ilelgoland  Bight,  No.  1,887  ;  and  Danish 
lighthouse  list.  No.  78. 


CAPS  ELIZABETH  AND  WOOD  I^UHD  LIGHT-HOUSE^ 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  the  Ist  of  April  next,  the  light  at  present  on 
Cape  Elizabeth  will  be  changed,  so  that  there  will  be  shown  on  that  night  and 
during  every  night  thereafter,  a  fixed  light  in  the  tower  of  the  light  now  in  use, 
and  a  revolving  light  in  the  tower  of  the  old  revolving  light.  The  illuminating 
imparatos  of  £e  nxed  light  will  consist  of  fifteen  lamps  and  twenty-one  inch  re- 
flectors, and  that  of  the  revolving  light  of  ten  lamps  and  twenty-one  inch  refleoti 
on.  In  coming  from  seaward  the  revolving  light  will  in  all  cases  be  made  before 
tlie  fixed  one.    Therefore,  to  diminish  the  danger  of  mistaking  Cape  Elizabeth 
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light  for  Wood  Iriand  light,  which  is  a  revolTmg  Kght,  the  Utter  will  be  du^ 

on  the  first  of  April  next  to  a  red  revolving  light  After  that  date,  yeasels  ooBUDg 
from  the  westward  will  first  make  Wood  Island  showing  a  red  reyolving  ligkd^ 
and  then  Cape  Elizabeth  lights,  showing  two  lights  of  the  natural  color,  one  fixed 
and  the  other  revolving.        By  order  of  the  Light-house  Board, 

W.  B.  FRANKLIN,  Llght-lkoine  InspMlor,  lUDMrirt. 
PoHTLAMD,  Febnurj  99, 1856. 


GUNFLEET  UGHT-HOUSB,  EAST  SWIN,  SIGLAHD. 

The  following  noUcc  has  been  received  at  this  office  from  the  Trinity  Hohb, 
London  : — 

"  The  Pile  Light-house  which  has  been  erected  near  the  edge  of  the  aoutheesten 
part  of  the  Gunfieet  Sand  in  the  East  Swin,  off  the  coast  of  Essex,  being  now 
complete,  notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a  revolving  light,  colored  red,  will  be  ex- 
hibited therein  at  sunset  of  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  1st  of  May  next,  and 
thenceforth  continued  nightly  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  Notice  is  also  given  that 
the  lights  at  present  shown  on  board  the  Gunflcet  light-vessel  will  on  i&  said  Ist 
of  May  be  discontinued,  and  the  balls  struck ;  ana  also  that  the  beacon  whicA 
stands  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  new  light-house,  will  thereafter  be  takn 
away.  Masters  of  vessels,  pilots,  and  other  mariners,  are  hereby  strictly  cautioned 
not  to  approach  the  light-nouse  nearer  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  nor,  imder  any 
circumstances,  to  attempt  icf  pass  to  the  northward  thereof." 
By  order  of  the  Lightrhouse  Board, 

TRORNTON  A.  JENKINS,  f 
TBBAsriiT  DtrARTM BUT,  OrncB  LiorT'IIoubb  ) 
BOAED,  Wabumotoh,  Feb.  13, 185S.  ( 


UGHT-HOUSE  AT  CAPE  ST.  BUS,  FLORIDA* 

The  new  light-house  at  Cape  St  Bias,  Florida,  will  be  lighted  on  and  after  tlie 
evening  of  the  15th  of  February  next,  (1856.)  Its  location  is  near  the  site  of  the 
former  tower,  which  was  destroyed  in  1851.  The  tower  is  fifty  feet  hig^aad 
colored  white.  The  illuminating  apparatus  is  a  fourth  order  leas,  showing  a 
fixed  light  varied  by  flashes,  whicn  in  fair  weather  should  be  seen  from  the  deck 
of  an  ordinary  vessel  at  a  distance  of  about  thirteen  miles.  A  dMigeroos  sboal 
rons  out  from  the  point  of  the  cape  for  five  or  six  miles,  in  a  southerly  direction. 

The  approximate  position  of  this  light  is,  latitude  29°  39'  00"  north,  longitadi 
85°  24'  04"  west  of  Greenwich.    By  order  of  the  Light-house  Board, 

D.  LBADBETTEB,  IiM|»MUir  8tk  DiMrM. 

If OBILS,  Ala.,  JaoaBry  i8, 18S6. 


REYOLYING  UGHT  OH  TROUBRIDGE  ISUBrD--SOUTH  AUSTRAUA. 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  office,  that  the  harbor  authoritia 
at  Port  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  have  given  notice  that  a  new  light  would  bt 
established  on  Troubridgc  Island,  St  Vincent  Gulf,  on  or  about  the  Ist  Janoaiy, 
1856. 

The  light  is  revolving,  showing  a  bright  light,  which  lasts  for  twelve  seooodlb 
every  half  minute.  When  within  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles,  a  contimed 
faint  light  will  be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  between  the  intervals  of  the  brighter 
light.  The  illuminating  apparatus  is  catadioptric  or  reflecting,  and  of  the  foortt 
order.  The  light  is  placed  at  an  elevation  of  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  «•» 
and  will  be  visible  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  in  clear  weather  f^ut  sixteen  nite 
The  light-house  stands  in  the  center  of  the  island,  in  latitude  35^  7'  50"  walk, 
iongitude  137^  52'  cast  of  Greenwich. 

DiBBCTioNs.  Vessels  bound  through  Investigator  Strait  into  St  YinoentOdf 
■honld  make  Troubridgc  light  on  a  N.  E.  i  N.  bearing,  and  steer  S.  N.  &  i  N. 
to  pass  it  at  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  bringing  it  to  bisa  W.  by  N.  i  N. ;  tbcMi 
a  coarse  N.  E.  i  N.  30  miles  will  reach  a  berth  two  miles  80nthw«gt  of  Fmi 
Adelaide  lighi«hip,  when  heave  to  for  a  pilot  or  a  steam-tog.    Yeawlt  froa  ^ 
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WBBtmuxl  Mid  floathwaid  shoald  not  approach  the  Troubridge  li^t  nearer  than 
ftmr  miles,  where  they  will  find  soandines  in  from  ten  to  fourteen  fathoms.  Ves- 
sels bound  down  the  gulf  in  westerly  gales  will  findgood  anchorage  under  the  lee 
of  Troubridge  Island  with  the  light  bearing  S.  W.  about  li  miles  distance,  in 
dght  fathoms  over  a  clean  sandy  bottom.  Courses  and  bearings  are  magnetic. 
Variation,  5^  E.    By  order  of  dae  Light-house  Board, 

THORNTON  A.  JENKINS,  Secretuy. 
TkBAtvKT  Dbpaetuiit,  Omcs  Lion^BOUBB  BoAED,  Waibiiiotoii,  Febnury  96, 1856. 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


MSXICAV  TARIFF  OF  JANUABT  81,  1856. 
We  give  below  the  substance  of  the  new  Tariff  of  Mexico,  adopted  January 
31,1856:— 

NEW  PORTS  OPEN  FOR  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Gnaymas,  Camargo,  Micr,  Piedras  Ncgras,  Monterey,  Laredo,  Tonala,  Zapalok, 
CnatEacoalcos,  La  Y  entosa. 

CHARGES  ON  VESSELS. 

Tonnage,  SI  per  ton ;  free  of  tonnage  if  in  ballast  to  load  logwood,  specie,  kc, 
or  if  bringing  coal  only  for  the  Mexican  deposits,  or  if  only  bringing  passengers 
<v  mails. 

PROHIBITIONS. 

Brandy  of  sugar-cane,  and  all  others  except  that  made  out  of  grape,  exccpthig 
gin,  rum,  and  others  named  in  the  tariff,  in  bottles  or  jars ;  sugar  of  all  kinds ; 
rice ;  buttons,  with  ^e  Mexican  or  foreign  arms ;  coffee ;  wax,  made  up  in  can- 
dBes;  obscene  pamphlets,  books,  &c. ;  flour,  of  wheat;  boots,  shoes,  slippers  of 
leather,  with  soles ;  reinbits  and  spurs,  of  Mexican  fashion ;  books,  prohibited  by 
competent  authority ;  lard ;  saddles,  or  appurtenances,  of  Mexican  fashion ;  phty- 
in^-eards,  of  Mexican  fashion ;  scarfs,  Mexican  feshioued,  of  all  kinds,  speckled  or 
printed  textures  imitating  the  same ;  wheat,  and  all  kinds  of  grain  and  seeds ; 
uankets,  woolen  or  cotton,  or  mixed,  excepting  coverlets  and  bed  covering  of 
fiqutf  without  seams. 

LIST  OF  GOODS  WHICH  PAT  A  FIXED  RATE  OP  DUTIES. 

Raw  cotton,  sole  duty  (gross  weight) per  quintal  |1  60 

Carpets  of  hemp equare  vara  0  05 

**           woolen,  (piece  flannel,)  plain 0  20 

"                 *•       not  cut. 0  80 

**            velvet,  not  cut o  46 

RoBsia  sheeting,  of  lioen  or  hemp 0  14 

SiDc  laoe,  net  weight per  lb.  7  20 

Gbioa  crape  and  crape  scarfs,  net • 2  00 

Ifon's  cotton  socks '. per  dozen  0  46 

Children's  cotton  sockp 0  80 

Uen't  linen  socks 0  45 

Ouldren's  linen  socks 0  80 

Meo't  woolen  socka 0  48 

CUkbren's  woolen  socks 0  86 

UdderahirtB  and  drawers,  cotton each  0  26 

••                       •*        wooleo 0  80 

0Dlt4Mi  or  linen  tapd,  white  and  colored,  plain  and  twilled,  oet  weigh tper  lb.  0  40 

Oorerlets,  woolen,  cotton,  or  mixed square  vara  0  05 

CMRimere  drilled  woolens 0  4S 

Coeoa  gnafl^  Para,  aod  of  the  islands,  net  weight per  quiutid  2  40 

**          Mamo,  Caracas,  and  others • 6  00 
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OiDDaBMO  and  otMia*  Del  weight « «pef  Ik  H  i^ 

Olovea ••• 

Jaokets,  knitted «Mh  0  la 

**      woolen OfO 

Worsted  knitted  goods  for  children,  ready  made,  net • .  .per  lb.  0  60 

Worsted  thread  for  embroideriog,  net Oti 

Sperm  candles,  net  weight per  quintal  IS  00 

Gaps,  cotton,  knitted per  dozen  0  M 

**     linen,  knitted. 0  00 

"     woolen 0  80 

"     silk perlbc  %  00 

Gloves,  cotton per  dozen  0  46 

«      linen 0  46 

««    'woolen 0  41 

**      women's  entire  plain  kid  gauntlets 0  90 

*  "  "      embroidered IM 

*  men*s  and  women's  kid  bockles,  d^a • 0  45 

Cotton  reels,  up  to  800  yards 0  06} 

Jioeii  reels,  up  to  800  yards 0  Of 

Gotten  thread  balls,  net per  lb.  0  SO 

Turkey  red  twist,  net  weight •  .per  quintal  SO  00 

White  and  grey  twist IS  60 

Dooble  bleached  twist  cotton,  net  weight per  \h.  0  60 

Thread  of  hemp,  net  weight per  quiotml  t  00 

Woolen  twist  net  weight per  lb.  0  66 

Tin  plates,  net  weight per  quintal  8  00 

Cottons,  (textures,)  plain,  grey,  white square  vara  0  06 

••  "  twilled 00«i 

**        white  and  painted,  dyed  and  twillied,  damask  and  velvet  like.. ...  0  01 

**        colored  prints • 0  04} 

LJneus,  (textures,)  white,  grey,  and  colored,  of  hemp 0  06} 

**  **  plain,  white,  or  grey,  of  lineiL^ 0  06} 

Up  to  86  threads  in  one-quarter  square  inch,  mixed OCf 

Over  86  threads 0  06 

Plain,  colored,  striped. 0  05 

White,  colored,  grey,  or  twilled,  and  damask  like 0  07 

White  and  grey,  or  colored,  embroidered  or  open  worked Oil 

Fringes  for  curtains,  cotton  or  mixed  wool,  white  or  colored,  including  paste- 

bcMird,  net  weight per  Ih.  0  SO 

Men's  and  women's  cotton  stockings .p-^r  doaen  0  00 

*•  *'         linen  stockings OOO 

**  **         woolen  stockings. 0  80 

Children's  cotton  stockings. 0  SO 

••        linen  stocking 0  SO 

"        woolen  Btockmgs OSO 

Muslins,  plain,  white,  embroidered  or  open  worked,  book  muslins,  other 
similar  transparent  goods  precisely,  white  or  colored,  embroidered  or 
open  worked,  on  valuation,  21  per  cent 

Plam  batista,  or  cambric,  white  or  colored square  Tara  0  It} 

Cotton  handkerchiefs,  colored,  up  to  one  vara  square .each  0  04 

**  white,  witii  white  or  colored  border 005 

"  with  border  and  comers  embroidered 006 

**  open  worked,  up  to  one  vara  squara 006 

**  white,  colored,  and  with  white  or  colored  borders,  for 

children 0  06 

Cotton  lace  of  all  kinds  and  colors,  including  paste-board  or  boxes,  .per  Ih.  1  60 

Cotton  umbrellas. eadi  0  16 

Linen  handkerchiefs,  plain  and  striped,  of  different  colors  in  the  texture,  up 

to  one  vara  square. per  dozen  0  60 

**                       plain,  white,  or  printed,  with  border  of  the  same  tex- 
ture, up  to  one  vara  square 0  69 

*  embroidered  or  open  worked,  white  or  colored,  with 

lace  fringe,  up  to  one  vara  ftquare. SOO 

£m0  of  all  kinds  aod  colors,  including  paste-board  or  boxes,  net. . .  .per  Ik  1  M 


Woolen  ololh  of  all  klode,  plain,  twilled,  and  striped per  iqnaro  vtra      $0  50 

Wooleo  hMidkerdiiefB,  pUm,  twilled  wonted  of  all  colon,  with  or  without 

fringe,  op  to  ooe  vara,  not  ooantidg  fringe 0  It     ^ 

Silk  haodkerchiela,  plain,  twilled,. or  striped,  while  or  colored,  net.  .per  It.        1  60 
"  ngured,  embroidereo,  transpareot,  or  gaoie,  white  or 

colored 2  U 

Silk  mnbrelUe  and  parasols. eadi        0  76 

Ready -made  clothing  of  all  kinds,  materids,  and  sices,  for  men,  women,  and 
children,  on  ioToice,  60  per  cent 

Raw  silk  of  all  classes,  net per  lb.        0  40 

Twisted  silk  of  all  classes  and  colors,  net 1  20 

Hate,  made  npi.... eadi        100 

Hate,  ready-made,  of  all  classes  and  materials 2  00 

Woolen  textures,  plain,  white,  and  colored square  vara        0  07 

**  ngured,  twilled  wonted,  striped,  printed  of  idl  colon,  not 

being  cassimeree  or  cloth per  rara        0  09 

Silk  textures,  plain,  figured,  twilled,  damask,  yelvet-like,  embroidered, 
}>rinted,  and  all  manufactured  of  siik  only,  of  any  class  and  denomina- 

tioQ,  and  not  comprised  nor  specified  in  this  tariff;  net per  lb.        t  00 

Shawls  with  fringes  mixed  with  any  material  not  being  metal  to  be  consid- 
ered as  silk. 

All  kinds  of  textures  or  pieces  of  apparel  of  India  rubber,  and  with  the 
same,  net  weight per  quintal      80  00 

ALL  AXTICLXS  AMD  GOODS  NOT  PaECISSLT  PaOBIBfrXD. 

Not  specified  or  noted  on  this  tariff  will  pay  an  amount  of  inroioe  value, 
80  per  cent 

India-rubber  shoes.  India-rubber  thread  for  wearing  purpose,  and  for  bil- 
liard bands  on  gross per  quintal        9  00 

ADDITIONAL  DUTY. 

First  municifMil  duty  will  be  12  pcsr  cent  on  each  package  of  100  lbs.  weight, 
payable  at  the  time  of  importation. 
Second,  for  improvement  of  the  country,  —  per  cent  on  import  duty. 
Third.  International  duty  10  per  cent  on  import  duty,  payable  at  the  time  of 
sending  fi^oods  into  the  interior. 

FoortL  Contra  registro  is  20  per  cent  on  imports,  payable  at  the  final  place 
where  goods  are  sent 

Fiilb.  Amortization  duty  of  the  public  debt,  liquidated  and  consolidated. 
This  doty  will  be  25  per  cent  on  the  import  duty,  and  be  payable  precisely  at  tha 
ceneral  treasury  department  of  the  nation,  with  bonds  of  the  public  debt,  liqui- 
dated and  consolidated. 

sxroaT  DUTr. 

On  coin  and  wrought  gola percent        l^ 

On  coined  silver 8i 

On  silver  ban  stamped  by  mint 7 

AD  the  remainine  goods,  products,  and  national  manufactures,  not  specified, 
may  be  exported  without  paying  any  duty. 

Relation  of  American  yard  with  the  Mexican  vara,  and  American  lb.  to  Mezi- 
ctti  100  yards,  109  11  vs.  Mexican,  100  lbs.,  avoirdupois,  American,  98  58  lbs. 
Mexican.  An  laws,  decrees,  circulars,  and  orddrs,  which  are  in  opposition  with 
this  tariff,  directly  or  indirectly,  will  cease  immediately  after  the  publication  of 
the  present  new  one. 

QUARANTIBTE  LAWS  OF  YfiffEZUEU. 

.  The  following  translation  of  a  circular  from  the  Jefe  Politico  (mayor)  of  La 
Unajra,  relating  to  the  quarantine  laws  of  Venezuela,  has  been  received  at  the 
departmeot  of  State  at  Washington,  from  J.  T.  Golding,  Esq.,  United  States 
Ooasol  at  that  port    This  circular  was  issued  on  tha  7th  of  Jaanary,  1856  >^ 
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**  The  board  of  health  of  this  port,  in  its  session  of  the  2d  instant,  took  into  o«* 
sideration  the  difierent  maoncrs  of  ccrtifyiDg  to  the  bills  of  health  iasued  at  foragi 
ports,  and,  the  general  practice  being  at  variance  with  the  provisioDB  of  the  fnt 
article  of  the  executive  decree  of  the  Ilth  of  August,  1847,  relstiDg  to  the  nattv, 
resolved,  that,  for  the  future,  bills  of  health  would  only  be  coosidcred  clean  whei 
coming  legalized  by  the  authorities  to  which  this  branch  belongs,  whose  sigiift- 
tures  must  then  be  certified  to  by  the  respective  consuls,  granting  a  period  of  OM 
month  after  this  decision  shall  take  effect— passing  an  official  notice  to  the  forogi 
consuls  in  this  port,  whom  it  may  be  considered  requisite  to  inform  of  this  dedsiaQ, 
and  also  to  the  governor  of  the  province." 

It  appears  that  shipmasters  at  some  ports  in  the  United  States  are  in  the  habit 
of  obtaining  bills  of  health  simply,  from  the  Venezuelan  consol,  which  wiU  not  bt 
received  by  the  authorities  at  Venezuelan  ports  after  the  7th  of  February,  1856. 
The  law  to  which  the  circular  relates  (11th  August,  1847)  says,  *'  that  bills  of 
health  shall  be  granted  by  some  competent  authorities  of  the  place,  and  must  be 
I^^izcd  by  a  Venezuelan  consul,  if  there  is  one  at  the  port  from  which  the  veari 
may  sail,  if  not,  by  a  consul  of  any  other  nation  on  terms  of  amity  with  Venen- 
ela,  which  bill  of  health  must  be  certified  to  or  legalized  by  the  Venezndan  con- 
sul, or  some  other  consul,  at  each  and  every  port  Uie  vessel  may  tonch  at  befixe 
her  arrival  at  a  Venezuelan  port." 


POSTAL  DEPARTMENT. 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  POSTMASTERS  AND  NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBUC. 

We  have  received  an  official  copy  of  the  following  "  Instructions  to  Poutimi 
ters  and  Notice  to  the  Public,"  for  carrying  into  effect  the  ^ird  section  of  tiie 
act  of  March  3d,  1855,  providing  for  the  registration  of  valuable  letters : — 

Sec.  1.  Letters,  alleged  to  be  valuable,  posted  at  one  post-offioe  in  the  United 
States,  and  deliverable  at  another  such  office,  shall  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
July,  1855,  be  registered  at  the  office  of  mailing,  on  the  application  of  thepenoa 
posting  the  same,  and  the  payment  of  a  registration  foe  of  five  cents. 

2.  Postmasters  are  instructed  to  enter  all  such  letters  in  a  book  to  be  prepared 
and  kept  for  the  purpose,  to  be  called  the  "  Receipt  Book,"  (which,  in  simUl  oSoei^ 
will  be  prepared  by  stitching  together  the  several  sheets  of  blank  receipts  ftmh 
ished  by  this  Department,)  containing  blank  receipts  with  a  wide  margin  for  i 
brief  duplicate  of  each,  as  in  bank  check-books.  The  postmaster  will  enter  io 
this  margin  the  number  of  the  receipt,  the  date  of  filing  it,  the  name  of  the  pe^ 
son  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed,  and  of  the  place  to  which  it  is  to  be  mailed. 
He  will  then  fill  up  the  receipt  to  correspond  with  this  marginal  entry,  sepante 
it  from  the  margin,  and  deliver  it  to  the  person  who  deposited  the  letter. 

3.  Registered  letters  will  not  be  entered  in  the  ordinary  accounts  of  maik  it* 
oeived  and  sent,  but  separate  accounts  of  such  letters  will  be  kept  at  eadi  po^ 
office,  to  be  called  account  of  registered  letters  received,  and  aocoont  of  Rgii- 
tered  letters  sent,  blanks  for  which  will  be  furnished  by  the  Department. 

4.  When  a  letter  has  been  received,  registered,  and  receipted  for,  as  directed  m 
section  2,  the  postmaster  will  enter  its  number,  the  date  of  mailimp,  the  rate  of 
postage,  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  of  the  office  (whether 
of  distribution  or  dcliverv)  to  which  it  is  to  be  sent,  in  his  account  of  registenl 
letters  sent  He  will  make  a  separate  letter  bill  for  each  registered  letter  or  parotl 
of  registered  letters  for  the  same  office  of  delivery  or  distribution,  entering  taefdi 
the  nombo',  address,  registration  fee,  and  rate  of  postage  each.    He  will  thn 
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BMol  eaeh  saoh  letter  or  parcel  of  letters,  in  a  separate  package  firom  his  nnr^gto- 
tered  letters,  and  will  seal  each  package,  after  tying  it  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
letter  bilb  of  such  re^tered  letters  will  not  be  indoaed  in  the  packages  with 
them,  but  such  letter  bills  will  be  inclosed  in  a  separate  wrapper  or  cnrelope,  sealed 
and  addressed  to  the  postmaster,  at  the  office  to  which  the  corresponding  package 
of  registered  letters  is  sent 

To  prevent  debij  in  the  examination  and  comparison  of  letter  bills,  the  post- 
master at  each  of  the  kirger  offices  will  assign  to  some  confidential  clerk  (not  em- 
ployed in  opening  the  mails)  the  duty  of  opting  in  his  absence  official  letters  ad- 
dreued  to  him. 

6.  in  all  large  offices,  where  letters  are  received,  entered,  and  mailed  by  different 
persons,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  postmaster  either  to  keep  the  receipt  book, 
provided  for  in  section  1,  or  to  designate  some  one  specially  for  that  service. 

The  postmaster  or  receiving  clerk,  having  received  a  letter  for  registry,  will 
pass  it  to  the  clerk  who  keeps  Uie  account  of  registered  letters  sent,  who  will  re- 
capt  for  it  by  writing  his  name  or  initials  across  its  marginal  entry  in  the  receipt 
book.  He  will  enter  it  in  his  account  of  registered  letters  sent,  and  keep  it  in  a 
secure  place  of  deposit  until  the  hour  of  mailing.  He  will  then  make  up  his  let- 
ter bill  of  registered  letters,  which  is  to  be  forwarded  in  a  separate  sealed  wrap- 
per or  envelope,  as  provided  in  section  4,  addressed  to  the  postmaster  at  the  office 
to  which  the  corresponding  package  of  registered  letters  is  to  be  sent.  It  shall 
also  be  his  duty  to  make  up  each  package  of  restored  letters,  seal  the  package 
with  wax  at  the  tie,  address  it  to  the  office  of  its  destination,  and  see  that  it  is 
placed  in  its  appropriate  bag  at  the  moment  when  that  bag  is  to  be  finally  locked 
and  sent  from  the  office. 

6.  On  the  receipt  at  the  distributing  office  of  registered  letters  for  distribution, 
the  clerk  who  opens  and  distributes  ^e  mail  will  apply  to  the  postmaster,  or  to 
such  one  of  his  assistante  as  may  be  authorized  to  open  official  letters  addressed 
to  him,  for  the  corresponding  letter  bill.  Having  compared  the  letters  with  the 
bill,  he  will  indorse  it  "  correct,"  if  he  find  it  so,  or  will  note  the  error  if  there  be 
one,  and  will  pass  it  with  the  letters  to  the  ck;rk  who  keeps  the  account  of  regis- 
tered letters  received  for  distribution,  who  will  enter  its  contents  in  his  account, 
and  indorse  upon  it  his  signature  or  initials.  He  will  then  till  up  the  correspond- 
ing return  bill,  noting  upon  it  whether  correct  or  otherwise,  and  will  pass  it  to  the 
postmaster  or  his  principal  assistant,  who  will  see  that  it  is  returned  by  the  first 
mail  thereafter  with  his  indorsement  to  the  office  of  mailing. 

Registered  letters  remailed  at  a  distributing  office  for  their  respective  offices  of 
ddivery,  are  to  be  passed  from  the  charge  of  the  clerk  who  keeps  the  account  of 
registered  letters  received,  into  the  charge  of  the  clerk  who  keeps  the  account  of 
roistered  letters  sent,  (if  two  are  employed  in  these  duties,)  who  will  receipt  for 
them  by  indorsing  the  original  letter  biU,  and  afterward  dispose  of  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  providul  in  section  5  for  letters  originally  mailed  at  the  office. 

7.  On  the  receipt  of  registered  letters  at  the  office  of  delivery,  if  it  be  a  large 
one,  the  cterk  who  opens  the  mail  will  apply  for  the  postrbill.  and  otherwise  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  manner  as  prescribed  in  section  6.  The  clerk  who  keeps  the  ac- 
ooant  of  registered  letters  received,  will,  on  receiving  the  letter  bill,  enter  its  con- 
tents in  his  account,  make  a  duplicate  thereof  on  the  blank  return  bill  which  ac- 
companies it,  and  having  indorsed  thereon  the  word  "  correct,"  if  it  be  so,  or  noted 
the  error,  if  there  be  one,  he  wiU  pass  it  to  the  postmaster  or  his  principal  assist- 
ant, who  will  inclose  it  in  a  sealed  envelope  and  mail  it  direct  bv  nrst  mail  to  the 
address  of  the  postmaster  from  whose  office  the  bill  was  received. 

8.  On  the  receipt  of  registered  tetters  at  smaller  offices  of  delivery,  the  post- 
master or  his  assistant  will  compare  such  letters  with  their  letter  bill,  make  a  du- 
plicate upon  the  blank  return  bill  annexed,  and  will  then  mark  the  return  bill 
••correct,"  or  note  upon  it  any  error  found  in  the  original  bill,  and  inclose  it  in  a 
sealed  wrapper  or  envelope,  and  mail  it  direct  by  first  mail  to  the  address  of  the 
postmaster  at  whose  office  it  was  originally  mailed. 

9.  When  the  duplicate  letter  bill  of  any  registered  letter  or  letters  is  returned 
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firom  the  office  of  distiibation  or  deliyery  to  the  ofl&oe  where  it 

nailed,  that  &ct  shall  in  each  case  be  noted  by  a  dieck  mark  on  the  maigiB  a 

the  account  of  registered  letters  sent,  opposite  the  original  r-^ —  — -*  tr  :4 1^  — * 

duly  returned,  the  failure  shall  in  like  manner  be  noted  I 

and  such  fJEulure  shall  in  all  large  offices  be  immediately  i  ^ 

keeps  the  account  of  registered  letters  sent  to  the  postmaster  or  liis  prindpil  at- 

sistant,  and  each  postmaster  will  give  immediate  notice  to  the  chief  clerk  of  tlu> 

department  of  eveir  such  failure  noted  in  his  office. 

If  upon  the  receipt  of  any  duplicate  or  return  letter  bill  it  be  fofond  on  tiamir 
nation  that  a  letter  originally  mailed  with  it  is  missing,  or  that  any  imporlui 
error  or  discrepancy  is  indorsed  on  it,  the  fact  will  be  duly  noted  on  the  account 
of  registered  letters  sent,  and  immediately  reported  to  the  chief  clerk  of  this  de- 
partment, and  if  the  discrepancy  implies  a  robbery  of  the  mail,  or  if  a  moon' kt^ 
ter  or  package  of  considerable  value  is  found  to  be  missing,  such  repc^  wui  be 
made  by  telegraph,  if  possible. 

It  will  also  be  the  duty  of  the  postmaster  to  report  by  telegraph  any  maO  rob- 
bery of  which  he  may  otherwise  receive  early  information. 

10.  On  the  delivery  of  a  registered  letter  at  the  office  of  its  destination,  a  is- 
oeipt  therefor  will  be  taken  from  the  person  authorized  to  receive  it,  and  sacb 
receipt  will  be  carefully  filed  and  preserved  at  that  office. 

The  blank  receipts  furnished  by  this  department  can  be  used  for  this  imipoK, 
but  postmasters  may  adopt  any  other  certam  method  of  verifying  the  mmfy  of 
registered  letters. 

11.  Letters  for  Germany  by  the  Bremen  line  via  New  York,  and  by  the  Pr» 
sian  closed  mails  via  New  York  and  Boston,  will  be  registered  in  the  mmenaaiMr 
and  on  the  same  terms  as  those  deliverable  in  the  United  States,  bat  the  postage 
on  such  letters  must  be  prepaid  to  Ihe  place  of  their  destinatictt. 

Prepaid  letters  from  Bremen,  and  those  received  by  the  Pnusian  dosed  wA 
(if  accompanied  with  letter  bills  similar  te  those  prescribed  for  the  ose  .of  tbii 
aepartment,)  will  be  duly  registered  at  the  American  office  of  dfiStribatioD  or  de- 
livery at  which  they  are  first  received,  and  will  thereafter  be  treated  m  ail  reqiedi 
in  the  same  manner  as  letters  originally  mailed  in  the  United  States. 

12.  Each  postmaster  will  see  that  his  accounts  of  registered  letters  are  l^pWy 
and  accurately  kept ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  he  will  forward  with  he 
quarterly  returns,  full  and  perfect  transcripts  of  such  accounts,  with  the  letter 
bills  pertaining  to  them,  retaining  the  original  accounts  in  his  office  for  reference. 

JABA£S  CAMPBEU.,  PoetmaiteMScoenl- 
Forr-OrncB  DirAmTMiiiT,  May  10, 1855. 

The  above  r^ulations  and  instructions  to  postmasters  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  3d  sec.  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1855,  providing  for  the  registration  of  vataible 
letters,  are,  by  direction  of  the  Postmaster- General,  modified  as  follows,  vii.  :— 

1.  So  much  of  sections  4,  5,  and  6  of  these  regulations  as  requires  that  [»<*• 
ages  of  registered  letters  shall  be  sealed,  is  hereby  revoked. 

2.  All  registered  letters  are,  before  mailing,  to  be  numbered  on  the  u|iper  left- 
hand  comer ;  their  numbers  to  correspond  with  those  on  the  letter  bills  m  wbkb 
they  are  entered. 

3.  Each  registered  letter,  or  package  of  registered  letters,  will  be  inclosed  is* 
wrapper  in  the  usual  manner,  and  if  there  be  a  package  of  unregistered  tetle»to 
be  sent  by  the  same  mail,  the  package  of  registered  letters  will  be  placed  in  MS 
package,  without  being  tied,  and  the  whole  will  then  be  carefully  tied  op  into  one 
package,  addressed  to  the  office  of  its  destination,  and  placed  in  its  appropnet^ 
t>ag  at  the  moment  when  that  bag  is  to  be  finally  locked  and  sent  from  toe  oftc^ 
If  no  unregistered  letters  are  to  be  sent  by  that  mail,  the  packa^  of  rMlBW 
letters  is  to  be  tied  and  forwarded  in  the  same  manner  without  being  seakd. 

4.  The  registered  letter  bill  will  be  inclosed  in  a  separate  envdope,  addiiaed  •> 
the  postmaster,  as  now  required,  and  will  be  forwarded  by  the  nsual  ronts  ai  tf 
unregistered  letter. 


^  TkB  tramben  fijiven  to  reentered  lettere  at  the  office  of  mailing  are  not  to  be 
chMfped  in  the  acconntB  or  letter  bilk  of  distributing  offices  throogh  which  thej 
Mjpass. 

6.  Postmasters  are  required  to  see  that  the  post-mark  of  each  registered  lettv, 
whether  written  or  stamped,  is  clear  and  distinct,  so  that  the  place  and  date  of 
mailing  can  be  readily  determined. 


POVTAL  ABRiBrGSMEim  BETWEfiff  SOUTH  AMERICA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tbe  ffdlowing  statements  which  we  find  in  an  Aspinwall  pap^,  appear  to  be 
indiflerentlj  understood  by  the  mercantile  community  : — 

^  It  is  a  common  custom  with  the  people  of  Valparaiso  and  Callao,  to  forward 
fSbdr  correspondence  for  the  United  States  to  an  agent  here,  instead  of  sending  it 
direct,  and  so  it  is  in  the  United  States  among  people  sending  letters  to  the  South. 
In  this  way  not  only  is  additional  expense  and  trouble  incurred,  but  a  great  risk 
is  run  of  the  letters  having  to  lie  over  here  one  steamer  longer  than  necessary. 

•■  If  letters  intended  to  be  sent  from  Valparaiso  or  Callao  to  the  United  States, 
or  vice  versoy  are  properly  mailed  at  these  points,  they  will  be  put  in  a  closed 
mail  bag  which  is  not  opened  until  it  reaches  its  final  destination,  whereas  by 
tending  them  to  an  intermediate  agent  here,  they  have  to  pass  through  the  Con- 
sulate first,  then  through  the  general  poet-office,  and  afterwards  through  the  hands 
of  the  agent,  who  has  to  pay  for  their  receipt,  and  again  to  remail  them  for  their 
final  destination ;  thus  subjecting  them  by  this  roundabout  way  to  be  delayed, 
if  not  altogether  mislaid,  giving  the  agent  here  unnecessary  trouble,  for  which  he 
can  make  no  remunerative  charge,  and  adding  at  least  twenty  cents  extra  postage 
to  the  expense  of  each  letter.  In  fact,  such  a  mode  of  forwarding  letters  possesses 
not  a  solitary  advantage,  and  gives  rise  to  an  endless  amount  of  trouble  and  dis- 
satisfaction, the  routine  of  receiving  the  letter  here,  acknowledging  its  receipt, 
forwarding  it,  and  keeping  an  account  of  the  postage,  being  just  as  troublesome 
as  if  it  were  a  package  of  a  hundred  pounds'  weight." 


JOURNAL    OF    INSURANCE. 


BOSTON  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

We  are  indebted  to  Joseph  G.  Martin,  Commission  Stock  Broker,  Boston, 
ftod  author  of  "  Twenty-one  Years  in  the  Beston  Stock  Market,'*  for  the  follow- 
ing table,  showing  the  total  number  of  shares  of  the  Boston  banks  held  by  nine- 
toeo  of  the  Stock  Insurance  Companies  in  that  city  in  1856.  No  shares  of  three 
of  the  banks,  viz.,  Broadway,  Firemen's,  and  Mechanics'  banks,  are  held  by  the 
Boston  Stock  Insurance  Companies. 

The  Transcript  of  February  29, 1856,  contained  an  interesting  and  valuable 
statement,  representing  the  condition  of  the  nineteen  Boston  offices  with  specific 
capital,  to  which  our  attention  has  been  called  jftom  the  &ct  that  railroad  stocks 
and  bonds  are  rated  at  their  market  value — and  very  properly,  too — while  bank 
stocks  are  all  put  in  at  par.  The  incorrectness  of  this  valuation  for  the  latter 
securities  will  be  seen  at  once,  when  we  state  the  fact  that  by  far  the  largest  part 
of  the  investments  is  in  bank  stocks,  most  of  which  range  from  five  to  twenty-five 
per  cent  advance,  the  Maverick  and  Grocers'  being  the  only  Boston  banks  below 
par,  and  these  arc  held  by  but  two  insurance  companies.  Four  of  the  Boston 
offices  alone  hold  12,218  shares  of  bank  stock,  all  at  a  premium,  even  up  to  twenty- 
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five  per  cent,  forming  an  item  of  no  little  importaooe  in  the  msBetri  of  < 
panies.    We  give  in  this  connection  a  carefully  prepared  table,  from 
sources,  showing  the  number  of  shares  held  by  each  insurance  company  in  the  £^ 
ferent  Boston  banks : — 

TOTAL  SHARES  IN  EACH  BANK. 

18».{  18SS.  ISM.  18il. 

700  j  Market  (par  $70)  1,036  1,026  1,07S 

1,228  '  Mass.  (par  $260)  69  69  144 

....  I  MaTerick 200  200  Kev 

1,289    Merchants* 2,868  2,979  t,l81 

49   National 349  226  100 

2,846    New  Englaod...  1,288  1,288  1,862 

689|Nortb 816  1,078  1,168 

804  i  N.  Americaa.. . .  210  260  886 

1,557  jShawmut.. 1,258  1,818  904 

570 .  Shoe  <fc  Leather.  1,586  1,661  1,620 

162  I  State  (par  |60).  2.867  2.777  2.907 

41    Suffolk 2  842  2,842  2,|4S 

2,727   Traders* 457  487  482 

423    Tremont 1.866  1.401  1,4^1 

60   Union 1.497  1.497  1,512 

1,936    Washington 1,666  1,666  1,707 

546    Webster 200  200  200 


18§§. 

18§4. 

540 

700 

878 

878 

190 

180 

1,289 

1,289 

40 

40 

2,249 

2,819 

896 

896 

886 

310 

1,488 

1,488 

680 

570 

120 

124 

86 

86 

2,727 

2.727 

458 

45S 

50 

60 

1,878 

1.878 

485 

490 

Atlantic 

Atlas. ......... 

Blackstone 

Boston  (par  $50) 

Boylston 

City 

Oolumbian 

Gomnierce  ..... 

Eagle 

Elliot 

Exchange  ....... 

Faneuil  Hall  . . . 

Globe  

Granite 

Grocers* 

Hamilton 

Howard 

In  the  following  statement,  prepared  by  request,  we  have  given  the  Tramcrifff 
valuation,  adding  our  own,  which  includes  bank  stocks  at  their  carrent  value,  and 
also  presents  the  market  prices  of  the  different  stocks,  as  near  as  they  can  be  ascer- 
tained, some  of  them  seldom  appearing  in  the  market  for  sale,  and  all  are  liable 
to  sudden  fluctuations  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  marine  losses  which  have  fiUlen 

on  the  street  recently  : — 

AdvertiMT 
▼alanUoB. 

PeroeoL 
41     pm. 

8|  pm. 
20f  pm. 

4k  pm. 
15i  pm. 
68f  pm. 
lOf  pm. 
46i  dii. 
46^  pm. 
22  pm. 
25|  pm. 
64ipm. 
lOi  pm. 

7ipm. 

2ipm. 

2i  di& 

9i  pm. 

Ipm. 

24     die. 


InsaraDoe  Cos. 

American 

Boston 

Boyleton 

Cochituate  

Elliot 

Firemen's -. 

Franklin 

Hope 

Maoufdcturers' 

Mercantile  Mar. 

Merchants' 

National - 

Neptune «.... 

North  American 

Shoe  anil  Leather 

Suffolk 

United  States 

Warren 

Washington 

We  give  below,  from  returns  made  to  the  Legislature,  a  summary  of  the  oflodh 
tion  of  the  Boston  insurance  companies  with  specific  capitals,  made  from  Uwr 
returns  of  December  1, 1855.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  in  the  above-naiaed 
companies  is  put  down  at  ^5,125,000,  invested  as  follows : — 


Transcript 

Par 

▼alualion. 

value. 

Per  oeai. 

100 

82ipm. 

100 

4    dia. 

100 

16ipm. 

50 

2fpm. 

50 

14i  pm. 

25 

55^  pm. 

100 

4    pm. 

100 

49     dia. 

100 

40ipm. 

100 

Sipm. 

100 

1 3^  pm. 

50 

58    pia 

100 

lipm. 

100 

6    pm. 

100 

2    pnL 

100 

7i  dia. 

50 

lipm. 

100 

i  dia. 

100 

26     dia. 

871  p«. 
80  dia 
15ipaL 
10  dn. 
12ipiL 
90    pm. 

par 
69i  dii. 
80  pa. 
10  dii. 
85  pBL 
45  pia 
18   p«. 

20  <&. 

20  d» 

80  dk 

45  dii. 
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If amclHMetti  B«pk  •toeka fM'7'7.800 

UDited  SUtes  and  State  stocks 26,860 

Real  estate 85  0,000 

Mortgages  od  real  estate 886,086 

Loans  oo  bottomry  and  collateral 678,898 

Loans  on  personal  security 497,180 

Railroad  and  mauofactunng  stocks  and  railroad  bonds 689,484 

Ca»honband 209,629 

Preminm  notes  oo  risks  terminated 486,888 

17,046,226 
Deduct,  yk.: — 

Diaeount  on  railroad  stocks  and  bonds $111,860 

Doubtful  notes 6,172 

Borrowed  money 17,600 

Premium  reeeiyed  on  fire  risks  not  terminated  . . .       667,195 

Losses  unfMud 664,701 

$1,246,928   $5,799,297 

Surplus  over  capital  stock $674,297 

Marine  losses  paid  the  year  ending  December  1,  1855 1,688,448 

Rre  losses  paid  same  time 284,570 

At  risk,  marine 76,936,987 

Atridr,fire 77,649,744 


THE  ATLAirriC  MUTUAL  INSURilVCE  COMPANY. 
On  the  second  page  of  the  cover  of  the  present  number  of  the  Merchants^ 
Magazine  we  have  published  an  advertisement  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  one  of  the  most  extensive  marine  insurance  corporations  in  the 
world.  It  numbers  among  its  list  of  trustees  many  of  the  most  honored  names  in 
the  walks  of  commercial  life.  Some  idea  of  the  character  of  this  company  may 
be  gathered  from  the  subjoined  statement  of  its  affairs,  made  in  conformity  with 
the  charter  on  the  31st  of  December,  1855,  as  follows : — 

Premiums  received  on  marine  risks  from  Ist  Januaiy,  1855,  to  31st 

December,  1866 $8,189,290  76 

Pjremiums  on  policies  not  marked  off  Ist  January,  1856 1 ,261,836  89 

Total  amount  of  marine  premiums T. $4,451,127  65 

No  policies  have  been  issued  upon  life  risks,  nor  upon  fire  risks,  dis- 
connected with  marine  risks. 
Premiums  marked  off  from  1st  January,  1855,  to  3lst  Dec.,  1865.. .        8,1.96,041  70 


I  paid  during  the  same  period 1,774,905  82 

Reinrns  of  premiums  and  expenses 485,784  88 

Total $2,260,690  20 

Hie  company  have  the  following  assets,  via. :-« 
Kew  York  city  bank  stocks.  State  stocks,  and  loans  on  State  and 

other  stocks,  drawing  interest $1,274,187  90 

Boode  and  mortgages,  and  real  estate 262,014  27 

DWidends  on  stocks,  interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  other 
loBDS,  sundry  notes,  re  insurance,  and  other  claims  due  the  com- 
pany, estimated  at 76.849  08 

P^mium  notes  and  bills  receivable 1,960,718  89 

Oubinbank 178,922  89 

Total  amount  of  assets $8,737,692  98 
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The  Board  of  Trmtoes  have  resolved  to  pay  an  interest  of  6  per  cent  on  fte 
oatfitanding  certificates  of  profits  to  the  holders  thereof,  or  their  I^al  repreBent** 
tives,  on  and  after  Tuesday,  the  5th  day  of  February  next 

The  trustees,  after  reserving  one  million  of  dollars  of  profits,  ftnrtiier  TOoKvd 
that  all  the  outstanding  certificates  of  the  company,  of  the  issue  of  1853,  and  6Q 
per  cent  of  the  issue  of  1854,  be  redeemed  and  paid  to  the  holders  oo  aod  ate 
Tuesday,  the  5th  day  of  February,  1856,  from  which  date  all  interest  tliefm 
ceases.  The  certificates  to  be  produced  at  the  time  of  payment,  and  canceled  to 
the  extent  paid. 

The  Board  have  also  declared  a  dividend  of  30  per  cent  on  the  net  eunied  jut- 
miums  of  the  company,  for  the  year  ending  3l8t  December,  1855,  for  whidi  Ctt- 
tificates  will  be  issued  on  and  after  Tuesday,  the  5th  day  of  February  next 

The  profits  of  the  company,  actcertained  from  the  1st  July,  1842,  to 
the  let  January,  1865,  for  which  certificates  were  issued,  amount 
to $5,464.190  00 

Additional  profits  from  1st  January,  1866,  to  1st  January,  1866 .. . .  840.760  00 

Total  profits  for  18i years $6,804,96000 

The  certificates  of  1844,  1646, 1846,  1847,  1848, 1849,  1860.  1861, 
and  1852,  and  64  per  cent  of  1858,  have  been  redeemed  by  cash.         4,462,078 10 


Net  earnings  remaining  with  the  company  on  1st  January,  1866 


$1,812,876  80 


STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION,  &c. 


WHrrs  POPUUTioN  of  the  free  and  suvc  states. 

A  correspondent  of  one  of  our  cotcmporaries  has  compiled  the  following  tabk 
from  the  United  States  Census  of  1850.  It  shows  the  relative  white  population 
in  the  several  States,  as  it  was  when  the  census  was  taken  in  1850.  It  wffl  be 
seen,  according  to  this  statement,  that  the  Northern  States  have  more  than  tiriec 
as  many  whites  as  the  Southern,  the  population  of  the  former  exceeding  the  lat- 
ter 7,054,193  :— 

8IJkTK8TA!m. 

Virginia. 894^00 

Kentucky 761,411 

Tennessee 766380 

Mis«»ouri 692jl)0i 

North  Carolina. Mtfif^ 

Georgia 611,671 

Alabama 426»614 

Maryland 417^1 

MiMtdssippi 296^110 

S  uth  Canaina t7ij00S 

LK»ui:»iaDa tiMOl 

Arkimsaa. 16S»lOi 

T«.x«s 1*4^ 

DeUware fU«* 

Florida 4?^ 


FEKX  STATIS. 

New  York. 

8,048.826 

Pennsylvania 

2/268.160 

Obia 

1,966.060 
986.460 

Mansfichusetts  .,*»,*..,»*.. 

977,164 

lUioois. 

846.U34 

Maine 

681.^13 

New  Jersey 

Michigan 

Gonnecticut 

466.6419 
8tf  6.071 
863.099 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

817.466 
818.402 
804.766 

Iowa 

191.881 

Rhode  Island 

143,876 

Oalifiiraia 

91.636 

Totalv 18,288.670 


ToUl 6^184.477 
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wptiurua  OP  wiscoirsui  ur  i8»o  ai»  isih 

We  give  bdow  a  statement  of  the  popalation  of  Wisconsin  in  1850,  according 
to  the  United  States  census,  and  in  1855,  as  taken  by  the  State.  This  table 
shows  an  increase  in  five  years  of  246,718.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  table  that 
nineteen  of  the  counties  in  the  State  have  been  made  since  1850 : — 


Bad  Ax 

Brown 

Buffiilo 

Oalumet 

Obippewa. 

OUirk 

Oolumbia 

Baoe. 

Dodge 

Door 

Douglass 

Dooo 

Food  du  Lac  . . 

Graot 

Oreen 

JowtL 

Jacksoo. . .  , . . . 

Jefferson 

Kowauoee  .... 

Ktoosha. 

La  Crosse 

La  Fayette.... 

La  Poiote 

Manitowoc  . . . . 
Total.    ..\ 


18W. 
1S7 

6,216 

V,748 
615 

V,666 
16,630 
19,138 


13.610 

16,198 

8,666 

9,622 


16.817 


10,734 


11,681 

489 

8,702 


18$§. 

6,868 

4,823 

6,669 

882 

8,681 

888 

882 

17,966 

87.714 

84,640 

789 

886 

1,660 

24,784 

23,176 

14,727 

16.206 

1.098 

26.8^9 

1.109 

12,397 

8,904 

16,064 

447 

13,043 


MarathoQ  . .  • 
Mnrquette.. . 
Milwaukee... 

Monroe. 

Oconto 

Outagamie . . 
Oiaukee . . . . 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Racine 

Richland 

Rock 

St  Croix.... 

Sauk 

Sbawanaw.. . 
Sheboygan... 
Trempeleau.. 
Walworth... 
Washington.. 
Wauke9ha  . . 
Waupaca  . . . 
Waushara.*. . 
Winnebago.  • 


1850. 

608 

8,081 

81,077 


1,261 

14,978 

903 

20,760 

624 

4,371 


8.379 

lV,862 
19.4«6 
19,268 


10,167 


IStf. 

1,427 
14,887 
46,266 

2,407 

1,601 

4,914 
12,973 

1,720 
647 

6,161 
20,673 

6,684 
81,864 

2,040 
1M14 
264 
20,891 
498 
22,668 
18,897 
24.012 

4,487 

6,641 
17.439 


Number  of  deaf  and  dumb,  200 ;  blind,  123 ;  insane,  240. 


806,891       662,109 


POPULATfOff  OF  CHINA. 


The  following  statistics,  relating  to  the  internal  condition  of  China  proper, 
are  taken  from  the  statistical  chart  of  a  new  work  by  Mr.  R.  Montgomery  Martin, 
late  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Treasurer  for  the  colonial,  consular,  and  diplomatic 
serrices  in  China,  and  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  at  Hong  Kong : — 

In  China  proper,  it  appears,  there  are  367,632,907  inhabitants,  and  in  the  de- 
pendencies of  Mantchsoria,  Mongolia,  Turkistan,  Thibet,  &c..  about  40,000,000 — 
miakin^  a  total  of  400,000,000  of  people  under  one  government.  The  population 
on  each  square  mile  is  283,  and  the  area  in  square  miles  is  1,297,999.  The  quan- 
aty  of  land  is  estimated  at  830,820,100  English  acres ;  of  which  141,119,347  are 
aoder  cultivation.  The  land  tax  realizes  27,854,023  taels  of  silver ;  the  salt  i^v- 
^ue,  4,618,834  taels  ;  and  other  duties,  991,092  taels. 

The  total  fixed  revenue  of  the  provinces  is  35,016,023  taels ;  of  which  sum, 
82,445,573  taels,  and  3,428,955  shih  of  rice — a  shih  being  about  160  lbs.  avoir- 
Aipois — are  transmitted  to  the  imperial  treasury,  whilst  5,569,329  taels  remain 
IB  the  provinces.  The  standing  army  and  militia  number  1,232,000  men.  The 
table  from  which  the  above  statistics  are  taken  is  prepared  from  various  authori- 
ties, the  greater  portion  having  been  furnished  in  China,  and  translated  from  the 
official  records. 

•    With  respect  to  the  density  of  the  population,  Dr.  Gutzlaff  and  other  Chinese 
Mbolan  consider  Hia  oensua  to  be  correct     The  population  is  most  dense  aloi^ 
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the  banks  of  great  riTers,  particularly  the  great  Yaog-tye^ai^,  and  the  eatnl 
district  of  the  country  where  the  waters  furnish  larffe  sui>pliea  of  food.  The  twy 
great  fecundity  of  the  Chinese  is  visible  in  the  smauest  village.  The  natural  pro- 
ductions of  the  various  provinces  include  every  description  of  metal,  as  wdl  at  •!- 
meet  every  known  article  of  merchandise. 

POPULATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  RUSSIA. 
There  exist,  according  to  the  most  recent  censuses,  in  the  whole  Bnarian  fiapire 
bat  thirty-four  towns  with  more  than  20.000  inhabitants.   We  give  a  list  of  theR 
towns  after  the  tables  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Almanac  for  1854  : — 


Towns.  Inbsbitiints. 

St.  Petersburg 683,241 


Moscow  , 
Warsaw  . . . . 

Odessa 

Riga 

Tula 

Wilna 

Kieff 

Astrachan  . . 
Woronesh  . , , 
Kiechioew  . . 
8ara|ow . . . . , 

Kasan 

Sevastopol  . . 
NikolBJe., .., 
Berditfchew 
Kieff.) .. . . 
Simbrii^k  , 


(Gov. 


878,800 
167,000 
71,392 
67,906 
64,626 
62,286 
47,424 
44,793 
48,800 
42,618 
42.287 
41,804 
41,166 
89,888 

86,692 
86.4^4 


Year. 
1862 
1850 
1847 
1860 
1849 
1850 
1860 
1842 
1849 
1842 
1849 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1860 

1842 
1861 


Town«. 

Taroslaw 

Tiflia 

Niphnij- Novgorod  ». . 

Kurnk 

Whitebek 

Kaluga 

Cbarkow 

IsDiael  or  Tutshkoow 

Orel 

Cronstadt 

Telev(Oo?.  Orel)... 

CherBon 

Revel 

Min«k 

Tflcanrog 

Pultowa  ....   

Lodsi 


Tor. 

84,9  U 

184t 

80,926 

1848 

80.710 

1849 

80,469 

1849 

29,882 

1881 

£9^80 

1818 

29,896 

1841 

26,248 

1841 

25,680 

1861 

26.120 

1848 

24,840 

1881 

24,888 

1860 

24,041 

1842 

28,602 

184t 

22.472 

184t 

20,071 

1861 

20,000 

1841 

Total  population  of  84  towns 2,176.888 

This  table  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  social  condition  of  Rnssia.  lo 
the  United  States,  for  instance,  a  country  much  newer  than  Russia,  and  with  only 
about  one-third  of  her  population,  there  are  thirty  towns  of  20.000  and  npwardi, 
whose  aggregate  population  is  2,291,609.  This  contrast  shows  how  exclusiTdj 
the  people  of  Russia  are  still  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  how  much  must  be  done 
in  order  to  raise  them  to  a  high  place  in  the  list  of  civilized  nations. 
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RilLROADS  CENTERING  AT  CHICAGO,  ILUNOIS. 

We  have  before  us  the  Chicago  Daily  Press  of  February  16, 1856,  one  of  tk 
ablest  and  best  conducted  commercial  journals  in  the  United  States.  Early  in  Ike 
year  1853.  that  paper  published  an  article  on  the  railroad  system  which  has  Chi- 
cago for  its  center,  and  in  January.  1855.  the  Press  issued  a  more  extended  aii 
elaborate  account  of  what  had  been  accomplished  in  the  comparatively  brief  spaei 
o!  two  years.  So  important  and  astounding  were  the  facts  there  presented,  tkit 
they  attracted  general  attention  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  to  that  vMk 
and  fertQe  portion  of  our  country  known  as  the  "  northwest.''  Its  extent  and  «• 
hanstlcss  agricultural  and  mineral  resources,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  fortVBi 
were  there  made,  were  themes  of  frequent  and  earnest  discoasion  amoi^  afl  iriii 
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Ind'tihfr  intelHgeDoe  and  ^be  enterpriae  to  seek  to  better  thefar  condition  by  emigra- 
tion to  this  land  of  promise. 

In  the  present  nnmber  of  the  Press  we  have  a  "  rammation  "  of  the  scries  above 
referred  to,  from  which  we  condense  for  the  crowded  pages  of  the  Merchant^ 
BHagatine  a  summary  view  of  the  whole,  for  the  information  of  our  readers  at 
borne  and  abroad.  The  figures  tell  more  eloquently  than  we  can  the  story  of 
northwestern  progress. 

The  article  in  the  Press  commences  with  the  roads  entering  Chicago  from  the 
north,  and  taking  the  others  in  their  order,  sweeps  around  those  coming  from  the 
east  It  commences  with  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  which,  as  its 
name  implies,  connects  the  two  places.  Its  length  is  85  miles,  and  runs  through 
the  floorishing  cities  of  Waukegan,  Kenosha,  and  Racine.  This  road  has  been 
but  recently  completed,  and  was  opened  to  Waukegan,  January  1, 1853,  and  to 
Milwaukee,  May  1, 1856.  One  freight  and  three  passenger  trains  leave  Chicago 
daily,  and  the  business  of  the  road  is  constantly  increasing.  Tlie  Kenosha  and 
Beloit  Railroad,  connecting  with  this  road,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  contractors,  who 
are  making  solid  progress  towards  completion.  Another,  the  Racine  and  Missis- 
sippi Raibroad,  has  just  been  opened  to  Delavan,  46  miles  west  of  Racine. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  Fond  du  Lac  Railroad  is  now  in  the  hands  of  able 
and  oicrgetic  men,  and  its  affairs  placed  upon  a  substantial  basis.  The  earnings 
of  this  road  for  1855,  from  passengers,  amounted  to  825,807 ;  from  freight, 
$47,721 ;  showing  the  total  earnings  to  be  $73,528.  The  southern  portion  of  the 
road  was  in  operation  from  Chicago  to  Barrington,  32  miles,  from  January  1st, 
1855,  to  March  1st ;  to  Cary,  38  miles,  from  March  Ist  to  January  23d.  From 
this  time  till  July  11th,  trains  were  discontinued,  to  allow  time  for  change  of 
gauge,  when  the  road  was  opened  to  Woodstock,  52  miles  northwest  from  Chi- 
cago. Two  passenger  and  a  freight  train  leave  Chicago  daily.  The  number  of 
miles  completed  and  in  operation  is  82,  leaving  96  miles  to  complete  it  to  Fond 
dn  Lac,  38  miles  of  which,  from  Woodstock  to  Janesville,  arc  graded.  This  road 
has,  or  will  have,  several  connecting  lines,  viz. :  the  Fond  du  Lac  and  Lake  Supo- 
rior ;  St.  Paul  Branch ;  the  Milwaukee  and  Lacrosse,  and  the  Milwaukee  and 
Missiflsippi  Ridlroads. 

The  tiiird  main  trunk  line  from  Chicago  is  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Railroad, 
which  the  Press  regards  as  the  parent  of  the  western  railroad  system.  It  was 
the  original  intention  to  run  this  road  to  Galena,  but  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  run  their  cars  west  of  Freeport  on  the  Illinois  Central  Road.  The  dis- 
tance to  the  terminus  at  Freeport  is  121  miles.  Our  authority,  the  Press,  gives 
a  table  of  the  receipts  of  this  road  for  each  month  of  the  year  ending  December 
31, 1856.    We  give  the  totals  for  the  year  as  follows : — 

PaawDgera.  Freight.  Mails,  &c  Total. 

$844,421  60  11,401,294  19  126,896  09  12,272,610  78 

The  branches  and  extension  of  this  road  are,  the  Fox  River  Valley  Railroad  ; 
Wisconsin  Central  Railroad ;  Beloit  Branch  of  the  Galena  Railroad ;  Beloit  and 
Madison  Railroad ;  Prairie  du  Chien  and  Lacrosse  Railroad ;  Galena  Air  Line 
Railroad.  The  cars  of  the  last-mentioned  road  are  run  on  the  same  track  as  those 
<m  the  main  line  to  the  Junction,  30  miles,  when  the  road  takes  an  "  air  line  " 
west,  reaching  the  Mississippi  at  Fulton  City,  136  miles  from  Chicago.  This  is 
wrndb,  the  shortest  line  between  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi. 
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The  Chicago,  BarHngton,  and  Qaincy  BaUroad  is  in  all  reapocts  one  of  thswal 
important  roads  from  Chicago.  It  runs  nearly  through  the  center  of  the  Military 
Tract,  which  lies  between  the  Illinois  and  Missiaaippi  Rivers,  conceded  on  all  hands 
to  be  one  of  tho  most  beautiful  and  fertile  sections  of  the  country  that  cm  be 
found  on  the  American  continent.  The  main  line  reaches  the  Mississippi  at  Bo^ 
lington,  210  miles  southwest  from  Chicago,  and  the  Quincy  Branch  at  Qoiocy, 
100  miles  from  Galesburg.  The  difficulty  of  reaching  a  market  has  kept  back  s 
large  proportion  of  this  fine  country  from  settlement ;  but  it  is  now  filling  up  very 
rapidly  with  an  enterprising  and  highly  intelligent  class  of  fanners  from  the  East- 
ern States,  and  if  the  business  of  the  past  year  has  proved  highly  satisfactoiy, 
that  of  future  years  must  be  immensely  productive. 

We  give  the  total  earnings  of  this  road  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 18^, 
as  follows : — 


Freight. 
1810,062  83 


Passengers. 
$482,570  18 


Malls. 
$18,221  48 


TotaL 
$1,226,854  89 


The  number  of  passengers  over  the  road  for  the  same  year  was  288,907. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  freight  transported  on  the  Chicago,  BQ^ 
lington,  and  Quincy  Railroad  in  1855  : — 


Herchandide lbs.  46,929,164 

Sundries 18,409.106 

Furniture 2,460 

Machinery 281,01 8 

CoaL 5,457.070 

Iron 7,668.672 

Lime 248,880 

Oement 69,150 

Btone 1,070,7  86 

Slate 872,000 

Bricks 8,890 

Sash »50 

Ice 20.000 

Wool 846,867 

Hides. 164,800 

Broom  corn 8.874 

Miscellaneous  grain 297,4 1 6 

Wheat bush.  2,218,423 

Corn 1,875.478 

Oats •         524,128 

Kye Ibt.  288.367 

Barley 491,739 

Gra88  and  flax  seed 907,373 

Poutoee 544,477 

The  Quincy  Branch  of  this  road  branches  off  from  the  main  line  at  Galesbmg, 
173  miles  southwest  from  Chicago.  It  runs  thence  southwest  to  Quinqr,  100 
miles,  making  the  whole  distance  between  Chicago  and  Quincy  273  miks.  It 
was  opened  to  Galesburg,  January  3l3t,  1856,  and  the  first  throngfa  pOTnmgm 
from  Quincy  arrived  in  Chicago  on  Friday,  February  1st,  1856.  An  extevioD 
from  Burlington,  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  Railroad,  extends  from  Burlh^tea, 
a  distance  of  220  miles,  to  the  Missouri  River. 

Returning  to  Chicago,  we  have  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad.  B 
furnishes  a  fine  example  of  western  energy  and  enterprise.  It  was  oonmusiced  as 
the  10th  of  April,  1852,  and  completed  and  opened  to  the  traveling  pabUc  onthe 
22d  of  February,  1854.    One  can  scarcely  believe  that  a  railroad,  181  mila  kq( 


Fresh  provision*. Um.  6St,0SO 

Butter 829<5M 

Millfeed 701M7 

Hams. 54N 

Lard 767,141 

Flour 20,000 

Flour bblt.  87,3U 

Salt 17,Wi 

Lime 401 

Flour  barrels. No.  1^ 

Sheep 4S6 

Uor»e» lOS 

OHttle SJll 

Dre 9«ed  hogs Iba.  91,497 

Live  hogs 68,559 

Liquor hXAm,  8,760 

Lumber feet     i9,t38^ 

Shingles No.      80,4M,250 

Lath bundles  lu0,000 

Hwips 19,000 

Posts,  baits,  boopt,  A  spokes  l.SOi 

Wagons IbiL  «9,|00 

Cars No.  107 
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could  be  boilt,  and  well  bailt,  too»  in  the  short  space  of  one  year  ten  months  and 
twelve  dajs.  The  road  follows  down  the  Illinois  to  Pern,  on  the  Illinois  Biver, 
whence  it  sweeps  across  the  country  to  Rook  Island,  on  the  Mississippi.  The 
earnings  of  this  road  for  the  year  ending  December  3l8t,  1855,  have  been  as  foL 
lows : — 


Frvlgbt  MftHs.  Totikl. 

$728,966  26  |570,712  69  |27,660  11,827,0^8  96 

Two  freight  trains  and  three  passeager  trains  pass  orer  the  road  every  day. 
The  western  extension  of  this  road  is  called  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Railroad. 
It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine  to  speak 
•f  the  bridge  which  is  nearly  eompleted,  and  which  is  to  connect  this  road  with 
the  ^)ck  Island  Railroad.  The  eastern  division  of  it  over  the  Slough,  to  connect 
the  Illinois  shore  with  the  island  is  already  completed.  Its  length  is  474  feet 
The  main  stream  is  crossed  by  five  spans  of  250  feet  each,  and  the  turn-table,  , 
making  the  length  of  this  part  of  the  bridge  1,582  feet,  and  the  entire  length  of 
the  structure  is  2,056.  The  draw,  or  turn-table,  is  to  turn  on  the  center  pier,  and 
will  be  open  at  all  times,  except  when  a  train  is  passing.  The  bridge  is  built  on 
the  principle  of  Howe's  patent  truss,  with  the  addition  of  arches.  The  cost  of 
the  wofk  will  be  $250,000.  The  Peoria  and  Bureau  Val'.ey  Railroad,  a  very  im- 
portant branch,  runs  from  Bureau,  14  miles  west  of  Peru,  on  the  Rock  Island 
Bailroad,  to  the  beautiful  city  of  Peoria,  47  miles  south,  on  the  Illinois  River.  It 
has  been  in  operation  since  the  summer  of  1844,  and  is  doing  a  fine  business. 
Trains  are  made  up  regularly  at  Peoria  and  run  direct  to  Chicago.  The  other 
branches,  &c.,  of  the  road  are  the  Peoria  and  Hannibal  Railroad,  and  the  Peoria 
and  Oquawka  Railroad. 

The  Chica^jo,  Alton,  and  St  Louis  Railroad,  the  next  main  line  in  order,  runs  • 
from  Chicago  to  Alton.    The  request  of  the  editors  of  the  Press  to  bo  furnished 
with  figures  representing  the  business  of  the  road,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the 
officers,  was  not  complied  with.    The  Press,  however,  estimates  the  business  at 
some  $600,000. 

The  lUimtis  Central  Railroad  comes  next  in  order.  The  Press,  correctly  we 
think,  regards  this  as  one  of  the  noblest  public  improvements  iit  this  or  any  other 
country.  It  was  a  magnificent  project  to  connect  with  the  great  lakes  and  Upper 
Mississippi  the  L5wer  Mississippi  at  Cairo,  between  which  city  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  the  river  affords  a  safe  navigation  for  the  largest  class  steamers,  and  they 
are  scarcely  ever  interrupted  by  ice ;  and  the  means  and  the  energy  by  which 
that  project  has  been  accomplished,  have  been  alike  comprehensive  and  praise- 
worthy. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1850,  Congress  granted  to  the  State  of  Illinois  al- 
tcmate  sections  of  land  for  six  miles  on  each  side  of  the  line  for  a  railroad  from 
Cairo  to  Dubuque,  with  a  branch  to  Chicago.  By  the  same  law  the  price  of  all 
the  other  lands  within  the  same  distance  from  the  road  was  raised  to  $2  50  per 
acre,  and  although  they  ha<l  been  in  the  market  for  nearly  thirty  years,  they  have 
DOW  all  been  sold  at  that  figure.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  means  the  govern- 
ment made  a  handsome  speculation  on  the  true  Yankee  principle  of  giving  to  a 
customer  liberally  in  order  to  turn  the  more  certainly  "  a  nimble  sixpence."  By 
ibis  grant  the  State  received  2,650,000  acres  of  land,  which,  on  the  lOtb  of  Feb- 
roary,  1851,  were  transferred  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  on  coad^ 
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tioD  that  they  would  build  the  road  within  a  specii'ed  time,  and  when  the 
line,  or  the  Gkdena  and  Chicago  branch  is  completed,  five  per  cent  of  the  groa 
earnings  of  such  line  or  branch  shall  be  paid  to  the  State ;  that  after  the  10th  of 
February,  1857,  seven  per  cent  ol  the  gross  earnings  of  the  companj  shall  be  paid 
to  the  State  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes.  This  rule  first  became  operative  last  aa- 
tumn,  when  the  sum  of  $29,751  59  were  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

The  official  statement  of  the  company  for  the  year  1855  shows  the  following  as 
the  receipts  of  the  road  for  that  year : — 

Passage,  Freight.     Rent  to  other  Coa.     Mallt.  Rents.  TotaL 

1866.       $698,048         |680,984         $106,068         $46,248         $66,828         $1,682,118 

The  main  line  from  Dubuque  to  Cairo,  (454  miles,)  is  all  completed  and  in  op- 
eration. The  Chicago  branch  is  finished  to  Mattoon,  at  the  junction  of  the  Alton 
and  Tcrre  Haute  Road,  172  miles  south  of  Chicago.  The  remaining  distaoce, 
78  miles,  to  Centralia,  112  miles  north  of  Cairo,  where  the  Chicago  branch  leaves 
the  main  line,  is  nearly  all  graded,  and  it  will  be  put  in  running  order  by  the  time 
the  incoming  harvest  is  ready  for  marketing.  Passengers  from  Chicago  for  the 
South  take  the  trains  on  the  Chicago  branch  to  Urbana,  thence  by  the  llliDob 
Great  Western,  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  to  Decatur  on  the  main  line,  and  thence 
south  to  Cairo.  By  this  route  also  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  from  Sandoval 
a  railroad  connection  is  made  with  St.  Louis. 

The  Chicago  and  Fort  Wayne  Railroad,  This  road  will  be  completed  from 
Fort  Wayne  to  Plymouth,  45  miles,  early  this  spring,  (1856.) 

The  Michigan  Southern  and  Northern  Indiana  Railroad  was  the  second  opened 
^  to  Chicago.  That  event  occurred  in  February,  1852.  It  runs  direct  to  Toledo, 
242  miles,  and  to  Monroe,  245  miles.  The  distance  to  Monroe  from  Adrian, 
where  the  road  branches,  is  30  miles.  By  the  roads  On  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  it  has  connections  with  all  the  roads  running  south  and  southeast  throagh 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania ;  and  with  the  New  York  and  Erie  and  the  New  York 
Central  roads,  with  all  the  cities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  On  this  road  four 
passenger,  and  t^  freight  trains  leave  Chicago  daily.  The  total  earnings  of  the 
road  were,  in  1854,  92,158,311 ;  and  in  1855,  $2,595,630.  The  Cincinnati, 
Peru,  and  Chicago  Railroad  is  a  branch  of  this  road.  Its  length  is  seventy 
miles. 

The  Michigan  Central  Railroady  one  of  the  best  managed  and  most  sacceasfiil 
roads  in  the  country,  was  opened  to  Chicago  on  the  21st  of  May,  1852.  With 
the  Canada  Great  Western  Railway,  New  York  Central,  Canandaigua,  and 
Niagara  Falls,  and  New  York  and  Eric  railroads,  it  furnishes  a  great  thorough- 
fare to  the  seaboard.  The  Canada  Grand  Trunk  Railway  is  also  completed  from 
Hamilton  to  Toronto,  and  in  a  year  or  two  will  be  finished  to  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  giving,  after  traversing  Canada,  another  great  line  through  the  State  of 
Maine  to  the  seaboard  at  Portland.  The  earnings  of  this  road  for  the  year  lB5o 
have  been  as  follows : — 


Freight  Mails,  Ac  T^taL 

$4,461,414  80  $1,028,660  16  $490,176  92  $6,980,^41  87 

On  thiB  road  there  are  four  passenger,  and  two  freight  trains  leaving  Chicigo       i 
.daUy. 
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The  New  Albany  and  Salem  Railroad,  entirely  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  is  254 
miles  in  length.  The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1855,  have  been 
as  follows : — 

PnUcht.  Ptumm^en,  Mails.  Total. 

$848,556  84  1846,588  64  $22,020  00  $716,198  78 

IficreaBe  of  last  eix  mooths  of  1866  over  1854 70,866  00 

The  Grfot  Wextern  Railroad  is  now  finished  and  in  operation  from  Naples,  on 
the  Illinois  River,  to  Tolono,  on  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  Qlinois  Central,  a 
distance  of  132  miles.  It  was  the  first  road  completed  in  the  State.  The  total 
length  of  the  road,  when  completed,  will  be  216  miles. 

The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  is  to  mn  from  Illinoitftown,  opposite  St. 
Louis,  to  Cincinnati.  It  is  of  the  wide  or  six-foot  gauge,  and  when  completed, 
will  be  a  truly  magnificent  work.  It  is  finished  from  lUinoistown  entirely  across 
the  State  to  Vincennes,  Indiana,  147  miles.  The  company  intend  to  have  tht 
entire  line  to  Cincinnati  done  within  a  year-and-a-half. 

Oar  authority  for  the  preceding  abstract  gives  a  list  of  11  trunk,  and  23 
branch  and  extension  roads  projected,  or  now  completed,  showing  a  total  of  6,449 
miles.  * 

The  following  list  embraces  the  trunk  roads  and  branches  now  actually  in  op- 
eration which  have  Chicago  as  their  common  focus  : — 

Chicago  and  Mil  wnukie milea  86 

Racine  and  Mi«Ki>«i«i|»pi ^ 46  , 

Chicii»{fi,  8t.  Paul,  anil  Fond  du  Lac 8S 

Oalvna  and  ChicaKu  Uukiu 121 

Fox  Ki^erVailey 8S 

Beloit  Branch  of  the  Qat«na 20 

Beloit  ami  M.idi?^ou '. 17 

Oalrna  Air  LiiMs 186 

Ch«CMgo,  Biiriiuictmi,  and  Quincy 210 

Q  lincy  Branch ,  100 

Chii*H|^>  atHj  R»n-k  Mand 181 

Mii*»ii^ppi  and  Mi^^soiiri,  1  st  Di vii*iou 55 

HMttaippi  and  MiiMotiri,  2d  Divmion 18 

Peoria  and  Bureau  Valley 47 

Peoria  and  Oqua*  ka 44 

Cbica^<S  Alton,  and  St.  Louis 260 

Illimnci  Central 626 

Fort  Wa>OH  and  ChicMgo 20 

Michigan  Soutliern  aiul  Nurtbem  IndiMna.. 242 

Mcunie  Bruoch 80 

Mii'biKan  Central ^. .  282 

>  New  Alt>aay  and  Saleui ^..  284 

Total  milea  of  completed  mad,  10  trnnk  and  1 1  branch  lines 2,988 

Taking  the  sections  and  branches  of  the  above  roads  that  are  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  adding  the  lengths  to  the  last  four  mentioned  in  our  sketch,  which 
ran  east  and  west  through  the  State,  we  find  that  there  are  now  in  actual  opera- 
tion in  the  State  of  Illinois  two  thousand  four  hundrtd  and  ten  miles  of  railroad. 
Four  years  ago  to-day  there  were  only  Dinety-five.  The  world  has  never  before 
seen  so  much  physical  progress  in  so  short  a  period. 

The  total  number  of  trains  which  now  (mid-winter)  arrive  and  depart  from  the 
city  daily  amount  to  fifty-eight  passenger  and  thirty-eight  flreighi  trains— in  aU, 
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ninety-six.  It  is  safe  to  add  from  twelve  to  twenty  per  oent  for  the  number  u 
0oon  as  the  spring  bnsineGB  opens,  so  thai  on  the  1st  of  May  the  number  will  be 
at  least  from  110  to  115. 

With  the  following  synopsis  we  close  onr  abstract  of  the  roads  centering  st 
Chicago : — 

aSNBBAL  SUMVABT. 

Total  Dumber  of  miles  of  raibroad  centering  in  Ohicego  Fsbw  16, 185t..  •  40 

Total  number  of  mile^  nuw  c^>inpleU'd  and  in  operation %.9%l 

Increase  io  four  years,  or  more  tnan  600  roile«  per  year 2,89t 

Total  number  of  milea  projected  tu  be  oompletei  in  from  five  to  eight 

years .•  6,449 

Total  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in  the  State  of  Illinnie 

Feb.  16.  1862,  four  years  ago • H 

Total  number  of  miles  now  iu  operation • 1410 

Increase  in  the  State  in  four  yeard S,S1S 

The  ttital  earnings  of  all  the  railroads  (40  miles)  leading  into  the  city 

during  the  year  1861,  say « $4^.00000 

Total  eamiiigs  of  the  ruads  leading  into  the  city  for  the  Year  1665 16,^99.201  Of 

Increa(«e  in  K>ur  y(*arff,  thirteen-aLd  aauarter  millitos  of  dollars 16,268,201  09 

Total  number  of  tr.iins  arriving  and  cfepartini;  now  (mid-winter)  daily, 

96.    Add  12  to  20  per  cent  when  the  spring  bosineM  opens,  and  tlie 

number  will  be  about 110 

Number  of  points  at  which  the  Chicago  railroads  reach  the  MiMissippi.  8 

Population  of  Ohtcago  iu  18o2 68.^81 

population  of  Ohic^igo  in  18.)%,  or  nearly  150  per  cent  io  three  years ..  •  66^i>9 

Total  receipts  of  ^rnin  at  Oiicago  for  the  ye<ir  1854 bush«  16.S04,4^ 

I'otal  receipts  of  ^raiii  for  1855— increase  about  H^  per  cent 20.487,951 

ToIhI  hhipmeiits  of  grain  from  the  port  of  Chica4;o  for  the  year  1666.  • .  16.66.S.819 

Total  nuiuber  of  bi<«t  iun«lled  in  Chicago  fur  165 1-6 1 63^15 

Total  value  of  the  beef  packed  in  Chicngo  in  1 855 $1,162,420  96 

Receipts  of  lumber  at  the  port  of  Ohicugo  for  1 8h5 feet  826,666,467 

Now  laid  up  in  the  port  of  Chicago— steamers,  propellers,  eail-ves- 

seli«,  etc ••  266 

Total  uufo^jer  of  vesiteU  arriving  in  Chicago  daring  the  last  year 6.410 

The  total  toon^ii^e  of  vewieU  arriving  in  thid  port  fur  1866 tone  1,606,646 

Amount  of  imposts  received  on  foreign  goods  at  tlie  Chicago  eustotn- 

hiiuse.' t29M44  76 

Total  amount  of  capital  inve»te<i  io  manufactures  during  the  year  1866, 

(•howiiig  6:^,076  Ot)0  increMse  over  the  previous  ye-ar 6,266,000  00 

Total  number  of  men  employed  in  manufacturing — increase  in  '66,  6,740  6.740 

Total  vuiue  of  matufactureJ  article:«— iotu-ease  in  1855,  6^.161,491  ....  $11,061,491 
Total  amount  exjieuded  in  improvemeuts,  (utores,  dwellings,  hotels,  A&,) 

— iiicrease  iu  1 855, 1 1 .206 ,:)44 «  6,766,264 


RAILROAD  STOCKS  HELD  BT  FfllLADELPHa. 

From  a  report  mode  to  the  common  council  of  Philadelphia,  ft  a|>pear8  that 
the  consolidated  city  no.v  holds  stock  to  the  amount  of  9d,350,000t  aafoOowa, 
yiz. :— In  the  Penuaylvania  Railroad  Co.,  $5,000,000 ;  North  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Co.,  $1,400,000;  Hcmpfleld  Railroad  Co.,  $600,000;  Snnbary  and  Erie 
Railroad  Co.,  $1 ,200,000 ;  North  Western,  $1,500,000 ;  showing  a  total  as  above 
8tated,  of  oiglit  millions  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  doUara.  The  city  ti  en- 
titled to  receive  six  per  cent  on  all  the  above  subBoripUons,  except  the  $500,006 
subscribed  to  the  PennsylvQj^ia  Railroad  Co.  by  the  District  of  Spring  Garden 
and  the  $500,000  to  the  same  company  by  the  District  of  the  Norttam  IibertM6 
The  certificates  of  loan  for  these  subscriptions  were  iisoed  (with  ooupoiiBaitadied) 
to  the  company,  and  the  interest  upon  them  is  paid  by  the  Qenpa^j,  nptm  thi 
pras^tatioi^.of  the  conpona. 
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ffTiTISTICS  or  STEin  HATIGATIOH. 

The  aoimal  Report  on  Coramcroc  and  Navigation  is  always  an  interesting  doc- 
ument If  carefully  examined  it  will  disclose  many  of  the  springs  of  commerce 
which  we  do  not  find  in  any  other  work.  Looking  over  the  statistics  of  steam 
narration,  we  find  some  interesting  facts.  Steamboat  bnilding,  which,  in  its 
commencement  increased  with  gftat  rapidity,  is  now  very  mach  slackened ;  yet  it 
still  increases  at  a  decided  ratio.  No  steamboats  wwe  enrolled  till  1823,  and 
then  only  fifteen.  Dividing  the  years  since  1825,  into  periods  of  five  years  each, 
we  liave  the  fbllowing  results : — 


eteambnats  balU  from 

Steamboats  built  Prom 

1826  to  1880 

196 

1841  to  1845 

620 

1831  to  1885 

297 

1846  to  18A0 

965 

\S'6e  to  1840 

688 

1861  to  1866 

.      1,296 

If  we  suppose  the  average  life  of  a  steamboat  to  be  about  seven  years,  there  are 
now  in  existence  about  1,700  steamboats.  The  number  in  1851  was  1,500,  show- 
ing a  gradual  increase.  The  steamboat  tonnage  of  the  UnitedStates  is  principal- 
ly enrolled,  or  licensed,  in  the  following  ports,  viz. : — 


Kew  York  . . . 

Pittokurg 

Vew  Orleans.. 

8t  Look 

Detroit 

BnffiOo 

Oincianati  . . . . 
Philadelphia.. 


107.692 
81.896 
62.682 
62.477 
82.180 
88,262 
28,718 
26.262 


LooisFille toe 

Mobile 

Baltimore 

Cleveland 

San  FmnciMo 

Charleston , 

Perth  Amboy,  (N.J.) . 
Booton 


22.680 

20.616 

16,840 

16,012 

14,279 

9.177 

9.114 

8,276 


These  are  the  largo  ports  for  steamboat  navigation.  The  great  divisions  of 
rivers,  lakes,  aod  seaboard,  are  as  follows : — 

Steamboat  tnooai^e  enrolled  on  the  Ohio  river Una  144.478 

Residua  of  the  MiMiiaeippi  Valley 129.050 

Steam  tonnage  of  the  Lakea 106,164 

Steam  tonnage  on  the  AUantie  aeaboard 261,288 

Steam  tonnage  OB  the  Pacific  oouat 14,279 

Aggregate 666,289 

It  win  be  seen  that  the  steamboat  tonn^;e  of  the  Mississippi  Yalley,  including 
that  of  the  Ohio,  amounting  to  273,523  tons,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  entire 
Atlantic  coast 

The  principal  points  for  ihe  buildJog  of  steamboats,  are  Pittsburg,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  Detroit ;  which,  together,  build  more  steamboats  than 
are  bailt  in  all  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  Wherever  boats  may  be  enrolled, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  nearly  all  of  them  are  built  at  Pittsburg,  Cincin- 
nati, and  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  These  ports  built,  in  1854-6,  about  one  hundred 
gteamboats. 

The  ocean  steamboat  building  has  not  increased  so  rapidly  as  was  at  first  anti- 
eipttted.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  ocean  boats  are  immensely  expensive,  not 
nerely  in  bnilding,  bnt  also  in  running,  llie  prices,  therefore,  of  transportation 
are  liigh,  and  thns  the  great  bulk  of  both  passengers  and  freight  take  the  sailing 
packets.  The  ocean  steamers,  however,  will  increase,  and  in  time  take  the  place, 
in  a  great  degree,  of  saitiog  veasab. 
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OPEHriVG  AlfD  CLOSrNG  OF  THE  LEOTGH  CAH ^L. 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 

opening  and  c! 

Losing  of  t] 

lie  Lehigh  Cans] 

daring  the 

past  sixteen  years : — 

Opened.              in<H<e<1. 

OpeiWHi. 

Cln»HL 

1840.... 

Mxrch  24     Derembf-r    6 

1848.... 

March  28 

TVc«nh.r    » 

1841»... 

July     18     D»H»«»mh«>r  17 

1849.... 

March  81 

Dec^thcr  12 

1842.... 

March  SI     N<>vcnih«>r '26 

18fi(^... 
1       185"... 

March  2rt 

D«*ct!iDher  U 

1848.... 

April     9     Der»*mber  22 

March  28 

D»«cwi.h*»r    S 

1844.... 

Marrh  28     D«'C«*ti»h<*r    7 

18S2.... 

March  27 

D^-ceroher   9 

1846.... 

March  26     Decen.Her    4 

1       186JI.... 

March  28 

I)«*c«niher  17 

1846 

April      1     DHCfriib^'r    4 

18M.... 

M4rch27 

D*T<»iiih»»r   2 

1847.... 

March  24     Deceni»)er  10 

1866.... 

April     4 

December    1 

STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE,  &c. 

GRAPE  CrLTURE  AHD  MANUFACTURE  OF  WINE, 

The  cnlture  of  the  grape,  and  the  production  of  wine,  is  destined  to  become  an 
important  branch  of  domestic  industry  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  carried 
on  for  some  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  with  increasing  succesB,  by  Long- 
worth  and  others.  We  have  before  us  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Call,  of 
Retreat,  Thomas  County,  Georgia,  in  reply  to  a  correspondent  who  was  desiroos 
of  knowing  his  process  in  making  wine.  As  the  subject  is  of  some  interest  at 
this  time,  we  quote  all  that  relates  to  the  culture  of  the  grape  and  Mr.  Call's 
method  of  making  wine : — 

Your  grapes  bein^  ripe,  quite  ripe,  cut  the  stems  dose  to  the  bunch,  lay  the 
grapes  on  a  table  in  the  sha<le,  and  pick  off  all  the  rotten,  dry,  and  green  bc'rric*. 
Bunches  that  have  only  a  part,  say  naif  the  berries,  remaining,  should  be  picked 
off  the  stems.  This  done,  crush  or  mash  the  berries  on  the  stems,  till  the  skins  are 
all  broken.  This  may  be  done  with  the  hand  or  with  a  pestk;  in  a  tub  or  troii^ 
taking  care  that  the  seed  be  not  broken  nor  the  stems  of  the  grapes  bmiaed  mate- 
rially, and  pour  all  into  a  vat,  press  out  some  juice,  a  gallon  or  the  like,  and  try 
the  strength  with  Baumis*  Hydrometer  for  simps,  or  that  for  Epsom  salts,  wiD  do. 
If  the  instrument  rises  eight  degrees,  twenty-eight  ounces  of  brown  sugar  may  be 
added  to  every  gallon  of  juice,  which  ia  the  must  for  wine.  This,  if  tiie  sugar  is 
added  after  pressing,  the  sugar  expands  the  juice,  and  there  will  be  only  about 
twenty-two-and-a-half  ounces  in  a  gallon  ;  if  the  instrument  rises  to  nine  degrees, 
add  twenty-five  ounces  to  every  gallon ;  if  to  ten,  add  twenty-and-4hree^uarter 
ounces  to  a  gallon ;  if  to  eleven,  add  eighteen-and  a-half  ounces  to  every  galkm; 
if  to  twelve  degrees,  the  stronircst  I  have  ever  had.  add  fifteen-and-a-qoarter  omioci 
to  every  gallon.  Such  must  will  raise  a  newly-laid  egg  one^^igbth  or  one-seresth 
part  of  its  length  above  the  surface. 

When  your  grapes  are  mashed  and  in  the  vat,  let  it  remain  there  from  six  to 
ten  hours,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  when  it  will  b^in  to  ferment 
and  when  air  bubbles  rise  along  the  staves  of  the  vat,  and  begin  to  rise  throogk 
the  top  or  cap,  draw  off  the  wine  from  the  vat  and  press  the  grapes  withoat  ddaj. 
The  first  fall  of  the  press  gives  much  wine,  and  when  it  nearly  stops  raoning,  nm 
the  beam  and  stir  up  the  cheese  loosely,  and  press,  again  and  again ;  mix  all  the 
wine  in  a  vat,  and  add  the  sugar. 

Observe :  it  is  best  to  add  something  less  than  the  quantity  of  sogar  mmtioiied 
above,  and  more  afterward,  till  you  have  it  of  the  proper  weight,  which  is  krnnre 
when  the  hydrometer  rises  to  sixteen  degrees,  or  rather  more,  say  8ixteeD«ixk»i' 


*  The  grefti  frMbei  lo  the  LeMgk  this  y«sr. 
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quarter ;  if  yon  weigh  nearly  a  gallon  of  rain  water,  and  observe  its  weight,  and 
then  add  a  ^lon  of  must  (juice  and  sugar)  prepared  as  above,  the  must  should 
weigh  12i  per  cent  heavier  than  the  water,  or  indeed  well  or  spring  water  will  do 
to  compare  with.  Wlien  your  must  is  mixed  or  sweetened,  pour  it  into  c&^ks,  and 
fill  to  within  easy  touch  of  the  finger  at  the  bung.  Sit  tne  cask  op  a  frame  to 
ferment.  The  ferment  will  soon  rise  in  the  casks  and  the  scum  run  out,  which 
should  be  moderately  encouraged  by  pouring  in  wine  reserved  for  the  purpose. 
When  the  froth  rises  clear  and  breaks  quick,  nil  in  no  more  to  force  it  to  run  over, 
and  let  the  wine  subside  and  cool  to  a  simmer,  when  lay  on  some  vine  leaves  over 
the  bung  and  fasten  them  down  with  some  small  weight,  which  will  yield  to  the 
pressure  from  within,  and  let  off  the  gas  ;  keep  the  casks  filled  to  witnin  an  inch 
or  an  inch-aml-a-half  of  the  bung ;  when  the  ferment  is  done,  close  the  bung,  and 
bore  a  gimlet  bole  with  a  spike  near  the  bung,  which  should  be  drawn  occasionally 
to  let  out  the  air  or  gas ;  pour  in  more  wine  when  necessary,  till  last  of  October, 
when  taste  the  wine  and  try  its  weight  by  the  hydrometer ;  if  the  instrument  rises 
one-and-a-half  degrees  it  will  do,  if  it  rises  more,  stir  up  the  lees  to  revive  the  fer- 
ment, as  it  is  too  sweet ;  if  the  instrument  sinks  to.O,  or  nearly  so,  it  will  be  right 
to  add  one  or  two  ounces  (according  to  circumstances)  more  of  sugar  to  every 
gallon  of  wine,  and  stir  the  lees,  to  mix  the  sugar  with  the  whole  mass. 

Draw  the  wine  from  the  lees,  when  it  becomes  clear,  in  clear,  cool,  northerly 
weather,  in  November  or  the  1st  of  March,  into  very  clear  vessels,  rinsed  with 
French  brandy  or  boiling  wine ;  when  wine  is  decanted,  it  should  raise  ih^  iio 
etrument  about  one-and-arquarter  degrees,  and  sulphur  the  cask  with  an  inch  or 
two  of  match ;  if  only  one,  use  the  match  more  freely ;  if  more  than  one-and-a- 
qoarter,  do  not  use  the  sulphur.  Beware  that  the  wjne  is  drawn  free  from  the 
lees.  I  draw  through  a  leather  pipe,  three  feet  long,  to  keep  the  wine  free  from 
air,  and  sometimes  in  November,  and  again  in  March — and  again  in  November 
and  March.  This  year  I  drew  my  wine  from  tierces  into  pipes  in  June  or  begin- 
ning of  July 

CULTITATIOir  OF  OZfBBS  OR  BASKET  WILLOW. 

We  alluded  to  the  cultivation  of  the  basket  willow  a  year  or  two  since,  and 
published  in  the  Merchants^  Magazine  a  communication  from  Watson  G.  IIay.nes, 
who  had  some  experience  in  its  production.  The  subject  is  again  attracting  at- 
tention, as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  article,  which  we  find  in  the  Ecening 
Post,  credited  to  the  Savannah  Journal,    That  print  says : — 

The  cultivation  of  the  oziers,  or  basket  willow,  is  claiming  attention  in  this 
country,  and  is  destined  to  become  a  profitable  product,  as  it  can  be  raised  upon 
a  soil  of  little  or  no  use  for  any  other  purpose.  As  an  article  of  import,  it  is  the 
source  of  extensive  revenue.  It  has  abeady  been  introduced  into  Georgia,  and 
we  are  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  has  had  the  experiment  tried,  that  it  can  be 
profitably  raised  here. 

Hitherto  the  labor  and  expense  of  peeling  the  willow  for  manufacturing  pur- 

res  has  been  a  drawback,  but  this  difficulty  has  now  been  remedied.  Mr.  George 
Colby,  of  Jonesville,  Vermont,  has  invented  an  efiective  machine,  worth  9200, 
ot  one-horse  power,  by  which  the  labor  is  ahnost  entirely  done  away  with. 

It  can  be  peeled  by  machinery  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  per  ton,  and 
fhe  whole  cost  of  raising  and  oeeling  a  ton  not  exceeding  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars ; 
it  will  sell  for  one  hundred  ana  fifty  doUars,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the 
market  can  be  supplied  so  as  to  reduce  the  price,  and  it  will  never  be  reduced  so 
that  it  will  not  pay  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other  farm  crop.  The  amount  an- 
nually imported  into  this  countnr  from  France  and  Ckrmany  is  variously  stated 
to  be  from  five  to  six  millions  of  dollars'  worth. 

At  present.  New  York  monopolizes  the  whole  willow  trade ;  but  they  will  find 
a  ready  market  when  offered  in  any  city  in  the  Union.  In  St  Louis  and  all  the 
Western  cities  they  are  worth  ten  cents  per  pound  more  than  in  the  Eastern  cities. 
Two  or  three  tons  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  average  yield  per  acre,  in  good  sit* 
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vatioQg  and  with  proper  cultivation.    After  the  second  year  they  wiU  geDcnDj 
•hade  the  ^ound,  so  that  they  require  no  cultivation. 

Willows  can  be  cut  any  time  after  the  leaves  faJl,  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell 
In  the  spring.  The  bark  makes  good  mulching  for  fruit  trees.  It  contains  a  large 
amount  of  potash. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  COCHINEAL  OF  C08IMERCB. 

The  French,  according  to  the  Scientific  American,  are  now  cultivating  tk 
cochineal  successfully  in  Algeria.  This  insect,  originally,  belongs  to  old  Mexico, 
from  which  country  it  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Spaniards.  Its  use  if 
to  dye  a  scarlet  color  on  silk  and  wool,  and  it  has  entirely  superseded  the  old 
Vermes.  This  insect  is  a  bug — the  cactus  amphidia.  In  Mexico  and  Honduru. 
immense  fields  of  cactus  are  cultivated.  Every  pound  of  cochineal  is  composed  of 
about  70,000  insects. 

The  cochineal  secretes  a  white,  cotton-like  substance,  which  envelops  it  on  the 
plant  it  lives  on.  There  is  nothing  more  simple  than  the  way  the  harvest  is 
made.  The  insects  are  made  to  fall  into  a  basin  by  means  of  a  doll  knife,  and  nt 
then  plunged  fbr  a  few  minutes  into  a  vessel  of  boiling  water,  and  are  afterwardi 
placed  on  a  sieve  and  exposed  to  the  snn  for  a  day-and-a-half. 

The  insects  are  then  completely  dried,  and  look  like  little  wrinkled  weeds  of 
a  purplish  grey  color.  It  is  in  this  state  that  they  become  ao  article  of  wo- 
chandise. 

To  dye  a  scariet  on  wool,  the  cochineal  is  ground  fine,  and  boiled  with  cream  of 
tartar  and  the  chloride  of  tin,  in  a  kettle  for  five  minutes,  then  the  wool  Is  intro- 
duced, and  boiled  for  about  an  hour.  That  beautiful  pigment — carmine — is  made 
of  this  Mexican  bug  boiled  in  a  weak  solution  of  alum,  Uien  strained  through  t 
cloth,  and  the  fine  precipitate  dried  in  cakes. 


BRAMBLE'S  AUTOMATON  FOR  WEI6HW6  GRAIIT. 

•*  An  Old  Miller,"  writing  to  the  editors  of  the  «  Cotton  Plant;'  published  ia 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  thus  describes  the  automaton  grain-weigher  which 
has  lately  been  introduced  into  Baltimore.  The  writer  ranks  it  among  the  great- 
68t  discoveries  of  the  age — as  a  beautiful  conmient  upon  the  ingcimity  of  man. 
He  says : — 

"  Supply  it  with  something  to  weigh,  and  it  will  go  on  continually,  recerve  it, 
weigh  it,  discharge  it,  and  give  the  exact  quantity  in  pounds,  busheb,  oudccb,  or 
tons,  and  besides  all  tiiis  will,  if  desired,  make  out  the  bill,  at  any  given  price  firom 
one  cent  and  upwards.  When  one  draft  is  discharged,  it  readjusts  itself  for  an- 
oUier,  takes  off  and  puts  on  the  pounds  at  the  precise  time  required,  opens  and 
closes  the  supply  gates  at  the  proper  moment,  gives  the  number  and  price  of  budi- 
els  weighed,  and  ul  by  the  power  supplied  by  the  gravity  of  the  article  that  a 
weighed.  Wheat  wiU  have  nothing  to  do  but  get  up  early  in  the  morning,  weigh 
itself  all  day,  and  make  out  its  bill  at  night.  If  any  given  amount  is  reqirired  to 
be  weighed,  without  the  aid  of  clerk  or  attendant,  it  will  weigh  predsdy  that 
amount,  stop  itself,  and  ring  a  bell  to  announce  that  fact,  and,  aTthon^h  it  aceom- 
plisbes  so  many  things,  yet,  upon  an  examination  of  its  mechanical  details,  it  ex- 
cites admiration  on  account  of  its  extreme  simplicity,  and  we  wonder  that  its  hu- 
monious  principles  had  never  been  found  out  before.  Becommendod  by  its  nm- 
plicity,  remarkable  for  its  accuracy,  and  wonderful  in  its  rapidity,  it  must  super 
sede  all  other  modes  of  weighing  grain  and  many  other  articles.  It  is  of  iDcaJca- 
labia  value  to  farmers,  millers,  brewers,  and  all  dealers  in  grain,  seeds,  rice,  shot* 
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salt,  coal,  jbc,  among  whom  it  ha3  already  met  an  enthusiastic  reception.  Through 
eleven  long  years  of  aps  and  downs,  hopes  and  fears,  poverty  and  misfortune,  has 
the  inventor,  with  persevering  energy  and  laborions  experiment,  worked  on  to  at- 
tain his  ideal,  and  noWy  has  he  succeeded.  The  invention  certsunly  deservcB  the 
most  brilliant  success,  and  I  am  sure  cannot  fail  to  attain  it'* 


COMPAESSIHG  THE  BULK  OF  FLOOR. 

The  Albany  Journal  states  that  Louis  Napoleon,  whom  men  began  to  recog- 
nize as  a  Napoleonic  sort  of  man,  in  1853  conceived  'the  idea  that  it  would  be 
practicable  to  compress  flour  so  as  to  diminish  the  bulk,  and  in  that  way  facilitate 
its  transportation,  and  yet  not  injure  its  quality.  In  July  of  that  year,  an  exper- 
iment was  made  by  his  command  to  test  his  views.  Flour,  subjected  to  a  hy- 
draulic pressure  of  300  tons,  was  reduced  in  volume  more  than  24  per  cent.  On 
close  examination,  it  was  found  to  posses  all  the  qualities  it  had  previous  to  its 
violent  treatment.  It  was  then  put  into  zinc  boxc8  and  sealed  up.  At  the  same 
time  other  flour,  manufactured  from  the  same  wheat,  but  not  compressed,  was 
sealed  up.  In  October  thereafter,  several  boxes  containing  both  kinds  of  flour 
were  opened  and  examined.  The  pressed  was  pronounced  to  be  the  best.  Twelve 
months  after  this,  in  October,  1854,  another  examination  took  place,  and  with  the 
same  result  The  two  kinds  were  then  kneaded  into  loaves  and  baked.  In  March, 
1865,  more  of  the  Einc  boxes  were  opened,  and  on  examination  the  loose  flour 
showed  moldiness,  while  the  pressed  was  sweet  and  retained  all  its  qualities.  Made 
into  bread,  same  differences  were  observable.  The  emperor  has  ordered  experi- 
ments to  be  made  at  sea,  as  well  as  on  land.  Men-of-war  are  to  take  out  both 
kinds  of  flour,  and  both  are  to  be  sent  on  a  sea  voyage  to  hot  and  cold  latitudes, 
and  examinations  at^  to  be  made  and  recorded  of  the  influence  of  climate  and 
salt  air  upon  each. 

MiPLB  SUGAR  CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  maple  sugar  crop  of  the  year  1855  is  estimated  by  the  officials  in  Washing- 
ton in  the  agricultural  bureau  at  §2.200,000.  The  large  production  of  the  past 
year  may  be  regarded  as  an  effort  of  the  rural  population  to  remedy  a  deficiency 
in  the  supply  of  this  necessary  article.  Cane  grows  only  in  the  extreme  southern 
latitodes  of  the  United  States.  The  sugar-maple,  however,  flourishes  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabited  sections,  and,  though  the  article  produced  by  it  is 
inferior  to  the  other,  yet,  as  it  requires  but  little  care,  it  is  nmch  cheaper.  Were 
tlie  proper  attention  bestowed,  a  f(»^t  of  sugar  maples  might  be  reared  as  well 
as  a  plantation  of  sugar  cane.  But  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet  would  be 
more  profitable.  This  is  a  leading  product  in  France.  The  Mormons  of  Utah 
have  gone  into  raising  the  sugar  beet,  and  it  would  afford  a  profitable  business  to 
oar  own  farmers.  With  such  an  immense  breadth  of  country,  running  through  so 
amch  variety  of  climate,  we  ought  to  become  a  self-sustaining  nation. 


STATISTICS  OF  ENGUSfl  AJIO  FREJSCH  AGRICULTURE. 

Some  interesting  statistics  relative  to  the  agriculture  of  Prance  and  England 

were  g^vcn  in  a  lecture  delivered  in  Cornwall,  November,  1855,  by  M.  de  la  Tre- 

^nnais.    In  England,  out  of  50,000,000  acres  cultivated,  10,000,000  acres  are 

■own  to  wheat  or  other  cereal  crops,  while  in  France  50,000,000  were  cultivated 
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for  that  parpose.  The  avera^  j^rowth  of  wheat  per  acre  in  Kn^tland  is  4  qw., 
and  in  France  only  1  3-5  qr. ;  while  the  produce  of  English  land  is  about  £3  49. 
per  acre,  and  that  of  French  £1  128.  per  acre.  The  number  of  sheep  grown  in 
each  country  is  about  3.'),000,000,  and  the  wool  produced  abont  60,000  tons ;  but, 
owing  to  the  difference  in  the  acreage,  there  is  something  less  than  one4ind-a-half 
sheep  per  acre  in  England,  and  only  about  one-third  of  a  sheep  per  acre  in  France. 
In  France  there  are  annually  slaughtered  about  4,000,000  of  cattle,  the  average 
weight  of  which  being  two  hundredweight,  while  in  England  there  is  not  half  the 
number  slaughtered^  but  the  average  weight  is  five  hundredweight. 
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DAAI3IARA  VARNISH. 

The  following  article  is  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Pt)lyteehmsches  Centrd- 
blatl,  by  Professor  W.  Minzcl,  and  possesses  no  small  amount  of  interest  for  a 
large  number  of  our  readers  : — 

"  If  dammira  rosin  b3  dissolved  in  cold  oil  of  turpentine,  a  milk-white,  turhid 
varnisli  is  obtained ;  this  turbidity,  however,  does  not  depend  upon  the  incomplete 
solution  of  the  ro^in,  but  rather  to  the  moisture  adherent  to  it  This  moisture, 
as  well  as  the  m  lis^upe  in^lo^3 1  in  the  interior  of  the  rosin,  especially  in  the  white, 
opaq'ie  pieces,  proVic!«^  minv  defects  in  the  varnish,  as  when  it  is  prepared  cold 
this  water  remains  in  it  in  a  finely-divided  state.  When  such  a  varnish  as  this  is 
laid  on.  the  water  contained  in  it,  althouo^h  in  such  small  quantity,  can  neitha 
evaporate  nor  soak  into  the  varnished  object ;  and  thus  these  minute  water-bub- 
bles produce  a  dull,  rough  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  varnish,  so  that  the 
latter  can  n  jver  produce  a  truly  glass-like  coating.  At  every  change  of  temperar 
ture  those  watery  particles  either  expand  or  contract,  until  at  last,  from  frequent 
repetition  of  this  process,  or  in  consequence  of  a  greater  elevation  of  temperature 
than  usual,  the  coat  of  varnish  bursts  or  cracks,  and  falls  off  as  a  scaly  powder. 
In  orvl3r  to  get  rid  of  this  defect  entirely,  the  water  adherent  to  the  rosin  must  be 
completely  removed.  This  is  best  done  by  boiling  the  rosin  with  the  oil  of  tnr- 
pantine  in  an  open  vessel,  as  in  this  case  the  water  inclosed  in  the  rosin  is  dissi- 
pated below  tha  boiling  point  of  the  oil.  The  object  is  equally  attained  when  the 
rosin  is  well  dried  in  a  drying  oven  before  solution,  and  then  dissolved  in  cold  oil 
of  turp3ntine;  if  the  rosm  were  sulBciently  dried,  a  perfectly  clear,  transparent 
varnisa  is  obtained,  p  )sse3sin:^  all  the  properties  of  a  good  varnish ;  this  mode  of 
preparation,  however,  from  its  complicated  nature,  is  not  to  be  recommended  for 
adoption  on  a  large  scale.  If  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  be  added  designedly 
to  a  perfectly  clear  and  well-boiled  varnish,  and  the  whole  is  shaken,  the  btter 
immadiately  acquires  the  turbid  appearance,  aud-  all  the  properties  of  a  bad  var- 
nish. 

*'  In  the  preparation  of  dammara  varnish,  the  author  employs  enameled  cast-iron 
pots,  capable  of  containing  abi>ut  50  pounds  ;  in  these,  25  to  30  pounds  of  vamirii 
may  be  conveniently  prepared.  Toe  dammara  rosin  is  put  into  the  pots  in  a  solid 
state,  (the  powdering  of  the  rosin  is  disadvantageous,  as  when  in  this  state  it 
forms  a  mass  during  the  fusion,  and  the  varnish  thus  generally  acquires  a  color,) 
the  proper  quantity  of  turpentine  (5  parts  to  4  parts  of  rosin)  is  then  poured  to 
it,  and  the  whole  put  upon  the  fire.  As  soon  as  the  boiling  of  the  oil  b^ns,  the 
water  originally  included  in  the  rosin  is  dissipated  in  the  form  of  vapor,  and  the 
rosin  acquires  a  softer  consistence.      When  all  the  water  is  expelled,  and  the  oil 

ior  varnish)  boils  quietly,  the  solution  is  completed,  and  the  vessel  may  be  remond 
rom  the  fire.  A»  long  even  as  traces  of  water  exist  in  the  varnish,  its  boiling  ii 
attended  with  a  bubbling  movement ;  but  as  soon  as  all  the  water  is  got  rid  o( 
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the  varnish  bofta  qnite  qntetly.  That  even  a  very  «mal!  qnantity  of  water  is  suf- 
ficient to  produce  this  bubbling,  may  be  shown  by  blowing  with  the  month  into 
gome  quietly-boiling  varnish,  when  the  mass  immediately  appears  ready  to  boil 
over,  entirely  in  consequence  of  the  slight  moisture  introduced  into  it  by  the 
breath. 

"  When  the  varnish  is  prepared,  it  is  poured  through  a  fine  wire  seive,  and  then 
allowed  to  settle  sufficiently. 

"  By  this  method  two  workmen  in  the  author's  factory  prepare  four  or  five 
hundredweight  of  good  varnish  per  day. 

"  If  it  be  desired  to  give  the  varnish  a  tougher  consistence,  2  or  3  per  cent  of 
good  bleached  linseed-oil  (not  boiled  with  oxide  of  lead)  must  be  added  to  it  be- 
fore boiling.  This  communicates  great  toughness  to  it,  and  it  then  resists  friction, 
Ac,  much  better." 

THE  UKE  SUPERIOR  COPPER  SirSES. 

The  Rochester  Tribune  gives  information  from  a  reliable  source  respecting  the 
produce  of  the  copper  mines  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  during  the  present  year. 
The  total  shipments  for  the  season  are  thus  stated  : — 

Ontonogon  District tons  2,176 

P.irtaife  Lake  Dintrict 846 

Keweenaw  Point  Dietrict 2.2S4 

Showing  a  total  of 6,766 

The  value  of  the  copper  on  the  wharves  on  Lake  Superior,  $440  a  ton ;  total 
product,  82,131,800.  Several  companies  will  make  large  dividends,  whilst  others^ 
but  just  commenced  shipping,  of  course,  will  not.  Most  of  those  who  have  Bhipp3d 
but  little  this  year,  will  have  large  amounts  in  the  spring.  The  increased  ship- 
ments this  year  over  1854  is  about  2,000  tons.  It  is  estimated  the  exports  next 
year  will  be  full  1,500  tons  over  this  year.  The  emperor  of  France  has  had  Mona. 
Rivot,  Professor  of  the  School  of  Mines  in  France,  examining  the  mines  of  Laka 
Superior,  as  the  government  have  been  cut  off  from  their  Russian  supply  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  war. 

The  Profes^r  returned,  taking  with  him  several  tons^  and  satisfied  that  th« 
Lake  Superior  r^ion  could  furnish  an  abundant  supply.  The  American  copp^ 
was  carefully  tested,  and  found  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Russian,  and  very  far 
Boperior  to  the  English.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ordnance,  and  no  in- 
considerable quantities  are  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry,  percussion 
caps,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  articles.  The  superior  tenacity  of  Americaa 
copper  is  a  strong  recommendation  in  its  flavor. 

The  Minnesota  Mine  sold  a  considerable  amount  of  their  last  year's  copper  to 
the  Rothschilds  in  Europe.  It  was  smelted  in  Paris,  and  it  is  a  curious  b^i  that 
it  was  found  to  contain,  besides  the  usual  alloy  of  silver,  a  trace  of  gokl. 


COMHBRCTAL  VALUE  OF  UECHASfGAL  SKILL. 

To  show  how  mechanical  skill  and  labor  add  to  the  value  of  raw  material,  the 
British  Quarterly  Review  gives  this  instructive  calculation : — A  bar  of  iron, 
valued  at  ^5,  worked  into  horse-shoes  is  worth  $10  50 ;  needles,  $355  ;  penknife- 
blades,  $3,285 ;  shirt-buttons,  $29/480  ;  balance^iprings  of  watches,  $260,000. 
Thirty-one  pounds  of  iron  have  been  made  into  wire  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
eleven  miles  in  length,  and  so  fine  was  the  fobric,  that  a  part  of  it  was  converted, 
in  lien  of  horse-hair,  into  a  barrister's  wig. 
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WHAT  MAIUFACTURBS  HAVE  DOVE  FOR  MASSACffOSBITE. 

The  Newark  (New  Jersey)  Adtertiser,  presents  a  gratifying  pictnre  of  the  iD- 
dustrial  progress  of  the  old  "  Bay  State :" — 

"  Tlie  contrast  presented  by  the  recent  census  taken  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  respectively  conveys  a  striking  lesson.  What  it  is  may  be  disputed  by  some ; 
but,  nevertheless,  seems  evident  enough.  Since  1850,  the  gain  in  the  popabtioo 
in  New  York  is  stated  to  be  abont  eight  per  cent,  while  that  of  the  comparative- 
ly densely  populated  State  of  Massachusetts,  with  its  ungrateful  and  long-worn 
soil,  is  about  eighteen  per  cent  I 

"  It  is  to  be  remarked,  moreover,  that  the  increase  in  the  latter  State  occurs 
precisely  where  manufactures  exist,  and  very  much  in  proportion  to  their  amount 
and  flourishing  condition.  Thus,  in  the  old  county  of  Hampshire,  which  is  ahnost 
wholly  a  farming  district,  there  is  actually  a  falling  off  from  the  population  of  ti?c 
years  ago.  This  has  taken  place,  too,  in  the  agricultural  towns  of  that  county ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  manufacturing  ones  show  a  considerable  gain.  The  other 
counties,  as  Worcester  and  Middlesex  counties,  for  example,  present  large  ad- 
vances from  the  previous  census.  This  census  of  Massachusetts  may  be  studied 
by  us  to  advantage,  and  the  instruction  to  be  deriv^  therefrom  will  w;  in  proper 
tion  to  the  details  into  which  the  inquiry  shall  be  pursued. 

"  Th^  general  inferences  from  this  and  other  censuses  are,  that  ooomierce  and 
manufactures  are  the  great  supporters  of  population,  and  population,  usefully  em- 
ployed, IS  confessedly  the  basis  of  a  country's  wealth  and  strength.  Salem  is  the 
oldest  commercial  town  of  that  State ;  and  was  formerly  preeminent  in  the  Ea^ 
India  and  China  trade.  This  has  been  largely  attracted  to  Boston  and  New 
York,  and  its  people  have  followed  in  the  current  of  commerce.  It  has  conse- 
quently diminisned  in  inhabitants,  and  Boston  has  rapidly  increased,  as  is  shown 
by  the  late  enumeration  of  the  city  proper,  and  especially  in  its  beautiful  envirooB, 
into  which  its  surplus  population  has  overflowed. 

'^  Where  manufactures  have  been  established,  as  in  Greenfield,  Lee,  Springfidd, 
Lawrence,  Worcester,  Medford,  Cambridge,  and  many  others,  the  progress  in 

Epulation  has  rivalled  that  of  the  commercial  ports.  But  if  we  look  at  the  strict- 
rural  communities,  in  «ome  instances  a  decline  will  be  remarked,  in  none  more 
m  a  verv  gradual  advance  unless  under  Uie  action  of  some  extraordinary  kN»l 
causes.  We  think  it  will  be  found,  too,  that  wealth  keeps  equal  step  with  popa- 
lation.  To  be  sure,  this  was  all  known  before  ;  but  facts  in  statistical  tables  have 
a  weight  with  many,  who  are  unimprcssable  by  mere  ar^raent.  To  such,  the 
example  of  Massachusetts,  with  its  unpromising  and  limited  territory,  must  be 
highly  interesting  and  satisfactory.  Where  her  soil  is  ^ood,  she  makes  the  most 
of  it ;  where  it  is  rock  or  sand,  she  builds  factories ;  and  if  water  does  not  aboaiMl, 
steam  is  made  to  turn  the  machinery.  On  her  rock-bound  shore  are  indeotatioofi ; 
these  she  converts  to  commercial  marts,  to  ship-yards,  or  fishing  ports.  No  part 
of  her  domain  is  lost  or  m^lected.  Her  sands  are  turned  into  grains  of  gold,  her 
granite  into  houses,  her  rocks  into  precious  stones  or  metals,  and  her  water  inte 
ice  for  export 

What  would  Massachusetts  be  without  her  commerce,  without  her  mamiiho- 
tures,  especially  the  manufacture  of  railroads?  Even  had  she  trusted  to  her 
commerce  only,  her  whole  population  would  not  have  exceeded  at  this  time  that 
of  her  largest  city.  It  would  have  come  to  a  pause  in  our  rural  towns,  and  her 
foreign  trade,  without  a  back  country,  and  without  inhabitants,  instead  of  being 
the  second  in  the  country,  would  have  dwindled  as  that  of  Salem  has.  But  her 
aharp-eyed,  and,  we  may  add,  large-souled  men,  saw  the  crisis  thirty  or  for^  years 
ago,  and  bravely  met  it.  They  built  cotton-mills,  they  built  railroads.  They  did 
not  fold  their  hands,  or  use  them  only  to  hold  the  plough  with.  They  took  hold 
at  the  right  end.  They  created  markets  in  the  manufacturing  towns  for  their 
agriculture,  and  agriculture  thus  started  into  life  and  thrived.  Their  manufiio- 
turcs,  especially  that  of  railroads,  stimulated  commerce,  and  now  Boston  is  whal 
she  is.  Look  at  her ;  as  Webster  said  of  the  State.  She  has  not  sprung  like 
Venice  out  of  the  sea ;  but  rather,  like  the  tutelar  divinity  of  the  ancient,  this 
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modem  Aibeoa  baa  leaped  fW>ra  the  kead  of  intellect,  and  has  been  Bonriabed  and 
matured  by  the  energetic  hand  of  industry.  What  her  own  soil  and  mechanical 
activity  were  unable  to  supply,  she  reached  out  with  her  long  arms  and  attracted 
from  the  West 


HAVDFACTURE  OF  SALT  IH  THE  STATE  OF  VEW  TORI. 
The  Onondaga  Salt  Springs  belong  to  the  State,  and  are  used  by  individuali 
for  their  own  benefit,  subject,  however,  to  a  tax  of  one  cent  per  bushel,  and  certaia 
other  regulations,  which  are  enforced  by  the  Superintendent,  who  \k  appointed  by 
the  government  The  springs  are  located, in  Syracuse,  Salina,  Liverpool,  and 
Geddea,  in  Onondaga  county,  not  far  from  the  line  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  the 
Central  Railroad.  We  have  before  us  an  official  copy  of  the  last  Annual  Report 
of  Yivus  W.  Smith,  Superintendent,  transmitted  to  the  Legislature  February  11, 
1856,  which  was  furnished  to  our  hands  by  Hon.  F.  B.  Spinola,  member  of  the 
State  Assembly.  From  this  Report  we  compile  and  condense  the  subjoined  state- 
ments. It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  amount  of  salt  inspected  in  the  salt  spring 
reservation  in  Onondaga  county,  during  the  year  1855,  was  6,082^85  bushels,  aa 
follows : — 


SAiiT  IKBPIGTSO  AT  THB  ONONDAGA  SALT  8PRUIG8  IN  1855. 


Syracuse  • 
fiAlioa... 
Liverpool . 
Qeddes  . . , 


8olv 

riM 

A|gl6f|BW 

Soltr. 

rioe. 

grouud. 

groaod. 

butbelA. 

2C1.820 

998.459 

622 

68.999 

1.824.900 

104.801 

S,465.76< 

6,888 

869.852 

2.944,797 

16,417 

1,086.691 

•  •  •  • 

1,MS,108 

109,676 

618,445 

.... 

82,059 

710,080 

492,114        6,069,^61         6,010      416^10        6.082,886 

Hie  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  salt  produced  from  the  springs  in 

year  from  1797,  (which  is  the  date  of  the  first  leases  of  lots,)  to  1855  :— 

Bushels. 
26.474 
67.VI28 
42.474 


Data. 
17^7.. 
1798.. 
1799.. 
1800  . 
1801.. 
180*.. 
1808.. 
1804.. 
1806.. 
1806.. 
1807.. 
18118.. 
1.^09.. 
1810.. 
1811.. 
1812.. 
1818.. 
1814.. 
1816.. 
1810.. 


60,000 
62.000 
76.898 
9Q,8H6 
lOO.UOO 
164.071 
12;.'.657 
166.448 
819.618 
128.282 
450000 
2o0,0U0 
221.011 
226.000 
295.216 
822.058 
848.284 


Dmte. 
1817.. 
1818.. 
1819.. 
1820.. 
1821.. 
1822.. 
18-28.. 
1824.. 
1826.. 
1826.. 
1827.. 
1828.. 
18:i9  . 
1880,. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
188».. 
1884.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 


Bushels. 
448,665 
626.U49 
648,874 
468.829 
481.662 
726.988 
816.684 
767,208 
811,028 

988.410 
1.16U.888 
1.29l.2(*0 
1.4X6  446 
1.814.087 
1.662.986 
1.888.646 
1,94H,252 
2.209.867 
1,912,868 


Dste.  Bushels. 

1887 2.161,287 

1888 2.576.088 

1889 2,864.718 

1840 2.622.805 

1841 8.840,769 

1842 2,291.908 

1848 8.127,600 

1844 4.008.664 

1846 8.762.868 

1846 8.888,681 

1847 8.961UM1 

1848 4,787,126 

1849 6,088,869 

I860 4.268,919 

1S61 4.614.117 

1862 4,922.688 

1868 6.4C»4.624 

1864 6,808.847 

1865 6,082,886 


Since  1797  there  have  been  14  superintendents.  William  Stevens  was  appoint- 
ed in  1797,  and  held  the  office  throe  years ;  Sheldon  Logan  held  the  office  in  1801 ; 
Asa  Danforth  from  1802  to  1805 ;  William  Kirkpatrick  in  1806  and  1807,  and 
from  1811  to  1880,  in  all  twenty-one  years ;  T.  H.  Rawson,  Nathan  Stewart,  and 
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John  RiehardsoD  seTerally  occupied  the  post  in  1809, 1810,  and  1811 ;  Ndtemk 
Earle  from  1831  until  1836 ;  Rial  Wnght  from  1836  to  1839,  and  from  1843  to 
1844,  inclusive ;  Thomas  Spencer  for  tlie  years  1840, 1841,  1842  ;  Enodi  Marks 
for  1845,  1846,  1847;  Robert  Gere  from  1848  to  1851,  incIosiTe;  Hervey 
Rhoades  three  years,  1852, 1853, 1854 ;  and  Vivus  W.  Smith  in  1855. 

By  reference  to  the  preceding  tables,  it  will  be  seen  tiiat  the  quantity  of  nit 
inspected  in  1855  exceeds  the  inspection  of  1854  by  279,538  bushels,  lliia  is 
less  than  may  have  been  anticipated,  but  the  deficiency  will  be  found  in  the  items 
of  coarse  salt  The  increase  of  fine  salt  for  the  year  is  516,888  bushels — consid- 
erably more  than  the  average  on  the  whole  amount  for  several  years.  In  conse- 
quence of  an  unprecedented  rainy  season,  the  coarse  salt  crop  is  much  short  of  the 
usual  product.  The  quantity  paying  duties  for  1855  is  498,124  bushels,  sgainst 
734,447  bushels  in  the  year  preceding — a  diminution  of  236,350  bushels,  or  about 
30  per  cent,  notwithstanding  a  considerable  increase  of  covers.  Had  the  coane 
salt  works  yielded  an  ordinary  return,  the  increa.se  in  the  manufacture  for  1855 
would  have  exceeded  500,000  bushels,  a  ratio  considerably  larger  than  the  average 
for  the  past  six  years. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  Superintendent  expresses  his  confidence  in  a  corresponding 
increase  for  many  years  to  come.  He  estimates  the  production  of  the  present 
year  (1856)  at  6,800,000  bushels,  and  within  a  period  of  five  years  he  thinb 
the  manufacture  will  reach  10,000,000  bushels.  Thenceforward,  calcdating 
that  coal  may  ultimately  be  substituted  for  wood  in  the  fine  salt  blocks,  tht 
manufacture  is  only  to  be  limited  by  the  supply  of  brine  that  nmy  be  found  when 
every  part  of  the  valley  which  contains  this  wonderful  provision  of  nature  for 
human  wants  shall  have  been  explored,  and  be  compelled  to  surrender  its  hidden 
treasures,  as  yet  even  but  imperfectly  known  and  appreciated.  The  Superintend- 
ent mentions  as  a  curious  fact,  that  two  or  three  at  Salina  discharge  water  IVeelj 
when  the  pumps  are  at  rest,  which  is  nearly  fresh.  Originally,  salt  was  made 
from  brine  that  measured  scarcely  more  than  45^  or  50^,  but  the  brine  has  beea 
gradually  improving,  until  72°  has  become  the  standard. 

The  salt  business  at  Liverpool  has  been  considerably  stimulated  within  a  few 
years,  so  that  the  quantity  of  salt  passed  inspection  has  risen  from  600,000  borii- 
els  in  1852,  to  1,100,000  in  1855. 

The  price  of  fine  salt  has  been  uniformly  maintained  during  the  season  at  $1  30 
per  barrel.  Solar  opened  at  31  44,  but  in  consequence  of  a  reduced  crop,  roe 
gradually  to  $1  94.  Hard  wood  has  been  worth  at  the  works  during  the  season 
from  34  50  to  35  per  cord,  selling  for  a  short  time  near  the  close  for  36  andevea 
37.  Barrels,  as  usual,  varied  during  the  season,  but  the  average  price  has  been 
about  32  cents.  It  is  understood  that  tlie  Western  markets  were  qTiite  bare  of 
salt  at  the  opening  of  winter,  and  that  the  price  had  risen  in  all  the  principal 
towns.  ' 

According  to  a  statement  of  the  canal  collectors  at  Oswego,  Bufialo,  and  White- 
hall, it  appears  that  the  quantity,  in  bushels,  of  Onondaga  salt  reaching  these 
places  has  been  as  follows  : — 

Otwego.  Buflklo.  WhitehalL  Total  butheliL 

8,089,598  1,947,988  19.482  5.0U7,013 

From  the  foregoing,  it  would  appear  that  nearly  five^ixths  of  the  salt  mana- 
factured  at  the  Onondaga  works  find  a  market  beyond  the  borders  of  the  State. 
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COTTOff  MANUFACTURES  IN  THE  UAITEO  STATES. 

The  report  of  the  Secretarj  of  the  Treasury  contsinfi  some  usefbl  memoranda 
relative  to  cotton  manufactures,  fhmished  by  Hon.  Philip  Allen,  United  States 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  A.  estimates  the  amount  of  cotton  consumed 
in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  August  31,  1855,  at  673,584  bales, 
of  which  80,000  bales  were  consumed  in  Virginia  and  the  States  south  of  it.  It 
is  estimated  that  703,464,764  pounds  of  yam  were  spun  from  cotton  in  England 
during  the  year  ending  January,  1855,  of  which  440,168,431  were  exported,  and 
the  balance  retained  for  home  consumption.  The  quantity  of  yarn  produced  in 
the  United  States  is  stated  at  230,756,000  lbs.  1'he  average  value  of  a  pound 
of  cotton  manufactured  is  28  cents,  making  a  total  for  last  year's  manufacture  of  ' 
$64,406,080.  The  value  of  cotton  manufactures  exported  was  $5,857,181.  The 
imports  of  cotton  manufactures  kept  for  consumption  were  valued  at  $18,385,327. 
The  total  supply  of  cotton  goods  for  domestic  consumption  was  $77,134,226. 
The  average  weight  of  cotton  prints  is  six  yards  to  the  pound.  The  weight  of 
foreign  prints  is  about  the  same.  It  thus  appeai-s  that  the  raw  cotton  necessary 
to  produce  a  yard  of  calico,  or  domestic,  costs  between  one-and-a-half  and  two 
cents.  Twenty-eight  print-works  are  enumerated,  producing  over  three  thousand 
pieces  per  week.  The  average  number  of  cotton  yarns  spun  in  the  United  States 
18  said  to  be  thirty  or  thirty-two.  The  average  number  spun  in  Great  Britain  is 
sixty.  Sixty-one  kinds  of  drugs,  dyes,  and  other  auxiliary  materials  are  used  in  a 
great  cotton  manufacturing  establishment,  of  which  thirty-two  are  of  American 
and  twenty-nine  of  foreign  production. 

PIG.IHOiV  TfilPE  lA  L05D0N. 
The  following  is  given  by  the  Liverpool  Time*  as  the  production,  export,  and 
consumption,  &c.,  with  the  average  price  of  Scotch  pig-iron,  in  Loudon  for  ten 
years: — 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

Ib60 

1861 

1862 

1868 

1864 

1866. 

THE  GOTTON  6IN. 

John  Du  Bois,  of  Greesboro',  Alabama,  in  a  communication  to  the  Scientific 
American,  thus  defends  the  saw  gin  from  some  of  the  wrong  charges  made  against 
it.     He  says : — 

Two  saws  cannot  take  hold  of  the  fiber  of  the  short  staple  cotton  at  the  same 
time,  so  as  to  injure  it,  may  be  ascertained  by  taking  a  single  lobe  of  cotton  and 
placing  it  on  a  saw,  and  turning  it  slowly  by  hand. 

As  respects  the  second  of  the  opinions,  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  cotton 
gin  know   that  there  is  a  constant  counter  circular  motion,  called  the  **  role," 


Shipmento  k.  home 

Stock, 

Avfrage 

Make. 

coDkumpuoD.    3Ut  liecember. 

prices. 

416,000 

890,000 

246,000 

80a.  8d. 

670,000 

666,000 

149,000 

67     8 

6 1 0,000 

679,000 

80.000 

66     4 

6b<i,000 

6«2,0«iO 

98  000 

44     4 

690,000 

678,000 

210,000 

46     6 

696,000 

6»6,000 

270,000 

44     7 

7ttO,000 

680,000 

860,000 

40     1 

776,000 

676,000 

460,000 

46     6 

710,000 

960,000 

210,000 

61     6 

770,000 

860,000 

120,000 

79     6 

720,000 

768,000 

72,000 

69     6 
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cansed  by  the  action  of  tlic  saws  in  takin;^  the  fiber  from  the  seed ;  »o  mnch  of  the 
fiber  as  is  taken  into  the  teeth  at  one  time,  passes  through  the  spaces  in  the  nbs, 
is  immediately  blown  into  the  room,  and  never  retorus.  In  this  eircukr  motioi 
new  fiber  is  condtantly  presented  to  the  action  of  the  saws,  until  the  seed  are 
cleaned,  and  fall  out  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ribs. 

In  defense  of  the  saw  gin,  it  may  be  said  that  it  never  cnts  the  staple  onlfss  it 
is  imperfectly  made  or  badly  regulated  by  those  who  attend  it.  The  fiber  is  so 
easily  separuted  that  if  a  seed  is  held  in  one  hand  and  the  staple  in  the  other,  it 
may  be  pressed  off  with  a  penknife  without  injury.  There  is  on  every  seed  erf 
cotton  one  portion  of  fiber  shorter  than  another.  The  iernorance  of  aomi  in  ref- 
erence to  thif»  peculiarity  in  the  growth  of  cotton,  has  nimished  the  idea  of  the 
saw  gin  cutting  the  staple. 


PEIVKSTLVANIA  S0AP8T0NE. 

An  American  in  London,  in  a  communication  to  the  London  Mining  Journal, 
states  that  the  same  causes  which  contributed  to  the  formation  of  soapetone  in 
Cornwall,  secra  to  have  produced  the  same  result  in  Pennsylvania.     He  says  :— 

"  On  the  banks  of  the  River  Scliuvlkill,  ten  miles  above  Philadelphia,  thegneiv 
which,  alternating  now  and  then  with  mica,  schist,  and  porphyry,  has  prevailed  for 
the  whole  of  that  distance,  is  succeeded  by  an  extensive  tract  of  serpentine.  The 
gneiss  is  much  invaded  by  veins  of  trap  and  granite ;  and,  at  the  junction,  a  great 
dyke  of  granite  shows  itself  crossing  the  river.  It  is  at  this  preciae  spot  that  the 
soapstone,  in  massive,  irn^gular  deposits,  is  seen.  Nodules  of  serpentina  are  ia- 
cluded  in  the  deposit.  The  citizens  of  Philadelphia  have  good  reason  to  remem- 
ber this  soapstone,  since  for  a  long  time  the  doorsteps  of  their  houses  were  inva- 
riably made  from  it.  The  rock  wore  away  more  speedily  than  the  aerpentine^ 
which  protruded  in  hard,  indestructible,  rough  la'ls,  not  very  genial  to  thesolei 
of  one's  shoes.  It  is  now  wholly  replaced  by  m»;role  for  doorsteps ;  but,  for  lining 
furnaces,  where  great  heat  is  to  be  encounterul,  the  soapstone  is  still  extensivelf 
quarried  and  applied.  It  occurs  on  both  sides  of  the  Iliver  Scfauylkiil,  here  800 
loot  wide,  and  on  the  east  side  is  not  less  than  40  feet  thick. 

"  A  singular  fact  attending  the  occurrence  of  this  deposit  may  also  be  here  men- 
tioned. The  soapstone  is  intorpersed  with  little  mxiules  of  iron  pyrites.  The 
portion  of  the  rock  in  which  this  is  most  abundant  wears  off  into  a  sugary  sub- 
stance. On  lx?ing  analyzed  by  a  young  Philadelphian  amateur  chemist,  Theodore 
Band,  this  substance  was  found  to  contain  8  per  cent  of  Epsom  salts,  (sulphate  of 
magnesia.") 

THE  GOPi'ER  MINES  OF  TENNESSEE. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Union  and  American^  who  is  addressing  a  aerioB  of 
letters  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  thus  speaks  of  the  eastern  section  of 
Tennessee : — 

The  copper  fields  of  Tennessee  lie  in  the  Eastern  Division,  and  were  bat  a  few 
jrears  ago  entirely  unknown.  Their  exploration  and  development  are  yet  in  their 
mcipient  state.  Nevertheless  there  have  been  shippe<l  this  yimr  from  all  the  mines 
14,*29I  tons.  It  is  estimated  by  the  able  and  exiKTiencecl  President  of  the  Hi- 
waasee  Mining  Company,  Samuel  F.  Tracy,  of  New  York,  that  if  they  had  a 
branch  railroad  from  the  mines  to  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Railroad,  the 
different  companies  could  have  shipped  29,000  tons.  ITie  Hiwassce  Company 
alone  sold  their  ore  and  copper  in  New  York  for  §150,000,  but  the  cost  of  trane- 
portation  was  65,000.  Much  of  this  enormous  sum  was  paid  for  wagoning,  and 
freight  on  the  Oconee  River,  and  boxing,  which  might  have  been  saved  by  the 
proper  railroad  facilities. 

^  Ihe  copper  ores  of  Tennessee  are  said  to  be  exceedingly  rich,  avera^^  from 
eighteen  to  forty  per  cent— the  general  average  being  eighteen  per  cent.  Tke 
English  ores  are  said  to  yield  an  average  of  eight  per  cent ;  Chili,  twenty;  the 
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Cuban  aboat  fifteen  per  cent.  Tbe  world  prodnees  about  60,000,000  pounds  of 
popper  aonoally.  Of  this  amount,  in  1852,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  produces 
of  ore  and  metal  28,820,000  pounds ;  Chili  exports  18,000,000  pounds ;  and  Cuba 
produces  8,000,000  pounds,  which  she  sends  to  England  for  smelting,  being  destr- 
tute  of  fueL 


TH£  HITRE  UIB8  OF  EGYPT. 

Tischendorf,  in  his  Travels,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Nitre  Lakee^* 
which  supply  a  large  portion  of  the  world  with  an  article  of  commerce  and  coo- 
9iimption  of  no  small  importance : — 

••  In  the  midst  of  this  sandy  waste,  where  uniformity  is  scarcely  interrupted  bt 
grass  or  shrubs,  there  are  extensive  districts  where  nitre  springs  from  the  eartfr 
like  cryatalized  fruits.  One  thinks  he  sees  a  wild  overgrown  with  moss,  weeds, 
and  shrubs,  thickly  covered  with  hoar  frost  And  to  imagine  this  wintry  scene^ 
beneath  the  fervent  heat  of  an  Egyptian  sun  will  give  some  idea  of  the  strange- 
ness of  its  aspect.  The  existence  of  this  nitre  upon  the  sandy  surface  is  caused  by 
the  evaporation  of  the  lake.  According  to  the  quantity  of  nitre  left  behind  by 
the  lake  do  these  fantastic  shapes  assume  either  a  dazzling  white  color  or  are 
more  or  less  tinted  with  the  sober  hue  of  the  sand.  The  nitre  lakes  themselves, 
iiz  in  number,  situated  in  a  spacious  valley  between  two  rows  of  low  sand-hills, 

S resented — at  least  the  three  which  we  visited — a  pleasing  contrast,  in  the  dark 
lue  and  red  colors,  to  the  dull  hues  of  the  sand.  ITie  nitre,  which  forms  a  thitk^ 
crystaKaed  crust  upon  these  shallow  lakes,  is  broken  off  in  large  souare  plates^ 
whidi  are  either  of  a  dirty  white  or  of  a  flesh  color,  or  of  a  deep,  dark  red.  The^ 
fellahs  emploved  upon  this  labor  stand  quite  naked  in  the  water,  furnished  with 
iron  rods.  The  part  which  is  removed  being  speedily  renewed,  the  riches  of  itC 
produce  are  inexnaustible.  It  is  hence  that  nearly  the  wtiole  of  Europe  is  exdxt^ 
fflvely  supplied  with  nitre,  and  this  has  probably  been  the  case  for  ages ;  for  Si- 
card  mentions  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  that  then  36,000  cwt  o€ 
nitre  were  broken  annually  for  the  grand  siguor,  to  whom  it  yields  36  purses.  Bf 
the  side  of  one  of  the  lakes,  piled  in  large  layers,  was  heaped  the  product  of  last 
Week's  labors.  My  companion  had  occasion  to  find  fault  with  the  result  of  thi^ 
work  of  the  villagers — the  sheikh  of  the  village  stood  before  us — he  sharply  ro« 
bvked  him,  and  to  give  the  greater  effect  to  his  words  he  crossed  his  naked  shoul- 
ders two  or  three  times  with  his  whip  of  elephant  skin.  The  sheikh  sprang  aa 
nimbly  as  a  gazelle  into  the  shallow  lakjB  and  received  his  further  instructions  be^ 
yond  arm's  length.  Such  was  the  impressive  discipline  which  even  the  Italian, 
who  was  a  man  of  gentle  manners,  considered  it  necessary  to  adopt  towards  these 
fellahs.  The  plates  of  nitre,  after  undergoing  a  preliminary  cleaning  upon  th0 
banks  of  the  lake,  are  carried  to  the  castle,  where,  by  various  processes,  they  be* 
come  dazzling  iiviiite  powder,  and  in  this  state  it  is  carried  in  targe  quantities  to 
Terranneth. 

QUICKSILTER  MINES  OF  CALIFORIflA. 

Quicksilver,  according  to  the  San  Francisco  Price  CurrerUj  must  always  fornk 
%  most  important  article  of  the  Commerce  of  California.  Her  mines  are  ci4)able  of 
yielding  an  abundance,  and  we  see  no  reason  for  doubting  the  statement  of  the 
Price  Current  and  other  equally  reliable  authorities,  that  were  all  the  known 
mines  in  other  countries  to  fail,  California  alone  could  supply  the  world.  Th6 
liroduction  of  quicksilver  and  its  export  have  been  larger  during  the  year  185$ 
than  any  previous  year  of  which  we  have  any  record.  The  total  shipments  for  the 
yearl8S5  were  28,917  flasks,  of  75  pounds  each,  which,  at  50  cents  per  pounci, 
represent  a  value  of  ^1,084,387  50.  During  the  year  1854  there  were  exported 
20,963  flasks ;  and  during  1853, 18,800  flasks.  The  New  Almaden  Mine,  from 
w^idi  the  ore  is  extracted,  is  situated  in  Santa'  Clara  county. 
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PATKJIT  TABLB  FOR  SHIPS*  CAKIS. 

The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  gives  an  acconnt  of  a  very  ingeniooB  arraogeneDt 
for  the  table  in  the  cabin  of  a  ship,  or  in  any  other  place  where  economy  of  sptoe 
is  a  desideratum.    The  Advertuer  says : — 

"  The  table  has  chairs  upon  each  side,  comfortably  coshioned,  which  are  lo 
placed  that  persons  can  take  their  seats  in  any  of  them  without  disturbing  othm 
already  seated  at  the  table,  and  can  leave  their  seats  with  equal  conveoieDee. 
When  the  table  is  not  required  for  use  as  such,  the  top  folds  back,  as  so  to  leafe 
the  chairs  alone,  facing  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  former  one,  with  apift- 
sage  between  them.  This  invention  is  admirably  adapted  for  vesBels  of  all  8aBi» 
and  particularly  for  steamers.  The  cost  is  but  little  more  than  that  of  tables  now 
used  for  such  places.    The  invention  is  patented/' 
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UYES  OF  AMERICAll  HBRCHAHTS. 

In  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  March,  1856,  (vol.  xzxiv.,  page  316.)  we  gait 
a  part  of  the  preface  to  our  *'  Lives  of  American  Merchants,"  and  In  anotkr 
part  of  the  same  number,  occupied  two  or  three  pages  with  extracts  from  the  do* 
tioes  of  our  cotemporaries  of  the  Evening  Mirror,  New  YoA  Evening  Pott,^ 
Boston  Daily  Times,  and  the  New  York  Daily  News,  The  lastriuuned  notice  tie 
inadvertently  credited  to  the  New  York  Daily  Timss,  We  think  it  right  to  »j 
in  this  place  that,  although  we  have  a  direct  personal  interest  in  the  work  io  qnei' 
tion,  no  egotistical  feeling  induces  as  to  continue  the  insertion  (^  these  opinioBB  of 
the  press.  The  subject  is  one  of  such  permanent  interest  to  the  mercantile  con- 
munity,  that  the  object  of  our  thus  recording  the  views  of  our  ootemporarieB  wil 
in  our  judgment,  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

We  begin  this  month  with  a  notice  from  one  of  oor  religions  joamaii,  m  fri> 

lows: — 

[raoM  THE  vrw  tore  observer.] 

Freeman  Hunt,  the  editor  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine,  the  most  thorongli,  pr 
tient,  and  accurate  compiler  of  statistics  in  our  country,  a  man  who  has  derom 
himself  for  a  long  series  of  years  to  the  preparation  of  matters  which  are  regarded 
as  of  standard  authority,  at  home  and  abroad,  has  now  added  to  the  rest  of  ba 
works  a  large  and  handsome  volume  containing  the  **  Lives  of  American  Mc^ 
chants.''  His  qnali6cations  for  the  preparation  of  such  a  work  as  this  are  aa> 
■         lally  to  .... 


^questionable,  while  it  has  a  value,  espcciallv  to  yonng  men  embarking  in 
tile  life,  scarcely  to  be  over-estimated.  We  have  here  the  portraits  of  a  hi^ 
number  of  the  most  distinguished  American  merchants,  and  such  sketches  of  tkor 
character  as  bring  to  view  the  great  fact  that  industry,  integrity,  and  eDter|im 
rather  than  the  nereditary  possession  of  property,  or  fortuitous  circnmstaimib 
have  been  the  secret  of  the  success  of  those  men  who  have  risen  to  afElnence  aal 
distinction  in  commercial  circles  in  the  United  States.  The  introductory  cmj 
contains  a  large  and  valuable  compilation  of  interesting  matter  in  teference  ta 
trade  and  Commerce  in  diflfcrcnt  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  from  the  pen  of  Gcoifi 
B.  Russell,  LL.  D.,  while  ^e  various  lives  are  written  by  distingoisBed  gCBtloMi 
who  enjoyed  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  subjects,  or  had  the  haXmssmd 
information. 

The  New  York  Herald  has  a  review,  which,  with  extracts  from  the  worii^  9^ 
copies  more  than  two  columns  of  that  joomaL    We  extract  the  introdectoty  i^ 

MMTkBOf  tfaBAf«U>- 
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*   [rBOM  TBB  mW  TOEC  BKEALD.] 

We  know  not  why  the  object  and  plan  of  this  work  should  be  novelties  to  us. 
Beein«?  the  important  part  which  Commerce  has  played  in  the  aggrandizement  of 
empires,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  downwards,  it  seems  singular  that, 
save  in  a  few  solitary  instances,  its  professors  should  have  escaped  the  recording 
pen  of  the  biographer.  The  soldier,  the  statesman,  the  physician,  the  artist,  and 
the  divine,  have  all  received  their  fair  share  of  illustration ;  but  the  merchant,  on 
whose  anxieties  and  toils  the  prosperitv  of  nations  is  based,  has  not  hitherto  been 
deemed  worthy  of  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame.  No  other  people  are,  perhaps, 
to  much  indebted  to  Commerce  for  their  rapid  progress  in  the  elements  of  political 
power  and  material  wealth,  as  those  of  the  United  States.  What  other  countries 
nave  gained  by  the  sword,  and  at  the  cost  of  tears  and  blood,  we  have  accjuired 
by  the  peaceful  operations  of  trade  alone.  With  us,  therefore,  fitly  ori^nates 
that  new  branch  of  biography  which  illustrates  the  talent,  the  industry,  the  per- 
severance, the  liberality,  and  the  patriotism  of  the  men  whose  labors,  if  they  stand 
individually  in  less  bold  relief,  contribute  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  those  of  any 
other  class  to  the  substantial  happiness,  prosperity,  and  greatness  of  a  nation. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  Mr.  Hunt's  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our  biograph- 
ical literature.  To  a  great  commercial  communitv  like  ours,  no  more  valuable  or 
instructive  text-book  can  be  furnished  than  a  collection  of  the  lives  of  those  re- 
markable men  who  have  raised  themselves  from  obscurity  to  wealth  and  distino- 
tioD,  by  the  practice  of  all  those  virtues  which  constitute  the  good  citizen.  The 
story  of  Whittington  has  aroused  the  emulation,  stimulated  the  exertions,  and 
raised  to  eminence  manv  a  London  apprentice.  The  lives  of  our  Lawrences,  As- 
tors,  Chickerings,  Appletons,  Griswolds,  and  Mintums,  will  unquestionably  exer- 
cise the  same  healthful  and  exciting  influence  on  the  minds  of  future  generations, 
and  urge  them  to  imitate  the  energy,  perseverance,  and  self-denial  which  conducted 
all  those  men  to  wealth  and  distinction.  There  is  nothing  which  exerts  on  the 
minds  of  the  young  such  a  powerful  fascination  as  the  study  of  biography.  As  a 
French  writer  well  expresses  it,  it  admits  of  all  the  painting  and  poetry  of  ro- 
mance, but  with  this  capital  difference,  that  our  passions  are  more  keenly  interested 
becaose  the  characters  and  incidents  are  more  agreeable  to  nature,  but  strictly 
true.  The  service  which  Mr.  Hunt  has  rendered  us  by  the  compilation  of  these 
memoirs  cannot  therefore  be  too  highly  appreciated. 

Another  attraction  is  imparted  to  the  collection  by  the  fact  that  the  bio^phies 
are  not  written  by  the  same  hand.  Most  of  them  are  by  persons  distinguished  in 
tbe  different  walks  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  to  whom  personal  acquaintance 
or  aflSnity  of  tastes  with  the  subjects  of  them  rendered  the  task  a  labor  of  love. 

Onr  friend  N.  Parker  Willis,  in  his  "  Idlewild  Evening  Lamp ;  or  Gossip 
0(?er  Books,  Papers,  and  Correspondence,"  in  the  Home^  Journal^  devotes  nearly 
tiuree  columns  to  a  notice  of  the  work,  which  is  interlarded  with  extracts  after 
this  manner : — 

[PEOM  THE  HOME  JOUftNAL.] 

Here  is  a  type  of  our  times — a  new  and  handsome  octavo  by  onr  friend  Free- 
man Hunt,  containing,  not  the  history  of  the  *'  Muses,"  but  the  "  Lives  of  tbe 
Merchants.*'  It  would  not  interest  the  public,  probably,  even  to  know  the  names 
of  the  American  Muses,  (if  they  are  yet  baptized.)  while  nothing  can  read  more 
interestingly  than  the  names  of  the  twenty-one  American  merchants  thus  handed 
over  to  history. 

«  «  «  «  »  »  »# 

Mr.  Hunt,  the  historian  of  our  Helicon  of  Commerce,  is  the  well-known  editor 
of  the  MereharUt*  Magazine,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years  he  has  been  most  in- 
dofltriov^  and  pergevcriuj^ly  en^iged  in  elevating  mercantile  literature.  The 
position  of  his  monthly  review  sufficiently  shows  how  well  he  has  succeeded.  It  is 
now  tbe  highest  authority  upon  all  topics  connected  with  the  statistics  and  inter- 
ests of  trade.  But  the  present  volume,  just  issued,  is  the  b^^ning  of  a  scries  of 
Inograjrfiies  tllat  be  has  long  had  in  contemplation,  in  whicn  he  proposes  to  en- 
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shrine,  in  the  niches  of  honor  which  he  has  been  so  long  establishing  in  oar  coon- 
try's  respect,  the  leading  spirits  of  enterprise  and  probity.  Sach  memoin  ire 
exceedingly  readable  as  well  as  just  and  useful,  and,  elsewherei  we  shall  find  rooB 
to  notice  more  particularly  this  first  volume  of  them. 

[prom  thv  beookltn  kaolk.] 

While  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  most  prominent  in  flcieooe  or  in  \\\a- 
ature,  in  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  as  well  as  the  naval  or  military  professiooi^ 
are  perpetuated  in  history  or  biography,  and  have  been,  as  it  were,  embalmed  £■ 
all  time,  the  individuals  who  have  addressed  themselves  to  the  practical  purwiti 
of  mercantile  and  commercial  industry  have  been  comparatively  neglected.  The 
present,  it  is  understood,  is  the  first  attempt  to  exhibit  the  lives  of  roerchaoU  if 
such,  in  any  country.  The  idea  of  a  "  Commercial  Literature  "  and  a  **  Mereaii- 
tile  Biography,"  undoubtedly  originated  with  Mr.  Hunt,  when  be  establisbed  hii 
magazine  some  sixteen  years  ago.  The  volume  before  us  is  comprised  of  bio- 
graphical sketches — a  portion  of  which  originally  appeared  in  the  pages  of  Hnat'i 
Magazine,  and  which  have  been  revised,  enlarged,  and  collected  in  their  pmeil 
form  by  the  conductor  of  that  work,  which  has  continued  during  that  pmbd  to 
illustrate  in  all  its  varied  departments,  tlic  importance  of  the  mercantile  as  a  dii^ 
tinct  profession ;  the  depository  of  the  most  vital  and  varied  iutereats  of  tie  dst 
tion ;  the  active  and  influential  agent  of  a  considerable  portion  of  its  material  en- 
terprise, as  associated  with  improvement,  trade,  navigation,  and  whatever  bean 
upon  the  great  commercial  and  iodiistrial  affairs  of  the  world,  and  deaerviog  re- 
spect upon  a  like  basis  with  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  other  pfusaitii 
civil  or  military,  connected  with  literature  or  the  sciences. 

The  present  work  constitutes  one  of  the  results  of  the  labors  to  which  we  havi 
alluded,  it  being  the  first  volume  of  a  series,  embracing  those  parts  of  coouaercitl 
history  with  which  the  subjects  of  the  biographies  were  connected. 

•  •««***• 

It  is  not  too  complimentary  to  state  that  the  work  is  a  most  valuable  contribo- 
tion  to  this  department  of  literature,  because  the  subjects  involved  embrace  a 
range  of  facts,  eminently  practical  in  themselves,  and  aside  from  the  ordinary 
scope  of  the  investigations  of  the  mere  scholar,  concerning  the  various  active  en- 
terprises in  which  these  merchants  were  engaged,  whether  relating  to  finance, 
manufactures,  or  navigation.  It  {)resentd  types  of  character  imprest  in  a  grett 
measure  by  the  spirit  of  the  pursuit  to  which  they  are  devoted.  It  nwy  be  men- 
tioned, in  conclusion,  that  the  enterprise  to  which  we  have  adverted,  the  puUicar 
tion  of  the  present  volume,  will  doubtless  tend  to  elevate  and  extend  the  infloenoe 
of  the  mercantile  profession  upon  the  right  ground.  It  is  appropriately  mider 
taken  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  has  attained  the  rank  of  the  *'  Commerciil 
Emporium  "  of  the  Union.  In  this  first  tolume  New  York,  Philadelphia,  B(» 
ton,  Portland,  Salem,  and  Providence,  are  very  fiiirly  represented  in  their  eminent 
merchants  of  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  nnieteeoth 
century.  We  presume,  from  the  generally-conoeded  national  character  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  Magazine,  that  the  subsequent  volume  of  this  series  will  include  the  me- 
moirs of  some  of  the  most  noteworthy  men  of  the  Southern  and  Western  portkns 
of  our  Union,  who  have  given  impulse  to  commercial  enterprise,  or  adorned  atf- 
cantile  life. 


ONE  OF  THE  CURIOSITIES  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  ship  Adelaide  arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York  on  the  ,14th  of  October, 
1855,  from  San  Francisco,  bringing  a  cargo  of  California  wheat,  bailey,  kt^ 
which  paid  a  profit  to  the  shipper  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  dear  of  expCBM^  tie 
wheat  selling  at  an  average  of  about  $2  per  bushel.  The  same  vessel  retamed  to 
the  same  port  from  which  she  brought  the  wheat,  with  1,500  barreis  of  floor. 
Some  would  think  that  19,000  miles  was  a  long  way  to  come  to  mill  I 
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COMBIfillGIAL  JOURNAUSH. 
S.  S.  Barrt,  Esq.,  the  editor  and  proprietOT  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  CommeT' 
cial  OaietUy  calls  our  attention,  in  the  Bubjoined  letter,  to  a  someir hat  novel  plan 
of  sustaining  a  jonraal  in  every  considerable  commercial  and  indnstrial  city  or 
town  in  the  Union.  It  would  seem  that  the  plan  has  proved  snccessfhl  in  Cleve- 
land, and  Mr.  Barry  is  quite  disinterested  in  suggesting  its  disclosure,  for  the 

benefit  of  others  : — 

Clbybland,  O.,  Feb.  S5, 1856. 

Freeman  Hunt,  Esq. — Dear  Sir— I  have  for  some  time  purposed  writing  to 
you,  in  reference  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  merchants  in  this  city,  of  sustaining 
a  paper  devoted  exclusively  to  the  advancement  of  business  interests ;  and  m  the 
pl»n  is  somewhat  novel,  and  has  succeeded  beyond  the  expectation  of  those  direct- 
ly concerned,  perhaps  a  hint  might  be  beneficial  to  other  localities  similarly  situ- 
ated. Every  considerable  wholesale  mart  should  have  a  paper  that  will  give,  in 
a  correct,  simple,  and  intelligible  manner,  market  reports,  statistics,  &c. ;  for  no- 
thing will  accomplish  as  much  towards  increasing  and  giving  character  to  the 
business  of  a  commercial  town,  as  a  reliable  record  of  mercantile  transactions. 
The  plan  referred  to  is  this :  the  names  of  all  the  merchants  and  dealers  within 
the  range  of  territorjr  embraced  by  the  trade  of  this  city — say  a  greater  part  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  &  Michigan — were  obtained,  and  each  individual  likely  to 
become  a  patron  of  either  our  wholesale  dealers,  jobbers,  or  commission  men,  and 
a  copy  of  the  Commercial  Gazette  sent  to  the  same  regularly,  gratis.  Each  party 
who  sends  or  causes  it  to  be  sent  has  his  or  their  card  inserted  conspicuously  at 
the  head  of  such  a  number  of  copies  as  they  pay  for,  so  that  the  party  receiving  it 
will  know  from  whom  it  comes.  The  expense  is  that  of  the  white  paper  and 
presswork  only,  or  about  one-third  of  the  subscription  price.  The  posting,  which 
amounts  to  but  a  few  cents  a  year,  is  paid  by  the  one  receiving  it.  Our  jobbers 
DOW  advertise  but  little  in  any  other  sheet  inasmuch  as  it  readies  all  from  whom 
they  expect  patronage,  making  the  expense  to  them  much  less  than  by  any  other 
method  of  circulating  their  card.  The  dry  goods,  boot  and  shoe,  hardware,  and 
eommtasion  trade  of  this  city,  has  largelv  increased  since  the  establishment  of  this 
medium ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  other  pomts — say  Oswego,  Detroit,  &c. — would  bo 
enentiallv  benefited  by  this  plan. 

Should  such  a  suggestion  seem  to  you  important,  you  might  notice  it  either 
inth  or  without  reference  to  this  paper,  as  your  judgment  mi^t  dictate. 

^  Very  respectfully, 

S.  S.  BARRY. 

The  Commercial  Gazette^  which  is  conducted  with  ability,  affords  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  plan  described  in  the  preceding  communication.  The  Gazette  is  a 
weekly  sheet  devoted  to  market  reports,  monetary  intelligence,  banking,  commer- 
cial statistics,  marine,  local,  and  general  news.  Each  number  contains  a  care* 
IWIy  prepared  review  of  the  grain  and  produce  market  in  Cleveland,  together 
with  a  statistical  review  of  the  dry  goods  and  most  other  branches  of  the  home 
and  foreign  trade.  It  is  printed  on  better  paper  than  that  commonly  used  by  the 
daily  journals,  and  contains  more  matter  than  some  papers  of  larger  dimensions. 


'(MEBCHANTS'  AID  MAHUFACTURERS'  JOURNAL." 
This  journal,  formerly  called  the  "  TVade  Journal"  published  monthly  by  Mr. 
Albert  Palmer,  an  energetic,  enterprising  young  man,  has  a  circulation  of  12,000 
eopies,  exclusively  among  first-class  merchants  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  It  is 
published  in  royal  quarto  form,  and  contains  sixteen  pages  of  six  columns  each. 
Although  designed  as  an  advertising  medium,  twenty-four  columns  are  devoted  to 
miscellaneous  information,  useful  and  interesting  to  the  class  of  readers  for  whom 
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it  18  designed,  besides  a  Price  Current,  Bank-note  last,  and  Counterfeit  Reporter, 
as  an  advertising  vehicle,  for  the  large  mercantile  and  manufacturing  houses  of 
Boston,  New  Tork,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  &c.  It  offers  advantages  which 
scarcely  anj  similar  journal  possesses,  not,  perhaps,  so  much  for  the  number  of 
copies  circulated,  as  from  the  class  of  persons  to  whom  it  is  regularly  forwarded. 


COMMERCIAL  AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA. 

In  another  part  of  the  present  number  of  this  magazine  wc  have  given  a  trans- 
lation of  an  article  in  a  late  number  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Journal,  the  oflScial 
organ  of  the  government,  relating  to  the  Foreign  Commerce  of  Russia  in  1854. 
The  Journal  was  furnished  to  our  hands  by  a  correspondent  residing  at  St.  Peten- 
burg.  We  now  present  our  readers  with  another  translation  from  the  same  jom^ 
nal,  furnished,  as  will  be  seen,  by  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  government  it 
Washington  : — 

DsPARTMicifT  OP  8tatb«  Waibiii«toii,  M«rdi  7,  181 
Frkkman  Hunt,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Jlerehanls*  Afagaxine,  etc: — 

Sir  : — The  inclosed  translation  of  an  article  from  the  St  Petersburg  Jimmd 
of  the  16th  ultimo,  is  communicated  to  you  for  publication,  should  the  same  io 
your  judgment  be  deemed  worthy  a  place  in  your  magazine. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  THOMAS,  AMistant  Becretwy. 
[translation.]* 

The  Northern  Bee,  (Aheille  du  Nord)  in  its  Varieties  of  the  20th  Janniiy, 
old  style,  publishes  an  article  on  railroads  in  Russia.  It  is  characterized  b?  ia- 
terosting  strictures,  relative  both  to  certain  unfavorable  conditions  under  which, 
in  consequence  of  local  customs  peculiar  to  Russian  merchants,  the  external  trade 
of  Russia  labors,  and  to  the  more  useful  directions  to  be  given  to  the  new  liM 
of  railwav. 

After  deploring  the  aversion  of  Russian  merchants  for  every  branch  of  bosiiiai 
carried  on  by  companies,  and  consequently  for  everything  like  association— an 
aversion  so  general  that  brothers  even  inheriting  from  their  father  capital  alredtj 
employed  in  trade,  take  ^ood  care  not  to  continue  business  in  common,  but  make 
haste  to  divide  both  capital  and  business,  in  order  that  each  may  be  at  the  bcMl 
of  a  separate  concern — the  writer  proceeds  to  say : — 

*'  The  division  of  capital,  and  the  comparative  want  of  great  capitalists  amoqf 
merchants  in  Russia,  exert  on  the  expansion  and  the  interests  of  external  trade  ia 
general  an  injurious  influence,  manifested  by  numerous  examples  occurring,  c^ 
dally  in  our  maritime  cities.  Whilst  our  rich  merchants  vield  to  the  necesBity  of 
waiting  for  better  circumstances,  in  order  to  realize  the  sale  of  their  produce,  ti|i 
■mall  traders — who  cannot  command  sufficient  pecuniary  means  to  justiff  tivir 
pursuit  of  a  like  course — are  compelled  to  sell  at  every  sacrifice,  reducing  bj  tiiii 
means  the  price  of  our  produce  below  the  natural  level,  for  the  benefit  of  fore^ 
merchants  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  whole  Russian  Commerce.  A  very  eaif 
way  of  obviating  this  evil  would  be,  that  large  capitalists  should  bay  the  stock  a 
small  traders,  in  order  that  prices  may  be  maintained.  But,  unfortunately,  aad 
through  a  species  of  blind  obstinacy,  these  small  traders  prefer  selling  at  efea 
prices  to  foreign  merchants,  rather  than  dispose  of  their  produce  to  Uieir  owi 
countr3rmen ;  and  this  they  do  for  the  privilege  of  boasting  that  they  soU  thea 
first  handed.  Swayed  in  this  respect  by  a  feeling  of  ridiculous  vanity,  they  lail  to 
appreciate  the  extent  of  evil  which  they  inflict  on  their  country.*' 

Further  on,  and  speaking  of  railroads  and  of  the  salutary  influence  which  ik7 
•  Prom  the  St.  Petcriburg  Jm^mrnl  of  Pebniary  «,  18S8. 
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mre  destined  to  exercise  on  the  development  of  agricoltiire  and  of  the  trade  of  rand 
prodnets  in  Roasia,  the  author  sabjoins : — 

To  our  mind,  the  most  necessary  and  most  osefol  railroads  would  be : — 

1.  Prom  Moscow,  by  Fonla,  Orel,  and  Keursk,  Kharkoff,  Poltava,  and  Kre- 
mentdiong,  to  Odessa,  is  the  line  already  selected  by  the  government,  which  hat 
ordered  ite  survey. 

2.  From  Moscow,  by  Koloniva,  Riazan,  Famboff  or  Morschansk,  as  far  aa 
Saratoff.  »    j  «^  . 

3.  From  Orel,  by  Smolcnsko  to  Vitebsk.  The  last,  connecting  with  Moscow 
and  Odessa,  would  become  a  central  point  for  large  operations  in  wheat,  enriching 
the  governments  of  Orel,  Kalonga,  Fonla,  Voronege,  Keursk,  and  others.  This 
fine  would  enrich  and  develop,  by  an  increase  of  facilities,  the  whole  of  our  trade 
down  the  course  of  Western  Dwina,  which  crosses  Riga,  that  city  which  Cobden, 
in  the  TimeSy  so  justly  calls  the  Russian  Hamburg.  In  constructing  these  roadi 
it  would,  however,  be  indispensable  to  bind  the  companies  that  should  undertake 
them,  by  the  following  conditions  :-^ 

Firstly.  The  improvement  of  navigation  from  Vitebsk  to  Riga,  making  the 
Dwina  navigable,  np  and  down  stream,  for  vessels  and  flat-bottomed  steamers 
daring  the  whole  period  of  navigation. 

Sea>ndly.  All  necessary  works  to  clean  the  Dnieper  so  as  to  make  it  navigable, 
at  least  during  the  rise  of  waters  in  the  spring,  from  Smolensko  to  Orscha,  and 
even  as  &r  as  Rogatcheff.  The  lines  from  Vitebsk  to  Orel  would  then  connect 
with  one  another,  the  Baltic  Sea  through  the  Dwina,  the  Black  Sea  through  the 
Dnieper  and  the  line  from  Moscow  to  Odessa,  and  lastly,  the  Caspian  Sea  through 
the  Oka,  the  road  from  Moscow  to  Saratoff,  and  the  W  olga. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  says : — 

•*  Admitting  only  the  construction  of  the  three  principal  lines  above  indicated, 
we  are  warranted  m  maintaining  that  they  would  open  to  Russia  a  new  career 
of  industrial  and  commercial  development.  ,The  populations  would  prosper, 
throogh  the  circulation  of  the  considerable  sums  which  the  construction  of  the 
roads  would  involve.  A  new  impetus  would  be  given  to  trade.  Lastly,  the  con- 
tinaally  highprice  of  wheat  would  come  down  in  the  governments  of  Mohileff,  of 
Bmolensko,  Vitebsk,  Pskoff,  and  others.  Napoleon  I.  once  said,  •  With  bread 
and  iron  we  may  go  as  far  as  China.'  With  how  much  better  reason  may  we  not 
say,  that  iron  and  steam  would  bring  us  nearer  to  China,  scattering  on  their  way 
both  labor  and  bread !'' 


SUGAR  BROKERS,  OR  OIIIILET  RANGERS. 

HOW  SUGAR  IS  BOUOHT  AND  SOLD  ON  THE  LEVEE,  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

As  the  following  sketch  of  the  modus  operandi  of  buying  and  selling  the  great 
staple  of  Louisiana  will,  perhaps,  be  new  to  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Merchant^ 
Magazine,  we  condense,  from  a  letter  of  J.  A.  Morton  &  Co.,  of  New  Orleans,  a 
graphic  ftod  no  doubt,  accurate  description  of  the  sugar  brokers  or  **  gimlet  rangers," 
•8  they  operate  on  the  sugar  and  molasses  platform  that  lies  on  the  Levee,  at  the 
margin  of  the  Mississippi,  in  what  is  known  aa  the  French  part  of  New  Orleans. 
The  *'  gimlet  rangers,"  as  they  are  called,  are  compliment^  by  the  respectable 
mercantile  firms  as  being  a  very  sharp  and  clever  set  of  fellows.  Happy  and  con- 
tented in  their  sphere,  they  work  on  the  capital  of  others— exposed  to  the  hot, 
broiling  sun  the  whole  day,  they  earn  all  they  gain : — 

Arriving  at  this  mart  you  find  scattered  all  over  hogsheads  of  sugar  and  barrels 
ai  molasses,  and  a  great  number  of  men  with  augers  or  gimlets  undw  their  arms ; 
these  are  known  as  sugar  brokers  or  "  gimlet  rangers,"  as  they  are  calle^.    If  you 
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are  known  as  a  buyer,  they  soon  spy  yon  oat,  and  want  to  know  what  th^  c«| 
•  do  for  you.  Some  of  these  men  arc  Creoles,  of  French  and  American  deBcent^-bj 
Creole,  we  mean  native  of  the  State — and  some  of  them,  by  their  brojrne,  you  <»■ 
cover  to  be  natives  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  Upon  making  known  to  the  first  of  these 
brokers  who  addcsscs  you  that  you  are  in  want  of  a  certain  class  of  sugar,  he  is  flore 
to  tell  you  that  he  has  the  very  article  to  suit  you ;  perhaps  he  will  tell  yoa  it  ii 
contravention,  being  on  the  platform  too  long,  and  must  be  renewed  inunediatdy, 
and  for  that  reason  he  will  sell  at  a  great  sacrifice.  You  go  with  him  to  ezaniiie 
his  lot ;  in  the  meantime,  half  a  dozen  other  brokers  join  at  your  elbow  to  mj 
what  they  have  got — one  has  the  prettiest  lot  on  the  Levee,  just  landed-— dry  as  t 
bone — "  no  bisulphate  process  '* — molasses  won't  run  from  tliem ;  at  this  in^aooe^ 
the  man  whose  train  we  first  started  gets  a  little  excited  and  jealous,  for  fear  yoi 
will  be  too  deeply  interested  in  some  other  lot,  and  he  snaps  at  his  comrades,  say- 
ing, "  Well,  you  will  perhaps  wait  until  1  get  through  with  the  gent,  then  he  is  it 
your  service." 

All  of  this,  however,  is  taken  in  good  part ;  but  there  has  appeared  to  us  at 
times  so  much  officiousness  displayed,  as  to  be  taken  for  anvthing  but  a  joka 
Now,  more  than  one-half  of  these  rangers  are  the  owners  of  the  lots  of  sugar  oo 
the  Levee ;  they  have  become  the  first  purchasers  ;  the  moment  a  steamer  arrivei 
with  sugar,  they  board  her,  take  the  list  of  consignees  and  brand  of  sugars.  Ai 
soon  as  any  portion  of  a  lot  is  landed,  they  immediately  bore  it,  examine  it,  uA 
decide  on  its  value,  search  out  the  broker  or  the  fiactor  to  whom  die  sugar  is  con- 
signed ;  and,  no  matter  how  large  the  lot,  become  the  purchasers,  and  then  dispose 
of  it  as  best  they  can — in  any  number  of  hogsheads,  from  one  up,  grading  the 
price  according  to  the  quality  and  the  customer.  For  lots  of  ten  hogsheads,  tbey 
are  very  well  satisfied  with  one-eighth  of  a  cent  advance.  These  rangers  will  wi 
think  anything  of  turning  over  several  hundred  hogsheads  in  a  day,  so  that  fl  50 
on  a  hogshead  amounts  up  to  a  considerable  sum.  These  rangers  are  backed  by 
men  of  large  capital  and  jacilities,  with  whom  they  have  to  divide  the  gains,  m 
then  when  you  buy  a  lot  of  sugars  you  do  not  know  until  yoa  reoeive  the  bill  ii 
whose  name  the^  stand. 

Of  coarse,  it  is  expected  when  you  purchase  sugars  on  the  Levee  that  yoa  aif 
prepared  to  pay  for  them  when  called  on,  as  sugars  are  distinctly  a  ca^  artide  ia 
this  market.     There  are  two  houses  largely  engaged  in  the  sugar  line  who,  ta 
their  customers  and  city  houses  of  known  credit  and  standing,  after  delivcir  cf 
their  bills,  by  courtesy  wait  eight  or  ten  days  before  calling  for  the  money,  wnid 
Ihey  are  able  to  do  from  large  command  of  capital ;  and  while  this  indulgeiice  if 
a  courtesy,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  great  accommodation  to  the  part^  receivipgit 
For  example,  a  commission  merchant  receiving  orders  from  the  ac^oinin^  Statei 
to  purchase  sugar  and  molasses,  will  not  be  doing  an  extraordinair  businesB  to 
have  orders  to  execute  for  these  articles  alone  in  the  space  of  one  week  in  the  boa- 
ness  season,  to  the  amount  of  $100,000 ;  and  these  orders  will  be  for  the  Dort 
part  without  the  means  to  purchase,  but  promise  to  remit  on  receipt  of  invoice  by 
mail,  and  the  merchant  who  fills  the  orders  wUl  be  lucky  to  get  his  money  m  fiA 
teen  days  ;  so  that  the  indulgence  of  the  sugar  dealers  for  eight  to  ten  days,  it  cm 
be  readily  seen,  is  a  favor  conferred  and  duly  appreciated.     AH  sugar  aiid  mo- 
lasses sold  on  the  Levee  at  first  hands  is  by  the  broker  of  the  factor  ;  lie  ody  a* 
in  round  lots  as  they  are  received  from  tlic  plantation.    To  one  having  an  ower  ta 
execute  only  for  a  lew  hogsheads,  it  is  useless  to  approach  this  broker,  as  he  will 
not  notice  you — therefore  the  gimlet  ranger  becomes  a  very  useful  man  in  hoyiqf 
large  lots,  and  parceling  them  out  as  they  are  wanted,  at  a  small  advance.    Occtr 
sionally,  a  green  buyer  will  make  his  appearance,  who  has  come  frcm  a  long  ^ 
tance  to  buy  sugars ;  he  is  readily  scented  out,  and  the  one  whose  handi  be  Vk 
in,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  him  to  make  from  an  eighth  to  a  half  a  cent  ptf 
pound  more,  on  the  same  sugars,  than  could  have  been  got  out  of  the  old  eooa 
rerhaps  the  day  is  dry,  the  sun  shines  brightly  ;  the  sugars  are  bored  at  the  wa- 
ter, then  at  the  foot,  and  then  at  the  head,  an^  showed  off  to  the  best  advantage 
with  that  nice  skill  and  dexterity  which  the  ranger  knows  so  well  how  to  \fA$ 
into  play. 
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After  the  day  is  nearly  spent,  and  two  or  three  hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar 
well  disposed  of,  the  ranger  will  acknowledge  the  obligation  of  an  invitation  to 
tte  young  merchant  to  dine  at  Victor's,  the  prince  of  the  French  caterers  in  the 
eating  line,  where,  in  addition  to  the  elegant  dinner  accompanied  by  Chateau  La* 
fitte,  they  will  top  off  with  Burgundy,  brought  to  the  table,  the  bottle  lying  in  the 
l^sket  in  a  horizontal  position,  to  prevent  the  incrustation  in  the  bottle  from  long 
age  disturbing  the  liquid  as  it  is  poured  into  the  glass.  Champagne  frozen  in  the 
bottle,  ponce  cafe,  and  Havana  cigars,  end  the  repast ;  and  then  the  time  has  ar- 
rived to  hie  to  the  French  opera.  When  seated  in  a  box,  surrounded  by  lovely 
and  beautiful  Creole  ladies,  elegantly  attired,  our  stranger  listens  to  the  music  of 
the  first  masters  played  and  sang  to  perfection— the  scene  is  enchantment ;  he  is 
too  happy ;  he  retires  to  his  hotel  to  sleep  and  to  dream  of  the  glorious  purchase 
made  that  day.  Nor  was  it  all  a  dream  ;  for  while  his  sugars  are  on  the  way  up 
the  Mississippi  to  his  iar-off  home,  a  fortunate  change  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
market — sugars  largely  advanced,  and  by  the  time  they  reach  their  destination,  he 
realizes  the  benefit  of  it ;  and  thus  may  he  thank  his  stars,  and  the  polite  and 
oonrteous  gimlet  ranger  for  persuading  him  into  a  purchase  that  day,  by  which  he 
§»h  the  flood  of  the  tide  that  leads  to  fortune.  While  perhaps  his  old  fogy  com- 
petitor from  the  same  town,  who  has  visited  this  city  ot^n  and  thinks  he  knows 
everj'thing,  that  is  waiting  in  the  ambush  on  the  sly,  to  fall  in  with  snaps  of  cheap 
sugars,  and  having  missed  the  figure,  has  at  last  to  come  in  at  the  tale  end. 


THE  CINaVNATI  HERCHAKTS*  EXCHANGE. 

The  Cincinnati  Price  Current  thinks,  and  correctly,  the  Merchants'  Exchange 
of  that  city,  is  an  institution  of  which  her  merchants  may  well  be  proud.  The 
i^rice  Current  thus  briefly  pictures  the  animated  aspect  of  affairs  at  the  Ex- 
change during  'Change  hours : — 

'*  It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  spend  an  hour  on  'Change  each  day^  and 
.  witness  the  busy  crowd  of  men  then  assembled ;  on  one  hand  ma^  be  seen  scores 
of  hog-drovers  n-om  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  anxious  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  hog  market,  and  witnessing  the  rise  or  fall  of  pork,  with 
the  most  absorbing  interest.  Here  are  the  flour  dealers,  and  grain  dealers,  and  aS 
tdnds  of  commission  forwarding,  and  importing  merchants,  bankers,  steamboat 
and  railway  agents — millers,  distillers,  and  manufacturers,  both  from  our  own 
city  and  the  surrounding  towns.  Here  also  may  be  seen  leading  provision  deal- 
ers from  New  Orleans,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston ;  and 
from  the  British  provinces ;  and  not  only  do  we  find  representatives  from  Amerir 
can  cities,  but  here  may  be  found  provision  men  and  speculators  from  Liverpool, 
London,  Paris,  Glasgow,  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  all  mixed  up  in  this  busy  throng ; 
driving  barpiins,  filling  up  checks,  negotiating  loans,  exchanging  sentiments,  and 
adjusting  differences.  The  amount  of  merchandise  which  changes  hands  here,  each 
dav,  is  enormous.  The  commercial  news  by  each  steamer  from  Europe  is  made 
Dnblic  on  the  bulletin  boards  qs  soon  as  the  steamer  arrives  at  Halifax  or  New 
York,  if  in  the  day  time.  Special  reporters  are  employed  in  New  York  and  other 
places  to  furnish  all  interesting  commercial  news  by  telegraph.  A  full  and  accu- 
irate  telegraph  report  of  the  New  York  market  for  all  kading  articles,  is  read 
during  'Chaage  hour  each  day." 


THE  WAT  IMPORT  DUTIES  WORK. 
It  18  stated  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  that  Mr.  Alvan  Clark,  recently  received 
from  the  manufacturers.  Chance  Brothers  k  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  a  pair  of  disks 
of  flint  and  crown  glass,  eight  inches  in  diameter,  warranted  first  quality,  and  in- 
Toiced  at  thirty-four  pounds  sterling.  A  portion  of  this  sum  was  in  consideration 
for  the  warranty.    At  the  Boston  custom-house  a  duty  of  fifty-one  dollars  waa 
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levied,  which  Mr.  Clark  paid  without  protest  Now  there  is  no  one  in  this  < 
try  making  or  attempting  to  make  glass  of  this  description,  so  no  one  is  protected 
by  this  duty.  Institutions,  no  matter  what  their  resources,  can  procare  tbor 
telescopes  complete  from  foreign  makers,  duty  free.  Another  point  in  this  case : 
this  glass  is  to  be  wrought  into  a  telescope  for  an  English  astronomer,  so  that  thii 
duty  is  a  direct  protection,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to  the  Elnglish  artist  at  home,  with 
whom  Mr.  Clark  is  in  direct  and  active  competition.  The  tariff  thus  opentei 
a^rainst  American  citizens. 


SOME  SUGGESTIONS  0!V  SOUTUBRff  TRADE. 
The  Independent  publishes  a  communication  from  a  correspondent,  who  is  nid 
by  that  journal  to  be  "  better  acquainted  with  the  South  than  any  other  man  in 
the  United  States,'*  adding,  in  confirmation  of  the  reliability  of  his  soggestioDi^ 
that  there  ''  is  scarcely  a  town  which  he  has  not  visited  many  times,  and  scanseiy 
a  merchant  in  good  standing  with  whom  he  is  not  acquainted."     He  says : — 

<'  The  ambition  that  seems  to  prevail  with  many  New  York  merchants,  sensble 
enough  in  other  respects,  for  sulling  ^oods  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  rate 
men,  in  the  remote  mterior  towns  ana  outof-the-way  counties  of  the  Southern 
States,  1.  e.,  the  northern  and  southwestern  parishes  of  Louisiana,  the  southeast  coast 
of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  to  say  nothing  of  very  many  less  remote,  appeait 
to  all  the  initiated,  who  have  "  seen  the  elephant/'  as  only  an  unaccoon table  m&t- 
uation  for  making  bad  debts.  The  writer  would  suggest,  as  the  resnlt  of  muck 
experience  and  observation,  and  knowledge  of  the  experience  of  others,  that  all 
such  sales  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  gratuitous  contribution  for  bailding  op  and 
improving  Southern  small  towns  and  neighborhoods ;  and  that  after  the  goo^  are 
sold  they  be  quietly  laid  hack,  and  the  value  in  money  deposited  in  the  treasury  of 
the  Home  Missionary  Society,  where  it  would  be  much  more  judiciously  appro- 
priated, saving  the  donors  a  great  deal  of  anxious  care  and  U*ouble,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  annoying  and  profitless  labor.  If  the  head  managers  of  many  of  oar 
New  York  houses  would  spend  one  winter  in  the  South,  and  see  first  the  doBeni 
of  New  York  merchants  and  clerks  who  are  scouring  the  countnr,  looking  after 
jxist  such  debtSj  and  even  a  great  many  of  a  much  better  class ;  and  then  go  m  per 
son  and  see  the  men  at  home  and  the  meagre-looking  places  where  their  goods  ud 
been  bestoiredj  it  would  doubtless  cure  them  of  all  desire  to  pick  up  such  new  cos- 
tomers,  and  save  them  from  an  indefinite  amount  of  bad  debts  in  rature. 

"  If  our  New  York  friends  would  consult  their  maps  more  and  ask  themsehei 
what  they  would  do  with  a  debt  six  or  twelve  months  past  due,  say  thirty  to  fif^ 
miles  off  from  any  leading  thoroughfare,  or  what  they  could  probably  sdl  it  for, 
this  would  doubtless  check  a  gooa  many  in  their  eagerness  to  sell. 

"  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  as  a  standing  rulcy  that  after  Alexandria  and  SllIef^ 
port  there  are  no  towns  in  Louisiana  interior j  in  which  there  are  more  than  two  or 
three  merchants  in  general  business^  oftener  but  one  or  none  at  all,  who  oogbt 
ever  to  be  heard  of  in  New  York — much  less  encouraged  to  buy  there  lor  tSeir 
own  paper.  At  least  three-fourths  of  them  should  be  required  to  rive  drafts  n 
New  Orleans,  as  they  would  have  to  do  if  buying  there.  Nearly  idl  cases  of  re- 
fusal should  be  regarded  as  an  evidence,  not  of  their  independence  and  superior 
credit,  but  rather  that  they  have  not  the  credit  to  enable  them  to  do  it 

"  Another  rule — it  were  proper  to  have  some  respect  for.  A  country  dealer  ii 
Ohio  or  Indiana,  considerea  ordinarily  safe,  with  a  capital  of  two  or  three  tboe* 
.  sand  dollars,  may  be  regarded  quite  as  good  a  risk  as  another  in  Missouri  or 
Louisiana,  with  a  capital  of  ten  to  twelve  thousand  dollars,  for  the  reason  tint 
here  they  sell  on  longer  credit  and  much  larger  amount  in  proportion  to  the  amosnt 
of  capital  invested.  The  winding-up  of  the  business  and  estates  of  deoeesed  p0^ 
sons  proves  this  rule." 
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1* — Harper's  Classical  Library.    12mo.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  admirable  series  of  the  classics  in  our  own  language  has  reached  its  ninth 
volame.  Four  volumes  of  it  are  now  before  us.  We  nave  noticed  the  subsequent 
volumes  in  former  numbers  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine.  We  have  here  the  His- 
tory of  the  Peloponncsian  War,  by  Thucydides,  a  new  and  literal  version  from  the 
text  of  Arnold,  collated  with  Baker,  Goller,  and  Poppo,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Dale ; 
the  Tragedies  of  Sophocles,  in  English  prose,  anew  and  revised  edition,  according  * 
to  the  text  of  Dendorf,  from  the  Oxford  translation ;  Sallust,  Florces,  and  Velleius 
Paterculus,  literally  translated,  with  copious  notes,  and  a  general  index,  by  the 
Rev.  John  S.  Wataon,  M.  A. ;  and  Herodotus,  a  new  and  literal  translation  from 
the  text  of  Bachr,  with  a  geographical  and  general  index  by  Henry  Cary,  M.  A. 
This  collection  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  do  not  understand  the  languages 
in  which  these  works  were  written,  and  scarcely  less  by  those  who  have  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  a  classical  education. 

2. — The  Confidential  Correspondence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  with  his  Brother 
Joseph,  some  time  King  of  Spain.  Selected  and  Translated,  with  Explanatory 
Notes,  from  the  "  Memoires  du  Roi  Joseph."  2  vols.,  12mo.,  pp.  388.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  is,  we  understand,  the  first  published  translation  of  the  letters  and  orders 
of  Napoleon  contained  in  the  French  edition  of  the  Memoirs  of  King  Joseph. 
The  English  translatof  has  not,  it  seems,  curtailed  even  the  most  uninteresting  de- 
tails, but  given  the  reader  whatever  he  wrote  or  dictated.  Napoleon  was  almost 
always  hurried,  but  when  he  gave  himself  time,  wrote  with  great  clearness,  force, 
and  compression.  Few  have  figured  as  largely  in  the  world's  history  as  Napoleon, 
and  so  transcendant  was  his  genius,  as  a  mihtary  chieftain  and  ruler  of  nations, 
that  we  are  all  in  the  habit  of  Napoleonizing  men  who  excel  their  cotcmporaries 
in  any  of  the  great  enterprises  of  life. 

3- — Modem  Pilgrims;  showing  the  Improvements  in  Travel  and  the  Newest 
Methods  of  r^chinjy^  the  Celestial  City.  By  George  Wood,  author  of  "  Peter 
Schlemihil  in  America."  2  vols.,  12mo.,  pp.  792.  Boston  :  Phillips,  Samp- 
son A;  Co. 

These  volumes,  which  are  dedicated  to  Francis  Wayland,  the  distinguished 
President  of  Brown  University,  contain  a  religious  story,  quite  original  and 
unique  in  all  its  parts.  The  plan  of  the  work,  we  are  informed  by  the  author, 
was  suggested  hj  Hawthorne's  inimitable  allegory — "  The  Celestial  Railroad." 
"  Peter  Schlemihil,"  by  the  same  author,  published  some  seven  years  since,  at- 
tracted a  good  deal  of  notice,  and  was  criticised  at  the  time  quite  as  much  as 
LongfeIlow*s  last  poem,  in  this  country  at  least 

4. — ydlis  of  Truro,     By  the  author  of  "  Vara,  or  the  Child  of  Adoption." 

12mo.,  pp.  432.    New  York :  Robert  Carter. 

The  first  story,  "Vara,"  published  in  1854,  has  passed  through  several  editions, 
and  taken  rank  among  the  standard  work  of  its  day,  and  we  predict  equal  success 
for  the  last  production  of  the  same  author.  The  story  is  well  and  simply  told,  and 
the  portrayal  of  character  displays  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  idiosvncrasies  of 
human  nature  in  general  and  particular.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  in- 
siroctive  and  attractive  novels  of  the  day. 

5^ — Lilu  Hdson.     By  Alice  Gray.    12mo.,  pp.  384.    New  York  :  H.  Long  St 

Brothers. 

We  h Jve  not  copied,  in  its  absurd  entireneas,  the  title-page  of  this  book.  As 
A  literary  composition  it  is  utterly  worthless.  The  moral  of  the  work  may  be 
judged  c^  when  we  say  that  no  young  lady  will  be  the  better  for  reading  it. 
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6. — Harper's  Story  Books,  A  Series  of  Narratives,  Dialo^aeB,  and  BiojirapWa, 
for  the  Instruction  and  Entertainment  of  the  Young.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  fourth  volume  of  tliis  series  carries  out  with  marked  fidelity  the  design  d 
the  author,  which  is  to  blend  wholesome  entertainment  with  useful  infonnatioiL 
Althouflfh  written  in  a  simple  and  lucid  style,  so  as  to  briug  them  within  the  com- 
prehension of  all,  they  are  by  no  means  designed  exclusively  for  chUdren.  Iln 
subject  of  one  in  the  present  volume,  entitled  the  "  Harper  EstabUshiiieDt,  or  bow 
the  Story  Books  are  made,"  like  some  others  of  the  series,  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  minds  that  have  attained  to  some  degree  of  maturity  and  are  accustomed  to 
habits  of  careful  and  patient  thought.  The  older  and  the  more  thoughtful  men- 
bers  of  a  family  will  derive  great  instruction  from  its  perusal,  unfolding  m  it  does 
to  the  uninitiated,  the  various  departments  connected  with  the  maniifacture  of 
books,  as  carried  on  by  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  sncoefisful  pablithiof 
houses  in  the  world. 

7. — Jackson  and  New  Orleans.     An  Authentic  Narrative  of  the  Memorabte 
Achievements  of  the  American  Army,  under  General  Jackson,  before  New 
Orleans  in  the  Winter  of  1814-15.     By  Alexander  Walker. 
The  defense  of  New  Orleans  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  complete  and  bril- 
liant in  all  its  parts  and  in  its  results,  in  modem  warfare.     That  victory  affordi 
valuable  lessons  and  glorious  illustrations  of  the  valor  of  our  citizen  soldiers  and 
of  the  genius  of  the  great  chief  and  hero,  whose  lofty  patriotism  was  the  fomitaio 
of  inspiration  from  which  all  engaged  in  the  battle  drew  courage.      OorrectiBg 
errors  in  former  sketches  of  that  campaign,  and  more  fully  detailing  the  circtm- 
stances  and  events  connected  with  it,  Mr.  Walker  has  done  ample  justice  t» 
American  valor  and  patriotism  in  his  apparently  truthful  and  really  vivid  pictoif 
of  that  defense. 

8. — The  Hunters*  Feast;  or  Conversations  Around  the  Camp-Fire.    By  Ca|)i 

Maynb  Reid.  author  of  the  "  Rifle  Rangers,"  "  The  Scalp  Hunters,"  etc. 

12mo.,  pp.  364.     New  York :  De  Witt  &  Davenport 

Captl  Reid  spent  some  years  in  the  "  Far  West,"  sometimes  riding  wildly  with 

the  hunter,  and  sometimes  strolling  quietly  with  the  naturalist,  and  although  he 

does  not  profess  to  excel  in  the  chase,  or  in  the  knowledge  of  natural  history,  hi 

evidently  loves  both,  and  "jots  down  "  scenes  and  events  in  hunter  life  that  will 

interest  men  of  tastes  similar  to  his  own.    There  is  much  scattered  over  the  pai;|a 

of  this  volume  that  will  be  found  attractive  to  the  naturalist  and  to  those  who  km 

adventure.    The  volume  is  illustrated  with  eight  original  designs  from  the  giaver 

of  Mr.  Orr. 

0.— -Tftc  Attache  in  Madrid;  or  Sketches  of  the  Court  of  Isabdia  II.  Trwi- 
lated  from  the  German.  12mo.,  pp.  368.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  k  Ca 
We  have  in  this  volume  a  series  of  rapid  notes,  made  by  a  young  German  dipkv 
mat  in  the  whirl  of  fashion  and  amid  the  agitations  of  political  and  social  revdntioa 
at  Madrid  during  the  recent  changes  there.  The  American  reader,  if  he  docs  not 
accept  the  views  entertained  by  the  author  of  these  sketches,  will,  we  doubt  mrtr 
find  them  amusing  and  instructive,  inasmuch  as  they  present  a  vivid  panorani  of 
the  Spanish  capiUil  at  a  period  of  the  highest  political  excitement,  togetiwr  with 
the  living  and  breathing  notabilities  of  Uie  Court  of  Isabella,  foragn  as  well  li 
domestic. 

10.— ArieZ,  and  other  Poems.  By  W.  W.  Fosdick.  Illustrated  with  derigw  hy 
Dellass.  12mo.,  pp.  316.  New  York :  Bunce  &  Brother. 
A  beautifully  printed  and  finely  illustrated  volume,  which  we  will  not  atteii^ 
to  criticise.  In  the  first  poem,  the  author  ventures  upon  the  coarse  of  ^^^^ 
Ariel,  at  the  point  where  Prospero  parts  with  him.  and  the  rhyme  k  fousdw 
thereupon.  Tne  other  pieces  included  in  this  collection,  though  of  unequal  nerrt» 
evince  a  creditable  degi^  of  poetic  cultivation  and  taste,  and  we  do  not  eDtertm 
a  doubt,  but  that  this,  to  us,  personally  unknown  poet  will  find  many  hearty  ad* 
mirers. 
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II. — Pr^etionl  American  Cookery  and  Domestic  Economy,  Compiled  by  Elueat 
BETH  M.  Hall.  12mo.,  pp.  436.  New  York  and  Auburn  :  Miller,  Orton  & 
Mulligan. 

The  celebrated  Mrs.  Glasse  is  put  to  shame  in  this  capital  collection  of  recipes. 
The  preface  is  excellent,  though,  for  our  part,  we  might  prefer  the  gustatory  poiv 
tioQs  of  these  pleasant  pages.  Why  it  sharpens  one's  appetite  to  see  the  gentle- 
man at  the  hesul  of  chapter  the  first  employed  in  carving,  the  young  lady  looking 
<m  in  evident  admiration  of  the  manly  exploit.  Joking  apart,  it  is  very  necessary 
that  a  man  should  know  how  to  carve.  We  once  heard  a  story  of  a  bungling  ii>- 
dividual  who  sent  an  aged  goose  into  the  lap  of  a  lady.  He  coolly  renmrked — 
"  Pass  that  bird  back,  madam,  if  you  please."  Now,  had  Uiat  insane  individual 
read  Mrs.  Hallos  practical  cookery,  he  never  could  have  committed  such  an  atro- 
cious act  The  best  parts  of  the  book  are  the  hints  on  domestic  economy.  We 
have  no  time  to  go  into  the  merits  of  jams  and  jellies,  leaving  such  matters,  as  we 
do,  to  our  cook ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  book  is  one  which  every 
lady  in  the  land  ought  to  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest. 

12.— The  Widow  Bedott  Papers.    With  an  Introduction  by  Alice  B.  Nkal. 

12mo.,  pp.  402.    New  York  :  Derby  &  Jackson.    Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson 

&  Co. 

The  wonderful  Sale  of  this  book  is  the  best  evidence  of  its  wide  popularity — 
Bome  fifteen  thousand  copies,  as  we  learn,  having  found  an  eager .  market  in  the 
brief  space  of  two  or  three  callendar  months.  The  Bedott  Papers  were  originally 
published  in  "  NeaPs  Saturday  Gazette,"  and  are  now  for  the  first  time  given  to 
the  world  in  a  collected  form.  The  author  possessed  a  ready  and  observing  mind, 
blended  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  these  characteristics  are  apparent 
in  every  page  and  paragraph  of  the  cleverly  drawn  sketches  of  the  "  Widder " 
and  her  associates.  The  engraver  has  caught  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  writer  j 
hence  his  illustrations  are  indeed  and  in  truth  "  pictures  to  match."  The  humor 
ia  wholesome,  and  perfectly  free  from  indelicate  vulgarity. 

13. — The  Private  Correspondence  of  Henry  Clay.  Edited  by  Calvin  Colton, 
LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Public  Economy  in  Trinity  College.  8vo.,  pp.  639.  New 
York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

This  volume  contains  selections  from  the  unpublished  private  correspondence 
of  Mr.  Clay,,  from  the  first  year  of  the  present  century  down  to  1852,  and  forms  a 
sort  of  epistolary  histonr  of  the  private  thoughts,  feelings,  and  views  of  the  great 
American  statesman.  No  public  man  connected  with  the  political  history  of  the 
eoontry  for  so  long  a  period,  wrote  more  or  better  letters  than  Henry  Clay.  They 
are  generally  models  of  epistolary  writing.  Some  of  the  letters  contain  historiciu 
disclosures  of  considerable  interest,  &nd  the  collection,  as  a  whole,  fives  us  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  the  genius  and  character  of  the  writer  than  we  are  likely  to  obtain 
from  any  other  source. 

14* — The  FoyayerSj  or  the  Raid  of  the  Dog  Days.    By  William  Gilmore  Simms, 

Esq.,  12mo.,  pp.  560.    New  York :  J.  S.  Redfield. 

In  this  romance,  the  readers  of  Mr.  Simms'  other  and  similar  works — "  The 
Partisan,"  "  Mellichampe,"  "  Katharine  Walton,"  and  "  The  Scout,"  will  perceive 
that  a  proper  historical  connection  is  maintained,  corresponding  with  the  several 
transitional  periods  of  the  revolutionary  war,  in  South  Carolina.  This,  like  the 
otJber  historical  romances  of  the  author,  illustrates  the  social  condition  of  the 
country,  during  its  early  or  revolutionary  history. 

15. — The  Art' Journal  has  this  month  (February)  three  beautifully-finished  en* 
gravings  from  pictures  and  a  CToup  in  the  Royal  Collections ;  namely, "  The  Wolf 
and  the  Lamb,"  from  Mulready's  famous  painting ;  "  The  Walk  at  Kew,"  from 
Qainsborou^h's  picture ;  and  "  The  Sleeping  Children."  There  are  also  some  ex- 
quisite wood  engravings,  illustrative  of  the  works  of  James  Clark  Hook,  of  An- 
cient Armor,  of  the  Progress  of  Art,  Manufactures,  &c.  The  last  subject  is  also 
elucidated  by  an  interesting  and  instructive  original  article.  Altogetlier,  it  is  an 
excellent  number. 
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16^— The  Lost  Hunter.    A  Tale  of  Early  Times,    pp.462.    New  Toik:  Daly 

&  Jackson. 

For  the  "  Hiawatha  "  lovers  of  Indian  literature,  this  work  will  have  a  grett 
charm.  He  introduces  his  book  not  with  a  preface,  bat  an  apologr.  Now,  t 
good  book  needs  neither  preface  nor  apology,  and  the  author  nad  better  Ymm 
.launched  on  the  sea  of  puDlic  opinion  without  hanging  out  a  flafr  of  tmoe.  Hie 
idea  of  an  apology  for  writing  a  book !  Why  write  at  all,  if  yoa  have  to  craw 
the  pardon  of  the  public  for  employing  printers?  The  book  has  promise  m  it; 
but  we  would  advise  the  author  to  use  tne  simple  Saxon  words,  ana  not  wrap  np 
a  good  idea  in  a  cloud  of  metaphor. 

17. — Ovr  Cousin  Veronka ;  or  Scenes  and  Adventures  over  the  Blue  Ridge. 
By  Mary  P^lizabeth  Wormelky.  12mo.,  pp.  437.  New  York  :  Bunce  k 
Brother. 

Miss  Wormclcy's  books  will,  we  predict,  be  far  more  extensively  read  tbaa 
"  Queechy,"  or  the  "  Wide,  Wide  World."  She  reminds  us  more  of  Jane  AustiB 
than  of  any  other  female  living  writer.  "  Our  Cousin  Veronica  "  is  a  channing 
story — one  that  will  be  welcome  to  home  and  heart — ay,  and  to  hearth,  too.  when 
the  many  flimsy  productions  of  the  day  shall  be  laid  on  the  shelves  of  old  book 
stores. 

18. — The  Cranhf^rry  and  its  Culture.    By  B.  Eastwood.     Blnstrated  by  J.  B. 

Orr.    pp.  120.    New  York  :  Saxton  &  Co. 

All  that  can  possibly  be  known  respecting  the  cultivation  of  the  cranberrjr  wiD 
be  found  in  the  book.  At  this  time  tnousands  of  speculators  are  turning  their  st- 
tcntion  to  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new."  We  advise  all  who  wish  to  relish  their 
turkeys  and  replenish  their  pockets,  to  buy  the  very  practical  book  of  Mr.  East- 
wood. It  shfuld  be  added,  that  Mr.  Eastwood  wrote  under  the  signature  of 
"  Septimus  "  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 

\9.—The  Curse  of  the  Village,  and  the  Happiness  qf  being  Rick,  Two  Tales.  By 
Hendrik  Conciekce.  pp.  125.  Baltimore :  Murphy  &  Co. 
A  story  from  the  Flemish,  and  one  which  will  win  its  way  to  every  loving 
heart.  Such  a  story  as  this  demands  more  than  a  passing  criticism.  It  must  be 
read.  There  are  pa^isages  in  the  book  equal  to  anythmg  in  Dickens ;  and  for 
comic  humor  nothing  surpasses  Dame  Smet.  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  book 
in  which  there  is  displayed  so  much  force  of  character  with  so  much  felicity  of 
expression. 

20. — Geoffrey  Moncton;   or  the  Faithless  Guardian.      By  SusAincA  MooDn. 

pp.  362.     New  York  :  De  Witt  &  Davenoort. 

Mrs.  Moodie  is  too  well  and  too  favorably  known  to  fame  to  need  any  coiih 
mendation  from  us.  Her  "  Roughing  in  the  Bush  "  stamped  her  not  on:y  as  a 
true  woman,  but  a  true  and  sterling  writer ;  and  this  book  will  sustain  her  repu- 
tation. Mrs.  Moodie  dips  her  pen  into  the  actualities  of  life — ^makes,  in  fact,  her 
heart  her  inkstand,  and  draws  character  to  the  life. 

21. — The  Creole  Orjhans ;  or  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Southern  Life,    A  Tale 
of  Louisiana.     By  James  S.  Peacocke,  M.  D.    pp.  365.    New  York  :  Derby 
&  Jackson. 
This  book  is  full  of  pictures  of  the  Tom  Cringle  kind,  and  there  are  some  par 

sages  of  wonderful  pictorial  power.     The  stories  of  negro  life  in  Louisiana  are 

unsurpassed  in  their  wonderful  truthfulness.    This  book  has  only  to  be  read  to  be 

admii^. 

22. — Elements  of  Psychology.     By  Victor  Cousix.     pp.  568.     New  York: 

Ivison  &  Phinney. 

Of  course,  all  thinkers  know  this  book.  It  is  by  far  the  best  edition  of  Cmoin 
which  has  appeared  in  this  or  in  any  other  country.  The  introduction,  by  Dr. 
Henry,  is  a  masterpiece  of  writing.  The  publisher  has  done  good  service  to  Bter 
ature  by  issuing  this  volume  in  such  excellent  style. 
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23. — Afmf  Lee;  or  Witlioat  and  Within,     pp.  376.     Bj  the  author  of  "  Our 

Parish."    Boston  :  Brown,  Bazin  &  Co. 

Amy  Lee  h  a  touching  story,  well  written,  and  abounding  in  incident  The 
father  of  the  heroine  dies  from  opium  eating,  and,  thrown  friendless  on  the  world, 
she  procures  employment  as  a  scnool  teacher.  Of  course,  no  narrative  of  this  kind 
could  be  complete  without  its  love  passages,  and  Amy  Lee  endures  its  disappoint- 
ments and  enjoys  its  hopes.  Under  many  difficulties  she  works  bravely  on,  becomes 
an  authoress,  and,  contrary  to  usual  custom,  the  last  chapter  closes  with  Amy  Lee 
still  in  a  state  of  single  blessedness. 

24. — A  Faren  Tragedy,  and  nther  Tales.  By  Grace  Greenwood,  author  of 
"  Haps  and  Mishaps  of  a  Tour  in  Europe,"  "  Greenwood  Leaves,"  Ac.  12mo., 
pp.  343.    Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

Besides  "  A  Forest  Tragedy  or  the  Oneida  Sisters,"  a  story  founded  upon  fact, 
which  occupies  more  than  half  the  volume,  we  have  four  shorter  tales,  all  in  the 
best  vein  of  Grace  Greenwood — one  of  the  most  gifted  of  our  American  writers. 
Her  style,  and  the  subject  matter  of  whatever  she  touches,  interest  alike  the  young 
and  the  more  advanced  reader.  We  cannot  too  highly  commend  ihe  varied  pro- 
dactions  of  her  pen. 

25. — Ailirford,  A  Family  History,  pp.384.   By  the  author  of  "  John  Drayton." 

New  York :  Stringer  &  Townsend. 

A  very  powerfully  written  story,  abounding  with  touches  of  pure  pathos,  which 
remind  one  of  some  of  Professor  Wilson's  happiest  eflforts,  and  passages  of  power 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  Maturin.  It  is  just  what  it  professes  to  be — a  family 
histoiT,  full  of  all  the  romance  of  reality,  and,  as  Byron  said,  "  truth  is  stran;:^ 
than  fiction."  There  is,  moreover,  a  fine  vein  of  morality  running  throujrh  Ailie- 
ford,  which  must  commend  and  recommend  it  to  all  who  love  to  read  "  the  short 
aod  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 

26. — The  Last  rf  the  Huggermuggers,  A  Giant  Storr.  With  Illustrations  by 
Christopher  Pearse  Cranch.  pp.  70.  Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 
The  young  folks  will  luxuriate  over  the  pages  of  this  bock,  which  has  been 
written  expressly  for  their  benefit.  It  is  the  story  of  an  American  boy  who  went 
to  sea  and  met  with  marvelous  adventures  among  the  gigantic  race  of  Hugger- 
muggers.  The  illustrations  are  excellent,  and  the  typographical  portion  of  the 
work  all  that  can  be  desired.  The  Last  of  the  Huggermuggere,  Tom  Thumb,  and 
Jack,  the  Giant  Killer,  ought  to  stand  side  by  side  in  the  juvenile  library. 

27.^ — The  Old  Dominion ;  or  the  Southampton  Massacre,    pp.  152.    By  G.  P.  B. 

James,  Esq.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Mr.  James  shows  no  abatement  of  vigor.  As  may  be  guef^ed  from  the  title, 
this  is  a  Virginian  story,  founded  on  historical  facts,  and  it  exhibits  in  a  remark- 
able degree  Mr.  James's  tact  in  weaving  a  web  of  fiction  about  stem  truth.  The 
character  of  the  heroine,  a  Virginian  lady,  is  exceedingly  well  drawn.  It  is  not 
likely  that  all  will  agree  with  Mr.  James  in  his  opinions ;  but  be  that  as  it  may, 
his  new  book  will  be  read  with  interest. 

28. — The  Constitutional  Text-Book^  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academics.     By 
FuRMAN  Sheppard.    12mo.,  pp.  324.     Philadelphia ;  Childs  and  Peterson. 
This  book  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  American.     It  gives  a  practical 

and  familiar  exposition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    The  work  is 

wdl  condensed,  stripped  of  all  verbiage,  and  wo  commend  and  recommend  it  to 

tU  who  would  understand  what  the  Constitution  really  is. 

29. — Tdla:  a  Tale  of  Modem  Rome.    By  Edmond  About,    pp.  320.   Boston : 

Whittemore,  Niles  &  Hale. 

Tolla  has  made  somewhat  of  a  sensation  in  the  literary  world,  but  it  is  one  of 
those  brilliant  bubbles  which  will  speedily  burst  There  is  nothing  in  it.  A  great 
deal  of  sparkle,  a  quantity  of  air,  and  that  is  all.  However,  uiose  who  would 
like  to  see  a  picture  of  modem  Borne  may  take  a  peep  into  the  book. 
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SO.— The  Morrrums  at  Home.  With  soine  Incidents  of  TraTel  firom  Miswmritfl 
Califoruia.  18mo.,  pp.  299.  By  Mrs,  B.  G.  Ferris.  New  York  :  Dix  k 
Edwards. 

In  this  work  are  some  startling  developments  of  life  among  the  Mormons,  from 
the  pen  of  a  keen  observer.  Mrs.  Ferris  writes  fluently  and  well,  and  there  is  the 
stamp  of  truth  in  her  book.  Such  a  volume  will  do  much  to  dissipate  all  pre- 
conceived notions  of  polygamy  which  may  have  been  entertained  by  the  lovers  of 
Utah. 

SI.— Rachel  Gray.    A  Tale  founded  on  Fact.    By  Julia  Kavanaoh.    pp.308. 

New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  authoress  says  in  her  preface  that  this  story  is  founded  on  fact ;  but,  to 
our  minds,  the  fact  is  surprisinglv  like  fiction.  Miss  Kavanagh  is  a  feeble  fol- 
lower in  the  line  which  Charles  Dickens  has  made  his  own.  Rachel  Gray  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  best  work  of  the  authoress ;  but  it  will  be  read  by  a  large  class  of 
readers  for  all  that 

Z2.—LeUer8  from  the  Untied  Statex  and  Cuba.     By  Hon.  Amblia  M.  Murr^t. 

pp.  402.     New  York  :  Putnam  &  Co. 

This  is  a  book  of  which  the  least  said  would  be  the  better  for  the  fame  of  the 
authoress.  Miss  Murray  scampered  over  this  country,  and  jotted  down  her 
"  notions."  She  has  added  one  more  bad  book  to  the  many  already  written  about 
America.  So  far  as  typography  is  concerned,  the  work  is  faultless.  The  book, 
however,  sells. 

S3.— 'The  Homestead  on  the  HilUide,  and  other  Tales,    By  Mrs.  Mart  J.  HoLvn. 

pp.  379.    New  York  :  Miller,  Orton  &  Mulligan. 

This  is  a  capitally  told  story — a  much  better  one  than  those  osaally  written  by 
vaunted  authors.  "  Tempest  and  Sunshine  "  is  now  a  standard  work — one  of 
those  which  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die.  The  Uomcstead  on  the  UillsidB 
fully  sustains  the  reputation  of  the  gifted  authoress. 

34. — The  Beautiful  Gate,  and  other  Tales.     Bv  Oarolinb  Chkesebro,  author 
of  '*  Dreamland/'  "  Isca,  a  Pilgrimage,*'  &c.     New  York  and  Aabarn  :  Miller, 
Orton  &  Mulligan. 
A  pleasant  series  of  stories,  from  a  young  lady  of  rare  and  original  gemoi 

Thoujrh  designed  for  the  entertainment  and  improvement  of  the  young,  they  wiH 

be  read  and  admired  by  "  children  of  a  larger  growth." 

35. —  Men  and  Women.     By  Robert  Brownino.     18ibo.,  pp.  360.     BoBtoB-; 

Ticknor  &  Fields. 

A  collection  of  the  later  poems  of  the  author,  whose  fame  is  sufficiently  esCftb- 
lished  to  insure  to  the  American  publishers  ample  remuneration  for  the  unifonn)|f 
good  taste  ami  correct  judgment  displayed  in  all  their  publications,  both  Amen- 
ean  and  foreign. 

Z6.— Mortimer's  College  Life.    By  E.  J.  May.    pp.  344.     New  York  :  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co. 
In  chapter  second  of  this  book  comes  up  Mr.  James's  "  solitary  horseman." 

The  best  portions  of  the  book  are  the  extracts  from  the  Bible  at  the  nead  of  cyeiy 

chapter. 

37. — The  Bush  Boys :  or  the  History  of  a  Cape  Farmer  and  his  Family.    Bj 
Captain  Mayne  Keid.    pp.  356.     Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
Captain  Mayne  Reid  always  writes  well.     He  is  eoually  at  home  in  the  park 

or  the  prairie.    This  book  of  his  will  circulate  widely.    It  is  a  capital  book  liir 

boys. 

Z8.— Crotchets  and  Quaters.     By  Max  Maretzbk.     pp.  346.    New  York:  F. 

French. 

Any  one  who  wants  to  know  the  mysteries  and  miseries  of  New  York  wi]l>|Mrt 
chase  this  book.    It  is  a  gossiping  affair. 
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Art.  fi— THE  COLD  OP  CAIIFORSH,  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  OS  PRICES-* 

Gold,  California  gold,  not  only  interests  ns  all,  but  puzzles  some  of  the 
wisest  among  us  It  would  probably  be  waste  of  time  to  say  much  of  the 
general  uses  of  the  precious  metal  which  has  been  at  all  times  so  closely 
connected  with  the  history  of  man.  But  when  it  was  found  that  fifty  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  or  more,  in  gold,  were  coming  annually  from  California, 
people  began  to  wonder  what  was  to  be  the  effect  among  us,  and  to  an- 
ticipate great  and  sudden  changes,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  taken 
place,  thougli  six  or  seven  years  have  elapsed  without  diminution  in  the 
quantity.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  mistaken  view  of  the  subject,  and 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  what  may  be  the  cause  of  error  in  re- 
gard, to  it.  It  was  supposed  that  the  influx  of  so  much  gold  would  make 
money  very  abundant  and  cause  a  great  increase  in  the  price  of  property 
of  all  kinds,  producing  a  state  of  things  entirely  new.  That  it  has  that 
tendency,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  there  are  some  reasons  why  the  effect 
thould  not  bo  as  rapid  in  its  progress  as  was  expected. 

A  merchant  of  great  sagacity  and  eminently  successful  told  me,  that 
having  been  for  a  long  time  in  the  habit  of  keeping  about  $100,000  bjr 
him,  lending  it  on  short  loans,  so  that  he  could  command  it  readily  if 
needed,  and  always  feel  perfectly  at  ease,  he  had  been  induced  to  invest 
it  in  purchases  of  property,  chiefly  railroad  stocks,  from  an  apprehendon 
that  the  influx  of  gold  would  make  money  so  abundant  as  to  render  it 
difficult  to  get  even  a  low  rate  of  interest  for  it,  and  that  he  must  make 
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the  purchases  without  delay,  or  property  of  all  kinds  would  be  found 
rising  rapidly  in  price.  But  he  had  found,  he  said,  that  the  stocks  bad 
fallen  in  value,  and  instead  of  receiving  dividends  from  the  roads,  he  was 
called  upon  to  pay  assessments  for  new  shares,  so  that  he  was  then  reallj 
in  want  of  money ;  while  people  who  supposed  that  he  had  it  still  to  lend, 
were  offering  him  8,  10, 12,  and  even  15  per  cent  for  the  use  of  it.  Others 
who  had  made  similar  calculations,  think  now  that  they  were  mistaken ; 
while  there  are  also  some  who  still  maintain  that  the  present  liigh  prices 
of  certain  articles,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  gold,  are  to  be  permanent; 
and  many  are  apt  to  deplore  the  shipment  of  it  to  Europe,  as  if  that  ought 
in  some  way  to  be  stopped. 

There  is  obviously  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
change  that  is  going  on  ;  and  I  propose  to  offer  some  suggestions,  drawn 
from  my  own  experience  and  observation,  that  may  aid  in  considering 
how  far  the  old  landmarks  that  we  have  usually  referred  to  are  likely  to 
be  removed  by  this  sudden  influx.  Without  presuming  to  offer  them  as 
conclusive,  I  may,  perhaps,  throw  a  little  light  where  it  seems  difficult  to 
account  for  some  facts  on  the  theory  commonly  received. 

A  piece  of  meat  costs  more  than  it  did  a  few  years  ago.  A  piece  of 
cotton  cloth  costs  no  more  than  it  has  usually  done  for  many  years.  A 
day's  labor  costs  more  than  it  did  five  or  six  years  ago.  Houses  and  lands 
seem  not  to  have  risen  since  then,  though  they  have  risen  in  twenty  years 
considerably.  Vacant  lots  or  unproductive  tracts  of  land,  unless  it  be  in 
peculiar  spots  or  at  the  West,  that  were  bought  five  or  six  years  ago,  can 
hardly  be  sold  now  for  one-third  more  than  the  cost,  which  would  be 
necessary  to  cover  interest. 

Now,  if  the  whole  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  that  there  is  in  all  the 
world  were  to  be  doubled  at  once,  we  should  probably  see  just  the  state 
of  things  that  was  anticipated.  The  prices  of  all  property  would  be 
vastly  increased.  If  we  now  get  a  bushel  of  com  or  a  day's  labor  for  a 
dollar,  or  the  same  value  in  gold,  we  should  probably  have  to  pay  nearly 
two  dollars,  or  double  the  quantity  of  gold,  for  the  same  corn  or  labor ; 
and  so  of  roost  commodities  and  of  houses  and  lands,  which  would  be 
worth  about  twice  as  much  as  they  are,  measured  by  money.  Tlie  man 
wlbo  should  have  either  kind  of  property  to  part  with  would  find  himself 
not  much  better  off  than  he  is  now,  unless  he  had  debts  to  pay,  because 
all  that  he  would  desire  to  purchase,  with  the  gold  that  he  would  rec^re 
for  what  he  sells,  would  be  found  equally  advanced  in  value.  The  man 
who  lives  upon  a  fixed  annual  salary  would  find  himself  in  a  deplorable 
condition,  because  his  salary  being  the  same  as  it  was,  would  purchase 
only  one-half  of  the  articles  wanted  for  the  subsistence  of  his  family  that 
he  obtains  now.  The  roan  who  is  in  debt,  having  money  to  pay,  would 
find  himself  relieved  at  once  of  about  one-half  of  iiis  debt,  as  he  would 
have  to  raise  only  the  same  number  of  dollars  or  the  same  Quantity  of 
gold  that  he  had  agreed  for,  and  he  might  do  that  with  one-half  the  prop- 
erty or  one-half  the  labor  that  was  necessary  when  the  debt  was  contraet- 
e^.  The  man  who  has  the  debt  to  receive  would  find  that  he  has^  in 
effect,  lost  one-half  of  it ;  for  the  money  that  he  would  ^t  by  his  cootrad 
would  purchase  only  one-half  of  the  commodities  or  the  land  that  it  would 
have  done  previously,  when  the  contract  was  made. 

I^ecision  in  such  matters  hi  not  eMily  attained,  but  this  rongh  ontKoe 
will  anawer  our  present  purpose.     Bearing  it  in  mind,  then,  let  us  r^col- 
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lect  for  a  moment  what  has  recently  taken  plaoe  among  us.  A  few  yeiMW 
ago  it  was  suddenly  made  known  that  gold  was  to  be  had  in  California  in 
great  quantities  and  with  little  labor.  Up  to  that  time,  gold  had  in  geii- 
eral  been  worth  what  it  cost  to  obtain  it,  and  no  more.  Taking  oss 
source  with  another,  the  mines  that  yield  well  with  those  that  fail  and 
cause  utter  ruin,  gold  was  worth  just  about  its  average  cost,  with  a  fair 
remuneration  for  the  capital  and  labor  employed  in  getting  it.  But  k^ 
seemed  to  be  an  opportunity  of  getting  gold  at  much  less  than  the  cost 
of  what  was  then  in  circulation.  Those  who  should  be  first  on  the  ground 
had  the  best  chance  not  only  of  collecting  it,  but  of  using  it  before  its 
relative  value  should  decline  through  mere  abundance  of  supply.  Large 
numbers  of  people  who  were  then  engaged  in  profitable  industry  left  their 
occupations  and  went  to  California  for  gold.  Many  vagabonds  went  with 
them,  who  were  no  loss  here  and  did  nothing  but  mischief  there.  Bmt 
probably  50,000  men,  whose  labor  was  of  great  value,  left  the  Eastern, 
Middle,  and  Western  States  of  the  Union  with  this  object  The  with- 
drawal of  so  much  energetic  industry  had  a  serious  effect  on  the  prices  pf 
agricultural  products  and  work  of  mechanics,  causing  temporarily  a  gre$t 
advance  of  wages  generally,  and  therefore  an  advance  in  niost  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  labor.  The  supplies  for  their  subsistence  at  the  mines  were  to  be 
sent  to  them  chiefiy  from  the  Atlantic  States  at  great  cost,  and,  as  it  after- 
wai'ds  appeared,  with  great  waste,  Nobody  oouTd  calculate  how  much  of 
anj  article  would  be  required,  and  while  there  was  a  great  want  of  some 
things,  others  were  sent  in  such  abundance  that  part  of  them  were  thrown 
away — barrels  of  pork  being  sunk  in  the  mud  just  to  make  crossings  for 
the  streets  in  San  Francisco. 

But  all  that  was  used  there  had  to  be  paid  for,  and  part  of  it  at  enor- 
moHS  prices,  so  that  the  gold  came  here  in  large  quantities — and  what 
were  we  to  do  with  it  ?  Suppose  for  a  moment  that  by  embargo,  war,  or 
any  imaginable  cause,  we  had  been  at  that  time  cut  off  from  all  commeroe 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  were  living,  like  the  people  of  Japan,  in 
hostile  seclusion  from  foreign  intercourse — what  would  have  been  Uie 
effect  of  retaining  all  that  gold  among  ourselves  ?  The  increase  of  goM  is 
not  in  general  to  be  regarded  as  a  useful  addition  to  the  wealth  of  a  com- 
iQunity  under  such  circumstances,  except  the  portion  that  is  taken  for 
utensils  or  ornament.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  used  as  a  u^ere  instrument 
of  exchange ;  and  if  we  have  enough  for  that  purpose,  we  are  not  the  richer 
for  having  more  to  circulate  only  among  ourselves  for  the  same  use.  The 
man  who  supports  his  family  by  his  labor  takes  pay  for  bis  labor  in  gold 
and  silver,  or  bills  which  are  promises  to  pay  in  those  metals,  that  he  may 
aelect  the  meat  and  clothing  that  he  requires  with  more  convenience  than 
he  could  by  taking  his  pay  in  the  material  on  which  he  works,  and  carry- 
ing about  a  sack  of  com  or  a  roll  of  leather  on  his  back  to  make  exchaages 
with  the  butcher  and  others.  The  gold,  as  a  standard,  represents  the  VMue 
of  his  labor  and  likewise  the  value  of  the  articles  that  he  wants  to  buy. 
Whatever  represents  the  one  will  procure  the  others  for  liim,  whetJier  it  he 
one  gold  eagle  that  he  receives  or  two.  He  is  no  better  off  for  having 
two  gold  pieces  instead  of  one,  if  the  two  will  procure  him  no  more  of 
what  he  wants  than  one  bad  procured  before ;  and  so  on  through  all  the 
transactions  of  life. 

Now,  we  had  gold  enough  for  all  such  purposes  before.     Aa  we  bava 
ll^n  ahrea4y»  to  Imve  doubled  the  quantity  of  gold  Ihat  we  had  herf^if 
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we  Lad  nothing  to  do  with  it  but  to  use  it  here,  would  have  only  nused 
•the  prices  of  everything  that  we  buy  among  ourselves,  without  making  us 
richer.  If  one  hundred  millions  of  currency,  of  all  kinds,  answered  our 
purposes  for  exchange,  we  should  not  have  been  better  off  for  having  two 
nundred  millions. 

But  suppose,  that  instead  of  sending  us  gold  that  we  did  not  need,  the 
men  who  went  to  California  had  employed  themselves  in  collecting  and 
sending  the  same  value  in  copper  or  other  metals,  to  bo  used  in  the  me- 
chanic arts ;  hides,  to  be  used  for  shoes ;  or  cargoes  of  oil ;  and  that  they 
had  collected  the  finer  peltries,  sea-otters'  skins,  <fec.,  on  the  Pacific  coast 
to  be  exchanged  in  China,  and  had  sent  us  teas  and  silks,  sugar  and  coffee 
from  there  and  from  the  great  islands  of  the  southern  seas,  we  should  then 
have  received  positive  additions  in  valuable  merchandise,  making  the  coun- 
try the  richer  for  them — that  is,  if  they  were  worth'  to  us  more  than  tbe 
labor  of  those  who  went  for  them. 

As  we  had  in  fact,  however,  open  commerce  with  all  the  world,  we 
could  send  th«  gold  at  once  to  Europe  to  pay  what  was  due  there.  In  one 
respect  it  was  more  convenient  to  have  it  in  bullion  than  to  have  had  the 
copper,  hides,  and  other  merchandise  that  I  have  mentioned.  We  could 
send  it  abroad  more  readily,  while  it  would  take  time  to  dispose  of  the 
other  articles.  But  whatever  were  the  uses  that  we  had  for  the  gold,  it 
came  to  us,  in  fact,  as  merchandise,  being,  in  the  main,  return  shipments 
for  outfits,  and  for  the  food,  clothing,  <kc.,  that  had  been  sent  frcm  here, 
and  remittances  to  families  of  the  miners. 

It  will  then  be  nsked,  perhaps,  why  did  not  the  gold  that  was  sent  to 
Europe  raise  prices  there  just  as  it  would  have  raised  prices  here,  if  we 
had  kept  all  this  gold  in  the  United  States  for  want  of  intercourse  with 
other  nations  ?  It  was  because  in  Europe  it  became  mingled  with  the 
metallic  currency  of  the  world,  which  is  so  vast  that  all  the  product  of 
California  is  as  yet  small  in  proportion.  It  is  estimated  that  in  France 
alone,  where  specie  is  chiefly  used  as  currency,  what  are  called  the 
hoards — that  is,  the  sums,  great  and  small,  kept  in  reser\'e  for  use  in  esse 
of  necessity — amount  to  something  like  120,000,000  of  pounds  sterling. 
That  would  be  nearly  600,000,000  of  dollars ;  so  that  all  the  product  ofa 
year  from  California  would  be  but  ten  per  cent  in  addition  to  that  amount, 
even  if  it  all  went  to  France  alone.  Even  in  Ireland,  depressed  as  the 
people  have  been,  it  is  said  that  the  hoards  among  the  small  farmers,  who 
five  but  poorly,  are  very  large  in  the  aggregate.  If  we  think,  in  this 
view,  of  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Levant, 
where  specie  only  is  used,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  some  time  yet  must 
elapse  before  all  that  we  shall  send  can  amount  to  such  a  proportion  » 
will  materially  disturb  the  values  that  prevail  there  at  present. 

It  is  said  that  a  river  in  Australia  runs  inwards  from  the  highlands,  and 
loses  itself  in  a  vast  desert  of  the  interior.  Suppose  that  an  engineer 
•hould  discover  some  gorge  in  the  mountains  through  which  the  river 
might  be  turned  in  a  new  direction,  at  no  great  expense,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  authorize  this  to  be  done,  so  that  it  might  run  towanb 
the  ocean ;  if  it  should  occasionally  overflow  its  banks,  it  miglit  fertifize 
Uie  country  through  which  it  would  pass — but  would  it  raise  the  level  of 
the  Pacific  ?  Probably  in  no  perceptible  degree.  For  the  present,  it  ■ 
toroewhat  so  with  the  gold  that  we  send  to  mingle  in  the  great  ocean  of 
currency  for  tbe  world  at  large,  whatever  may  be  the  effect  hereafter ;  and 
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with  the  wonderful  facilities  that  exist  in  our  day  for  communication 
everywhere,  the  world  is  becoming  in  such  matters  as  this  like  one  great 
family,  and  if  gold  were  wortli  five  per  cent  more  in  the  most  distant  part 
of  Europe  than  it  is  worth  here,  some  of  ours  would  probably  find  its  way 
there  within  a  month. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  we  can  be  but  little  better  off  with  the  gold 
from  California  than  we  should  be  with  the  same  amount  in  merchandise 
of  any  kind  at  its  fair  value.  The  world  perhaps  may  be  not  so  well  off,* 
but  in  fact  i>oorer,  unless  more  gold  was  really  needed  as  an  instrument 
for  exchange,  which  is  not  clear ;  while  merchandise  adapted  to  the  va- 
rious uses  of  mankind  is  always  wanted.  And  again,  we  shall  probably" 
Bee  no  greater  rise  in  prices  here  from  the  influx  of  gold,  than  will  follow 
from  the  effect  of  the  same  gold  in  other  countries,  whether  it  comes  first 
to  us  or  goes  first  to  them.  Currency,  like  water,  seeks  a  level ;  and  if 
price*  rise  here  because  our  gold  is  falling  below  its  value  in  Europe,  some 
of  it  will  be  taken  away  to  Europe  till  prices  will  cease  to  rise  with  us^ 
If  prices  rise  there  and  here  very  much,  and  the  fact  can  be  clearly 
traced  solely  to  the  increase  in  this  supply,  it  will  seem  that  we  are 
getting  too  much  of  it,  and  that  miners  had  better  be  at  work  on  some- 
thing else. 

In  regard  to  the  shipments  of  gold  to  Europe  which  cause  uneasiness 
with  some  persons,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  great  deal  which  realljT 
belongs  there  is  sent  first  to  New  York,  merely  as  the  most  convenienf 
channel  for  it,  and  not  because  it  is  due  to  us.  There  are  in  California 
many  English,  French,  and  Germans,  transacting  important  business  with 
their  native  countries,  who  have  remittjinces  to  make.  If  they  could  find 
steamers  at  the  Isthnms  of  Darien  bound  directly  to  Europe,  their  gold 
would  be  sent  by  those  steamers  without  coming  to  New  York  at  all. 

Gold  is  sent  here  in  moderate  sums  by  men  who  have  left  families  be- 
hind them,  and  we  see  that  their  families  are  made  more  comfortable, 
perhaps  placed  in  better  houses  and  on  better  farms  by  these  returns  for 
labor.  But  the  effect  is  only  tlie  same  that  it  would  be  if  the  remittances' 
were  made  in  pig-copper,  hides,  or  whale  oil,  to  be  sold  here ;  although 
the  improved  condition  of  such  families  certainly  tends  to  increase  the 
value  of  such  property  as  they  desire  to  buy,  and  adds  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

As  to  the  high  prices  which  are  said  to  be  caused  by  gold,  they  began 
with  the  emigration  to  California,  which  diminished  the  number  of  val- 
uable laborers  here.  If  it  were  gold  that  caused  the  advance  of  prices 
generally,  money  should  be  more  abundant  than  it  is,  and  the  rise  should 
be  nearly  uniform.  But  the  rate  of  interest  is  usually  as  high  with  us  as 
ever;  and  while  provisions  and  labor  Jiave  risen,  many  things  have  not* 
There  are,  in  truth,  other  causes  for  high  prices.  Owing  to  wants  in  Eu-- 
rope,  flour,  and  therefore  grain,  is  high.  When  grain  is  high,  so  are  the 
meats  of  animals  fattened  on  grain.  We  have  had  two  years  of  unusual 
drouth  injurious  to  hay,  and  meats  are  higher  on  that  account  These  cir- 
cumstances are  not  unprecedented.  That  invisible  individual,  "  the  oldest 
inhabitant,*^  who  tells  us  of  each  hard  winter  that  he  never  knew  the  like, 
is  disposed  to  say  the  same  of  the  present  prices.  But  those  of  us  who 
were  housekeepers  thirty  years  ago,  can  remember  something  very  like  it 
then;  and  in  1836,  not  only  the  prices  of  provisions,  but  of  houses  and 
lands,  were  quite  as  remarkable — all  then  tending  to  a  great  explosion  of 
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credit  throughout  the  country.  There  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  the  re: 
Qurrence  of  such  a  disaster ;  but  there  seem  to  be  causes,  of  a  temporary 
nature  merely,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  present  rise. 

Changes  in  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  and  in  prices  are  alwayi 
going  on,  and  have  been  so  through  past  ages,  though  so  gradually  thai 
in  general  they  are  not  brought  forcibly  to  the  notice  of  the  passing  gen- 
eration. If  we  look  back  for  some  centuries  previously  to  the  discovery 
of  America,  we  may  find  that  a  bushel  of  grain,  or  any  other  arUcl« 
wanted  for  food,  was  valued  in  gold  at  a  price  that  would  dow  seem  ludi- 
crously small.  Yet  it  must  have  been  as  difficult  to  obtain  the  article 
desired,  or  to  earn  the  gold  which  was  the  standard  of  its  value,  then,  as 
it  would  be  to  earn  several  times  as  much  gold  now.  This  gradual  change 
has  been  so  obvious,  that  in  order  to  guard  against  depreciation  in  tne 
value  of  the  precious  metals  from  increase  of  supply,  or  of  money  in  any 
form,  when  leases  of  lands,  (kc,  were  made  for  very  long  terms  of  years, 
aa  is  not  uncommon  in  Europe,  the  rent  has  been  reserved  in  so  many 
IjMshels  or  quarters  of  wheat,  instead  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

So  if  we  took  back  to  the  Christian  era,  or  to  the  ages  of  antiquity  pre- 
ceding that  epoch,  we  shall  find  a  corresponding  state  of  thincrs  to  exist  al 
any  period,  and  for  an  obvious  reason.  Gold,  like  most  other  things  wanted 
(pr  use,  being  worth  what  it  costs,  and  worth  in  general  no  more  than  it 
costs  to  procure  it — whether  it  be  gathered  in  dust  from  the  sands  of  rir- 
ers  when  low,  picked  up  in  lumps  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  taken 
from  mines — is,  in  the  course  of  human  afiairs,  or,  as  we  say,  in  the  long 
run,  affected  by  the  same  considerations  that  apply  to  tlie  want  or  the 
abundance  of  all  merchandise.  If  we  have  an  abundant  crop  of  grain  ii 
uny  one  year,  flour  becomes  cheap,  and  we  get  a  barrel  for  a  small  quantity 
of  gold  or  silver.  If  a  small  crop  succeed,  the  reverse  follows,  and  flour  risea^ 
Thus,  there  being  a  great  change  in  flour  within  a  couple  of  yearsy  while 
there  is  no  perceptible  change  from  one  year  to  another  in  the  supply  <rf 
the  precious  metals,  wo  refer  to  them  to  show  the  rise  or  fall  of  bread- 
stuffs.  But  if,  instead  of  comparing  the  prices  of  one  year  with  another, 
we  compare  the  prices  of  one  century  with  those  of  the  next,  we  shall 

Srobably  find  that  the  scale  of  our  standard  has  undergone  a  change,  ao 
iiat  we  must  just  reverse  the  mode  of  estimate,  and  consider  the  price  of 
com  as  the  standard  to  show  the  increase  of  gold  and  silver  in  tue  lapae 
of  ages. 

On  this  subject  of  the  cost  of  gold,  I  am  reminded  of  some  experieooi 
of  my  own.  It  may  suggest  something  of  caution  to  those  who  are  dia- 
posed  to  engage  in  mining,  whether  it  be  in  the  new  State  of  California  of 
m  one  of  "  the  old  thirteen." 

About  thirty  years  ago  there  was  considerable  excitement  on  the  sub- 
feet  of  gold  discovered  in  North  Carolina,  and  that  State  was  said  to  U 
round,  after  all,  to  be  as  rich  in  gold  as  the  first  colonists  there  inuigiQed 
that  it  was.  I  had  myself  seen,  among  other  specimens,  one  lump,  wood 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  was  wortn  about  t3,000  ;  and  after 
aome  time  I  became  convinced  that  gold  mining  was  likely  to  become  an 
important  business  in  the  country.  Mining  companies  were  formed,  and 
ffler  a  few  years,  some  of  my  friends  having  become  interested  in  ooe,  I 
tpok  a  few  shares  in  order  to  see  practically  what  would  be  the  result  Ii 
an  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  1832,  the  president  and  treaaui^  of  tin 
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Gompanj  both  suddenly  died ;  and  looking  into  the  office  one  day  to  learn 
bovv  our  aflfaira  were  to  be  maoaged,  I  was  told  that  I  had  just  been  chosen 
treasurer.  Although  mj  first  impulse  was  to  decline  an  office  connected 
with  an  enterprise  of  rather  fanciful  character,  as  it  seemed,  I  concluded^ 
on  the  whole,  to  accept  it,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  exactly  what  would 
l»ecome  of  all  the  money  that  was  raised  for  the  purchase  of  the  mines 
and  the  outfit  of  machinery.  When  all  preparations  had  been  completed, 
^nd  the  machinery  was  actually  in  operation,  I  resolved  to  go  to  North 
Carolina  and  inspect  the  process  myself.  On  the  way  there,  I  stopped  at 
Washington  to  gain  information  from  members  of  Congress  from  that 
quarter,  and  having  previously  gathered  some  particulars,  I  remarked  to 
one  of  them  that  as  nearly  as  I  could  learn  the  people  who  had  made  mo- 
ney were  those  who  had  collected  what  they  could  find  on  the  surface  or  a 
little  below,  and  with  some  rough  contrivanceis  hardly  deserving  the  name 
of  machinery,  having  gained  something  considerable  for  a  small  business* 
when  they  found  that  the  investment  of  capital  became  necessary,  had 
stopped  and  sold  their  rights,  leaving  the  further  prosecution  to  others, 
who  in  general  had  been  unsuccessful.  lie  told  me  that  it  was  very  much 
ao,  and  that  in  going  the  circuit  as  a  lawyer  with  the  courts,  he  had  usu- 
ally found  on  arriving  at  any  place  where  he  had  previously  heard  that 
there  had  been  great  success  in  mining,  that  the  success  there  had  been 
greatly  overrated,  and  that  it  was  at  some  place  further  on  that  he  was 
to  inquire  for  the  great  results. 

Ad  I  traveled  onward  towards  our  mine,  I  found  that  our  company  had 
A  great  reputation  in  the  country  as  having  capital  from  Boston,  but  that 
our  agent  was  supposed  to  have  made  great  mistakes,  indicating  that  al- 
though he  had  been  engaged  at  mining  in  Peru,  he  was  not  skillful.  Be- 
fore arriving  at  the  mine  that  I  went  to  visit,  I  had'  an  opportunity  of 
^amining  one  which  had  been  worked  for  some  years  by  another  com- 
pany, and  saw  something  of  the  process. 

liaving  descended  the  shaft  about  150  feet  in  a  tub,  I  was  conducted 
through  the  narrow  passages  opened  below,  towards  the  various  veins  that 
\ksA  been  discovered ;  these  passages,  except  for  width  and  height,  resem- 
bling lanes  in  a  city,  and  being  lighted  by  bits  of  tallow  candles  stuck  in 
the  sides  by  tl^  miners  who  were  at  work  here  and  there,  chiefly  negroes* 
jhe  rough  footing,  the  stooping  posture  necessary  for  getting  on,  and  ths 
Cpnfined  air  were  so  disagreeable  that  I  could  not  but  remark  to  my  con- 
ductor, that  I  had  never  known,  before  getting  down  thare,  how  to  sym* 
pathize  fully  with  those  who  in  some  countries  are  comdemned  to  ths 
quinea  for  punishment  Ilis  answer  was — "If  you  mean  to  express  con- 
earn  for  those  whom  you  see  Iiere,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  your 
f  jmpathy  is  all  thrown  away.  These  men  enjoy  tneir  work ;  they  are  in- 
terested and  excited  by  the  uncertainty  and  the  occasional  success  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  become,  in  a  great  measure,  unfitted  for  work  in  the 
open  air  on  the  plantations.*' 

On  arriving  at  our  mine,  I  found  all  our  machinery  in  operation,  and 
our  agent  appeared  confident  of  success,  though  he  wanted  more  money. 
Tl^e  process  was,  after  crushing  the  ore  by  stamps  in  a  mill  to  a  pulverise^ 
lUttPt  to  pass  it  into  iron  pans,  where  it  was  kept  revolving  in  contact  witli 
quicksilver  with  which  the  particles  of  gold  became  amalgamated,  all 
pth^r  portions  from  the  ore  passing  off  in  running  water.  This  process 
^ad  been  going  on  for  about  ten  days,  but  it  required  a  week  or  two  mpr^ 
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for  completion.  I  desired  him,  however,  to  take  down  one  of  the  puss 
that  1  might  see  how  much  gold  had  been  obtained  at  that  time.  He  did 
to,  and  pouring  the  contents  into  a  buckskin,  the  corners  of  which  he 
gathered  in  his  hands,  twisted  it,  and  most  of  the  quicksilver,  passing  di- 
rectly through  the  skin,  fc'l  in  drops  like  rain,  and  left  a  sort  of  snowball 
of  amalgam  nearly  as  large  as  one's  fist.  By  a  further  process  the  gold 
was  extracted  from  this  in  my  presence,  and  was  handed  to  me,  l^eing  in 
bulk,  something  less  than  one  of  our  three-cent  pieces.  My  hopes  were 
not  raised  by  this  result. 

Our  agent  had  incurred  considerable  debts,  for  which  he  wanted  a  sup- 
ply of  money.  But  having  furnished  him  about  1,000  pounds  of  quick- 
silver, I  referred  him  to  his  own  pans  for  the  gold  which  they  were  so 
•oon  to  yiehl,  only  making  arrangements  with  a  rich  trader  near  there  to 
pay  him  at  once  the  net  value  of  any  bars  of  gold  that  were  expected, 
and  which  were  to  be  sent  on  to  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  for  coinage. 

On  my  return  our  sto<'kholders  were  anxious  for  a  report,  and  I  told 
them  that  gold  mining  was  this : — To  raise  a  bushel  of  rocks  from  a  depth 
of  5t)  to  150  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  contending  all  the  way 
down  with  water,  which  was  to  bo  raised  at  considerable  expense;  to  cart 
the  rocks  one  to  live  miles  to  water-power;  there  to  pidverize  them  as 
fine  and  as  free  from  grit  as  the  flour  from  which  we  make  bread ;  then 
to  keep  the  ore  running  for  one  to  three  weeks  in  contact  with  Quicksilver; 
and  it  we  luul  done  what  was  called  a  good  business,  to  find  that  we  had 
oblaine<l  about  8o  cents  in  gold  from  the  bushel  of  rocks,  while  a  bushel 
of  corn  was  worth  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  about  75  cents,  and  they 
might  judge  whether  it  was  best  to  raise  the  rocks  or  to  cultivate  the  com: 
that  gold  was  so  common  there  that  a  traveler  might  be  told  with  truth 
that  the  very  load  over  which  be  passed  was  a  gold  mine,  and  supjKWe, 
therefore,  that  he  might  get  out  of  his  vehicle  and  secure  a  fortune,  but  he 
would  find  on  examination  that  a  bushel  of  what  he  could  gather  up  would 
yield  only  about  20  cents  in  gold,  and  that  it  would  cost liim  three  timet 
that  to  extract  it. 

We  received  two  or  three  little  bars  only  from  all  the  preparation  that 
I  had  seen.  After  such  a  personal  inspection  there  was  no  room  for  self- 
deci'ption  on  either  side,  and  we  understood  our  position  too  clearly  to 
send  goo<l  money  after  bad,  which  we  should  have  been  very  likely  to  do 
if  none  of  us  hat!  gone  to  look.  Our  works  were  stopped  ;  the  agent  re- 
signed ;  the  mines  and  land,  mills,  machinery,  and  <juicksilver  were  all 
sold  for  the  most  they  would  bring;  the  debts  were  paid ;  and  each  stock* 
holder  who  had  paid  $100  received  70  cents  as  his  first  and  last  dividend. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  gold,  unfortunate  results  like  this  are  to  be 
taken  into  view.  They  arise  sometimes  from  want  of  skill,  sometimti 
from  mismanagement,  and  often  from  what  may  be  considered  as  ill-lnck, 
since  the  utmost  sagacity  that  can  be  exercised  as  to  what  is  to  be  found 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth  may  be  disappointed  in  mining,  as  it  oftM 
is  in  digging  wells  for  water.  They  offset  the  good  fortune  with  which 
^ich  mines  are  sometimes  hit  upon  by  accident,  mines  so  rich  that,  liki 
prizes  in  lotteries,  if  it  were  not  for  the  blanks  they  would  draw  peojjeoff 
from  the  industry  necessary  for  producing  food  and  clothing  in  the  regu- 
lar way. 

There  is  another  class  of  cases  in  which  the  disapjwintment  arises  from 
sheer  iraud.     A  memorabie  iubtance  occurred,  which  may  serve  as  a  can- 
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tion  to  those  who  have  any  disposition  to  try  their  fortune  in  mining,  not 
only  to  make  previous  examination,  but  to  make  it  thoroughly,  and  with 
sufficient  intelligenoo  on  the  subject  to  discern  the  truth. 

About  the  time  that  I  speak  of  a  company  was  formed  in  Xew  York  for 
the  purchase  of  a  mine  in  Virginia  that  was  said  to  be  very  productive. 
The  accounts  from  the  agent  were  highly  encouraging,  but  as  Lo  was  not 
generally  known,  confirmation  was  wanted  from  some  person  entitled  to 
the  ftillest  confidence,  in  order  to  make  the  stock  saleable  at  an  advance. 
At  length  one  of  the  directors,  a  man  of  unquestionable  integrity,  deacon 
of  an  orthodox  church,  consented  to  go  to  Virginia  to  make  personal  ex- 
amination, an»l  those  who  were  in  treaty  for  shar  s  waited  for  his  return, 
perfectly  ready  to  abide  by  his  report,  and  take  shares  if  that  report  should 
oe  favorable. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  mine  he  told  the  agent  that,  although  he  wanted 
no  confirmation  to  satisfy  himself,  yet,  as  ho  had  come  for  the  sali-vfacrtion 
of  others,  he  did  not  propose  to  tell  them  on  his  return  what  had  been 
9aid  to  him,  but  to  tell  them  what  lie  ha<l  actually  seen ;  and  that  he  had 
no  wish,  threfore,  to  make  inquiries,  but  to  go  into  the  mine  and  take 
specimens  for  himself.  The  agent  said  that  he  had  been  for  some  time 
desirous  to  see  just  such  a  person,  and  in  order  that  they  might  proceed 
at  once  he  provided  his  visitor  with  a  suitable  dress  for  the  work,  and,  de- 
scending the  shaft,  conducted  him  to  several  veins  which  had  been  discov- 
ered, and  on  which  minera  were  at  work.  The  veins  usually  vary  in  width 
from  six  inches  to  two  feet  or  more,  just  as  we  sometimes  see,  in  ledges  of 
rock  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  what  is  a  dift'erent  kind  of  stone  from 
the  mass,  injected,  as  it  were,  into  what  may  have  been  a  fissure.  Giving 
bim  a  hammer  and  an  assistant,  he  desired  him  to  strike  just  where  he 
chose,  and  make  his  own  selections.  This  being  done  with  considerable 
labor,  the  stockholder  ascended  with  his  collection  of  specimens,  telling 
the  agent  that  he  should  have  them  carefully  tested ;  that  if  they  were 
found,  in  conformity  with  previous  reports,  to  contain  gold  at  the  rate  of 
$2  per  bushel,  all  parties  would  be  entirely  satisfied ;  but  that  if  they 
should  be  found  to  contain  materially  less,  the  result  would  be  taken  still 
as  so  decisive  of  the  character  of  the  mine  altogether  that  no  future  rep- 
resentations could  alter  the  decision  against  it.  The  agent  expressed  his 
readiness  to  submit  to  that  condition,  and  gave  his  assurances  that,  what- 
ever should  be  the  result,  the  specimens  thus  taken  might  be  considered 
as  a  fair  sample  of  all  the  veins  opened,  and  of  large  heaps  of  ore  which 
he  pointed  to  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  On  returning  to  New  York  the 
deacon  submitted  his  specimens  to  a  goldsmith  with  such  precautions  that 
there  should  be  no  deception  there,  and  awaited  the  result.  It  was,  that 
the  value  of  the  ore  was  not  $2,  but  about  f  4  per  bushel.  The  excileinent 
that  followed  equaled  what  we  have  sometimes  seen  in  regard  to  Calilor- 
Bia.  The  stock  rose  from  the  par  value  of  |>1U0  to  ^1,000  for  each  share, 
and  people  could  not  get  what  they  wanted  even  at  that  price.  Exagger- 
ated reports  were  spread,  and  the  excitement  increased,  till  one  morning  a 
gentleman,  going  into  Wall-street,  inquired  what  was  the  news  of  the  day 
of  a  broker  whom  he  met,  and  who,  being  somewhat  of  a  cynical  temper, 
g^ve  vent  to  it  occasionally  in  a  Munchausen  story.  The  answer  was  that 
there  was  nothing  new  except  the  astonishing  account  from  the  Virginia 
mine,  surpassing  all  that  had  come  from  there  before.  "  And  what  was 
that?"  inquired  the  man.     "It  is,"  said  the  broker,  "  that  a  miner,  havi  .g 
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stuck  a  crowbar  in  the  ground  to  leave  it  there  while  lie  attended  to  i 
thing  in  a  field  near  the  shaft,  found,  on  withdrawing  it,  that  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  stream  of  liquid  gold,  which  continued  to  flow  until  two  teres 
of  ground  were  covered  with  a  golden  sheet  an  inch  or  two  thicL''  The 
ridicule  that  ensued  caused  everybody  concerned  to  pause,  and  seek  fur- 
ther information.  The  story  soon  reached  Virginia.  It  was  found  tbat 
most  of  the  shares  that  bad  been  sold  belonged  to  the  agent,  who  vis 
himself  so  large  a  stockholder  that  he  must  have  received  a  profit  of  about 
$150,000.  It  was  then  found  that  he  had  left  the  mine,  and  sent  his  re- 
signation ;  and  that  the  worthy  man  who  went  to  examine  had  been  de- 
ceived after  all,  having  been  artfully  conducted  to  just  such  spots  as  occt- 
sionally  appear  even  in  poor  mines,  where  he  might  exercise  his  sagacity 
at  his  own  (;ost,  for  all  which  the  agent  had  been  well  prepared,  having 
supposed  it  probable  that  an  investigation  of  some  kind  must  be  near  at 
hand.  I  never  knew  the  exact  details  of  the  final  issue,  but  Lave  reaaoa 
tot  believe  that,  like  the  case  in  North  Carolina,  70  cents  for  fllOO  invested 
was  quite  as  much  as  was  ever  found  to  be  divided. 

The  collections  of  gold  in  California  hitherto,  which  are  a  marvelous 
exception  in  the  history  of  gold-mining,  appear  to  have  been  made  chiefly 
in  the  simplest  manner,  by  gathering  what  was  found  in  the  beds  of  riven, 
and  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  washing  it  from  the  earth, 
which  is  easily  done,  as  the  gold,  from  its  greater  weight,  as  soon  as  dis- 
engaged, is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan  or  other  vessel  used.  But  of 
late  we  hear  of  crushing  the  quartz  rock  in  which  the  gold  is  found  em- 
bedded, and  of  proceeding  with  it  in  the  manner  that  1  have  mentioned 
SLR  in  use  in  North  Carolina ;  and  there  is  said  to  be  an  abundant  supply 
of  quicksilver  in  the  country  for  that  purpose.  We  do  not  hear  yet,  how- 
ever, of  great  success  in  that  way.  Indeed,  it  must  be  obvious  that  unlaiv 
the  ore  be  remarkably  rich,  the  gold  cannot  be  extracted  from  the  rock 
with  profit  by  any  such  process,  where  labor  is  so  high  as  it  is  even  in  tke 
Atlantic  States,  although  in  some  countries,  where  labor  of  the  natives 
can  be  had  for  little  more  than  the  cost  of  the  simplest  food  and  clothii^ 
for  their  subsistence,  the  veins  of  gold  mines  may  be  followed  to  a  great 
de]»th  with  advantage,  even  for  a  very  small  return,  like  that  which  dun 
generally  be  had  in  our  Southern  States. 

Other  objects,  too,  are  gaining  attention  in  California.  Among  the  ro- 
ports  that  came  from  there  ^ve  or  six  years  ago,  a  very  intelligent  person, 
who  went  there  at  that  time  and  has  remained  there  since,  gave  it  as  bis 
impression  that  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country  were  almost  •> 
remarkable  as  the  abundance  of  gold.  When  an  application  was  made, 
not  long  ago,  for  aid  fiom  the  Stale  of  Massachusetts  to  open  the  Hoosac 
Tunnel,  in  order  that  there  might  bo  a  better  avenue  for  the  vast  (|uaDti- 
ties  of  flour  that  were  to  come  from  the  West  for  trade  with  California 
and  Australia,  it  was  remarked  in  answer  that  before  the  tunnel  could  be 
completed  California  would  supply  herself  with  flour,  and  Oreeon  would 
sup[>ly  Australia  if  necessary.  And  already,  in  the  last  year,  before  t^ 
tunnel  could  bo  said  to  be  fairly  begun,  cargoes  of  flour  and  wheat  of  the 
native  growth  of  California  were  sent  from  there  to  London  and  New 
York  with  profit.  Hereafter  we  shall  probably  send  but  little  flour  there, 
if  any.  There  will  bo  so  much  less  to  be  paid  for  by  remittances  to  tlA 
quarter ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  may  be  the  collation  of  gold  there  io 
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future,  less  of  it  will  probably  come  to  ub  than  heretofore,  which  is  to  re- 
main with  us  as  returns  for  shipments  of  merchandise. 

What  may  be  the  final  effect,  after  a  long  lapse  of  years  of  such  an 
over-abundant  supply  as  now  comes  from  California  and  Australia,  in  ad- 
dition to  what  is  still  received  from  sources  previously  known,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  with  certainty.    If  gold  were  to  be  found  in  as  great  quantity 
and  become  as  cheap  as  paving  stones,  it  would  be  almost  as  inconvenient, 
luid  therefore  almost  as  useless  as  they  could  be  for  all  purposes  of  ex- 
change, and  silver  might  stand  first  as  circulating  medium,  smce  there  is 
no  additional  supply  of  that,  and  silver  is  already  rising  in  comparison 
with  gold.    But  as  the  value  of  stones  consists  chiefly  in  the  labor  of 
transporting  them,  and  nobody  will  undertake  to  carry  them  anywhere, 
still  less  to  dig  them  from  the  earth,  unless  for  some  advantageous  pur- 
pose, so  probably  labor  will  cease  to  be  applied  to  the  collection  of  gold 
as  soon  as  the  work  of  gathering  it  from  where  it  lies  becomes  less  profit- 
able than  the  same  labor  required  for  it  would  be  if  applied  to  other  ob- 
jects.    Common  regard  to  self-interest,  therefore,  which  governs  men  in 
selecting  their  pursuits  will  regulate  that.     With  all  the  astonishing  suc- 
cess that  has  attended  the  searches  for  gold  in  California,  it  has  still  been 
a  hard  business,  such  as  few  people  would  choose  to  select  unless  it  were 
very  profitable ;  and  it  would  very  soon  be  abandoned  if  the  fear  were  to 
prevail  that  an  ounce  of  gold,  which  is  now  worth  about  $17,  might  fall 
to  the  same  price  with  an  ounce  of  silver,  which  is  worth  only  about  $1. 
With  the  use,  however,  of  steam  for  manufactures  and  navigation,  of  rail- 
roads, of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  other  modern  inventions,  nations  are 
roused  to  an  activity  in  the  arts  of  civilization  that  may  require  vast  ad- 
ditions of  the  precious  metals  for  circulation. 

I  have  said  that  in  general  gold  is  not  an  important  addition  to  wealth, 
excepting  as  it  is  used  for  utensils  or  ornament,  or  necessarili/  used  as  a 
mere  instrument  of  exchange  to  save  the  labor  of  transporting  articles  for 
barter,  and  to  save  the  time  of  those  who  have  to  buy  or  soil.  Perhaps 
this  remark  may  require  a  word  of  explanation  to  those  who  have  not 
thought  of  such  matters.  The  blacksmith  and  the  carpenter  contribute 
largely  to  the  wealth  of  the  community,  but  the  head  and  the  hand  of  the 
flfrtizan  are  not  wealth,  however  they  may  be  productive  of  it,  although 
the  hammer  and  anvil,  with  the  saw  and  plane,  are  also  wealth  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  necessary  cost  of  such  tools.  But  if  the  smith  should  spend 
bis  substance  in  procuring  fifty  or  a  hundred  anvils,  when  his  business  re- 
quired the  use  of  only  one,  and  there  was  no  market  for  the  rest,  he  would 
hardly  be  thought  to  have  increased  his  own  wealth  or  that  of  the  com- 
munity by  the  addition.  Much  the  same  is  true  of  gold  in  its  most  com- 
mon use,  and  if  most  of  us  should  abandon  the  occupations  that  supply 
the  real  wants  of  man  in  order  to  collect  gold  that  only  makes  two  dol- 
lars or  two  eagles  necessary  where  one  had  answered  before,  we  should 
assist  to  move  the  world  a  step  in  the  direction  towards  the  fabled  wretch- 
edness of  Midas,  after  his  prayer  was  granted  that  every  thing  that  he 
should  touch  might  be  converted  into  gold,  when  he  found  that  as  he 
could  neither  eat  it,  drink  it,  nor  move  m  it  as  apparel,  starvation  only 
either  in  nakedness  or  encased  in  that  precious  metal  awaited  him,  and 
he  implored  the  god  who  had  heard  him  with  favor  to  relieve  him  of  the 
golden  gift 
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There  is  nothing  which  so  strikingly  marks  the  progress  of  the  world 
in  refinement  and  civilization,  as  the  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  mer- 
cantile community  since  the  early  days  of  English  history.  To  note  the 
several  steps  in  the  progress  of  that  c!han^e  would  be  replete  witli  interest 
and  instruction,  but  I  can  do  no  more  m  the  few  words  I  liavo  to  utter 
tlian  glance  hastily  at  the  subject,  and  seize  on  results  rather  than  dwell 
on  causes.  To  go  no  further  back  than  to  that  period  when  the  Meel 
corslet  and  ^auntletted  hand  denoted  a  warlike  age,  it  may  be  said  witL 
historic  truth  that  but  one  class,  and  that  comparatively  a  small  one,  bore 
entire  sway  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Tlie  steel-clad  warrior  looked  upon 
all  other  men  as  of  an  inferior  race,  and  all  others  were  proud  to  be  classed 
among  his  retainers  and  followers.  He  regarded  every  other  pursuit  but 
that  of  arms  as  unworthy  of  note,  and  derogatory  to  the  character  of  a 
true  knight  and  gentleman. 

When  not  engaged  in  foreign  or  domestic  strife,  his  soul  was  in  the 
joust  or  tournament,  where  the  approving  shouts  of  the  attendant  crowd, 
and  a  smile  from  the  Queen  of  Beauty  and  of  Love,  compensated  for  all 
dangers  run  or  wounds  received.  ITis  castle-hall  resounded  either  with 
the  noise  of  his  bacchanalian  revels  or  the  songs  of  the  troubador,  whose 
selected  themes  were  those  of  battle  or  of  love.  The  monarch  himself 
sat  insecurely  on  his  throne  who  did  not  rival  the  proudest  baron  in  ff.nts 
oi'  arns.  The  battle-ax  of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  and  the  songs  of  bis 
famous  minstrel,  were  more  potential  in  governing  the  realm  of  England 
than  all  the  "wise  saws"  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy.  Ilis  stalwart 
bearing  on  the  plains  of  Palestine  so  securely  riveted  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  his  subjects,  that  the  deep  immurement  of  Austrian  dungeoiifl| 
accompanied  with  the  reports  of  his  death,  could  neither  obliterate  him 
from  their  hearts  or  minds.  Centuries  have  passed  away  since  the  knight 
and  his  banner  have  gone  down  to  the  dust,  and  the  minstrePs  harp  has 
long  since  ceased  to  breathe  forth  its  strains  as  of  yore,  and  yet  poetry  or 
romance  finds  no  more  ready  admission  to  the  drawing-room  or  the  libra- 
ry than  when  they  tell  us  of  the  deeds  of  some  gallant  knight,  or  bring 
with  them  the  sighs  of  some  fair  Gerald ine  as  she  looked  from  the  case- 
ment of  her  lonely  tower  for  the  waving  plume  of  her  returning  lord. 

An  age  such  as  that  afforded  but  little  room  for  the  culture  of  the  arti 
of  peace,  and  Commerce,  like  a  young  bird,  adventurexi  not  in  its  flight 
beyond  the  nearest  branch,  from  whence  when  alarmed  it  could  most 
easily  return  to  its  nest.  True  it  is,  that  as  early  as  the  time  of  Athelstan 
a  statute  had  provided  that  any  merchant  who  should  make  three  voyagca 
on  his  own  account  beyond  the  British  Channel,  should  be  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  a  Thane  or  gentleman,  but  wo  can  readily  imagine  how  rarelj 

*  We  ftre  indebted  to  ex-Pretldeot  TvLKR,or  Virginia,  for  a  reviwd  copy  of  bis  lectiire,  vlilih 
wt8  prepared  at  the  reqaett  of  the  Library  AMociation  of  Petfr-biir^,  Virginia,  aometiiaeaiaea. 
In  this  lectare,  as  will  be  aeen,  Mr.  Tyler  spealcs  of  tho  merchant  as  he  was  in  former  tint  a,  aad  of 
tbe  merchant  as  he  ia  at  the  preaeot  day,  acGoropan>iDg  his  skdches  with  aucb  refleetkv^aalht 
mbject  natnraUy  suggesU.  We  have  Uken  the  liberty  of  omlitins  one  or  two  pMmeea.  pmowlag 
oolr  a  local  Interest.  The  attenUre  reader  of  the  MerekMtt'  Jiajr^tnt  will  reeofmtae  mmM 
of  the  facts  to  which,  in  a  note  lo  n»,  Mr.  Tyler,  with  his  charaeteristic  caiklor  and  i 
knowledges  his  indebtedneas. 
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the  roerchant  would  have  adventured  upon  such  voyages  with  his  meiv 
ehaodiso,  when  every  sea  swarmed  with  buccaneers  and  every  batliement 
frowned  in  hostile  array  against  all  who  should  venture  to  approach.  He 
was  a  bold  merchant  who  would  thus  have  periled  his  lite  and  fortune. 
Nothing  can,  in  fact,  more  clearly  illustrate  the  condition  of  the  merchant 
of  that  day  than  this  statute  of  Athelstan.  Denied  the  privileges  of  one 
of  gentle  blood,  he  was  treated  as  an  inferior,  and  his  hard  earnings  were 
ofl^  extorted  from  him  under  torture  by  kin^  and  noble.  If  be  chanced 
to  be  an  Israelite,  to  whose  inspired  authors  the  world  is  indebted  for  that 
holy  volume,  which  all  Christians  regard  as  an  emanation  from  Deity,  and 
the  rapt  songs  of  whose  Psalmists  foretold  the  advent  of  the  Saviour  and 
Redeemer,  he  was  subjected  to  persecutions  of  the  most  inhuman  charac- 
ter. Tooth  after  tooth  was  extracted,  and  every  other  conceivable  wrong 
was  resorted  to,  in  order  to  obtain  a  disclosure  of  his  hidden  treasure. 
The  employment  of  the  merchant  was  chiefly  that  of  a  pedlar,  who  car- 
ried his  merchandise  in  a  pack,  and  trafficked  from  door  to  door,  and  he 
esteemed  himself  oftimes  most  fortunate  if,  after  a  day,  sometiknes  of  pro- 
fitless fatigue,  he  was  permitted  to  take  up  his  night's  lodging  among  the 
humblest  retainers  of  the  castle. 

Even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  although 
Columbus  had  long  before  solved  the  theory  of  the  rotundity  of  the  eaAh 
by  his  discovery  of  a  new  continent,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  other 
navigators  who  had  added  largely  to  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge, 
and  although  new  and  immense  channels  of  trade  had  been  opened  with 
colonies  successfully  planted  in  various'^ parts  of  the  world  by  several  of 
the  European  powers,  and  notwithstanding  the  hardy  navigator  had  long 
before  doubled  the  stormy  cape,  and  had  opened  a  now  route  to  India^ 
even  then,  if  the  merchant  was  found  stationary  in  London  or  elsewhere, 
hia  shop,  we  are  told,  was  but  little  better  than  a  booth  or  a  cellar,  gener-* 
ally  without  a  door  or  a  window.  No  sign  emblazoned  his  name  or  em- 
ployment, and  no  editor's  columns  made  known  his  list  of  merchandise. 
His  station  was  at  the  entrance  into  his  shop,  where,  with  all  the  zeal  that 
the  desire  to  sell  could  inspire,  he  recounted  to  each  passer-by  the  articles 
he  had  for  sale.  When  thoroughly  exhausted  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
clerk,  who  pursued  the  same  course  until  exhausted  in  his  turn.  So  that, 
as  we  are  told,  and  can  readily  believe,  ^*  London  was  a  Babel  of  strange 
sounds,  by  which  the  wayfarer  was  dinned  at  every  step.^  This  custom 
was,  in  the  end,  superseded  by  signs  of  the  most  grotesque  character. 
Upon  these  signs  were  displayed  black  swans,  red  lions,  hogs  in  armor, 
swans  with  two  necks,  and  every  other  conceivable  device  to  attract  at- 
tention. To  these  succeeded  a  multitude  of  compound  signs,  such  as  the 
fox  and  seven  stars,  ball  and  neat's  tongue,  sheep  and  dolphin,  dog  and 
gridiron,  cat  and  fiddle,  pig  and  whistle — which,  when  they  were  swung 
by  the  wind  on  their  huge  posts  in  their  equally  huge  frames,  made  musio 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the  Eolian  harp.  In  not  a  few  instances 
these  emblems  became  most  ridiculously  perverted.  Thus  we  are  told 
Uiat  the  Bologne  Mouth,  the  entrance  ilito  the  harbor  of  Bologne,  in 
France,  became  the  Bull  and  Mouth.  A  noted  inn  in  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
called  the  Satyr  and  Bacchanals,  became  the  **  devil  and  bag  of  nails,"  and 
the  expression  often  used  in  those  days  of  **  God  encompasseth  us,"  was 
most  stranfi:ely  and  irreverently  metamorphosed  into  "  the  goat  and  com- 
Upon  these  sign-boajrds  was  often  set  forth  a  list  of  the  artiolsa 
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which  the  Bhop  contained.  I  content  myself  with  giving  a  single  otie  of 
these,  which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  ot  others.  It  is  a  sign-board  of  s 
Mr«  George  Wilson  of  the  Phenix,  and  r^ads  thus : — 

*^  Here  soap,  and  inkstands,  and  sticking-plaster  mix. 
With  soog  books,  Ainsley's  sauce,  tea-tra^s,  and  cund1e8tjck&.'' 

During  much  of  this  period,  although  the  merchant  waa  denied  tbt 
privileges  of  a  gentleman,  he  had  often  succeeded  in  amassing  great  wealth; 
but  he  was  not,  in  the  general,  considered  worthy  to  have  a  Master  or 
Mister  prefixed  to  his  name,  while  it  is  said  that  the  addition  of  gentlfmaa 
or  esquire  would  have  set  the  whole  court  into  a  flame.  In  France, « 
late  as  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cf»- 
tury,  it  required  two  Arretn  to  enable  the  nobility  to  trade  without  a  \cm 
of  rank,  while  in  Bretagne  the  noble  engaging  in  Commerce  bad  to  pul 
his  nobility  to  sleep  while  thus  employed,  and  only  resumed  his  pnTii<^ 
after  abandoning  the  pnrsuit. 

Before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  new  order  of  things  bad 
gradually  arisen.  Numerous  laws  had  been  passed  for  the  enconragefDcnl 
of  trade,  and  the  merchant  had  not  only  thrice  crossed  the  British  Cka»> 
nel,  but  he  had  visited  the  remotest  lands — bringing  back  boundless  weakh, 
and  enlarging  the  fame  and  power  of  his  country.  He  was  do  longer 
looked  upon  absolutely  as  an  inferior,  but  was  addressed  as  an  Esqnire, 
and  often  rose  to  the  rank  of  knighthood.  His  noble  ships  bore  as  their 
freight,  not  only  the  treasures  of  land  and  sea,  but  a  treasure  still  mom 
important  as  the  means  of  civilization  and  refinement  That  treasure  was 
the  Bible,  which  the  Missionary  had  hastened  to  open  in  benighted  landi^ 
and  temples  to  the  living  God  were  reared  on  the  ruins  of  Pagan  idolatry. 
Thus,  while  Commerce  was  drawing  distant  nations  more  closely  together, 
Christianity  was  proclaiming  the  reign  of  brute  force  at  an  end,  and  rea- 
son, founded  on  morality,  obtained  greater  control  in  the  aflairs  of  ^ 
world — as  a  consequence  of  this  change  the  great  middle  class,  which  hai 
been  so  long  despised,  came  to  the  investtture  of  its  true  privilegea— aad 
public  liberty  was  so  trenched  in  and  fortified,  that  not  only  was  the  noblf 
restrained  from  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  but  the  monarch  himseif 
was  held  responsible  for  the  violation  of  public  or  private  right. 

With  the  elevation  of  the  middle  class  Commerce  had  more  and  hnmv 
expanded  her  wings.  I  have  no  time  to  follow  her  in  her  noble  flight 
At  this  day  she  knows  no  rest  The  flapping  of  her  sails,  the  plashing  d 
her  oars,  and  the  whistle  of  her  steam-engines,  are  heard  all  over  the  tea* 
You  find  her  foot-prints  on  the  loftiest  mountains  and  in  the  deepest  Tt^ 
leys ;  she  dives  into  the  depths  of  ocean  for  its  pearls ;  amid  polar  ice  and 
snow  she  pursues  the  whale  for  its  oil,  and  sable  for  its  fnr,  while  the  iilk- 
worm  of  India  spins  for  her  its  valuable  thread.  The  land  of  Goirfbehn, 
•o  long  closed  against  her  admission,  has  unbarred  to  her  the  gates  of  a 
mighty  empire.  Japan  begins  to  regard  her  with  approving  smile.  The 
Rio -de  la  Plata  woes  her  onward  to  its  primeval  sources,  and  the  mighty 
Amazon  is  in  the  act  of  inviting  her  to  enter  upon  its  broad  expanse.  Hm 
arts  and  sciences  are  her  ready  assistants  in  this  great  panorama  of  raoriiiy 
life,  and  what  the  philosopher  elaborates  in  his  closet,  the  mechaiBC  ca^ 
riea  into  his  workshop.  The  merchant  has  long  since  won  for  hransetf 
both  riches  and  sUtion.  Instead  of  the  doorless  shop  in  wrbich  he  «« 
irctoty  ui  former  times,  to  display  Ida  mcilrdNaKMBe,  he  haa  boilt  spaoiev 
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edifices  and  marble  palaces  for  their  ezbibition.  Instead  of  rendering 
bimself  hoarse  by  proclaiming  the  contents  of  his  store  to  every  passer-by, 
be  addresses  the  world  through  the  columns  of  the  newspaper  press.  In- 
stead of  being  denied  the  privileges  of  a  Thane  or  gentleman,  he  is  now 
respected  by  all,  and  his  society  courted  by  all.  Governments  look  to  him 
in  time  of  financial  need  for  aid  and  support,  and  the  proud  owner  of  ba- 
ronial acres  in  other  lands  esteems  it  an  honor  to  be  seated  at  his  hospit- 
Me  board. 

Such  are  the  changes  which  time  has  wrought  in  the  condition  of  the 
merchant  in  countries  where  stars  and  garters  and  other  gew-gaws  denote 
the  wearer  to  be  of  (so  called)  noble  birth,  and  where  the  tinsel  of  the 
royal  diadem  still  serves  to  sanctify  tlie  person  of  the  monarch.  In  this, 
Dur  favored  land,  where  equality  before  the  law  has  ever  been  the  birth- 
right of  one  and  all — here  where  we  boast  not  of  emblazoned  shields,  but 
rather  that  we  are  descended  from  those  who  planted  themselves  on  the 
soil  of  this  country  when  it  was  a  wild,  and  in  after  years  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing many  independent  republics,  which,  converging  their  rays  to  a 
i^mmon  center,  gave  rise  to  a  government  which  has  already  won  for 
itself  the  title  of  the  great  republic — a  government  which  is  destined 
to  achieve,  as  I  fondly  trust,  by  its  principles  working  silently  on  the  great 
mind  of  the  world,  victories  more  resplendant  than  were  ever  told  of  in 
fable,  or  dreamed  of  by  philosophy — here  with  the  sky  above  him,  the 
sarth  beneath  him,  and  the  free  sea  before  him,  and  the  aigis  of  such  a 
Government  over  him  go  whither  he  may,  a  field  has  been  given  to  man 
for  his  enterprise  greater  than  the  world  has  before  seen — a  field  to  ocxiupy 
which  all  classes  press  forward  with  unconquerable  zeal  and  untiring  en- 
3rgy.  The  landsman,  with  his  ax  on  his  shoulder,  his  rifie  in  his  hand, 
md  faithful  do^  by  his  side,  ruslies  into  the  wilderness,  and  you  trace  his 
path  by  the  villages,  towns,  and  States  which  have  sprung  up  behind  him. 
Jbstacles,  however  formidable,  do  not  impede  him.  It  is  his  mission  to 
reclaim  a  continent,  and  he  takes  no  breathing  time  after  leaving  his  birth- 
place on  the  Atlantic,  until  he  has  looked  out  on  the  waters  of  the  Pacific, 
p^hich  already  invite  him  to  enter  on  new  adventures  beyond  their  peace- 
*ul  flow.  lie  has  scarcely  felled  the  first  tree,  or  turned  up  the  first  spade- 
iil  of  earth  on  those  distant  shores,  before  the  mechanic  stands  by  his 
»ide  to  build  new  cities,  and  the  stately  ship  anchors  in  sight,  prepared  to 
mpply  his  wants  and  take  in  exchange  whatever  his  wilderness-home  may 
produce. 

In  our  school-boy  days  we  have  pored  over  the  stories  of  Phoenician 
BBterprise,  and  visited  in  fancy  the  colonies  they  planted.  But  centuries 
elapsed  before  those  bold  navigators  had  passed  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and 
the  British  channel  set  limits  to  the  flight  of  the  Roman  eagle  until  the 
atter  days  of  that  renowned  republic.  But  here  is  a  people,  who,  from  a 
liandful  of  adventurers,  have,  in  a  little  more  than  two  centuries,  overrun 
I  continent  and  reduced  it  to  culture  and  civilization.  Savage  life  and 
barbarism  have  been  crushed  out  by  their  heavy  footfalls.  The  seven 
labors  of  the  heroic  age,  the  accomplishment  of  which  placed  the  names 
>f  heroes  among  the  constellations  of  the  heavens,  have  been  more  than 
performed.  The  dragon  of  superstition  and  idolatry — with  its  swarminff 
>rood — has  been  destroyed,  and  altars,  on  which  blase  the  fires  of  constj- 
.utlonal  liberty,  have  been  erected  in  places  where,  since  the  great  flood, 
lo  voice  of  humanity  had  ever  been  heard.    Aa  a  type  of  this  control  in 
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the  affairs  of  the  world,  they  hold  in  one  hand  the  cotton-plant — the  sjm- 
bol  of  peace  and  commanding  power — while  with  the  other  they  grasp  at, 
and  are  in  the  act  of  clutching,  the  trident  of  the  seas,  in  evidence  of  the 
supremacy  of  their  commercial  marine.  And  yet,  great  as  have  been  the 
results  of  the  past,  what  are  they  when  compared  to  that  mighty  future, 
which,  already  impatient  of  restraint,  is  so  near  at  hand  as  to  be  classed 
with  the  present  ? 

The  money  lender,  compounding  his  interest  quarterly,  never  added  to 
his  treasure  half  so  fast  as  will  this  country  to  its  population  and  resources 
within  the  next  quarter  of  a  century.  Who  can  undertake  at  this  day  to 
estimate  the  probable  amount  of  our  exports  and  imports  at  tlie  end  of 
that  period  of  twenty-five  years  ?  Already  trade,  breaking  through  new 
channels,  begins  to  empty  into  our  lap  the  treasures  of  India ;  and  when 
the  great  tide  which  bears  that  Commerce  upon  it  shall  have  actually  set 
in,  as  it  assuredly  will,  you  may  measure  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  azxi 
count  the  stars  in  the  firmament,  but  arithmetic  will  fail  in  the  effort  to 
calculate  the  extent  of  wealth  which  will  flow  into  our  cities.  Ancient 
Tyre,  but  a  mere  peninsula,  enjoyed  a  rivulet  of  that  trade,  and  she  grew 
into  the  most  mighty  of  cities.  Venice  and  Genoa  in  the  course  of  time 
possessed  it,  and  their  Doges  proclaimed  them  the  brides  of  the  sea.  But, 
say  ye,  who  foretell  the  future,  ye  venerable  seers,  if  any  such  there  be 
now  on  this  earth,  what  dowry  shall  equal  that  of  America  when  the  At- 
lantic shall  have  fully  wedded  the  Pacific  ! 

In  all  this  great  work  of  progress  the  American  merchant  has  borne 
nobly  his  part.  He  will  continue  to  do  so  in  what  is  to  follow.  It  was 
said  by  an  English  orator,  in  reproach,  that  **  the  ledger  of  the  merchant 
was  his  Bible.  May  we  not  say  that  the  ledger  of  the  American  mer- 
chant is  often  filled  with  entries  which  tell  of  noble  enterprises  and  gifts 
of  charity  which,  in  some  measure,  assimilate  it  to  that  holy  volume! 
Even  now  there  may  be  blocked  up  in  Polar  seas  vessels  provided  by  a 
merchant  of  New  York,  and  dispatched  on  a  mission  of  mercy  in  search 
of  a  long-lost  navigator  of  another  people,  while  donations  of  a  princely 
character  have  by  others  been  strewn  broadcast  over  the  land  in  aid  of 
every  conceivable  charity.  Nor  have  his  charities  been  confined  to  the 
American  continent  When  foreign  countries — blighted  in  their  harvests, 
or  their  people  rendered  houseless  and  homeless  by  pestilence  or  fire- 
have  cried  for  bread,  the  American  merchant,  like  the  good  Samaritan, 
uniting  with  other  classes,  has  contributed  with  open  hand  to  their  succor 
and  relief. 

Such  is  the  merchant  of  America — such  his  enterprise^  and  such  his 
charities.  He  has  caused  the  name  of  his  country,  by  his  fidelity  to  his 
engagements,  to  be  honored,  and  has  won  for  himself  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  the  world. 

His  present  elevated  condition  gives  rise  to  reflections  intimately  aaao- 
ciated  with  the  destiny  of  the  country  whose  power  and  glory  he  has 
done  so  much  to  increase.  Above  all  other  men,  he  should  most  highly 
appreciate  the  value  and  importance  of  the  union  of  the  States.  When 
his  ship  floats  on  distant  seas  too  far  away  for  the  physical  force  of  his 
country  on  the  instant  to  reach  him,  his  eye  rests  on  the  symbol  of  its 
power  and  glory  which  floats  at  his  mast-head,  and  he  speeds  on  his  wij 
rejoicing  in  his  security  from  danger.  Whether  melting  amid  the  tropics 
or  freezing  under  the  pole,  that  symbol  encourages,  sustains,  and  protects. 
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p  keeps  its  way  peacefully  and  uninterruptedly,  amid  hostile  arm»- 
and  the  stars  and  stripes — typical  of  the  Union— open  to  him  every 
nd  secure  him  tlie  hospitalities  of  the  people  of  every  kindred 
ery  tongue. 

idle  to  him  and  more  than  absurd  are  all  distinctions  between 
s  of  his  own  country !  His  dealing  is  with  the  world,  and  he  should 
ze  but  one  section  of  that  world — and  that  is  his  country,  and  his 
country.  If  he  could  be  so  lost  not  only  to  his  own  interests,  but 
solemn  duty,  as  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  sectionalist  at  home,  he 
justly  forfeit  all  claim  to  either  wisdom  or  patriotism.  What  would 
n  comparison  to  what  he  is,  if  he  should  no  longer  repose  under 
oud  banner  which  now  floats  over  him,  but  sail  under  some  other 

he  could  not)  which,  wherever  seen,  would  only  tell  of  a  ruined 
c  and  a  disrupted  confederacy !  What  audience  should  he  give  to 
ings  of  a  wild  fanaticism — or  what  countenance  to  the  wickedly 
>us  aspirations  of  those  who  trample  upon  the  graves  of  their  fa- 
ind  seek  to  make  their  very  names  by- words  of  reproach,  because  of 
ivocacy  of  a  constitution  which  they  aflfect  to  despise  ?  To  preserve 
ofederacy,  fortunately,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  the  practice 
nembers  of  perfect  justice  to  each  other,  and  a  prudent  non-inter- 
i  in  their  domestic  affairs.     This  is  what  the  merchant  practices 

8  his  own  partners,  and  what  wisdom  doubly  ratifies  as  between 
and  governments. 

future  of  the  civilized  world  is  in  our  hands  if  we  be  but  true  to  our- 

With  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  before  us,  and.  with  the  lights  of 

blazing  all  over  and  around  us,  we  shall  deserve  all  the  long  cata- 

)f  ills  which  will  certainly  befall  us,  if  we  neglect  to  exert  ourselves 

:her  the  fire  of  sectional  fanaticism,  which  can  only  blaze  for  our  de- 

>n,  by  making  one  great  funeral  pyre  of  the  constitution  and  the 

I  repeat,  justice  will  render  the  confederacy  eternal — injustice 

jstroy  it  in  a  day. 

9  is  unmindful  of  the  past,  let  not  the  merchant  be  blind  to  the 
icent  future  which  lies  before  him — a  future  full  of  wealth  to  the 
'  enterprise,  of  power  and  glory  to  the  confederacy — a  future,  which, 
f  the  United  States  the  entrepot  of  that  trade  which  through  all 
IS  been  regarded  as  more  valuable  than  mines  of  gold  or  mountains 
jious  gems,  shall  see  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  crowding  our  ports 
leir  shipping,  and  will  make  the  American  merchant  oracular  m  all 
s  on  the  great  exchange  of  the  world. 

should  the  present  condition  of  the  world  be  overlooked  in  esti- 
•  the  growth  of  our  commercial  importance.  Afler  a  peace  of 
forty  years,  four  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  have  drawn  the 
and  no  man  living  can  say  when  or  how  it  is  to  be  restored  to  its 
rd.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  empire  of  Russia  in  complete 
already  dealing  its  heavy  blows  upon  the  Turk,  and  armed  to  the 
igainst  all  assailants — an  empire  which,  but  a  little  more  than  a 
^  ago,  was  so  inconsiderable  in  its  population  and  resources  as  te 
•een  nearly  ruined  by  the  now  comparatively  small  kingdom  of 
I,  under  Charles  XII.,  at  the  battle  of  Narvee,  and  only  saved  from 
tion  by  the  ill-advised  battle  of  Pultawa.  Since  that  time  its  po»- 
j  have  spread  over  Europe  and  Asia,  and  its  population  now 
is  to  60,000,000  souls — a  monarch  of  indomitable  energy  and  com- 
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manding  talents  fills  the  throne  of  Peter  the  Great.  He  has  succeeded  iB 
inspiring  his  subjects  with  the  religious  zeal  which  marked  the  era  of  tbe 
crusades,  and  they  think  only  of  expelling  the  descendant  of  Mahomet  IL 
from  the  imperial  city,  which  that  sultan  won  after  incredible  sacrifice^ 
and  not  until  he  had  trampled  on  the  scarred  and  dead  body  of  the  last 
but  bravest  of  the  Greek  emperors,  an  illustrious  descendant  of  the  great 
Constantine.  Should  success  crown  their  efforts,  and  the  Czar  be^>0M 
master  of  Constantinople,  the  war  most  probably  will  but  then  have  begus 
in  earnest. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  stands  in  formidable  array  the  Turkish  empire, 
which,  in  days  of  yore,  threatened  Europe  and  the  civilized  world  witb  iti 
power — thundered  at  the  gates  of  almost  every  fortified  place,  and  planted 
the  crescent  and  unfolded  the  Koran  even  on  the  ruins  of  the  Knighti 
Templars  and  the  brave  Knights  of  SL  John — a  power  which  esesi  now  siti 
on  the  united  thrones  of  the  Ptolemys  and  the  Constan tines,  and  which, 
when  the  sun  of  its  power  was  at  its  highest^  swept  over  States  and  kin^ 
doms,  until  a  noble  Hungarian  checked  it  in  its  desolating  career,  and 
4lrove  back  its  legions.  In  alliance  with  the  Turk  are  two  nations  whoM 
united  means,  if  used  for  defense,  would  be  sufficient  to  hold  the  world  at 
bay.  Great  Britain,  with  the  largest  navy  that  ever  floated  on  the  oceanyaad 
with  possessions  so  extensive  that,  in  the  language  of  a  gifted  and  lamented 
statesman  of  onr  country,  *^  her  drum-roll  follows  tbe  sun  in  his  daily  circuit 
around  the  earth."  And  France,  which,  under  Charlemagne  in  the  eighth, 
and  Napoleon  in  the  nineteenth  century,  nearly  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
universal  European  empire,  and  whose  pulse,  beating  responsive  to  that  of  her 
elected  emperor,  throbs  with  the  desire  of  recovering  firom  Nicholas  the 
standards  she  lost  under  the  canonized  emperor,  amid  the  frosts  of  Koas^a. 
Such  are  the  mighty  combatants  who  are  hastening  to  new  battle*fieU» 
full  of  ardor  for  the  contest 

Austria  and  Prussia,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  assume  for  the  present  as 
attitude  of  armed  neutrality ;  but  sooner  or  later  they  will  be  drawn  int© 
the  war ;  while  the  fires  so  lately  raging  in  Hungary  and  the  Italian  States 
only  await  a  favorable  opportunity  to  blaze  out  with  renewed  brightnesa. 
Under  this  condition  of  things,  the  American  merchant  becomes  the  great 
carrier  of  the  world ;  and  before  tiie  probable  close  of  the  war  the  United 
States  will  possess  the  largest  commercial  marine  that  the  world  has  yet 
seen. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  commercial  life,  new  duties  devolve 
upon  parents  who  design  their  sons  to  enter  upon  it  Is  not  somethinf 
more  necessary  than  a  mere  capacitv  to  cast  up  figures,  to  read  an  invoice, 
and  to  retail  goods  ?  Is  not  something  more  to  be  expected  of  the  ■M^ 
chant,  who  by  his  success  has  become  a  man  of  consequence  ?  Have  the 
arts  and  sciences  no  claim  upon  him,  or  is  he  to  be  regarded  upon  'change 
as  no  more  than  the  representative  of  the  yard-stick  and  pound  weight  ? 
This  is  not  what  the  world  has  a  right  to  expect  from  one  who  is  so  busf 
in  its  affairs.  His  education  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  laid  in  the  deo) 
foundations  of  science,  which  intercourse  with  the  world  would  crown  with 
practical  results.  He  has  won  for  himself  the  universally-acknowledged 
title  of  Thane  and  gentleman.  Let  him  aspire  to  a  position  still  mora  ex- 
alted— that  of  the  philosopher  and  man  of  letters. 
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The  recent  calamities  on  the  ocean  and  in  our  harbors  seem  to  demand 
something  more  than  a  passing  notice,  in  order  to  guard  against  a  recur* 
rence  of  them.  In  1852,  the  loss  of  the  British  steamer  Amazon  by  fire 
gave  a  fearful  warning  as  to  the  necessity  for  more  complete  organizatioB 
on  board  of  sea-going  steamers,  and  I  doubt  not  the  experience  of  that 
lamentable  event  has  induced  more  caution ;  but  notwithstanding  this 
warning,  and  the  not  less  lamentable  case  of  the  ArctJc,  and  others  scarcely 
less  startling,  there  remains  much  to  be  done  in  order  to  promote  the  safety 
of  those  who  traverse  the  Atlantic.  It  was  suggested  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Amazon,  that  if  the  ship  could  have  been  stopped  in 
her  mad  career  while  on  fire,  that  the  boats  could  have  been  safely  lowered, 
and  that  many  would  have  been  saved ;  but  as  the  fire  was  sudden  and 
overwhelming,  the  engineers  were  driven  on  deck,  and  the  ship  pursued 
her  devious  course,  partially  guided  by  the  rudder,  until  the  steam  wa» 
exhausted,  long  before  which  many  had  perished  by  fire  and  water,  leaving 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  passengers  and  crew  at  the  mercy  of  the  raging 
sea,  ill  supplied  for  the  terrible  emergency.  But  I  will  not  dwell  on  this 
terrible  catastrophe,  nor  recall  to  mind  the  more  recent  case  of  the  Arctic, 
nor  dwell  on  the  case  of  the  ship  John  Rutledge,  just  wrecked  in  the  ice,  but 
will  at  once  offer  such  suggestions  as  my  experience  of  the  sea  may  sug^ 
geet,  hoping  that  in  the  process  of  time  some  precious  lives  may  be  saved. 

Every  steamer  should  have  the  means  of  shutting  off'  steam  from  thfli 
deck,  and  this  I  believe 'to  be  perfectly  practicable.  She  should  also  have 
the  means  of  blowing  off  the  water  from  the  boilers,  and  consequently  of 
closing  her  blow-off  cocks,  from  the  deck,  so  as  to  avail  herself  of  the 
buoyancy  of  her  boilers  in  case  of  staving  a  hole  in  her.  This  was  sug^ 
gested  OB  the  occasion  of  the  loss  of  the  Arctic,  and  I  entertain  not  the 
least  doubt  but  that  this  course,  could  it  have  been  pursued,  would  have 
eaused  that  ship  to  float  some  time  longer — an  hour  or  two,  more  or  less. 
It  is  quite  probable,  also,  that  if  the  fore-hatch  had  been  secured  strongly, 
instead  of  breaking  out  cargo  to  get  at  the  breach,  (whereby  full  vent  was 
given  to  the  water,)  she  would  have  sunk  more  slowly: 

The  urgency  of  the  public  voice  for  water-tight  bulkheads  has,  I  trust, 
settled  the  question  as  to  their  general  adoption,  and  I  presume  that  we 
shall  never  see  another  ocean  steamer  built  without  them.  They  are 
equally  important  in  our  large  sound  and  lake  steamers.  But  so  prejo- 
diced  are  tne  minds  of  some  of  our  most  experienced  seamen  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  it  is  difficult  to  convince  them  tnat  a  bulkhead  in  a  wooden 
steamer  is  of  any  use — because,  forsooth,  it  is  more  subject  to  leak,  and 
more  liable  to  be  rendered  useless  by  a  severe  collision,  than  an  iron  bulk- 
bead  in  an  iron  ship.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  argue  that  a 
wooden  ship  is  not  reliable  because  she  is  more  likely  to  leak  than  an  iron 
ship !  Iron  is  certainly  a  vastly  more  perfect  material  for  a  vessel  than 
wood,  but  while  the  cost  of  iron  continues  to  be  so  much  greater  in  the 
outset  than  wood  with  us,  we  shall  be  slow  to  build  iron  ships,  though,  in 
the  long  run,  the  iron  ship  will  be  found  cheapest. 

Supposing  the  steamer  to  have  practically  water-tight  bulkheads,  the 
means  of  shutting  off  steam,  and  of  blowing  off  her  boilers,  from  the  deck, 
plenty  of  life-boats,  life-preserver  pontoons,  a  detachable  roof  to  her  din» 
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ing  saloon,  which  might  answer  in  a  great  emergency  for  a  raft,8hei88ljll 
unsafe  unless  a  thorough  organization  controls  ail  her  movements.  This 
organization  must  not  be  confined  merely  to  appointing  certain  men  to 
each  boat,  certain  men  to  the  fire-hose,  certain  men  to  the  pumps ;  these 
are  matters  of  course,  and  I  believe  are  generally  in  practice  to  some  ex- 
tent— not  fully — not  fully  in  any  case  that  has  come  under  my  observa- 
tion. 

There  are  many  minor  points  of  fitting  boats  for  service,  which  I  believe 
to  be  almost  universally  neglected. 

Every  boat  should  have  a  mast  and  sail,  a  compass,  lantern,  oil-can, 
water-breaker,  hatchet,  port-fires,  rockets,  match-case,  and  canvas  "doug''* 
attached  to  her  or  kept  close  at  hand  to  serve  in  case  of  sudden  disaster, 
as  fire,  collision  ship  with  ship,  or  with  ice,  and  each  boat  should  have  a 
supply  of  preserved  meats,  bread,  and  spirits  kept  at  hand  for  the  time  of 
need. 

A  chest,  lashed  near  each  boat,  containing  the  necessary  tools,  and  an- 
other containing  the  necessary  stores,  should  be  furnished  to  each  boat, 
marked  and  numbered.  Each  man  appointed  to  his  boat  should  know 
exactly  what  oar  he  belongs  to,  and  the  most  trusty  nnist  be  stationed  to 
the  lowering  apparatus.  This  latter  is  very  important,  and  while  on  this 
subject  let  me  say  (at  the  risk  of  being  called  "  an  old  fogy  ")  that  the 
tackle  which  our  great-grandfathers  used,  and  which  is  generally  used  now 
for  lowering  boats  at  sea,  is  a  most  dangerous  contrivance  !  Every  boat 
should  have  a  good  tackle  to  hoist  her  up  certainly,  but  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lowering  her.  I  can  see  many  old  salts  prick  up  their  ears  and 
ask — "  How  then  do  you  propose  to  lower  the  boats  ?"  I  answer — By 
having  a  stout  *^  pennant,"  a  rope,  say  six  or  eight  fathoms  long,  at  each 
end — stout  in  proportion  to  the  weight  it  is  intended  to  bear;  as  strong, 
if  you  please,  as  the  four  parts  of  the  fall  would  be  as  ordinarily  fitted ; 
when  the  boat  is  once  hoisted  up  by  the  tackles,  then  reeve  the  ^  pennant" 
through  a  bull's-eye  of  lignum  vitse,  or  through  a  roller  and  strap,  haul 
well  taught  and  belay  to  two  stout  iron  pins,  in  such  manner  that  bj  a 
double  turn  the  heaviest  boat  can  be  lowered  as  easily  as  an  anchor  bj 
the  "  ring  stopper  "  or  the  "  shank  painter." 

When  you  come  to  lower  a  boat  by  a  single  rope  ill  this  way,  any  in- 
telligent landsman  can  understand  that  there  is  no  danger  of  fouling  the 
tackle  by  unkooking  one  before  the  other.  Many  cases  have  occurred, 
where,  in  lowering  boats  in  a  hurry,  the  bow  tackle  has  got  unkooked  too 
soon,  the  boat  has  swung  round  and  been  swamped  by  the  fouling  of  the 
after  tackle.  Lowering  a  boat  at  sea,  th6  ship  having  some  head  or  stem 
way  generally,  is  not  always  an  easy  or  a  safe  operation.  In  lowering  by 
the  pennants  the  ends  can  be  let  go  at  pleasure,  or  used  as  ^'painters" ai 
may  be  expedient     This  may  be  considered  a  trifling  matter  by  some,  who 

*  A  fttmple  **  dong,*>  or  drag,  for  boate  may  be  made  and  kept  read?  for  the  porpoM  of  kear^if 
tbem  hf*ad  to  Uie  sea,  by  Ukiog  a  stout  hoop,  two-and-a-half  to  three  fed  in  diameter;  tev  lolMi 
a  bag  like  a  pudding-bag,  aay  two  or  three  feet  long,  of  canvas,  and  to  the  boop  attach  a  taajsr'  al 
three  equidlatant  parta,  coming  together  In  an  eye  or  loop,  to  which  the  painter  of  ihc  boat  may  ka 
bent.  Now,  add  a  pound  or  two  of  lead  to  one  side  of  the  hoop.  Just  enough  to  aink  it  a  htlie  bHoe 
the  aorfMse.  Tbia  makes  a  moat  oiimplete,  aafe,  and  cheap  ^  coug  **  In  order  to  haal  It  fa  rcaditrt 
a  **■  tripping  line  **  must  be  be  bent  to  the  amall  end  of  the  bag,  ao  aa  to  reTerae  it,  aad  haal  tt  la 
when  neceaaary.  The  usual  resource  to  to  raft  the  oars  or  mast,  and  ^ lay  to**  by  tbna,  butlhey 
may  thus  be  lost. 

The  ^*  Pudding-Bag  Doug"  Is  my  own  invention,  and  will  be  found  very  eflieetlTe  for  smaU  flibcr* 
men  and  others,  who  often  resort  to  a  **  doog  *'  made  of  apara  with  a  amall  aadtior  attatbco,  la  ordff 
to  ^lay  to **  safely  la  heavy  galaa. 
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in  their  confidence  are  supposed  to  be  quite  ready  for  all  emergencies,  and 
some  will  say — "  This  is  nothing  new."  I  know  it  is  not  new,  but  the  plan 
is  not  common  in  American  vessels,  whether  men-of-war  or  merchantmen. 
It  nevertheless  ought  to  be  generally  adopted  in  all  ships. 

Some  will  smile  at  the  idea  of  fitting  every  ship  to  sink  gracefully  and 
with  comparative  safety  to  her  passengers  and  crew,  but  we  have  had  too 
many  cases  of  disaster  within  the  last  five  years  not  to  warn  us  that  these 
extra  means  are  quite  as  necessary  as  ordinary  pumps  or  any  other  regular 
fixtures. 

Metallic  boats  are  no  doubt  ver}'  good  for  steamers,  and  indeed  for  all 
ships,  but  they  must  be  "  life-boats." 

No  boat  ought  to  be  called  a  "  life-boat"  unless  her  air-cases  at  the  ends 
are  separate  from  the  shell  of  the  boat.  Most  of  the  metallic  boats  now 
built  are  so  constructed  that  a  small  puncture  in  the  most  vulnerable  part 
— the  end — very  much  impairs  her  safety  as  a  life-boat,  and  reduces  her 
below  the  level  of  an  ordinary  wooden  boat. 

Tbere  is  one  great  objection  to  metallic  boats,  ^not  copper,)  and  that  is, 
the  fact  that  the  compass  is  much  deranged  by  tne  local  attraction.  No 
one  can  tell  the  amount  of  suffering  that  may  have  been  experienced,  or 
may  at  this  moment  be  experienced,  from  this  cause.  There  is  a  remedy 
for  this  evil,  by  simply  correcting  the  effect  of  the  local  attraction,  just  as 
Captain  Morris  does  in  iron  ships.  To  say  nothing  of  correcting  the  com- 
passes of  the  ship,  generally  conceded  to  be  necessary,  but  not  always 
done,  all  boats  shouTci  be  fitted  so  as  to  be  free  from  local  attraction. 

United  States  ships  have  sometimes  copper  boats — built  of  copper  espe- 
cially to  get  rid  of  local  attraction,  at  great  cost — ^galvanized  iron  is 
stronger,  and  better,  and  cheaper  for  boats,  and  can  be  rendered  quite  free 
from  local  attraction  for  a  few  dollars. 

Ships'  boats,  and  especially  those  of  surveying  vessels,  are  generally 
quite  unsafe  during  fogs,  and  may  be  lost  at  sea  from  the  want  of  a  true 
compass. 

Very  few  of  our  sailing  ships  have  their  boats  fitted  for  emergencies. 
They  should  have  mast  and  sail,  and  some  little  preparation  for  sudden 
disasters. 

It  is  true,  that  a  seaman  who  has  ordinary  ingenuity  and  a  supply  of 
sail,  needles,  twine,  rope,  and  time  enough,  can  make  a  shift  with  a  top- 
gallant or  a  royal  studding  sail ;  but  it  would  be  much  better  to  fit  tne 
long-boat — and  indeed  all  the  boats — at  the  same  time  the  ship  is  fitted, 
with  a  simple  lug  sale,  the  tack  coming  to  the  mast  so  as  not  to  require 
"  dipping."  The  cost  for  a  ship  of  a  thousand  tons  need  not  exceed  a 
hundred  dollars,  and  might  save  a  vast  amount  of  suffering.  A  word,  in 
passing,  to  boat  builders.  By  common  consent,  since  the  days  of  Colum- 
bus, boats*  rudders  have  been  quite  unmanageable  in  shipping,  from  the 
umple  fact  that  most  of  them  have  the  pintles  and  gudgeons  so  arranged 
that  the  coolest  and  most  ingenious  seaman  can  hardly  put  the  rudder  in 
place,  except  at  the  "davids;"  tlie  processes  much  like  shipping  a  blind 
on  a  house  window,  both  hinges  must  be  entered  simultaneously ;  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  a  different  arrangement  should  not  apply  to  blinds  as  well 
as  boats'  rudders. 

To  go  back  to  the  more  important  matters,  safety  to  the  ship,  I  cannot 
but  consider,  after  all,  that  the  graceful  head  and  cutwater  is  useful  as  a 
fender.     I  have  known  one  case,  the  Europa,  where  the  head  and  cutwa- 
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ter  were  eminently  useful  in  taking  the  brunt  of  a  serious  collision.  If 
you  will  build  ships,  like  the  Collins  steamers,  without  heads  and  cutwa- 
ters, let  them  have  false  bows  built  specially  in  reference  to  receiving 
shocks  from  fields  of  ice  and  other  things. 

The  answer  will  no  doubt  be  made  by  the  builders  and  owners,  "that 
they  are  as  strong  as  wood  and  iron  can  make  them  forward."  No  doubt 
they  are  very  strong  among  wooden  ships,  but  the  best  wooden  ship  is 
nothing  but  a  "basket  of  chips,"  compared  to  our  iron  ship,  well  put  to- 
gether. 

Take  the  Persia  as  an  example.  She  is  built  of  iron ;  she  ran  into  a 
field  of  ice,  or  a  large  piece  of  field  ice,  on  her  first  passage.  She  stood 
the  shock  at  the  bow,  and  survived  to  come  in  with  her  paddle-wheel 
rims  twisted  and  broken,  as  if  made  of  lead.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
no  wooden  steamer,  without  water-tight  bulkheads,  could  have  stood  that 
shock ;  and  with  bulkheads,  her  chance  of  escape  would  have  been  very 
small.  If  builders  and  ownei*s  of  steamers  will  insist  on  building  of  wood, 
let  us  insist  on  the  practicability  of  constructing  the  space  occupied  by 
boilers  and  engines,  so  that  if  the  ship  should  fill  to  the  water-line  before 
and  abaft  this  space,  the  water  shall  be  excluded  from  boilers  and  engines. 
And  here  again,  T  can  hear  engineers  and  seaman  declare  that  it  is  inipos- 
gible.  I  cannot  see  it  in  that  light.  They  will  tell  me  that  a  coiumunicar 
tion  must  be  kept  up  with  the  fore  and  main  hold,  so  as  to  get  coal  to  the 
fires.  Granted ;  but  let  the  apertures  be  closed  by  solid  iron  doors  shut- 
ting upon  india-rubber.  It  is  quite  practicable,  and  it  ought  to  be  done 
in  sea-going  steamers,  so  as  to  promote  safety  in  case  of  a  large  leak.  It 
is  true,  we  cannot  expect  to  insure  safety,  but  we  ought  to  do  all  we  can 
to  deserve  it. 

I  cannot  close  these  remarks  without  reiterating  what  I  have  several 
times  put  into  print  in  the  newspapers — I  mean  the  necessity  for  furnish- 
ing every  sailing  ship,  and  more  especially  those  which  sail  on  long  voy- 
ages, with  a  chest  of  warm  clothes,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  seamen 
who  have  not  had  the  means  or  the  forethought  to  provide  for  themselvea, 
with  something  to  keep  off  the  chilling  blasts  of  a  winter's  coast.  Many 
of  the  serious  losses  which  occur  to  our  ships  are  caused  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  want  of  warm  clothing.  Sailors  are  proverbially  improvident; 
they  ship  in  China  or  some  other  warm  climate,  sometimes  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  to  meet  the  rigors  of  winter,  and  more  frequently 
perhaps  without  means  to  lay  in  warm  clothes.  The  interest  of  the  owner 
calls  upon  him  most  imperatively  to  lay  in  a  supply  for  such  cases,  at  a  cost 
of  say  $200,  to  be  served  out,  at  cost  to  those  who  are  in  want,  Com- 
inon  humanity,  not  less  than  self-interest,  demands  this  small  outlay  just 
as  much  as  a  medicine  chest  or  a  supply  of  vinegar ;  yet  there  is  not  one 
ship  in  a  hundred,.perhaps  not  one  in  five  hundred,  that  has  a  slop  chest 
If  a  shipmaster  should  go  without  pump  leather  or  pump  tacks,  he  would 
be  considered  careless  of  his  owner's  interest ;  but  ne  may  go  without  a 
spare  fiannel  shirt  for  his  freezing  men  with  perfect  impunity. 

Few  more  trying  situations  can  be  imagined  than  those  of  ships  coming 
into  Boston  Bay  from  China,  India,  and  other  warm  countries  auring  oar 
inclement  season ;  they  come  from  warm  latitudes  into  our  waters,  and 
become  pinched  and  frozen  for  want  of  a  little  of  the  money  which  has 
been  lavishly  expended  on  ornamental  work ;  the  ship  meets  with  a  gale, 
leaks;  the  men  are  worn  out,  partly  from  the  want  of  warm  clothes,  and 
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the  ship  18  blown  off  and  abandoned.  In  some  cases  a  good  slop  chest 
would  have  saved  her. 

One  word  more  on  the  subject  of  a  frequent  examination  of  the  horizon 
from  aloft,  and  I  have  done. 

The  constant  occurrence  of  abandonment  of  ships  at  sea,  leaving  the 
crew  on  the  ocean,  ill  supplied  for  the  emergency,  which  we  read  of  in 
the  newspapers,  seems  to  call  for  a  general  rule  to  send  a  man  aloft  sev- 
eral times  a  day  to  look  for  wrecks,  or  boats.  This  rule  is  adopted  by 
some  sJiipmasters,  and  ought  to  be  by  all,  particularly  on  the  stormy 
Atlantic. 

We  seldom  read  of  boats  buffeting  the  waves  at  sea,  the  hopeless  crew 
driven  almost  or  quite  to  the  last  resource  open  to  poor  human  nature  to 
sustain  life,  without  seeing  it  recorded  that  on  such  a  day  "  a  sail  appeared, 
and  passed  within  a  few  miles,  without  taking  any  notice  of  us." 

A  boat,  a  mere  speck  upon  the  raging  ocean,  cannot  be  seen  from  a 
ship's  deck,  when  the  ship  herself  appears  to  the  sufferers  to  be  quite  near 
— but  by  sending  a  man  aloft  frequently,  many  cases  of  extreme  hardship 
would  be  relieved.  Let  every  shipowner,  then,  give  positive  orders  to  take 
this  precaution.  No  seaman  can  be  so  heartless  as  to  pass  a  wreck  or  a 
boat  at  sea,  without  doing  his  utmost  to  save  his  fellow-men ;  yet  the  im- 
putation is  often  cast  upon  the  passing  ship  by  those  who  perchance  never 
find  relief.  R.  b.  f. 
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PARTNERSHIP. 

A  PARTNERSHIP  is  defined  to  be  a  contract  of  two  or  more  competent 
persons  to  place  their  money,  effects,  labor,  and  skill,  some  or  all  of  them, 
m  some  lawful  business,  and  to  divide  the  profits  and  bear  the  loss  in  cer- 
tain proportions.  Persons  in  trade  may  be  viewed  as  partners  among 
themselves,  or  as  partners  in  relation  to  third  persons.  An  ostensible  part- 
ner is  one  who  holds  his  name  out  to  the  world  as  a  partner.  A  nominal 
partner  is  an  ostensible  partner  who  has  no  real  interest  in  the  firm.  A 
dormant  partner  is  one  who  is  not  known  to  the  world  as  a  partner.  Per- 
sons may  become  liable  to  third  parties  as  partners,  either  by  legally  con- 
tracting the  relation  of  partners  among  themselves,  or  by  holding  themselves 
out  to  the  world  as  such. 

The  contract  between  the  parties  themselves  must  be  voluntary.  No 
new  member  can  be  admitted  to  a  firm  without  the  consent  of  ail  the 
partners.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  partners  should  contribute 
money  to  the  common  stock.  One  may  put  in  money,  another  his  personal 
services,  his  labor  or  skill  in  the  business,  and  if  they  share  the  profits  and 
loss  proportionably,  and  have  a  joint  interest  in  the  same,  they  will  be 
p»tners.     It  is  essential  to  every  partnership  that  there  should  be  a  com- 

*  DeiiT«red  at  Comer**  ComnMrcial  College,  Boefton,  by  Sumhkk  Almi,  Eaq.,  of.tbe  Suffolk  btf 
and  now  first  pobUabed  in  the  Merchants*  Magazine, 
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munion  of  profit,  and  this  also  implies  a  communion  of  lom.     One  mtj, 

however,  be  released  from  bearing  any  part  of  the  loss  by  an  express  stip- 
ulation to  that  effect.  By  a  communion  of  profits  is  meant  a  joint  and 
mutual  interest  in  them.  Two  persons  may  each  have  an  interest  in  the 
same  business,  and  yet  not  be  partners.  For  example,  if  two  persons  per- 
form a  piece  of  work  together,  and  the  money  received  for  it  is  not  em- 
Eloyed  on  their  joint  account,  but  is  divided  equally  between  them,  each 
aving  only  an  individual  interest  in  it,  they  are  not  partners.  If  two  per- 
sons jointly  share  the  profits  of  any  trade  or  adventure,  each  having  a  joint 
interest  in  the  same,  they  are  partners ;  but  if  one  acts  merely  as  the  ser- 
vant of  the  other  and  agrees  to  take  a  share  of  the  profits  as  wages,  having 
no  other  interest  in  the  business,  they  are  not  partners. 

A  person  may  stipulate  not  to  be  a  partner,  and  by  the  same  instrument 
he  may  enter  such  a  contract  as  by  law  constitutes  a  partnership.  He 
will  then  become  liable  to  third  persons  as  a  partner,  notwithstanding  his 
attempts  to  avoid  such  liability.  If  a  person  suffers  his  name  to  be  used 
in  a  business,  or  otherwise  holds  himself  out  as  a  partner,  he  is  so  to  be 
considered,  whatever  may  be  the  agreement  between  himself  and  the  other 
partners. 

The  common  law  admits  of  no  partnerships  with  a  restricted  responsi- 
bility ;  but  in  some  of  the  United  States  provision  has  been  made  by 
statute  for  what  is  termed  a  limited  partnership.  In  the  formation  of  such 
partnerships,  however,  care  must  be  taken  that  all  the  requirements  of  the 
statute  are  substantially  complied  with,  for  otherwise  the  members  will 
all  be  liable  as  general  partners. 

The  law  fixes  no  time  at  which  a  partnership  must  be  dissolved,  leaving 
that  to  be  regulated  by  the  parties  themselves.  A  partnership  at  will 
endures  so  long  as  the  parties  live  and  are  capable  of  continuing  it,  unless 
they  choose  sooner  to  dissolve  it.  A  partnership  for  a  term  endures  for 
the  terra,  provided  the  parties  live  and  no  legal  obstacle  is  interposed  to 
prevent.  No  partnership  will  legally  continue  beyond  the  life  of  the  par- 
ties, unless  some  express  provision  is  made  for  it  in  the  contract  A  part- 
nership at  will  may  be  dissolved  by  the  express  desire,  or  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy, felony,  or  death  of  any  of  the  partners.  In  case  of  insolvency,  the 
partnership  is  dissolved  by  operation  of  law.  When  the  members  of  a 
firm  are  subjects  of  two  different  governments,  the  partnership  is  dissolved 
by  the  occurrence  of  war  between  the  two  governments.  A  partnership 
for  a  term  may  be  dissolved  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  by  mutual 
consent  of  the  parties,  by  a  decree  of  a  court  of  equity,  or  by  the  felony  or 
death  of  one  or  more  of  the  partners.  A  partnership  once  entered  into  is 
presumed  to  continue,  as  to  third  persons,  until  notice  of  the  dissolution  is 
given.  Upon  the  death  of  a  partner,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give 
express  notice  of  the  dissolution. 

The  real  interest  of  a  partner  in  the  partnership  property  is  his  share  of 
the  surplus,  after  the  partnership  accounts  are  settled  and  all  just  dehts 
paid.  There  is  in  law  a  cessation  of  the  partnership  trade  on  the  deAth  of 
a  partner,  and  the  survivor  deals  with  the  property  finally,  from  necessity, 
and  somewhat  in  the  character  of  a  trustee.^ 

When  partners  purchase  real  estate  for  the  purposes  of  the  partnership, 
it  is  usually  conveyed  to  them  as  tenants  in  common,  and  they  own  it  m 
their  partnership  capacity.  On  the  death  of  one  partner,  his  interest  in 
the  real  estate  descends  to  his  heirs,  but  so  much  of  it  as  is  necessary  mast 
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first  be  applied  to  the  settlement  of  partnersbip  accounts.  On  the  dissolu- 
tion of  a  partnership,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  respective  shares  of  each 
partner  in  the  capital,  it  is  necessary  to  know  in  what  manner  the  interests 
of  the  partners  are  distributed,  either  by  virtue  of  their  own  agreement  or 
by  operation  of  law.  Where  one  contributes  money  and  the  other  labor^, 
and  there  are  no  partnership  articles,  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  what 
are  the  respective  shares  of  each.  The  labor  and  money  are  sometimes  so 
interwoven  as  to  give  him  who  contributes  nothing  but  labor  a  share  in 
the  principal.  For  example,  if  A  buys  a  thousand  dollars*  worth  of  wool, 
and  B  makes  it  into  cloth,  both  will  have  an  interest  in  the  cloth ;  and  if 
B's  labor  be  valued  at  a  thousand  dollars,  an  equal  interest 

Each  partner  must  necessarily  place  unlimited  confidence  in  the  others. 
This  confidence  is  so  necessary,  that  each  partner  is  bound  to  have  the 
same  diligence,  carefulness,  and  anxiety  even,  for  the  results  of  the  various 
ventures,  as  he  would  if  the  profits  and  losses  were  entirely  his  own.  Con- 
sequently, not  only  gross  frauds,  but  all  intrigues  for  private  benefit,  are 
clearly  ofi'enses  against  the  partnership  at  large.  There  is  an  implied  ob- 
ligation among  partners  to  use  the  property  of  the  partnership  for  the 
benefit  of  those  whose  property  it  is.  A  partner,  as  well  as  a  trustee, 
ought  to  pursue  the  tenor  of  his  way,  honestly  and  fairly  managing  the 
effects  he  holds  in  trust,  without  laboring  either  directly  or  indirectly  for 
his  own  personal  advantage.  If  he  takes  the  funds  of  the  firm,  and,  as  an 
individual,  applies  them  to  any  profitable  speculation,  he  must  not  only 
charge  himself  with  the  money  in  the  books  of  the  firm,  and  pay  the  firm 
interest  on  it,  but  he  is  in  duty  bound  also  to  account  for  the  profits  of  the 
money  so  applied. 

As  it  is  the  duty  of  each  partner  to  devote  hiiDself  to  the  interests  of 
the  concern,  it  follows  that  he  must  do  so  without  any  compensation, 
unless  it  be  especially  agreed  that  he  shall  be  paid.  And  no  partner  has 
a  right  to  engage  in  any  business  or  speculation  which  would  deprive  the 
partnership  of  a  portion  of  his  skill,  industry,  or  capital.  In  all  ordinary 
matters  the  powers  of  the  partners  are  co-extensive.  As  one  partner  can- 
not exclude  another  from  the  exercise  of  his  partnership  rights,  so  he 
ought  not  in  any  way  to  transgress  the  ordinary  privileges  of  a  partner  in 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  firm,  such  as  ordering  expensive  re- 
pairs, and  the  like. 

One  partner  has  an  implied  authority  to  bind  the  firm  by  contracts  re- 
lating to  the  partnership  business,  whether  such  contracts  be  ordinary 
agreements  or  the  giving  of  bills  or  other  negotiable  securities.  Partners 
are  universally  bound  by  what  is  done  by  each  other  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business.  This  is  as  much  for  the  advantage  of  the  partners  themselves 
as  for  the  protection  of  third  persons.  Generally,  one  partner  may  pledge 
the  credit  of  the  firm  to  any  amount,  and  the  rule  is  applicable  both  to 
dormant  and^nominal  partners.  Any  arrangement  the  partners  may  make 
between  themselves  cannot^  of  course,  limit  their  responsibility  to  third 
persons,  unless  the  latter  assent  to  the  arrangement.  But  where  the  cred- 
itor has  express  notice  of  a  private  arrangement  between  the  partners,  by 
which  the  power  of  one  of  them  is  restricted,  he  must  abide  by  such  ar- 
rangement. 

The  most  common  instances  of  partnership  liability  are  those  where 
loans,  purchases,  sales,  assignments,  or  pledges,  are  effected  by  one  on  the 
partnership  account.    Such  transactions,  if  done  in  good  faith  and  in  the 
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regular  course  of  business,  are  binding  on  tbe  firm.  If  moner  w^e  ac- 
tually borrowed  by  one  partner  on  the  credit  of  the  firm,  in  the  regular 
course  of  the  business  of  the  firm,  it  will  make  no  difference  in  regard  to 
the  liability  of  the  other  members,  that  the  borrowing  partner  has  misap- 
plied it.  A  sale  of  goods  to  one  partner  in  the  regular  course  of  businea 
18  a  sale  to  the  firm ;  and  the  seller  will  not  be  affected  by  any  fraudulent 
intent  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  unless  he  (the  seller)  has  been  guilty 
of  collusion.  It  is  within  the  general  scope  of  authority  for  one  partner 
to  sell  and  dispose  of  all  the  partnership  goods  in  the  regular  course  of 
business ;  but  he  cannot  sell  the  real  estate  of  the  firm  without  special  au- 
thority from  the  other  partners.  One  partner  may  also  mortgage  the  per- 
sonal property  of  the  firm  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  members.  K 
a  partner  draw,  indorse,  or  accept  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  make  a  promissory 
note,  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  it  will  be  binding  on  the  firm  in  the  hands 
of  a  bona  fide  holder.  A  partner  may  be  liable  on  a  bill  of  exchange  ne- 
gotiated in  the  name  of  the  firm,  although  his  own  name  individually  is 
not  used  in  the  firm,  and  of  course  does  not  appear  on  the  instrument ;  and 
it  has  been  held  that  the  indorsement  of  a  bill  by  a  partner,  although  not 
in  the  name  of  the  firm,  will  nevertheless  be  binding  on  the  firm,  if  it  be 
proved  that  there  has  been  a  habit  of  so  indorsing  their  bills.  It  seems 
now  to  be  pretty  well  settled  that  one  partner  is  not  authorized  to  bind  the 
firm  by  the  guaranty  of  a  debt  of  a  third  person,  without  special  authority 
for  that  purpose,  or  an  authority  to  be  implied  from  the  common  course  of 
business,  or  the  previous  course  of  dealing  between  the  parties,  unlesa  the 
guaranty  be  afterwards  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  the  firm. 

Generally  speaking,  the  acknowledgment,  promise,  or  undertaking  of 
one  partner,  in  reference  to  the  transactions  of  the  partnership,  is  the  ac- 
knowledgment, promise,  or  undertaking  of  all.  So  an  admission  of  one 
of  two  partners,  relative  to  partnership  transactions  which  occurred  during 
the  existence  of  the  firm,  is  competent  evidence  to  charge  the  other  part- 
ner, though  it  would  not  be  conclusive  against  him.  One  partner  will  be 
liable  in  respect  of  the  particular  undertakings  of  his  co-partner,  made 
with  reference  to  business  transacted  by  the  firm.  But  one  partner  can- 
not bind  another  in  a  matter  wholly  unconnected  with  the  business  of  the 
partnership.  For  instance,  in  a  firm  whose  business  is  strictly  confined  to 
the  buying  and  selling  of  dry  goods,  one  partner  would  have  no  implied 
authority  to  bind  the  firm  by  purchase  of  bank  or  railroad  stock,  without 
their  knowledge  or  assent. 

A  partner  has  an  implied  authority  to  effect  insurance  for  the  firm,  bat 
he  cannot  bind  the  firm  by  a  submission  to  arbitration.  One  partner  will 
be  bound  by  the  fraud  of  his  co-partner  in  transactions  relating  to  the 
partnership  made  with  third  persons,  if  the  latter  act  in  good  faith.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  fraud  must  have  been  committed 
in  relation  to  the  regular  business  of  the  partnership  ;  for  one*  partner  can- 
not make  his  co-partner  liable  in  relation  to  any  fraudulent  transactions 
outside  of  the  regular  partnership  business.  This  doctrine  can  in  no  case 
more  properly  be  insisted  on  than  where  fraud  has  been  effected  by  means 
of  negotiable  securities ;  and  a  promissory  note,  negotiated  through  the 
fraud  of  one  of  the  partners,  is,  nevertheless,  binding  on  the  firm  in  the 
hands  of  one  who  has  purchased  it  for  a  valuable  consideration,  without 
notice  of  the  fraud.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  all  cases  where 
Ae  firm  is  bound  by  the  fraud  of  one  partner,  the  acts  of  the  frauduleat 
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partner  must  have  been  committed  in  hi«  capacity  of  partner.  ,  If  the  fraud 
be  committed  by  one  in  his  own  individual  right,  and  the  other  partners 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  transaction,  the  firm  will  not  be  liable.  In  the 
case  of  torts  committed  by  one  co-partner,  the  others  would  not  be  neces- 
sarily bound  by  his  acts,  unless  they  in  some  way  become  parties  to  it, 
from  their  own  misconduct  in  joining  in  the  wrong. 


Art  Y.-^«»IKRCE  AND  INDUSTRY  OF  ADSTfilA.* 

The  Commerce  of  Austria  consists  almost  exclusively  in  the  trade  of 
the  interior.  The  system  of  prohibition,  adhered  to  till  1858,  formed  a 
monopoly  for  agriculture,  and  operated  as  a  check  upon  the  extension  of 
foreign  Commerce.  While  it  shielded  the  owners  of  large  estates,  en- 
dowed with  feudal  privileges,  against  the  competition  of  the  free  labor  of 
neighboring  countries,  it  also  discouraged  foreign  vessels  from  visiting  the 
t>orts  of  Austria.  They  did  not  always  find  it  sufficiently  profitable  to 
enter  her  harbors  with  ballast  for  the  purpose  of  loading  Austrian  grain, 
to  be  obtained  only  for  cash.  Thus  the  produce  of  her  soil  had  to  remain 
in  the  country,  which  accounts  for  the  cheapness  of  provisions  and  wages, 
and  for  the  low  price  of  the  few  manufactures  in  which  Austria  was  able  to 
acquire  proficiency ;  but  it  also  accounts  for  the  fact  that  they  found  no 
market  abroad.  The  upshot  of  all  this  was  an  extreme  scarcity  of  capital, 
which  retarded  the  construction  of  internal  improvements,  the  substitution 
of  machinery  for  manual  labor,  and  the  development  of  the  national  re- 
sources generally.  Prohibition  did  for  Austria  what  free  trade  once  ac- 
complished for  unfortunate  Poland — it  brought  her  to  the  fearful  preci- 
pice of  national  insolvency.  Both  agricultural  states,  the  one  attempted 
to  elevate  industry,  while  monopolies  stifled  Commerce;  the  other  neg- 
lected industry  completely,  giving  the  most  licentious  encouragement  to  for- 
eign manufactures.  Under  the  Austrian  system  the  resources  of  the  land  be- 
came stagnant,  while  the  free  trade  of  the  Polish  nobles  impoverished 
their  country  by  drainage.  Of  the  two  evils  the  former  is,  alter  all,  the 
least  to  be  dreaded.  Upon  the  fundamental  evil — the  great  monopoly 
extended  to  landed  estates — grew,  like  mushrooms  upon  corruption,  a 
multitude  of  minor  monopolies,  privileges,  abuses,  and  restrictions,  so  ab- 
surd and  senseless,  that  it  is  sometimes  hardly  possible  to  conceive  what 
their  original  purpose  was. 

We  find,  for  instance,  that  the  Austrian  mercantile  fleet  is  divided  into 
several  classes.  The  first  class,  being  vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage,  enjoys 
the  privilege  of  navigating  all  seas  and  visiting  every  country  of  the  globe. 
The  second  class,  being  of  less  capacity,  is  only  permitted  to  sail  for  the 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  while  a  third  class  is  restricted  to  Austrian 
ports,  and  other  still  smaller  vessels  cannot  go  beyond  the  limits  of  a  cer- 
tain province.    These  absurd  restrictions  can  only  be  accounted  for  when 

*  TbiB  article  wut  originally  published  In  the  AVrrtA  American  and  United  StaUs  i^axette.  We 
iMTe  published  more  recent  staUatlca  of  the  Com  meree,  Ito.,  of  A  «stHB.  The  views,  howerer,  of  the 
writer,  will  commaiid  the  atientloB  of  the  merchaBt,  tb«  Hateman,  hkI  Ike  poUtkial  eeaooiBtet^- 
JULMtrth,Mf. 
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considered  in  tbeir  relation  to  the  detrimental  consequences  of  the  above- 
mentioned  policy  of  the  government,  the  necessity  of  a  larger  class  of 
vessels  being  at  one  time  as  deeply  felt  as  the  scarcity  of  capita!  which 
prevented  their  construction.  The  expedient  presented  itself  of  conferring 
a  privilege  on  the  gi'eater  capacity  tor  tonnage,  by  relieving  it  from  the 
competition  of  smaller  craft,  with  a  view  of  inducing  capitalists  to  invest 
their  means  in  the  building  of  the  former.  Such  is  the  origin  of  that 
senseless  classification  of  the  Austrian  marine,  which  as  yet  has  not  been 
abolished.  That  under  such  influences  progress  was  out  of  the  question  k 
very  obvious.  Nor  are  these  the  only  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  devel- 
opment of  foreign  Commerce.  All  the  harbors  and  porta  of  Austria  are 
situated  on  the  Adriatic,  which  sea  forms  her  only  outlet  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  hence  into  the  ocean.  But  the  Adriatic  is  by  no  means 
free.  It  so  happens  that  Great  Britain  has  got  possession  of  all  the  im- 
portant and  fortified  islands  which  command  its  entrance.  Fano,  Corfu, 
and  Taxo,  besides  the  Ionian  Islands — which  latter  guard  also,  the  bays  of 
Patras  and  Lepanto,  thus  dictating  the  law  of  Commerce  to  Greece — 
completely  blockade  the  narrows  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
England  to  annihilate  with  a  single  blow  the  Commerce  of  Austria,  and 
this  constitutes  another  and  most  potent  check  upon  the  progress  of  the 
latter.  It  renders  it  extremely  unsafe  to  invest  capital  in  maritime  enier- 
prisf',  as  with  the  unforeseen  occurrence  of  a  political  collision,  every  ves- 
sel out  at  sea  would  surely  be  captured  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the  Adri- 
atic ports. 

If,  therefore,  Austria  intends  to  fortify  her  position  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, she  cannot  possibly  devise  and  pursue  a  more  effectual  plan  than  to 
create  a  mutuality  of  interests  between  herself  and  the  United  States,  such 
as  may  eventually  impose,  through  the  prestige  of  the  latter  as  the  greatest 
commercial,  and  an  eflScient  naval  power,  a  moral  check  upon  the  arbi- 
trary practices  resulting  from  the  overgrown  naval  preponderance  of  the 
British.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  United  States,  and  a  peaceful  one  it  is, 
to  supply  the  world  with  the  most  important  and  indispensable  raw  materials 
whicn  enter  into  the  use  of  civilized  nations.  Among  them  are  rice,  cotton, 
d^c,  the  consumption  of  which  is  on  a  constant  and  rapid  increase.  Austria 
cannot  produce  these,  and  America  rules  their  market  value.  The  indus- 
try of  the  former  is  just  beginning  to  develop  itself,  and  no  measure  could 
therefore  be  adopted  by  the  Austrian  government  more  judicious  and  pro- 
pitious in  a  commercial  as  well  as  political  point  of  view,  than  that  of 
stimulating  with  all  the  means  in  its  power  the  Commerce  with  the  United 
States.  And  so  far  as  we  are  ourselves  interested  in  the  subject,  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  treaties  of  Commerce,  securing  to  our  vessels 
privileges  in  the  ports  in  the  Adriatic,  in  return  for  tho.^e  granted  to  Aus- 
trian vessels  in  American  harbors,  is  a  matter  of  no  inconsiderable  impo^ 
tance.  A  rumor  has  been  circulated  in  Europe  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  States  were  about  acquiring  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago  as  a  coal  depot  and  foothold  in  the  Mediterranean.  Whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  we  shall  not  stop  to  examine.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  our  present,  and  still  more  our  future  commercial  interests,  require  a 
strong  support  in  that  important  sea,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  thii 
support  need  not  partake  in  any  way  of  a  military  character.  To  accom- 
plish the  object  in  view,  to  establish  liberal  principles  of  maritime  law,  is 
order  to  prevent  unwarranted  interruption  of  commercial  relations,  noth- 
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Dg  else  is  required  for  such  of  the  Mediterranean  States  as  are  too  feeble 
it  sea  to  resist  the  pressure  of  other  more  powerful  maritime  nations,  than 
ius  to  invite  and  attract  foreign  Commerce.  The  process  will  be  an 
jquitable,  fair,  and  peaceful  one,  and  not  the  less  powerful  for  that  reason 
n  its  effects  and  consequences.  No  mode  of  pacification  is  more  impres- 
live  than  that  which  appeals  to  the  material  interests  of  nations. 

The  marine  of  Austria  numbered,  in  1849,  6,088  vessels,  representing  a 
total  capacity  of  260,000  tons;  the  number  of  sailors  was  at  that  time 
estimated  at  27,000.  In  1851  the  number  of  vessels  amounted  to  9,750, 
inclusive  of  thirty  steamers.  Their  tonnage  was  270,000 ;  the  mariners 
had  increased  to  34,000.  The  navy  is  but  insignificant  Six  frigates  Ibrm 
the  largest  class  of  vessels,  besides  which  there  are,  in  all,  about  one  hun- 
dred brigs,  schooners,  and  gunboats,  carrying  together,  no  more  than  "i  50 
guns. 

The  Commerce  of  Austria,  as  we  remarked  before,  is  chiefly  inteiior. 
Its  most  important  central  markets  are  Vienna,  Linz,  Saltzburg,  Trauge, 
Brunn,  Olmutz,  Milan,  Brescia,  Verona,  <fec.  The  foreign  Commerce  was — 

Importa.               Exports.  Total. 

In  1881 guilders        69,000.000         79,600,000  148,600,000 

In  1847 188,700,000  116,688,000  260,886,000 

In  1860 168,417,000  11 1,088,000  274,466.000 

In  1850  the  duty  paid  upon  the  imports  amounted  to  19,797,000  guil- 
ders.    The  trade  in  1850  was,  with  the 

Importa.  Export*.  Total. 

Oerman  ZoUverein..  .guilders        61,^98,000  82/209,000  84,107,000 

Italy 19,260,000  12,000,000  81,260.000 

Turkey 18.846.000  1 1,699,000  80,742.000 

Switserland 8,126,000  19,787,000  22.918,0(0 

Russia. 6,783,700  6,774,700  18,668,000 

Tlie  transit  Commerce  amounts  to  about  80,000,000  annually. 

We  have  given  the  reason  why  the  manufactures  of  Austria,  notwith- 
standing their  extreme  cheapness,  have  found  abroad  but  a  limited  market. 
We  f'hall  now  state  in  what  particular  branches  she  has  succeeded  in  com- 
peting with  more  efficient  manufacturing  nations.  Cloth,  merino  shawls, 
printed  cotton  goods,  and  a  great  variety  of  articles  of  luxury,  are  pro- 
duced in  great  excellence  in  and  near  Vienna.  Milan  and  Venice,  besides 
other  towns  of  Lombardy,  furnish  silk  manufactures.  Moravia,  Silesia, 
and  Bohemia  have  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  the  manufacture  of  glass 
and  crystal  wares,  linen  and  woolen  goods.  Steirmark  and  Karnteu  are 
the  seat  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  as  well  as  that  of  other  metals. 
The  principal  exports  of  Austria  consist  in  wool  and  silk  goods  to  the 
amount  of  26,000,000  guilders  annually ;  in  linen,  linen  yam,  printed 
cotton  goods,  and  glass  and  crystal  manufactures.  The  total  value  of  the 
production  of  the  manufacturing  industry  amounts,  however,  to  no  more 
than  twelve  hundred  millions  of  guilders  yearly.  The  estimated  value  of 
iron  and  steel  manufactures  is  54,000  guilders.  An  immense  quantity  of 
jewelry,  watches,  &c.,  is  produced  in  Vienna,  Milan,  Venice,  and  Prague, 
Of  chemical  preparations  Austria  furnishes  55,000,000,  of  glass  and  C17S- 
tal  manufactures  18,000,000,  of  china  ware,  Fayence,  Ac,  11,500,000. 
Austria  is  also  skilled  in  the  construction  of  musical  instruments.  The 
manufacture  of  linen  and  hemp  goods  has  considerably  decreased,  in  spite 
of  the  advantages  of  a  superabundant  ptoduction  of  raw  material.    This 
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is  owing  to  the  lack  of  capital  for  the  introduction  of  machinf^iy.  Tbc 
value  of  the  raw  material  used  annually  for  linen  goods,  is  52,000,CK)0, 
that  of  the  manufactures  to  131,000,000,  of  which  60,000,000  are  export- 
ed to  foreign  markets.  The  woolen  manufactures  represent  a  total  value 
of  106,600,000,  of  which  45,000,000  are  in  the  article  of  cloth.  The 
cotton  industry  is  on  the  increase.  From  1831  to  1830  the  consumption 
of  raw  material  doubled;  in  1845  it  was  four  times  larger,  and  in  1850 
five  times.  In  1850  Austria  had  two  hundred  cotton  factoriea,  employing ' 
29,000  men ;  which  figures  do  not  include  ttiose  engaged  in  the  various 
dyeing  and  printing  establishments.  The  value  of  cotton  manufactures  is 
estimated  at  80,000,000,  and  that  of  imported  raw  material  at  20,500,000 
guilders.     Silk  and  silk  goods  represent  the  sura  of  60,000,000. 

Austria  will  never  escape  from  her  insolvent  condition  until  she  succeed* 
in  freeing  her  industry  and  Commerce  from  the  detrimental  influences  of 
those  remnants  of  the  feudal  system  which  -suggested  and  supported  the 
monopoly  of  agriculture. 


irt.  TI.— COMSERGK  WITH  EGYPT  AND  AftABIil. 

The  shortening  of  the  passage  to  the  shores  of  the  Indo- Australian 
Ocean,  has  occupied  for  the  last  sixty  years  the  politicians  and  the  mer- 
chants of  both  France  and  England.  The  present  peace  and  the  declining 
dread  of  England's  jealousy  no  doubt  will  give  rise  to  many  a  scheme  of 
this  nature,  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in  Austria  and  Italy.  The  same 
path,  on  which,  fifty-eight  years  ago,  destruction  threatened  to  overreach 
the  British  power  in  India,  serves  now,  since  1884,  to  strengthen  and  to 
quicken  it.  This,  the  so-called  overland  route,  will  attain  the  height  of 
its  efficiency  when  the  railroad  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red 
Sea — of  which  but  fifty  miles  are  wanting — is  finished,  and  the  passage 
reduced  to  twelve  hours,  whigh  a  few  years  back  took  three  days'  time. 

The  Anglo-French  Company,  which  bought  lately  the  five  steamers  fron 
the  General  Screw  Steamship  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  di- 
rect steam  communication  with  India  and  Australia,  in  competition  with 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  is  one  of  the  new  enterprises.  The 
French,  in  want  of  the  political  and  commercial  support  in  those  distant 
parts,  took  to  the  co-partnership  with  the  British,  and  the  latter  are  green 
enough  to  lead  their  rivals  the  way  .to  their  commercial  fafitneases. 

Actuated  by  the  same  impulse,  the  Austrian  Lloyd  Society  is  deviaing 
an  extension  of  their  postal  lines  to  the  Indian  Oce^  by  way  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  Genoese  merchants  (S.  M.  &:  G.)  already  in  1849  were  broodii^ 
over  a  plan  to  get  their  supply  of  pepper  (some  30,000  bags)  direct  fr«n 
Sumatra,  and  also  the  Mocha  coffee  (some  10,000  sackfl)  direct  fran 
Arabia. 

The  trade  in  Sumatra  pepper.  Mocha  cofiee,  and  Indo-Malazan  produces 
in  the  Mediterranean,  is  now  wholly  in  our  possession.  The  gigantu;  round- 
about of  over  20,000  miles  these  goods  have  to  perform,  round  the  Cape 
to  our  shores,  and  hence  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  excess  of  eipeaw 
incurred  by  such  mismanagement  on  the  one  aide,  and  on  tiie  other  tlM 
&ct  that  Singapore  is  distant  from  Suez  (the  port  of  Cairo  asd  the  tar- 
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minus  of  tbe  above  mentioned  railroad)  hardly  5,600  miles,  and  Mocha, 
or  Hodieda,  but  1,000 ;  these  considerations,  I  sav,  ought  to  awaken  our 
traders*  minds  to  the  precarious  tenure  on  which  they  hold  this  important 
branch  of  commerce.  Fortunately,  the  merchants  in  the  Mediterranean 
are  not  very  bold ;  their  device,  contrary  to  our  "  go  ahead,"  is  chi  va 
piano  va  sano.  So,  first,  they  got  scared  by  Louis  Napoleon^s  boldness, 
then  by  the  Montenegrin  rebellion,  and  lately  by  the  Russian  war ;  but 
they  might  take  courage  now,  and  then  our  imports  into  the  Mediterranean 
would  soon  be  reduced  to  very  small  dimensions. 

The  only  way  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  a  competition  from  this 

?uarter,  would  be  to  take  the  lead  in  the  dreaded  innovation,  in  the  way 
shall  indicate  to  the  party  who  might  be  inclined  to  act  on  ray  views  in 
this  matter. 

To  bring  in  always  closer  connection  the  producer  and  the  consumer, 
is  the  axiom  which  every  enterprising  merchant  has  to  adopt  now-a- 
days ;  for  admitting  even  the  daily  increase  of  our  wants,  yet  competition 
penetrates  the  faster  everywhere  with  her  enlightening  flame,  destroying 
nere  a  loose  established  concern,  in  order  there  to  sustain  and  to  enlarge 
the  enterprise  founded  on  truth  and  intelligence.  Although  most  of  the 
merchants  stick  to  *'  routine  "  and  old  trodden  paths,  this  axiom  is  not  the 
less  true,  nor  the  contrary  demonstrated  by  facts  such  as  above  mentioned. 
Such  anomalies  cannot  last  in  our  progressive,  steaming  century.  More- 
over, it  becomes  the  commercial  supremacy  we  justly  boast  of,  to  extend 
our  feelers  in  all  directions  over  the  globe,  because  the  prosperous  state  of 
trade  and  navigation  we  attained  by  continued  exercise  and  progress,  must 
be  maintained  also  by  the  same  agency.  The  world's  trade  is  an  endless 
ehain,  of  which  every  link  is  of  importance  to  the  power  which  knows 
the  use  of  it. 

Egypt  is  important  not  only  as  a  grain  and  cotton  growing  country,  but 
also  because  the  Nile,  its  fertilizer,  is  the  most  accessible  highroad  to  the 
interior  of  Africa.  It  is  surprising  to  see  that  American  trade  and  enter- 
prise have  not  yet  reached  a  country  which  forms  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia,  and  which  as  such  has  so  much  attracted  the  in- 
tellectual minds  of  the  old  continent. 

Egypt  is  accessible  to  our  trade,  both  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red 
Sea.  The  navigation  of  the  Egyptians  on  the  latter  is  in  its  childhood 
yet,  and  in  the  former  seven-eighths  of  it  are  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
There  is  no  reason  why  our  merchants  and  shippers  should  not  enter  into 
successful  competition  with  the  host  of  English  and  foreign  traders  who 
are  now  gathering  wealth  from  the  Levant  trade.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
make  a  beginning,  to  open  commercial  relations  with  Alexandria,  in  order 
to  be  convinced  that  there  is  in  that  part  of  the  worid  a  most  inviting 
field  for  American  enterprise. 

We  receive,  at  present,  the  produce  of  Eg3rpt,  both  in  a  natural  and 
artificial  state,  by  way  of  Trieste,  Leghorn,  Marseilles  and  Liverpool ;  and 
Egypt,  on  the  other  hand,  receives  the  American  produces  by  way  of 
Malta  and  Smyrna ;  so  tobacco,  flour,  and  salt  provisions  by  the  former, 
and  rum  by  the  latter  place. 

The  Salem  vessels  have  visited  Mocha  since  1810 ;  they  extended  this 
trade  lately  some  degrees  farther  north  np  to  Hodieda  and  Massawah,  and 
no  doubt  they  would  go  the  whole  distance  if  they  were  aware  of  the  &ot 
that  Sumatra  pepper  and  cofiee,  Straits  tin  and  Java  mm  sell  as  well 
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and  as  readily  in  Egypt  as  in  Asia  Minor  or  in  Italy,  and  also  that  Egyptian 
grains  and  dates,  camels  and  horses,  Arabian  soda  and  salt,  dried  fishes^ 
dried  fruits,  and  Mocha  coffee,  would  not  be  the  less  sfdeable  in  Austnlia. 
But  then  this  Mocha  trade  is  a  speciality  with  which  the  Salem  folks  are 
highly  satisfied  as  it  is,  and  they  do  not  care  to  make  it  more  lucratife 
by  extending  it  to  Egypt  and  Australia,  so  long  as  there  is  no  reliable 
American  establishment  in  Egypt  to  make  such  an  enterpriae  feasible. 

Agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state,  and  the  mechanical  inTentions  bv 
which  the  resources  of  a  rich  soil  are  developed  in  largest  measure,  are  al- 
most unknown  in  Egypt.  If  American  enterprise  should  be  directed  to  the 
introduction  of  better  modes  of  cultivation  and  of  our  various  labor-saving 
machines,  it  would  speedily  find  its  reward  in  a  large  demand  for  the  pro- 
duct of  American  genius  and  industry.  The  improvements  most  wanted 
are  cotton-gins,  flax-dressers,  rice-huliers,  oil-preaaes,  water-pumpt,  mills, 
distilling  apparatus,  <!^c. 

Alexandria  receives  her  ice  now  from  Trieste ;  the  shipping  and  the  stor- 
age are  managed  badly ;  and  hardly  one-eighth  of  the  quantity  originallj 
shipped  is  sold,  and  it  fetches  the  enormous  price  of  7^c  the  pound,  (fbor 
piasters  the  oka.) 

Large  quantities  of  New  England  cotton  cloths  go  annually  to  Smjraa 
and  to  Mocha  and  Aden.  In  Egypt  English  shirtings  are  called  "•  Meree- 
kaan,"  and  in  Arabia  ^^  Moorehknee,"  in  acknowledgment  of  the  euperiori- 
ty  of  the  American  article ;  and  yet  not  one  single  Dale  of  American  man- 
ufacture has  been  sent  there  directly,  although  the  Nile  Valley,  with  iti 
unbounded  back  country,  promises  to  become  as  good  a  customer  as  Aua 
Minor  or  Arabia.  England  furnished  i^pt,  up  to  this  day,  ezdusivelj 
with  machinery,  arms,  and  steam  vessels  ;  and  several  English  houses  io 
Alexandria  built  colossal  fortunes  on  such  contracts. 

Alexandria  may  be  considered  again  the  capital  of  l^ypt,  as  it  was  at 
the  time  of  the  father  of  the  present  governor-general,  n,  is  the  most  an- 
cient commercial  emporium,  and  promises  to  regain  its  former  rank  br 
the  concessions  accorded  by  the  Sultan  to  the  English  and  French  fit 
uniting  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea  by  canal  or  railroad  ;  which 
latter  will  be  open  to  trade,  it  is  said,  next  year.  On  the  final  opening  to 
navigation  of  the  ship  canal,  proposed  by  Messrs.  Lesseps  &  Linant,  I  have 
some  well-founded  doubts.  Linant,  the  author  of  the  ill-reputed  Nile 
**  barrages,"  is  rather  weak  in  hydraulics.  He  was  but  an  engineer's 
draughtsman  when  he  commenced  his  professional  career  in  E^pt  So  is 
Lesseps  in  politics  and  navigation.  This  latter,  in  his  aversion  to  the  Brit- 
ish, proposes  to  open  the  East  Indies  to  the  Mediterranean  merchant  fleet 
and  to  European  immigration ;  but  he  minds  not  that  all  the  English 
would  lose,  the  crafly  Greeks-— the  sympathizers  with  and  the  peons  of 
Russia — would  gain.  Already  three-quarters  of  the  trade  of  Egypt,  nay, 
of  all  Turkey,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  and  it  would  be  rather  fbolish 
to  use  artificial  means  to  make  them  grow  and  prosper  the  faster.  Then 
the  construction  of  artificial  seaports  on  both  termini  of  the  proposed  ca- 
nal, very  likely  would  become  a  sink  of  money  far  worse  than  Spain,  Mex- 
ico, and  the  "  barrages"  into  the  bargain. 

Alexandria,  in  1798,  had  but  6,000  inhabitants.  Mohamet  Aaly,  the 
founder  of  the  present  dynasty,  got  hold  of  the  reins  of  government  in 
Egypt  by  assassinating  his  predecessor,  Mohamet  Pacha,  and  secured  then 
afterwarda  by  butchenng  tne  Mamelukes  in  Caira    The  crafty  Amaoot- 
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diieftAin  dreaded  the  sojourn  in  the  giant  city  of  the  Moslem  world,  where 
treason  is  so  easily  carried  out.  So  he  took  himself  to  Alexandria,  where 
the — then  not  unfrequent — bearers  of  bowstring  and  velvet  purse  could  be 
more  closej  watched.  The  Nile-branch  and  the  canal,  which  in  the  time 
of  the  Ptolemies  served  to  carry  the  produce  of  the  interior  and  of  distant 
India  to  this  city,  were  then  filled  with  the  desert  sand,  and  the  goods  had 
now  to  be  carried  down  the  river  to  Rosetta,  and  from  there  either  by  sea 
or  by  land,  according  to  wind  and  weather,  to  the  shipping  port  of  Alex- 
andria. Mohamet  Aaly,  in  order  to  render  to  his  chosen  ref)idence  its  an- 
cient splendor  and  trade,  re-opened  the  canal  to  the  Nile ;  but  since  the 
opening  of  the  railroad  from  Alexandria  to  CafFer-Lyss  on  the  Nile,  this 
canal  has  lost  much  of  its  value  for  transportation,  and  serves  now  mainly 
for  irrigation. 

In  18'U,  Alexandria  had  already  60,000  inhabitants.  Though  it  then 
lost  one-third  of  its  population  by  the  great  plague  (which  has  not  re- 
appeared since,)  it  continued  to  progress,  and  counts  now  over  200,000 
•ouls.  There  is  no  doubt  this  number  will  increase  still,  and  may  reach 
half  a  million  in  ten  years  after  the  Suez  Railroad  shall  be  opened  to 
trade,  which  will  pour  into  that  city — already  the  most  important  com- 
mercial place  in  the  Levant — along  with  the  produces  of  the  valley  and 
the  interior,  also  those  of  Arabia,  India,  and  the  East  coast  of  Africa. 

The  central  position  of  Alexandria  in  the  Old  World  gives  to  its  trade  an 
universal  character,  to  which  both  Trieste  and  Marseilles  vainly  aspire ; 
and  this  is  the  cause  of  the  continued  increase  of  the  modern  town,  in 
spite  of  the  inertness  and  sluggishness  of  its  inhabitants,  or  rather  in  spite 
of  their  fatalism,  and  the  want  of  energy  and  enterprise  arising  therefrom. 
This  fatalism,  the  dismal  growth  of  the  Koran,  is  the  spell  which  hangs  over 
fated  Turkey,  and  which  keeps  all  its  faculties  dormant  The  true  believer 
scorns  improvement ;  he  makes  it  his  glory  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
ancestors,  and  quite  incomprehensible  to  him  is  the  commercial  bustle  of 
the  unbelievers.  The  produce  of  his  luxuriant  soil  is  just  as  coarsely  pre- 
pared for  market,  and  with  as  much  want  of  labor  and  material,  too,  as  it 
was  done  in  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs ;  and  the  shipping  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  foreigners.  What  is  it  to  the  Moslem  whereto  his  grains  go — 
wherefrom  the  pepper  for  his  "  pillaw"  comes — by  what  vessel — with  how 
much  profit  ?  Money  interest  is  sinful  to  him,  and  a  hole  in  the  garden  the 
safe  of  his  fortune — the  acquisition  or  diminution  of  which  is  written  and 
unchangeable. 

Cobden  stole  the  idea  of  free  trade  from  the  Turks ;  and  well  do  the 
merchant  powers  of  Europe,  to  keep  Turkey — the  holy  land  of  commer- 
cial liberty — out  of  the  reach  of  mischief,  as  long  as  it  can  be  done.  Egypt 
is  the  most  advanced  in  civilization  of  the  provinces  of  modern  Turkey  ; 
the  rights  of  strangers  are  better  respected  there  than  in  countries  pro- 
fessing a  far  higher  enlightenment,  and  commerce  is  not  fettered  by  any 
oppressive  rules.  In  this  particular,  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  so-called  bar- 
barous powers  ^pears  to  great  advantage,  compared  with  the  civilized 
governments  of  Europe.  In  Cuba,  for  instance,  under  the  dominion  of  a 
hristian  monarch,  commerce  is  fettered  by  the  most  absurd  and  oppres- 
sive rules ;  while  in  l^ypt,  a  Turkish  province,  commerce  is  left  free  and 
unrestrained.  The  "  Frenghee,"  (an  appellative  which  includes  also  the 
Anglo  Saxons  of  both  hemispheres,)  wants  no  license  to  settle  anywhere 
in  Eg7pt ;  besides  the  toll  on  export  or  import,  neither  local  nor  States 
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dues  are  exacted  from  him  ;  then,  although  on  foreign  grouiidf  he  standi 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  his  own  country  administered  hj  th« 
representative  of  his  government,  excepting,  in  cases  of  murder,  coinage, 
or  high  treason,  which  are  left  to  the  decision  of  the  local  authority. 

Respect  to  strangers,  liberty  of  trade  and  action,  the  high  productive- 
ness of  the  soil,  a  far  extending  water  conveyance,  a  healthy  climate,  and 
in  these  last  twenty  years,  to  a  greater  extent  also,  the  opening  of  the 
overland  route,  have  filled  Alexandria  and  Cairo  with  foreign  commercial 
and  industrial  establishments  from  all  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  yet,  strange 
to  say,  the  greatest  commercial  nation  of  the  worJd  has  not  even  a  palt^ 
agency  there. 

The  late  Mr.  Gliddon,  an  English  merchant,  the  first  U.  S.  Consul  (with 
$2000  salary,)  made  an  attempt,  shortly  before  his  death,  to  open  a  business 
relation  with  the  city.  If  the  succession  to  the  charge  had  been  intrusted 
to  a  plain  merchant,  no  doubt  the  experiment  would  have  been  renewed, 
and  successfully,  too ;  but,  unfortunately,  a  squandering  administration  of 
late  made  Alexandria  the  seat  of  a  consul  general  (political  agent)  with 
prohibition  to  trade,  for  no  other  earthly  purpose  apparently  but  just  to 
create  a  sinecure,  as  part  of  the  spoils,  to  be  bestowed  for  electioneering 
services,  without  reference  to  merit  or  capacity  for  the  charge. 

Alexandria  may  be  assimilated  with  the  Crescent  City,  both  in  its  com- 
mercial and  geographical  position ;  the  difference  being  only  in  the 
source  of  their  respective  water  conveyances — the  Nile  rising  under  the 
equator,  and  the  Mississippi  in  the  frozen  north.  The  valleys  of  both  these 
rivers,  the  largest  of  the  world,  produce  cotton,  cereals,  and  sugar;  and  for 
the  drugs,  the  dyes,  the  coffee,  and  the  ivory  peculiar  to  the  one,  the  other 
produces  lumber,  naval  stores,  and  salt  provisions,  all  of  which  are  conve- 
nient articles  of  exchange.  There  are  some  striking  contrasts  in  the  phy- 
sical features  of  the  two  valleys.  Mechanical  and  industrial  skill  is  in  its 
infancy  in  the  regions  of  the  Nile ;  the  improvements  in  agriculture  as  de- 
veloped by  the  new  labor-saving  machines  which  modem  genius  has  pro- 
duced, and  the  superior  mode  of  cultivating  the  soil  which  modem  science, 
and  particularly  agricultural  chemistry,  has  introduced,  are  all  unknown 
to  the  Egyptians.  By  way  of  offset,  however,  the  Nile  is  a  perennial  fe^ 
tilizer,  better  than  all  the  artificial  composts  and  manure  of  the  world,  and 
labor  is  what  may  be  called  **  dog-cheap.'*  Yet,  notwithstanding  these 
incomparable  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  the  procluction  of  the  greit 
staple  common  to  both  countries,  costs  20  per  cent  more  in  £^pt  than 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  This  alone  shows  what  an  immense  ad- 
vantage the  setting  to  work  of  a  suitable  cotton  gin  in  Egypt  would  give; 
then  3iis  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  is  solely  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
waste  of  time  and  labor  in  the  separation  of  the  cotton  from  the  seeds. 

The  largest  and  richest  portion  of  Egypt  is  in  possession  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Mohamet  Aaly,  some  half  a  score  in  number,  averaging  each  aa 
income  of  about  1200,000  a  year.  These  Turkish  landholders  are  generally 
well-disposed  to  foreigners,  and  encourage  and  patronize  all  kinds  of  im- 
provements ;  and  the  various  inventions  of  machinery  which  have  been  pat 
to  practical  use  here,  vrill  be  gladly  welcomed  in  Egypt  The  introdoction 
of  these  articles  alone  into  that  fertile  and  prolific  country,  would  be  a 
source  of  incalculable  wealth  to  the  enterprising  speculator. 

In  exchange  for  our  various  productions,  we  would  receive  from  E^jpt 
barley,  linseed,  cotton  seed  for  sowing ;  cotton,  wool,  natron,  salt,  and  nit- 
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petre ;  gums,  rosins,  and  senna  leaves ;  rags,  junk  ropes,  refuse  flax ;  hides, 
skins,  horns ;  dried  dates,  <fec. 

Merchants  ffenera;lly  are  much  inclined  to  follow  rather  the  lead  of  others, 
than  to  launch  out  for  themsel^^t  in  untried  enterprises,  however  strong 
maybe  the  inducements  and  rational  the  expectation  of  reward.  Still,! 
trust,  here  more  than  elsewhere,  enterprising  traders  may  be  found  who  will 
venture  on  a  ground  where  the  prospect  of  gain  is  inviting  enough,  and 
where  there  is  a  positive  assurance  of  the  safety  of  person  and  property. 

E.  w. 


Art.  ni.— COJiaERCIll  AND  LNDDSTRIil  CITIES  OP  THE  U.  STiTES. 

RCMBKK  XLIt. 

BANQOR,  MAINE. 

Tbb  city  and  port  of  Bangor,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  (the  most  eastern 
in  the  Union,)  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Penobscot  River,  about 
sixty  miles  from  its  mouth ;  aud,  according  to  the  Gazetteers,  in  latitude 
44°  47'  50"  north,  longitude  68°  47'  west.  It  is  66  miles  east-northeast 
from  Augusta,  116  west  from  Eastj>ort,  126  northeast  from  Portland,  231 
northeast  from  Boston,  and  661  northeast  from  Washington.  The  city  is 
on  both  sides  of  the  Kenduskeag  River,  which  here  enters  the  Penobscot, 
The  former  river  is  about  580  feet  wide,  and  is  crossed  by  several  bridges, 
connecting  the  two  parts  of  the  city.  A  fall  in  the  Kenduskeag  River, 
about  a  mile  from  its  mouth,  affords  extensive  water-power.  A  short  dis- 
tance above  the  city  a  bridge,  1,320  feet  long,  extends  across  the  Penob- 
scot, connecting  Bangor  with  the  town  of  Orringford.  The  harbor  of  the 
port,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kenduskeag,  is  some  600  yards  wide,  and  at 
high  tide  (which  rises  17  feet)  is  of  sutficient  depth  for  vessels  of  the 
largest  size. 

The  distinguishing  industrial  feature  of  Bangor  is  its  lumber  trade.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  lumber  depots  in  the  world.  The  large  extent  of 
country  drained  by  the  Penobscot  and  its  tributaries  is  heaviJy  timbered 
with  pine,  the  cutting  and  hauling  of  which  to  the  numerous  saw-mills, 
that  everywhere  line  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  afford  the  principal  occupa- 
tion of  the  hardy  inhabitants  in  that  region.  The  vast  amount  of  the 
yarious  kinds  of  lumber  which  these  mills  annually  produce  is  all  brought 
to  Bangor  for  exportation,  this  port  being  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Penobscot  Nearly  2,000  vessels  are  annually  employed  in  the  trade 
during  the  season  of  navigation,  which  is  open  eight  or  nine  months  in 
the  year.  The  quantity  of  lumber  surveyed  during  the  year  1853  was 
182,942,284  feet 

In  1855,  a  committee  of  the  Mercantile  Association  of  Bangof  was  ap* 
pointed  to  collect  statistics  of  the  trade  of  that  city.  That  committee 
made  a  report  through  their  chairman,  Isaiah  Stbtsok,  Esq.,  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  on  the  10th  of  April,  1856.  From  an  official  copy  of  the  , 
report,  furnished  to  our  hands  by  Cr.  K.  Jbwett,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the 
Association,  we  gather  the  subjoined  statistics.  The  committee  report 
that  they  ascertained  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  leading  articles  of 
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exportation  from  that  city,  with  the  exception  of  long  lumber,  firom  the 
lumber  dealers  and  others,  who  responded  to  the  reouest  of  the  commiuee 
for  the  reouisite  information.  Thctj  estimated  the  shipments  of  loog  lum- 
ber from  tne  quantity  surveyed  the  past  season,  as  returned  to  the  Sur- 
reyor-General  8  office,  deducting  the  amount  now  on  hand,  agreeably  to 
the  estimates  of  several  of  the  principal  dealers. 

The  number  of  feet  of  lumber  surveyed  in  the  season  1855  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Pine. 
128,026,167 


Spruce. 
78,887,288 


Hemlock. 
10.805,768 


ToUL 
211.679.198 


Of  this  quantity  it  is  estimated  there  is  now  on  hand  (March,  185C.)  say 
80,000,000  feet  of  pine,  2,000,000  feet  of  spruce,  1,000,000  hemlock. 
The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  shipmenta  from  the  port : — 

Feel  of  pine 

Feet  of  spruce. 

Feet  of  hemlock. 


Total 

ShiDfflea. 

Clapboards 

Laths 

PickeU 

Tods  of  juniper  timber 

Ship  knees. 

Tons  of  pine  timber. 

Masts  and  spars 

Railroad  sleepers t . 

Oedar  poets 

Oorda  of  hemlock  bark 

Fish  barrels 

Bricka 

Sides  of  sole  leather 

Tons  of  roofing  slate 

Tons  of  pig  iron 


Showing  a  total  valae  of. 


98,026,167 

$1,116,8U  89 

76.887,288 

610,»»98  2« 

9.806.768 

66,U0  n 

178.669.193 

$1,792,162  41 

116,449,0(K> 

402.2JI6  89 

6,789.676 

149,266  » 

76,161,700 

101,3i63  2* 

2,693,000 

28.911  45 

6,192 

S6.622  00 

87,268 

70.668  1% 

1,718 

10.992  00 

20.800  00 

46.600 

11.626  00 

80,859 

8.617  82 

6.734 

4a424  00 

62.000 

S9,(t88  24 

11,470.000 

68,260  00 

96,204 

261.709  00 

1,740 

84.800  00 

1,278 

88,840  00 

$8,096,246  00 

Although  the  articles  placed  in  this  list  are  the  leading  articles  of  ex- 
port, they  by  no  means  constitute  the  total  amount. 

To  the  list  may  be  added  sugar- box  shooks,  hardwood  ship  timber  and 
planks,  sash,  door,  and  blind  stuff,  oars,  fish  drums,  dry  casks,  hoop^ 
steam-engines,  boilers,  and  machinery,  packed  beef,  hides,  sheep  pelts, 
wool,  dressed  sheep  skins,  furs,  shovel  handles,  looking-glass  aYid  picture 
frames,  bedsteads,  Ac,  <fec.,  the  sales  of  which  would  very  materially  in- 
crease the  aggregate  of  the  exportations. 

The  exports  of  all  kinds  from  Bangor  for  the  last  year  may  be  set  down 
at  three-and-a-half  millions  at  least.  From  the  returns  of  the  harbo^ 
master  made  to  the  Bangor  City  Council,  and  information  derived  from 
other  sources,  it  appears  that  the  importations  of  1 865  of  flour  amounted 
to  60,000  barrels;  pork,  6,000  barrels;  corn,  200,000  bushels;  salt, 
26,401  bushels;  molasses,  3,475  hogsheads;  coal,  8,799  tons. 

The  greatly  reduced  demand,  consequent  upon  the  comparative  limited 

•  lumbering  operations  of  1 855,  for  several  of  the  articles  in  the  above  list, 

the  high  price  of  most  of  them,  together  with  an  increase  of  the  agricil- 

tural  products  of  that  region  of  the  State  the  past  year,  has  induced  i 
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■maHer  importation  of  the  articles  enumerated  than  the  average  of  many 
previous  years. 

The  arrivals,  foreign  and  coastwise,  of  vessels  of  fifty  tons  and  upwards 
from  the  opening  of  the  Penobscot  River,  April  15th,  to  its  close,  Decem- 
ber 12th,  1855,  as  reported  by  the  harbor-master,  was  as  follows: — 

Sehoonera.  Brigs.  Barks.  Ship.  Sloops.  ToUl. 

2,078  126  10  1  8  2,21T 

The  clearances  correspond  very  nearly  with  the  arrivals.  Of  the  arriv- 
als from  foreign  ports  there  were  16,  and  clearance  to  same,  65. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  arrivals  and  clearances  of  quite  a  fleet  of 
veseels  under  fifty  tons,  employed  in  the  navigation  of  the  river  and  bay. 
Also  the  arrival  and  clearance  of  two  or  three  steamers,  each  making  two 
or  three  trips  per  week. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  Mercantile  Association  of  Bangor  for  their 
first  attempt  to  collect  some  statistics  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  that 
city.  The  gratifying  results  exhibited  by  their  labors  will,  we  trust,  en- 
courage the  Association  to  extend  their  inquiries.  We  have,  from  year 
to  year,  published  in  the  Merchant9^  Magazine  the  statistics  of  the  lumber 
trade,  and  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  information  thus 
collected,  and  embody  it  in  a  more  permanent  form  for  present  and  future 
reference.  It  is,  and  ever  has  been,  the  design  of  the  editor  and  propria 
tor  of  this  Magazine  to  exhibit  the  commercial  and  industrial  resources  of 
every  section  of  the  Union.  The  Chambers  of  Commerce  or  Boards  of 
Trade  in  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  some  other  cities, 
have,  for  a  few  years  past,  taken  pains  to  collect  and  publish  in  a  lucid 
form  a  vast  amount  of  information  connected  with  the  growth  of  their 
several  localities,  and  every  considerable  place  that  hereafter  neglects  to 
do  so  must  not  blame  us  for  not  discharging  our  duty  as  a  journalist. 

Without  further  digression,  we  close  Uie  present  paper  with  a  few  state- 
ments gleaned  from  other  sources.  The  population  of  Bangor  has  kept 
pace  with  its  commerce,  and  is  the  best  evidence  of  its  industrial  progress. 
The  population,  according  to  the  several  decennial  censuses,  has  been  as 
follows : — 


1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1810. 

1810. 

1840. 

18S0. 

169 

277 

860 

1,S21 

2,868 

8,627 

14,482 

We  estimate  the  present  population  at  21,600.  Ship-building  is  carried 
on  in  Bangor  to  some  extent.  There  are  eleven  banks  m  the  city.  Steam- 
boats make  regular  trips  between  Bangor,  Portland,  and  Boston,  and  places 
along  the  river,  about  two-thirds  of  the  year.  It  is  connected  by  railroad 
with  Old  Town,  12  miles  distant.  It  is  also  on  the  line  of  the  £astem 
Railroad.  The  city  is  pleasantly  located,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
river  and  surrounding  country.  The  buildings  are  generally  neat  and 
well-constructed,  while  some  exhibit  a  style  of  superior  elegance.  It  con- 
tains a  theological  seminary,  and  a  number  of  other  educational  establish- 
ments. The  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  was  originally  established  at 
Hampden,  six  miles  south  of  the  city.  Four  or  five  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished in  the  town. 

From  the  last  report  of  the  Bangor  Mercantile  Association  we  learn 
that  the  interest  manifested  in  the  library  and  reading-room  by  its  mem- 
bers has  continued  unabated,  as  appears  in  their  increased  numbers,  and 
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by  the  returns  of  the  librarian  of  the  number  of  volumes  delivered  in 
1855,  amounting  to  over  14,000,  against  13,000  delivered  the  year  previ- 
ously ;  370  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  libraries  during  the  correDt 
year,  of  which  number  77  volumes  were  added  to  the  Social  Library.  The 
selections  of  new  volumes  have  been  made  by  the  directors  with  much 
care  and  method.     The  libraries  now  contain  about  4,200  volumes. 

The  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  reputation  of  the  Bangoriaos  stands 
as  high  as  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  Union. 


Irt.  VIII.-«IITES  OP   AMERICAN  MEBCHmTS." 

[f ■OH  THB  CEITBIIOR,  RKW  TOKK.] 

A  MAXIM  of  one  of  the  subjects  of  this  interesting  volume*  deserves  to  be 
placed  as  a  motto  on  every  book,  in  which  mercantile  transactions  are  re- 
corded :  **  The  whole  value  of  wealth  consists  in  the  personal  independence 
it  secures."  And  when  wealth  has  been  secured,  no  apophthegm  is  w 
worthy  of  remembrance  as  that  which  the  same  enterprising  merchant  lid 
gen tTous  gentleman,  Peter  Chardon  Brooks,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  im- 
parted to  his  sons,  "  Of  all  the  ways  of  disposing  of  money,  giving  it  awiy 
is  the  most  satisfactory."  These  precepts  are  tlie  crucible  in  which  all  the 
drag's  of  lucre  may  be  refined  into  pure  gold.  Keeping  them  in  view, 
adopting  them  as  the  rule  of  life,  and  the  strife  for  wealth  in  as  high,  as 
DoUc,  and  as  true  a  contest  as  any  in  which  man  can  engage.  And  the 
chief  aim  of  a  book  like  this,  its  most  gratifying  result,  is  the  inculcation  of 
thei-e  principles.  Wo  find  the  memoirs  of  men  who,  to  keen  sagacity  and 
broad  comprehensivene&s  have  united  scrupulous  honor  and  munificient  lib- 
eralily.  They  gained  during  life  not  only  the  means  but  the  end.  They  em- 
ployed the  riches  which  their  intellect,  prudence,  and  industry  bad  accarnu- 
lated,  in  satisfying  those  inclinations  which  belong  to  the  best  instincts  of 
nature. 

When  we  consider  the  importance  which  is  attached  to  worldly  prosperi- 
ty, the  deference  which  is  eagerly  paid  to  the  possessor  of  property ;  when 
we  reflect  how  apt  men  are  to  forget  the  means  employed,  so  long  as  the 
end  has  been  achieved,  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  that,  in  the  pursuit  of 
fortune,  the  competitors  will  often  throw  aside  the  pure  raiment  of  virtue  and 
honor  which  they  fancy  may  impede  their  progress.  And  as  we  are  prone 
to  indulge  the  selfishness  within  us,  so  do  we  cast  the  responsibility  of  oar 
acts  upon  our  neighbors'  shoulders,  and  justify  our  own  departures  from  the 
right  by  an  appeal  to  example.  What  can,  then,  be  of  more  service  to  those 
whose  characters  are  yet  to  be  fo*'med,  than  the  presentation  before  them  of 
those  instances,  which  the  lives  of  many  American  merchants  afiford,  of  wealth 
acquired  without  stain,  and  dispensed  without  stint,  of  men  whose  sweetert 
lympalhiesand  noblest  charity  have  been  enlarged  and  indulged  in  exact  pro- 
portion  to  their  ability  for  so  doing  ?  The  same  occupations  may  be  enlisted  iB 
behalf  of  the  most  diverse  motives.  The  miser  who  counts,  with  trembling  fin- 
gers, his  golden  gains,  is  influenced  by  the  meanest  incentives ;  he  shuts  himself 

*  ^'>  V  <*/  Jlmerican  AferekonU.    Ry  Frkbman  H vjrr,  A.  M.,  Editor  of  Um  *«  Merchult  Uapt 
line."    New  York :  Office  of  •*  HuDl't  Merchaort  MagmiDe.'*    J856. 
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from  the  world,  and  denies  bis  humanity  ;  while  he  who  husbands  the  stores 
which  he  has  gathered  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  to  sow  as  seed  again  upon 
the  soil,  is  the  benefactor  of  his  race.  Commercial  pursuits  are  but  now 
having  their  true  dignity  recognized.  They  are  the  pioneers  of  civilization, 
and  through  their  potent  influence  the  old  lines  which  separated  country 
from  country,  and  man  from  man,  are  being  obliterated  ;  they  are  opening 
all  the  gates  of  the  world,  levelling  the  ramparts  that  ignorance  and  super- 
stition have  raised,  and  dissipating  the  mists  which  prejudice  and  i>assioii 
have  interposed  between  us  and  the  light.  In  its  more  liumble  raanif  sta- 
tions commerce  conduces  to  the  convenience  and  the  comfort,  the  health 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind.  In  the  short  period  of  a  day,  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  for  those  things  which  we  have  begun  to 
look  upon  as  the  necessities  of  life.  We  rise  from  a  pillow,  who*e  contents 
may  have  been  plucked  from  the  white  breast  of  an  arctic  bird,  and  we 
drink  a  beverage  made  from  the  berry  of  South  America  or  Asia,  or,  per- 
haps, from  the  leaf,  which  is  the  produce  of  China.  We  wear  garnients  that 
may  have  been  sheared  from  the  sheep  of  Spain,  or  stripped  from  the  cattle 
that  have  browsed  on  the  steppes  of  Russia. «  The  silk- worm  of  Italy,  the 
dye  trees  of  the  Indies,  metals  from  the  mines,  contribute  to  our  wants. 
Each  separate  material  and  element  of  food  and  dress,  of  ornament  and  use, 
is  obtained  from  different  sources,  and  often  from  remote  regions.  All  this 
is  through  the  agency  of  commerce.  Surely,  the  character  of  such  a  profes- 
sion is  as  grand  and  elevating  as  any  other,  and  those  who  practice  it  are 
responsible  for  the  preservation  of  its  intrinsic  purity. 

We  have  perused  this  collection  of  memoirs  with  much  pleasure,  and,  we 
bo|>e,  profit.  The  crudest  sketches  of  men  who  have  just  departed  from  our 
midst,  and  whose  names  are  familiar  to  all,  would  possess  an  interest ;  but 
when,  as  in  this  case,  we  have  a  number  of  short  biographies,  written  with 
nuch  ability,  and  contributed  by  different  pens,  we  shall  do  the  merest  jus- 
tice by  expressing  our  sense  of  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  the  able  edi- 
tor, whose  talent  and  enterprise  have  procluced  so  valuable  an  addition,  not 
only  to  general  literature,  but  to  the  educational  books  of  America.  There 
are  twenty-one  memoirs,  some  of  which  have  been  prepared  by  gentlemen 
of  very  high  literary  reputation.  Not  the  least  interesting  are  those  written 
by  the  editor ;  but  such  names  as  Everett,  Thomas  G.  Cary,  Charles  King, 
8.  Austin  Allibone,  and  others,  will  lend  increased  attraction.  Most  of  these 
memoirs  contain  collateral  glances  at  history.  From  the  biography  of 
Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins,  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  G.  Cary,  we  make  an  ex- 
tract, which  occurs  after  an  anecdote  of  Gilbert  Stuart,  that  is  more  generally 
known : — 

The  following  is  an  incident  of  a  different  character,  which  occurred  in  the  Nation- 
al Convention,  diu*ing  the  French  Revolution,  and  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness. 
He  related  it  with  great  effect  Soon  after  the  death  of  Robespierre,  one  of  his 
former  associates  proposed  a  sanguinary  law,  which  was  objected  to  by  a  member, 
who  had  been  a  butcher,  as  unnecessarily  cruel.  The  deputy  who  proposed  it 
said,  with  a  sneer,  that  he  had  not  looked  for  such  fine  sentiments  from  one  whose 
trade  bad  been  blo6d.  The  butcher,  a  burly,  powerful  man,  starting  to  his  feet, 
as  if  he  would  destroy  his  opponent,  exclairaea  :  **  Scelerat  I  scelerat !  Je  n'ai  j^ 
mais  trempe  mes  mains  que  dans  le  sang  des  animaux.     Senitez  les  votres."— 

i"  Wretch  I  wretch  that  you  are  I    I  have  never  imbrued  my  hands  but  in  the 
dood  of  beasts.    Smell  of  your  own !"} 

We  quote  a  passage  from  the  life  of  Peter  Chardon  Brooks,  by  the  Hon. 
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Edward  Everett,  which  gives  an  animated  description  of  the  condition  of  o« 
commerce,  immediately  after  the  war  of  Independence  : — 

The  commerce  of  the  country  again  started  into  being  from  the  wreck  of  the  Re- 
volution, and  from  the  prostration,  not  less  disastrous,  which  continued  after  the 
return  of  peace.  Trade  not  only  returned  to  the  channels  in  which,  to  some  ex- 
tent, it  had  flowed  before  the  war,  but  it  began  to  extend  itself  to  seas  never  be* 
fore  visited  by  American  vessels.  Not  only  were  the  ports  of  Western  Europe 
resorted  to  by  a  daily  increasing  number  of  American  ships,  but  those  of  the  Bal- 
tic and  the  Mediterranean,  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  visited  by  our  country- 
men. Not  content  with  this,  our  merchants  turned  their  thoughts  to  China,  to 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  to  the  northwestern  coast  of  our  own  continent,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  several  of  which  were  discovered  by  our  navigators.  The 
courage  and  self-reliance  with  which  these  enterprises  were  undertaken,  alnioil 
surpass  belief.  Merchants  of  Boston  and  Salem,  of  moderate  fortunes,  engaged  in 
branches  of  business,  which  it  was  thought  in  Europe  could  only  be  safely  carried 
on  by  great  chartered  companies,  under  the  protection  of  government  monopolies. 
Vessels  of  two  or  three  hundred  tons  burden  were  sent  out  to  circumnavigate  the 
globe,  under  young  shipmasters,  who  had  never  crossed  the  Atlantic.  The  writer 
of  this  memoir  knows  an  instance  which  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  this  ceiitary 
— and  the  individual  concerned,  a  wealthy  and  respectable  banker  of  Boston,  is 
still  living  among  us — in  which  a  youth  of  nineteen  commanded  a  ship  on  her 
voyage  from  Calcutta  to  Boston,  with  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  chart  on  boiud, 
but  the  small  map  of  the  world  in  Guthrie's  Geography. 

And  from  the  ftame  article,  a  pic'ure  of  the  times,  in  the  character  of  i 
contemporary  of  his  subject: — 

A  mong  the  most  eminent  merchants  of  this  day  was  Thomas  Russell,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  who  engaged  in  the  trade  with  Russia,  at  the  close  of  tlie  revolu- 
tionary war.  Ue  was  of  an  old  Charlestown  family,  (ijf  anything  relating  to  £uiii- 
lics  can  be  called  old  in  this  country,  especially  in  reference  to  the  middle  of 
the  last  oenturv,)  and  resided  there  a  part  of  the  year  till  his  death.  Tfaii 
estimable  gentleman  was  regarded,  in  this  day,  as  standing  at  the  head  tf 
the  merchants  of  Boston.  He  lived  at  the  corner  of  Summer  and  Arch 
streets.  According  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  he  generally  appeared  on  'Change 
in  full  dress  ;  which  implied  at  that  time,  for  elderly  persons,  usoally  a  coat  of 
some  light-colored  cloth,  small  clothes,  diamond  or  paste  buckles  at  the  knee  md 
in  the  shoes,  silk  stockings,  powdered  hair,  and  a  cocked  hat ;  in  cold  weather, i 
scarlet  cloak.  A  scarlet  cloak  and  a  white  head  were,  in  the  last  century,  to  be 
seen  at  the  end  of  every  pew  in  some  of  the  Boston  churches.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  Mr.  Russell  built  the  stately  mansion  in  Charlestown,  which,  till  withia 
a  few  years,  was  standing,  near  the  old  brid^,  used  as  an  hotel  Thoozh  livii^ 
on  the  bank  of  Charles  River,  on  great  occasions,  before  the  bridge  was  built  hii 
family  drove  to  town  in  a  coach  drawn  by  four  black  horses,  through  Cambridge, 
Brighton,  and  Roxbury.  Mr.  Russell  at  his  decease,  in  1796,  is  supposed  to  hafC 
left  the  largest  property  which  had  at  that  time  been  accummulated  in  New  Kay- 
land.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  great  worth  and  respectability,  and  enjoyed  ifc 
entire  confidence  of  the  community. 

No  chapter  will  be  more  eagerly  read  than  that  which  treats  of  Stephen 
Girard,  whose  character  was  sufliciently  paradoxical  to  give  him  the  tnteresft 
which  attaches  to  an  eccentric.  The  time  of  the  annexed  anecdote  wii 
about  a  year  after  this  wealthy  "  merchant  and  mariner"  had  established  thl 
Girard  Bank,  and  will  convey  some  idea  of  his  decision,  resources,  and  good 
luck : — 

Meanwhile,  an  interesting  circumstance  occurred,  which  enabled  kim,  by  \k 
bank,  in  1813,  to  accomplish  an  enterprise  which  was  of  great  importmnce  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  by  the  increase  of  its  trade,  as  well  as  to  his  own  funds  in  iti 
profits,  besides  the  advantages  which  were  furnished  to  the  government  by  thedi- 
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ties  which  accrued  to  the  national  treasury.  It  happened  that  his  ship,  the  IVf  ontea- 
qaica.  was  captured  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Delaware,  as  was  alleged,  by  a  Britisk 
irigate,  and  as  this  vessel  had  an  invoice  cargo  of  two  hundred  tnousand  dollars 
— consisting  of  teas,  nankeens,  and  silks — from  Canton,  it  was  determined  by  the 
captors,  in  preference  to  the  hazard  of  being  re-captured  by  an  American  ship  in 
their  attempt  to  carry  their  prize  to  a  British  port,  to  send  a  flag  of  truce  to  Mr. 
Girard,  in  order  to  give  him  the  offer  of  a  ransom.  Applying  to  his  well-stored 
Taults,  the  banker  drew  from  it  the  sum  of  ninety-three  thousand  dollars  in  doub- 
loons, which  was  transmitted  to  the  British  commander,  and  his  vessel  waii  soon 
seen  coming  into  port  with  her  rich  cargo ;  which,  notwithstanding  the  price  of 
ransom,  is  supposed,  by  the  advance  of  the  value  of  the  freight,  to  have  added 
a  half  a  million  of  dollars  to  his  fortune. 

An  introductory  essay,  by  George  R.  Russell,  LL.  D.,  exhibits  research,  and 
is  a  creditable  literary  performance. 


Irt.    II.— THE    LAW    HERGUAHT. 


MUMSKR  ▼. 


RECEIPTS. USES    OF   THE    RECEIPT. 


There  are  three  ways  in  which  a  receipt  is  useful. 

1st — As  a  receipt  directly ;  as  evidence  of  a  payment  against  the  person, 
who  signs  it.  This  is  its  principal  use.  Jhe  chief  purpose  with  which  a 
debtor  takes  a  receipt  is  that  he  may  be  able  to  produce  it,  if  his  creditor 
^ould  ever  again  present  the  claim,  and  to  say, "  I  have  paid  you  already  ; 
here  is  your  own  admission  in  writing." 

2d — As  a  voucher.  Agents  often  take  receipts  for  payments  made  bj 
them  for  their  employers,  with  a  view  to  using  them  in  settling  their  own 
accounts  with  those  who  employ  them. 

If  we  suppose  the  proprietor  of  a  block  of  houses  in  the  city  to  bare 
gone  away  upon  a  journey,  leaving  his  houses  in  charge  of  an  agent  to 
collect  the  rents,  with  instructions  also  to  keep  the  buildings  in  good  re- 
pair, we  shall  have  a  good  illustration  of  both  these  uses.  Whenever  thei 
a|^ent  collects  rents,  be  will  give  each  tenant  a  receipt.  This  the  tenant, 
if  he  is  a  careful  business  man,  will  preserve,  in  order  that  if  he  is  ever 
called  upon  to  pay  the  same  rent  again,  he  may  be  able  to  show  with 
ease  that  he  has  already  paid  it  Upon  the  other  hand,  when  the  agent 
has  employed  a  carpenter  to  repair  one  of  the  houses,  he  will  be  careful  to 
take  a  receipt  for  bis  payment  to  the  carpenter — not  only  to  prevent  a 
renewal  of  the  claim,  but  as  a  means  of  satisfying  his  principal,  on  the 
settlement  of  accounts,  that  he  has  really  made  an  outlay  to  that  amount, 
for  which  he  is  entitled  to  be  allowed.  Sometimes  in  cases  of  this  nature,, 
involving  important  amounts,  it  is  best  to  take  two  receipts,  duplicates,  one 
of  which  the  agent  may  keep  permanently,  while  he  delivers  the  other  up 
to  his  principal. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  this  use  of  a  receipt  as 
a  voucher  is,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  the  amicable  settlement  of 
accounts.    When  the  owner  of  the  houses  just  spoken  of  returns  from  his 
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travels,  and  calls  upon  his  agent  for  a  settlement,  it  is  altogether  probable 
that  he  will  be  satisfied  to  take  the  carpenter's  receipt  as  evidence  of  the 
amount  which  the  agent  has  paid  away  for  repairs,  and  will  settle  the 
account  accordingly.  But  he  is  not  bound  to  do  this,  if  he  does  not 
choose  to.  In  a  lawsuit  each  party  is  required  to  produce  the  best 
evidence  which  the  nature  of  the  case  admits.  Therefore,  if  the  principal 
suspects  that  his  agent  is  deceiving  him  in  regard  to  the  expense  of  the 
repairs,  and  refuses  to  reimburse  his  agent,  and  a  lawsuit  thus  ensues,  it 
will  not  be  suflScient  for  the  agent  to  produce  the  carpenter's  receipt  as  his 
evidence  that  the  payment  was  made.  He  must,  if  it  be  possible,  produce 
the  carpenter  himself  to  be  examined  as  a  witness.  The  receipt  given  by 
the  carpenter  would  be  the  best  evidence  of  payment  in  a  suit  brought  bj 
the  carpenter  to  recover  for  his  work ;  but  when  the  suit  is  between  the 
agent  and  the  owner  of  the  houses,  the  receipt  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  the  written  statement  of  a  third  person,  and  there  is  better  evidence, 
namely,  to  examine  the  third  person  under  oath. 

Although,  therefore,  it  is  a  universal  custom  for  agents  to  take  vouch- 
ers for  all  their  payments,  to  be  used  in  settling  with  their  employers,  yet 
this  usage  has  reference  only  to  the  probability  of  an  amicable  settlement 
of  accounts.  Generally,  the  principal  is  satisfied  with  the  voucher.  If  he 
rejects  it,  however,  the  testimony  of  the  person  who  received  the  payment 
will  be  preferred  in  law  to  his  receipt 

3d — Sometimes  a  receipt  is  useful  in  proving  facta  quite  distinct  from 
the  payment  stated  in  it. 

For  example,  if  a  landlord  should  bring  a  suit  against  his  tenant  for 
rent  for  the  year  1852,  and  the  tenant  should  produce  a  receipt  for  the 
whole  rent  for  1853,  or  any  year*  later  than  that  for  which  he  was  sued, 
this  would  be  prima  facia  evidence — that  is,  it  would  be  suflBcient  evi- 
dence, if  the  landlord  proved  nothing  to  rebut  it,  that  the  rent  for  1852 
had  been  paid.  It  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  evidence  of  payment  of 
the  rent  for  the  year  mentioned  in  it — it  would  be  tolerable  evidence  of 
the  payment  of  all  previous  rents.  For  the  presumption  of  law  is,  as  has 
been  explained  in  our  article  on  the  Application  of  Payments — Merchcmti 
Magazine,  January,  1856 — that  money  paid  is  applied  to  debts  in  the 
order  of  time.  And  the  law  considers  it  unlikely  that  a  payment  would 
be  made  by  a  tenant  and  received  by  a  landlord  for  the  year  1863,  while 
the  rent  for  1852  remained  in  arrear. 

In  a  certain  case,  (Davies  vs,  Lowndes,  7  Scott's  Reports,  21,)  in  whidi 
it  was  important  to  ascertain  who  acted  as  owner  of  certain  lands  a  great 
many  years  before,  the  receipts  given  by  the  supposed  owner  for  the  rents 
of  the  lands,  were  allowed  to  be  used  to  prove  that  he  exercised  ownc^ 
ship.  For  a  man  would  not  give  receipts  for  rents  unless  they  had  been 
paid  to  him ;  and  they  would  not  be  paid  to  him  as  owner  unless  he  waa 
believed  to  be  the  owner  of  the  lands  rented. 

There  have  been  many  similar  cases  in  which  receipts  have  been  of 
great  service  in  proving  facts  quite  independent  of  the  papnents  to  which 
they  related.  And  this  principle  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  deciding 
when  to  destroy  receipts.  It  is  not  always  wise  to  destroy  them,  simply 
because  one  feels  sure  that  that  particular  debt  will  not  be  claimed  again. 

But  the  most  important  use  of  the  receipt  is  to  prove  the  payment  al- 
leged in  it  against  the  person  by  whom  it  was  given. 
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THS  GENERAL  THEORY  OF  THE  RECEIPT. 

Every  receipt  contains  an  admission  that  a  payment,  or  delivery,  has 
been  made. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  states — with  greater  or  less  particularity — various 
facts  relating  to  the  payment ;  e.  g^  who  made  it,  what  the  amount  of  it 
was,  what  debt  it  was  intended  to  be  applied  to,  in  what  currency  it  was 
made,  <!^c. 

Therefore  it  is  important  to  consider  the  nature,  force,  and  effect  of  the 
simple  admission  of  payment,  which  is,  after  all,  the  real  substance  of  the 
instrument.  Afterwards,  under  the  head  of  the  Contents  of  the  Receipt, 
we  shall  examine,  each  by  itself,  the  various' special  clauses  which  are  in- 
serted as  occasion  may  require. 

The  law  does  not  treat  the  simple  acknowledgment  of  payment  as  very 
conclusive  evidence.  It  ought  not  to  be  very  conclusive.  It  may  seem  at 
first  thought,  that  a  man  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  deny  what  he  has 
once  admitted  in  writing.  This  would  perhaps  be  a  very  good  rule,  if  all 
business  men  were  invariably  accurate,  correct,  and  methodical  in  their 
dealings — little  as  well  as  large.  But  they  are  not  so ;  and  it  is  better 
that  they  should  not.  If  no  business  were  transacted  except  with  a  strict 
adherence  to  legal  rules,  neither  party  trusting  anything  to  the  honor  of 
the  other,  nor  yielding  anything  of  technical  rule  to  courtesy  and  conve- 
^  nience,  the  processes  of  trade  would  be  nearly  as  long  and  expensive  as 
lawsuits. 

Suppose  that  a  lady  has  purchased  goods  at  a  store,  and  directed  them 
to  be  sent  home  with  the  bill. 

Now,  to  be  accurate,  the  storekeeper  ought  to  make  out  a  bill  unre- 
ceipted and  send  it  by  a  collector  of  sufficient  age,  experience,  and  integ- 
rity to  be  trusted  to  sign  the  name  of  the  firm  to  their  receipts.  And  the 
collector  should  give  the  lady  a  receipt  in  case  the  money  were  paid, 
otherwise  not  But  usually  this  cannot  be  done.  The  bill  must  be  sent 
by  the  boy  who  carries  home  the  goods.  Accordingly,  the  storekeeper 
makes  out  a  bill,  receipts  it  at  the  foot,  and  tells  the  bpy  not  to  leave  it 
unless  he  gets  the  money.  Before  the  boy  arrives  at  the  house,  he  has 
probably  stopped  to  play  marbles  fifteen  minutes  at  a  comer,  and  has  fol- 
lowed a  procession  of  soldiers  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  his  way,  and  has 
held  a  long  conversation  on  the  sidewalk  with  some  fellow-messenger  of 
bis  acquaintance,  accidentally  met,  and  by  reason  of  these  or  similar  diver- 
sions he  finds,  when  he  comes  up  the  steps  of  the  customer's  residence, 
that  he  has  about  two-thirds  forgotten  whether  he  was  to  leave  the  bill  or 
not     He  rings  at  the  door,  a  servant  opens  it  and  takes  the  bundles. 

"  I'm  to  wait  for  the  money,"  says  the  boy. 

The  servant  carries  the  things  up  stairs  while  the  messenger  waits  in 
the  hall.    In  a  few  moments  she  returns. 

"  The  mistress  wanta  to  see  the  bill,"  she  says. 

The  boy  is  more  accustomed  to  do  as  he  is  bid  than  to  think  closely 
about  the  le^al  effects  of  what  he  does,  so  he  hands  the  bill  to  the  servant, 
who  carries  it  up  stairs  to  her  mistress.  The  latter  peihaps  takes  out  her 
purse  to  pay  it,  but  finds  she  has  not  money  enough,  and  puts  the  bill  in 
ber  pocket,  not  thinking  particularly  that  it  is  receipted,  and  sends  word 
to  the  messenger — 

"  Tell  him  to  call  again  to-morrow  night,  and  PU  have  the  money  ready 
for  him." 
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This  message  is  communicated  to  the  boy,  who  goes  away  without 
either  bill  or  money,  notwithstanding  his  instructions.  This  la  an  example 
of  one  class  of  cases  in  which  receipts  are  passed  without  the  pajoients 
being  actually  made. 

An  analogous  case  is  that  of  an  agent  who  desires  to  settle  accoonts 
with  his  principal,  and  get  from  him  the  necessary  funds  for  paying  pe^ 
sons  whom  he  has  employed  for  his  principal,  and  who  obtains  from  the 
employees  their  receipts,  exhibits  them  to  the  principal  as  vouchers,  re- 
ceives the  amount  of  them — being,  of  course,  under  obligation  to  pay  it 
over  to  the  workmen.  This  is  not  unfrequently  done.  And  there  are  iB 
abundance  of  cases  in  which  receipts  are  given  before  the  payments  are 
actually  made. 

Of  course,  it  must  often  happen  in  such  cases  that  the  payment  is  after- 
wards refused.  The  agent,  in  the  case  last  supposed,  may  forget  or  di** 
honestly  deny,  that  although  the  workmen  had  for  his  convenience  given 
him  their  receipts,  they  were  still  entitled  to  receive  their  money  froB 
him. 

The  lady  may  be  forgetful ;  and,  finding  a  receipted  bill  in  her  pocket 
a  week  afterwards,  may  fully  believe  that  she  has  paid  for  the  goods,  awl 
refuse  to  pay  again.  She  may  die  suddenly,  or  go  away — in  which  cise, 
those  who  should  have  charge  of  her  afiairs  would,  of  course,  suppose— 
from  the  receipt — that  she  had  paid  the  money.  Such  cases  happen  m 
continually,  that  the  law  allows  the  storekeeper  or  the  workman,  or  sbj 
one  who  has  given  a  receipt  when  he  did  not  receive  anything,  to  bring  a 
suit  for  the  money.  Then,  if  the  debtor  puts  in  the  receipt  as  evidence 
that  he  has  paid  the  debt,  the  creditor  may  offer  any  evidence  in  his  pow- 
er to  prove  that  no  payment  was  made  wnen  the  recteipt  was  given,  hi 
the  case  of  the  storekeeper,  it  would  be  easy  to  do  this  by  the  testimony 
of  the  errand  boy  and  the  servant.  In  the  case  of  the  workmen  employed 
by  the  agent,  it  might  be  more  diflScult. 

The  true  effect  of  the  simple  admission  of  payment  is  to  transfer  the 
burden  of  proof.  In  suits  to  recover  money,  the  burden  of  proof  is  upoi 
the  plaintiff  or  creditor,  as  it  is  said,  to  prove  the  debt ;  that  is,  it  is  in  the 
first  instance  the  plaintiff^s  duty  to  prove  the  debt,  not  tJie  duty  of  the  de- 
fendant to  disprove  it.  But  after  the  plaintiff  has  proved  that  the  defend- 
ant did  once  owe  him  the  money  claimed,  he  may  stop.  For  now  the 
burden  of  proof  is  shifted  upon  the  defendant,  and  he  must  show  %omt 
reason  why  he  is  not  bound  to  pay  the  debt.  If  now  he  produces  the 
plaintitf^s  receipt  for  the  amount,  the  effect  is  to  transfer  the  burden  of 
proof  back  to  the  plaintiff,  who  must  now  explain  or  disprove  bis  rec«pt 
In  this  respect,  receipts  form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  respecting 
writings,  which  is,  that  they  cannot  be  explained  away  or  contradicted  by 
parole  evidence. 

As  has  been  already  shown,  one  way  in  which  persons  disprove  their 
receipts  is  by  showing  that  no  payment  at  all  was  made.  A  very  sin^lar 
case  of  this  sort  once  arose  out  of  the  afiairs  of  a  bank,  called  the  Unioa 
Bank* 

In  August,  1837,  the  cashier  of  the  Union  Bank,  whose  name  was  Wil- 
kie,  left  the  bank  and  never  returned.  In  September  following,  the  bank 
elected  another  cashier,  named  Sollee.     It  was  understood  that  Sollee,  oi 

*  The  UnWn  Bank  ««.  BuUee.    8  iStrobhan*>  Law  Beporta,  300. 
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1>ecoTning  cashier,  would  give  bis  receipt  for  the  funds  of  the  bant  which 
were  placed  in  bis  charge.  The  specie  and  the  bills  were  accordingly  reck- 
oned up  by  a  committee  of  the  bant,  and  found  to  amount,  as  uiey  sup- 
posed, to  1271,000.    Sollee  gave  his  receipt  for  this  amount 

But  the  way  in  which  the  money  was  counted  was  this : — the  bills  were 
done  up  in  packages,  which  were  sealed  up,  and  on  the  back  of  each  pack- 
age was  an  mdorsement  stating  the  amount  of  money  contained  in  it.  The 
committee  did  not  open  these  packages,  but  took  the  amounts  from  the 
indorsements.  The  funds  of  the  bank  were  annually  counted  in  this  way, 
without  ever  opening  the  packages.  In  the  year  1843,  the  committee 
suggested  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  open  the  packages ;  but  Mr. 
Goddard,  the  president  of  the  bank,  said  it  would  not  be  of  any  use,  there 
were  his  signature  and  seal  upon  each  bundle ;  so  the  committee  simply 
counted  by  packages  as  before. 

In  1845,  Sollee  having  been  all  this  time  cashier.  President  Goddard 
died,  and  a  Mr.  Tobias  was  appointed  president  pro  tempore.  He  suggested 
that  the  money  should  be  actually  counted.  The  committee  went  down 
into  the  money  vault  to  count  the  bills,  and  now  observed  what  had  not 
been  noticed  before,  that  five  of  the  packages  were  done  up  more  clumsily 
than  the  others.  They  opened  them.  The  contents  of  three  proved  to 
correspond  with  their  indorsements.  The  other  two,  each  of  which  was 
countersigned  by  the  former  cashier,  Wilkie,  and  by  Goddard,  the  late 
president,  and  bore  an  indorsement  dated  previous  to  the  time  when  Wil- 
kie left  the  bank,  stating  its  contents  to  be  110,000,  were  deficient.  One 
contained  no  money  at  all,  being  filled  up  entirely  with  white  paper ;  the 
other  contained  |G,000  in  bills,  and  white  paper  enough  to  make  it  as 
large  as  the  other  packages.  Upon  this  discovery,  the  committee  pro- 
ceeded to  open  all  the  other  packages.  The  contents  of  all  except  one 
were  correct.  The  deficient  package  contained  |5,600,  instead  of  $10,000, 
with  a  balance  of  brown  paper. 

The  bank,  thereupon,  brought  a  suit  against  chashier  Sollee,  to  recover 
this  deficiency,  claiming  that  he,  as  cashier,  was  responsible  for  the  safe 
custody  of  the  funds.  The  trial  of  the  case  was  very  long,  a  great  deal 
of  evidence  being  introduced  on  both  sides;  on  the  part  of  the  bank  to 
show  facts  tending  to  raise  a  suspicion  that  Sollee  had  taken  the  money, 
and  on  his  part  to  show  that  he  could  not  have  done  so,  but  that  it  must 
have  been  taken  by  Wilkie,  or  at  least  while  Wilkie  was  cashier.  The 
evidence  was  such  that  the  jury  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  money 
was  probably  taken  before  Sollee  took  charge  of  the  packages,  and  they 
rendered  a  verdict  in  his  favor. 

The  bank  appealed  from  the  decision  in  favor  of  Sollee,  and  contended 
in  support  of  the  appeal  that  Sollee  was  bound  by  his  receipt.     He  had 

S'ven  in  1837,  when  he  was  first  appointed  cashier,  a  written  admission 
at  he  received  1^271,000  from  the  bank,  and  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed, 
as  they  maintained,  to  come  forward  eight  years  afterwards,  and  deny  the 
truth  of  his  admission. 

But  the  Court  of  Appeal  held  that  the  receipt  was  subject  to  explana- 
tion. They  stated  the  law  to  be  that  receipts  whio.h  have  been  acted 
upon  by  third  parties  are  conclusive  upon  the  party  making  them,  in  all 
controversies  between  him  and  the  party  whose  action  has  been  infiuenced 
by  them.  If  Wilkie  had  handed  the  funds  over  to  Solloe,  and  Sollee  had 
given  Wilkie  a  receipt,  and  he  had  exhibited  it  to  the  officers  of  the  bank, 
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Tlua  nieBsage  is  commuTiicsted  to  the  boy,  ^ 
eitlier  bill  or  money,  iioLwiUistant^ing  Ijis  instructi 
of  oti4i  class  of  casta  in  wliiuh  receipts  are  pas^ 
beiug  actually  intule.  ,  ^ 

An  analogous  case  is  that  of  an  a^^ent  whc  $  • 
witli  hife  prindpal,  and  get  from  him  tlie  ne*  |  'fl 
BouiA  whom  he  baa  employed  for  his  princ'^/<  J  [ 
employees  their  receipts,  exLibits  Uiem  ,J|  ^-^ 
ceivea  tie  amotint  of  them-^Leingt  of  i  |'^  I  d; 
over  to  the  workiwen.     This  is  not  un^  i '"  3  ^  2 


abundance  of  case*  in  which  receipts 
actually  made. 

Of  course^  it  must  often 
wards  refused.     The  agent, 
hoin?&lly  deny,  that  although  t";  ^^i>?S^  =' 
him  thuir  rec^ipta,  they  watt  j>j5  tf*  'V 

him-  ./MM^r-" 

The  lady  may  be  forget'-  /  fp  if*^ 
a  week  afterwarUsy  may  ^'-*    f  f  ■  i,'*' 

refuse  to  pay  again,     ^^n  y  as  he 

those  who  should  hav//f  ■  '  ^^®  ^^^ 

from  the  receipt— th  r  ;>  ,.ent  of  law,  t 

continually,  tJiat  lY-;.  -?  ^^^  '^^  ^*  ?^'! 

one  w ho  haa  give-  '  t?]''^"  ^  ^^'^^^P^     ^^  ? 

suit  for  the  DioDv  '  *  *'^  ^^^  ^^^°*^  ^^  ^**  ^^*  * 

that  he  has  pui*^  -^^^^  T^^^- 

er  to  prove  l^         ^ever,  not  destitute  of  a  certu 

the  ca&e  of  t"      ^**^  ^"^  ^^'*  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^S^*  *°^  ^^' 

of  the  errfi'    >t*tial  evident^o  must  be  adduced  to 

by  the  tu*   ,4^^^o^''^  ^^  writing  that  he  has  been  1 

Ti  I  <  r      '  ■  n^^^ly  true  in  the  case  of  payments  11 

burik  I  ^^  ^^^^  ^*-  ^^  supposed  to  be,  as  is 

tliL'  |.     Vi  f-J'  t>an;ie,  3  Caine?*'  IteporU,  14,)  whi 

firsf    ^  a;^*  *^  ^^*  State  of  New  Yort* 

fc'  ji&rL  GarniB,  in  1773,  gave  hU  bond  to  one 

-     ^^0  on  the  lat  day  of  May  lo  that  year,  ai 

A  in  1774.     Gamio  paid  a  part  of  this  mone} 

lv>ov  el  lea  lived.    In  1779,  De  Noyelles  beii 

^«  sort  of  a  settlement  as  to  the  balance  wi 

A0  ^oyelles. 

Nearly  twenty  years  afterwards,  Koberts,  anc 

les,  brought  A  suit  against  Gamie  to  recover  tb 

be  due  upon  the  bond.     Garnie,  to  prove  thi 

Evidence  the  following  r^eiptj  given  to  him  by  i 

tiement  in  1779: — 

Bcceived^  ITuvoretraw.  Stb  of  May^  1 779,  of  Isaac  < 
dred  oJid  four  pounds,  on  account  of  a  bond  given  ti 
yelks,  deoeu:uxL 

And  on  casting  up  the  interest  winch  accruer 
remained  due  on  the  bond  at\er  Gamie's  payn 
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and  tbey  acting  on  the  faith  of  it,  had  settled  accounts  with  hini  releasing 
him  from  further  demands,  then  Sollee  would  have  been  absolutely  bound 
by  his  admission.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case.  It  did  not  appear 
that  Wilkie  had  been  released.  Moreover,  the  receipt  was  given,  not  for 
money  received  from  Wilkie,  but  for  money  received  from  the  committee 
of  the  bank.  It  was  therefore  examinable ;  and  if  erroneous,  Sollee  was 
not  bound  by  it.  Therefore,  as  the  jury  had  found  that  he  did  not  in  fact 
receive  so  much  money  as  he  had  receipted  for,  judgment  was  finally  ren- 
dered in  his  favor. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  receipts  may  be  explained.  Suppose 
one  who  owes  ten  dollars  pays  the  debt  with  a  gold  eagle,  and  takes  a  re- 
ceipt, and  afterwards  the  eagle  turns  out  to  be  counterfeit.  Or  suppose 
the  payment  is  made  in  bank  notes,  and  they  are  found  to  be  forged ;  or 
in  a  check,  and  it  proves  that  the  drawer  of  it  had  no  money  in  the  bank; 
or  in  a  note  made  by  some  third  person,  who  becomes  insolvent  before  it« 
maturity,  and  never  pays  it.  In  all  these  cases  the  receipt  might  probably 
state  that  the  ten  dollars  had  been  paid,  but  the  creditor  would  have  h«d 
no  real  payment.  The  law,  in  all  these  cases,  allows  the  receipt  to  be  ex- 
plained. The  party  who  gave  it,  and  afterwards  finds  out  that  the  cur- 
rency in  which  he  was  paid  is  not  so  good  as  he  supposed,  is  at  liberty  to 
prove,  in  explanation  of  his  admission,  the  exact  facts  of  the  case,  whatr 
ever  they  were.  Then  if,  in  judgment  of  law,  the  facts  do  not  constitute 
a  payment,  the  man  is  not  paid ;  and  he  is  still  just  as  much  entitled  to 
be  paid  as  if  he  had  never  given  a  receipt  If,  in  judgment  of  law,  they 
do  constitute  a  payment,  he  is  bound  by  it,  not  because  he  gave  a  receipt, 
but  because  he  had  been  paid. 

A  receipt  is,  however,  not  destitute  of  a  certain  effect  in  these  cases.  It 
will  not  be  opened  or  set  aside  for  light  and  trivial  circumstances.  Some 
sound,  substantial  evidence  must  be  adduced  to  show  that  a  person  who 
has  acknowledged  in  writing  that  he  has  been  paid,  was  not  paid  in  fact 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  payments  in  a  currency  which  proves 
to  be  worth  less  tnan  it  was  supposed  to  be,  as  is  well  illustrated  in  a  case 
(Roberts  va,  Gamie,  3  Caines'  Reports,  14,)  which  occurred  a  number  of 
years  ago  in  the  State  of  New  York.  • 

Robert  Garnie,  in  1773,  gave  his  bond  to  one  De  Noyelles,  agreeing  to 
pay  £70  on  the  Ist  day  of  May  in  that  year,  and  £42  lOs.  on  the  Ist  of 
May  in  1774.  Gamie  paid  a  part  of  this  money,  but  not  all  of  it,  while 
De  Noyelles  lived.  In  1779,  De  Noyelles  beine  then  dead,  Gamie  had 
some  sort  of  a  settlement  as  to  the  balance  wiw  Kiers,  the  executor  of 
De  Noyelles. 

Nearly  twenty  years  afterwards,  Roberts,  another  executor  of  De  No- 
yelles, brought  a  suit  against  Garnie  to  recover  the  balance  which  appeared 
to  be  due  upon  the  bond.  Gamie,  to  prove  that  he  had  paid  it,  pat  in 
evidence  the  following  receipt,  given  to  him  by  executor  Kiera,  at  the  aetr 
tlement  in  1779: — 

Received,  Haverstraw,  5th  of  May,  1779,  of  Isaac  Gamie,  the  sum  of  one  hnih 
dred  and  four  pounds,  on  account  of  a  bond  given  to  the  estate  of  John  De  No- 
yelles, deceased. 

B.  W.  KIER^  B»c«lar. 

And  on  casting  up  the  interest  which  accmed  upon  the  balance  whicb 
remained  due  on  the  bond  after  Gamie's  payment  to  De  Noyelles,  froa 
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that  time  to  Mlqr  0,  1779,  and  adding  it  to  tbat  balance,  it  waa  found  that 
the  amount  was  precisely  one  hundred  and  four  ponnds. 

Of  course,  executor  Roberts  could  not  gain  nis  case,  unless  he  could^ 
in  some  way,  explain  this  receipt  He  proposed  to  do  it  by  proving  that 
in  1779  there  was  no  circulating  medium  except  "continental  paper," 
which  was  very  much  depreciated ;  that  Kiers  had,  about  the  date  of  the 
■ettlement,  received  large  sums  of  continental  money ;  and  he  thought  the 
court  ought  to  infer  from  these  iiacts  that  Gamie  had  paid  the  £104  in 
continental  paper,  and  ought  now  to  make  good  the  discount  upon  it  with 
interest 

But  the  court  refused  to  hear  this  evidence,  and  judgment  was  rendered 
for  the  defendant  The  plaintiff  appealed ;  but  the  judgment  was  affirmed. 

"  Although  receipts  for  money  are  examinable."  said  the  court,  '*  they 
ought  not  to  be  affected  by  circumstances  so  extremely  slight  as  those  which 
the  plaintiff  proposed  to  prove  in  this  case.  The  money  mentioned  in  Kiers' 
receipt,  if  paid  in  continental  money,  was  probably  received  by  him  at  its 
real  value,  according  to  the  then  depreciated  state  of  that  currency.  The 
receipt  was  given  nearly  twenty-five  years  before  the  trial,  and  after  such 
a  lapse  of  time  it  would  be  extremely  mischievous  to  permit  the  party, 
whose  co-eiecutor  had  given  it,  to  destroy  its  operation  by  light  circum- 
stances." 

Sometimes  a  prson  is  induced  by  fraud  to  give  a  receipt,  or  gives  it 
under  serious  mistake  as  to  his  rights.  In  these  cases,  particularly  in  the 
former,  the  receipt  will  not  conclude  him.  This  is  shown  in  the  following 
case,  (Thomas  v$,  McDaniel,  14  Johnson's  Reports,  185.)  A  seaman 
named  McDaniel  brought  an  action  against  his  captain  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  to  recx)ver  damages  for  an  assault  and  battery  committed  by  the 
captain  during  the  previous  voyage.  The  captain,  as  a  defense,  offered  in 
evidence  a  receipt  in  these  words : — 

New  York,  March  30, 1816.  Received  from  Captain  J.  B.  Thomas,  sixty  dol- 
lars and  fifty  oeots,  in  full  of  all  demands  against  toe  ship  Independence,  her  offi- 
ceBS  and  owners,  lEor  wages ;  aUo  one  doUar  as  a  full  eompeuMolwnfor  eterythmg 
§Uem 

JAMES  McDANlEL. 
WttsMi,  Jotsra  MoBniaoii. 

Joseph  Morrison,  who  was  called  as  a  witness,  testified  that  he  explained 
Ike  receipt  to  McDaniel,  by  staling  that  the  one  dollar  was  intended  as  a 
foil  compensation  for  all  other  claims  except  wages,  and  that  the  plaintiff 
aA  first  refused  to  sign  the  paper,  and  waited  three  or  four  days.  The  cap- 
tain then  placed  the  money  and  the  receipt  on  the  table,  and  told  the  sea- 
man he  might  sign  or  not  as  he  pleased.  The  seaman  read  over  the  paper, 
and  signed  it,  and  received  the  money ;  but  nothing  was  said  about  the 
avauU  and  battery.  A  receipt  in  similar  form  was  taken  by  the  defend- 
ant from  eadi  of  the  crew. 

The  justiee  rendered  judgment  for  McDaniel  for  fifty  dollars,  and  the 
<M^ain  appealed ;  but  the  jud^ent  was  affirmed.  ^ 

"  There  is  strong  ground  to  infer,**  said  the  court,  **  that  the  receipt  was 
unfairly  obtained.  It  was  coupled  with  a  receipt  fer  the  wages  of  the 
saaman,  and  the  evidenoe  shows  that  his  wages,  alitor  being  liquidated  at 
$6i)  50,  were  withheld  by  the  captain  during  tliree  or  four  days  because 
4b#  plaintiff  refused  to  sign  the  double  receipt.  To  a  person  in  the  situa- 
tion of  a  seaoMui  just  arrived  in  port,  after  a  long  n^age,  and  probabfy 
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without  a  cent  of  money,  this  was  a  fraudulent  constraint  on  the  part  of 
the  captain,  from  which  the  law  will  protect  the  seaman.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  if  the  wages  had  been  nnconditionally  paid,  the  plaittti£f 
would  peremptorily  have  refused  to  sign  the  receipt  for  one  dollar  for 
everything  else." 

Upon  de  whole,  therefore,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  operation  of 
the  simple,  unsealed  receipt,  so  far  as  the  mere  admission  of  payment  it 
concerned,  is  simply  to  transfer  the  burden  of  proof  It  doea  not  consti- 
tute any  very  absolute  or  effective  means  to  prevent  future  inquiry  int* 
the  fact  of  toe  payment,  or  into  its  justice  or  adequacy.  It  is  an  instru- 
ment nearly  powerless  to  silence  inquiry,  but  it  serves  the  purpose  to  throw 
the  risk  and  trouble  of  the  investigation  upon  the  adverse  party. 


JOURNAL  OF  MERCANTILE  LAW. 


ACTION  ON  CHARGB  OF  OBTAINING  WRONGFUL  POSSESSION  OF  GOODS. 

In  Nisi  Prins  Court,  before  Mr.  Justice  Erie.  Jennings  and  others  vs.  Bedel 
Special  Jury. 

This  was  an  action  of  trover,  in  which  the  defendant  was  charged  with  obtsin- 
ing  wrongful  possession  of  goods  belonging  to  the  plaintiff.  The  defendant  plesded 
not  guilty,  and  also  that  the  goods  did  not  belong  to  the  plaintiff. 

The  pfaiDtiflb,  Mr.  John  Jennings  and  two  otl^r  persons,  were  the  assignm  of 
John  Johnson,  a  bankrupt ;  and  the  defendant,  Mr.  John  Bccket,  is  an  anctiooeer 
at  Wake6eld.  Mr.  Johnson,  the  bankrupt,  is  a  cabinetmaker,  and  at  one  period 
he  was  in  the  service  of  the  defendant,  but  in  1840  he  commenced  bumneas  for 
himself.  Up  to  1850,  the  defendant  carried  on  business  also  as  a  cabinetmtker. 
He  was  then  wishful  to  dispose  of  his  business,  and  he  entered  into  an  amaeiit 
for  the  sale  of  his  cabinetmaking  business  to  Johnson,  the  bankmpty  retamii^  for 
himself  the  business  of  auctioneer. 

The  agreement  bore  date  the  14th  of  November,  1850.  Mr.  Becket  agreed  to 
let,  and  Mr.  Johnson  to  take,  the  house  and  premises  in  which  the  business  had 
been  carried  on  by  the  former,  at  the  rent  of  £60  a  year,  the  defendant  retaininf 
two  rooms  for  an  office  and  sleeping-room,  for  which  he  was  to  pay  £10  a  jcar. 
The  stock  in  trade  was  to  be  taken  at  a  valuation,  and  payment  was  to  be  seofved 
by  a  warrant  of  attorney.  The  valuation  amounted  to  £550,  and  on  the  31st 
December,  1850,  Mr.  Johnson  executed  a  warrant  of  attorney  to  secure  that  san, 
with  interest  at  5  per  cent.  The  intention  of  the  parties  was,  that  this  mooej 
was  to  remain  on  security,  Mr.  Becket  holding  warrant  of  attorney,  and  not  that 
it  should  be  paid  at  any  particular  time. 

On  the  31st  January,  1851,  Mr.  Johnson  removed  to  the  premises  which  had 
been  occupied  by  the  aefendant,  and  carried  on  business  from  tiiat  time  with  con- 
siderable success.  There  was  a  man  named  Parkinson,  a  clerk  and  bookkeeper  ta 
the  defendant,  Mr.  Becket,  upon  the  premises.  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  keep  his  ae^ 
counts  himself,  but  employed  his  wife  to  keep  them.  Parkinson  was  engaged  ta 
assist  in  keeping  the  books.  On  the  3d  of  March,  1853,  the  painful  inteUSraice 
came  to  the  bankrupt  that  his  wife  had  absconded  with  Parkinson,  taki^aU  tht 
ready  money  with  tnem.  He  was  not  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  he  had  been 
robbed  by  them.  The  Crst  thin^  he  did  was  to  get  the  assistance  of  the  head- 
constable  of  Wakefield,  and  on  Friday,  the  4th  of  March,  they  proceeded  to  liv- 
erpoo),  to  search  for  Parkinson  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  to  endeavor  to  recover  tha 
property,  but  they  were  unsuccesslul. 

The  circumstance  of  the  elopement  of  the  bankrupt's  wife  became  knowi  ta 
Mr.  Becket  on  Saturday.  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  return  until  8undaj»  the  6th.  Oi 
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the  Saturday,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Johnson,  his  mster  and  her  husband,  Oharlet 
Naylor,  attended  the  shop ;  and  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  Mr.  Naylor  accompanied 
the  bankropt  to  the  hooaer  of  the  defimdant,  at  Heath,  near  Wakefield,  where  he 
saw  the  defendant,  and  entered  fully  into  his  (the  bankrupt's)  affairs.  Mr.  Becket 
asked  Mr.  Johnson  who  his  principal  creditors  were.  Mr.  Johnson  mentioned 
several  of  his  creditors,  among  the  rest  a  London  tradesman,  to  whom  he  owed 
about  £100,  and  the  Wakefield  and  Bamsley  Bank,  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
£50  or  £60.  Mr.  Becket  suggested  that  there  was  a  danger  of  the  bank  man- 
ager issuing  a  writ,  and  he  advised  that  the  bankrupt  should  go  away  from  Wake- 
field for  a  rcw  days,  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  nis  creditors.  The  defendant  said 
he  was  going  away  from  Wakefield  himself  on  Monday,  but  would  return  on  Tues- 
day, and  when  he  returned  he  would  take  an  inventory  of  the  bankrupt's  stock, 
and  see  whether  he  was  able  to  carry  on  his  business  or  not.  Ultimately  it  was 
arranged  that  the  bankrupt  should  go  to  Crofton,  a  pl&oe  about  three-and-a-half 
miles  from  Wakefield ;  and  three  days  afterwards  he  learned  that  the  defendant 
had  obtained  judgment  under  the  power  of  attorney,  and  had  caused  a  levy  to  be 
made  upon  his  (the  bankrupt's)  goods  to  the  amount  of  £614  13s.  Id.,  which  was 
the  amount  the  plaintiff  sought  to  recover. 

Mr.  Johnson,  by  absenting  himself  from  home  und«r  the  circumstances  stated, 
had  committed  an  act  of  iMmkruptcy,  and  on  the  14th  of  March  he  was  adiucti- 
cated  a  bankrupt  The  question  for  the  jury  to  try  was,  whether  the  defendant, 
or  Mr.  Barret,  nis  attorney,  had  notice  of  an  act  of  bankruptcy  before  the  execu- 
tion was  completed.  The  case  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiflb  was  that  the  defendant 
not  only  knew  of  the  bankrupt  absentmg  himself  to  keep  out  of  the  wa^  of  hk 
creditors,  but  counseled  him  to  do  so,  in  order  that  he  might  have  time  to  issue  an 
execution  and  get  possession  of  the  goods  against  the  ^neral  body  of  creditors. 
The  bankrupt,  it  was  alleged,  had  no  interest  in  conmiittmg  an  act  of  bankruptcy. 
His  object  was  fairly  and  honestly  to  divide  his  property  omon^  his  creditors. 
The  bankrupt  had  now  no  interest  in  the  matter.  He  had  got  his  certificate,  a 
first-class  one,  and  he  only  wished  to  do  his  duty,  as  an  honest  man,  towards  all 
his  creditors.  Witnesses  were  then  examined  on  the  part  of  the  j)lainti£&,  inclnd- 
ii^gMr.  Johnson,  the  bankrupt,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Charles  ^laylor. 

The  case  for  the  plaintifib  having  closed,  Mr.  Knowles  said  it  was  rij^ht  he 
should  state  that  his  client,  the  defendant,  who  came  into  court  certainly  with  the 
intention  of  telling  his  own  story,  felt,  after  the  evidence  which  had  been  given,  a 
reluctance  to  go  into  the  box.  It  would  involve  a  direct  contradiction  between 
him  and  two  other  parties,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  put  himself  and  them  in  that 
position.  He  certainly  was  under  the  impression  that  nothing  of  the  kind  oo- 
cairred  on  the  Sunday  evening  which  the  witnesses  had  sworn  to,  but  they  had 
sworn  it,  and  under  these  circumstances  he  f  Mr.  Knowles)  would  consent  to  a  ver- 
dict for  a  smaller  sum  than  that  which  had  oeen  mentioned.  A  verdict  was  then 
taken  for  the  plaintiff  by  consent  for  £450  upon  certain  terms. 

COMMON  CARRIER — MERCHANDISE  NOT  LUOOAOE. 

In  the  lately  issued  volume  of  the  English  Exchequer  Reports  is  contained  the 
case  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  appellants,  vs.  Shepherd,  appellee, 
whieh  in  part,  indeed,  is  only  a  reiteration  of  the  settled  doctrine  of  our  own 
osurts,  but  which  yet  presents  some  novel  points,  appertaining  to  the  law  of  com- 
mon carriers : — 

The  plaintiff  bck)w  brought  an  action  to  recover  damages  amounting  to  about 
£40,  for  the  loss  of  ivory  knife-handles,  books,  carpet-bag,  &c.  He  was  a  cutler, 
fiying  in  SHelBeld,  and  with  his  wife,  bought  third-class  tickets  of  the  Great 
Nortnem  Railway  Company  from  that  place  to  London.  When  there  he  pur- 
chased a  quantity  of  knite-liandles,  to  be  used  in  his  business,  and  returned  on  the 
same  day.  His  goods  were  contained  in  a  deal  box,  in  two  brown-paper  parcels, 
all  marked  with  his  address.  Each  third-class  passenger  was  allowed  56  pounds 
of  loggage.  The  plaintiff  on  entering  the  return  train  placed  his  box  in  me  lug- 
gage car,  and  the  other  articles  under  his  seat  in  the  passenger  car,  and  in  so  d& 
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posing  of  his  property  recdyed  no  help  from  tiie  poHen  of  the  train.  At  Bed- 
ford it  was  necessary  to  change  cars,  and  to  wait  an  hour  for  another  train.  On 
this  occasion,  too,  the  plaintiff  below  took  the  sole  charge  of  his  goods  withoat 
receiving  any  aid  whatever  from  the  employees  of  Uie  company.  There  was  no 
guard  to  give  warning  in  case  of  interfering  trains,  and  consequently  a  colltaon 
took  place,  by  which  the  plaintiff  below  was  ininred,  and  it  became  neceflBary  to 
transfer  him  to  another  car.  While  changing  his  car  he  spoke  to  the  railway 
porter  about  his  box,  &c.,  and  was  informed  that  they  should  all  be  duly  cared 
for.    The  box  was  found,  but  the  other  articles  were  not. 

Several  questions  were,  upon  the  appeal,  submitted  to  the  Court. 
1st.  It  being  conceded  that  most  of  the  articles  lost  were  to  be  used  by  their 
owner  in  the  manufacture  of  cutlery,  and  were  not  personal  Inggagc,  was  the  com- 
pany liable  for  their  value? 

2d.  Was  not  the  company  exonerated  from  liability  bv  the  fact  that  the  hw- 
gage  or  goods  of  the  plaintiff  below  exceeded  112  ponmu,  the  wdgfat  limited  in 
England  by  law  ? 

3d.  Were  not  the  goods  to  be  r^arded  as  retained  by  their  owner  in  his  own 
custody  and  possession  ? 

4th.  Was  not  a  new  contract  made  with  the  owner  (^  the  goods  at  the  moracDl 
of  changing  cars  after  a  collision  ? 
The  appellate  decided — 

1st  That  if  a  passenger  so  packs  his  merchandise  that  it  passes  f<^  mere  hg- 
gage,  and  the  earner  has  no  notice  that  it  is  merchandise,  he  is  not  responsible  for 
its  loss.  The  contrary  is  true  if  the  carrier  knows  what  the  true  character  of  tlie 
goods  is,  and  consents  to  receive  and  transport  them.  And  luggage  is  only  what 
18  ordinarily  carried  for  traveling  purposes,  with  perhaps  a  bo<Mc  or  two  for  ama8^ 
ment  or  presents. 

The  American  courts  have  substantially  decided  in  like  manner.  (See  vol  xxri. 
Amencan  Railroad  Joumalj  page  515  ;  ibid.y  765  ;  ihid,t  299 ;  ibid.,  68.  Also, 
9  Wendell's  Reports,  85 ;  Orange  County  Bank  vs.  Brown. 

2d.  That  where  the  limited  amount  of  luggage  for  each  railway  p8SBeogeris56 
pounds,  and  a  husband  and  wife  are  traveling  in  company  under  circumstanoes  to 
which  that  limitation  is  applicable,  the  baggage  of  either  party  may  exceed  that 
amount,  provided  the  luggage  of  the  two  t<^ther  does  not,  in  the  aggr^te, 
weigh  over  112  pounds.  It  would,  ind^,  be  often  inconvenient  to  sort  out  and 
carry  separately  the  traveling  conveniencies  of  such,  usually  oonfidentia],  coo- 
panions.      ^ 

3d.  Although  the  luggage  of  a  passenger  is  not  delivered  to  any  servant  of  the 
company,  tiie  law  regards  it  as  being  in  the  custody  of  the  company,  and  holds 
tiiem  accountable  for  the  same.  The  passenger  pays  for  ihe  safe  tran^ortatioo 
of  himself  and  luggage. 

4th.  In  the  case  above  stated  no  new  special  contract  was  ma4p  between  the 
parties  at  the  time  of  changing  cars,  but  the  railway  porter  simply  recognized  the 
general  liability  of  the  company. 

RBOULATIONS  FOS  SUBVETS  OF  SHIPS  AND  GOODS  DAMAQBD  UPON  THS  HIGH  SXAS. 

The  United  States  District  Court  in  Admiralty— Judge  Kane— Begula.  Oea- 
eralis. — For  the  better  ordering  of  surveys  of  ships  and  mercfaandifle  that  have 
sustained  damage  upon  the  high  seas. 

1.  There  shall  be  annually  ^pomted  by  the  Court  a  •ompete&t  noBiber  of  po^ 
sons,  of  experience  and  skill,  to  be  the  surveyors,  who  diaU  oontiniie  to  be  mA 
until  superseded ;  and  all  writs  of  survey  issumg  undtr  the  saoctioii  of  the  Govt 
diall  be  directed  to  them  by  the  title  of  the  Board  of  Survey  of  the  Adraiialty. 

2.  Writs  of  survey  may  be  issued  by  the  derk  at  the  instance  of  any  pcfsoo 
or  persons  interested  in  vessels,  cargo,  or  freight,  whether  as  owners,  mastefs,  cos- 
•ignees,  insurers,  or  otherwise. 

3.  All  applications  for  the  writ  of  survey  shall  be  in  writing,  designating  tk 
nbjectof  9iiry«f,  whether  gensial  aate  wm  and  eargo,  otvpimk  as  to  mm 
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part  or  parcel  tbereof,  and  declarine  also  the  character  of  the  rigbt  or  interest 
which  the  parties  applying  have  in  the  sabject  matter. 

4.  Every  writ  of  snrvey  shall  be  executed  by  at  least  three  of  the  surveyors, 
and  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Court,  the  surveyors  shall  act  in  succession 
in  the  order  in  which  they  arc  named  in  the  record  of  their  appointment,  and  the 
clerk  shall  indorse  on  the  writ  the  names  of  the  surveyors  who  are  to  act.  No 
member  of  the  board  shall  act  as  a  surveyor  or  appraiser  of  damages  except  in 
pursuance  of  a  writ  duly  issued. 

5.  Before  proceeding  to  execute  the  writ  of  survey,  the  acting  surveyors  shall 
ghre  notice  of  time  and  place  to  such  parties  in  interest,  or  their  representatives, 
as  mav  be  known  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the  port  or  city. 

6.  tlie  acting  surveyors  may  call  to  their  aia  for  the  time  any  competent  and 
disinterested  experts ;  but  such  experts  shall  not  be  chosen  upon  the  nomination 
of  any  party  having  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  survey. 

7.  The  return  to  the  writ  of  survey  shall  be  made  with  all  convenient  speed, 
and  at  farthest,  within  one  week  after  the  discharge  of  the  vessel.  Its  purport 
shall  not  be  made  known  until  it  has  been  filed  with  the  clerk. 

8.  The  return  shall  set  forth  the  time,  place,  and  manner,  of  the  execution  of 
ttie  writ — the  names  of  the  parties  in  interest  who  had  notice  thereof,  and  the 
names  of  those  who  were  present  thereat ;  together  with  the  names,  places  of  resi- 
dence, and  occupations  or  the  experts  and  of  the  witnesses,  if  such  there  were. 

9.  The  return  shall  declare,  with  such  precision  as  the  circumstances  may  allow, 
the  character  and  extent  of  the  damages,  if  any — and  the  moneyed  equivalent  of 
the  same  ;  and  it  shall  further  declare  the  cause  or  causes  of  such  damage,  so  fiir 
as  it  has  been  foimd  practicable  to  ascertain  the  same. 

10.  The  return  shall  be  signed  by  all  the  surveyors  who  have  acted,  and  shafl 
be  sworn  or  affirmed  to  by  them.  If  the  surveyors  who  have  acted  shall  differ  in 
opinion,  (but  not  otherwise,)  they  may  make  separate  r^rts.  Supplementary 
reports  may  be  made  upon  leave  specially  granted  by  the  Court 

11.  The  form  of  the  writ  of  survey  will  be  prescribed  by  the  Court.  Forms  of 
return  will  be  furnished  in  blank  by  the  clerk. 

12.  There  shall  be  appointed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Court,  one  person  to  be 
the  Register  of  the  Board  of  Survey,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  receive  the  writs  of 
survey,  noting  the  time  of  receiving  them,  to  give  notioe  to  the  acting  surveyors 
whose  names  may  be  indorsed  thereon,  to  aid  them,  if  required,  in  engrossing  and 
transmitting  their  returns,  to  collect  and  make  distribution  of  the  surveyors'  fees 
and  emoluments  :  first  defraying  therefrom  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  board, 
and  keeping  accounts  of  all  such  collections  and  disbursements  fur  the  inspection 
of  the  several  surv^ors ;  and  for  the  better  performance  of  his  duties,  he  sliall  at- 
tend at  the  office  of  the  board  during  the  ordinary  hours  of  business.  The  com- 
pensation of  the  register  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  surveyor. 

VEKDOR  AND  PURCHASER — MISDBSCRIPTIOK. 

In  the  particulars  of  sale  of  the  lease  of  a  sugar  refinery,  the  promises  were  de- 
acribed  as  a  bonded  sugar  refinery,  and  it  was  promised  that  the  lease  should  be 
produced  at  the  sale,  and  that  it  might  be  examined  at  the  office  of  the  solicitors 
of  the  vendors ;  no  special  conditions  of  sale  were  attached.  In  the  abstract  of 
the  title  an  agreement  was  set  out,  dated  prior  to  the  lease,  but  being  an  agree- 
ment between  the  lessor  and  the  original  lessee,  for  a  lease  of  the  premises,  (in 
pursuance  of  which  the  kase  was  granted,)  in  which  a  stipulation  was  contained, 
that  the  refinery  should  be  used  only  for  refining  sugar  in  bond.  The  lease  made 
in  pursuance  of  that  agreement  (and  then  sold)  contained  no  restriction  upon  the 
use  of  the  premises  for  the  refining  of  any  sugar.  Before  the  purchase  was  corn- 
pieted,  the  lessor  filed  his  bill  against  the  original  lessee,  to  have  the  lease  altered 
ej  the  insertion  of  a  restrictive  covenant  in  conformity  with  the  agreement ;  and 
upon  this  the  purchaser  refused  to  complete,  pending  the  suit.  It  was  held,  in 
fkvor  of  the  purchaser,  that  as  it  might  turn  out  he  could  not  obtain  the  thing 
which  he  agreed  to  purchase — a  free  suj^r  refinery — the  completion  of  the  pur- 
ichase  must  stand  over  until  the  question  was  decided^ — Bentley  v.  Craven,  21 
L.  T.  Rep.  215.) 
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DUTY  OF   BR0KRR8   ON   MAKING   A   CONTRACT   FOB   8ALS. 

In  a  case  tried  before  Lord  Campbell.  Chief  Justice  Queen's  Boicfa,  his  lord- 
ship, on  the  occasion  of  a  trial  against  a  London  broker  for  negligence  with  respect 
to  a  contract  entered  into,  through  his  agency,  between  a  bujer  and  seller  of 
goods,  observed  to  the  jury  that  there  hs^  be^  many  lamentable  instances  of 
neglect  by  brokers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  act  for  both  parties.  On  the  iury  re- 
turning a  verdict,  with  £391  damages  against  the  broker,  Lord  Campbell  obsemd 
that  the  verdict  would  prove  most  useful,  and  he  wished  that  an  account  of  the 
trial  were  given  to  every  broker  in  the  kingdom.  It  appeared  that  the  broker 
did  not  enter. the  contract  between  the  seller  and  the  purchaser  in  his  book,  bat 
he  delivered,  sold,  and  bought  notes  to  each  of  them.  On  the  buyer  refusing  to 
complete  his  contract,  the  seller  brought  an  action  against  him ;  and  on  the  trial 
both  the  bought  and  sold  notes  were  produced,  and  were  found  to  vary — the  sold 
notes  describmg  the  Broods  as  "  600  tons,  Dunlap  &  Co's.  pig-iron,"  whilst  the 
bought  notes  described  them  as  "  500  tons  of  Scotch  pig-iron."  On  account  of 
this  variance  the  seller  could  not  succeed  in  his  action,  and  had  to  pay  the  buyer's 
costs,  as  well  as  to  bear  his  own.  The  seller's  action  against  the  broker  was  to 
make  him  liable  for  these  costs,  in  consequence  of  his  neglect  in  making  ont  poper 
bought  and  sold  notes.  Lord  Campbell  thus  stated  the  duty  of  a  broker  in  D^ 
gotiatinp  a  contract  between  the  buyer  and  seller  of  merchandise  : — A  broker  is 
bound  cither  to  enter  the  contract  in  his  book  forthwith,  or  to  deliver  a  correct 
note  of  it  to  both  buyer  and  seller ;  otherwise  he  is  liable  to  his  principal  for  toy 
damage  which  may  accrue  through  such  n^lect.  And  where  a  broker  makes  oat 
a  contract,  and  does  not  enter  it  in  his  book,  but  delivers  bought  and  sold  notes 
to  the  parties,  and  they  so  vary  that  by  reason  thereof  an  action  cannot  be  main- 
taiuod  on  the  contract,  such  broker  is  liable  for  the  damages  occadoned  by  the 
invalidity  of  the  contract,  and  the  costs  incurred  by  his  principal  in  nnsucoeas- 
ftilly  endeavoring  to  enforce  it  (Siveright  vs,  Richardson,  19  Law  Times  Rep., 
p.  10.) 
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rut  iBTumN  or  pbacb,  and  its  Bmcr  vron  ovr  commbbcul  mtbrbst*— •bcebabbd  coit 

or  THB  1IBCBB0ABIBB  Or  LirB,  At  COllllBCTKD  WITH  THB  INCBBAIBB  COlltVMmoa  OP  COarOBTl 
AND  LUXUBIBB— TRADB  IN  DOMBtTIC  AMD  rOBBION  OOODB^HOIIBT  HABXBTAJIS  BATB*  Of  n»r 
BIOR  BZrBANOB— EA1LR0A9  BBCBirri— TBB  BARK  HOTBMBRT— BBCBIPTB  AIIB  ftBIHMin  OF  «•» 
— COMPABATITB  IMPORTt  AT  MBW  YORK  FOB  MARCB,  FBOM  JAMUABT  1«T,  AMP  FOB  TBS  HSl 
MOUTHS  OF  THB  FUCAL  TBAB— COMPABATIVB  BlPOBTt  FOB  BAHB  PBBI01>— BBCBIPTB  FOB  CASB 
DDTlBt  AT  RBW  TOBE,  PHILADBLPMIA,  AMD  BOBTOM— BXPOBTB  OP  PBOMICB— 9BHAM»  FOB  ABBB* 
ICAN  PBODDCB  IM   BUBOPB,  BTG. 

The  European  struggle  is  over,  and  the  treaty  of  peace  has  been  signed.  As 
we  were  not  among  the  most  sanguine  in  our  estimation  of  the  benefits  this  conih 
try  would  derive  from  its  neutral  position  during  the  war,  so  we  are  eqnaDy  mod- 
erate in  our  anticipation  of  the  prosperity  to  follow  the  return  of  peace.  It  wiD 
take  a  long  tune  for  the  portion  of  the  trade  which  has  been  intermpted,  to  flofw 
smoothly  again  in  its  own  channels.  The  war  has  created  animation  in  certain 
departments,  and  the  reaction  there  will  partially  coonterbalanoe  that  portico 
which  is  now  likely  to  be  revived.  The  expenses  of  the  war  ara  to  be  met,  aad 
the  waste  of  material  must  be  supplied  by  fresh  earnings  at  the  hand  of  indiistzT. 
There  is  no  actual  wealth  except  that  which  is  created  by  patient  toil,  and  it  wiD 
be  some  time  before  the  disturbed  elements  of  prosperity  will  become  aettied. 
When  the  troops  have  been  re-transported  to  their  homes,  and  those  engaged  ia 
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flQpplyiBg  thar  wants  and  forniahing  the  munitions  of  war,  torn  thdr  attentioi 
to  other  occapations,  then  will  be  the  most  trying  time.  If  food  shall  become 
cheap,  and  no  fresh  disaster  distorbs  the  industry  of  the  nations,  a  golden  period 
may  ensae. 

It  will  be  seen  that  mach  in  the  fatnre  depends  upon  the  next  haryest  It  \§ 
now  promising,  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  continental  Europe.  If  thk 
promise  is  kept,  one  source  of  prosperity  will  be  secured.  If  the  harvests  should 
again  suffer,  as  they  did  last  year,  the  commercial  and  political  efitet  cannot  be 
foretold.  With  no  war  to  divert  the  attention  of  a  people  clamorous  for  food,  and 
accustomed  to  revolution,  there  can  be  no  security  and  no  financial  prosperity,  if 
the  prices  of  breadstuQs  are  not  greatly  reduced. 

Much  of  the  capital  now  waiting  upon  the  movements  of  armies  not  yet  re^ 
tamed  from  the  field,  cannot  be  immediately  released,  and  it  will  take  many 
months  for  exchanges  to  become  so  regulated  that  the  old  routine  can  be  renewed. 
From  this  cause,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  money  in  high  request  at  ftill 
rates  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  ultimate  efi^t  will  be  to  reduce  somewhat  the  prices  of  food  in  the  United 
States ;  but  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  range  should  remain  above  the 
average  of  the  past  few  years,  even  including  the  years  of  plenty.  The  large  in- 
flux of  gold  from  California  during  the  hist  few  years  must  be  felt  permanently  in 
the  increased  nominal  value  of  nearly  all  descriptions  of  property.  There  must 
be,  however,  a  great  change  in  the  price  of  leading  breadstufiEs  and  provisions, 
from  the  average  cost  of  the  last  two  years,  and  this  will  prove  a  great  boon  to 
that  portion  of  our  countrymen  engaged  in  mechanical  operations.  Notwith- 
standing the  advance  in  wages,  the  comparative  expenses  of  living  have  been  stil 
higher,  and  those  who  were  accustomed  to  indulge  in  luxuries  of  attire,  have  found 
the  supply  of  their  absolute  wants  a  sufficient  tax  upon  their  energies.  Who  does 
not  see  that  a  reduction  in  these  necessary  expenses  must  allow  a  large  aggregaite 
accumulation  of  surplus  earnings,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  which  will  be  ap- 
plied to  the  purchase  of  articles  the  trade  in  which  has  been  hitherto  most  de- 
pressed? This  must  relieve  our  markets  of  their  burden,  and  throw  into  the 
channels  of  distribution  a  large  amount  of  merchandise  which  has  for  some  time 
sought  a  customer  in  vain. 

Domestic  goods  are  plenty,  but  owing  to  the  advancing  price  of  both  cotUm 
ftod  wool,  holders  of  fabrics  have  suffered  no  panic,  and  there  has  been  no  materid 
sacrifice  in  sales.  In  foreign  goods  holders  have  been  more  pressing ;  the  sarphis 
portion  of  the  stock  consisted,  to  a  gpreat  extent,  of  fancy  goods,  which  couM  noi 
be  safely  kept  in  first  hands,  and  which  have  been  crowded  off"  through  the  aucUoa 
room  at  any  sacrifice.  The  selections  of  these  have  realized  cost,  but  a  large 
amount  has  been  placed  at  a  loss,  in  some  cases  at  20  to  30  per  cent  below  a  pay- 
ing rate. 

Money  has  been  in  good  demand  at  all  the  principal  markets  during  the  montl^ 
»t  7  to  10  per  cent,  and  the  rates  show  no  signs  of  immediate  relaxation.  The 
krge  amount  of  stoeks  and  bonds  carried  by  the  use  of  fioating  capital,  prevent 
any  surplus  from  seeking  investment,  and  everywhere  the  Street  rates  have  been 
above  the  l^gal  rates  of  interest. 

Fenei£^  exchange  has  been  mling  above  the  specie  point,  but  the  shipments  of 
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•oin  haTB  not  been  es  large  as  at  the  corresponding  dates  of  last  year,  and  the 
Wkmoe  of  our  indebtedness  to  Europe  has  been  paid  np  closer  thmn  at  any  lioae 
freyioosly  for  many  years.  The  high  rates  of  interest  in  England  and  Frenoe 
have  called  home  much  of  the  floating  capital  heretofore  used  in  this  coontry,  aod 
induced  merchants  to  pay  up  more  dosely  than  usual ;  while  the  liberal  prices 
9£fered  by  our  government  for  national  stocks,  have  drawn  from  Germany  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  these  securities,  part  of  which  have  been  remitted  for,  instead 
of  being  reinvested. 

Since  our  last,  the  stock  issued  by  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  expenses  of 
opening  the  Central  Park,  inpluding  $1,600,000  six  per  cents,  maturing  in  three 
years,  and  $2,800,000  five  per  cents,  redeemable  in  1898,  has  been  awarded  to 
the  highest  bidders  at  par  for  the  five  per  cents,  and  at  par  and  a  fraction  over 
for  the  six  per  cents — the  latter  commanding  leas  premium  on  account  of  their 
ffcort  date.  The  five  per  cents  were  mostly  taken  by  those  persons  who  are  to  re- 
ceive compensation  for  the  property  thus  converted  to  the  public  use. 

The  severe  winter  has  been  seriously  felt  in  the  diminished  receipts  and  in- 
creased expenses  of  nearly  all  of  our  Western  railroads,  most  of  them  having  been 
blocked  up  by  the  furious  storms  of  snow.  Some  of  the  Eastern  trunk  railroads 
balanced  their  enlarged  expenditures  by  increased  receipts  in  consequence  of  the 
interruptions  of  water  navigation.  The  rivers  are  now  open,  and  most  of  the 
canals,  even  at  the  North,  will  be  in  navigable  order  before  this  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  our  readers. 

The  banks  of  the  country  have  been  doing,  for  the  most  part,  a  safe  and  profit- 
able business,  but  the  New  York  banks  have  continued  to  expand  beyond  all 
precedent,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  summary  of  their  weekly  averages  :— 

WXBU.T  AVSaAOn  NEW  TOaX  CITT  BA1IK8. 

Loans  and 
Dale.  Otpltal.  DlwoaMs.  Speele.  Olr««]aCI«i.         DtfHirtla. 

#an.  6,1866.  49,456,660  96,868,890  11,687.809  7,908.666  88,684391 

Jaal2.....  4?,46S,660  96,145.408  11.777.711  7,612.607  77.9S1.498 

Jan.  19 49.453.660  96.882.968  1 8.885.260  7,462,706  82.66S.S28 

Jan.  26 49,692.900  96.887.221  12.788.059  '7.606.986  ^8.918.811 

Feb.   2 49.692.900  97,970.611  18.640.487  7.622,827  82,269.061 

Pah.   0 49,692.900  98.844.077  14.288,329  7,819,122  82.848,152 

^eb.l6 49,692,900  99.401,815  15.678.736  7.698.441  88.085.944 

Feb.  28 49,888,420  100,745.447  15,835.874  7.664,688  67.68U.478 

erch    1...  49.784,288  102,632.236  15.640,687  7.754,892  86,604^77 

rch    8...  49,784.288  108.909,688  15,170.946  7,888,176  88.749,626 

lfarch15...  49.784.288  104.628.298  14.045,024  7,868.148  88.621,176 

•fareh22...  49,784,288  104/^88,676  14.869.666  7,912,581  89.890.261 

Jfareh29...  61,118.025  104,745.807  14.216.841  7,948.268  68.186.648 

April     5...  51,113,025  106.962.018  18.381.454  8,347,498  91,008,406 

April    12...  61,118,026  107,840,485  12,626,094  8,281,626  9l,08!>r6 

We  also  annex  a  continuation  of  the  weekly  statement  of  the  Boston  banks  :— 

WKEKLT  AVKEAGIS  AT  BOSTON. 

MATChSS.          AprUL  April  &  April  U^ 

Oapital 181,960,000  $81,960,000  181.960,000  $81,960,000 

Loans  and  discounts. 62,025,000  61 ,897.000  62,464.500  52.594.600 

tSp^it 4.116,700  14,276,700  4.418,000      4326,066 

Dua  from  otbar  banks. 8,064,000  7,440.000  7.181,000      7,888,600 

Due  to  other  banks 6,884.000  6.270,000  6,672,800       6,080.900 

I>ep«»it« 16,199,000  14.908  000  16.841.000  16.206,066 

<3u«ohition ^ 7,666,600  6,801,000  7,184,600      7^82,600 
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The  following  is  a  Btatement  of  the  ooDcliiioQ  of  the  banks  of  Massachusetts 
April  7, 1856,  compiled  from  the  return  of  the  Secretary  of  State : — 

CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  APBIL  7Tn|  1856. 
UABILITIKg. 

36  city. 

OapiUl 181,960.000 

Net  circulatiou. 6,676,934 

Depoeito 1 6,844,678 

Profitonhand 4,021.261 


133  conntfy. 

Total. 

$26,417,927 

158,877.927 

12,232,487 

17.908.421 

6,818.277 

22.167,966 

2.978.049 

6,999,800 

Total 167,601,868  147,941,740  1106,448,608 

anooBCEs. 

Notem  bUla  of  exchange,  <!» $62,464,406  $46,281,924  $98,696,880 

Specie 4,418,260  1,078,681  6,496.981 

Real  eaUte 619,207  631,185  1,250,842 


Total $67,601,868      $47,941,740    $106,44^,603 

The  above  statement  exhibits,  upon  comparison  with  the  Ist  day  of  January 
last,  an  increase  in  the  items  of  capital  $190,927,  of  deposits  $1,427,738,  and 
of  specie  8999,150 ;  and  a  decrease  in  the  item  of  net  circulation  of  $149,341. 

The  receipts  of  gold  from  California  have  remained  about  the  same,  but  the 
total  deposited  for  assay  or  refining  in  the  Atlantic  States  represents  but  a  small 
portion  of  it,  as  much  is  now  shipped  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  received  from  San 
Francisco.  The  following  will  show  the  business  at  the  Assay  Office,  In  New 
York,  for  the  month  of  March : —  i 

BXPOSRB  AT  THE  A88AT   OmOl,  MEW  70EE,  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  XAEOH. 

Gold.  Sllvar.  TotaL 

Foreii^  coiira. $6,200  00        $26,000  00  $80,200  00 

Foreign  buUioD 22,600  00  1,800  00  28,$eo  00 

Pomeatic  bullioo ^  880,800  00  6,700  00  887,000  00 


Totel  d«poaH& $868,000  00        $88,006  00         $891,000  0$ 

€k«d  bars  stamped 1,994,694  tO 

AaoHDitted  to  U.  Btotaa  Mint,  Philadelphia,  for  ooioage $70.1««  14 

Of  the  gold  deposits,  $2,800  were  in  Canfomia  Branch  Mint  bars. 

The  operations  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint  for  the  last  month  show  that  the 
whole  deposits  were  $1»003)010,  of  wUoh  $901310  was  in  gold  and  $101,200  in 
nlver.  The  coinage  was  in  3,170,615  pieces,  of  the  value  of  $3,443,098.  Of 
this  sum,  $3,203,700  was  in  gold,  $236,000  in  silver,  and  $3,338  in  copper.  The 
gold  coinage  was  very  largely  in  double  eagles  The  silver  was  wholly  in  Hm 
amaller  coins. 

OPERATIONS  OF  THE   SAN   FRANCISCO  MINT  FOB  TBE   MONTHS  OF   JANUARY  AND 

FEBRUARY,  1856,  WITH  OORRBSPOirOINO  MONTHS  OF   1855  : — 

aOLD    DBPOBXTS. 

16SS.  18ft. 

January oa.  64,110  96  97,666  45 

February 81,864  08  186,990  47 

Totd. 146,964  98  2$4,6M  98 

Imntm « ^.  «M9l  M 


Ma 


•OLD  oonrjMB. 


Jinaaiy— Ooin < 

UnpArted  b«n 

ToUl 11,180,400  81 

February— Coin 1,870,000  00 

Uopartedban 196^29  8S 

Total •1,586,629  8S 

Increase 


18ii 

ISM. 

•798,000  00 

$984,000  00 

884^00  81 

29,420  88 

BiLvnt  DKFoein. 


Janoarj.. 
Febmarj. . 

Total. 
Increase.., 


276  80 
6,841  40 

7,118  70 


•1.018,420  88 

2,880.C»00  00 

28,684  82 

•2,408,684  62 
889,028  80 


61.768  70 
1,861  90 


ULTSa  OODIACia. 


January — Ooin 

Refined  bars. 


Total. 
Febraarj. . 


None 
None 


None 


BaOAPRULAIIOV. 


Inereaae  receipts  of  gold  . 
t  **  silTer . 

Increase  gold  coinage 

-       silver    - 


Total 

Small  coin  in  Jannaiy,  1866. 


88,428  60 
46,808  90 


•28,000  00 
28,609  a 

•61,609  46 
Kooe 


88,691  94 

46,808  99 

•889,026  80 

61,609  46 

•890.684  76 
829,000  00 


Hie  imports  of  foreign  goods  at  New  York  daring  the  month  of  Mardi  aie 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  for  the  correi^Kmding  month  of  last  year,  the  increase  be- 
ing very  marked  both  in  dry  goods  and  general  merchandise.  The  total  ii 
•10»083,901  larger  than  for  March,  1855,  93,699,884  krger  than  for  March, 
1854,  and  8843A30  huger  than  for  the  same  month  in  1853.  We  annex  a  em- 
parison  for  four  years  : — 

wcmMQM  ncpoBva  at  nw  tc«x  hi  mabob. 

18<l.  18<4.  18ff.  ISM. 

•16,099,249  912,911,744  •6,766,687  •16,781,297 

2,016,011  1,806,688  1,866,688  2,222^686 

2,061.846  1,844.627  1,468.678  2441,^81 

247,722  444,016  88,169  lli;M6 


Entered  for  consnmptioo. 
Intered  for  warehousing . 

Free  goods 

Specie  and  bnlUon 


Total  entered  at  the  porl. . . 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse. 


•19^18,828 
697,118 


•16,667,074 
1,701,208 


•10,178,067 
2,718,098 


•20,266,9a 
1,882,886 


The  eorresponding  date  last  year  was  a  period  of  annsnal  depression  in  tmde; 
the  total  for  March,  1853,  amounted  to  $19,413,828,  nearly  as  nradi  as  for  thi 
month  jost  dosed.  This  brings  the  total  imports  at  this  port  for  the  first  qoartar 
of  the  year  to  951 371,305,  which  is  •16,670,939  greater  than  for  tiM  corraqpood- 
ing  three  months  of  tost  year,  94,610332  greater  than  for  the  same  tiae  in  185i 
but  only  •1,534,587  greats  than  for  the  same  time  m  1853. 
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rOEKZGir  UCP0KT8  AT  NSW  TOEK  FOE  TBEKS  MONTHS  FBOM  JANUAET   IST. 

18U.  18§4.  lUl  18§6. 

EnUred  for  coDsumptioD   $41,240,672  137,989,365  $28,461,214  $40,860,667 

Entered  for  WBrehouB'mg 8,669,864      6.062,144  7,867,681       6.884,108 

Free  goods 6,021,992       3,206,196  4,160,678       6.489.624 

Specie  and  boUioo 404,200       1.012,768  240,798         267,966 

Total  entered  at  the  port...  160,836,718  $47,260,473  $36,200,366  $61,871,305 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse .       8,064,000      6,644,729       7,389,298      6,246,071 

The  total  is  but  a  trifle  aboye  that  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1853,  but 
Bhows  a  considerable  gain  upon  the  same  period  of  1854,  and  a  very  large  gain 
as  compared  with  last  year.  The  imports  for  the  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
are  very  large,  and  almost  equal  to  the  total  for  the  same  time  in  1853-4,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  comparison  : — 

VOEEION  IMPOETS  AT  MKW    TOEK  FOE   NINE  MOUTHS  OF  THE    FISCAL  TEAE,  COMMKNCUfO 

JCLT    IST. 

I8M-4.  18§4-§.  185M. 

Six  months $96,261,129  $86,668,097  $89,912,809 

January 19,607,819  12,946,827  16.678,064 

February 11,096,680  12,081.482  16.086,288 

March 16,567,074  10,178,067  20,266,968 

ToUl  nine  months $143,521,602    $121,758,468    $141,784,114 

The  total  for  the  last  nine  months,  it  will  be  seen,  is  $20,025,651  greater  than 
for  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year,  and  only  $1,737,488  below  the  amount 
for  the  same  time  in  1853-4. 

Of  the  increase  during  the  month  of  March,  more  than  half  was  in  dry  goods, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  comparative  summary : — 

IMPOETS  OF  FOEXION  DET    GOODS  AT  THE   POET  OF  MEW  TOEK  FOE  FTTE  WEEKS  EHDINO 

MABOH  28th. 

■MTEEBD  FOE  CONSUMPTION. 

18M.         mi.  18S6.  18S6. 

Manufactures  of  wool $2,066,217  $1,748,565  $788,838  $2,654,978 

Manufactures  of  cotton 1,696,977  2,098,792  685,058  1,629.208 

Manufactures  of  silk 8.686,156  2,667,715  1,787,371  8,997,377 

Manufactures  of  flax 1 ,052,245  826.486  890,839  962,509 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods. 699,879  653,556  659,462  1,039,287 

Total $9,050,474     $7,985,118     $4,061,068  $10,183,854 

WITHDEAWN  FEOM  WAE^BODSB. 

i8ii.      mt       issi       \m. 

Manufactures  of  wool $98,278  $280,999  $816,914  $191,788 

Manufactures  of  cotton 115,078  844,886  688,451  481,076 

Manufactures  of  silk 58.471  222,472  481,141  269,847 

Manufactures  of  flax 24,261  101 ,847  258,724  195,485 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 89,025  55,765  168,084  66,569 

Total $880,118     $1,005,469    $1,698,264    $1,144,755 

Add  entered  lor  consumption. . . .      9,050,474      7,985,118      4,061,068     10,188,354 

Total  thrown  on  tb6  market .    $9,880,587    $8,990,582    $5,759,882  $1 1,828,109 
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BMTBBKD  FOB  WAKEMOmUMQ. 

18St.  18M.  I8SS.  ISff. 

Maoii^Mtiim  of  wool 1211,410  f804,060  $11630S  |94.2« 

ManufACtures  of  cotton 191,024  217,418  66,704  44,07S 

liAOuftustores  of  silk 264,792  194,179  667,728  221,219 

MaoufActaretofflaz 88.190  66,792  89,627  69^7 

MiaceUaneous  dry  goods 89,421  82,684  188,980  62,821 

Total 6784.687        6614,046      9767,492       $46US0 

Add  entered  for  eoDSompUoD. ... .     9,060,474       7,986,116     4,061,066     10,188,164 

Total  entered  at  the  port 69.786,811     $6,799,161   •4,628,660  f  10.664.484 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  total  leoeipts  of  dry  goods  at  New  Tofk 
for  March  were  $5,835,924  greater  than  for  the  same  time  last  year,  $1365,323 
greater  than  for  the  same  time  in  1854,  and  9879,173  greater  than  for  the  sum 
time  'm  1853.    We  annex  a  comparison  of  the  receipts  sinoe  January  Ist : — 

IMPOBTS  OF  FOBBION   DBT  GOODS   AT  TSl  POBT  OF  NBW  TOBK  FOB  THBBB  M09TD  FS0K 

JANUABT    IST. 

BRTBaaD  FOB  CONSUMPnOXr. 

18S1.  ISM.  l8Sf.  ISii. 

ifaoQlaetiireiofwool 66.046.760  64,906,014  •8,067.222  •6,268.064 

ManufiM^ures  of  cotton 6,417,172  6,1 10.686  2,606,086  6,754.OS0 

MBmifaoluree  of  nlk 9,790,888  8.918,981  4,698,406  9.684,844 

Mannfactaresofflaz 2.882,162  2.410,282  1.884.682  2,626.486 

HkeellaDeoiiB  dry  goods. 1,776,660  1,942,218  1,462,401  2,840,766 

Total 126.862,092  124.288,1 26  •12,906,646  •26,606,664 

WirBMULWir  VBOM  WABBBOOBB. 

18ft.  18M.  nif;  I8Si 

Mannlketoresofwool •618,740  6648,667  •dlUlS  6666462 

Manafactores  of  cotton 426,630  1.249,899  1,806,869  1.266.177 

Manufactores  of  silk 491,808  1,060,078  1.169,408 .  628,140 

Manufactures  of  flax 91.612  416.988  660.648  662.888 

MUcellaneous  dry  goods 148.187  146,222  878,441  166,466 

Total  withdrawn fM70,617    68.712,884    •4,211,784    $AJil%JM 

Add  entered  for  consumption...     26.862,092    24.288,126     12.908,646    26,606,664 

Total  thrown  Bpon  the  Biarket.  62*7,882,909  •28.000,460  •17,160^27  •29,666^ 

BMTBBXD  FOB  WABXBOVSIIIO. 

18fl.  18S4.  18ii.         18X. 

Manofscturesofwool •674.842  •666.882  6624.484  6466.324 

Manufactures  of  cotton 421,1 21  949,066  820,760  726.686 

Mannfiusturesofsilk 674,771  642,279  1,141,482  649,261 

ManufaeturesofilaK. 66,284  270.269  477«688  297.664 

M]SQellaneonsdryfo«>ds 117,271  71.009  688,824  146.881 

ToUl 614^2,789    62.798.494     68,448,072    ^2,267.206 

Add  enured  for eoBSumptkm.«..     26,862,092    24.288.126     12,908,646    26,606^64 

Total  enlerad  at  the  port ...  627,404,861  •27,086,620  •16.866,716  •26,766.66l 

The  exports  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports  for  the  mondi  of  Mardi  are  toy 
iaxge,  aodflhow  (exehisiTe  of  specie)  a  gab  of  •2,361,309  •§  conpaved  with  the 
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eomspondiiig  month  of  last  jear,  and  92,665,975  as  compared  with  the  same  pe- 
riod of  1854.    The  exports  of  specie  have  also  increased. 

BXPOETS  FEOX  NEW  TOEK  TO  FOEKIGN  POETS  FOE  THE  XOHTH  OF  MAEOH. 

18$l.    1854.    18Si.     18S6. 

Domestic  produce 14,706.007  15,562.810  |4,807,888  18,044,123 

Foreign  mercbaDdise  (free) 29,782  98,191  941,212  190,848 

Foreign  merchandise  (dotiable)...  299.666  876,268  692,890  4<(8,280 

Specie 692,479  1,466,127  2,298,697  2,584,896 

TeUl  exports 15,626,874    17,608,896    |8,640,6S2  111.287,640 

ToUl,  exclusive  of  specie. 6,084,394      6,087,269      6,84 1 ,985      8,7  08,244 

The  large  exports  of  free  foreign  goods  in  the  same  month  last  year  was  made 
ap  of  guano  r&«hipped  for  a  merchant  in  Eorope. 

The  exports  for  the  last  three  months  (exclusive  of  specie)  are  $3,018,140 
larger  than  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1854,  and  $1,960,522  larger  than 
for  the  same  period  of  1853,  as  will  appear  from  the  annexed  comparative  sum- 
mary: — 

KXPOETS  FEOX  KXW  TOEK  TO  FOEEIGN  POETS  FOE  THEKB  If  OMTHS,  FEOM  JAMUAET  IST. 

18il.  18S4.  18K.  1816. 

Domestic  produce...... $11,020,686  116,267,987  112,968.884  118,710.798 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 186,508         826,149      2,211,629         286,422 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable)..         786,611       1,246,076      1,682,180         824,468 
Specie 2,461,178      8,891,688      4,678,808      8,898,678 

Totol  exports 114,868,828  121,781,694  |21,881,846  928,714.256 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 11,892,660     17,840,161     16,802,648     19,820,688 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  increased  shipments  are  made  up  of  domestic  prodnoe. 
The  exports  of  merchandise  and  produce,  for  the  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year, 
are  $14,041,122  greater  than  for  the  same  time  last  year,  and  $3,920,356  greater 
than  for  the  same  time  in  1853-4.    We  annex  a  comparative  statement : — 

XXPOETS  (BXOLUSrVX  OF  BPEOIX)  FEOM  NEW  TOEK  TO  POEnOII  POETS  FOE  MIITE  HOjnBMi 

COMMBNOUIO  JOLT  1. 

18SI-4.         imA.  18§M. 

Six  months. $87,976,895  $28,892,747  $89,916,729 

January 6,844,796  6.896,617  6,611,280 

February 6.968,097  4,666,091  6,606,209 

March 6,087,269  6,841,986  8,703,244 

ToUl  for  eight  montbs. $65,816,066      $46,696,290      $69,786,412 

The  above,  it  will  be  seen,  is  exclusive  of  specie,  and  the  increase  is  altogether 
in  domestic  produce. 

The  cash  revenue  has  increased,  and  is  now  more  than  sufficient  for  all  the 
legitimate  events  of  an  economical  <  administration. 

CASH  DUniS  BSOEIVBD  AT  NEW  YORK. 

18M.  im.  18M. 

Six  months  ending  January  lat.  $21,920,896  86  $18,868,927  82  $20,087,862  28 

January 4,879,286  82  2,660,088  82  8.688.664  8& 

February 2,867,294  60  2,666,164  94  8,676,919  14 

Mardi 8,637,119  49  2,868,084  96  4.882,107  47 

Total  8  months $82,794,696  64    $26,947,216  68    $81,780,048  74 
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The  cash  daties  received  at  the  Philadelphia  Castoin-hoafle  during  the  moatk  di 
March  amounted  to  $673,002  20,  against  3340,918  60  in  the  correspondiiig 
month  last  year.  The  receipts  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year  compars 
with  the  corresponding  period  in  the  two  previous  years  as  follows  : — 

im.         im.  Ku. 

January $214,840  60      9887.437  40      $689,892  76 

February 64,914  60        220,856  80         525,008  2S 

March 678,002  20         840,916  80         816.888  70 


$962,767  40      $898,711  00    $1,880,684  71 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  revenue  collected  at  the  Custom-house, 
Boston,  during  the  mouth  of  March,  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year,  and 
nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  compared  with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last 
year : — 

For  the  month  ending  March  81,  1856 $855,262  76 

For  the  month  ending  March  81,  1855 588,100  46 


Increase. 


For  the  quarter  ending  March  81, 1856 
For  the  quarter  ending  March  81,  1855  , 


Increase. 


For  the  first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1856. . . 
For  the  first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1855. . . 


Increase. 


$272,162  80 

2.088.871  17 
1.998,688  47 

$84,782  70 

6,110.807  10 
5,908,858  40 

$201,948  70 


The  shipments  of  domestic  produce  have  continued  large  until  within  tiie  last 
two  or  three  weeks.  Corn  is  still  going  forward  in  large  quantities,  but  the  ex- 
ports of  flour  have  been  checked  by  the  high  rates  of  flreight  and  comparativdy 
poor  quality  of  most  of  the  stock  at  the  seaboard.  The  shipments  of  wheat  have 
been  ahnoet  suspended,  there  being  but  little  prime  ofiering.  The  following  wiD 
show  the  comparative  exports  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports  of  certain  leading 
articles  of  domestic  produce,  from  January  1  to  April  15  : — 

BZrOETB    OF    CEETAIN   AaTlOLES  OF    DOXK8TIO    PEODCCB   FROM   NEW    YORK    TO    FOEXiai 
POETS  FEOM  JAMUAET    IST  TO    APEIL    15TH: — 


Ashes — ^pote  • . 

pearls  . 

Beeswax 


.bbls 


..lbs. 


18SS. 

2,716 

766 

41,156 


Breadstuffa-^ 

Wheat  flour  .  .bbls.  141,714 

Rye  flour 9,517 

Com  meal.... «...  15,958 

Wheat bush.  29,808 

Rye 5,189 

Gate  12,111 

Corn 1,254,658  1 

Oandles — mold..boze8  16,775 

sperm 4,282 

Ooal tons  2,514 

Cotton .bales  68,684 

Hay 2,887 

Hops 8,620 


18S6.  18iS.       18it. 

2,607  Naval  stores....  bbls.    204,444      88,569 

500    Oils—whale galls.      52,112      10.847 

82,914  sperm    188,719      75.682 

lard 7,876      25,921 

linseed 2,587        2,982 

389,815 

7,611  ProvitiofiM — 

17,882        Pork bbls.       74,865      74,206 

499,175        Beef. 84,494      85,981 

584,262  Cut  meats, lbs. . .  10,747,627  18,011,725 

5,600        ButUr 185,229    154,889 

,081,902        Cheese 821,026    635,644 

15,080        Lard 4,128,548  6,105,597 

1,051    Rice trcs        5,489      10,577 

967    Tallow lbs.  1,028,058  1,012,618 

69,544  Tobacco, crude.. pkgs       15,129      14.888 

1,008  Do.,  manufactured Jbe.  1,126,188  1 ,889.452 

1,878    Whalebone 194.270    174,582 
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The  oonehnion  of  the  war  has  dimiBished  the  demand  for  meat  proYisioDS  for 
export,  but  there  must  yet  be  a  liberal  supply  of  breadstufis  needed  before  the  next 
harvest.  To  the  continental  States  but  little  is  shipped  besides  rye,  and  we  are 
not  sure  that  the  Germans  are  not  wise  in  their  selection.  It  is  certain  that  rye- 
flour  makes  &r  more  wholesome  food  than  much  of  the  wheat-flour  exported 
during  the  last  year.  We  do  not  allude  now  to  the  few  invoices  known  to  have 
been  mixed  for  the  purpose  of  deception,  but  to  the  lowest  grades  of  Superfine 
State  and  Western  flour.  The  standard  of  inspection  dropped  very  low  in  New 
York,  and  as  the  wheat  was  much  of  it  very  poor,  being  "  grown  "  on  account  of 
the  wet  weather,  the  lowest  grades  have  been  totally  unfit  for  human  food.  A  new 
system  of  inspection  has  been  adopted,  to  go  into  operation  the  coming  season, 
and  if  the  harvest  shall  be  favorable,  and  the  wheat  turn  out  a  good  quality,  we 
may  hope  for  a  better  supply  of  family  flour  than  we  have  had  during  the  last 
eight  months.  We  do  not  wonder  that  foreigners  prefer  to  buy  our  wheat  and 
grind  it  for  themselves,  after  testing  several  specimens  of  "  superfine  "  American 
floor. 


BEW  TOU  COTTON  MARKET  FOR  THE  MONTH  ENDING  APRIL  18. 

mBVAmBD  rOR  TBI  HBRCBAMTI'  MAOAZmB,  BT  CBARLBt  W.  rRBDIRICXtOll,  BROXBR,  RIW  YORK. 

At  the  close  of  our  last  monthly  report  an  upward  tendency  was  observable, 
which  has  continued  throughout  the  entire  month,  prices  on  all  descriptions  having 
advanced  fully  one  cent  per  pound,  with  large  sales,  to  which  our  own  manufac- 
turers largely  contributed.  The  quantity  taken  from  this  port  by  shippers  has 
beeo  small,  the  great  bulk  of  the  export  trade  being  now  transacted  by  the  pur- 
chase in  this  city  of  parcels  on  shipboard  and  in  transitu  between  Southern  ports 
and  the  whole  of  Europe.  By  this  means  the  execution  of  orders  is  rapid  and 
certain,  and  many  of  the  perplexities  attending  the  purchase  and  shipping  is  done 
away,  and  the  delivery  of  a  cargo  at  any  given  point  or  time  can  almost  be  calcu- 
lated to  the  hour ;  besides,  it  gives  to  the  purchaser  in  our  market  the  range,  as 
it  were,  of  the  entire  Southern  markets,  and  he  is  able  to  pick  what  he  likes,  from 
the  bright  cottons  of  the  Atlantic  States  to  the  long  and  stronger  qualities  of  the 
golf,  thus  saving  him  trouble  and  expense,  and  making  New  York  the  cotton 
market  of  the  Union,  as  it  is  evidently  designed  to  become  the  cotton  emporium 
of  the  workL  This  branch  of  the  trade,  as  yet  but  in  its  infancy,  each  year  must 
add  to  its  progress,  until  it  becomes  the  giant  trade,  and  New  York,  instead  of 
being  satisfied  with  sales  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  bales,  will  reckon  its  trans- 
actions by  millions — the  South  will  ship  and  classify,  the  North  will  buy  and  sei! 
the  entire  crop. 

The  advance  of  the  psist  month  is  owing  to  the  general  and  favorable  influence 
whidi  peace  is  likely  to  exert  upon  trade — the  negotiations  being  brought  to  a 
successful  termination  at  Paris  on  the  30th  March,  there  is  now  to  be  expected  a 
healthy  reaction  in  all  branches  of  industry  and  commercial  enterprises ;  and  as 
cotton  forms  the  upper  and  lower  strata  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  it  is  the  soon- 
est to  be  effected  by  the  result.  The  total  transactions  in  this  during  the  past 
month  foot  up  96,000  bales. 

Our  market  for  the  we^  ending  March  28th  was  active,  at  an  advance  of  i  c. 
per  pound,  on  sales  of  19,000  bales,  inclusive  of  9,000  sold  in  transitu.    The  sup- 


M2  ConM^ereial  Chrmdd^  and 

flfy  on  Mie  was  meager,  and  holders^  as  a  body,  isdifieieiit  abovt  oBesiog.   The 

quotations  at  the  close  were  as  follows : — 

FRICKS  ADOFTBD    ITARCH    28tH    FOE  TBI  VOI^bwiHO  QUAUTTES: — 

Upland.         Florida.  Mobile.  N.  O.  k.  Tazm. 

Ordinary -.           9                  9  »i            H 

Middling. 10^              10#  lOi          10| 

Middling  fair 11^              llf  Hi           Hi 

Fair Hi              llf  12             12* 


For  the  week  closiDg  April  4th  increased  activity  aod  a  ftirtlier  improye 
of  I  c.  per  pound  took  place,  on  sales  of  22,000  bales,  indusive  of  12,000  is 
transitu.  The  foreign  advices  being  of  a  peaceful  character,  and  aided  by  an  up- 
ward tendency  in  prices  at  the  South,  our  market  sympathized  to  the  above  ex- 
tent, and  the  following  quotations  were  obtained  Cor  rather  an  indifierent  daaifi- 
cation ; — 

PaXCn  ADOPTSD   APRIL  4t1I  for  TBI  FOLLOWINO  QtTAUTm: 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.^ToM. 

Ordinary H             «i  H                H 

Middling 10*  10*  lOf              10| 

Middlingfair llf  11*  llf              H 

Fair llf  llf  12                I2f 

The  transactions  for  the  we^  aiding  AjMril  11th  were  estimated  at  25,000 
bales,  inclusive  of  13,000  sold  in  transitu.  An  active  demand  existed  throqgboit 
the  week  for  our  own  spinners,  who  purchased  freely  of  the  better  grades.  !%• 
reports  of  a  slight  falling  off  in  receipts  strength^ed  the  position  of  holders,  a&d 
full  rates  were  obtained  for  average  lists.  The  market  closed  with  an  upwafd 
tendcDcy  at  the  following : — 

PRIORS  ADOPTRD   APRIL   IItB    FOR  THX   FOLLOWINO  QUAUTIKS: — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  M.O.^TcxM. 

Ordinary. 9f  »f  9f  H 

Middling lOf  lOf  lOf  II 

MiddUogfair llf  llf  llf  U 

Fair llf  12  12^  12f 

For  the  week  closing  at  date  transactions  to  the  extoit  of  30,000  bakt  totk 
place,  inclusive  of  18,000  sdd  in  transitu.  The  foreign  advices  being  condim 
as  to  peace,  and  advancing  prices  at  all  the  Southern  ports,  gave  an  impeta  ti 
our  market,  resulting  in  sales  as  above  at  an  advance  of  f  c.  a  i  c  per  pooai 
Our  own  spinners  continued  free  purchasers,  and  the  maHket  doaed  firmly  ai  tti 
fioUowing : — 

PRIORS  ADOPTRD  APRIL  18tB  FOR  THR  FOLLOWING  QI7ALrriS8: — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.aicTlMiL 

Ordinary »f  H  10  lOf 

Middling. llf  llf  llf  llf 

Middlingfair llf  llf  12  12f 

Fair 12  12*  12*  IS 

The  total  receipts  now  amounts  to  3,064»000  bales ;  excess  over  last  yetf 
922,000  bales;  excess  in  export  to  Great  Britain,  300,000  bales;  to  FnMi^ 
100,000  bales ;  other  foreign  ports,  200,000  baks ;  total  foreign  exports  in  < 
of  last  year,  600,000  bales. 
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nNAVCIAL  ^ATISTICS  OF  THE  NATIONS. 

ALANCE  SHEET  OF  THE  NATIONS,  ACCORDING  TO  THEIR  STATUS  AND  POPULATIOK. 
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Year. 

1855 
1855 
1854 
185i 
1858 
1854 
1844 
1854 
1854 
1864 
1854 
1854 
1853 
1854 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1854 
1850 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1850 
1850 
1854 
1852 
1863 
1853 
1853 
1862 
1851 
1854 
1854 

1864 

is54 
1854 


1853 
1854 


Rarenae. 

f. 

286,681,589 

300,674.842 

118,826,765 

66,003,980 

170,474,073 

77,752,848 

82,280.454 

78,667,398 

18,360,000 

27.611,049 

16.797,126 

24.000.412 

8,060.016 

28,733.600 

18.998,888 

11.924,818 

2,643,662 

7,387,660 

1,862,078 

4,641,870 

5,962,848 

6,429,868 

6,698,990 

4,870.086 

2,010,998 

10,607.200 

8,070,624 

6,0< '0,000 

4.01*1,187 

8,280,748 

2,994.105 

1,616,871 

.  2,370.806 

1.264,485 

1.220,193 

972,600 

576,576 

2,418,576 

147,657 

498,187 

293,745 

3,885,301 

271,747 


.      ExceMof   Excess  nf  PopoIaUnn  at 
ExpeodUare.   iocome.  expenditure,  iastoensna. 
$.         f.        f. 

815,826,217  29,744,678  27,309.346 

299,909.817    764,625  86.782,498 

141,101,097   27.266.842  86,514.456 

66.865,393  8,638.587  28,191,876 

66.250,702 

16,986,420 

880.737  85.850.000 

152,731  14,216,219 

7.660,000 


77,752,848 

38,111,192 

73,710,124 

16,994,871 

26,482,804 

17,916.244 

24,875.582 

8.060.016 

28,281,484 

14,012,544 

13,689,052 

2.613,564 

9.H  15.292 

2.622,576 

4.519910 

5,962,848 

6,380,059 

6,978,408 

4,859,452 

1,779,347 

8,913.600 

8,084,510 

4,990,996 


1,365,628 


8  614,689 


452,016 

*  V29,988 

'21,960 

49.809 

*  10,684 

241,651 

1,598,600 

1,000,012 

'  '8*9*6,648 


1,821.254 

1.219.118 

875.169 


18,666 
1,764,784 

1,9*27,682 
760.602 


279,417 


'  18.886 


8,350,827 
1,675.8C0 
2,469,619 
1,322.496 
1.594.641 
972.600 


856.721 
59,428 
98,812 
68.060 

874,972 


1,885,281 
147,657 
490,646 


588.294 
'7,546 


4,072,425 
805,452 


187,104 
88,705 


4.916,084 

4,559,452 

4,859.098 

4,762,274 

8,862,026 

8,487,026 

2,914,116 

2.892,740 

2.296.697 

2.200,000 

2,000.000 

1,987,882 

1^19,268 

1,778,021 

1,783,265 

1,700,000 

1,400,000 

1,856,948 

1.188,808 

1,866,000 

1,002,102 

854,314 

754.590 

686.458 

642.768 

602.841 

429,060 

270.826 

166.864 

200.690 

160.412 

182.849 

114.988 

79,047 

64,166 


e  are  indebted  to  Elihu  Burritt,  Esq.,  for  a  copy  of  his  "  Year-Bode  of  the 
ons  for  1856."    The  above  table,  Mr.  Burritt  writes  us,  "  cost  me  six  weeks* 


*  r^v  eadlDj;  A  prll  5\b. 

t  ^qtlmiLed  iEi(»me  iittd  expendltare, ordinsrj  aud  extraordinary. 
t  Ye&r  esdinf  JttoB  30 ;  expendltare  excloslre  of  paymeats  on  paMic  debt 
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labor/*  The  book  from  which  it  i8  taken  is  small,  only  fifty  pages,  bat  contaim 
more  statistics  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  we  venture  to  say,  than  were  ever  ex- 
hibited in  a  form  so  condensed,  and  at  the  same  time  comprehensive.  "  It  britur^r 
to  quote  a  British  journalist,  "  within  a  nut-shell  the  information  scattered  ihruugh 
many  volumes  of  English,  P^uropcau,  American,  and  Colonial  statistics."  The 
merchant,  statesman,  and  political  economist  will  find  it  a  perfect  xade  mecum.  It 
id  emphatically  muUum  in  parvo. 


VALUE  OF  SILVER  COIN  AT  UNITED  STATES  MINT. 

The  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  in  pursoance  of  an 
authorization  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has  given  notice  that  purcliases 
of  silver  for  coinage  will  be  made  on  the  following  terms,  payable  in  silver  coiia 
of  new  issues : — 

The  silver  oficred  for  purchase  will  be  weighed,  melted,  and  assayed,  as  usual, 
and  the  standard  weight  determined  therefrom  in  ounces  troy,  to  the  hundrtdtli 
port  of  the  ounce,  and  will  be  paid  for  (as  at  present)  at  the  rate  of  $1  22^  per 
atandard'Ounce.  The  receipt  given  at  the  first  weighing  must  be  presented  by  the 
aeUer  or  his  order,  and  usually  payment  may  be  expected  on  the  day  following  the 
date  of  receipt,  or  the  second  day  following. 

For  the  information  of  the  public  it  may  be  stated,  that  according  to  the  above 

rate  of  purchase,  the  yield  of  various  classes  of  coin  or  bullion  will  be  about  ai 

follows : — 

CmM. 

Five-fraoc  pieces each  V9 

Mexicao  aod  South  American  dollars 106^ 

Old  Spanish  doliarR lUd 

Revolutionary  or  **  hammered  "  dullars,  ufteu  mistaken  far  the  true  Spani:«h 

dollars lOl 

Half  (iollam  of  the  United  States,  coined  before  1 837 bi^ 

The  same  since  1837  to  the  last  rbange  of  standnrd  in  1853 62^ 

Quarter  dollars  are  proportionally  less  productive  of  premium,  while  dimos  and 
half  dimes  coined  before  1837  have  lost  rather  more  by  wear,  on  an  average,  iLan 
the  premium  would  make  up ;  those  coined  since  1837  to  1853,  will  average  a 
premium  of  3  J  per  cent  on  their  nominal  value. 

Craa. 

Oerman,  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Norwegian  crowns each        I U 

OUi  French  crowns 114 

Oerman  florins...   4I| 

Prussian  and  Hanoverian  thalers li 

American  plate,  best  manufacture per  ox.     120  a  Hi 

Qenuine  British  pUte Mb 

Purchases  will  be  made  at  the  branch  of  the  mint  at  New  Orleans  at  i  per 
cent  lower  than  the  above  prices,  payable  at  the  option  of  the  Department  in 
drafts  on  Boston  or  New  York. 

At  San  Francisco  the  purchases  may  be  paid  for  in  gold  or  silver,  at  the  option 
of  the  superintendant  thereat,  until  a  sufficient  supply  of  silver  bolliou  is  rcwiTcd 
to  meet  the  public  demand  for  silver  coin  at  that  institution. 

BANKING  IN  VIRGINIA. 
Several  bills  extending  the  charter  of  certain  banks  in  Virginia  have  reccotly 
been  passed  by  the  legialatore  of  that  State.    We  give  a  copy  of  the  '*  bill  to  ex- 
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tend  the  dmrter  of  the  bank  of  Yirginia."    The  other  bQb  contain  limSar  pro- 
Tistons : — 

Be  ii  enacted  by  the  General  Assemhy  rf  Virgima,  That  the  charter  of  the  bank 
of  Virginia  be  and  is  licreby  extended  from  the  first  day  of  April,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven,  for  six  years ;  and  the  bank  is  hereby  invested  with  all  the 
rights,  powers,  and  privileges  conferred,  and  made  snbicct  to  all  the  rules,  regala- 
tions,  and  restrictions  imposed  by  the  56th  and  58th  chapters  of  the  Code  of  v  ir- 
irinia,  and  th^act  entitled  an  act  to  amend  the  lOt^  section  of  clmpter  57  of  tbi 
Code  of  Virginia,  passed  April  9, 1853,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable  t* 
banks  of  circulation. 

2.  The  notes  of  the  several  banks  of  this  State  received  in  payment  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue  except  the  notes  of  this  bank,  the  Farmers*  Bank  of  Virginia  and  the 
Exchange  Bank  of  Virginia,  and  the  branch^  of  said  banks,  shall  not  be  r^ 
deemed  by  the  deposit  banks  in  specie  before  the  expiration  of  fifteen  days  after 
auch  deposit.  Should  either  of  the  deposit  banks  refuse  to  receive  on  deposit  th^ 
notes  of  any  specie-paying  bank,  the  (iovprnor  of  the  Commonwealth,  upon  writ- 
ten notice  thereof  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  shall  direct  the  removal  of  th0 
deposits  of  such  bank,  and  have  them  deposited  in  some  other  bank. 

3.  The  loans  and  discounts  of  each  branch  shall  be  so  regulated  that  they  shall 
not  at  any  branch  exceed  twice  the  capital  of  the  branch. 

4.  The  total  amount  of  the  paper  circulation  of  a  branch  of  this  bank  shall 
never  exceed  five  times  the  amount  of  the  coin  in  possession  of  sach  branch,  and 
actuallv  the  property  of  the  bank. 

5.  The  bank  shall  give  no  certificate  of  deposit,  or  other  evidence  of  debi» 
which  is  not  payable  in  specie. 

6.  Every  quarterly  statement  of  the  bank,  shall,  in  addition  to  the  information 
which  the  code  of  V  irginia  requires  to  be  made,  also  exhibit  the  aggregate  debt 
due  by  such  bank ;  the  outstanding  debt  due  such  bank ;  its  discount  of  inland 
and  foreign  bills  of  exchange;  its  loans  to  directors;  its  specie  circulation  and 
deposits  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  of  the  quarter  it  embraces. 

7.  The  bank  shall  not  issue  or  pay  out  any  note  for  circulation  except  the  de- 
nomination of  five  dollars,  ten  dollars,  or  of  some  multiple  of  ten. 

8.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  bank  to  increase  its  capital  stock  by  the 
amount  of  $650,000  by  the  sale  of  stock  ;  provided  it  shall  not  be  sold  at  lesB 
than  par.  The  said  increased  capital,  as  also  the  present  capital  of  said  bank  and 
branches  may  be  distributed  between  the  mother  bank  and  its  several  branches  af 
the  stockholders  in  the  general  meeting  may  determine. 

9.  This  act  shall  commence  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  time  when  ite 
provisions  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  stockholders  in  the  said  bank  con- 
vened in  general  meeting  at  any  time  before  the  first  day  of  Fi?bruary  next,  and 
such  approval  shall  have  been  made  and  certified  by  the  President  and  Cashier 
of  said  bank  under  its  corporate  seal  to  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth. 

NOTES  OF  CIRCULATIOIV  ISSUED  BT  OHIO  BANKS. 

"We  find,  among  the  many  interesting  tables  appended  to  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Auditor  of  State  on  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  Ohio  in  1855,  a  stat^ 
mcnt  showing  the  amount  of  bank-notes  of  each  denomination  issued  by  each  of 
the  various  banks  of  that  State,  which  were  in  circulation  on  the  first  Monday  of 
November,  1855,  as  reported  to  the  Auditor  in  pursuance  of  law.  From  that 
table  we  compile  the  following  aggregate  of  the  bank-notes  of  all  the  banks  in  cir- 
colation : — 

Ohm.  Twos.  Threes.  Flve^.  T»n'«.  Twenties.  Finiee. 

$792,849       $29,184       $748,492       $2,718,895       $4,089,880       $456,820      $298,600 

This  table  shows  a  total  circulation  of  "  promises  to  pay  "  of  89,072,170.  The 
namcg  of  ten  banks  are  given  in  the  Beport  of  the  Auditor,  not  included  in  the 
abo^e  statement    The  oaw  of  the  emitsion  is  ddI  stated.  ^ 
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RATES  OF  TAXATION  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  OHIO. 


The  sabjoincd  tabic  shows  the  rate  of  taxation 
of  Ohio  in  the  ^voara  1852, 1853. 185  L  and  18&5» 
of  taxable  property  of  each  city  or  town  named  : 


Names  of  cillet  and  towiit.  loll. 

Akron 1  45  0 

Ashland 145  0 

Atheos 1  725 

Batavia 68  0 

BellefonUine 112  5 

Bellevue 2  12  6 

Beverly 1  00  0 

Bridgeport 89  0 

Bryan 2  25  0 

Bucyrua 2  27  5 

Cadiz 1  210 

Cambridge. 145  7 

Canfield 67  0 

Canton 126  0 

CanalDover I  21  8 

OarroUton 1  26  0 

Celina 1  42  6 

Chardoo 70  0 

Chillicothe 1  50  0 

Cincinnati 165  0 

Cirdeville 1  55  0 

Cleveland, 1  81  0 

Columbus. 1  57  0 

Conneaut 119  0 

Cudhocton 1  25  0 

Cuyahoga  Falls. 82  5 

Dayton. 1  42  0 

Defiance. 1  51  4 

DeUware 1  50  0 

Delphot,  Allen  County.. . .  1  57  0 

Delpho^  Van  Wert  Co. . .  2  59  0 

Dresden 1710 

Eaton 1  47  5 

Elyria. 8  05  0 

Findlay 1  60  1 

Franklin  Mills 1  00  0 

Fremont 2  84  6 

Gallipolis. 1  88  0 

Georgetown. 84  0 

Gilboa 1420 

Granville 1  07  5 

Greenville 1  90  0 

Hamilton 97  5 

Harmar 190  0 

Hillsborough 97  5 

Ironton 1161 

Jackson,  C.  H 1  87  0 

Jefferson 75  0 

Kalida 1  50  0 

KeoU>o 1  59  0 

Lancftbter 1  27  5 

Lebanon. 76  0 

Lima. 1  500 

Logan. 1  090 

London. 1  42  5 

MalU 1160 


in  the  principal  cities  and  towm 
together  with  the  total  amooat 


TaxsMs 


1.      TalaatKMn 

m%. 

\m. 

18^. 

iSii. 

147  5 

1  22  5 

1  20  a 

$1,875,221 

1  81  6 

1  49  5 

1  62  0 

880.049 

1  60  0 

1  6f  5 

1  60  0 

487.018 

96  9 

69  5 

98  0 

20K5»8 

2  17  0 

1  82  5 

1  67  0 

787.«87 

1  00  0 

108  7 

96  5 

186.00i 

1  82  5 

1  S9  5 

1  27  6 

207^57 

1  16  0 

88  0 

76  7 

812,101 

1  72  0 

104  0 

1  80  0 

127.671 

1  95  0 

1  81  0 

1  89  0 

565,428 

1  19  5 

108  0 

1  87  0 

974.468 

1  82  0 

82  0 

1  17  8 

887.971 

1  18  0 

86  8 

79  8 

184^94 

1  20  0 

1  26  5 

1  29  5 

961,371 

1  85  0 

87  5 

84  5 

886,611 

1  21  0 

1  11  5 

1  09  0 

154,JW 

1  82  5 

1  22  5 

1  08  0 

82,09S 

1  55  0 

97  5 

1  000 

182,888 

1  80  0 

1  42  0 

1  48  0 

2,856,464 

1  85  0 

1  67  5 

148  0 

85,880.880 

1  50  0 

1  82  0 

1  84  0 

2.279,168 

2  20  0 

1  69  0 

1  25  6 

22,228,564 

1  65  0 

107  5 

1  85  5 

10,688.298 

1  14  0 

1  29  6 

1  04  0 

150.112 

2  07  5 

1  04  0 

1  96  5 

88.^.571 

1  15  0 

90  0 

1  17  5 

822.745 

1  64  0 

1  22  5 

1  22  0 

9,822.719 

2  86  0 

1  5S6 

2  09  0 

868.728 

1  41  0 

1  17  5 

1  53  0 

1,829.660 

1  72  0 

1  95  5 

148  5 

128,744 

8  54  0 

1  78  0 

1  46  5 

62.287 

8  21  0 

1  56  0 

1  78  0 

819.185 

1  50  0 

97  5 

107  5 

1,110,959 

8  20  0 

1  12  5 

1  12  6 

898.664 

152  2 

142  7 

1414 

755.615 

1  07  0 

97  5 

74  0 

809,679 

1  90  0 

146  0 

1  67  0 

716^29 

1  85  0 

99  0 

90  0 

747.488 

107  5 

1  55  0 

1  51  2 

266.214 

1  81  0 

8  14  0 

1  68  0 

78,471 

1  81  0 

142  5 

1  16  5 

279.488 

1  89  0 

1  84  0 

1  75  0 

886,458 

1  67  5 

1  195 

182  6 

1662,788 

1  90  0 

1715 

174  0 

889,887 

1  09  5 

87  0 

85  0 

889.089 

2  09  5 

1  50  5 

1816 

1,888.641 

1  61  0 

1  25  5 

1  25  0 

480,960 

1  56  0 

1  28  5 

188  6 

187.198 

144  0 

1  17  5 

1  50  0 

58,418 

1  48  0 

1  27  5 

1  26  5 

844,068 

1  28  2 

1  16  6 

1  15  0 

8,809,229 

120  0 

1  27  6 

1  18  0 

750.82T 

150  0 

1  20  5 

1  26  0 

840,517 

102  0 

1  88  5 

1  8S0 

*  861.827 

1  84  7 

96  6 

107  0 

481,088 

110  0 

Uk 

•6a 

168,871 

Jonrmal  of  Bemkintg,  Cumney,  and  Fiiumtt, 


MY 


TaxAle 

RateoneMb 

one  hundred  doUsirs  taxable  ralnation. 

TaluailoD, 

NartMt  of  cities  Mid  towns. 

1861. 

18SI. 

18§4. 

18a 

18^6. 

Ifansfield 

85  0 
170  0 

1  42  0 

2  25  0 

142  5 

1  87  5 
177  5 
1  88  0 

1  86  0 
1  66  5 
1  11  5 
1  61  0 

1  55  5 
1  86  5 
1  110 
1  28  5 

1,442,472 

Marietta. 

1,518,204 

MarioD 

1,051.446 

Marysville 

249,225 

Mawillon 

1  12  0 

I  48  0 

91  0 

1  26  0 

2,087,705 

McArthur 

1  05  0 
1  18  0 

1  05  0 
1  78  0 

1  27  5 
1  18  5 

1  180 
91  0 

1««8.061 

^IcConnellsville 

493,940 

Medina,  C.H 

1  05  0 

76  0 

1  82  0 

1  28  0 
1  60  0 
1  52  5 

81  0 

.     88  0 

1  05  5 

88  0 

97  5 

1  06  0 

893,676 

MiddletowD 

585,687 

Milleraburg 

824,790 

MtGilead 

1  29  0 

1  97  5 

86  5 

1  04  0 

268.817 

Ml  Pleffsant 

89  5 
140  0 

2*66*0 

1  84  5 
187  8 

1  71  0 

64  2 
1  18  9 

1*560 

85  5 
185  0 

688.781 

Mt  Vernoo 

1,788,818 

2f apoleoD  •••• • 

Newark 

1,708,685 

New  LeziosrtoD 

90  0 

97  5 

846 

1  160 

102,176 

New  Lisbon. 

1  020 

85  0 

1  28  5 

1  85  0 
1  000 
1  28  0 

1  20  0 

1  81  0 

87  0 

1  18  0 

1  19  5 

87  0 

805,584 

New  Lfoodon 

106,780 

New  Philadelphia. 

606.146 

Norwalk... 

1  22  5 

1  40  0 

1  85  0 

1  20  0 

1,818.608 

Oberlin. 

1  25  0 

94  0 

1  70  0 

6  18  0 

1  55  0 

1  22  5 

2  18  0 
6  50  0 

126  5 

1  16  5 

97  0 

4  10  0 

1  10  5 

96  5 

'    86  0 

8  87  0 

801,824 

Oxford 

898,888 

Painesville. 

1.220.580 

Penrysburar 

208,218 

Piketon 

78  0 
1  08  0 

108  0 
1  80  0 

89  0 
1  58  0 

1  05  0 
150  0 

184,068 

Piqua 

1,790,477 

Pomeroy 

PortCimtoD 

1  86  0 

1  42  0 

1  18  5 

1  18  5 

788,848 

1  56  0 

2  57  5 

2  08  0 

1  49  0 

184,506 

Portsmouth 

1  75  0 

1  85  0 

1  45  0 

1  76  0 

2,926,206 

Putnam 

92  0 

1  88  0 

1  20  0 

141  0 

917,981 

Ravenna. 

94  0 
1  39  0 

1  21  0 
1  76  0 

1  18  0 
124  5 

1  180 
1  86  5 

1,115,220 

Repablic 

198,447 

Riptey 

1  72  5 

1  87  5 

1  75  0 

1  52  5 

1,160,411 

RueBville 

1  14  0 

1  44  0 

105  0 

1  28  0 

521,488 

Salem 

1  02  0 

1  46  5 

78  0 

1  84  0 

915,217 

Sandusky  City 

8  50  0 

8  86  0 

156  0 

1  75  5 

2,890.080 

Sanihsvitle 

1  19  0 

1  25  0 

915 

1  19  5 

22,070 

Shelby    

82  0 

90  0 

1075 

1  185 

206,615 

Sidney 

172  0 

1  80  0 

2  00  0 

2  48  0 

589.648 

Somerset ; 

97  5 

1  07  5 

1  28  5 

1  09  0 

278,698 

Springfield 

1  47  0 

1  64  0 

146  0 

1  84  0 

2.979,086 

Steubenrille 

1  65  0 

1  47  5 

1  80  0 

1  86  2 

2,687,888 

St  Glairsyille 

88  0 
1  65  0 

96  0 
1  92  5 

75  5 
1  80  0 

88  0 
1  48  0 

887,718 

SLBlary's 

298.088 

Trtfio ..,,,.. 

1  20  0 

2  72  5 
1  82  0 

1  76  0 

2  21  0 
2060 

1  98  0 

2  85  0 
1  96  0 

1  62  b 
8  20  0 
1  85  0 

1^87,168 

Toledo 

,  8,585,550 

Troy 

1,248,096 

Urbana. 

1  91  0 

1  52  5 

98  0 

95  0 

1,689.668 

Upper  Sandusky 

1  45  0 

1  06  0 

1  25  0 

1  28  5 

820.72t 

Van  Wert. 

2  19  0 

1  78  5 

2  48  0 

I  77  0 

168,988 

Wapakooetta 

2  20  0 

2  22  2 

2  04  0 

2  09  0 

116,595 

Warren 

1  01  5 
83  0 

1  12  5 
89  5 

102  5 
79  5 

1  27  5 
1  82  5 

1,897.576 

Washington. 

702.846 

Washington,  G.  H. 

Wellsville 

1  17  5 

1  67  0 

1  545 

179  5 

405,871 

1  22  0 

1  85  0 

2  02  0 

2  17  6 

260,888 

WeH  Unity 

2  20  0 

2  42  0 

2  50  0 

2  08  0 

59,958 

Wilmingtoa 

1  07  0 

1  52  5 

1  02  0 

102  5 

876,158 

Woodtfield 

1  11  5 
1  16  0 
96  0 
1  07  0 
152  0 

174  0 
2  80  0 
1  88  0 
1  28  0 
1  60  0 

126  5 
1  95  0 
1  04  0 
1  17  6 
150  0 

114  0 
2  50  0 
110  0 
88  0 
1900 

158,287 

Wocieter 

1,260,820 

TCenia. • 

2,206,887 

Yonnmtown 

654,591 

Zaneayille 

8,474,001 

108 


Juumdt  ^  Banking^  Currenef^  and  Jf%mame9^ 


We  have  compiled  the  preceding  table  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Auditor 
of  the  SUrte  of  Ohio,  for  an  official  copy  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  consid- 
enitc  attention  of  William  D.  Morgan,  Esq.,  the  able  head  of  that  departmeot 
Thrdoninn[?M I  abounds  in  statistical  sisin'in  im  oi)i;nm«l  with  the  finances,  re- 
•ources,  &c.,  of  the  State.  From  it  we  Imvc*  eonipiliHl  for  this  and  other  depart- 
ments a  variety  of  useful  information  of  the  present  number. 


BOSTON  BANK  CAPITAL  A\D  DtVrDENDS. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Martin,  stock  broker,  Boston,  for  the  sob- 
joined  statement,  showing  the  capital  and  last  four  semi-annual  dividends,  with 
the  market  value  of  the  tliUbrLnl  r^lucks.  quoted  dividend  of  October,  1854,  April 
and  October,  1855,  and  April,  1856  :— 


Ranks. 

Freeman's 

Unrket  (par  $70). 

Suffolk 

B«>  |j»ton 

Eicbaoge 

6b«)e  and  Leather. 

Allan 

BiackfitoDe 

B«wt(»o  (par  $50)  . 

Ea^le 

PaneuilUall 

Ok.be 

BamiltoD 

M«K:hafiic8* 

Iffercbjkuut'  .... 
JTcfT  Efi^liiiiJ  . ,. 
BlmwiDut  . . 

Traden*' 
5V«moot. 

Uoioo 

Bioidway 

Commerce 

Howard 

Vitnh 

KatiouaL 

EUot 

Atlantic 

Ifimti  A((i4.-ritiiti,.. 
Watrbmglun,      ,,, 

City 

Oranit^.... 

Oulumbian 

State  (par  $60)  . . 

Webster 

Mai^a  (par  $250). . 
ilavenck.....«... 


Present     Oct. 
CaptlMl.    i8J4. 
$40tMM)0     5 

&6(),000 
1,000,000 

400.000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
-.  5<»0,000 

760.000 

91K),000 

700,000 

6<'0,0«»0 
1,0(0.000 

600.000 

260,000 
4,000.000 
1,000,000 

760,000 

600.000 
1,260,000 
1,000,4K)U 

160.000 
2,000.000 

600,000 

760,000 

760.000 

600,000 

600.000 

760.000 

750,<K)0 
1,000.000  8i 

900,0(»0  8^ 

760.000  8i 
l.SOO.tKK)  si 
1,600.000  8i 

800.000  $8 

400,000  . . 


k 


-DIVIDENDS.— X 

April  OcL  April 
i8&5.  18A5.  1856. 
6  6  6 

6 
6 

4i 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
8^ 
8i 
8 
4 

3i 
H 
8i 
8i 
8^ 
8* 


H 
8i 
8* 
H 
8i 
8* 
8i 

8 


6 
5 

4* 

6 

4i 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

8i 

8i 

Si 

Si 

Si 

Si 

s 
si 

8i 
Si 
8i 
Si 
Si 
8i 


$8   $8 
8i    Si 


18M. 
112 

127 
116 
108 
lod 
1021 
108 
66 
I02i 
104 

no 

110 

100 

I06i 

106 

104 

102 

107 

108 

101 

98 

99 
101 
KK) 

99 
106 
102 
102 
101 

99i 
101 

68 
102 
260 


-VALCl < 
A|.rii 
18S5. 
118 

85 
128 
116 
109 
108^ 
103 
101 

67 
104 
104 
111 
111 
104 
106^ 
108^ 
104 
103 
109 
109 
100 
100 

98 
100 
100 
100 
106 
101 

9»| 
103 
100 
108 

64 
108 
260 

•7 


Amount  April,  1864 

▲mouDt  Octtiber,  1864 

Amount  April,  1856 

Amount  October,  1865 

Amount  April,  1866 

The  Mechanics'  Bank  made  an  extra  dividend  of 
The  5  per  cent  dividend  of  the  Broadway  Bank  (S. 


capital. 

$80,I60.iK)0 
80.460.000 
8^856.000 
82.710.000 
81,960,000 


(let. 

118 

86^ 
122 
108 
110 
109 
104 
103 

68 
105 
108 
114 
114 
104 


104 
loS 

no 
no 

101 
lOOi 
99^ 
102 
101 
100^ 

luo 
lui 

102i 


103^ 

64 
103| 
253 

96i 


114 
8S 
124 
109 
111 
lin 
li>6 
102 
6»i 
104 
104 
111 
Ul 
106 


105^       lOH 
109         109 


lOll 
1U2 
110 
110- 

99 
100 

H 

99 

99i 

99 

93 
101 
lOH 


108i       104 
101  9T 


103i 
Mi 

1011 

256 
»li 


$1,238,600 
1.237.60U 
1.268.159 
1,275.600 
1.240,6(M 


12i  per  cent  hi  October,  185i 
Boston)  was  for  the  first  nme 


JomwU  9f  Bmnkin^^  Cttrrtney^  and  Fimmee. 


Mi 


months  of  its  operation.    The  dhrUend^  of  the  MMSftcfansetts  Bank  is  3  1-5  per 
cent,  which  is  given  in  the  table  as  §8  per  share,  (par  8250.) 

As  compared  with  October  last  the  Exchange  increased  one  per  cent,  and  the 
Shoe  and  Leather  Dealers'  one-half.  The  Broadway,  Commerce,  Howard,  North, 
and  North  American,  each  one-half  per  cent  less.'  The  Grocers'  Bank  was  k^ 
claded  in  the  October  table,  which  about  makes  the  difference  between  the  total 
then  and  now. 


The 
public 
able. 

Year. 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
187i 
1873 
1874 
1876 


DEBT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  PHfUDELPHIA. 

following  statement,  from  a  reliable  source,  will  show  the  amount  of  the 
debt  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  dates  at  which  the  same  is  paj- 
These  loans  were  contracted  previous  to  the  consolidation  of  the  city : 


5  per  cents. 
<(49.968 

97,400 
116,500 
111,894 
676,643 
183.873 
118,400 
216,800 
184,700 
412,700 

67.500 
163.600 
132,964 
100,293 
122.800 
138.400 

97,600 
100,900 

68.900 

16,000 


6  per  cents. 

1150,660 

92,091 

65,528 

8,820 

878,268 

88,600 

88,196 

61,468 

47,760 

103,640 

80,870 

86,820 

108.527 

7,733 

176,892 

236.545 

183,550 

666.848 

113,161 

114,600 


Total. 

$200,618 
189,491 
171.028 
115.216 

1,264.907 
272,873 
156.696 
277,768 
182,460 
616.840 
98,870 
239.427 
236,481 
108,026 
299,782 
869.945 
230.150 
767,748 
167.061 
129,500 


Year. 
1876 
1677 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1898 
1894 
1904 


5  per  cents. 

$9,400 
2,000 
2.000 
2.000 

76,198 

82,600 
9.400 
8,000 

10.600 
3,850 


6  per  cents. 

$617,753 
290,877 
311,831 
277,800 
579,545 

1,619.620 
895,000 
406.254 

1^360,800 
288,000 
250.000 
266,409 
226,000 

1,014,200 
750,000 
260.000 
926,000 
182,218 
80,000 
44,562 


Toial, 

$627,161 
292.871 

'818,88J 
279,860 
665,744 

1,662,120 
404,400 
408.264 

1,361,400 
241,8fi0 
260,000 
266.40)B 
225,000 

1,OI4.20P 
760,000 
260,000 
926^)00 
182.218 
30,000 
44,662 


The  five  per  cent  loans  amount  to  1^3,416,375  ;  the  six  per  cents,  to  812,702,614 
— showing  a  total  public  debt  of  816,148,989. 


A  PARAGRAPH  OF  TflE  UNGUAGE  OF  HNAIVCE. 

The  editor  of  the  Detroit  Daily  Advertiser  calls  things  by  their  right  i 
II  i:?  remarks  do  not,  of  course,  apply  to  the  readers  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine, 
who  are  all  "  honorable  men." 

"  Finance  has  a  language  of  its  own.  Its  thieves  are  not  thieves  but  defaulteit. 
Having  more  notes  afloat  than  means  to  pay  them  is  being  short  of  currency ; 
the  world  calls  it  poverty  and  insolvency,  rawning  is  hypothecation ;  shinninj 
and  borrowing  is  financiering.  Swindling  is  over-operating ;  taking  men's  anO 
women's  money  to  keep  safely,  and  squandering  it,  or  losing  it  in  speculation,  ig 
su.<iK?nding.  Loaning  out  other  people's  money  is  accomnrodation.  Paying  out 
doubtful  issues  in  redeeming  their  own,  is  retiring  circulation.  Embezzlement  is 
exteiiding  liabilities.  Stealing  State  or  government  bonds  is  an  over-issue ;  and 
muuagittg  a  bank  weU  is  contriving  to  make  somebody  not  interested  I'uniish 
mtans  to  bank  upon,  finance  has  a  smooth  business  name  for  almost  every  a^t 
relating  to  money — its  safe  keeping,  disbursement  and  prompt  payment ;  the  re- 
verse of  which,  in  a  private  individual,  is  called  by  harsh  Saxon  names,  such  •• 
are  found  in  bills  of  mdictment  and  penal  statutes.  The  votaries  of  finance  new 
steal ;  they  overdraw.  They  are  never  poor,  though  often  *  very  close.*  Th^ 
never  refuse  to  pay  honest  debts ;  they  suspend.  The  oozhmercial  history  of  Um^^ 
country  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  is  a  history  of  financiering — not  only  or 
chiefly  by  bankers,  nor  even  by  brokers,  but  by  a  class  of  adventurers  who  b«ve 
seized  upon  these  capacities  to  shroud  designs  of  plunder  under  technical  naxnvL* 
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COVBITIOV  OF  THB  BAIK8  OP  OHIO. 

We  have  received  from  the  Auditor  of  the  State  of  Ohio  the  quarterly  ?Ute- 
ment  exhibiting  the  condition  of  the  several  incorporated  banking  institutions  of 
that  State  on  the  first  Monday  of  February,  1856,  as  shown  by  their  retums  made 
ander  oath  to  the  Auditor  of  State,  from  which  we  have  compiled  the  foUowinf 
table.  There  are  eleven  independent  banks,  the  circulation  of  which  is  secured  by 
Ohio  and  United  States  stocks  deposited  with  the  State  Treasurer ;  thirteen  free 
banks,  whose  circulation  is  secured  by  Ohio  and  United  States  stocks  deposited 
with  the  State  Auditor ;  forty-one  branches  of  the  State  Bank,  four  of  which 
have  become  insolvent,  viz. :  the  Akron  Branch,  the  Commercial  Branch,  Toledo, 
the  Licking  County  Branck,  Newark,  and  the  Mechanics*  and  Traders'  Branch, 
Cincinnati,  and  one  withdrawn,  the  Franklin  Branch,  Cincinnati ;  and  one  oW 
bank,  the  Ohio  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of 
$2,000,000  :— 

RESOURCES. 

Independent  Bnincbee  of 

banks.  Free  banks.  t^tate  Rank.  Old  baaki. 

Notea  <&  bills  discounted.  $1,667,177  04  $1,348,008  61  $10,190,806  84  11,721/07  61 

Specie 207,246  79  186,672  80  1,740,662  72  12,327  58 

Notes  of  other  banks. . .        227,969  00  146,649  25  746,746  61  612,695  00 

Due  from  other  banks  . .          96,017  68  126,898  46  766,386  07  66.201  S5 

Eastern  depoeiu 294,678  69  271,13169  1,499,416  79       

Checks  <&  oth.  cash  items         20,849  67  8,298  60  62,260  98  15.655  00 

Bonds  of  U.  S.  and  Ohio.       883,634  81  

State  st'ksdep. with  Aud 787,248  37  

Safetyfund 806,969  80       

Real  and  personal  estate          14,468  00  36,188  14  277,049  69  23,002  21 

Other  resources 66,904  89  108,240  92  492,485  52  538,466  08 


ToUl $3,466,346  67  $2,962,731  73  $16,679,66142  $2,889.854  68 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock $476,000  00     $868,260  00  $4,094.500  00  $76,000  00 

Circulation 829,676  00       767,662  00  7.480,006  00  8,355  00, 

Safety  fund  stock 700,406  67        288,000  00  

Safety  fund  at  credit  of 

Board  of  Control 60,264  45       

Dae  to  banks  <b  bonkers           81.653  62          69,881  62  271,946  78  1,298.609  68 

Due  to  depositors '     1,119.342  28       986,716  82  3,496,077  20  1,498,983  03 

Contingent  fund  and  un- 
divided profits 108.226  07            7,009  91  781.136  60       

BiUs  pay'ble  <b  time  dr'fls      6,000  00  68,921  18  720  00 

Discount,  interest,  <fec. . .          46,687  68         49,400  00  204.434  69       

Dividends  unpaid 173  00           1.870  85  4,168  00      

Other  liabilities 106.881  25                  I  68  178,182  77  17.687  OS 


Total $8,466,846  67  $2,962,781  78  $16,679^81  42  $2,889,854  6S 


EXPENSES  OF  LEGISLATION  IV  PENHSf  LTANU. 

The  Auditor-General  of  Pennsylvania  furnishes  a  statement  of  the  expenses  of 
the  Legislature  from  1843  to  1855,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary : — 


Senate. 

HoQse. 

Tutsi. 

Senate. 

HOUM. 

Total 

1848.... 

$84,285 

$87,478 

$121,764 

1850.... 

$81,884 

$71,886 

$U»2,7?1 

1844.... 

26,742 

65,664 

92.406 

1861.... 

27,969 

62,207 

1.0,177 

1845.... 

22.179 

60,545 

82,725 

1862.... 

82,840 

70,998 

108,884 

1846.... 

22.744 

68,261 

76,005 

1868.... 

80,189 

69,114 

99.258 

1847.... 

16,964 

42,084 

68,039 

1864 

42.276 

86.980 

128.607 

1848.... 

21.468 

57,192 

78.660 

1855 

87,688 

101,389 

188,928 

1849.... 

28,686 

68,882 

82^19 
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FRMCfl  nUAICBB  AID  nuAiaiis. 

As  to  the  finaDcial  poeition  of  France,  the  National  Review  says  :  *'  Including 
the  two  great  loans  the  belief  is,  that  since  the  ccup  d'elai,  Loais  Napoleon  has 
borrowed  1 ,700,000,000  francs.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  municipality  of  Paris 
on  account  of  the  arrangement  asvto  tne. price  of  bread,  reach  between  fifty  and 
one  hundred  million  francs.  For  the  embellbhment  of  the  city  the  Parisian  au- 
thorities have  contracted  three  loans,  to  an  extent  of  135,000,000  francs.  The 
aoms  borrowed  for  similar  purposes  by  the  departments  and  communes  are  stated 
to  U.S  at  300,000,000  francs.  These  facts  and  figures  are  alarming  enough :  what 
k  yet  more  so,  is  the  establishment  of  the  Credit  Mobilier,  a  society  for  borrow- 
ing and  lending  on  various  securities  and  on  an  enormous  scale.  Scarcely  one  of 
the  ministers,  or  men  connected  with  the  emperor,  is  free  from  the  reproach  of 
stock-jobbing ;  their  fortunes  have  been  maoe  either  by  gross  favoritism  05  by 
Bpconfations  in  the  funds,  which,  in  men  placed  as  they  are,  and  with  sinister  and 
secret  means  of  information,  is  little  short  of  swindling ;  and  the  riches  thus  (jues- 
tionably  won  are  spent  in  a  style  of  la>nsh  and  somewhat  vulgar  luxury  peculiarly 
ofieiisive  both  to  the  taste  and  the  poverty  of  the  cultivated  and  the  noble." 


PATMEVT  OF  INTEREST  Off  STATE  BOffDS  OF  MISSOURI. 

We  publish  below  the  several  sections  of  an  Act  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
the  "  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Missouri,"  and  approved  by  the  governor 
December  7th,  1856.    This  act  is  entitled— 

AN  ACT  TO  SECURE  THE  PROMPT  PA.YMENT  OF  THE  n^TTBREST  ON  STATE  BONDS. 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  set  apart  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1856,  from  any 
moneys  in  the  State  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  as  the  tmsis  of  a  State  interest  fund ;  and  the  further  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually  thereafter,  out  of  the  ctobs  revenue  of 
the  State  for  the  period  of  thirteen  years,  which  said  fund  shall  oe  denominated 
"  The  State  Interest  Fund." 

fiEr.  2.  In  case  any  railroad  company  to  which  the  credit  of  the  State  has  been 
loaned,  shall  fail  to  deposit  with  the  treasurer  of  the  State  a  sum  sufficient  to 
meet  any  interest  to  fall  due,  upon  any  State  bond,  or  upon  any  bond  guarantied 
by  the  State,  thirty  days  prior  to  the  time  when  the  said  interest  shall  become 
due,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  auditor  and  treasurer,  hereinafter  mentioned,  to 
pay  to  the  treasurer  of  State,  out  of  the  State  interest  fund  hereby  created,  the 
amount  of  money  sufficient  to  enable  said  treasurer  to  pay  said  interest  promptly  at 
maturity ;  and  when  such  delinquent  railroad  company  shall  repay  to  the  treas^ 
urer  of  State  the  amount  so  paid  for  such  company,  with  interest  thereon,  the 
same  shall  be  repaid  by  said  treasurer  into  the  said  "  State  Interest  Fund." 

Sec.  3.  The  treasurer  of  State  and  the  auditor  of  public  accounts,  and  their 
successors  in  office,  are  hereby  created  commissioners  of  said  "  State  Interest 
Fund,"  and  they  shall  have  the  exclusive  control,  custody,  and  care  of  the  same ; 
and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  keep  separate  accounts  of  said  fund,  and  make  annual 
feports  to  the  governor  of  the  condition  of  said  fund. 

Sec.  4.  The  said  commissioners  shall  invest  the  said  sum  of  two  hundreil  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  the  said  annual  apportionment  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
in  the  neven  per  cent  bonds  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  or  in  the  bonds  of  the  United 
States,  or  such  other  States  as  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State  may  from 
time  to  time  designate,  and  the  interest  accruing  from  time  to  time  on  said  bonds 
shall  be  invested  in  such  bonds,  and  shall  be  added  to  and  form  part  of  the  said 
«  State  Interest  Fund." 

Sec.  6.  The  said  commissioners  shall  have  power  to  sell  or  hypothecate  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  bonds  belonging  to  said  fund  to  procure  ready  money, 
to  meet  aiiy  demands  which  may  be  made  upon  such  fund  under  the  provisions  of 
the  second  section  of  this  act.  The  bonds,  moneys,  and  papers  belonging  to  said 
fond  shall  be  deposited  in  the  State  treasurer  under  the  immediate  care  and  custo- 
dy  of  the  treasurer  of  State  for  the  time  being. 

Sec.  6.  The  fund  created  by  this  act  is  hereby  declared  to  be  sacred  and  ioTio- 
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lable  for  the  purposes  eontompkied  by  this  ftct^  Mid  the  General  Assemblj  here- 
by pledge  the  pubHc  faith  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  that  the  fund  hereby  cn^t(^ 
•hah  not  be  diverted  or  applied  to  any  other  purpose  whatever,  until  the  principal 
Mid  interest  of  all  the  State  bonds  issued  andf  to  oe  isBued  or  guarantied  uodiT  ex- 
isting acts  shall  be  fully  paid  and  redeemed  in  good  faith. 

Sec.  7.  The  commissioners  of  said  "  State  Interest  Fund  "  hereby  created  riaD 
receive  such  compensation  for  their  services  as  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State 
shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe  by  law. 

Sec.  8.  This  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  alter,  modify,  or  repeal  any  fomwr 
acts  of  the  General  Assemblv  loaning  the  credit  of  the  State  to  the  railroad  com- 
panies respectively ;  nor  shall  the  Governor  be  authorized  to  issue  any  bonds  of 
the  State  to  such  railroad  companies,  while  such  company  or  companies  shall  ful 
or  refuse  to  repay  to  the  treasurer  of  State  any  advance  of  interest  due  by  said 
company  or  companies  to  said  "  State  Interest  Fund."  This  act  to  take'elfcct 
and  be  m  force  from  and  aft^  its  passaffc. 


COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


COMMERCE  ABTD  NAFI6ATI0N  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITfl  TAB  WORLB. 

The  following  tables,  showing  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United 
States  with  various  foreign  countries,  were  communicatod  to  Congress  on  the  10th 
of  March,  1856.  These  tables,  as  will  be  seen,  ej[hibit  the  value  of  exports  to, 
and  imports  from  each  country,  and  the  tonnage  of  American  and  foreign  vesKls 
arriving  from,  and  departing  to  each  country  during  the  years  designated.  Thfse 
tables  are  similar  to  one  or  two  which  we  copied  from  the  manuscript  tabia 
fbmished  to  our  hands  by  Mr.  Nourse,  and  published  in  a  former  number  of  the 
Merchants*  Magazine : — 

GREAT   BRITAIir. 


OOMXSBOa 


r- VALUE  or  BZP0ET8.- 

OonMttie  Foreica 

Ymf*.                                             pniduee.  pmduo^ 

1846 |44.2K4,279  |4.822.210 

1846 44.S!21.868  1,899.60^ 

1817  ....    86.265,985  1.028.422 

1848 67,762,741  8964.012 

1849 ^6,648.294  1  ,V61,876 

1850 68,788,780  4.486.613 

1851 109581.612  8,414,408 

1852    110.808,055  4,766.910 

1859 117.879,0911  8,42)t.875 

1854 19,215.887  6.140,452 

1855 123,992,851  6,600^18 


ToUL 

|f4  9.056.4  59 

46.215.471 

87.295.857 

76,726.654 

78,590.170 

78.170,878 

117.955,915 

115.469.975 

121.202.271 

145.055.839 

189,592,869 


Yalwar 

$45.5<MI.6S3 

48.957.740 

67.597.62$ 

61.845.119 

6I.I54.5SS 

76.I59.4H 

98.847.884 

90.628.819 

180,267.840 

146.488.ftXT 

106^48,188 


YMirB. 
1845  . 
1646  . 

1847  . 

1848  . 

1849  . 

1850  . 

1851  . 

1852  . 
1858. 
1854  . 
1655. 


KAVIOATIUV. 

AmtfCAX  TBSSCLS. 
Eul«f«d  dcMwd 


890.060 
888,827 
487,278 
460..MO8 
600.769 
618.766 
648,299 
776,971 
855,081 
860.996 
•05,708 


89(».990 
891.120 
607.518 
508,163 
650.951 
465,855 
642,216 
651460 
695.108 
890  108 
868,065 


roaaiGsr 
EMerrd 

242.761 
226.65S 
444.890 
875.285 
555.639 
554,068 
581.847 
654,164 
553.tM7 
595.054 
816^005 


U.MMM. 

2SU.7I8 
19l;(81 
417.251 
810.065 
421.005 
f09,Sil 
808JB88 
427.765 
476.748 
775,681 
292,610 


•M 


rBANCX. 


OOMMIRCB. 


HkVWATlOn, 


lt45 
1S46 
1847 
1S48 

1S49 
18ftO 
1861 
1862 
18A8 
1864 
1865 


12.880.171 
18.801,660 
18.692,681 
16,874,886 
12.628.769 
17.960.277 
26.802.086 
22.190,070 
26.120,806 
So.968.262 
81,628^98 


— TALUI 
PoreHm 
pnfdQee. 

8.170.288 
1,628.926 
606.087 
4.444.426 
2.988  824 
l,t$88.010 
2.961.061 
1.8<l0.67r. 
1.460.978 
M79.729 
M6I,^80 


or  BXPOETB.- 


TutaL 
16,600.404 
16.1X0.676 
1 9.097  .HI  8 
19.819  810 
16.610.688 
19.888,847 
88,262.148 
28,990.846 
28.671.784 
82.147.981 
82.878,128 


VmliMof 
Inporu. 

21,696.426 
28.9I1.8H2 
24.900.841 
28.096.081 
24.8H8,788 
27.688,026 
81.716.668 
26.890,268 
88.466.942 
88.781.898 
81»8U9,18l 


/•— -AM  n  ICAK. N 

EnU-red  Oarfd 
U.MMUM.  U.MUia. 

128.417  141.082 
118.664  184  879 
189,672  160,867 
166,826  182,646 
102,017  127.888 
114.867  128,747 
142,842  168.707 
198.242  214.768 
189.916  201.181 
288.148  2X0,062 
199,896  288^28 


, rOEBION. ^ 

iSaterecl     Cletred 
U.tiuiMb  U.I 


14.104 
18.7I4 
29.686 
24.887 
88.917 
42,862 
41,164 
48.768 
87.986 
81.888 
28,766 


19.800 
12,118 
28,107 
27,887 
80.888 
28.892 
88.180 
17.802 
14  888 
18,091 
18.068 


1846 
1848 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1868 
1S64 
1866 


462,091 
641.908 
2.006.716 
2,886,141 
1,944,202 
8.899.862 
6  666,128 
8.445,080 
4,642,740 
4,860,141 
4,702,262 


64.678 

81,848 

95.988 

21,647 

80,629 

I81.9J8 

161,186 

162.417 

61.848 

78.494 

441.612 


616,764 
808.748 
2.102.864 
2,467,788 
2.004,881 
4.081.290 
6.706.814 
8,697.497 
4.694.688 
4.728,876 
6448,884 


SPAUf. 

1.769,877 
1.989.740 
1,847,179 
8.428.689 
2.486,210 
8,604.484 
8,444.979 
8,860.882 
4.648  829 
6.122.468 
6.866.108 


81,498 
27.981 
87.188 
48.677 
88.790 
42.797 
86.288 
87.908 
27,869 
46.904 
81.690 


14.184 
16.242 
20.896 
26.276 
27.684 
y9.888 
40.161 
28,974 
40,012 
88.924 
66.709 


10.774 
8.422 
14.079 
10,849 
1 1,997 
80.064 
28,482 
22.402 
24.272 
16.060 
86.687 


2.116 
8.198 
17,600 
29,887 
80.642 
48  848 
61.400 
68.682 
47,687 
41.281 
42.808 


POSTUOAL. 


1845 
1846 
8847 
1S48 
8849 
1860 
8861 
8862 
8658 
8i54 
1856 


287.092 
192.681 
242.474 
828^85 
864.468 
871.816 
889.647 
894.187 
869.767 
214.926 
889,680 


10,088 
12.896 
21,097 
17,240 
n\688 
18.082 
16,664 
22,646 
48.170 
26.868 
88.841 


847.160 

204.976 
268.671 
846.725 
877.188 
887.898 
866.801 
416,888 
417,927 
241,278 
428.627 


601,784 
647,474 
416.160 
286,877 
414,884 
470.820 
804.898 
404.842 
640.698 
804.168 
485.411 


18.409 
7.907 
7.189 
8,088 
9,991 
6,804 
4.004 
8,848 
1,848 
6,948 

18.046 


12,824 
9.606 
8.791 
14.766 
18.679 
9.902 
8.886 

19  M^ 

18.141 

8.688 

14,869 


1,804 
2,686 
2,781 
2,088 
8,958 
7.071 
6.990 
8.187 
7.496 
6.072 
9,428 


1.661 
8,660 
8.188 
8,900 

11.489 
9.682 
7.948 
8.787 
9,044 
6.848 

11,487 


1846 
1846 
1847 
1M8 
1S48 
1S50 
t861 
8»68 
tf88 
4i54 
1«55* 


587.669 

942.268 
1.066.022 
1.101,118 

81M60 
U67,166 
1,788,884 
1,678,882 
2.178,746 
1,1588,827 

879,740 


280.862 
424.662 
98.888 
169,488 
298,419 
289.904 
121.406 
205.842 
159.888 
185.489 
67 


817,921 
1.866,915 
1,149,866 
1,2«0,801 
1,104.889 
1.807.070 
1.864.240 
1.779.194 
2vB88.878 
1,75  l.TM 

299.8»7 


1.801,677 

1,189.786 

1.279,986 

1.816,100 

1,660.896 

2,105.077 

2.051.897 

1,284,906 

968.714 

971.72S 

88.964 


5.186 
886 


6.984 
1.196 


8.16 


914 


«  tbeSgoretfortblsjMr  ara  tbott  given  tf  •«  CorawMiM  Md  NavinalkMi  *>  for  lb*  Papal  Siakti 
1b  KMrmer  raporti,  Uae  enUy  la  Italf ,  or  Ital/  gaoarallj ;  or  PDntUleal  dtatet-aomeUfflat  butb. 
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BASDimA. 

OOMMKBCB. 

MATIOATtOir. 

DometUe 

Foreign 

Value  of 

f        AMBLkvjm*. \ 

Enterod    Oearod 

BalcTBd 

ami 

TMrt. 

prodooe. 

Total. 

Imports. 

U.(»atea.U.8tatc«. 

U.Blalca. 

U.ll. 

1846 

1162.827 

$82,970 

$196,797 

$19,869 

1,184 

4,882 

1.104 

1,411 

1846 

288,288 

976 

284,269 

464 

9,866 

1,468 

1.191 

1847 

680,282 

16.870 

647,102 

"287 

1.908 

10.286 

1,472 

8J1I 

1848 

176,688 

18,889 

198,972 

899 

9,162 

2,285 

1,981 

1849 

460,960 

21,414 

482,864 

42,r!88 

2.162 

12.897 

4,196 

4,848 

1840 

170,764 

86.186 

266.900 

206 

1.844 

7.791 

7,899 

6,100 

1851 

810,888 

19,401 

880,289 

2.802 

168 

6,741 

6,204 

8.479 

1862 

769,209 

42,286 

811.496 

74,901 

821 

18,448 

6,186 

6.6«t 

1868 

196,880 

27,926 

488,806 

171,688 

400 

11,821 

4.666 

7.«1§ 

1864 

188,806 

2.020 

190.826 

86,676 

690 

10,688 

2.198 

2.244 

1866 

1,888,186 

148,844 

1.982.080 

217.282 

1,870 

16,764 

6,878 

4.597 

THE  TWO  SICILIES. 


1846 

70,626 

884,667 

406,292 

629.498 

22,711 

446 

6,022 

8.628 

1846 

819,441 

298,891 

617,882 

618.285 

21.798 

767 

8.742 

4,118 

1847 

66.899 

7,218 

64,117 

660,988 

28,911 

1.428 

1,466 

649 

1848 

17,764 

9,076 

26,829 

618,029 

26,817 

924 

8,217 

899 

1849 

24,869 

4.864 

29,218 

680.244 

28,664 

1.868 

4,496 

282 

1860 

60.677 

18.024 

68.601 

822.629 

81,417 

8.826 

9.611 

1.68t 

1861 

41,741 

8.198 

49,986 

825,924 

27.178 

2.848 

16.478 

1.911 

1862 

66,649 

10,890 

66,689 

606.541 

22,tf90 

6,609 

12,780 

8,427 

1868 

180.887 

24,818 

166.166 

868,861 

26.646 

6,897 

19,086 

2.777 

1864 

246,161 

18,900 

260,051 

969,800 

24,190 

8,862 

16.867 

8,711 

1866 

207.790 

448.686 

661,476 

1.718.949 

44.386 

4,609 

20.971 

8.444 

NORWAT  AND   SWEDBIT. 


1846 

260.667 

22,761 

278,888 

627,988 

2,125 

849 

18.489 

6.241 

1846 

862.792 

89.646 

402,887 

724,866 

8.602 

698 

9,988 

7,7a 

1847 

891347 

28,840 

420,187 

618,696 

1,068 

•  •  •  •  • 

18,121 

6JU 

1848 

•   626,972 

82,844 

668.816 

760.817 

1,769 

2,188 

18,261 

10.5M 

1849 

726,281 

88.606 

768,787 

781.846 

2,800 

1.681 

16,464 

14,718 

1860 

668,680 

61.610 

720,190 

1.082.117 

8,891 

649 

28,664 

9.821 

1861 

760,800 

21.666 

782.866 

967,287 

2,469 

1.646 

26,226 

9,09l 

1862 

782,846 

25.822 

768.168 

776,448 

8,611 

8,640 

16,854 

6.547 

1868 

888,688 

18.786 

862,268 

447,882 

8,668 

8.217 

18,662 

6,158 

1864 

1.086,602 

89,824 

1.124,926 

616,178 

4,747 

4,781 

6,628 

4.8M 

1866 

949.017 

28,798 

977.810 

848.900 

9.892 

4,601 

4.699 

4.850 

BELGIUM. 


1846  $1,496,764   $866,819  $1,861,078 

$709,662 

11.740 

20,289 

2.656 

4i42 

1846 

1.682,607     749.207 

2,881,814 

886,872 

12.714 

28,876 

6,^28 

6J521 

1847 

2,874,867     848,190 

8.222.667 

948,826 

28.807 

26,617 

2ai7S 

18.752 

1848 

1.989,764    200,171 

2.189.986 

1,826,061 

20,266 

19.870 

11,481 

am 

1849 

2.448.064     288,248 

2.781.807 

1,844,292 

21,168 

27.862 

f,947 

6.196 

1850 

2,168.867     876.408 

2.648,760 

2,404.964 

28.088 

21,428 

6.766 

4,618 

1851 

2.709.898     142,619 

2,862.012 

2,877,680 

16.678 

17,664 

7,624 

8,m 

1862 

8,202,767  1,001,008 

4.208,770 

2.054,048 

16,982 

84,706 

16.^88 

5J4t 

1868 

2,801,088    907.496 

8,208.688 

2,782.168 

28.845 

26.124 

10,981 

4.192 

1864 

8,848,890  1,168,004 

6.006,894 

8.462,241 

86.480 

42,682 

18417 

11,171 

1866 

2,^76,864  1,660.886 

8,927,240 

8.898,690 

86.998 

87,790 

7,048 

4^ 

OomfMrcial  StaiUtieM. 


tOf 


AUBTHIA  AKD  AUSTSIAir  P08SE88I0N8. 


OOMMEBCB. 

KATIQATIOir. 

' 

DoncMie 

Fofeign 

▼aloe  of 

/— AMBBIOAJf^— V 

/-^VOBBIOir.— \ 

Tmh. 

IModace. 

prodnet. 

l^taL 

importt. 

Bnlered. 

Claved. 

EBtcnd.ClMr«4. 

1845 

1,486.108 

868.775 

1,801,878 

821,550 

4,422 

15,470 

2,101 

9,198 

184« 

1,104.468 

866,143 

1.470.611 

879,719 

5.019 

18,852 

592 

8,841 

1847 

1.175.875 

78.848 

1.248,728 

187,841 

8.980 

7,861 

1,204 

5,279 

1848 

1.701,495 

107,727 

1,809,228 

885,818 

4,186 

16.220 

•  •  ■  • 

4,698 

1849 

942,489 

464,876 

1,406,865 

409,178 

8,266 

11.176 

2,182 

5.758 

1850 

1.179.898 

812,111 

1,492,004 

.467,601 

4,898 

5,968 

2.205 

6.889 

1851 

2,266.578 

280.894 

2.496,467 

780,783 

814 

10.179 

6,281 

18.871 

1852 

2.408,580 

829,889 

2.783,419 

808,749 

1,502 

14,024 

1,658 

18.400 

1858 

2,062,484 

171,804 

2,284,288 

528.567 

2,660 

11,785 

2,702 

9.244 

1854 

1,697.819 

266,290 

1.908.609 

741.919 

1.791 

18.015 

1,941 

5.401 

1855*  1,277,427 

112,274 

1^99,801 

496,288 

2.488 

9.518 

8,069 

7,029 

1845 

586,845 

190,492 

727.887 

BUSSIA. 
1,492,262 

12.608 

9.109 

1.768 

1.906 

1846 

585,888 

97,079 

682,467 

1,570,054 

11.145 

5.451 

819 

1,548 

1847 

626,882 

124,118 

750.450 

924,678 

6.801 

4,185 

•  •  •  • 

1,861 

1848 

1,047,582 

108,428 

1,156,010 

1,819,084 

10,857 

9,588 

•  •  •  • 

898 

1849 

987,557 

197,947 

1,185.504 

840,288 

9,180 

10,849 

•  •  •  • 

1,898 

1850 

666,485 

198,506 

864,941 

1,511,572 

12.877 

5,048 

2,121 

8.990 

1851 

1,465.704 

145,987 

1,611,691 

1,892.782 

9.817 

9,241 

8.266 

8,289 

1852 

1.061,748 

188.782 

1,200.480 

1,581,620 

12.009 

10,006 

1.477 

8,045 

1858 

2,818,175 

148,478 

2,456,658 

1,278.501 

10,455 

11,958 

1,018 

5,297 

1854 

885,521 

145,095 

480.616 

1.544.285 

11.487 

8,891 

945 

1,486 

1855t 

88,065 

40,880 

128,445 

293,118 

5.541 

4,787 

1.007 

•  •  •  • 

1845 

2,079.841 

196,664 

2,275,995 

CHIKA. 
7,285.014 

21.204 

17,477 

478 

•  •  •  • 

1840 

1.178,188 

158,568 

1,881,741 

6,598.881 

18,987 

18,697 

806 

•  •  •  • 

1847 

1,708.655 

124,229 

1,882,884 

5,588,348 

16,60k 

12,884 

1.174 

•  •  •  • 

1848 

2,068.625 

126,888 

2,190,018 

8,088,496 

28,719 

17,150 

664 

•  •  •  • 

1849 

1,460,945 

122,270 

1,688,224 

5,518,785 

19,418 

11,740 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1850 

1,485,961 

119,256 

1.605.217 

6.598,462 

21.969 

17,880 

7,445 

8,106 

1851 

2,155,945 

829.842 

2.485,287 

7,065.144 

27,687 

46.817 

11,827 

10.198 

1853 

2,480,066 

188.111 

2,668,177 

10,698,960 

62.070 

67,264 

26,009 

21,507 

1858 

8,212,574 

524,418 

8,786,992 

10.678,710 

65,899 

66,041 

26,965 

24,808 

1854 

1,298,925 

104,168 

1,898,088 

10,506,829 

57,196 

68,658 

19,230 

18,547 

1855 

1,588,057 

186,872 

1.719,429 

11,048,726 

55,048 

101.660 

15,767 

15,768 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

1845 

41,548 

26,101 

67,649 

65,269 

1,690 

1,049 

528 

187 

1846 

75.186 

45,117 

120,268 

116,783 

2,428 

957 

107 

218 

1847 

78,822 

28,248 

96,568 

80,581 

1,828 

1,845 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1848 

84,940 

15,488 

50,878 

18,272 

8,881 

808 

156 

700 

1849 

112,480 

28,789 

186,218 

56,017 

1,226 

5,208 

898 

78 

1860 

57,225 

12,967 

70,192 

261,459 

8.549 

290 

658 

1.722 

18^1 

228,802 

89,089 

262,891 

149,856 

8,550 

27,665 

209 

4,406 

1852 

886,186 

87.882 

478,518 

868,855 

51,189 

54,586 

1,867 

5,888 

1858 

225.856 

120,474 

846,830 

590,987 

68,808 

80,787 

2,542 

8,172 

1854 

250.589 

58.846 

808,884 

2,860,422 

84,197 

86,814 

1,467 

8,499 

1885 

1,210,584 

51,586 

1,262,170 

286,409 

90,958 

90,948 

289 

1.111 

*  TlM  flBUfct  of  this  yetr  are  the  Hg^Ksits  of  Ihose  giTen  ijk  ^  Comocroe  and  NatlgflMon  ^Ibr 
AvrtrU  and  AutrUn  ruMfinlnni  In  ttnlj,  vblcb  vn  iatHtJtuUMl  /or  Trleatc  and  otber  Aufitrlta 

♦  The  iCraiMSrthls  year  are  the  aggicgato  of  thoee  «lT«ti  tn  '^  Comrscrw  and  HarlsatioB  **  tor 
Boaria  oniheBalUe  and  north  Beaa,  on  Ihe  BUick  Sea,  and  lu  Amprin,  uh)  AilatieRuaito,aUor 
vhkh  Itt  former  reporti  were  embraeed  la  Uw  lingle  atrj— KumIa. 


tto« 


Gmnuniai  Statittiet. 


TUMXT. 

COMWIRCB. 
'YAt,VK  OF  **i*'^*''^  

^■B  4MVB 

ITATlOATIOir. 

Dmnntle 

Value  or 

Rnlerad     Ckwred 

EaiafiJ   (1caii4 

Teiri. 

prodvee. 

produM. 

TuUU 

loD  porta. 

U.  Suidfl.  U.  MatM.  U.  tfialM. 

U.«. 

1845 

116.668 

49.646 

165.099 

781.617 

6.916 

1,897 

2.724 

... 

1848 

126.193 

78.910 

200.103 

760.998 

7.171 

8,208 

1,477 

.... 

1847 

61,670 

66,672 

127.242 

677.710 

4.672 

1,118 

842 

.... 

1848 

114.880 

110.821 

226.161 

4O6.02S 

8,960 

1,966 

441 

2S0 

1849 

198.866 

86,120 

278.996 

874.064 

t.994 

1.912 

670 

SCO 

1860 

204.397 

68.344 

267,741 

801.028 

6.076 

2,089 

429 

• .. 

1851 

162.204 

66.629 

227.783 

901.236 

6.704- 

4.268 

1,109 

.... 

1862 

266.826 

30,371 

816,196 

666.1011 

6.857 

8.909 

664 

•22 

1858 

207,368 

79.931 

287,339 

.    727,616 

7.692 

4366 

668 

.... 

1864 

219.496 

106.702 

325.198 

803,114 

10.018 

8,948 

•   •  a  • 

641 

1866» 

794,269 

163,780 

958,039 

790,889 

9,789 

8,466 

2,012 

902 

HAYTI   AND   SAN   DOMINGO. 

1846 

1.827.891 

77,849 

1.405.740 

1.386.367 

84.377 

27,919 

675 

634 

1846 

1,114,018 

48.129 

1.157.142 

1.642.962 

80.264 

23.426 

808 

1342 

1847 

1.187,017 

111,766 

1, •298,778 

1.391.630 

27,717 

27,969 

1,068 

2300 

1848 

987  686 

166.229 

1,093.815 

1,367.174 

27.692 

23.340 

781 

2394 

1849 

632.677 

70.016 

602,692 

901.724 

24.761 

16,666 

1.931 

43&S 

1860 

1.211,007 

1H9.I81 

1.350.188 

iaS44.771 

44.690 

981 

6,289 

7.127 

1861 

1.676.872 

167.918 

1.847,290 

1.889.9H8 

89.940 

88.163 

7320 

8384 

1862 

1.470.326 

289.677 

1,718.908 

1.870.672 

86.871 

82.366 

6.821 

73S0 

1868 

1,738.418 

260.520 

1,998.938 

1  986.624 

23.262 

81.369 

10.402 

6.124 

1864 

1,860.187 

329.538 

2.209.725 

2.357.352 

48.322 

88.345 

6.o:<l 

4,797 

1866 

1,929.884 

815,718 

2,246,052 

2,615.625 

60,406 

87,198 

8380 

9,051 

1846 

88.424 

83.424 

PERU. 
836.112 

736 

880 

1846 

p 

262.696 

496 

*29i 

•  •  •  • 

■ .  •• 

1847 

'  192.978 

34.669 

*  227.637 

896.223 

919 

1,208 

.... 

6lt 

1848 

124.618 

16,731 

141,849 

817.769 

998 

2.732 

1.085 

1,411 

1849 

93.196 

18.041 

111,236 

446.953 

6.701 

6.611 

1.298 

2.Jfl 

1860 

268.939 

16,789 

276,728 

170.763 

6.100 

10.332 

1.808 

7344 

1861 

249,760 

22.388 

272.098 

96.7  HS 

20.102 

111.920 

6.761 

18319 

1862 

333.794 

22.048 

166,842 

694.892 

20.014 

6.179 

18.076 

11.331 

1868 

667.316 

40.261 

697.677 

178,441 

14.965 

63.256 

17368 

87.411 

1864 

661.707 

38,448 

686.165 

1.008  4(»6 

168,400  121.825 

21322 

86386 

1866 

766.828 

114,228 

870,646 

697.618 

167,282 

85,151 

11.977 

26.377 

AFRICA 

GENERAU^T. 

1845 

625,563 

79.643 

606.106 

672,126 

16,065 

11.731 

10362 

2.361 

1846 

663.880 

78.971 

682352 

475,040 

9,418 

9.269 

2.481 

884 

1847 

700,481 

44.499 

744,930 

659,842 

11,044 

8.861 

1,^02 

2,719 

1848 

771.889 

61.403 

832.792 

665.585 

10.424 

11.2(18 

406 

2,079 

1849 

676.769 

81.642 

708.411 

496.742 

10,307 

9.476 

468 

623 

1860 

730.932 

28.834 

759.266 

624,722 

8.681 

8.492 

S84 

631 

1861 

1.246.361 

96.283 

1.840.644 

1,168.176 

12.675 

12,978 

1,0S6 

696 

1862 

1.211.860 

84.781 

1.246.U1 

1.067,667 

11.381 

18.121 

1318 

647 

1863 

1.666.990 

64.843 

1.610.883 

1.202.986 

12,410 

16.162 

708 

1.4M 

1864 

1.716,924 

88  048 

1.803.972 

1.386.660 

12,932 

18.672 

1,361 

1.709 

1866f 

1,309,486 

66,470 

1,376,906 

1.881.119 

12.686 

16,698 

2,SU6 

131« 

Turkry  ij)  l;qfOpa  ftni  Ttirkajr  ia  Aau,  b^Liviitulc^  for  TtirAvjr,  ur  luikny  nod  UvVKbt,  ^i"-    "^  *^**f 

t  TL^i^rtfur«Airihl*jf<arafvlb*w«nvAb*  idT  diiini  ff^vm  In  "^^  ikTiiiB«r««:aHdlUvt|Mkitt*Mr 
Kgypi  uiu  other  poru  lb  Africa,  MituUtuUKt  Tor  Africa  fvbtiraUjr  lu  privt  ivp^rta 


Commercial  Statistics. 


^01 


CHILI. 


COMMERCE. 


ITAYIOATION. 


Domestic 

-  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS.  — 
Foreign 

Valae  of 

/—AMERICAN.— N 
Entered     Cleared 

/ FOREIGN. s 

En'ered    Cltrared 

Years. 

produce. 

product}. 

ToUl. 

impurla. 

J.  Males. 

U.  tslaies. 

U.biausa. 

U.  8. 

1845 

1,247,860 

300,881 

1,648,191 

1,123,690 

4,872 

8.278 

.... 

.... 

1846 

1.539,186 

229,434 

1.768,570 

1,275,960 

6,560 

8.649 

2,281 

1.452 

1847 

1,461,847 

210,263 

1,671,610 

1,716.908 

7,208 

7,185 

1,300 

1.077 

1848 

1.708,625 

220,886 

1,924,611 

1.810.451 

5,422 

10,465 

691 

366 

1849 

1,722,457 

294.643 

2,017,100 

1,817,723 

7.284 

26.936 

517 

1,851 

1850 

1,297,183 

125,688 

1.422,721 

1.796.877 

14.610 

41,279 

18,869 

26,883 

1861 

1,608,877 

286,428 

1.895.805 

2,784.746 

80,068 

48,140 

28,396 

41,667 

1862 

2.048,836 

295,297 

2,889.183 

2.062,160 

23,165 

21.386 

25,886 

23,402 

1858 

2,157,820 

169,117 

2.326,437 

2.214.252 

18.641 

28.488 

88,511 

88,655 

1854 

1.942.3H0 

250.929 

2.198.259 

8.832,167 

19,400 

22,871 

22,816 

22,403 

1855 

2,994,281 

432,026 

3,426,257 

8,618,896 

16,565 

21,667 

4,592 

10,107 

VENEZUELA. 

1846 

885,045 

189,885 

725,130 

1,268,270 

12,894 

10,738 

1.768 

1,117 

1846 

684,069 

197,478 

781.547 

1.509,000 

13,870 

11,126 

1,219 

1,244 

1847 

671.474 

48.789 

615.213 

1,822,496 

18,185 

10.800 

728 

680 

1848 

400.280 

62,798 

468,028 

1,226,611 

12,847 

7,861 

1,018 

1.605 

1849 

431,421 

106.218 

687,684 

1,418.096 

11,749 

8.420 

1,850 

1,167 

1860 

678,462 

840,008 

1,018,470 

1,920,247 

11,586 

8.609 

2,708 

2,697 

]85i 

864,779 

189,746 

1,044.526 

2,880,295 

17,108 

11.761 

2,738 

2.891 

1862 

726.024 

67,8b9 

798,418 

2,121,864 

16,861 

11.244 

8,811 

8,109 

1863 

749,859 

94,668 

844,627 

2,618.780 

17,142 

12,001 

4,796 

1,789 

1864 

1,181.604 

69,279 

1.200,888 

8,072,649 

16.616 

12,263 

3,893 

4,074 

1865 

l,152,604i 

70,849 

1,223,449 

8,616,369 

19,963 

15,067 

4,596 

4,869 

THE    SANDWICH    ISLANDS. 

1845 

1,566 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■  • 

1846 



248,034 

*606 

1,377 

"281 

1847 

21,089 

760 

1,973 

1848 

••••■••• 

6,608 

1,428 

470 

1849 

48,876 

8,221 

8,066 

• . « • 

1860 

64,474 

9,267 

81.623 

4,1^5 

11,970 

1851 

"ssi 

881 

16,852 

18,992 

86,990 

3,215 

12,008 

1862 

6,988 

12.814 

18,624 

6.047 

6,678 

1858 

'29.406 

'29,406 

lt>,r76 

18,111 

20,260 

8.914 

4.118 

1864 

55,891 

65,891 

119.130 

22,287 

19.885 

1,451 

1,417 

1866 

"929,671 

195,951 

1,125,622 

442,899 

24,807 

19,311 

202 

2,200 

NAVIGATION  AND  TONNAGE  OF  BELFAST,  IRELAND. 

The  Belfast  Mercanlile  Journal  and  Statistical  Register,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  reliable  commercial  journals  in  the  United  Kingdom,  furnishes  the  subjoined 
statement  of  the  tonnage- and  navigation  of  that  port  for  a  series  of  years,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

TONNAGES  REGISTEBED  AT  BELFAST,  FROM  THE  TEAR  1887  TO  1855  INCLUSIVE. 


Inc. 

Dec. 

Inc. 

Deo. 

Veaaels.    Tons. 

Tuns. 

Tons. 

Vessels.    Tons. 

Tons. 

Ton. 

1837.... 

295 

81,476 

.  .^. . 

.... 

1847.... 

464 

68,659 

6,565 

. .  • . 

1888.... 

298 

82,228 

573 

•  •  • . 

1848.... 

475 

71,556 

2,897 

• .  • . 

1839 

835 

41,336 

9,108 

.  •  •  • 

1849..,. 

467 

75,441 

8,886 

•  • . . 

1840 

855 

45,6«2 

4,296 

• .  •  • 

1850.... 

468 

74,770 

.... 

671 

1841.... 

875 

40,626 

3,994 

• .  • . 

1851.... 

461 

76,940 

2,170 

. . « . 

1842.... 

875 

51,278 

1.662 

.... 

1852.... 

464 

78,878 

1.483 

.... 

1843 

369 

49,402 

.... 

1,876 

1858.... 

498 

88,128 

4,756 

.... 

1844.... 

366 

60,801 

989 

.... 

1854.... 

601 

76.882 

.... 

6,296 

1846.... 

394 

64,771 

4.380 

.... 

1865.... 

468 

81,400 

5,482 

.... 

1846.... 

426 

62,094 

7,828 

•  •  •  • 
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TONNAGE  WHICH  ENTERED  THE  PORT  OF  BELFAST  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  TEARS: — 


1801 

1811 

1821 .. 

1881 

1841 

1845 

1846 


VesBelf. 


8,878 
8.888 
4,168 


1847 4,218 


Tods. 
64.888 
96,763 
186.496 
S88.122 
867,902 
492,660 
443,86!f 
688,628 


Increase  since  1801, 1^50  per  cent. 


Ve«T«ia.  Tout. 

1848 8,906  606,958 

1849 4.080  656,fr21 

n^O 4,490  624.113 

1861 6,016  660,988 

1862 6,?21  684.166 

1868 6,711  768,606 

1854 6,486  79U,(»«6 

1866 6,246  741,864 


EXPORTS  OF  COFFEE  FROM  BIO  DE  JA5EIR0. 

The  subjoined  statement  of  the  export  of  coflRee  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  doriDf 
each  month  of  the  years  1854  and  1855,  is  compiled  from  the  circulars  of  Max- 
well, Wright,  &  Co.  :— 

. 18§1. >  . lg§i. . 


Vtkiied 
States. 
77,834 
78.906 
48.689 
90,946 
60,912 
44,992 
86.780 
74,184 
108,244 
91,*»68 
87,584 
December 111,922 


January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  . . . . 

October 

November 


Europe. 
68,040 
48,864 
67,144 

110,028 
66.790 
66,871 

118,884 
76.928 

12J.236 

114  6«7 
87,163 

164,208 


Else- 
where. 
1.695 
1,028 
7,456 
1,866 
4,93S 
1.248 
8,261 
2.80Q 
2,019 
4,811 
2.675 
4,774 


United 

Stales. 

61,190 

66,069 

112.421 

64,976 

72.816 

69.897 

88,499 

188.093 

134.683 

189,819 

77,666 

124,086 


Europe. 

149.289 
98.488 

104,819 

109,689 
84,718 

140,849 
80.896 
88,708 

101.197 
74,174 
79,298 

130,909 


Total 891,706    1,064,682       87,849  1,189,186    1,242,820 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1855  were  as  follows : — 


6.227 

280 

4.9$0 

2.96S 

1,087 

2.828 

829 

2.371 
2,SS4 

1  m 

1,340 
24.848 


Boston 18,644 

New  York 296,748 

Philadelphia 181,981 

Baltimore    286,108 

Richmond 9,260 

Hampton  Roads 8,091 

Total 


Charleston  .  •  • , 
Savannah,.. ... 

Mobile 

New  Orleans  . , 
San  Francisco  . 


16,624 

2.J50 

10,159 

891,101 

28,684 

1.189.1S5 


EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK. 


The  following  table  8ho¥rs  the  exports  from  New  York,  exclaaive  of  specie,  for 
the  week  ending  April  4, 1856,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  average  export  :— 

Liverpool $528,448 

London 

Cork 

Havre 

Bremen 

Antwerp. 

Lisbon 

Hamburg 

British  West  Indies. 

Gibraltar. 

Gottenberg 


226,249 

7,000 

127,266 

69,688 

66,707 

6,800 
98,259 
10,788 
16,126 
84,029 


British  N.  American  Colonlee 

Cuba 

Haytl 

Brazil 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Australia 

Porto  Rico 

Venezuela 

New  Granada 

BritiUi  Guiana 

Mexico 


136.096 
46.876 
18,626 
60.016 
9,188 
98.202 
14,890 
12.989 
•9,779 
28.661 
•6,601 


ToUl $1,600,874 
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BO0YA6E  OF  CHARLESTOS  BAR,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  following  changes  have  been  made  in  the  buoyage  of  Cl^rleston  Bar : — 

At  the  main  ship  bar,  the  outer,  middle,  and  inner  buoys  have  been  moved  from 
mid  to  the  northern  edge  of  the  channel.  The  outer  bar  buoy  is  a  large  first-class 
iron  nun  buoy,  painted  red,  with  No.  2,  in  white,  and  is  placed  in  twenty  feet 
-water  at  low  tide ;  Charleston  light  bearing  N.  W.  \  N.,  Rattle  Snake  Hhoal 
light  vessel  N.  E.,  Sullivan's  Island  outer  beacon  N.  f  W.  This  buoy  must  be 
left  on  the  starboard  hand  on  entering.  The  bar  or  middle  buoy  is  a  sccond-claee 
iron  nun  buoy,  painted  red,  with  No.  4,  in  white,  and  is  placed  in  eleven  feet  wa- 
ter at  low  tide ;  Charleston  light  bearing  N.  W.  \  N.,  Sullivan's  Island  outer 
beacon  N.  i  W.,  north  point  Folly  Island  W.  f  N.  This  buoy  must  be  left  on 
the  starboard  hand  in  entering.  The  inner  buoy  is  a  first-class  nun  buoy,  painted 
red,  with  No.  6,  in  white,  and  is  placed  in  thirteen  feet  water  at  low  tide ;  Charles- 
ton light  bearing  N.  W.  i  N.,  Sullivan's  Island  outer  beacon  N.  This  buoy  must 
be  lett  on  the  starboard  hand  in  entering.  At  the  north  channel,  outer  buoy  is  s^ 
first-class  iron  nun,  painted  with  black  and  white  perpendicular  stripes ;  it  is 
placed  in  twelve  feet  water  at  low  tide.  Charleston  light  bears  S.  W.  by  W., 
Hullivan's  Island  outer  beacon  N.  W.  f  W.,  Battle  Snake  light  vessel  E.  i  8. 
lliis  buoy  must  be  passed  close-to  on  either  hand.  Middle  buoy  is  a  second-claai 
iron  nun,  painted  red,  with  No.  2,  in  white,  and  is  placed  in  nine  feet  water  at  low 
tide  ;  Charleston  light  S.  VV.  \  W.,  Fort  Sumpter  W.  N.  W.,  Sullivan's  Island 
outer  beacon  N.  W.  by  W.  This  buoy  must  h^  left  on  the  starboard  hand  in  en- 
tering. Inner  buoy  is  a  first-class  iron  nun  buoy,  painted  black,  with  No.  1,  in 
white,  and  is  placed  in  fifteen  feet  water  at  low  tide ;  Charleston  light  bearing  S. 
VV.  i  S.,  Fort  Moultrie  flagstaff"  N.  W.,  Fort  Sumpter  W.  by  N.  i  N.  This  buoy 
must  be  left  on  the  port  hand  in  entering. 

By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

O.  MANiGAULT  MORRIS,  Lighthouse  Inspector,  6th  District. 
Cbaelkstoh,  &  C,  MsreU  25, 1856. 

IJ6HTS  AT  THE  HARBOR  OF  PORT  LODIS,  MAURITIUS. 

The  following  corrected  sailing  directions  for  making  the  anchorage  off"  the  har- 
bor of  Fort  Louis,  Mauritius,  with  reference  to  the  lighthouses  recently  erected 
upon  "  Flat  Island  "  and  "  Cannonier  Point,"  and  also  the  two  mast  lights  near 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  have  been  received  at  this  oflBce,  and  are  published  for 
the  information  of  mariners : — 

DBSCBIFTION  OF  THK  LIGHTS. 

Flat  Island.  This  is  a  revolving  catoptric  light  of  the  first  order,  situated  at 
the  southwest  or  highest  extremity  of  the  island,  in  latitude  S.  19°  53'  26",  and 
longitude  E.  57°  38'  8",  determined  by  triangulation  from  the  observatory  of  Port 
Louis.    Variation  of  the  compass  11°  47'  13"  west. 

Its  elevation  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea  (the  rise  of  the  tide  being  only 
about  3  feet)  is  366  feet,  and  it  will  be  visible  in  clear  weather,  from  the  deck  of 
a  vessel  13  ieet  above  the  water,  a  distance  of  about  25  nautical  miles. 

Canxoxier  Point.  This  is  a  fixed  catoptric  light,  also  of  the  first  order.  It 
is  situated  in  hititude  S.  20°  0'  35",  and  longitude  £.  57°  32'  39".  Its  elevation 
above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea  is  39  feet  6  inches,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
deck  al'  a  vessel  13  feet  above  the  water,  a  distance  of  about  10  nautical  miles. 

The  objects  of  this  light  are  to  indicate  the  position  of  a  dangerous  shoal  nearly 
li  miles  from  the  shore,  and  to  keep  vessels  clear  of  the  coral  reefs  to  the  north- 
east and  southwest  of  the  point. 
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Harbor  Mast  Lights.  One  of  these  is  placed  as  a  leading  li^t  (red)  at  the 
Martcllo  Tower,  at  the  mouth  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Grand  Riyer ;  and  the 
other  (green)  at  Fort  George,  on  Tonnelier  Island. 

GENERAL  DIRECTIONS. 

Vessels  making  the  land  from  the  eastward  (windward)  side  of  the  island  should 
give  a  berth  of  2^  miles  to  the  reefs  of  Amber  Island,  and  be  careful  not  to  ap 
proach  the  light  on  Flat  Island  on  a  course  to  the  westward  of  N.  N.  W  j  W., 
until  Gunner's  Quoin  bears  west,  when  they  may  shape  a  mid-channel  course  be- 
tween Gunner's  Quoin  and  Flat  Island. 

When  to  the  westward  of  the  Quoin,  the  light  at  Cannonier  Point  will  become 
visible,  and  must  be  approached  with  the  Flat  Island  light  bearing  astern  £.  N. 
E.  i  N.,  until  abreast  of  Cannonier  Point,  when  that  lignt  will  bear  S.  E.  bj  S.. 
a  berth  of  rather  more  than  two  nautical  miles  being  thus  given  to  the  dangerous 
reef  and  shoal  off  the  point.  They  may  then  haul  up  to  S.  W.  by  S.  for  the  an- 
chorage, distant  about  ten  nautical  miles,  taking  care  to  keep  the  Cannonier  Point 
light  white  for  a  distance  of  6|  miles,  when  the  Flat  Island  and  Cannonier  Point 
lights  will  appear  in  one ;  the  change  of  this  color  to  red,  within  that  distance, 
will  indicate  a  too  near  approach  to  the  land. 

The  red  light  at  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  River  will  now  be  opened,  beanng  S. 
S.  W.,  for  which  vessels  may  safelv  steer  until  the  mast  light  (green)  upon  Fort 
George,  on  Tonnelier  Island,  bears  S.  E.  i  S.,  when  they  may  immediately  kt  go 
the  anchor,  being  on  the  best  ground.  A  nearer  approach  to  the  light  at  Grand 
Biver  would  bring  them  too  close  to  the  reefs. 

If  the  night  is  clear,  the  "  Corps  de  Garde  "  mountain  will  be  clearly  seen  in 
line  with  the  Grand  River  light. 

It  is,  however,  generally  advisable  for  vessels  passing  Cannonier  Point  at  night 
to  lay-to,  keeping  sail  occasionally  upon  the  ship  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
a  good  position  lor  making  the  anchorage  at  day-break,  in  preference  to  attempt- 
ing it  at  night,  by  which,  m  a  very  few  instances,  any  time  will  be  rained.  Con- 
siderable risk,  as  well  as  the  necessity  for  anchoring  outside  at  sll,  will  ak>  be 
thus  avoided. 

E.  C.  FROME,  Snnreror  Geaeni. 
EDWARD  KELLY,  UarboriDMicr. 

By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

THORNTON  A.  J£MKXMiS.8ccKtar7. 
Tkcasukt  Dkpartmcnt,  Opricc  Liohthousc  Boasis  ( 
Wasbihqton  City,  April  4, 1856ii  ( 

U6HTH0USE  AT  CAPE  FLORIDA. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  lighthouse  tower  at  Cape  Florida  has  been  el^ 

vated  twentv-six  feet,  and  surmounted  by  an  iron  watch-room  and  lantern,  and 

furnished  with  a  catadioptric  apparatus  of  the  second  order,  fixed,  illuminating 

315^  of  the  horizon.    The  focal  plane  of  the  apparatus  is  100  feet  above  the  mtan 

sea  level.    The  tower  and  lantern  are  painted  white  (as  before.)     The  new  light 

was  exhibited  for  the  first  time  on  the  night  of  the  I8tb  inst,  and  will  coctiDoe 

to  be  shown  from  sunset  to  sunrise  till  fnrQier  notice. 

By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

GEO.  6.  >I£ADE,  Lieutenant Topognphlnl  EafUxen. 
Kbt  Wbst,  Flomda,  March  93, 185tt. 

SWEDEiV,  WEST  COAST— BUSKAR  LI6BT,  WINGA  80UHD. 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  the  office  of  the  Liglit4ioii8e  BoaH> 
that  the  Swedish  Royal  Marine  Department  has  given  notice  tJuat  the  Bosl^ 
Light,  in  Winga  Sound,  in  the  Kattegat,  at  the  entrance  to  Gotbenboi^,  ^^ 
since  the  Ist  September,  1854,  has  shown  a  red  light  to  seaward  and  a  bri^^  ' 
light  towards  the  Sound,  has  been  partially  altered,  m  order  that  it  may  be  ^o 
farther  ofi*.    It  now  shows  a  bright  light  to  seaward  to  a  vessel  at  a  distance,  l^t 
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t 
on  a  nearer  approadi,  the  red  coknr  gndnally  overpowers  the  white  light,  snlB- 
ciently  so  to  render  it  easily  distinguishable  from  the  two  bright  lights  on  Winga 
beacons  and  firom  the  leading  Botto  Light 

The  two  Winga  beacon  lights  remain  as  before — one  a  fixed  bright  light,  the 
other,  (that  is,  the  northeastern,)  a  bright  light  varied  bv  flashes  at  short  inter- 
vals ;  and  they  are  seen  in  one  on  the  bearing  of  N.  £.  i  "N.  and  S.  W.  i  S.  All 
bearings  are  magnetic.    Variation  18°  W. 

By  order  of  the  light-house  Board, 

THORNTON  A.  JENKINS,  fleoraUrj. 

TmCAtURT  DlPAKTMKMT,  OfHCB  LlOBT-ROCtB    i 

BoARU,  Waiuinotoh,  March  31,  IHMI.  ) 


UPPER  JETTEE  RANGE  LIGHTS,  CAPE  FEAR  RIYBR,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

A  fixed  light  of  the  natural  color  will  be  exhibited  for  the  first  time  on  the 
evening  of  March  1st,  1856,  on  a  house  recently  erected  on  the  east  bank  of  Cape 
Fear  river,  three  miles  below  Wilmington,  N.  0. 

The  illuminating  apparatus  will  be  a  sixth  order  lens,  placed  in  a  lantern  on 

top  of  the  keeper's  house,  and  having  an  elevation  of  forty-two  feet  above  the 

mean  level  of  the  river.    The  house  is  a  wooden  structure  painted  white.    On  the 

same  evening  will  be  exhibited  for  the  first  time  a  Beacon  Light  of  the  same  order, 

distant  eight  hundred  feet  from  the  front  light,  and  bearing  N.  9^  50'  E. 

The  beacon  is  an  open  frame  painted  white,  twenty  feet  square  at  the  bottom,  and 

eight  feet  square  at  top,  surmounted  by  a  closed  lantern,  at  an  elevation  of  about 

sixty-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.    The  two  above-described  lights  make 

a  range  passing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  west  of  the  head  of  the  Upper 

Jettce  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  also  along  the  channel,  beginning  about 

one  mile  below  and  ending  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  Jettee. 

By  order  of  the  Light-house  Board, 

D.  P.  WOODBURY,  Capi.  Eogineert. 
WiLMii«TOii,  N.  C,  February  11, 1856. 

LIGHT  FOR  8AUMIS  ROADS  AND  PORT  PEI&fiUS,  ATHENS,  GREECE. 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  office,  through  the  Department  of 
State,  that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  Department  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece 
has  given  notice  that  a  sixth  order  light  will  be  exhibited  on  and  after  the  13th 
instant,  ^March,  1856,)  from  the  tower  recently  erected  on  the  Islet  of  Psitalie, 
at  the  distance  of  two  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  entrance  to  the  Peirseus. 
"Diis  light  will  serve  for  the  Roads  of  Salamis  and  for  entering  Port  Peirseus. 
The  snmll  temporary  light  exhibited  near  the  tomb  of  Themistocles  will  be  dia- 
continued  at  tne  same  tmic. 

By  order  of  the  Lightrhouse  Board, 

TRORNTON  A.  JENKINS,  SeoraUry. 
TmCAnrtT  DiPAaTMSKT,  Orncs  Lioht-Housb  { 
IIOAKD,  W^auiiiaTnii,  Mar«h  96, 185A.  { 

OCKLOCKONBE  SHOAL,  FLORIDA— BELL  BOAT. 

A  bell  boat  has  been  placed  at  the  Ocklockonee  Shoal,  Florida,  in  3^  fathoms 
water,  the  shoal  bearing  from  it  W.  N.  W.  1^  mile  distant.  The  light-house  at 
the  mouth  of  St.  Mark's  River  bears  from  the  boat  N.  i  W.  (magnetic)  17  miles 
distant ;  the  S.  W.  cape  W.  I  N.  10  miles,  and  the  seaward  point  of  South  Shoal 
S.  W.  i  S.  10  miles  distant.  On  the  bearing  of  the  St  Mark's  Light-house  the 
depth  of  water  is  3  fathoms  or  more.  To  carry  that  depth  clear  of  the  Son^ 
Shoal  westerly,  it  will  be  well  to  run  firom  the  boat  S.  W.  by  south  southerly. 
The  boat  is  black,  and  can  be  seen  in  clear  weather  at  the  distance  of  8  miles. 
The  bell  is  sounded  by  the  action  of  the  waves. 

By  order  of  the  Light-house  Board, 

D.  LEADBBTTER,  IiMpeetor  8th  Diiiriet. 
MoBiLC,  Ala.,  February  S8, 185S. 


hit  Jcnmal  of  Insura$iee. 

BEU  BOAT  OFF  SOUTHWEST  PASS,  MISSISSIPPI  KIFR. 

A  bell  boat  has  been  anchored  off  the  entrance  of  the  Southwest  Pass,  Htam- 
sippi  River,  one  mile  outside  the  bar,  in  ten  fathoms  water.  The  boat  has  "^  S. 
W.  Pass,"  in  red  letters,  on  the  slopes  of  her  deck,  and  is  painted  in  bhurk  tad 
-white  verticle  stripes.    Her  bell  is  sounded  by  the  action  of  the  wa^es. 

The  lighthouse  at  the  Southwest  Pass  bears  from  the  boat  N.  i  W.  (magnetic;) 
the  channel  at  the  bar,  N.  N.  W. ;  the  Pilot's  Lookout  at  the  village,  N.  by  L : 
and  the  most  seaward  mud  lumps  visible,  N.  E.  by  £. 

By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 


M0BII.B9  AL4BAMA,  March  88, 1856. 


D.  LEADBBTTER,  iMpador. 


JOURNAL   OF   INSURANCE. 


CONDITIOHjOF  THE  BOSTOH  IISURAHCS  OOBIFAVIKS, 

WITH  BPBCtnO  OAPITALB,  XADX  VROM  THXia  RKTUEira  OF  DBOIMBSa  1,  18&5. 

The  following  tables  were  compiled  for  the  MenSuMf  Mqgazins  by  Jonir  L 
DiMMOCK,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the  Warren  Lisurance  Company,  Boston.  It 
exhibits,  as  will  be  seen,  the  condition  of  all  the  coB^Muues  (marine,  fire,  sad 
mixed)  with  specific  capital  in  that  city : — 

LIABIUTUBB. 


(>4>ital 


Bonowed 

mooejaod 

doablftil 


roosiTOn 


Total 


American 

Boston 

BoyUtoo 

Oochituate 

Eliot 

Fireman'a 

Franklin 

IfaDafactnrers*  ... 
Mercantile  Marine . 

Merchaata' 

NatioDal 

Keptone 

North  American.. . 
ShoeALeath.DeaL 
United  Statea.... 
Warren. 


$900,000  $8,000  00 

800,000      

800.000      

160JOOO      

200,000      

800,(00      

800,000      

400,01H)      

800,000      

600,000 
600,000 
800,000 
200,000 
100,000 
200.000 
150,000 


691  60 


126  00 


■niMid. 

$36,070  00 

26.838  67 

64.700  00 


1.294  67 
18.751  88 
86,600  00 
82.401  41 
19,800  00 
48.000  00 
89.160  10 

"iio'66 

16.000  00 
18,600  00 


$21,061  46 

80.167*70 
27.708  89 
47,961  64 
86,164  00 
21.181  47 
109,868  86 

80*191  16 

43,729  6t 

86.887  64 

88,246  49 

92S  41 

2,687  87 

4,268  86 


$369,121  U 
325,333  IT 
884367  79 
177,703  8f 
247.961  M 
387.468  57 
339,982  81 
69445S  Sf 
332,401  41 
699,491  II 
692.421  07 
424,537  14 
238.246  49 
101.032  41 
217,712  87 
172.758  M 


Total $4,600,000  $3,816  60  $443,111  18  $648,906  91    $6,495,834  54 


Watbiqgtoo. 


$200.000  16,000  00    $44.000  00      $260.000  00 

226,000    8,228  00      86.690  00      $2,022  73         266.940  72 
200,000       627  64      30,900  00        6,266  04         237,792  5S 


Total $626,000  19,866  64  $111,690  00      $8,287  76      $764,731  30 

A«gi«ga68...      6486,000  23^72  04    664.701  13    667,194  67      6,260,567  84 
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rORBIM  IBTSURAICB  C0MPAIIB8  II  KBHTUdT. 

A  bill  to  regulate  the  agencies  of  Foreign  Insurance  Companies  has  passed 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky.  The  law  goes  into  effect  on  the 
Ist  of  July,  and  provides : — 

1.  That  no  agent  of  any  company,  not  incorporated  by  the  Kentucky  Legisla- 
ture, shall  do  business  in  the  State,  after  that  day,  without  first  obtaining  a  license 
from  the  State  Auditor. 

2.  Before  such  license  can  be  obtained,  the  company  seeking  it  must  file  a  state- 
ment, verified  by  oath,  showing  that  it  has  a  capital  of  at  least  $150,000,  in  cash 
or  safe  investments,  exdusioe  of  slock  notes. 

3.  Companies  or  associations  of  foreign  nations  must  show  the  same  amount 
deposited  m  the  United  States. 

4.  The  license  is  granted  annually  in  July  or  January,  and  must  be  published 
two  successive  weeks  in  the  county  paper. 

5.  The  statement  must  show  the  condition  of  the  company  up  to  a  period  within 
mx  months  preceding  the  filing  of  the  same. 

6.  Any  person  delivering  a  policy,  or  transacting  any  business  of  insurance 
without  a  license,  after  the  1st  of  July  next,  shall  he  fined  for  each  offense  not 
less  than  f  100  nor  more  than  $300,  at  the  discretion  of  a  jury. 


POSTAL  DEPARTMENT. 


A  POSTAL  PROHIBITION  Iff  TBB  UfflTBD  STATES. 

The  following  explanation  touching  the  prohibition  of  letters  to  different  per- 
sons in  one  envelope,  is  published  in  the  Washington  Union,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  emanating  from  the  department : — 

We  had  occasion  to  state,  not  long  since,  that  it  is  a  violation  of  law  to  fnclose 
to  different  addresses  two  or  more  letters  in  a  single  envelope,  the  penalty  in  each 
case  being  $10.  This  announcement,  it  appears,  has  given  rise  to  indignant  re- 
marks on  the  part  of  some  persons  who  do  not  understand  the  reason  of  this  re- 
striction. We  have  been  shown  a  letter  from  one  gentleman,  who  says,  "  If  this 
is  a  regulation  of  the  department,  it  is  a  gross  insult  to  the  whole  nation,  except 
to  those  that  wish  to  pry  into  the  millions  of  letters  of  correspondence." 

To  correct  erroneous  impressions  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that 
the  13th  section  of  the  act  of  3d  March,  1847,  makes  it  a  penal  offense  to  deposit 
in  any  post-office,  to  be  conveyed  in  the  mail  within  the  United  States,  any  en- 
velope or  packet  containing  letters  address^  to  different  persons ;  but  under  no 
circumstances  whatever  is  a  postmaster  allowed  to  open  any  letter  not  addressed  to 
himself.  By  the  act  of  1820,  when  the  single  rates  of  postage  were  6,  10, 12 J, 
18f.  and  25  cents,  and  which  act  was  continued  in  force  until  1845,  it  will  be  re- 
collected that,  for  every  letter  composed  of  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  one  rate  was 
charged,  doable  rate  for  two  sheets,  and  so  on.  By  the  act  or  1845,  this  restric- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  sheets  was  removed,  and  "  every  letter  or  parcel  not  ex- 
ceeding half  an  ounce  in  weight "  declared  to  be  a  single  letter.  Under  this  law 
great  abases  were  practiced  by  merchants  and  others,  who,  by  uniting  together  in 
sending  their  letters,  written  on  tissue  papar,  particularly  between  citie^  and  largs 
towns,  got  their  letters  carried  for  a  mere  fraction  of  the  regular  rate.  Hence 
the  amendment  above  alluded  to  in  the  act  of  1847.  It  should  be  observed  that 
the  law  does  not  prohibit  the  sending  of  two  or  more  letters  to  the  same  address 
in  one  envelope,  nor  does  it  apply  to  letters  addressed  to  foreign  countries. 

In  this  connection,  may  we  not  venture  the  additional  remark  that,  considering 
oar  present  low  rates,  by  far  the  lowest  in  the  world,  taking  into  account  the  ex- « 
tent  of  oar  territory,  is  it  not  strange  that  there  are  so  many  persons  ready  to 
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Bcek  out  ways  of  evadinjif  the  payment  of  postage?    Thttrft  to  aot  a  doobt  bat 

that  the  Post-Officc  Department  would  not  only  support  itself,  but  would  be  able 
to  extend  its  accommodations,  if  all  the  matter  conveyed  in  the  mail  were  paid 
for,  even  at  the  present  reduced  rates. 


OF  POSTAGE  ON  LETTERS  BETWEEN  CANADA  AND  THE  VHITED  STATES. 

CANADA  POSTAGE. 

James  Campbell,  the  Postmaster-General,  has  issued,  under  date  Post-OflBce 
Department,  AVashington,  February  19, 1856,  the  following  circular  : — 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  circumstance  that  letters  inclosed  in  the 
United  States  stamped  envelopes,  or  prepaid  with  United  States  postage  stamps, 
are  received  in  tiiis  country  from  Canada  charged  by  ©ur  frontier  exchange  officers 
as  unpaid. 

This  practice  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  exchange  officers  is,  strictly 
speaking,  correct,  as  each  country  recognizes  its  own  posta^  stamps  only  in  the 
prepajment  of  letters,  and  hence  it  is  irregular  to  use  United  States  stamps  in 
the  prepayment  of  letters  from  Canada. 

But,  inasmuch  as  the  parties  addressed  feel  aggrieved  if  postage  is  demanded  oo 
t'lc  delivery  of  such  letters,  and  urge  that  the  practice  of  charging  them  as  no- 
paid  operates  as  a  hardship  upon  them,  the  postage  having  been  once  received  by 
this  department,  I  am  disposed  to  treat  for  the  future  such  letters  as  prepaid,  and 
deliver  them  as  such. 

You  will  therefore  discontinue  the  present  practice  of  charging  letters  of  this 
character  as  unpaid,  in  United  States  stamps,  and  forward  them  to  destination 
without  additional  charge.  JAMBd  casipbelu 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  COAL  TRADE  IN  NEW  TORE. 

The  following  rules  and  r^ulations  for  the  government  of  the  coal  trade  of  New 
York,  in  reference  to  the  receipt  of  cargoes,  were  reported  by  a  committee  of  tJid 
New  York  Coal  Exchange,  appointed  to  draft  the  same,  and  after  discnssioii 
unanimously  adopted  by  that  body  : — 

Artici^e  1.  Captains  of  vessels  on  their  arrival,  shall,  after  having  procured  a 
berth  and  being  ready  to  discharge,  immediately  report  themselves  to  their  cod- 
fignees — four  working  days,  from  which  time  shall  be  allowed,  for  the  delivery  of 
the  coal,  after  which  time  demurrage  shall  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  eight  doUan 
per  day. 

Art.  2.  All  cargoes  of  coal  received  by  a  consignee  shafl  be  taken  at  the  face 
of  the  bill  of  lading,  and  payment  be  full  made  accordingly,  unless  the  same  shall 
be  weighed  either  by  a  sworn  weigh-master  or  a  sworn  clerk  of  the  consigpee  io 
his  oflBce  or  alongside  the  vessel,  choice  of  which  shall  be  left  to  the  captain's  op- 
tion, provided,  however,  that  in  case  the  coal  shall  he  weighed  otherwise  than  by 
a  sworn  weigh-master,  no  recourse  shall  be  had  to  the  shipper  for  allowance,  when 
tfae  cargo  shall  fall  short  of  the  amount  specified  in  the  bill  of  lading. 

Art.  3.  An  allowance  of  one-quarter  per  cent  shall  be  made  for  wastage,  when 
the  cargo  is  weighed  on  the  dock,  and  one-half  per  cent  when  the  same  shall  be 
weighed  at  any  other  place  than  on  the  dock  where  the  vessel  is  being  discharpetl. 

Art.  4.  When  tiie  return  of  the  weight  of  the  cargo  shall  have  been  made,  if 
there  shall  be  any  deficiency  beyond  the  allowance  above  stated,  the  same  shall  be 
charged  to  the  captain  at  the  invoice  price,  and  be  deducted  from  the  whok?amounl 
of  freight,  which  shall  be  upon  what  be  delivers  only,  and  for  the  amount  so  d&- 
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dueled  the  oonsigaec  shall  furnish  the  captain  with  a  bill  and  receipt  properly  at- 
tested, for  which  purpose  every  bill  of  lading  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  blank 
certificate  of  weight  to  be  so  filled  up. 

In  case  the  cargo  shall  be  founcf,  after  having  been  weighed,  to  overrun  the 
amount  specified  in  the  bill  of  lading,  the  consignee  shall  pay  the  captain  the 
amount  of  freight  on  the  surplus,  and  credit  the  shipper  with  the  value  of  the  same 
at  the  invoice  price. 

Art.  5.  When  the  coal  is  weighed  by  a  sworn  ^'eigh-master.  the  expense  shall 
be  dividetl  equally  between  the  shipper,  captain,  and  consignee. 

Art.  6.  That  the  captain  may  have  redress  for  the  amount  of  coal  deducted  from 
his  freight,  he  must  present  the  certificate  and  receipt  to  the  shipper  and  prove 
on  oath  before  a  magistrate,  that  neither  he  or  any  other  person  has  sold,  thrown 
overboard,  lost,  or  in  any  way  destroyed  any  part  of  said  cargo,  from  the  time  he 
received  it  on  board  to  the  time  he  delivered  it  to  the  consignee — then  the  ship- 
per shall  pay  him  back  the  amount  so  deducted  from  his  freight. 

LAW  OF  LOUISIANA  RELATfV£  TO  CONTRACTS  MADE  BY  WOMEN. 

The  following  act,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana, 
repeals  all  laws  of  that  State  contrary  to  its  provisions,  and  all  laws  on  the 
same  subject  matter,  except  what  are  contained  in  the  Civil  Code  and  Code  of 
Practice : — 

AX  ACT  RELATIVB  TO  CONTRACTS  MADE  BY  WOMEN. 

Section  1.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  widows  and  unmarried  women  of  &^ 
to  bind  themselves  as  securities  or  indorsers  for  other  persons,  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  validity  as  men  who  are  of  full  age. 

Src.  2.  That  married  women  above  the  age  of  twentv-one  years  shall  have  the 
right,  with  the  consent  of  their  husbands,  by  act  passed  before  a  Notary  Public, 
to  renounce  in  favor  of  third  persons  their  matrimonial,  dotal,  paraphernal,  and 
other  rights ;  Provided,  that  the  Notary  Public,  before  receiving  the  signature  of 
any  married  woman,  shall  detail  in  the  act,  and  explain  verbally  to  said  married 
woman,  out  of  the  presence  of  her  husband,  the  nature  of  her  rights,  and  the  con- 
tract she  agrees  to. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  married  woman,  having  a  mortgage  or 
privilege  on  the  property  of  her  husband,  to  appoint  one  or  more  agents,  with 
power  in  her  behalf,  during  her  temporary  or  permanent  absence  from  the  State, 
to  intervene  in  any  contract  of  mortgage  or  sale  made  by  the  husband,  and  sign 
In  her  behalf  such  renunciation  of  said  mortgage  or  privilege  as  the  wife  herself 
might  do  if  personally  present,  and  the  said  power  may  be  either  general  or  special, 
and  may  be  executed  in  the  United  States  before  any  Jud^  or  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
or  Notanr  or  Commissioners  of  this  State,  and  in  foreign  countries,  before  any 
Consul,  V  ice-Consul,  or  Consular  or  Commercial  Agent  of  the  United  States. 

LOUISVILLE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  following  gentlemen  compose  the  government  of  the  Louisville  (Kentucky) 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  1856,  viz. : — President,  H.  D.  Newcomb ;  Vke-Presi- 
derUs,  Benjamin  J.  Adams,  J.  A.  McDowell,  and  William  B.  Reynolds ;  Secrel'iry, 
Levi  Woodbury  If  iske ;  Treasurer,  Ben  Casscday ;  Committee  cf  Arbitration,  J. 
A.  McDowell,  Thomas  Quigley,  J.  S.  Lithgow,  Warren  Mitchell,  and  R.  H. 
Jones ;  Committee  of  Appeals,  Benj.  J.  Adams,  Wm.  B.  Reynolds,  T.  J,  Martin, 
T.  Y.  Brent,  A.  D.  Hunt,  A.  Rawson,  and  P.  B.  Atwood- 

CHICAQO  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trade  held  at  the  Tremont  House,  Chicago,  on 
the  7th  of  March,  1856,  the  following  oflBcers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : — 
C.  n.  Walker,  President;  G.  C.  Morton,  Vice-President;  W.  W.  Mitchell,  Seo 
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retary;  J.  S.  Ramsey,  D.  R.  Holt,  James  E.  Dalliba,  James  Peck,  Wm.  Blair, 
E.  Hempsted,  John  P.  Chapin,  George  Armur,  S.  B.  Pomeroy,  and  L.  P.  Bil- 
liard, Directors;  W.  T.  Mather,  R.  C.  Bristol,  G.  H.  Buell,  T.  Jones,  and  M.  C. 
Stearns,  Committee  of  Reference ;  0.  Wheeler,  G.  W.  Roands,  Isaac  Sherwood, 
B.  S.  Shepard,  B.  W.  Thomas,  J.  M.  Sommers,  and  R  S.  King,  Standing  Com- 
mittee. 

CLEVELAND  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD  FOR  1856. 

J.  L.  Weatherly,  President;  Arthur  Hughes,  Vice-President;  H.  B.  Tuttlc, 
Secretary;  R.  T.  Lyon,  Treasurer;  Philo  Chamberlin,  H.  B.  Tattle,  S.  F.  Les- 
ter, C.  Hickox,  N.  C.  Winslow,  P.  Anderson,  and  Levi  Rawson,  Directors ;  M. 
B.  Scott,  John  Carlisle,  and  A.  J.  Holt,  Committee  of  Arbitration. 


DUTY  ON  WINE  IN  BOTTLES. 

IMPORTANT   DECISION   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

Where  wine  has  been  purchased  separate  from  the  bottles  in  the  foreign  markets, 
a  distinction  has  been  made  in  the  levy  of  duty,  30  per  cent  having  b^n  charged 
upon  the  bottles,  and  40  upon  the  wine.  The  department  has  now  instructed  the 
collectors  that  the  duty  of  40  per  cent  is  to  be  asse^ed  upon  both  wine  and  bottles. 

Heretofore,  when  goods  bought  in  foreign  markets  have  depreciated  before 
shipment,  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  importers  to  make  oaUi  of  the  decline 
in  value  between  time  of  purchase  and  time  of  shipment ;  and  duty  has  been  as- 
sessed upon  the  value  at  time  of  shipment.  Now  duty  is  to  be  taken  upon  the  in- 
voice values.  Heretofore  freight  to  a  port  of  shipment  has  been  subjected  to 
duty ;  hereafter  it  is  not  to  be  charged,  provided  it  shall  appear  satisfactorily  to 
the  collector,  that  the  goods  were  intended  for  shipment  to  this  country. 
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THE  RAILROADS  OF  WISCONSIN. 
The  annexed  table  exhibits  the  length  of  each  railway  in  Wisconsin  when  com- 
pleted, the  distance  already  completed,  and  the  number  of  miles  in  process  of  con- 
struction : — 

Length  when  Ff ntihed       fn  proceM  of 

Rail  ways.                                                   eompleted.  portioD.      ooutrveitoft. 

Milwaukie  and  Mississippi 200  108                97 

La  Cross  aud  Milwaukie 96  65                40 

FcindduLae 60  80                20 

Milwaukie  and  Watertown 44  44 

Racine  and  Beloit 80  40                40 

Wisconsin  and  Lake  Shore 40  <0 

Kenosha 80  80 

Wi-tcoosiQ  Central 80  10                SO 

Mineral  Point 80  . .                 80 

South  Wisconsin 60  60 

Beloit  and  Madison 46  80                16 

ToUL 696  488  268 

Other  roads  are  to  be  built  in  Wisconsin,  especially  one  from  Hadson,  on  or 
near  the  Mississippi  River,  to  Lake  Superior ;  one  to  extend  from  the  terminatioii 
of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Road  to  Lake  Superior— one  branch  at  Marquette  and  one 
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at  Ontonago ;  the  former  tlie  center  of  tbe  iron  district,  and  the  latter  of  the 
copper  region.  While  this  kind  of  enterprise  has  been  stagnant  in  the  older 
States,  it  is  just  waking  into  activity  in  Wisconsin,  where  it  is  stimulated  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  State  in  population,  and  ahnost  equally  by  the  growth  of 
Minnesota,  lying  to  the  west  of  her. 

MASSACHUSETTS  RAILBUAD8  IH  1866. 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  Lovett,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  an  official  copy  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Railroad 
Corporations  in  that  State  for  the  year  1855,  together  with  an  abstract  of  said 
returns ;  also,  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  same  compiled  by  David  M.  Balfour, 
Esq.  Heretofore,  we  have  published  the  compilations  of  that  gentleman  entire, 
but  in  this  instance,  in  consequence  of  the  crowded  state  of  our  pages,  we  have 
condensed  from  the  returns  the  aggregate  operations  of  the  several  roads.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Balfour's  statement  it  appears  that  there  are  in  Massachusetts  43 
roads  and  branches ;  the  length  of  the  main  lines  is  1,237  miles ;  branches,  106  ; 
length  of  double  and  side  tracks,  431  miles ;  showing  a  total  of  1,774  miles,  in- 
cluding main  lines,  branches,  and  side  tracks.  We  give  the  several  items  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Capital  of  48  roads  paid  in |60,4 1 6.1 82 

Co«t  of  Bame 69.094,890 

Debt  of  the  corporations 22,698,406 

Receipts  from  passengers 4,61 5,946 

Receipts  from  mercbaiidise 8,905,988 

Receipts  from  mails,  rents,  Ac. 451,609 

ToUl  receipts 9,098,4 92 

Expenses  of  road  bed. 1,870,612 

Expenses  of  motive  power 886,400 

Expenses,  miscellaneous 8,402,518 

ToUl  expenses 5,662.820 

Gross  earnings. 10.100,914 

Ket  earnings 8.266,487 

Dividends  paid 1,589,098 

Number  of  miles  run  by  passenger  trains 8,1 16.401 

Komber  of  miles  run  by  freight  trains. 2,041,834 

Number  of  miles  run  by  other  trains 228,181 

Total  of  all  trains  during  the  year 5,385,416 

Number  of  passengers  carried  in  the  cars 11,889,850 

Number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile. 185.160,121 

Number  of  tons  of  merchandise  carried  in  the  cars 8,062,251 

Number  of  tons  of  merchandise  carried  one  mile 108.676,168 

Weight  in  tons  of  passenger  trains  (not  including  passengers)  hauled 

one  mile 116,689,219 

Weight  in  tons  of  freight  trains  (not  including  merchandise)  hauled  one 

mile. 165.260,746 

Total  number  of  tons  (not  including  passengers)  hauled  one  mile 885,626,127 

According  to  Mr.  Balfour's  estimate  the  total  receipts  per  mile  run  was  $1  69, 
and  the  total  expenses  per  mile  run  $1  05,  showing  an  average  net  income  of  64 
cents  per  mile  run.  The  casualties  reported  were  121,  73  of  which  were  fataL 
The  average  speed  of  passenger  trains,  adopted  per  hour,  is  nearly  25  miles,  and 
freight  trains  a  little  over  13  miles.  The  table  appended  to  the  official  reports  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  shows  the  aggregate  length  of  all  the  roads 
to  be  1,854  miles,  including,  of  coarse,  the  branches  and  side  tracks ;  while  Mr« 
Balfour,  in  his  table,  gives  1,774  miles  as  the  length  of  the  same. 
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STEAMSHIPS  BETW£Eff  THE  DSITED  STATES  AID  BUSOPB. 

We  give  below  a  table  of  the  several  ocean  steam  lines  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe : — 

LIYKBrOOL  AND  NEW  TOUU 

Names.                                  aaas.  To&Baffr 

Collins  line Atlantic Paddle-wheel 8.000 

Baltic Paddle- whcfl 8.000 

Adriatic Paddle-wheel 4.200 

Ericsson Paddle-wheel 1,800 

Oanard  line Persia Paddle-wheel S.600 

Africa. Paddle-wheel 2,250 

Asia Paddle-wheel 2.260 

Europa Paddle-wheel 2,2d0 

LirSBPOOL   AND   BOSTON. 

Canard  line America Paddle-wheel 1,S00 

Arabia Paddle-wheel 2,260 

Canada Paddle-wheel 1.800 

Niagara Paddle-wheel 2^ 

GLASGOW  AND  NBW  TOES. 

Scotch  line Edinburgh Screw 2,500 

New  York Screw 2,160 

Glasgow Screw 1,»«2 

LONDON,  COBK,  AND  NBW  TOBK. 

Cork  line Minna Screw... 1,800 

Breuda Screw 1,»00 

NXW  TOBK  AND   HATBIC 

Oonard  line ^Ina Screw 8,000 

Jura Screw 8,000 

Emeu Screw fJOOO 

Lebanon .....Screw 2,000 

Cambria Paddle^  wheel 1,800 

French  line. Alma Screw 1.600 

Barcelona Screw 1,600 

Sebaatopol .Screw 1.600 

OldHavreline Arago Paddle-wheel 2,700 

Fulton Paddle-wheel 1600 

Union Paddle-wheel 2,000 

ANTWEBP,  80UTHAMFT0N,  AND  NEW  TOBK. 

Belgian  line Belgiqne Screw 2J{90 

Constitution  ......... .Screw 2,600 

Leopold  L Screw 2.600 

Doc  de  Brabant Screw 2.600 

Congress Screw 2,600 

NEW  TOBK,  80I7THAMPTON,  AND   BBBMEN. 

Bremen  line Washington Paddle-wheel 2.000 

Hermaon Paddle-wheel 2,000 

UTEBPOOL   AND   PHILADELPHIA. 

niladelphia  line City  of  Baltimore  ....Screw 2,867 

City  of  Washington...  Screw 2.8S0 

City  of  Jl^chester  . .  .Screw r 2,101 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  line  has  been  established  between  PortlaDd  and 
Liverpool,  in  which  the  Sarah  Sands  and  Canadian  run. 
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The  disasters  to  ocean  steamships  may  likewise  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

PreeideDt ^ Never  heard  of. 

ColumbU • All  hands  saved. 

Humboldt «. . .  .All  bauds  saved. 

C'lij  of  Ola^ow Never  heard  of. 

City  of  Philiulelpbia All  bauds  saved. 

Fraoklin All  hands  saved. 

Arctic A  few  only  saved. 

Pacific Not  heard  of. 

COST  OF  RAILROAD  MANA6EMEIIT. 

The  following  facts  regarding  eight  of  the  principal  railroads  in  Massachusetts 
were,  according  to  the  Boston  Post,  developed  by  Ibe  reports  made  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  that  State : — 

1.  The  cost  of  passenger  transportation  is  1.062  cents  per  passenger  per  mile. 

2.  The  cost  of  merchandise  transportation  is  3.095  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

3.  In  passenger  transportation  $41.98  per  cent  of  the  receipts  thereft'om  are 
absorbed  in  expenses. 

4.  In  merchandise  transportation  $89.52  per  cent  of  the  receipts  therefrom  are 
absorbed  in  expenses. 

6.  The  expense  of  railroads  are  almost  invariably  determined  by  the  weight 
carried  over  the  rails.  For  instance :  the  Eastern  Road,  upon  which  passenger 
traffic  predominates,  is  operated  at  an  expense  of  $3,670  per  mile  of  the  length  of 
the  rofiwl ;  whilst  the  Lowell,  upon  which  merchandise  predominates,  is  operated 
at  an  expense  of  $12,478. 

6.  The  cost  of  renewals  of  iron  upon  railroads  is  an  infallible  index  of  the 
magnitude  of  expenses.  For  the  preceding  reasons,  the  cost  of  that  item  on  the 
Eastern  Road  is  but  $390  per  mile  of  the  length  of  the  road,  while  upon  the 
Western  it  is  $1,399. 

7.  Of  the  expenses  of  railroads,  30  per  cent  are  absorbed  in  maintenance  of 
way,  or  rood  bed ;  20  per  cent  in  fuel  and  oil ;  20  per  cent  in  repaira  of  engines, 
tenders,  and  cars ;  10  per  cent  in  special  freight  expenses ;  and  the  remainder  in 
passenger,  incidental,  and  miscellaneous  expenses. 

8.  The  weight  of  the  engines,  tenders,  and  cars  upon  passenger  trains  is  nine- 
fold greater  tktn  the  weight  of  the  passengers. 

9.  The  weight  of  the  engines,  tenders,  and  cars  upon  freight  trains  is  scarcely 
one-fold  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  merchandise. 

10.  For  cheapness,  railroads  cannot  compete  with  canals  in  transportation  of 
heavy  descriptions  of  merchandise.  The  cost  of  carrying  merchandise  upon  the 
Erie  Canal  ranges  fi-om  two  to  sixteen  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  while  upon  sixteen 
of  the  principal  railways  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  the  cost  of  carrjdng 
merchaiidise  ranges  from  thirteen  to  sixty-five  mills  per  mile. 


ENGLISH  AJVD  FRENCH  RAILROADS  II  1854  AND  1866. 
The  comparative  receipts  of  the  French  and  English  railways,  for  the  last  two 
years,  have  been  as  follows : — 

/  BaiTIBH.  \  #— —— FEINCH. -^ 

Fraocs.  DoUari.  Francs.  DuUwt. 

1864 464,000,000        87.000.000  191.000,000        86.812,600 

1865 500,000,000        94.876,000  262,000,000        46,875.000 

locrease 42,000,000  7,875,000  61,000,000        11,062,600 

The  result  manifests  great  activity  in  the  internal  trade  of  both  countries.  That 
of  France  is  now  nearly  one-half  that  of  Great  Britain.  War  has  not  at  least 
diecked  the  traffic,  although  it  may,  if  government  servioe  is  charged  in  the  ao- 
ooonta,  have  enhanced  the  figures. 
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THE  BRITISH  SYSTEM  OF  EAIEOADSs 

COMPARED   WITH   THE   FRENCH,   GERMAN,   AND   AJfERICAK. 

The  following  paper,  originally  translated  for  the  Evening  Post  from  the  Aiigs- 
burg  Allgemeine  Zielungy  of  March  29, 1856,  will,  at  a  time  when  the  subject  of 
railroad  management  is  attracting  more  than  ordinary  attention,  interest  many 
readers  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine,  We  have  received  an  able  article  from  a 
valued  correspondent  on  *'  Railroad  Management  in  tiie  United  States,"  which 
will  appear  in  our  number  for  June  ; — 

It  is  shown  that  English  railroad  stocks  yield  about  2  per  cent  on  the  invested 
capital.  Only  two  very  short  lines  bring  over  7  per  cent  In  France,  the  North- 
ern and  Eastern  Railroad  yielded  in  the  year  1855, 15  per  cent ;  the  Lyons,  and 
the  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  railroads  16  per  cent ;  the  Orleans  Line  I5i  per 
cent ;  the  Western  Railroad  15  per  cent.  The  entire  length  of  the  French  rul- 
roads  is  2,880  English  miles.  They  cost  £58,000,000,  and  their  gross  income  last 
year  amounted  to  about  £9,848,000,  about  14  per  cent  of  which  was  clear  gain. 

If  we  compare  the  six  principal  railroad  lines  of  France  with  the  six  prin- 
cipal railroad  lines  of  England — namely,  the  London,  the  Northwest,  the  Great 
Western,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Midland,  the  Lancashire  and  Yoricshire,  and 
the  Northeastern — we  sec  that  their  length  is  2,6G0  miles,  built  at  a  cost  of 
£122,000,000,  consequently  more  than  the  douUe  cost  of  the  French  lines,  though 
they  are  only  two  hundred  miles  longer.  The  gross  receipts  are  nearly  the  same, 
namely,  £9,785,000.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  capital  invested  in  English  rail- 
road stocks  brings  only  3f  per  cent.  The  capital  invested  in  English  railways 
is  estimated  to  be  £300,000,000,  in  France  £100,000,000,  m  the  United  States 
£150,000,000. 

Even  in  the  United  States,  where,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1855,  there  were 
about  23,384  miles  of  railroad,  the  receipts  have  diminished.  The  gross  receipts 
during  the  past  year  of  the  3,216  miles  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which  cost 
$125,250,000,  were  only  320,843,385.  Though  they  yield  nearly  7  per  cent, 
ittey  are  considered  a  bad  investment  in  a  State  where  capitalists  can  get  &r 
higher  intei^t  for  their  money. 

In  Germany  and  Austria  are  numerous  railroads  which  yield  over  10  per  cent 
Among  them  are  the  Cologne  and  Minden,  the  Leipzig,  Magdeburg,  the  Ferdi- 
nand, Northern  Line,  and  several  others.  Still  more  numerous  are  tJie  railroads 
which  yield  6,  7,  8,  or  10  per  cent. 

These  results  show  that  the  English  railroads  yield  the  smallest,  and  the  Frendi 
the  largest  per  centage  on  the  capital  invested.  We  may,  as  a  general  rule, 
say  that  English  lines  of  railroad  are  too  expensively  constructed  ;  still,  it  is 
not  always  so.  The  Belfast  Line  cost  £13,839  a  mile,  and  the  London  and  Black- 
wall  £283,818.  The  principal  railroad  lines  in  England  cost  between  £30,000 
and  £31,000  a  mile,  in  France  they  constructed  54  miles  of  road  for  the  same 
money  that  in  England  was  expended  on  40  miles,  and  in  England  54  miles  ykld 
only  as  much  as  42  miles  in  France. 

This  hopeless  condition  of  the  British  railroads  induced  a  reaction  in  the  past 
month.  In  England  railroad  profits  have  been  diminished  by  too  great  a  rival- 
ry. The  parallel  lines  have  tried  to  ruin  each  other,  and  for  the  most  part  th^ 
have  succeeded.  A  company,  consequently,  has  been  formed  for  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  British  railways.  The  different  companies  have  united  their  in- 
terests and  will  wage  no  more  war  with  each  other.  As  it  is  they  will  find 
ways  enough  to  rob  the  public.  Even  in  England  traveling  by  railroad  is  hy 
no  means  cheap.  The  first  ckss  of  the  English  and  French  lines  can  scarcely 
be  compared,  as  to  comfort  and  luxury,  to  our  second  class.  The  luxury  of  oar 
first-class  carriages,  as  on  the  Aix-la-Chapelle  Line  in  Bavaria,  and  on  some  of  the 
Prussian  railroads,  is  not  to  be  found  m  Endand  or  France,  and  still  less  in 
Belgium,  where  the  second  class  is  scarcely  to  be  compared  with  our  third. 

Railroad  traveling  in  England  is  nearly  three  times  as  dear  as  on  the  cootineni 
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Season  tickets  in  England  are  issued  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  company  issoes  season 
tickets  to  persons  for  a  certain  distance,  on  which  they  may  make  two  trips  a  day. 
These  tickets  are  mostly  taken  up  by  persons  who  have  business  in  the  large  cities, 
London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester.  They  leave  their  homes  early  in  the  morning, 
and  return  after  business  hours.  It  would  take  nearly  twice  as  much  time  if  they 
lived  in  some  remote  part  of  London  to  go  to  their  business-place,  and  they  would 
even  spend  more  money  in  omnibusses,  etc.  They  prefer  to  live  a  few  miles  out 
of  the  city  near  a  railroad.  We  are  therefore  not  surprised  to  see  that,  in  the 
year  1854,  no  less  than  11,000,000  persons  arrived  at  the  several  raih'oad  depots 
in  London ;  36,000  season  tickets  would  be  enough  to  make  up  this  number. 

The  small  profits  of  the  English  railroads  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  low  fares 
for  passengers  or  freight.  There  are  other  more  important  causes.  The  best  fruits 
are  eaten  up  by  the  so-called  railway  locusts.  In  this  class  of  insects  are  to  be 
reckoned,  first,  the  directors,  then  the  members  of  Parliament,  the  engineer,  the 
gamblers  in  stocks,  and,  in  general,  the  whole  bodv  of  honorable  sharpers.  The 
directors  gamble  in  stocks  on  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  and  in  their  hands  are  all 
the  interest  of  the  line.  Is  it  astonishing  that  they  make  money  and  sometimes 
lose  it,  or  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  railroad  securities  are  at  such  a  discount  in 
England  ?  Says  the  Economitt  in  one  of  its  late  numbers : — **  To  gain  money 
man  may  risk  life  and  honor ;  but  he  who  has  railways  to  mana^  can  make  a  for- 
tune at  the  expense  of  shareholders  without  risking  either.  It  has  happened  that 
directors  have  fraudulently  appropriated  sums  uke  £80,000  to  buy  their  own 
shares,  or  have  appropriated  large  sums  of  money,  and  accounted  for  it  under  the 
head  of  "  sundries." 

In  the  year  1845  the  railroads  yielded  from  8  to  10  per  cent.  These  profits 
gradually  fell  from  10  to  5,  from  8  to  4,  from  9  to  3f  per  cent  on  the  capital  in- 
vested, in  spite  of  the  increase  of  freight  and  passengers.  This  is  owing  to  the 
secondiary  railway  lines.  These  lines  were  generally  so  constructed  as  to  be  of 
use  to  the  two  principal  lines.  They  were  advertised  for  sale,  and  as  each  of  the 
principal  lines  wished  to  acquire  them,  enormous  sums  were  ofifered  and  paid  for 
them.  Of  course,  the  profits  of  the  principal  line  were  thereby  proportionately 
diminished.  But  great  swindles  were  effected  in  the  matter  of  dividends.  Ex- 
penses which  should  have  been  paid  from  the  profits,  were  paid  out  of  the  capital. 
The  amount  so  abstracted  was  not  replaced,  and  purchases  were  made  at  long  pe- 
riods to  avoid  payment.  This,  naturally  enough,  gave  higher,  although  imaginary 
dividends ;  the  shares  were  coming  up ;  the  directors  sold  their  shares  and  pocket- 
ed the  gains.  The  only  persons  taken  in  were  the  simple  shareholders,  who  be- 
lieved in  high  dividends.  Large  sums  were  paid  to  landowners  as  indemnity  for 
expropriation. 

in  this  way  the  companies  had  to  pay  from  £4,000  to  £8,000  a  mile  for  land. 
In  one  case  £120,000  was  paid  for  a  tract  of  land  which  was  only  valued  at 
£5,000.  A  landowner  once  demanded  £80,000  for  his  land,  but  finding  rivals  in 
the  business,  he  ceded  it  for  £80.  The  engineers  were  in  many  cases  in  the  pay 
of  these  interested  landowners.  Even  among  members  of  Parliament  these  rail- 
way locusts  were  to  be  found.  To  have  influence  in  the  House  ot  Commons,  the 
companies  elected  members  of  Parliament  as  directors,  and  there  are  now  no  less 
than  81  directors  members  of  Parliament.  A  goodly  share  of  the  profits  is  made 
way  with  by  lawyers  and  attorneys.  We  know  a  case  where  six  of  those  locusts 
divided  among  themselves  £57,000  ;  and  lately  it  was  shown  that  a  company  had 
paid  the  sum  of  £480,000  for  court  and  Parliament  fees  in  the  space  of  nine 
years.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fees  of  witnesses  before  Parliament 
are  six  guineas  a  day. 

But  the  real  root  of  all  these  evils  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  the 
shareholders  are  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  directors.  These  latter  are  gen- 
erally good  speech  makers,  and  are  seldom  opposed  by  the  shareholders,  ibr  ob- 
vious reasons.  Such  are  some  of  the  ways  ol  fortune  in  England.  In  America 
the  same  evils,  to  some  extent,  are  to  be  lound  ;  but  tlie  Americans  are  less  timid, 
and  they  are  very  energetic  in  remedying  abuses.  England  is  now  checkered  with 
railways,  but  the  English  have  paid  dearly  for  the  experiments,  by  which  the  two 
continents  have  profited. 
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ECONOMY  OR  WASTE  IN  THE  CULTURE  OP  COTT05. 

In  the  Cincinnati  Railroad  Record  we  find  the  following  interesting  article 
upon  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  The  object  of  the  article  is  to  show  that  the 
revenue  from  the  cotton  trade  might  be  vastly  increased.  To  prove  this,  he  con- 
siders— 

1.  The  amount  of  the  refuse  of  the  cotton  crop.  As  near  as  can  be  ascertained, 
about  6,000,000  acres  of  land  are  planted  with  cotton ;  the  average  product  of 
this  land  is  a  little  over  300  pounds  to  the  acre  baled  cotton,  making,  accordiog 
to  the  author  of"  Cotton  is  King,"  in  1853,  a  total  production  of  1,<;00,0(10.C<M) 
pounds  of  baled  cotton.  Now,  one  pound  only  of  baled  is  obtained  fn:.m  3J  lbs. 
of  the  rough  product.  "\Ve  have,  then,  the  lollowing  statement  of  the  cotton 
product  of  the  country  in  1853  : — 

Total  product  of  the  field 5,888,000,000 

Total  baled  cotton 1,600.000.000 

Refuse,  thrown  to  waste S,*? 88,000,000 

This,  then,  develops  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  refuse  of  the  cotton  crop  is.  io 
weight,  2i  times  as  great  as  the  present  available  product  of  the  cotton  cnltarc. 
If  cotton  is  king  now,  when  only  30  per  cent  of  the  fruit  of  the  cotton-plant  w 
made  available,  what  will  be  the  importance  of  this  great  staple  when  the  plarta- 
tion  shall  yield  100  per  cent  of  valuable  and  available  product  ? 

2.  The  uses  to  which  the  refuse  of  the  cotton  crop  may  be  applied.  The  refoK 
of  the  cotton  crop  consists  of  the  see<l  and  a  residue  of  fiber  still  adhering  to  it 
in  the  ratio  of  about  40  per  cent  of  fiber  and  CO  per  cent  of  seed. 

The  FiriER.  The  fiber  immediately  covering  the  seed  is  worthless  to  the  spin- 
ner, but  may,  nevertheless,  be  made  available  in  the  arts  for  just  such  pur]K«s  as 
the  worn  out  fabrics  of  the  mniiufacturcr  are  now  emnloyed,  and  will  supply  a 
commercial  want  that  has  long  been  felt,  and  for  which  ingenuity,  misdirected, 
has  long  sought.  This  worthless  fiber,  subjected  to  proper  preparation,  will  fui^ 
Dish  a  valuable  supply  of  material  for  paper  making.  Assoming  the  value  of  tbia 
to  be  the  same  as  the  cheapest  rags  in  the  market,  and  we  have — 

Total  refuse Ibe.         8.788,000,000 

Fiber  40  per  cent 1,493,200,000 

Valueat  1  percent $14,982,000 

Now,  allowing  20  per  cent  for  wastage  in  manufacture,  the  usual  allowance  of 
paper  makers,  and  the  quantity  of  paper  made  annually  from  this  refuse,  would  be 
as  follows : — 

Fiber Ibe .         1  y493.200.000 

Waste,  20  per  cent 298,640.000 

Paper Iba.         1,194,580,000 

Estimating  this  as  common  wrapping  paper,  at  the  average  price  of  wrapping 
paper  per  pound,  and  we  have — 

1,194.660,000  Iba.  paper,  at  5  ceuU ...         $59,728,000 

And  when  it  is  considered  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  this  material  is  suitable 
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for  the  mannfacture  of  fine  printing  paper,  wbrth  from  11  to  14  cents  per  lb.,  thk 
will  be  toand  to  be  a  low  estimate. 

A  lar^  portion  of  the  profit  of  this  manufacture  would  accrue  to  the  cottoa- 
growiui^  States,  as  the  labor  necessary  to  be  bestowed  on  paper  making  is  com- 
paratively little. 

To  paper  maimers  and  those  connected  with  the  press,  who  know  the  commerciai 
want  ul'  such  a  material,  we  need  say  nothing  of  the  value  of  such  a  supply  at  lbs 
present  moment  The  most  careless  observer  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  import- 
ant bearing  which  such  a  saving  annually  would  have  on  this  portion  of  Qur  agri- 
enltural,  manufacturing,  and  publishing  mterests. 

1'hb  Seed.  The  seed  of  the  cotton-plant  is  in  itself  by  no  means  a  wortfalen 
material.  Like  flax  and  other  seeds,  it  contains  a  large  percentage  of  oily  matter^ 
which  can  be  extracted  and  applied  to  useful  purposes.  Kecent  experiments  have 
shown  that  cotton-seed  oil  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  for  both  illuminating  and 
lubricating  purposes.  In  these  respects  it  ranks  equal  to  the  best  sperm  oil,  bat 
in  our  calculations  of  its  value  we  shall  put  it  as  equal  only  to  the  cheapest  greMt 
in  the  New  York  market  * 

Cotton-seed,  when  compressed,  yields  30  per  cent  of  oil  and  70  per  cent  of 
oil-cake.  Assuming  the  same  data  as  before,  the  yield  of  oil  would  then  be  as 
follows  : — 

ToUl  refu«*e  of  crop lbs.  8.78«.000,0<M) 

Clean  seed,  60  per  cent 2,239.800,000 

Oil,  80  per  cent  of  last  amount 67 1,940,000 

Oilcake,  70  per  cent 1,667,860,000 

The  writer  then  introduces  some  calculations,  showing  the  use  of  the  oil,  cotton- 
seed as  material  for  caudles,  or  oil-cake,  and  the  article  concludes  as  follows : — 

Conclusions.  It  would  seem,  then,  from  the  considerations  already  mentioned, 
that  we  annually  waste  3,733,000,000  lbs.  of  valuable  vegetable  products,  the 
value  of  which  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : — 

Sapcr 169,728.000 
il  67.194,000 

Oil  cake 7.889,800 


$184,761,800 


Allowing  one-half  for  manufacturing,  and  there  would  still  remain  a  clear  gala 
to  the  country,  a3  profits  aud  for  cost  of  material,  867,380,650,  over  50  per  cenl 
»f  tlie  present  value  of  the  cotton  crop. 


PORK  PACKIIHG  IN  CINCIiVlVATI. 

The  following  table,  derived  from  the  generally  reliable  statements  of  tiie  Cin- 
sinnati  Price  Current,  exhibits  tlie  progress  of  pork  packing  at  that  point  for 
the  twenty-four  years  last  past : — 

NUMBER   OF   HOGS   PACKED   AT   CINOIMHATI   SINCE  1832. 


Yeire. 

1833.. 

1834.. 

1835., 

1886.. 

1837  . 

18S8.. 

18:S9.. 

1810.. 


No. 

86.000 
1 23,000 
It)  2.000 
l-iS.OOO 
108,000 
182,000 
190,000 

95,000 


Yews. 
1841.. 
1842.. 
1843.. 
1844.. 
1845.. 
1846.. 
1847.. 
1848.. 


No. 

160,000 
220,000 
25(»,00O 
240,000 
196,000 
805.000 
260.000 
475,000 


Yean. 

1849., 
I860., 
1851.. 
1852  . 
1858.. 
1854.. 
1866.. 
1856.. 


Vo. 
410,000 
998,000 
884,000 
862,000 
861,000 
421,000 
866,786 
406^96 
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AMERICAN  TOBACCO  Iff  £DROPB. 

Tobacco  stands  next  to  cotton,  in  quantity  and  valne,  of  our  agricoltnnl  ex- 
ports to  foreign  countries,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  leading  staple,  the 
heaviest  article  in  the  whole  list  of  domestic  exports  of  the  United  States,  aod 
were  it  not  for  the  enormous  duties  and  restrictions  imposed  by  the  leading  goT- 
emments  of  Europe,  the  amount  would  be  largely  increased.  The  official  Talue  of 
tobacco  exported  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1855,  amounted  to  $14,727.46?. 
EflPorts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  since  1829,  to  effect  a  change  in  thea 
restrictions  more  favorable  to  the  tobacco  interests  of  this  country,  bat  without 
success,  on  the  part  of  our  government 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Ilouse  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  17th  of 
April,  1856,  the  Secretary  of  State,  communicated  to  that  body  the  subjoioed 
statement  respecting  the  tariff  of  duties,  restrictions,  prohibitions,  and  custom- 
house regulations,  applicable  to  American  tobacco,  in  the  principal  commercial 
countries  of  Europe,  prepared  by  Edmund  Flagg,  Elsq.,  Superintendent  of  the 
Statistical  Office  of  the  State  Department  at  Washington.  The  tobacco  inta^ 
ests  of  the  United  States  having  been  treated  of  in  detail  in  connection  with 
those  of  other  staples  in  the  report  on  the  commerbial  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  all  foreign  nations,  (now  in  course  of  printing,)  Mr.  Flagg  submits 
at  this  time  a  brief  and  condensed  statement,  which  shows  at  a  glance  the  coih 
dition  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  in  several  European  States.  The  following  is  the 
official  report  as  presented  to  Congress : — 

STATEMENT  RESPECTING  THE  TARIFF  DUTIES,  RESTRICTIONS,  PROBIBmONS,  AKD 
CUSTOM-HOUSE  REGULATIONS  APPLICABLE  TO  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  IN  THE  PUX- 
CIPAL   COMMERCIAL   COUNTRIES   OF   EUROPE. 

Bremen.  (Tariff  duties  two-thirds  of  1  per  cent)  Import  duty  is  levied  at 
the  rate  given  in  the  invoice  value,  with  the  addition  of  freight  and  insuraoce 
charges.  All  foreign  vessels,  American  excepted,  must  be  entered  at  this  port 
by  a  licensed  ship-broker — the  exception  in  favor  of  American  vessels  having  been 
conceded  by  the  Bremen  Senate  in  1852. 

Great  Britain.  (72  cents  per  lb.  and  5  per  cent  additional.)  Tobacco,  sndf^ 
and  cigars  are  prohibited  to  be  imijortcd  into  Great  Britain,  unless  in  vessels  of 
not  less  than  120  tons  burden,  and  into  ports  approved  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs.  These  ports  are  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Hull,  Lancaster,  Cowes, 
Falmouth,  Whitehaven,  Plymouth,  Newcastle,  Southampton,  Preston,  and  Swio- 
sea,  in  England  ;  Aberdeen,  Leith,  and  Greenock,  in  Scotland  ;  and  Dublin,  Bel- 
fast, Galway,  Limerick,  Londonderry,  Newry,  Sligo,  Waterford,  Wexford,  aod 
Drogheda,  in  Ireland.    Duties  alike  from  all  countries  and  in  all  bottoms. 

Belgium.  ($1  86  per  221  lbs.)  In  the  direct  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Belgium,  the  vessels  of  both  nations  arc  equalized  by  treaty.  In  the  indirect 
or  triangular  tnide,  there  are  discriminations,  though  frequently  suspended  by 
Belgium. 

Sardinia.  (Government  monopoly.)  The  annual  revenue  cannot  be  ciIgq- 
lated,  as  the  Italian  States  are  grouped  in  official  returns  of  conmierce. 

Austria.  (Government  monopoly.)  When  imported  by  permissioo  of  the 
government,  the  duty  is  ^  85  per  110  lbs.,  besides  97  cents  per  lb.  for  a  license 
to  import. 

Sweden.  (5  5-6  cents  per  lb.)  The  duty  is  over  100  per  cent,  and  importa- 
tions from  the  United  States  arc  diminishing  annually. 

Norway.  (4^  cents  per  lb.)  Owing  to  a  difference  in  the  weights  and  iiiei»- 
juei  in  use  in  Norway,  the  duty  is  about  33.3  per  cent  less  than  in  Sweden. 

PoBTUQAL.     (Government  monopoly.)    The  raw  article  for  the  factories  of  the 
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government  is  derived  chiefly  from  Bhteil,  abont  500|000  lbs.  per  annum  being 
received  from  the  United  States, 

France.  (Govcmraent  raonopoly.)  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  June  24, 
1822,  American  produce,  if  imported  direct  to  France  in  United  States  bot- 
toms, is  admitted  on  the  payment  of  the  same  duties  as  apply  to  similar  im- 
portations from  countries  out  of  Europe,  in  French  vessels.  The  origin  of  the 
merchandise  must,  however,  be  duly  authenticated  and  certified  by  the  collector 
of  the  port  of  exportation  and  by  the  French  consul.  American  tobacco  is  pur- 
chased by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Regie  for  the  government  factories,  and  is 
admitted  either  in  French  or  American  vessels  free  of  duty.  In  foreign  vessels, 
the  duty  is  $L  86  per  100  kilogrammes  (221  lbs.)  The  monopoly  was  established 
in  1810  by  imperial  decree. 

Holland.  (28  cents  per  221  lbs.)  If  imported  direct  from  the  United  States, 
admitted  on  the  same  terms,  whether  in  American  or  national  vessels. 

Spain.  (Government  monopoly.)  Admitted  at  the  port  of  Malaga  in  Amer- 
ican vessels  at  a  duty  of  20  cents,  and  in  Spanish  at  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  lb. 
The  privilege  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  in  Spain  is  rented  to  individuals,  and  yields 
a  revenue  of  about  $4,000,000  per  annum. 

STATEMENT  EXHIBITING  THE  QUANTITIES  OF  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  EXPORTED  FROM 
THE  UNITED  STATES  INTO  THE  COUNTRIES  DESIGNATED;  TOGETHER  WITH  THl 
AMOUNT   OF   DUTIES   PAID   THEREON    DURING    THE    COMMERCIAL    YEAR    1855  : — 

Conntriet.  QuMitUtM.        ^        Dalies  pnid. 

Bremen lbs.  88,068.000  $16,662 

Great  Britain 24.^08,m)0  18,297,468 

France* 40.866.000            

Uulland 17.124.000  21,696,000 

Spaiuf 7.624.000             

Belgium 4.M|o,000  33,749 

Surdiniit 8.3ll,iKM)            

Austriag 2,94  6,U00  1 29.805 

Swedeoaod  Norway 1,714.000  88,606 

Piirtugall 836,000             

The  total  receipts  from  customs  duties  in  France  for  one  year  (1848,)  according 
to  official  returns,  was  146,000,000  francs,  of  which  86,000,000  were  derived  from 
tobacco,  nearly  all  grown  in  the  United  States. 

The  Austrian  empire  contains  36,514,397  inhabitants.  The  annual  yield  (aver- 
age) of  tobacco  in  Austria  is  estimated  at  79,000,000  lbs.  The  only  places  where 
tlie  plant  is  permitted  to  be  grown  are  Hungary,  Gralicia,  the  Tyrol,  and  Venice. 
In  Hungary  it  is  the  leading  staple,  the  annual  crop  reaching  as  high  as 
68,000,000  lbs.  Of  thus,  one-third  is  sold  to  the  Austrian  Regie  (or  government 
monopoly,)  one-third  to  foreign  countries,  and  the  remaining  one-third  is  consumed 
at  home.  The  avcra^  annual  importation  from  the  United  States  is  from  two- 
and-a-half  to  three  million  pounds.  The  Regie  clears  a  profit  of  ten  cents  on 
each  pound  of  raw  tobacco,  and  the  annual  revenue  to  the  government  is 
•7,600,000. 

In  the  States  composing  the  2iOllverein,  the  annual  crop  of  tobacco  is  estimated 
at  55,000,000  lbs..  The  revenue  derived  from  American  tobacco  is  about 
91,800,000  per  annum. 

Bblgium  produces  annually  about  1,300,000  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  imports  from 
9,000,000  to  11,000,000  lbs. 


*  ATerage  annoiU  revcnae  from  [goTeromeot]  raonopolj,  $16,1100. 
t  ATerage  annoal  revenae  fntm  mooupoly,  •4.000,000. 

t  No  dtta  from  which  to  ucertaio  arouuot  of  reTenuts  dartved  flron  monopoly. 
I  Besides  an  annual  profit  to  the  B«^e  of  4boui  97,500,000. 

I  No  data  from  which  to  hBcertain  the  share  of  monopoly  r«?eoiM  which  this  qoantity  bears ;  tlM 
whole  amoant  la  about  t<,350,000  annual^. 
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Holland  produces  from  4,000,0000  to  5,000,000  lbs.,  and  hnporto  \ 
(torn  30,000,000  to  35,000,000  lbs.     The  tobacco  factories  a  ihis  ooontrj  t 
stated  to  give  empIoymcDt  to  1,000,000  operatives. 

Bremen  imports  annually  from  35,000,000  to  50,000,000  lbs.  of  tobaeoo,  i 
of  which  is  manufactured  in  that  city,  and  re-exported  to  foreign  marlcetB. 

IIamburo  imports  only  from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  lbs.  annually,  moA  of 
which,  after  being  manufactured,  is  reexported. 

The  annual  tobacco  crop  of  Russia  is  about  25,000,000  lbs. 

The  annual  consumption  of  tobacco  in  Spain  is  about  9,000,000  lbs.,  ooe-tUrd 
of  which  is  imported  for  the  government  factories  from  the  United  States. 

In  Portugal,  the  culture  of  tobacco  is  prohibited  by  law. 

The  quantity  of  American  unmanufactured  tobacco  annually  imported  into  ikt 
principal  commercial  countries  of  Europe  may  be  thus  stated  : — 

For  cicb  inbabitant  of— 
Mtcklfobuiy  Sdbweria  A  Meekl«B- 

burg-StreliU 1km.  t 

ZoUverein 1 

Ruf^ia o«.  i 

AuDtria 1 

Spain t 

Portuj?al \\ 

The  aggregate  (quantity  of  tobacco  annually  raised  in  these  countnes  (exclusive 
of  their  colonies)  is  about  210,000,000  lbs.  The  aggr^^te  quantity  of  tobacco 
raised  in  the  United  States  in  1850  was  199,752,515  lbs. 

The  average  annual  quantity  of  American  tobacco  imported  into  Great  Britain 
during  a  period  of  three  years,  (1851-3.)  was  24,543,334  Ibe.,  on  which  there  wm 
levied  an  average  annual  duty  of  818,554,760. 

The  average  annual  quantity  imported  into  France  during  the  same  period  was 
14,690,000  lbs. ;  into  Holland,  18.660.000  lbs.,  on  which  the  average  annual 
amount  of  duty  was  824,915  ;  into  Belgium,  4,824,000  lbs.,  on  which  tfc  average 
annual  amount  of  duty  was  $40,600  ;  and  into  the  Uanse  Towns,  38,637,667  Ibl, 
on  which  was  paid  an  average  annual  duty  of  $12,643  91. 


For  each  Inhabitaat  of— 

OroHt  Britain oa.  14 

fVance 10 

Belgium Ibfl.         2^ 

Holland 21 

Han«>e  Towos 6 

£[anover Si 


ROOT  CROPS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

It  appears  by  official  statements  that  turnips  and  other  root  crops  are  colti- 
vated  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  Great  Britain  than  in  the  United  States.  Of 
the  extent  to  which  the  various  root  crops  are  cultivated,  and  of  the  proportioB 
between  these  and  the  various  grain  crops,  any  one  may  inform  himself  accturalely 
by  a  comparison  of  the  following  statistics,  which  we  select  from  the  retarai 
made  to  Parliament  for  the  year  1854.  Of  37,324,915  acres  in  the  sereral  oonH 
ties  of  England  and  Wales,  12,441,776  acres  were  under  tilUige,  and  15,212,MI 
under  grass.    Of  the  12,441,776  acres  under  tillage,  there  were  i 

Acrei. 

8,807,846 

5,««7,776 

1,802.782 

72.7-n 

778,188 


Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Rye 

Beans  and  peas  . 

According  to  the  United  States  census  of  1850,  there  were  of  improved  laiidi» 
113,032,614  acres ;  of  whidi  there  were  in — 

Acrpt. 


Turnips S,t^Y,f60 

Mangolds 177,1*8 

Carrcte 1  ^Mt 

Potatoes l9%Wt 

VeU  hes 218^1 


Wheat. 
Oats  . . , 
Cotton. 
Rve... 
Barley. 


11.000.000 

7.600.000 

6.000.000 

1,200.000 

800,000 


TriFh  potatoes 1,000.000 

Sweet  piitatoes 760.008 

Peas  and  beans 1,000.008 

Buckwheat 800^888 

lodiancom 81,00(^008 
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As  no  other  root  crops  arc  reported  in  the  noited  States  ceosos,  except  potft- 
toes,  it  seems  a  fair  inference  from  this  fact,  not  that  there  are  none  else  cultivate^ 
bnt  that  the  nambcr  of  acres  under  turnips  and  other  roots  was  so  small  as  nd 
to  be  worth  reporting,  or  that  no  place  was  provided  in  the  schedules  used  by  thi 
enumerators,  on  account  of  the  small  extent  of  land  generally  supposed  to  b0 
deToted  to  these  crops. 
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STOCK  MAIVUFACTUR(i\0  COHPAJIIfiS  I!f  AIASSACHUSETT& 

Wc  give  below  an  abstract  of  returns  of  Joint-Stock  Companies  formed  itt 
Massachuf;ctts,  under  the  acts  of  that  State  of  1851  and  1855,  as  prepared  froif 

official  returns  by  Francis  De  Witt,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  : — 

Capital     No.  sharei  Par  Talae  AmU  of  cap- 

IV ame  of  Company  and  wh«ro  located.  stock.  taken.  or»liHn«.  lul  paid  in. 

A.  Field  <&  Oo.,Tiiunt(iD. ...    |lUU,oOO  200  $600  llOo.OuO 

Americao  Book  A  P<i|)«r  Folding  Co.,  Boston.  6U.0U0  6,346  6  S6,00(| 

-         Gri.»tMiIIOo 26,000  260  100  26,000 

**         Leather  Splitting  Co  * 60,000  46  100  4,600 

*'         Machine  Sump  Co 25,000  f  100  7,600 

•         Raitan  Co.,  Fitchb.inj 3 1.200  26  1,200  81.200 

**        S  >da  Fountaia  Co.,  ilaverbill 20,000  20O  100  2o,0(fO 

**         Stereotvpe  Co.,  Bodton 60,000  309  100  8O,UO0 

"         Tube  Works 100.000  100  1,000  100,000 

**         Verd  Antique  Marble  Co 60,000  600  100  60,000 

•*         WhipCo,  WcHtrieia 140,000  1,060  lOO  lO6.O»i0 

Bay  State  Qlai»a  Co.,  Cambridge 76,onO  160  600  76,000 

Bay  Slate  'I\mi1  Manuf  Co.,  Nurthampton  . .  lOo.OOO  4,0o0  26  26,000 

BeiniA  <&  Call  H*d«irare<&  Fool  Co.,  Springfield  12.000  120  100  12.000 

Berlin  Iron  Co..  Bodtou lO.OOO  100  100  li>,OO0 

Blair  County  Iron  ani  Coal  C<i. 160,000  1,026  lOO  126,000 

Boston  Aciil  Manufacturing  Co 80,oo0  300  1 00  80.000 

-      Carpet  Co.,  Roxbury 86.000  860  lOO  86,000 

"      Earthenware  Manuf  Co.,  Boston 16.000  SO  600  16,000. 

**      Flax  Mills  Braiotree 60,000  600  100  6O,Uv0. 

**     Oil  Ca,  Bi»8ton 20O.(M>0  2,000  1 00  200,000 

"      Oil  Refining  Co. 80,000  260  100  26,000 

•*      PaiiermacheCot 60,000  616  lOO  61,600 

•*      ani  Salem  Ice  Co.,  Lynnfield 60.000  281  100  84.VI0 

••      Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Boston 60,000  266  100  26,600 

Boltnn  Sb.»e  Co.,  &>lion 7,000  70  100  6,6o0 

Bowman  Oil  Co.,  Roxbury 60,ii00  820  60  41,000 

Bri8t4il  C  >al  Co,  R.  IslaU'l  and  el^where  . .  60,000    10,000  6  26,mO0 

Brown  <&  Allen'rt  Piano  forte  Co..  Boston....  40.000  400  100  40.000 

Cheshire  Gla.«s  Co.,  Cheshire 200,000  2,000  100  60,000 

Obienpee  Boot  and  Shoe  Co.,  Chicopee 8,000  80  100              

Edge  worth  Rubber  Co»  M  dden 6,000  60  100  6,000 

Fitchburg  Foundry  <fr  Machine  Co.,  F'bburg.  86.000  860  100  86,000 

Follett  Straw  Manuf.  C«>.,  Wrentham 12,000  120  100  12,000 

Foundry  and  Machine  Ci>..  Paunton 46,000  90  600  46,000 

Fosborough  Steam  Mill  Co,  Foxb(»rou^h..  8,000  80  100  7,600 

Great  Barringt^tn  Gas  Light  Co.,  G.  BVngtoo  6,000  ifi  100  6,<iO0 

Oreetificld  Tool  Co.,  Greenfield 47,600  208  100  47,600 

Oreeoleafi&Ta^lor  Manuf.  Co.,  Huntington.  40,000  860  lOO  40,000 


*  1..oc9tlnn  nreoinpa  y  n«)t  stated  tn  retam. 

4  Qi«i*li«Mi  B< a  answered. 

X  Mame  aliered  (rum  Howler,  TIleatoB  It  Ok»*i.  nqMr-madM  Jf  arafkelarlBff  Oompaof • 
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Cnpitml  No.  »bftre9 

Vame  of  Onm pAny  ipd  wh^r*  located.  stuck.  taken. 

Badley  MMnufitf  tiirtog  0>*..  U  udlf^J SO.dOO  2V»0 

Bey  w(iod  Cbair  SUnut  C<i.  Onraoer 100,01»0  1.000 

BollHton  Comb  Ca,  Holliii(f»i] 60.0nO  600 

BuhbiirJpUm  Chair  Workx.  Hubbar^leton. . .  10,000  100 

J.  Rusf^ell  Mi^nufacturlh^  Co*           176.000 

La^renf]^  Mjifhinc  Shop.  Lnvreoce 160,000  15,000 

Li  rermore  Manufkrturitj^  Ou* 20,000  200 

Lowdl  Wire  Fence  Ci\*  Lo**!! 20,000  200 

Ljiriin  Lumber  Mflfiur.  Oa,  &)Uth  Hatlley..  26,0<'0  260 

Lynn  Gas  Li^ht  Co^  Lynn 46,0<»0  424 

Mansfield  Macbitie  Gn.,  ManKfivM    60.000  860 

|ikiflf:tchuE]«tt«  Shnird  Ci».,  Wi>rce»ler 16,000  160 

MbII  ft  pon  Iron  Wo*  ks,  Bttctnn 60.000  600 

Uijdfi^ia  B(>ot  dt  Shue  MnnuT,  Ca,  Mcdfield.  6.000  60 

MerTlmnck  Lumber  Co..  Uy^v\ 200.000  2,000 

UiiMLt^horoughSUam  Mitt  Co.,  Middleboro'.  16,000  118 

Mirrc^r  M>ubk  Cix,  Bnatim    26,000  60 

Ilfin«liqu4 1  Mi  11b,  Brainl  ren «...  26,000  260 

New  Euglnnd  Jewulry  Cfj„  GnifUm <»,000  60 

IdacrhLniiU'  C^> .  SouMi   H<^toD.  6,000  600 

*^             Oil  M^DufHCturii-g  CiK.  tki^too.  86,000  85 

*               PaptrmaoheCa,  Cheii^L^a  ...  26.000  80 

«              Sl*'HiTi  Drill  Cy.,  Button 60,000  600 

"             TanninfcOo loo.OOO  1.000 

K.  American  Patent  BiM>t  4  Shoe  C«i.» 800,000 

N.  Amer.  Verd  Anti^joc  Marble  C<k,  B  >KtnQ.  20O.O0O  2.000 

K.  Aitluboni"  Gas  L)(tbt  Co.,  N.  Atlleboro*. .  60.000  94 

Korton  Straw  Ct*.,  NnrUtn 14,000  140 

Peraian  Sherbet  Co.,  Boat  on 8i.000  480 

PWi.ii  Cott^m  Manuf.  Ca,  Shirley 26.000  260 

riia^ntx  MrtDut  Corporation.  Taoaton 80.000  80 

PitiBfiiild  Woolen  Co.,  Piltpfii^l 40.000  400 

Pratt'a   Patent  L4>alhpr  SpUttin^   Machine 

Manufacturing  Co ,  Salt-m 60.000  600 

Pmi^pian  Chttiijcar  Ca,  Rcfxbury 26.0(0  212 

Royal^tim  Steam  Mill  Ok,  R^iynbt^  n 16.000  160 

B.  P.  Kug^lea   Puwcr   Pre«   MnouftiCturtng 

Co.BoftoD 200.000  200 

a  Stilton  B<>oi  dk  Shoe  Maniif.  Co.,  SuttoD. .  6.000  184 

Salem  and  South  Danvem  Oil  Co.,  Salem  . .  8,O00  80 

Bin^letary  Bi»ot  ^fc  Shoe  M**i.Qf.  Co.,  Sutton.  6.O00  200 

8omerv  tlU^  hun  Co.,  Somt^rvilie 1 2.0(»0  70 

Bomvr^  t  Iron  WurU^,  SumiTE^H 86.000  860 

South  Duerfield  Muluiie  C^,  S.  Deerfield. .  6,000  60 

South  River  Cutlery  Ca,  Conway 19.200  192 

Tannuiu  Britannia  A,  Plate  Co.,  Taunton  ....  20.000  200 

Tauot«n  Tark  Co VO.OOO  40 

Treraont  Oil  Co.,  Bofton 200.«MiO  2,000 

Unitm  Glass  Co.,  Sumtrville 60.000  240 

Union  Iron  Works,  North  Adams 200.000  200 

Union  Jeftelrj  Ca,  Attleburough 10.000  f 

I'nion  Tm»l  Co^  Gutbcti 10.000  108 

Walt^rr  IlevwfflHJ  Chnir  Co„  Fitrhborgh. . . .  24.000  240 

Wame^ct  t^team  M ill  Ca,  L*»well • .  1 8,200  1 82 

Wareham  Manuf.  Co.,  Wareham 8o,000  800 

WnTrf-n  Boot  and  Shoe  Co.,  Warren... 12.000  1 20 

We^iii.ld  Mncfame  Work»,  Wentfield 6.600  66 

We-^cfnrd  Fnrgt?  CtJ.,  Wi'*iford 20.nO0  200 

Whipple  GU!*ii  Enirrarinff  Co..  Boston 76.0(K)  6,000 

Wurceeter  Go.  Brick  Mauuf.  Ca,  K  Brookfi'ld  26.000  f 


ParTBlne  A»tofr«^ 

olfbitrva. 

lulpMidia. 

UK) 

2V.O00 

100 

60.000 

100 

60.000 

100 

2,600 

100 

60 

8;o.ooo 

100 

20.000 

100 

20.000 

100 

16,000 

100 

100 

86,000 

100 

10.006 

100 

60.000 

100 

6.000 

100 

200.000 

100 

8.000 

600 

26,000 

100 

26.000 

100 

6C'O0 

10 

471 

1,000 

86.000 

100 

8.000 

100 

60,000 

100 

10,000 

100 

100 

wViii 

100 

t 

100 

14.000 

26 

12,000 

1(;0 

26.000 

876 

80,000 

100 

40.000 

100 

60,000 

100 

21,206 

100 

l.OfO 

200.000 

25 

8.886 

100 

8.000 

26 

1,027 

100 

7.000 

100 

8^00 

100 

.  •  •  •  • 

100 

19.200 

100 

20,000 

600 

20.000 

100 

.  •  •  •  • 
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60.000 

1,000 

81.000 

100 

6.000 

60 

4.106 

100 

24.000 

100 

4,406 

100 

to  000 

100 

12.006 

100 

6.600 

100 

20.000 

10 

60.006 

100 

1,000 

Aggrf|^. 


••••••••• 


....  $6,698,700 


$8,840^ 
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EARLY  GOLD  DISCOVERIES  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  manifested  as  to  who  was  the  first  discoverer  of 
gold  in  California.  Like  almost  every  other  discovery  the  honor  is  a  mooted 
point.  Lately  it  has  been  claimed  by  Peter  Weimer,  of  Coloma.  By  the  follow- 
ing interesting  letter,  it  appsars  that  gold  has  been  discovered  in  California  long 
before  the  days  of  either  Weimar  or  Marshall,  and  that  some  portions  of  the  min- 
ing region  had  been  pretty  extensively  wrought  prior  to  Marshall's  discovery  at 
Sutter's  Mill.  The  following  letter  was  published  in  an  Oregon  paper  some  yean 
since,  and  as  some  of  the  parties  mentioned  in  it  are  still  living,  and  the  initials  of 
the  author  arc  signed  to  the  letter,  it  is  probable  that  he  is  known,  and  that  his 
statements  are  reliable : — 

Mr.  Editor — Sir  : — Although  the  publicity  given  the  supposed  discovery  of 
gold  at  Sutter's  Mill,  now  callcid  Coloma,  in  California,  in  1848 — and  for  some 
length  of  time  supposed  to  be  an  original  discovcrv — not  as  it  iras,  a  re-discovery 
— has  given  rise  to  false  opinions  in  the  case  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  I  there- 
fore, believing  that  honor  shouW  be  rendered  to  whom  honor  is  due,  proceed  to 
give  a  short  sketch  of  the  various  discoveries  and  re-discoveries  of  gold  in  Upper 
and  Lower  California,  as  that  countrv  was  formerly  called. 

1st  In  a  volume  of  a  work  published  in  Spain  in  1690,  by  one  Lyola  Cavello, 
or  Cabollo,  (a  Padre  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  officiating  at  the  time  at  the  Mis- 
sion of  San  Jose,  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  which  was  built  in  1672.)  and  called 
*•  Recordado  en  Historical  el  California  Alta,"  he  stated  that  on  some  streams  to 
the  north  gold  was  seen,  but  it  was  only  in  small  quantities  on  the  "  Placeros." 

2d.  In  the  year  1842,  Jarass  D.  Dana,  A.  M.,  in  his  S^tem  of  Mineralogy, 
page  552,  (first  edition.)  says  : — "  The  gold  rocks  and  vems  of  quartz  were  ob- 
served by  the  author  in  1842,  near  the  Umpqua  River  in  Southern  Oregon,  and 
pebbles  from  similar  rocks  were  met  with  along  the  shores  of  the  Sacramento  in 
California,  and  the  resemblance  to  other  gold  districts  was  remarked,  but  there 
was  no  opportunity  of  exploring  the  country  at  the  time."  Again,  on  pa«3  251-2, 
describing  the  localities  in  which  gold  has  been  found,  he  says : — "  In  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  near  Salt  Lake,  California,  between  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  Sacra- 
mento, and  Sao  Joaquin  rivers."  lie  also  says : — "  The  California  mines  are 
mostly  alluvial ;  the  gold  is  found  in  the  gravel  and  sands  of  the  valleys  and  beds 
of  streams  leading  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  into  the  adjoining  valley  of  the  Sa- 
cramento and  San  Joaquin." 

3d.  During  the  month  of  October  or  November,  in  a  house  or  grogery  on  Pa- 
eific-street,  San  Francisco,  (as  it  is  now  called.)  a  Mexican,  who  was  called  "  Sal- 
vador," was  shot  because  he  had  a  bag  of  gold  dust,  described  as  about  1,000  or 
1,200  dollars,  and  would  not  tell  where  he  got  it.  At  last,  when  dying,  he  pointed 
in  the  direction  of  San  Jose  Mountains,  and  said,  *'  Lejos,  lejos,"  (beyond,  be- 
yond.) 

4th.  On  the  ICth  of  September,  1846,  a  party,  mostly  Mormons,  went  up  the 
San  Joaquin,  partly  to  join  Lieut.  Gillespie's  party  of  U.  S.  Marines  and  Volun- 
teers, in  search  of'  warlike  Indians,  and  principally  to  form  a  settlement  at  the 
junction  of  the  Stanislaus  and  San  Joaquin  rivers.  On  returning,  this  party 
stopped  to  cook  dinner  on  the  sand  point  (S.  E.  by  E.  point)  of  the  small  island 
opposite  to  what  is  called  the  entrance  to  Stockton,  then  called  Lindsey's  Lake. 
After  dinner,  one  George  M.  Evans  and  John  Sirrene,  now  in  New  York  city, 
commenced  to  pick  yellow  specks  out  of  the  bank,  did  them  up  in  paper,  and  took 
them  to  San  Francisco,  (then  Yerba  Buena,)  tested  them  with  acids,  and  found  it 
was  gold  ;  but  not  having  any  idea  that  gold  was  in  such  quantity  as  was  after- 
wards proved,  put  the  specimens  by,  and  afterwards  part,  with  other  minerals,  wai 
sent  to  Peale's  Museum  as  a  present  The  reason  of  my  looking  for  minerals  wai 
ib  consequence  of  Salvador's  death. 

6th.  The  following  August,  (1847,)  Major  Reading,  and  T.  W.  Perkins,  and 
myself  went  south  from  San  Francisco,  and  being  in  search  of  Asbestos,  we  ez- 
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plored  the  mountains  near  San  Diego  and  near  the  River  Gila,  where  we  found 
gold  more  abundantly  than  has  since  been  found  on  the  north  fork  of  llie  Araeri- 
ean.  This  is  the  same  place  from  whence  the  present  excitement  of  **  new  discov- 
eries of  gold  in  California  "  has  arisen.  We  could  do  nothing,  in  coDsequence  of 
the  Indians  being  hostile  in  the  neighborhood.  The  Major  lost  the  use  of  his  left 
arm,  while  I  have  yet  the  marks  on  my  right  arm  of  arrow  wounds  receiv«al  at 
the  time.  To  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  persons  in  this  town  can  proTe 
that  fourteen  months  since,  April,  1853, 1  told  of  that  same  place. 

6th.  When  the  Mormon  Battalion  was  disbanded  in  1847,  a  number  of  the 
Mormons  came  to  San  Francisco,  and  among  them  was  one  llendtTson  Ct»x  and 
one  Beardsley,  who  boarded  in  the  same  house  with  me.  They  having  worked  in 
the  Georgia  mines,  told  me,  in  conversation  on  the  subject,  that  as  they  were  aboat 
prospecting  for  a  road  (since  called  the  Mormon  Pass)  for  the  Mormons  to  return 
to  Salt  Lake,  and  in  so  doing  would  prospect  the  streams  in  their  route.  Thif 
was  in  the  end  of  September  or  first  of  August,  1847.  I  then  described  the  death 
of  Salvador,  and  where  I  found  the  gold,  and  gave  them  a  chart  of  the  country 
from  memory.  In  the  following  January  I  returned  to  San  Francisco  from  tli 
journey  above  referred  to,  when  I  received  an  invitation  to  go  to  Mormon  Islaod, 
so  namod  afterwards  by  Ilenderson  Cox.  On  the  19th  January,  1848, 1  went 
there,  and  with  the  bounty  they  gave  me,  and  what  I  worked  out  myself,  I  had 
$19,0C0  on  the  8th  of  February,  1848. 

7th.  On  the  9th  of  February,  I,  with  Henderson  Cox,  Beardsley.  Boers,  two 
Spaniards,  and  a  number  more,  were  in  the  lower  end  of  the  mill-rnoe  when  Mar- 
shall, the  overseer,  and  his  little  girl,  came  in,  and  the  child  picked  up  a  prcttj 
stone,  as  she  called  it,  and  showed  it  to  her  father,  who  pronounced  it  goKl.  He 
was  so  excited  about  it  that  he  saddled  his  horse,  and  that  day  rode  to  Sutter* 
Fort  to  tell  Captain  Sutter ;  but  he  did  not  believe  it  worth  notice,  and  for  a 
while  the  idea  died  away.  The  Mormons,  wishing  to  keep  their  discovery  secret 
from  people  not  Mormons,  worked  out  the  gold  and  said  nothing  more. 

8th.  On  the  Ist  of  April,  1848,  the  first  mail  from  San  Francisco  to  Salt  I^e 
was  started,  and  a  number  of  the  California  Star  was  printed  purposely  for  that 
poail,  containing  a  special  article,  written  by  Dr.  Fourgeaud  and  myself,  conceni- 
ioz  the  minerals  and  metals  of  California,  and  among  other  mentioned  metals  wai 
gold ;  but  as  the  printers  and  publishers  were  Mormons  the  full  facts  were  not 
stated. 

It  was  not  until  the  12th  of  May,  1848,  that  the  existence  of  gold  in  quantity 
in  California  was  publicly  made  known  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Braunaa. 

G.  M.  L 

SHORT  WEIGHT  STAR  CA5DLES. 
ITie  Commercial  Bulletin,  one  of  the  leading  mercantile  journals  in  New  Or- 
leans, has  been  publishing  several  communications  from  a  "  Grocer."  who  appears 
to  be  well  informed  upon  the  subject  of  short  weight  in  Star  Candles.  The  topic 
is  creating  a  wholesome  excitement  among  both  sellers  and  buyers,  the  inevitable 
efi^ts  of  which,  in  the  judgment  o^the  Bulletin^  will  be  to  bring  about  a  reform. 
That  great  corrective,  public  sentiment,  will  force  the  manufacturers  of  the  bogus 
Vtide  to  be  honest  in  spite  of  themselves.    The  Bulletin  sensibly  remarks : — 

•*  It  seems  strange  that  any  agency  of  the  press,  Chambers  of  Corameree.  or 
other  active  influences  should  be  reouired  to  correct  this  shameful  abuse.  It 
would  seem  that  simple  expasure  would  be  sufficient  to  remedy  the  evil  ;  and  that 
both  manniacturers  and  sellers,  after  being  detected  in  the  illicit  busiDG98.  would, 
from  self-respect  or  decent  regard  for  public  opinion,  and  even  common  policy. 
abandon  the  nefarious  traffic.  What  particular  virtue  or  property  there  is  in 
•tar  candles,  more  than  in  any  other  article  of  consumption,  that  wiU  justify  the 
manufacturer  of  them  to  make  them  of  less  weight  than  they  are  represpatcd, 
iiid  sold  for,  we  cannot  comprehend.  The  miller  who  would  habitually  pack  Ics 
Ihan  196  pounds  of  flDut  in  his  barrels  would  soon  lose  both  repatatioD  and  cai* 
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torn ;  and  why  the  manufactarer  of  star  candles  should  bo  permitted  to  pBck 

thirty-five  pounds  of  star  candles  in  a  box  and  brand  it  and  sell  it  for  forty 
pounds,  we  cannot  understand.  We  know  of  no  tariff  rates  or  commercial  usages 
that  will  justify  such  a  palpable  fraud." 

The  correspondent  of  the  Bulletin^  referred  to  above,  makes  a  statement,  to  say 
the  least,  that  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  any  great  degree  of  confidence  in  the 
honor  or  honesty  of  certain  parties,  as  follows  : — 

**  I  am  induced  to  draw  your  attention  aguin  to  the  custom  of  manufacturing 
short  iveigkl  star  candles^  from  having  noticed  an  advertisement  in  the  Cincinnati 
Gazette  of  the  3d  inst.,  over  tin*  sijjnature  of  several  mamifacturing  tirms  of  that 
city,  whose  brands  arc  well  known  here,  in  which  they  state  that,  "  impelleil  by  a 
desire  to  supply  all  tlirir  customers,'^  they  have  determined  to  sell  to  the  city  iroule 
(of  Cincinnati)  only  full  weight  candles,  but  that  they  will  <*ontinue  to  make  for 
other  markets  ^horl  wt'igkts,  or  shorter  weights  than  short,  as  may  be  de«sire<l.  The 
magnanimity  of  this  public  announcement  of  a  readiness  to  prostitute  themselvis 
to  Jforeign  buyers,  while  they  pretend  to  be  virtuous  at  home,  is  certainly  a  feather 
in  the  cap  of  the  Cincinnati  star  candle  manufacturers  ! 

Finding  that  public  sentiment  at  home  is  against  their  systematic  deception, 
they  kindly  propose  to  allay  the  virtuous  indignation  of  their  neighhars  by  a  pub- 
lic proposition  not  to  cheat  them  any  longer,  but  to  purloin  for  the  future  trom 
the  "  outside  barbarians,"  who  are  yet  too  ignorant  or  too  indolent  to  detect  them  ! 
They  admit  that  they  cannot  forego  the  protitable  habit  of  cheating  in  weights, 
but  have  consented  not  to  cheat  those  who  can  daily  detect  them  !  Th-se  are 
capital  morals,  and  if  they  are  not  worthy  of  imitation,  they  are  certainly  worthy 
of  admiration,  not  only  for  their  ingenuity,  but  the  impudence  of  their  pub- 
licity— O  ttmpora,  O  mores  /" 


THE  BITUMINOUS  COAL  TRADE. 

Some  interesting  information  in  relation  to  the  Bituminous  Coal  Trade  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  is  given  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette. 
\Vc  learn  that  during  the  year  1855,  the  Monongahela  Navigation  Company 
brought  down  22,234,009  bushels  of  coal.  Of  this  amount,  10,300,159  bushels 
were  loaded  in  boats  for  exportation  below,  and  5,933,850  bushels  were  loiuled  in 
flats  for  city  use,  manufactories,  and  steamboats.  During  the  same  time,  5,1 75,1 96 
bushels  were  loaded  in  barges  below  the  dams  on  the  ^lonongahela.  and  shipped 
below,  making  the  total  shipment  by  river  for  the  year.  21,475,355  bushels.  Es- 
timating a  ton  at  25  bushels,  the  exportation  by  river  would  be  858,214  tons. 

The  supply  for  manufactories  and  for  city  use,  from  other  sources  than  the  Mt)- 
nongahcla,  is  estimated  to  equal  the  amount  delivered  at  Pittsburgh  in  flats.  The 
aggregate  shipped  by  canal  to  Philadelphia  and  the  East  was  13,485  tons  ;  by 
Pennsylvania  Road,  60,904  tons  ;  by  Erie  Extension,  140,211  tons;  and  by  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Cleveland,  from  Darlington  mines,  46,800  tons. 
The  tonnage  from  all  sources  will  therefore  be  as  follows  : — 

By  fiver  to  ports  IhjIow tons  868,214 

**  canal  tu  the  Bttut 1848ft 

"  railroad  tu  the  tliiht 60.004 

"  railnmd  t^.  Cleveland 86  800 

"  canal  to  Erie 140,^11 

Total  shipment 1,I0».«  14 

Add  for  inanutMCturiog  purpoBee,  Ac 414,014 

Totaleent  to  market 1,623,628 
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Redaced  to  bushels  this  would  give  a  total  of  38,190,700  ;  and  it  is  probaMe 
that  there  are  other  sources  of  supply,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  get  dct^ 
which  would  swell  this  to  40,000,000  bushels. 

Estimated  according  to  its  value  at  the  point  of  exportation^  the  coal  sent  to 
market  as  above  enumerated  was  worth  $1,904,635  ;  but  when  estimated  by  the 
probable  amount  obtained  for  it,  its  value  may  be  set  down  at  $3,270,852. 

The  coal  trade  of  Western  Pennsylvania  is  steadily  increasing.  The  increased 
shipments  by  river  amount  to  3,000,000  bushels,  and  there  is  a  proportionate  in- 
crease by  canal  and  railroad.  The  exports  in  1854  were  considerably  leas  than  a 
million  bushels,  the  estimate  for  that  year  being  940,556  tons. 

PRODUCT  OP  GOLD  III  YICTORIA. 

There  are  no  means  of  arriving  at  an  exact  account  of  the  amount  of  gold  ob* 
tained  by  diggers.  Some  is  brought  to  the  town  by  private  hands  ;  some  remmios 
in  the  country ;  formerly  a  portion  left  it  privately — probably  now  there  is  smug- 
gling ;  and  gold  is  conveyed  to  neighboring  colonics.  But  an  approximate  com- 
parison of  the  productiveness  of  different  periods  can  be  obtained  by  meaoi  of 
the  shipments. 

FIRST   NINE   MONTHS. 

18^1.  18S1.  mi 

Ounces 1.831.468  1.658,999  1,8U.3S4 

The  shipments,  which  fell  off  in  1854,  in  the  nine  months  of  1855  nearly  equaled 
those  of  1853.  The  last  reports  of  the  yield  at  the  diggings,  and  of  the  discovery 
of  now  diggings,  point  to  a  larger  produce  of  gold  than  ever.  As  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  the  following  was  the  production  of  gold  io  Victoria  during  three 
years.     We  add  that  of  New  South  Wales : — 

VIetitrta.  N.  f^.  Waleft.  TnUL 

1862 £MJft«.«88  £S.861,8tf2  £18,«tO6,ft80 

186.S lS,772.;f86  2.l9i,212  14,»M.44l 

1854 12.151.661  1,068,^84  I.\2i3.m5 

£89.080.585      £7,111.988       £46.19:»,57S 
Tlic  amounts  in  1852  include  the  gold  obtained  for  a  few  months  in  the  pre- 
ce<lii)g  year,  when  the  discovery  was  made  in  both  colonies.     The  (ailing  off  ii 
New  South  Wales  is  remarkable. 


THE  LARGEST  BULL  IX  THE  WORLD. 

Tlie  city  of  Lawrence,  founded  by  Samuel  Lawrbncb,  has  the  largest  and  waX 
comprehensive  mill  in  the  world.  The  floor  surface  of  the  Pacific  MiU  b  an  im- 
mense structure,  covering  sijcteen  acres — the  largest  mill  in  England  covers  \\\ 
acres.  There  arc  now  in  operation  40,000  cotton  spindles  and  10,000  worsted 
spindles  ;  and  these  are  to  be  increased  to  80,000  and  20,000  respectively.  There 
are  1 .200  looms  in  operation,  to  be  increased  to  2,400.  These,  with  2,000  per- 
sons, produce  300,000  pieces  of  cloth  per  annum — one  half  delaines.  The  weekly 
consumption  of  cotton  is  20,000  lbs.,  or  1,500,000  lbs.  per  annum,  and  500.000  of 
wool.  Once  a  month  two  thousand  persons  assemble  at  the  cashier *s  office,  where 
he  pays  out  S50,000  to  them  for  wages,  apportioning  to  each  one  the  exact  amoool 
he  has  earned. 
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FLOUR  BULLS  OF  PBILADELPHU. 

Prom  the  annexed  statistics  of  the  flouring  mills  in  Philadelphia,  it  will  bo 
■ecn  that  there  are  in  active  operation  16  mills,  with  an  aggregate  of  68  run  of 
■tones,  and  a  capacity  for  manufacturing  11»,610  barrels  of  flour  per  week.  More, 
by  2,000  barrels,  than  was  manufactured  in  that  city  in  1853.  The  increased 
production  is  accounted  for  in  the  larger  number  of  mills,  and  the  vast  improve- 
ments in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  old  ones.  The  quantity  of  wheat  re- 
quired to  feed  the  mills  now  in  operation,  providing  they  are  constantly  employed, 
is  52,245  bushels  per  week,  or  2,715,690  bushels  per  annum,  and  after  those  of 
Mr.  Twaddell  and  Messrs.  Rowland  &  Ervein  commence  running,  the  aggregate 
consumption  of  wheat  wiil  amount  to  3,406,630  bushels  per  annum. 

We  condense  for  the  Mer chants*  Majrazine,  from  a  statement  in  the  Commercial 
hist,  the  subjoined  summary  of  the  horse-power  and  number  of  stone  employed  at 
the  several  mills,  together  with  the  number  of  barrels  of  flour  manufactured  per 
week,  and  the  bushels  of  wheat  consumed  in  its  manufacture : — 


William  R  Thomas  (2)  . 
Detwiler  <&  Uartranfi. . 

J.  C.  Kerna 

RowlHiid  <fe  Ervein 

D.  C.  Ounckle 

Oeor^e  Minster 

W.  <fe  E.  Hawkins 

J.  F.  Overington  <&  Co    , 

P.  Warner 

A.  Thorpe , 

BoebiD  <&  Crall , 

Israiil  V.  James 

H.  W.  Marsbail  <&  Co  . . 

Minor  Harvey 

M.  B.  <fc  N.  Kitteohuuse  . 


IS  THERE  IVATIVE  IRON  IN  AFRICA  ? 

A  paper  by  R.  E.  Brown,  M.  D.,  in  the  December  number  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Franklin  Institute,  gives  the  reasons  which  lead  him  to  suppose  the  discovery 
of  native  iron  improbable.  Iron  has  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  will  decompose  water  whether  free  or  in  union  with  soil  or  rocks. 
Most  minerals  contain  water  as  a  chemical  constituent,  and  iron  under  the  slow 
but  sure  operation  of  attraction,  will,  where  there  is  the  least  permeability  of  rocks, 
decompose  it,  drawing  from  it  its  oxygen.  W  hetlicr  we  find  iron  in  plutonic  or  so- 
condary  rocks,  it  is  invariably  in  the  state  of  an  oxide  if  not  combined  with  other 
elements. 

Iron  under  careful  or  moderate  protection  by  artificial  means  may  be  preserved 
poasibly  for  ages  ;  but  as  a  general  rule  it  is  steadily  in  process  of  union  with  oxy- 
gen, and  returns  to  earth.  It  is  therefore  not  reasonable  to  expect  to  find  virgin 
or  native  iron,  unless  it  has  been  formed  by  some  recent  cause. 

He  infers  from  the  circumstances,  that  the  specimens  furnbhcd  by  the  Africa, 
were  "  brought  to  nature"  in  a  sraithery  fire. 

But  even  were  it  found  in  masses,  it  would  be  of  no  value— since  the  cost  of 
cutting  it  would  far  exceed  all  receipts. 


Horae- 

Number 

BnrreU 

Bmthelt 

power. 

BlUUO. 

fluur. 

wh«aU 

126 

12 

2.000 

9.000 

90 

1,800 

8.100 

40 

900 

4,050 

40 

900 

4.050 

40 

900 

4.060 

40 

760 

8.876 

60 

700 

8.150 

40 

600 

2,700 

80 

600 

2,250 

20 

600 

2.260 

«6 

600 

2,260 

80 

460 

2  026 

20 

400 

1.800 

80 

860 

1,620 

20 

8 

850 

1,676 

640 

68 

11,610 

62,246 
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Statistics  of  Population^  etc. 


Native  copper,  when  found  in  masses,  costs  for  mining,  several  times  the  vahe 
of  its  weight  of  iron.  Copper  is  worth  about  3500  a  ton.  Crude,  irregnlar 
masses  of  iron  would  be  worth  not  more  than  20  to  25  dollars  a  ton.  He  saji 
if  there  arc  any  who  desire  the  business,  they  may  find  in  our  country  pretty  ex- 
tensive masses  of  iron  taken  from  chilled  furna.es,  which  the  furnace  masten 
would  gladly  have  removed  from  their  premises. 

NEW  GOLD  VARNISH. 
A  very  beautiful  and  permanent  gold  varnish  may  be  prepared  in  the  followio; 
manner : — 2  ozs.  of  the  best  garaucine  are  digested  in  a  glass  vessel  with  6  ozs.  of 
alcohol,  of  spec.  grav.  0833,  for  twelve  hours,  pressed  and  filtered.  A  solatioa 
of  clear  orange-colored  shellac,  in  similar  alcohol,  is  also  prepared,  filtered,  and 
evaporated  until  the  lac  has  the  consistence  of  a  clear  sirup  ;  it  is  then  colored 
with  the  tincture  of  garancine.  Objects  coated  with  this  have  a  color  which  ooly 
differs  from  that  of  gold  by  a  slight  brown  tinge.  The  color  may  be  more  closdy 
assimilated  to  that  of  gold  by  the  addition  of  a  little  tincture  of  saffron. 


STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION,  &c- 


POPULATION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  following  table,  although  prepared  with  reference  to  the  colored  populatioa 
of  Pennsylvania,  shows  the  progress  of  population  generally  in  that  State  since 
the  taking  of  the  first  census  in  1790  : — 


1790 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1880 

1840. 

1860. 


FREE   COLORED    IN    PENNSYLVANIA   AT   DIFFERENT   FERIOD8. 

Decennial  Incwue. 


6.687 
14,5Hl 
22,492 
8<».202 
87.V.S0 
47,864 
63,626 


WHITES   IN    PENNSYLVANIA    AT    DIFFERENT    PERIODS. 


1790. 
1800. 
1810. 
1820. 
1880. 
1840. 
1860. 


424,099 

6H6.094 

786,804 

1,017,094 

1,309,900 

1.676.115 


8.024 

or 

122 

74 

per  cent 

7,981 

or 

54 

.46 

M 

7.710 

or 

84 

27 

« 

7,728 

or 

26 

.58 

« 

9.924 

or 

26 

16 

a 

6,772 

or 

12 

06 

« 

:nt  periods. 

131,994 
200.710 
281.290 
292.806 
866.215     or     27  95 


or  88.19  per  eeot 

or  84.24       ** 

or  29  26       " 

or  28.78       - 


2,268,160         682,045     or     34.72 


COUNTIES   OF    PENNSYLVANIA   IN   WHICH    THE    COLORED    POPULATION    DBCBBABtDt 
BETWEEN    1840,  AND   1850. 


AdamA 

Beaver*  . . . . 
Bedford*  . . . 

Bucks  

Centf  r 

CrHwford.. ., 
Oumherland  . 
Franklin .... 


185 
21 
65 
17 
68 
16 
89 

185 


HantingdoD*  . . . 

Li*1mo<hi 

Mifflin    

NurtbRmptofi. . . . 
NorlhuraberlaDd 

Perry 

Philadelphia  . . . , 


171 

If 
IT 
28 

II 
II 
70 


StaUstia  ff  Pqpuiaiian^  ite. 
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COUMTISS   OF   PimrSTLTANIA   IN  WHICH  THE   COLORED    POPULATION   INCREA6ED, 
BETWKKN    1B40   AND    1850. 


Alleghany 1,3 16 

Arm:itniog* 17 

Berkii* 26 

Blair  (new) 260 

Bradford 86 

Butler 28 

Cambria 80 

OarboD  (new) 80 


Cheetbr I,0b0 

Clarion  (new) 

Clearfield 

Clinton 

Columbia* 

Dauphin 

Delaware. 

Elk  (new) 

Erie 

Fayette 

Fulton  (new) 

Oreene , 

Indiana «... ., 

Jefferson 

Juniata , 

Lancaster  


117 
67 
76 
28 

821 

224 

2 

49 

205 
93 
«8 
99 
87 
28 

611 


Lawrence  (new)  . 

Lehi»<li* 

Luz«rue* 

Lycoming* , 

McKfan 

Mercer*  ....... 

Monn»e 

Montgomery. ... 
Montour  (new). ., 

Pike . 

Potter 

Schuylkill 

Somerset 

Sullivan  (new).. 
Susquehanna  . . . 

Tiogrt 

Union 

Venangi> 

Warren 

Wa«*hingUin  .... 

Wayne 

Westmoreland  . . 
Wyoming  (new) 
York 


Inere^Wb 

132 
16 

179 

8 

81 

37 

60 

177 
84 
40 
6 
78 
17 
11 
68 
29 
17 
13 
88 

446 
10 

166 
6 

162 


ITios;}  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  had  new  counties  or  portions  of  new  coun- 
ties made  from  them  between  1840  and  1850. 

THE  CENSUS  OF  fRELAND  FOR  1861. 

A  document  founded  upon  returns  obtained  in  taking  the  census  of  1851  has 
now,  after  a  lapse  of  five  years,  been  issued  by  the  commissioners.  The  total  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  in  June,  1841,  was  8,175,124  ;  in  March,  1851,  it  had  fallen  to 
6,552,386,  showing  a  diminution  of  1,622,738,  or  as  much  as  19.8  per  c^nt,  nearly 
equally  affecting  males  and  females.  It  appears  that  the  population  between  10 
and  20  years  of  age  had  increased  nearly  three  per  cent  during  the  ten  years, 
while  the  number  of  persons  between  40  and  90  years  old  had  increased  exactly  2 
per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  fewer  individuals  under  10  years  of  age, 
and  between  20  and  40,  in  Ireland,  in  1851,  than  in  1841,  the  former  class  in  a 
population  of  more  than  3^  per  cent,  and  the  latter  in  1^  per  cent.  The  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  infants  under  five  was  caused,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commis- 
sioners, (Mr.  Donnolly  and  Dr.  Wilde,)  by  the  famine  having  prevented  marriages 
and  births  to  a  certain  extent.  Still,  as  compared  with  Great  Britain,  the  pro- 
portion of  population  under  twenty  years  of  age,  is  greater  in  Ireland,  by  no  less 
than  nearly  3,000  in  every  10,000.  In  Great  Britain,  with  20,959,477  inhabitants 
in  1851,  there  were  only  319  peopk)  returned  as  100  years  of  age  and  upward, 
while  in  Ireland  as  many  as  711,  in  a  population  of  6,552,386,  were  stated  to  be  at 
and  above  that  age.  Of  these  219  were  males,  and  492  females.  The  oldest  per- 
son, a  male,  was  121  years  of  age. 

Since  the  foregoing  summary  was  prepared  for  this  Magazine^  we  have  received 
some  further  extracts  from  the  report,  the  whole  of  which,  according  to  our  co- 
ismporary  of  the  Belfast  Commercial  and  Slatisiical  RegisleVt  ^  not  yet  printed. 
The  number  of  persons  of  all  ages  in  Ireland  on  the  6th  of  June,  1841,  was 
8,175,124  ;  on  the  30th  of  March,  1851,  it  was,  6,552,386,  as  under:— 
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Persons  in  Ireland  on  June  6,  1841 4.019.576         4.165.648        8.176,124 

Do.March  SO,  1851 S.lVO.ffSO         3.361,766         6^5i.SSI 

Decreaee 827,946  793.792         l,«2t7M 

Decrease  per  cent 20.6  19.1  19.8 

The  number  and  ages  of  the  population  in  1841  and  1851  are  given  by  five  and 
ten  year  periods  for  each  province,  county,  city,  and  large  town  ;  and,  in  order  to 
show  the  relative  changes  at  each  age-period,  these  numbers  have  been  reduced  to 
a  basis  of  100,000,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  following  ages  the  popo- 
lation  was  proportionally  greater  in  1851  than  in  1841 : — 

1841  I8S1. 

10andunderl5 12.467  13.703 

15  and  under  20 10,848  12.475 

40  and  under  60 9,208  9.656 

60  and  under  60   6,484  7,417 

60  and  under  80 4,227  4,777 

70  and  under  80 1,6<>0  1,731 

80  and  under  90 642  662 

While  it  was  proportionally  less  at  the  fol! owing  ages  : — 

Under  6  years 1 2.608  9.840 

5  and  under  10 13,176  12.:M0 

20  and  under  80 17.H»8  16.222 

80  and  under  40 1 1,660  1 1,224 

90  and  under  100 78  73 
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COMMERCIAL  CROAKERS. 

The  twenty-fifth  number  of  the  Commercial  Review  and  LouisviUe  PrieesCumtd 
has  a  capital  well-timed  editorial  touching  a  class  of  persons  in  commercial  life  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  community.  It  is  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  we  therefore 
transfer  it  entire  to  the  pages  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  for  the  especial  benefit 
of  any  of  our  readers  who  may  perchance  belong  to  the  family  of  Croakers  : — 

Modern  societjr  is  invested  with  a  species  of  bipeds  who,  notwithstanding  they 
are  worthy  of  pity,  are  not  without  power.  No  place  is  safe  from  the  intmsoi 
of  THE  Croaker.  Ue  predicts  the  early  death  of  the  new  born  infant ;  seeseot- 
Bumption  in  the  rosy  flush  of  the  boy's  or  maiden's  cheek  ;  augurs  distress  and 
misery  for  early  man  and  womanhood,  and  is  disappointed  at  every  new  moetiiy 
with  old  age  because  it  fails  to  verily  his  past  predictions.  In  the  palace  hepntei 
of  royalty  mined  by  rebels,  and  in  the  pot-house  he  gives  you  learned  essajs  em 
the  poisonous  drugs  of  which  your  liquors  arc  compounded.  A  great  confligra- 
tion  is  his  element,  and  he  will  \iQg  to  know  if  he  had  not  predicted  such  a  can- 
alty  long  ago.  The  books  of  his  boudoir  are  Shipwrecks  and  Disasters  by  See* 
and  Elegant  Extracts  from  newspaper  reports  of  Accidents,  ^klurtlers,  and  Deatla. 

In  society  the  Croaker  is  an  m tolerable  bore,  but  in  the  commercial  worid  bt 
is  worse — he  is  a  dangerous  man  because  he  is  a  deadly  foe  to  every  onwvd 
movement.  If  you  make  one  step  in  the  line  of  progress,  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to 
warn  you  that  you  are  foolishly  periling  your  fortune.  He  volunteers  the  infor 
mation  that  your  father  or  your  elder  brother  would  never  have  sanctioned  mA 
a  step,  and  triumphantly  concludes  that  it  is  both  presumption  and  folly  in  yoa  to 
attempt  it.  He  is  a  bar  to  all  progress.  He  can  see  no  means  of  maJkinz  SHNicy 
or  reputation  but  thoec  which  have  come  within  the  narrow  circuit  of  his  olav- 
▼atioo. 
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Does  a  friend  embark  in  a  commercial  speculation  of  any  sort,  he  is  the  first  to 
inform  him  that  he  has  undertaken  impossibilities,  and  that  the  chances  of  his 
failure  are  ten  to  one.  Is  a  new  movement  proposed  in  the  city,  the  Croaker 
spreads  his  pahns  and  rolls  up  his  eyes  with  horror  at  vour  audacity  ;  or  turns  up 
his  nose  witn  a  sneer  at  your  plans.  If  you  speak  of  the  growth  of  his  native  city, 
or  its  increased  facility  for  business,  he  informs  you  confidently  that  "  all  is  not 
gold  that  glitters."  lie  knows  of  at  least  a  hundred  houses  which  are  for  sale  or 
rent,  but  which  cannot  find  tenants  upon  any  terms.  He  informs  you  of  some 
nameless  friend  who  has  sold  real  estate  and  stocks  at  an  alarmingly  low  rate,  in 
order  to  raise  money  to  provide  himself  with  a  new  location  ;  and  he  lachrymose- 
ly  expresses  the  belief  that  in  less  than  five  years  the  grass  will  he  growing  in  the 
main  streets  of  the  city.  If  A  fails  for  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars,  the  Croaker 
goes  sniveling  round  the  streets,  predicting  that  nine-tenths  of  the  merchants  in 
the  city  will  be  in  the  same  condition  within  the  year.  Does  the  severity  ol  the 
winter  suspend  navigation,  the  Croaker  is  sure  that  the  spring  business  is  ruinod 
for  that  year,  and  that  by  mid-summer  half  the  names  in  town  will  be  gazettcil  for 
bankruptcy.  When  political  excitement  runs  high  the  Croaker  is  at  the  height 
of  his  enjoyment.  Of  course  he  predicts  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  the  rt  (luc- 
tion  of  property,  the  want  of  money,  and  the  prospect  of  a  dreadful  commercial 
crisis. 

The  character  we  have  attempted  to  draw,  after  the  manner  of  Theophrastus, 
is  that  of  the  accomplished  Commercial  Croaker.  Luckily  for  the  world,  all  men 
have  not  the  capacity,  or  rather  the  lack  of  capacity,  to  become  consummate  in 
this  art.  If  it  were  so,  men  could  learn  to  shun  them  as  a  pestilence  ;  but  there 
are  those  even  among  persons  of  station  and  influence,  in  this  and  in  other  cities, 
who  have  enough  of  the  characteristics  mentioned  above  to  make  them  dangerous 
members  of  a  commercial  community.  There  are  men,  on  whom  some  measure  of 
success  has  conferred  reputation,  who  are  veritable  Croakers — who  may  believe  in 
the  past,  but  who  hope  nothing  for  the  future.  These  take  pleasure  in  gloating 
over  fancied  evils  to  come,  and  in  depressing  the  buoyancy  of  fresher  and  more  en- 
terprising minds. 

The  story  of  Lord  Timothy  Dexter  and  the  warming-pans  is  illustrative  of  the 
difference  between  the  Croaker  and  the  man  of  enterprise.  If  the  former  had  sent 
warming-pans  to  the  West  Indies,  he  would  have  bewailed  his  folly  in  listening 
to  the  suggestions  of  his  friends,  in  place  of  pursuing  the  plan  of  the  enterprising 
man  who  realized  a  fortune  by  tearing  off  the  covers  and  selling  the  pans  for  mo- 
dippers. 


A  city  cannot  be  cursed  with  a  worse  evil  than  a  population  of  Croakers.  En- 
ergy and  hope  are  the  life  and  vigor  of  commerce.  1  ime  was  when  men  might  sit 
in  their  counting  rooms  and  wait  for  wealth  to  be  poured  into  their  coflers,  but 
that  time  has  gone  by.  In  the  case  of  our  own  city,  the  man  who  waits  as  his 
fathers  waited,  tor  occasion  to  tell  him  what  to  do,  will  wait  in  vain.  Fresh  young 
competitors,  full  of  restless  vitality,  will  manage  to  take  his  sustenance  from  his  very 
door,  and  send  him  suppcrless  to  bed.  This  remark  applies  wit  h  ecjual  force  to  corpo- 
rations and  to  individuals.  If  it  is  not  considered  applicable  to  mdividual  cases  in 
Louisville,  it  yet  holds  good  in  regard  to  rival  cities  around  her.  It  will  not  do  to 
stand  with  folded  arms,  invoking  Fortune's  blessings  on  our  heads  ;  it  will  not  do 
to  pray  to  llercules— we  must  cease  to  whine,  and  reserving  our  breath,  apply 
onr  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel  if  we  would  have  our  car  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
mountain  of  Prosperity.  If  others  snivel  and  whine,  let  us  laugh  at  their  croak- 
ings,  and  set  vigorously  to  work  to  defy  their  auguries.  liCt  us  remember  and  act 
upon  the  sage  advice  of  Ilerr  Teufelsdrockh,  "  produce  I  produce !  where  it  but 
ihe  pitifuUest  infinitesimal  fraction  of  a  product,  produce  it,  in  Cod's  name !  'Tis 
the  utmost  thou  hast  in  thee  ;  out  with  it  then.  Up,  up !  Whatsoever  thy  hand 
fiodeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  whole  might.  Work,  while  it  is  called  to-day,  for  the 
night  cometh  wherein  no  man  can  work." 

We  are  unwilling  to  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  congratulating  the  mer- 
chants and  business  men  of  Louisville  on  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  journal 
in  that  prosperous  southwestern  city,  so  full  of  promise.    The  Commercial  Review  is 
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one  of  the  ncixtost  sheets  in  the  Union.  It  is,  moreover,  jndicioasly  and  Mr  con- 
ducted,  and  admirably  adapted  to  its  locality.  The  acconnplished  editors  and  pro- 
prietors, Messrs.  Levi  Woodbury  Fiske,  and  Ben  Casskoay,  fully  imderatuid 
and  ap|jreciate  tiie  wants  of  a  commercial  and  industrial  commuoity.  Both  gea* 
tleinon  are  connected  with  the  Louisville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Fiske  as 
Secretary  and  Mr.  Casseday  as  Treasurer.  If  its  circulation  bears  any  compftnaoi 
to  its  merits,  we  should  judge  it  must  be  large  and  iucrcasiug. 


IKSANITY  AND  DEATH  FROM  INTENSE  DEYOTfON  TO  BUSINESS. 

"Gold!     Gold!    Gold!    Goldl 
Bright  and  yellow,  hard  and  cold — 
Molten,  graven,  hammered,  and  rolled — 
Heavy  to  get  and  light  to  hold — 
Hoarded,  bartered,  bought,  and  sold — 
Stolen,  borrowed,  scumndered,  doled — 
Spurnetl  by  the  young,  but  huggi'd  by  the  old 
To  the  very  verge  oi'  the  churcbyard  mold — 
Price  of  manv  a  crime  untold  : 
Gold!    (Jold"!    Gold!    Gold! 
Good  or  bad  a  thousand-fold." 

••  The  love  of  money,"  and  not  money,  is  the  root  of  many,  if  not  all,  the  f 
ing  evils  that  harass  and  afflict  mankind.  It  is  a  sin  which  editors  are  not  ofta 
guilty  of  committing.  But  every  age  of  the  world's  progress,  as  a  cotemporai7 
traly  says,  has  its  foible  and  its  pralominate  characteristic.  One  was  meafored 
by  barbarian  conquests  ;  another  witnessed  the  spread  of  Christianity ;  a  third 
was  memorable  for  the  crusades ;  a  fourth  for  its  feudal  sway ;  aootber  for  ili 
spread  of  superstition  ;  another  was  an  era  of  conquest ;  another  of  discovery; 
another  of  settlement,  &c.  We  have  had  the  iron,  brazen,  silver,  and  golden  ages; 
but,  beyond  all  question,  the  mark  of  this  nineteenth  century  is  exproeised  by  ill 
pursuit  of  wealth  more  than  by  any  other  of  its  great  characteristics.  The  pw- 
suit  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  hius  been,  to  a  great  degree,  an  insanity. 
Previous  to  1825  men  laboreil  for  competencies — from  then  to  1835  for  fortonei 
— ever  since  for  the  love  of  moneyed  power  and  pecuniary  despotism  :  and  despite 
all  the  dreadful  lessons  we  have  from  day  to  day,  and  year  to  year,  regarding  thii 
insanity,  the  pursuit  continues,  and  increases  its  tenacity  of  purpose  and  scope  of 
sway.  Suicides,  bankruptcies,  disgraces,  sudden  deaths — one  and  all  preach  awful 
sermons  to  the  votaries  of  wealth,  yet  how  pointless  of  effect !  Men  make  stouih 
engines  of  themselves,  and  from  morning  until  night— €ven  half  through  the  nigkl 
— work  and  dream  of  gold. 

But  there  are  men  who  work  (and  we  believe  with  Carlyle  that  •*  work  is  wor- 
ship,") for  fame  or  their  fellow-men,  who  reganl  gold  as  of  little  Yidue,  or  only 
as  the  accredited  means  of  promoting  some  noble  and  phiknthropic  end.  Tlii 
train  of  thought  has  been  suggested  by  several  newspaper  pars^grapfas  in  soBie  «f 
our  exchanges.  A  Columbus  paper,  for  instance,  relates  the  following  cirnuh 
stances,  which  should  be  a  warning  to  our  merchants  and  business  men : — 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  March.  185C,  Mr.  Abiathar  Crane,  a  highh*  rp!!f1ec^ 
able  citizen  of  Bainbridge,  Putnam  County,  Indiana,  arrived  in  Columbus  ia  tbe 
care  of  a  few  friends,  in  a  state  of  great  physical  prostration  and  utter  mental  alieih 
ation.     lie  had  been  to  New  York  on  matters  of  busine:^  which  had  so  ingroased 
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bis  thoughts  as  to  deprive  him  of  necessary  sleep  and  repose.  In  this  condition  he 
commenced  his  homeward  journey,  and  little  is  known  of  him  until  his  arrival  at 
Crestline,  when  his  malady  was  fully  developed.  He  was  cared  for  by  a  few 
fnendl;^  strangers,  and  a  messa^  dispatched  to  his  relatives  in  Indiana,  one  of 
whom  immediately  repaired  to  his  relief,  and  he  again  set  forward  for  home ;  but 
on  reaching  Columbus  it  was  fouud  that  travel  aggravated  his  malady,  and  his  ne- 
cessities constituting  an  emergcucy  appealing  to  human  sympathies,  he  was  hos- 
pitably received  in  the  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  where  he  received  every  attention 
that  sympathy  can  prompt  or  professional  skill  afford.  After  languishing  for 
several  days,  without  the  return  of  a  lucid  moment,  nature  sank  under  the  violence 
of  the  malady,  and  he  died.  His  insanitv  was  of  the  typho-mania  form,  and  death 
from  exhaustion  was  apprehended  from  his  first  reception  into  tlie  asylum.  He 
died  the  morning  of  the  24th,  aged  thirty-five  years. 

"  Ltfe  lUuslraled"  quotes  from  a  Wall-street  cotemporary  another  paragraph 
in  point,  which  it  finds  right  under  its  "  stock  column"  : — 

**  The  Sudden  Death  op  Nelson  Robinson,  Esq.,  who  is  well  known  to  New 
York  city  as  one  of  the  leading  minds  of  Wall-street,  forcibly  arrests  the  public 
attention.  Twelve  o'clock  Sunday,  we  understand,  he  was  at  church,  in  his  usual 
health.  On  his  return  home  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy — ^the  second  attack — 
and  he  expired  after  an  illness  of  six  hours. 

^  These  (many)  sudden  deaths  from  apoplexy  among  business  men  forcibly  ad- 
monish us  all  tmtt  we  must  take  more  time  for  leisure,  recreation,  aud  enjoyment 
of  some  kind  or  other.  Mind  cannot  stand  the  constant  stretch  of  the  street,  and 
breaks  down  under  it,  and  crushes  the  whole  system  with  it.  The  brain  is  ooer- 
worked,  and  the  physique  i/rder-worked.  There  is  not  enough  physical  to  coun- 
terbalance the  intense  intellectual  activity  of  the  city.    Play  more  and  work  less." 

Here  was  a  gentleman  in  the  prime  of  life,  says  our  cotemporary  of  "  Life  lilus- 
traled"  (and  a  good  illustration  it  is  of  spending  our  life  in  the  too  eager  pursuit 
of  gaining  gold,)  only  forty-eight  years  old — ^with  an  income  of  $50,000  a  year  for 
the  last  ten  years  probably,  living  in  grand  style,  with  a  loving  wife  and  family, 
who  committed  suicide  just  as  much  as  Sadlier  did  on  Hampstead  Heath,  through 
the  insanity  for  wealth — only  the  insanity  of  one  ended  in  misfortune  and  that  of 
the  other  in  lucky  turns.  He  retired  in  1854,  and  was  then  told  by  his  medical 
fHend — "  Stop  business,  or  you  will  die  I"  He  obeyed  for  a  short  time,  and  was 
renewing  his  youth  and  life  ;  but  yielding  to  the  insanity  of  Wall-street,  he  re- 
ent^ed  the  race  for  wealth,  and  died. 

Our  esteemed  friend,  Walter  Restored  Jones,  (a  memoir  of  whose  life  was 
pabHshed  in  this  Magazine,)  died  of  apoplexy,  in  the  "  harness"  from  over- working 
his  brain.  He,  like  Mr.  Robinson,  was  told  that  he  must  moderate  his  applica- 
tkm  to  business,  or  die.  He  heeded  not  the  admonition,  and  New  York  lost  a 
viefol  and  valued  citizen. 

It  was  the  insanity  for  wealth  which  drove  Robert  Schuyler  and  Jambs  C. 
FoBSTTH  to  the  miserable  deaths  of  skulking  exiles ;  and  it  is  the  same  which 
brought  Phineas  T.  Barnum  to  the  mortification  of  a  public  bankruptcy,  and  an 
examination  in  open  court  about  his  daily  bread. 

These  are  lessons  which  men  grasping  for  weath  may  profit  by ;  but  the  proha- 
hilitj  is  that  they  will  be  disregarded.  It  is  the  property  of  insanity  to  believe 
Mb  poaeeesor  sane,  cool,  and  steady,  and  in  no  need  of  reformation  in  mind  or  body  ; 
bat  the  humble  artisan,  the  merchant  of  snug  means,  the  happy  liierateur,  the 
^^Brry  milliner,  the  little  laborer,  the  hearty  farmer — one  and  all,  who  ever  sigh 
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for  wealth,  and  often  fain  would  essay  to  try  for  the  gigantic  fortiioes  tint  te| 
hear  aboat,  will  take  heed  by  these  teachings  and  ask  only  for  competency— ^^ 
main  contented  with  competency  when  it  is  acquired.  For  them,  the  wm- 
ings  of  suicide,  bankruptcy,  disgrace,  and  sudden  death,  will  not  be  tlirown  auj! 


THE  MORALS  OF  COMMERCE,  A  LESS05  FOB  AIERCHAIT8. 

We  have  been  preaching  to  our  parish — the  church  commercial,  scattered  ow 
the  business  world — for  the  last  seventeen  years,  with  what  effect  we  leafe  it  to 
the  conscience  of  our  readers  to  determine ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  rcsott  i 
our  labors,  w^e  suppose  we  shall  continue  our  mission  of  dispensing  the  gofpd  d 
racrcautile  morality  without  let  or  hindrance.  Since  we  commenced  that  naakn, 
other  and  abler  pens  have  discussed  the  principles  and  practice  of  mercudk 
honor,  virtue,  integrity.  Scarcely  a  daily  commercial  journal  reaches  ns  tfait  ki 
not  something  to  say  or  that  does  not  furnish  some  practical  comment  apoB  the 
subject.  The  leading  article  in  a  late  number  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  now  b^ 
fore  us,  reads  the  following  well-considered  homily,  elicited  undoubtedly  by  tki 
daily  occurring  circumstances  of  fraud  and  failure,  at  home  and  abroad : — 

Commerce  exercises  a  powerful  influence  in  the  world,  and  every  day's  cxpei- 
ence  illustrates  the  force  of  the  familiar  motto  :  "  Commerce  is  king.**  'Oomnene 
rules  the  seas,  and  influences  to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to  control  the  mopcniedli 
of  every  civilized  nation  on  the  earth.  This  Commerce  which  as  a  whole  ezo- 
cises  such  a  world-wide  and  powerful  influence,  is  made  up  of  small  parts,  and  ii 
order,  therefore,  to  secure  for  it  a  sound  moral  influence,  the  compooent  pull 
must  be  of  this  material.  Defects  in  the  latter  cannot  fail  to  renw^r  the  whole 
structure  defective.  As  well  might  we  expect  to  find  pure  water  in  a  river,  tb 
tributaries  of  which  are  impure,  aa  to  look  for  a  healthy,  vigorous,  and  hoMl 
system  from  the  hands  of  men  who  partake  of  every  grade  of  chajracter  fron  tk 
highest  d(^ree  of  integrity  to  the  lowest  grade  of  dishonei;ty.  That  thne  nriiMi 
grades  of  character  have  always  existed  in  commercial  life  cannot  be  doubted,  a- 
less  we  deny  the  truth  of  history ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  lamentable  in  view  of  the  ml 
influence  exercised  by  the  class  of  men  engaged  in  trade,  that  while  the  world  ha 
progressed  in  knowledge  and  wealth,  the  standard  of  commercial  morals  hti  bea 
lowered  until  confidence,  which  is  so  essential  in  business,  has  been  broken  don 
to  a  poiiition  at  the  present  day  but  a  few  degrees  above  complete  prostntka 
This  may  be  attributed  to  the  avaricious  desires  of  the  majority  of  men  vb 
crowd  the  avenues  of  trade. 

People  were  in  times  past  satisfied  to  ascend  gradually  the  mountun,  npoB  (k 
top  of  which  stands  the  castle  of  wealth,  but  now  this  object,  which  is  so  gepoil- 
Iv  made  the  object  of  life,  is  sought  to  be  obtained  by  a  single  bound.  Men  witk 
character  and  without  money,  and  men  with  both  character  and  money,  nk  il 
in  their  efforts  to  gain  the  prize.  How  many  lose  their  character  and  proportj 
in  proportion  to  those  who  enter  the  race,  we  need  not  stop  to  nomber.  Neither 
is  It  necessary  to  estimate  the  number  of  those  who  ^n  wealth  at  the  cxpeoK  of 
character.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  the  number  of  those  whose  lives  woaldadai 
the  pages  of  history,  compared  with  the  two  form^  classes,  is  compaial 
small.  This  being  the  case,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  an  influence  will  be  i 
ed  by  Commerce  for  good,  commensurate  with  its  power  or  magnitnde. 

As  already  remarked,  this  Commerce  is  made  up  of  small  parts,  and  tot. 
to  the  former  as  a  whole,  the  moral  tone  it  should  possess,  the  latter  mnst  be  m 
proved.  To  effect  this  improvement,  we  must  come  down  and  grapple  with  the 
evils  that  surround  us,  and  meet  the  latter  while  they  stand  so  prominait]|T  hekn 
the  public  mind  as  to  be  discernible  from  evei^  point  of  observation.  Taere  ait 
times  when  the  results  of  a  laxity  of  morals  m  business  transaction  are  eiperi- 
enced,  and  there  are  occasions  when  a  similar  course  of  conduct  does  not  ynmt 
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same  result.    The  practice,  however,  is  in  both  cases  the  same ;  the  tendency  is 
lie  same  end,  and  whether  the  game  succeeds,  or  whether  it  fails,  it  is  censur- 
because  it  is  wrong,  and  dangerous  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  best  interests 
aciety. 

^ne  of  the  leading  evils  in  trade  results  from  an  over-anxious  desire  on  the  part 
boee  engaged  in  business  to  launch  out  at  once  with  full  sail  and  heavily-laden 
els,  on  the  sea  of  Commerce  ;  or  in  plain  terms,  to  transact  a  krge  busineas 
Q  a  small  capital.  This  practice  is  wrong,  for  we  hold  it  to  be  a  mischievous 
em,  wrong  m  morals  and  injurious  to  trade,  by  which  men  are  permitted  to 
ird  in  speculative  operations  other  people's  property.  Yet  this  is  constantly 
to  a  ver^  mineral  extent  practiced,  and  it  has  in  fact  become  a  custom.  This 
Tong,  chieny  because  it  leads  men  to  recklessness.  With  the  operator  it  is, 
eads  I  win,  tails  you  lose." 

*he  recklessness  resulting  from  this  practice  injures  not  only  the  p^irty  immedi- 
y  engaged,  but  also  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  whole  mercantile  comma- 
\  Markets  are  thereby  inflated,  and  legitimate  business  as  well  as  illegiti- 
e  becomes  hazardous,  and  results  in  loss,  the  latter  falling,  of  course,  upon 
le  who  possess  actual  capital,  either  as  merchants  or  producers.  The  reckless 
rators  pass,  one  after  another,  off  the  stage,  and  their  places  are  filled  by  others 
«  reckless  still,  and  thus  the  evil  is  continue  and  increased. 
VTe  refer  to  this  matter  now,  because  there  are  numerous  cases  to  which  it  ap- 
B.  The  heavy  decline  in  produce  has  made  heavy  losses  for  those  engaged  in 
ioess.  Those  who  arc  bmiajide  capitalists  foot  their  losses,  but  the  uioulders 
boee  who  had  no  capital  bear  no  portion  of  the  burden,  the  latter  falling  until 
saches  those  who  possess  the  substance  and  not  merely  the  shadow.  We  need 
stop  to  explain  to  merchants  how  this  kind  of  business  is  carried  on,  but 
«  are  others  not  acquainted  with  the  modus  operandi ;  and  for  the  benefit  of 
latter  we  will  refer  briefly  to  the  matter. 

iTo  have  known  parties  with  a  capital  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  carry  on 
isactions  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dollars. 
}  is  done  as  follows :  A  having  35,000,  purchases  2,000  barrels  of  flour,  at  87 
urrel.  The  bill  for  the  total  amounts  to  $14,000.  This  he  ships,  and  obtains 
acceptance  from  the  consignee  of,  say,  $12,000.  92,000  in  this  fast  age 
Mf  considered  a  good  "  margin."  A  sells  this  acceptance,  the  proceeds  of 
m  he  uses  in  paying  for  the  flour,  and  with  this  and  $2,000  of  his  original 
ital  he  foots  the  bill,  still  retaining  near  $3,000  for  another  operation.  The 
tsaction  is  repeated  until  the  whole  $5,000  is  used  up  in  "  margins.''  Then 
the  result.  If  flour,  or  pork,  or  whatever  he  invests  in,  advances,  all  very 
L  A  profit  is  made,  and  A  is  stimulateil  to  make  further  risks.  He  continues 
acoeed,  and  adds  largely  to  his  ori^nally  small  capital.  He  is  then  set  down 
,  smart  man.  lie  made  a  fortune  in  a  year.  Here  we  leave  him  for  the  pres- 
But  supposing  prices  instead  of  advancing  decline,  as  they  have  done  reoent- 
Icmr  falling  one  to  two  dolkurs  per  barrel  in  a  few  weeks,  and  pork  and  other 
des  in  proportion.  In  this  case  the  margin  furnished  by  A  is  speedily  ab- 
led,  and  reclamations  come  back.  A  of  course  fails,  loses  his  money,  and  loses 
arfuliy  big  slice  of  his  character.  A  the  loser  is  quite  a  difierent  person  from 
he  gainer. 

lat  temporary  success  does  not  save  the  individual  who  commences  and  pro- 
aes  by  means  of  a  reckless  course,  from  ultimate  ruin.  His  desires  increase 
h  his  profits,  and  he  dashes  into  speculations  until  he  finally  becomes  insolvent 
hundreds  of  thousands.  The  failure  of  such  an  individual  is  only  a  question  of 
e.  Not  one  man  in  one  hundred  of  those  who  commence  by  risking  other  peo- 
b  property,  and  succeed  for  a  while,  fails  to  attach  his  name  to  the  long  list  of 
4vent  debtors. 

?h!s  is  a  great  evil  in  business,  and  for  this  evil  more  than  one  party  is  respoo- 
e.  The  system  of  advancing  as  now  practiced  needs  to  be  reformed.  The 
imiflsion  merchant  should  retam  a  sufficient  margin  to  protect  himself  against 
\  in  any  contingency.  This  would  check  the  recklessness  of  speculators,  be- 
wt  it  would  require  the  latter  to  confine  theur  risks  to  their  own  property. 
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QENEROSmr  IH  BUSIHB88. 

It  is  refreshing  to  bear  of  a  case  like  that  which  followed  the  burning  of  tbe 
Gerrish  Market,  where  the  creditors  of  one  of  the  soffi^rcrs  forgave  him  his  debti 
and  offered  to  set  him  up  again.  A  little  generosity  in  business  transactiow  iB 
far  better  than  harshness.  Not  a  cent  of  interest  nor  a  throb  of  friendship  need 
be  lost  by  it — supposing  friends  ever  do  business  together,  which  is  too  often  &ttl 
to  friendship.  W  nen  a  debtor  gets  under  the  lee  through  no  fault  of  his,  how  no- 
ble it  is  for  creditors  to  protect  him,  to  give  him  a  kind  word  and  an  extensioo  of 
credit  if  there  is  a  chance  that  he  can  recover  himself,  rather  than  the  down  iuO 
momentum  which  many  would  give  whose  own  prudence  and  wisdom  never  allow 
them  to  excuse  mistakes  in  others  I  There  are'  many  beautiful  instances  of  tin 
sort  in  the  annals  of  our  own  commerce,  where  life  has  been  given  to  the  unfortu- 
nate, and  new  hope  and  a  bright  after  life  has  made  ample  recompense  for  pre^TOos 
adverses — where  gratitude  becomes  a  new  incentive  to  exertion,  that  contiona 
its  influence  lifelong  and  is  then  transmitted  in  good  acts  to  other  geoeratioiiL 
There  are  many  instances  likewise  of  a  difierent  character,  where  the  gripnwbaoii 
has  closed  around  the  unfortunate  debtor,  honest  and  well  disposed,  and  he  is 
made  to  feel  the  force  of  what  is  meant  by  the  word  unrelenting.  There  is  no 
bending  to  such  a  hand.  It  is  iron  and  absolute,  and  the  unfortunate  hddtbeieliy 
writhes  like  the  one  mentioned  in  Pollock,  impaled  by  the  spear  of  the  fiend.  T1» 
simile  of  the  torment  will  hold.  There  is  a  large  class  of  smoothly  placid  people 
who  in  everything  else  are  generous,  give  freely  to  missions  and  are  lavish  at  none, 
but  who  are  sticklers  for  what  is  legally  right,  and  pin  a  debtor  at  the  last  tkicf 
the  day  of  grace.  They  are  hard  men  in  business,  and  turn  their  backs  oo  th 
supplicants  for  further  time,  feeling  that  they  are  ri^ht — legally  right — and  p«^ 
haps  conscience  slumbers  on  it,  or  expresses  a  disposition  to  be  jud^  hj  the  sun 
rule,  and  justifies  all  hardness  by  their  own  willingness  to  acquiesce  in  BimDir 
luck.  We  say  that  the  legal  requirement  should  be  answered  to  the  utmost,  bat 
there  is  room  often  for  the  action  of  the  higher  law  of  generosity,  which  shooH 
come  in,  where  the  other  is  not  practicable,  to  help  a  melancholy  hobbler  along  tlie 
pathway  who  needs  but  a  friendly  lift  to  go  on  swimmingly. 

The  Boston  Evening  Gazette,  from  which  this  brief  essay  is  copied,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  weekly  journals  in  Massachusetts,  and  has,  from  the  start,  been  eot> 
ducted  with  good  taste  and  sound  judgment,  numbering  among  its  contributors  ibr 
the  last  half  century  almost  every  man  of  letters  in  the  **  Literary  Emporia^" 
Within  the  last  six  months  it  has  changed  its  form  from  the  simple  ^  folio  of  fou,'* 
to  eight  mammoth  pages.  William  W.  Glapp,  Jr.,  the  editor  and  proprietor,  ii 
assisted  in  its  conduct  by  A.  Wallace  Thaxter  and  Mr.  B.  P.  Shillabkk,  tk 
«*  Mrs.  Partington"  and  the  "  Wide-Swarth"  of  the  Post.  Mr.  S.  havii^g  witfc- 
drawn  from  that  journal,  now  devotes  his  fine  humor  and  versatile  gifts  \»  tk 
Gazette,  a  more  congenial  field  of  labor,  and  better  adapted  to  his  genius.  Tk 
Gazette  is,  in  our  judgment,  one  of  the  best  literary  and  family  joomalB  is  tk 
Union. 

BARNSTABLE  MERCHA5T8  IJI  ITEW  YORK. 
Cape  Cod  has  produced  some  distingnished  men,  and  many  eDterprinng  sid 
successftd  merchants,  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  considerable  comnoercial  cHy  ■ 
the  United  States,  especially  in  Boston  and  New  York.  A  three-deck  ship^  tk 
Planter,  of  1,904  tons  register,  built  at  Pembroke,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  io  1841 
was  sold  in  New  York,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1855,  to  Meflsrs.  Crocker  k  Wwa 
for  $76,000.  These  gentlemen  are  among  the  wealthiest  merchants  of  New  Tai 
Mr.  Crocker  is  a  native  of  Barnstable,  and  the  firm  with  which  he  is  ooDDeetodii 
engaged  in  the  India  trade,  and  has,  we  are  credibly  informed,  beoome  one  of  tk 
most  extensive  commercial  housea  in  that  branch  of  trade. 
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THB  MBRCT  OF  THB  MBRCHAHTS. 

Commend  us  to  a  merchant  for  monej.  If  but  few  of  them  among  us  are 
liiDces  in  fortune,  many  more  are  princes  m  liberality.  And  a  noble  illustration 
if  the  fact  is  at  hand  in  the  instantaneous  response  made  by  the  fraternity  to  the 
tlipeal  of  sick,  suffering,  and  dying  New  Orleans.  That  New  York,  whose  com- 
aerce  with  the  former  is  so  large  and  intimate  should  come  down  with  twenty 
ihoosand  dollars  is  {)erhaps  not  a  matter  of  surprise  or  great  laudation.  But  tbie 
aAim  on  Philadelphia,  far  more  limited  by  every  consideration,  has  been  answered 
ifitii  proportionately  far  greater  promptitude  and  generosity.  In  twenty-four 
idvirs  after  the  subscription  was  first  opened,  it  had  reached  nine  thousand  dollars, 
ilid  now  it  amounts  to  about  the  sum  of  fourteen  thousand  dollars,  at  a  season, 
boo,  when  a  large  number  of  those  who  are  most  able  to  give  are  out  of  town. 

We  have  often  bad  occasion  to  condemn  the  tardy  spirit  of  this  community  in 
ioterprises  manifestly  for  its  own  great  benefit.  But  here  is  a  case  of  sheer  disin- 
terested kindness  towards  a  city  more  than  a  thousand  miles  off,  and  it  is  evinced 
in  the  spontaneous  outpouring  of  money,  to  an  amount  which  might  perpetuate 
Kteelf  in  some  noble  monument  at  home.  The  old  saying  that  Goa  made  the 
country  and  man  made  the  town,  may  be  very  true  in  the  distinction  between 
■peen  fields  and  brick  walls.  But,  on  the  other  nand,  the  city  alone  affords  exam- 
j^fBS  of  such  open-handed  charity  as  we  here  note ;  that  charity  which,  in  the  Ian- 
poage  of  one  of  the  collecting  committee,  prompted  every  individual  whom  he 
oitiled  upon  to  thank  the  solicitor  for  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  contribut- 
ing to  80  good  a  cause.  And  of  all  people  of  a  city,  none  so  readily  as  merchants 
Qm  dispense  their  bounty.  Called  upon  daily  for  aid  for  some  person  or  cause, 
Iwoevolence  becomes  a  matter  of  course.     The  great  proprietor,  hedged  in  his 

Seat  mansion,  counting  up  his  rents  and  dividends,  is  not  tne  man  to  seek  in  the 
y  of  sorrow  or  need.    Go  to  the  counting-house  and  the  salesroom  if  you  would 
be  heard  in  your  distress.    Commend  us  to  a  merchant  for  money. 


MBRGANTILB  FAIIUBB8. 


The  Boston  Ckrtmicle  published  a  leading  editorial  on  the  failure  of  Barnum, 
or  rather,  taking  the  unfortunate  showman  as  the  text  of  some  sensible  criticisms. 
The  article  was  undoubtedly  written  by  C.  C.  Hazewell,  Esq.,  the  accomplished 
editor  of  that  able  and  independent  print.  We  should  be  glad  to  republish  it 
cptire,  but  we  have  space  for  only  a  single  (the  closing)  paragraph,  as  fol- 
lows: — 

**  What  most  surprises  us  in  these  great  failures  is,  the  stupendous  folly  that 
tiiey  indicate  on  the  part  of  men  who  have  passed  for  incarnations  of  that  worldly 
wMom  which  is  supposed  to  find  especial  favor  in  the  temples  of  Mammon.  The 
nen  who  show  the  most  skill  in  gettmg  money  are  the  most  remarkable  for  their 
#Mit  of  skill  in  keeping  it.  Fortunes  that  have  been  years  in  course  of  accumu- 
]»tioD,  and  for  which  their  getters  have  sacrificed  health,  conscience,  peace  of 
mind,  self-r^pect — everything,  it  may  be  said,  that  is  better  than  gold—disappear 
in  a  day.  They  vanish  like  Aladdin's  palace,  which  the  genii  of  the  lamj)  took 
up  in  China  or*  Persia,  and  popped  down  in  the  center  of  Africa,  at  the  bidding 
Of  a  grim  magician.  The  rubbing  of  a  lamp  did  it  all  in  Aladdin's  case ;  and 
aomething  quite  as  simple  and  absurd  produces  analogous  effects  in  the  instances 
of  our  Yankee  Aladdins  who  rise  from  nothing  to  opulence,  and  return  from  opu- 
lence to  nothing.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  made  a  million  in  his  time,  by  nioaes 
tiiat  ought  also  to  have  made  him  acquainted  with  all  the  tricks  of  humanity,  and 
jJBt  he  18  ruined,  stock  and  fluke,  and  has  not  a  cross  left  in  his  pocket  to  keep  the 
bine  derils  from  waltzing  tliere,  by  tlie  miserable  old  mode  of  indorsing !  The 
nan  ought  to  retire  from  the  sight  of  his  fellows  at  once.  His  appearance  is  an 
iMolt  to  them.  It  is  especially  so  to  those  who  have  been  fleeced  by  his  ingenuity, 
end  who  had  a  sort  of  moral  claim  on  him  to  the  effect  that  he  would  not  be 
rained,  except  in  a  novel,  an  original,  and  a  striking  manner.     Then  those  of  us 
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who  have  looked  up  to  him  as  a  man  of  geniiiB  are  entitled  to  feel  dispwtM  witfc 
his  miserable  ending  of  the  character  of  Dives.  The  fall  of  king  Pvrrbus  by  t 
woman's  hand,  and  by  a  stone,  is  the  only  thing  to  which  Bamnm's  "end  can  be 
compared.  We  are  as  ranch  astounded  at  the  cansc  of  his  failure  as  we  ?hoaW  be 
at  the  discovery  that  Shakspeare  was  hissed  out  of  London  for  havinfr  writtei 
Mother  Goose's  Melodies.  It  is,  however,  some  comfort  to  us  poor  fellow?,  wW 
know  how  hard  a  thing  it  is  to  chase  down  a  dollar,  or  even  a  dime,  to  see  Xhd 
those  who  scoop  up  dollars  by  the  thousand  are  no  wiser  than  ourselTtrs.  Xot 
that  we  rejoice  over  any  man's  misfortune,  but  are  consoled  by  the  reflection  the 
our  own  poverty  cannot  be  attributed  to  our  folly  only  by  a  process  of  reavmiaf 
that  would  make  men  who  have  money  as  great  fools  as  ourselves.  We  see,  too,  hen 
true  is  Fielding's  observation,  that  a  man  is  made  rich,  not  by  what  he  gets,  bill 
by  what  he  keeps ;  and  that  is  full  of  consolation,  for  we  get  nothing,  ami  r«^ 
quently  can  have  nothing  to  keep.  We  should  like,  for  once,  to  get  somrthiuc. 
just  to  see  if  we  could  keep  it,  and  so  rise  to  the  *  highly  respectable '  pogiiion  rf 
a  rich  man." 


GROWTH  OF  THE  PORT  OF  LIVERPOOL,  EJUQLIND. 

The  borough  of  Liverpool  is  of  very  ancient  standing ;  it  was  first  incorpontrf 
by  charter  from  King  Henry  II.,  A.  D.  1173.  King  John  also  granted  a  charter, 
with  extensive  privileges,  in  the  year  1207.  From  this  date  until  the  rei^  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  the  history  of  the  port  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Id  1561, 
there  were  only  seven  streets  in  the  town,  containing  138  cottages  and  690  inhib- 
itants.  The  most  important  event  in  the  improvement  of  the  jwrt  was  the  baiH- 
ing  of  the  first  dock  in  the  year  1710,  and  even  at  this  period  its  Commerce  wai 
comparatively  insignificant ;  indeed,  it  was  not  until  about  the  year  1760  tint  as? 
decided  impetus  was  given  to  the  Conmierce  of  the  port,  as  will  appear  eviJn* 
from  an  inspection  of  the  flaxional  curve  of  tonnage.  The  American  war  in  1TT&. 
seriously  affected  the  trade  of  Liverpool,  but  in  the  year  1779,  the  eutcrprisaj 
merchants  of  the  town  fitted  out  120  privateers,  amounting  to  31.385  ti>a3.  wliick 
carried  1 ,986  guns  and  8,754  men.  This  formidable  armament  succeeded  io  pTm^ 
great  annoyance  to  the  enemy,  and  captured  several  French  ships,  from  the  Eist 
and  West  Indies,  of  immense  value.  Finally,  the  captors  realized  priaMnoocT  to 
the  amount  of  upwards  of  a  million  sterling,  whereby  the  merchants  were  eiaJM 
not  only  to  retrieve  their  lost  credit  and  extend  the  Commerce  of  the  port,  hot  to 
trade  upon  real  capital.  From  this  period  may  be  dated  the  commencefnenl  of 
the  comotercial  greatness  of  Liverpool ;  but  the  most  rapid  and  extraordiaarr  io- 
crease  of  its  prosperity  has  taken  place  subsequent  to  the  year  1812.  Itnaj 
safely  be  stated  that  within  the  last  half  century  there  is  no  port  io  the  Unitei 
Kingdom  that  has  increased  in  wealth,  extent,  and  commercial  importance,  in  the 
same  ratio  that  Liverpool  has  done.  The  town  has  of  late  years  been  greatly  ex- 
tended by  the  immense  increase  of  its  public  and  private  buildings,  in  minj  of 
wluch  is  displayed  a  high  degree  of  architectural  taste.  Its  magnificent  na^  of 
docks  is  unequaled  in  the  annals  of  ancient  and  modem  history,  while  its  cooptf- 
ailve  commercial  tonnage  has  long  since  eclipsed  that  of  "  the  great  emporium  of 
tJbe  world.''  It  has  increased  within  the  last  forty  ycara  from  500,000  Unis  t» 
3,^900,000 1  Kor  is  the  Commerce  of  the  port  of  less  importance  in  a  natiooil 
point  of  viecir.  It  appears  from  a  return  made  by  order  of  the  House  of  Cob- 
bods  that  IB  the  year  1850  the  value  of  its  exports  amounted  to  £34,891.847; 
while  those  of  London  in  the  same  year  are  stated  to  have  been  £14.137/>'27; 
thus  ^bowing  an  excess  in  favor  of  Liverpool  equal  to  above  £20,000,000  steriio^- 
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8HUGQLBD  BOOTS,  WATCBES,  AHD  LAGS. 

In  the  days  when  high-bceled  French  boots  were  the  pride  of  fashion,  there  was 
a  shoemaker  in  London,  who  inade  a  fortune  by  the  sale  of  the  best  Paris  boots 
at  a  price  which  all  his  fellow-tradesmen  declared  ruinous.  He  understood  the 
trade,  and  obtained  troops  of  customers,  "  These  boots  must  bo  stolen,"  said 
his  rivals,  bat  there  was  no  evidence  that  they  were  :  certainly  they  were  not 
smuggled  boots — for  any  one  could  satisfy  himself  that  the  full  duty  was  paid  upon 
them  at  the  custom-house.  The  shoemaker  retired  from  business  with  a  fortune. 
Afto-wards  his  secret  was  accidentally  discovered — although  he  had  paid  for 
the  boots,  he  had  not  paid  for  everything  that  was  in  them.  There  was  a  heavy 
duty  payable  on  foreign  watches  ;  and  every  boot  coasigned  to  him  from  Paris 
lutd  contained  in  its  high  heel  a  cavity  exactly  large  enough  to  hold  a  watch.  The 
great  profit  obtained  by  the  trade  in  smuggled  watches  made  it  possible  for  this 
tradesman,  when  he  had  filled  up  their  heels,  to  sell  his  boots  under  prime  cost. 
This  was  worth  while,  again,  because,  of  course,  by  the  extension  of  his  boot  trade, 
he  increased  his  power  of  importing  watches  duty  free. 

We  noticed,  some  time  since,  in  the  Merchants'  Magazxney  the  circumstance  of 
an  elderly  lady  and  a  lap-dog  who  traveled  a  good  deal  between  Dover  and  Ostend, 
some  years  later.  It  came  to  be  generally  considered  at  the  custom-house  that 
her  travels  were  for  the  sole  purpose  of  smuggling  Brussels  lace,  then  subject  to 
exceedingly  heavy  duty ;  but  neither  the  examiners  of  her  luggage,  nor  the  female 
searchers  at  the  custom-house,  who  had  charge  of  her  person,  could,  by  the 
narrowest  scrutiny,  find  matter  for  a  single  accusation.  At  last,  when  she  was 
about  to  decline  the  smuggling  business,  this  lady  accepted  a  bribe  from  a  custom- 
house officer  to  make  himself  master  of  her  secret.  Calling  to  her  side  the  lap- 
dog,  who  was  to  all  strangers  a  very  snappish  little  cur,  she  asked  the  ofiBcer 
to  fetch  a  knife  and  rip  the  little  creature  open.  Like  a  few  of  the  dogs  (which 
have  sometimes  even  proved  to  be  rats)  sold  in  the  streets  of  London,  it  gloried 
outwardly  in  a  false  skin ;  and  between  the  false  skin  and  the  true  skin  was  space 
enough  to  provide  a  thin  cur  with  the  comfortable  fatness  proper  to  a  lady's  pet, 
by  means  of  a  warm  padding  of  the  finest  lace.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  X  VIIL — 
it  may  be  noted  by  tlie  way — very  fierce  dogs  were  trained  to  carry  valuable 
watches  and  small  articles  under  false  skins  across  the  frontier.  They  were  taught 
to  know  and  avoid  the  uniform  of  a  custom-house  officer.  Swift,  cunning,  and 
fierce,  they  were  never  to  be  taken  alive,  although  they  were  sometimes  pursued 
and  shot 

TEMPERATURE  OP  COMAIERCIAL  CITIES  L\  TEMPERATE  LATITUDES. 

The  average  temperature  of  Boston,  according  to  the  Journal  of  that  city, 
during  a  period  of  twenty-six  years  has  been  estimated  at  49  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
That  of  Quebec  during  a  series  of  years  has  been  computed  at  40  degrees ;  thai 
of  Montreal,  44 ;  New  York,  52 ;  Philadelphia,  52 ;  and  Baltimore,  54.  That 
of  Norfolk  is  as  high  as  59 ;  Charleston,  66  ;  Savannah,  67  ;  and  New  Orleans, 
67.  Key  West,  Florida,  is  probably  the  warmest  place  in  the  United  States,  the 
average  temperature  there  throughout  the  year  being  77 1 ;  and  San  Diego  comes 
next,  with  a  temperature  of  72.  The  climate  in  San  Francisco  is  a  little  warmer 
than  that  of  Baltimore,  the  mean  height  of  the  thermometer  in  that  city  the  year 
rouid  being  56  degrees. 

Catina,  in  Sicily,  is  one  of  the  warmest  places  in  Europe,  and  although  five 
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degrees  north  of  SaTannah,  is  equal  to  ii  in  wannth  and  pleasantness  of  ciiBst& 
The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  at  Paris  throughoat  the  jear  approximates  to 
that  of  New  York,  although  it  is  situated  five  degrees  farther  northward.  Napks 
and  Home  are  strikingly  like  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati,  and  the  people  of  Loo- 
don,  which  is  nine  degrees  further  north  than  Boston,  experience  the  same  degreei 
of  cold  and  heat  as  their  brethren  in  the  City  of  Notions.  The  sojourner  in  St 
Petersburg  must  possess  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bodily  heat  to  enable  him  to  resial 
an  average  temperature  the  same  as  at  Montreal  the  year  round  ;  and  the  avenge 
height  of  the  thermometer  at  Constantinople  throughoat  the  year  is  58,  being  ibt 
same  as  that  of  Norfolk,  Virginia.  The  temperature  of  Crimea  probably  does 
not  vary  much  from  that  of  Constantinople,  so  that  the  rigor  of  the  climate  wiB 
present  no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  wintering  of  troops  there,  although  the 
cold  rain  storms  will  be  lar  from  pleasant.  During  the  coldest  month  of  ordioary 
years  the  thermometer  at  Constantinople  averages  40  degrees,  which  is  thirteeo 
more  than  in  Boston. 

If  the  climate  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  was  in  days  of  old  as  delightfiil  m 
at  the  present  time,  the  Jews  certainly  had  reason  to  think  it  a  favored  conutrj. 
For  now,  so  far  as  the  temperature  is  concerned,  it  occupies  an  intermediate  rank 
between  Norfolk  and  Charleston.  The  temperature  of  the  climate  of  Nangaski. 
in  Japan,  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  holy  city. 


HOW  TO  RUIN  A  NEIGHBOR'S  BUSINESS. 

Some  time  since  (so  runs  the  current  narrative)  the  owner  of  a  thriving  mut- 
ton-pie concern,  which  after  much  difficulty  he  haa  succeeded  in  establishing  with 
borrowed  capital,  died  before  he  had  well  extricated  himself  from  the  responsibil- 
ities of  debt.  The  widow  carried  on  the  business  after  his  decease,  and  tiirore  eo 
well  that  a  speculating  baker,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  made  her  the  ofe 
of  his  hand.  The  lady  refused,  and  the  enraged  suitor,  determined  on  revenge, 
immediately  converted  his  baking  into  an  opposition  pie^shop ;  and,  acting  oo  the 
principle,  universal  among  London  bakers,  of  doing  business  for  the  first  mooth 
or  two  at  a  loss,  made  his  pies  twice  as  big  as  he  could  honestly  afford  to  nmkt 
them.  The  consequence  was  that  the  widow  lost  her  custom,  and  was  hasteaioc 
fast  to  ruin,  when  a  friend  of  her  late  husband,  who  was  also  a  small  creditor,  paid 
her  a  visit.  She  detailed  her  grievance  to  him,  and  lamented  her  lost  trade  and 
fearful  prospects.  "  Oh,  oh  I"  said  her  friend, "  that  ere*s  the  move,  is  it  ?  Nefcr 
you  mind,  my  dear.  If  I  don't  git  vour  trade  agin,  there  ain't  no  snakes,  maii 
me — that's  all !"  So  saying  he  took  his  leave.  About  eight  o'clock  the  same 
evening,  when  the  baker's  new  pie-shop  was  crammed  to  overflowing,  and  the 
principal  was  below,  superintending  the  production  of  a  new  batch,  in  walks  the 
widow's  friend  in  the  costume  of  a  kennel-raker,  and  elbowing  his  way  to  the 
counter,  dabs  down  upon  it  a  brace  of  hung  dead  cats,  vociferating  at  the  same 
time  to  the  astonished  damsel  in  attendance,  *'  Tell  your  master,  my  dear,  as  bow 
them  two  make  six-and-thirly  this  week,  and  say  I'll  bring  the  t'other  fonr  to- 
morrer  afternoon !"  With  that  he  swaggered  out  and  went  his  way.  So  power- 
ful was  the  prejudice  against  cat-mutton  among  the  population  of  that  neighbor- 
hood, that  tne  shop  was  clear  in  an  instant,  and  the  floor  was  covered  with  hastify 
abandoned  specimens  of  every  variety  of  segment  of  a  circle.  The  spirit-shop  i 
the  comer  of  the  street  experienced  an  unusually  large  demand  for  **  goes "  of 
brandy  ;  and  interjectional  ejaculation,  not  purely  grammatical,  were  not  mtatif 
audible  but  visible,  too,  in  the  district  It  is  averred  that  the  ingenious  expedi- 
ent of  the  widow's  friend,  founded,  as  it  was,  upon  a  profound  knowledge  of  buinaB 
prejudices,  had  the  desired  eflect  of  restoring  tne  "  balance  of  trade."  The  widow 
recovered  her  commerce ;  the  resentful  baker  was  done  as  brown  as  if  he  had  beet 
shut  up  in  his  own  oven  ;  and  the  friend  who  brought  about  this  measure  of  jst^ 
ioe  received  the  hand  of  the  lady  as  a  reward  for  his  interference. 
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TBI  eOOUB  TRADE. 

The  inhaman  traffic  in  Coolies  that  for  some  time  past  has  been  carried  od  b^ 
tween  China  and  Cuba,  has.  we  perceive,  attracted  the  attention  of  Congress,  and 
a  resolution  has  been  offered  in  both  Houses  with  a  view  to  its  suppression-  Thii 
is  right,  for  if  the  descriptions  of  the  manner  in  which  these  poor  Celestials  ai« 
kidnapped  and  carried  to  far  distant  countries  to  be  enslaved,  are  correct,  this 
traffic  in  Coolies  is  as  cruel  and  inhuman  as  the  African  slave-trade  was.  The 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  publishes  a  letter  from  Swotow,  China,  in  which 
the  writer  says  that  his  ship,  which  was  about  to  sail,  had  on  boaxd  700  Coolies, 
and  expected  to  take  200  more.  He  does  not  conceal  the  fact  that  they  are  kid- 
napped—torn violently  from  their  parents  and  friends— and  says  they  cost  from 
♦15  to  $20  per  man,  and  sell  for  $250.  These  poor  fellows  are  crowded  into  the 
ship,  and  during  the  long  voyage  to  America — of  seventy-five  or  eighty  days — are 
supplied  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  food  required  to  sustain  life.  The  crew 
are  well  armed,  in  case  the  slaves  should  rise  and  attempt  to  take  the  ship.  It  is 
said  that  these  attempts  are  often  made,  and  many  Coolies  have  been  killed,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  remainder  to  submission.  Most  of  the  ships  engaged  in  this 
trade  are  from  the  ports  of  New  York  and  Boston.  We  shall  endeavor  in  a 
future  number  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine  to  give  a  full  account  of  this  trade. 
The  information  which  will  probably  be  obtained  by  the  resolution  of  Congrev 
will  very  likely  shed  some  light  on  this  apparently  mhuman  commercial  en- 
terprise. 

THE  COURTESfES  OF  BUSISTESS  LIFE. 

Business  men  who  lay  in  a  fair  stock  of  civility,  will  find  it  as  good  an  invest- 
ment to  draw,  please,  and  retain  custom,  as  they  can  make.  The  small  civilitiea 
and  courtesies  of  life  are  too  often  neglected  by  them.  We  have  been  taunted  as 
a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  who,  in  our  haste  to  be  rich,  forget  not  only  proprieties, 
but  moralities ;  we  have  been  charged  with  idolatry,  worshiping  the  almighty 
dollar,  and  the  conduct  of  some  among  us  has  given  color  to  the  charge.  Let  not 
the  reproach  longer  remain.  A  nation  immersed  in  trade  need  not,  necessarily, 
be  forgetful  of  the  requirements  of  honor,  uprightness,  and  truth.  A  man  in  trade 
need  not  be  a  boor,  nor  is  he,  in  anywise,  exonerated  from  extending  towards  his 
customers  the  same  suavities  he  would  extend  to  a  guest  in  his  house,  to  a  stranger 
be  is  introduced  to  in  company.  He  need  not  indulge  in  formal  etiquette  and 
pompous  civilities,  for  there  is  no  heart  in  such  a  manner  ;  but  in  the  easy  genial 
habits  which  speak  a  kindly  feeling  and  claim  a  reciprocating  respect 

UTERATURE  AND  THE  BOOK  TRADE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  number  of  American  publications,  original  and  reprinted,  issued  in  1862, 
was  966  original,  and  322  reprints — total,  1,228  ;  new  editions  93.  These  pub- 
lications proceeded  from  191  different  publishers,  of  whom  New  York  furnished 
71,  Philadelphia  29,  and  Boston  27.  In  1853  there  were  424  newspapers  issued 
in  the  New  England  States,  876  in  the  Middle  States,  716  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  784  in  the  Western  States.  The  average  circulation  of  papers  in  this  country 
is  about  1,785,  and  there  is  one  publication  for  every  7,161  free  inhabitants  in  toe 
States  and  Territories.  There  are  in  the  United  States  694  libraries,  exclusive  of 
lliose  in  the  public  schools,  containing  an  aj;gregate  of  2,201,632  volumes ;  of 
public  school  hbraries  there  are  9,505,  comprismg  1,552,332  volumes. 
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GLOUCfiSTER  AUD  MARBLEffEAD  FISHERIES. 

The  fisheries  of  Marblehead  were  at  one  time  the  wonder  of  the  whole  coantry, 
rach  was  their  extent  and  importance.  In  1812,  the  fishermen  from  Marblehcid 
almost  manned  our  northern  ships-of-war.  The  fisheries  of  Gloucester  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  at  least  three  times  as  extensile  as  those  of  Marblehead  were  in  her 
palmiest  days.  Gloucester  employed,  in  1855,  300  schooners,  20,000  tons  burthen, 
and  manned  by  2,980  men.  Besides  its  catch  of  mackerel,  the  largest  in  the  United 
States,  (70,000  barrels)  halibut,  and  other  kinds  of  fish,  it  sent  to  market  98.000 
quintals  of  cod  fish.  In  addition  to  its  great  fisheries,  Gloucester  has  10.000  tons 
of  shipping  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  and  in  1855  had  207  arrivals  from 
foreign  ports,  bringing,  among  other  articles,  5,000  hogsheads  of  molasses,  3,000 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  5,000  cords  of  wood,  and  great  quantities  of  salt,  lumber, 
coal,  &c,  Rockport,  and  the  adjacent  ports,  are  not  included  in  these  statistics, 
aIthou{^  they  are  in  the  district  of  Gloucester. 


DO  FRAUDULENT  SCHEMERS  SUCCEED  ? 

The  editor  of  the  Boston  Atlas  says,  that  in  the  course  of  conversation  with  an 
eminent  broker,  who  has  been  over  40  years  acquainted  with  the  leading  moneyed 
men  of  the  country,  we  asked  if  he  ever  knew  a  schemer,  who  acquired  money  or 
position  by  fraud,  continue  succci^sful  through  life,  and  leave  a  fortune  at  dc^th. 
We  walked  together  about  three  minutes  in  silence,  when  he  replied — ''Nu  one! 
I  have  seen  men,"  he  said.  **  become  rich  as  if  by  magic,  and  afterwards  reach  a 
high  position  in  public  estimation,  not  only  for  honor  and  enterprise  but  even  for 
piety,  when  some  small  circumstance,  of  no  apparent  importance,  has  led  to  inves- 
tigation which  resulted  in  disgrace  and  ruin." 

A  few  days  after,  the  editor  of  the  Atlas  again  conversed  with  him  upon  the 
same  subject,  and  he  stated  that  since  the  last  interview  he  had  extended  his 
inquiries  among  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances,  and  with  one  solitary  excg)- 
tion,  and  that  doubtful,  their  experience  was  to  the  same  effect  as  his  own.  He 
then  gave  a  brief  outline  of  several  small  and  big  schemers  and  their  tools,  their 
rise  and  fall.  Suicide,  murder,  arson,  and  perjury,  he  said,  were  common  crimes 
with  many  of  those  who  made  "  haste  to  be  rich,"  regardless  of  the  means  ;  and  he 
added,  there  are  not  a  few  men,  who  may  be  seen  on  '('hange  every  day,  ignorantly 
striving  for  their  own  destruction.  It  is  not,  he  said,  so  much  the  love  of  gold 
that  leads  many  business  men  astray,  as  the  desire  to  be  thought  sharp  or  suc- 
cessful. The  broker  concluded  that  fortunes  acquired  without  honesty  generally 
overwhelmed  their  possessors  with  infamy. 


USEFUL  VS.  LUXURIOUS  COMMERCE. 

KouAN-TSE,  a  celebrated  Economist  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  who  lived  moit 
than  two  thousand  years  ago,  made  the  following  just  remarks  : — 

"  There  is  no  commerce  permanently  advantageous  but  the  exchan^  of  things 
useful  and  necessary.  The  trade  in  articles  of  pomp,  elegance,  or  curiosity,  whether 
carried  on  by  exchange  or  by  money  payments,  suppose  the  existence  of  luxury ; 
now  luxury,  which  is  the  abundance  of  what  is  superfluous  among  certain  citiaens, 
supposes  the  want  of  necessaries  among  others.  The  more  horses  the  rich  pat  to 
their  chariots,  the  more  people  will  have  to  walk  on  foot ;  the  more  their  boises 
are  vast  and  magnificent,  the  more  those  of  the  poor  are  small  and  miserable  ;  the 
more  their  tables  are  covered  with  dainties,  the  more  people  are  reduced  to  eat 
rice  and  barley. 

"  The  best  that  can  be  done  for  men  in  a  social  state  by  means  of  industry  and 
labor,  is  that  all  should  have  the  necessaries  and  some  the  conveniences  of  life." 
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1. — Notes  of  Trarel  in  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land.  Turkey,  and  Greece.  By  Benja- 
min Dorr,  D.  D.  pp.  396.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
One  more  addition  to  the  alrca<ly  len^hcned  h'st  of  works  on  the  Holy  Land. 
Dr.  Dorr,  who  is  the  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  was  it  seems  enabled, 
by  the  liberality  of  his  parishioners,  to  visit  Kgypt  and  Palestine,  and  here  we 
have  his  "  Notes  of  Travel,"  which,  although  he  tells  us  claim  no  merit  as  a 
literary  protiuction,  are  yet  very  readable,  and  indeed  attractive.  The  reader  may 
in  vain  look  over  the  pages  of  this  book  for  those  rhapsodies  which  too  often  char- 
acterize the  compositions  of  modern  Eastern  travelers.  Dr.  Dorr  simply  describes 
what  he  sees,  and  he  does  so  very  graphically,  wisely  leaving  his  renders  to  make 
their  own  reflections.  As  in  the  course  of  his  travels  he  visited  Syria,  Bethk»hem, 
Bethany,  and  Nazareth,  Samaria,  Sychar,  and  Galilee.  Mount  Zion,  Moriah,  and 
Olivet,  Tabor,  and  Ilerraon,  and  Carmel,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  the  Nile,  and  the 
Pyramids — there  is,  of  course,  abundant  interest  in  the  book,  which  Is  appro- 
priately dedicated  to  Dr.  Dorr's  parishioners.  At  the  end  of  the  work  is  an  ap- 
pendix, containing  copies  of  contracts  for  a  voyage  on  the  Nile  and  for  a  tour 
through  the  Desert  of  Syria,  which  may  be  found  useful  to  future  travelers.  The 
style  of  the  book  is  clear,  simple,  and  natural,  and  truth  is  evidently  stamped  on 
every  statement. 

2. — The  Island  of  Cuba.  By  Alexander  Humboldt.  Translated  from  the 
Spanish,  with  Notes  and  a  Preliminary  Essay,  by  J.  S.  Thrasher,  pp.  397. 
>rew  York  :  Derby  &  Jackson. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  Alexander  Humboldt  wrote  and  published  this 
work,  which  at  this  time  especially  must  be  considered  as  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  literature.  Mr.  Thrasher  has,  however,  in  bis  essay  and  notes,  done  all 
that  was  necessary  to  combine  the  history  of  Cuba  to  the  present  period.  He 
asserts  that  the  opposition  of  the  Spanish  government  to  the  United  States  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  exponents  of  Spanish  public  policy  trace  the  loss  of 
all  her  rich  American  possessions  to  the  evil  example  of  this  country.  They  charge 
on  the  United  States  all  thase  troubles  which  they  have  in  fact  blindly  brought 
on  themselves.  Mr.  Thrasher  ably  expatiates  on  the  importance  of  Cuba  to 
America  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  severely  censures  the  British  govern- 
ment, which,  he  says,  has  "  turned  over  the  tropics  to  African  barbarism."  The 
work  will  be  read  with  very  gi-eat  interest,  and  doubtless  will  throw  much  light 
on  the  great  Cuban  question  which  agitates  so  many  American  minds.  Of  Hum- 
boldt's splendid  descriptions  we  need  not  say  one  word  in  commendation. 

3. — A  Lyric  of  the  Golden  Age.    By  Thomas  L.  Harris,    pp.  381.    New  York  : 

Partridge  &  Brittan. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  Mr.  Harris  is  gifted  with  "  the  vision  and 
the  faculty  divine."  He  has  been  by  some  compared  to  Shelley,  but  to  our  minds 
he  rather  resembles  the  author  of  Festus — Mr.  P.  J.  Bailey.  In  this  Lyric  of  the 
Golden  Age  are  passages  of  great  power.  It  is  stated  that  the  poem  was  written 
while  its  author  was  quite  oblivious  of  external  circumstances,  an  amanuensis 
taking  down  the  words  as  they  fell  from  his  lips.  Prefixed  to  the  poem  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly well  written  and  interesting  introduction  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Brittan,  in  which 
are  some  startling  facts  respecting  spiritual  manifestations.  We  cordially  recom- 
mend the  work  to  the  lovers  of  genuine  poetry. 

4. — History  of  Hernando  Cortex.     By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.     With  Engravings. 

pp.  348.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  wild  and  adventurous  career  of  Hernando  Cortez  is  here  related  in  Mr. 
Abbott's  usual  fluent  style.  The  book  forms  one  of  the  series  of  "  Abbott's  His- 
tories," and  fully  sustains  the  reputation  of  the  author. 
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5. — 7^  Catholic:  A  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  a  Kinsman  about  to  join 
the  Church  of  Rome.  By  E.  H.  Deeby,  Esq.  12mo.,  pp.  292.  Boston  :  J. 
P.  Jewett  k  Co. 

The  reader  will  recognize  in  this  work  a  writer  who  has  contributed  many  val- 
uable articles  to  the  pages  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  and  will  find  in  it  proof 
of  his  usual  research  and  discrimination.  In  his  new  field  of  authorship  he  pre- 
sents a  host  of  arguments  against  the  claims  of  the  Romish  Hierarchy,  drawn 
both  from  ancient  and  modern  authors.  He  reviews,  also,  with  his  usual  ability, 
the  recent  works  of  Bunsen,  Howson,  Conybeare,  Seymour,  Haskins,  and  others, 
together  with  the  new  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  the  connection 
of  St.  Paul  with  the  planting  of  the  Church  in  Britain.  The  reader  who  wouW 
have  in  a  small  compass  the  essence  of  all  ancient  and  modem  arguments  on  this 
subject,  illustrated  by  the  events  of  the  passing  century,  will  find  this  volume  of 
deep  interest.  One  of  its  great  recommendations  to  Protestants  is  its  success.  It 
has  reclaimed  a  student  about  to  abandon  his  faith,  and  we  venture  to  predict 
that  it  will  influence  many  others. 

^.  —  The  Trial  of  Theodore  Parker,  for  the  "  Misdemeanor  "  of  a  Speech  in  Fan- 
euil  Hall  against  Kidnapping,  before  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  at 
Boston,  April  3, 1855,  with  the  Defense.  By  Theodore  Parker,  pp.  221. 
Boston  ;  Published  for  the  Author. 

This  "  defense  "  would  have  been  delivered  in  open  court  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Parker's  trial  had  not  the  indictment  against  him  been  quashed.  Deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  avowing  his  sentiments  on  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  before  a  jury, 
the  reverend  gentleman  has  printed  it,  as  he  says,  "  for  the  country."  It  is  a 
lengthy  document,  advocative  of  Mr.  Parker's  peculiar  views,  and  abounding  with 
specimens  of  his  forcible  style.  As  he  himself  says  in  his  preface,  "  It  is  a  minis- 
ter a  performance,  not  a  lawyer's.  Of  course,  I  knew  that  the  court  would  not 
have  allowed  me  to  proceed  with  such  a  defense,  and  that  I  should  be  obliged  to 
deliver  it  through  the  press."  The  *'  defense  "  exhibits  great  research  both  m  ihe 
annals  of  English  and  American  jurisprudence,  and  altogether  conclusivelv  proves 
that  the  writer  of  it,  whatever  opinions  may  by  some  be  entertained  of  his  well- 
known  principles,  was  in  earnest  when  he  penned  it 

7. — Life  of  Schamyly  and  Narrative  of  the  Circassian  War  of  Independence 
against  Russia.  By  J.  Milton  Mackie.  pp.  300.  Boston  :  John  P.  Jewett 
&  Co. 

In  this  most  interesting  volume  we  arc  presented  with  the  picture  of  a  career 
of  heroism  nowise  inferior  to  that  of  the  most  famous  champions  of  classical  an- 
tiquity, of  a  war  of  independence  such  as  may  not  improperly  be  compared  with 
the  most  glorious  struggles  recorded  in  the  annals  of  liberty,  and  of  a  state  of  so- 
ciety perhaps  the  most  romantic,  and  the  most  nearly  resembling  that  described 
in  the  songs  of  Homer,  which  the  progress  of  civilivation  has  now  left  for  the  ad- 
miration of  mankind.  Mr.  Mackie's  style  is  very  graphic,  and  therefore  remark- 
ably suited  to  such  subjects  as  Schamyl  and  Circassian  warfare.  All  who  wish 
to  possess  reliable  information  respecting  one  of  the  most  remarkable  chieftains 
of  liis  age,  should  not  fail  to  peruse  these  brilliant  pages. 

8. — A  Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave  States^  with  Remarks  on  their  Economy. 

By  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,    pp.  723.     New  York  :  Dix  A  Edwards. 

In  this  work  the  author  gives  the  result  of  Eis  observations  during  a  tour  in 
the  Slave  States,  He  is  evidently  a  practical  man,  and  an  unprejudiced  one,  also. 
Calling  himself  "  an  honest  growler,"  he  yet  sees  with  a  cheerful  and  kindly  eye 
all  the  aspects  of  the  "  vexed  question  "  of  slavery.  As  a  democrat  be  went  to 
stinly  the  South,  its  institutions  and  its  people,  and  as  a  democrat  he  returned. 
His  book  is  very  valuable  in  a  statistical  point  of  view,  and  regarded  in  a  literary 
light  it  deserves  great  commendation.  Mr.  Olmsted  has  the  happy  faculty  of 
word  painting — some  of  his  descriptions  of  scenery  are  most  felicitous.  The  do- 
mestic manners  of  the  slaves  are  excellently  told.  The  work  is  a  very  Taluabte 
contribution  to  American  literature. 
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9.^ — At  Home  and  Abroad,  or  Hiings  and  Hiooghts  in  America  and  Enrope.  By 
Maroabet  Fuller  Ossoli.  Edited  by  her  brother,  Arthur  B.  Fuller. 
pp.  466.    Boston  :  Crosby,  Nichola  &  Co. 

This  volume  will  be  perosed  with  very  great  interest  by  the  adtnirers  (and  they 
are  many)  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  both  here  and  in  Europe.  It  is  divided  into 
four  parts.  The  Srst  consists  of  a  series  of  sketches  taken  during  a  summer  tour 
on  the  lakes,  and  through  some  of  the  Western  States.  These  are  delightfully 
written,  and  are  a  record  of  thoughts  as  well  as  things.  There  is,  too,  m  them 
much  interesting  information  respecting  the  Indian  character,  which  justice  to  them 
makes  it  desirable  should  be  remembered.  The  second  part  gives  Madame  Ossoli's 
impressions  and  observations  during  her  European  journey  and  residence  in  Italy, 
and  as  she  was  in  the  latter  country  during  the  most  eventful  period  of  its  modem 
history,  her  remarks  will  be  read  with  profound  interest  The  letters  were  written 
during  the  struggle,  and  show  the  fluctuations  of  hope  and  despondency  which 
animated  those  most  deeply  interested.  The  personal  sketches  of  eminent  Euro- 
peans with  whom  she  associated  are  very  graphic  and  interesting.  The  third  por- 
tion contains  some  letters  to  friends,  and  the  fourth  presents  the  details  of  tliat 
shipwreck  which  caused  mourning  not  only  in  the  hearts  of  her  kindred,  but  of 
the  many  who  knew  and  loved  her,  as  well  as  some  poetical  tributes  to  her  niem- 
ory.  This  volume  bein^  of  a  more  popular  character  than  any  of  those  which 
have  hitherto  appeared  m  connection  with  Madame  Ossoli,  will  doubtless  have  a 
wide  circulation.    It  well  deserves  such. 

10. — 7^  History  cf  England^  from  the  Accession  of  James  11.  By  Thomas 
Babinoton  Macaulay.  Vols.  III.  and  lY.  pp.  576  and  645.  Boston : 
Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

Several  editions  of  this  great  work  have  been  published  in  America,  but  for 
cheapness  and  convenient  size  these  volumes  are,  we  believe,  nnequaled,  the  price 
being  only  forty  cents  each.  So  far  as  the  literary  portion  is  concerned  it  may 
be  enough  to  say  that  it  fully  sustains  the  brilliant  reputation  acquired  by  tfate 
first  and  second  volumes.  There  is  the  same  splendor  of  rhetoric,  the  same  won- 
derful word-painting — an  art  of  which  Macaulay  is  so  great  a  master — the  same 
picturesque  delineation  of  events,  and  the  like  power  of  nxinff  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  Its  faults,  too,  are  similar  to  those  for  which  the  author  was  blamed  when 
his  work  first  appeared,  for  we  have  partialities  and  prejudices  apparent  enough. 
As  we  write,  the  news  arrives  that  a  few  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  own  countrymen  have 
hung  him  in  effigy  for  severe  comments  on  a  certain  Scottish  chieftain,  and  that 
Mr.  Hepford  Dixon  is  again  "down  upon  him"  for  his  statements  respecting 
William  Penn. 

11. — Biograjihy  of  the  Hon,  Fernando  Wood,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

By  Donald  McLeod.    pp.  335.    New  York  :  0.  F.  Parsons. 

Mr.  McLcod  has  in  this  volume  presented  the  public  with  a  very  succinct  ac- 
count of  the  Hon.  Fernando  Wood's  life,  from  his  birth  in  1812  until  the  present 
time,  not  omitting  some  notices  of  his  ancestors.  The  lives  of  all  men  who  have 
attained  to  eminent  positions  in  life  cannot,  if  foithfully  told,  fail  to  be  interesting, 
and  Mr.  McLeod  has  treated  Mr.  Wood's  life  in  a  thorough  spirit  of  truthfulneas. 
Here  we  have  notices  of  the  mayor's  early  independence  and  energy,  with  well- 
told  anecdotes  of  boyish  career  and  early  adventures,  which  wereh^hly  indicative 
of  the  energy  and  fearlessness  which  now  characterize  the  man.  Uow  he  turned 
cigar-maker,  how  he  went  to  Congress,  and  how  he  made  a  fiscal  speech  which 
elicited  the  admiration  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  are  all  related  in  Mr.  McLeod's 
lucid  pages,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader.  The  succeeding  events  of  Mr.  Wood's 
life,  up  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  book,  are  of  great  interest. 

12. —  The  Angel  in  the  House.    Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

"  The  Skeleton  in  the  Closet "  would  have  been  the  best  title  for  this  book.  A 
more  insane  production  we  never  saw.  Prose  runs  wild  through  everv  page  and 
poetry  laughs.  The  *'  Angel  in  the  House  "  is  the  weakest  of  the  weak  school  of 
poets ;  and  if  no  better  angels  warble,  wb^,  we  shall  be  consoled  for  the  absence 
of  than.    The  very  opening  of  the  poem  u  Baggestive. 
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13. — Xalioruil  Sysfem  ff  PolUical  Econtmiy.  By  Fredkrick  List.  With  a  pre- 
liminary etway  and  notes,  by  Stephen  Colwell.  pp.  497.  I'hiladclphia  :  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co. 

Fiv<lerick  List  is  well  known  in  this  country,  he  having  resided  here  fors^imc 
years,  and  published  "  Outlines  of  a  System  of  Political  Economy,"  which  wa? 
lavorably  received  bv  James  Madison,  Clay,  and  Edward  Livingston.  The  w(»rk 
before  us  was  published  after  his  return  to  Europe,  in  1841,  and  its  sucavs  wa? 
imniensrj.  The  translation  from  the  German  by  G.  A.  Matilc.  including  the  notes 
of  the  French  translation  by  Henri  llichelot,  is  faithful,  but  reproduci's  ratluT  the 
spirit  than  the  letter  of  List.  Nationality  is  the, grand  cljaracteristic  of  Lists 
8)'stiin.  Contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  economists  who  study  bow  mankind  tan 
attain  to  a  condition  of  well-being,  List  shows  how  a  nation  in  given  circum- 
stances can  by  means  of  agriculture,  manufacturing  industry,  ami  Commerce, 
reach  a  state  of  prosperity,  civilization,  and  power.  In  fact  nationality  is  the 
leading  idea  of  the  book  ;  but  with  his  vigorous  mind  and  cltmr  intelligenci*  he  en- 
larges it  till  it  comprehends  every  topic  of  human  welfare.  Ujjon  that  idiii  is 
biL^Lil  his  national  system  of  political  economy.  The  work  is  an  exceedingly  valu- 
able one,  for  List's  idea  has  not  its  source  in  a  theory,  but  in  obsenation.'in  his- 
tory ;  and  this  point  of  view  is  the  right  one.  The  following  extract  from  his 
preVa<'e  will  be  read  with  special  interest  in  this  country  :  "  The  best  lxx)k  on  po- 
litical economy  in  that  country  [America]  is  the  volume  of  life — there  only  i.ave 
I  obtaintnl  a  clear  idea  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  economy  of  a  ptHjplo— a 
progress  which  in  Europe  re<iuia«d  the  lapse  of  centuries,  is  accomplished  there 
under  the  eyes  of  a  single  observer." 

14. — Leaves  of  Grass,     pp.  05.     Brooklyn,  New  York. 

There  is  the  name  neither  of  author  nor  publisher  to  this  singiUar  book — on»^  of 
the  most  singular  that  has  ever  come  under  our  notice.      Appearing  at  the  r'r&t 

Sknce  to  be  meiv  unconnected  conunoii-placc  remarks,  aphorisms,  and  opiiji'*n?, 
lere  is  yet  develojuKl,  on  a  further  examination,  a  vast  amount  of  undi.H  •pliiR'd 
power.  Many  of  the  lines  an*  such  i)erfect  pictures  in  tlicmsc^lves,  thai  au  a:  list 
might  draw  from  them  without  refei-ence  to  any  other  material,  and  produce  Uau- 
tiful  pictorial  compositions.  Other  portions  of  the  book  are  jx^rfectlv  kaleido- 
geopic — grotesque  changes  rapidly  succikxI  each  other ;  and  no  one  save  llie  author 
himself— and  he,  perhaps,  not  an  exception — can  explain  them.  Had  the  elder 
D'Israeli  met  wito  "  Leaves  of  Grass,"  he  would  have  assuredly  included  it  in  his 
"  Curiosities  of  Literature."  The  work  is  embellished  with  a  iK>rtrait  (we  presume) 
of  the  author — a  rather  melancholy-looking  gi»utleman,  witli  a  wide-awake  hat  on. 
and  neither  coat  nor  vest.  Among  the  "  Lt'avca  of  Grass,"  certainly  the  autlior 
hLuself  is  not  the  least  remarkable  "  blade." 

15. — Home  Serdce.     A  Manual  intended  for  those  who  are  occasionally  hindered 
from  attending  the  House  of  Gixl.  with  Sermons  and  Ilymns.     By  Rev.  W. 
B.  Stevens,  C.  D.     pp.  347.     Philadelphia  :  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co. 
This  beautifully  got-up  work  will  doubtless  be  found  of  special  service  to  the 
class  for  whom  it  has  been  specially  compiled.     It  contains  short  sermons  of  great 
simplicity,  and  hymns  selected  from  the  best  writers,  adapted  to  the  recpiirements 
of  those  who  may  be  prevented  attending  public  worship,  in  consequence  of  pcr- 
Booal  or  relative  afflictions.    The  work  is  exceedingly  attractive  in  external  ap- 
pearance, and  we  have  seldom  seen  a  finer  specimen  of  typography.     As  a  family 
devotional  manual  it  will  be  prized  in  many  a  domestic  circle. 

16. — Mrtt.  FoUen's  Twilight  Stories.     Six  Volvmes.      Boston  :   Whittamore, 

Nilcs  &  Hall. 

Here  we  have,  in  a  sort  of  portable  library,  six  books  for  the  young.  Mrs. 
Follen  is  too  well  known  as  a  writer  of  juvenile  brochures^  to  nec<l  commendation 
from  us.  All  the  children  will  rejoice  in  "True  Stories  about  Cats  and  I>o^;" 
" Made-up  Stories ;"  "The  Pedlar  of  Uaststicks ,"  and  •* The  Old  Garret."  The 
volumes  are  profusely  illustrated  by  llnmmett  Billings,  and  wc  can  scarcely  imag' 
iiie  a  more  suitabks  present  to  the  young  folks. 
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^T'— Experimental  Invfstigalion  of  Spiril  Mamfestationst :  demonstratinp^  the 
existence  of  Spirits  and  tlieir  communion  with  Mortals  :  Doctrine  of  the  Spirit- 
World  respet^tiug  Heaven,  Hell,  Mortality,  and  God.    By  Robert  Uabe,  M.  D. 
Fourth  Edition,    pp.  4G0.    New  York  :  Partridge  &  Brittan. 
A  work  on  anjr  subject  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Hare  must  always  command 
respectful  attention.    In  this  large  volume  we  are  furnished  with  an  elaborate  ac- 
count of  the  author's  researches  into  modem  spiritualism,  and  many  of  the  details 
are  extraordinary  in  the  extreme.     Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  within  our 
prescribed  limits  to  give  anything  like  an  analj'sis  of  the  varied  contents  of  this 
remarkable  book,  which  to  be  properly  understood  should  be  read  in  its  entirety. 
From  the  very  high  literary  and  scientific  reputation  of  the  author,  it  will  doubt- 
less be  taken  as  a  sort  of  text-book  of  spiritualism.   The  volume  is  illustrated  with 
diagrams  of  Dr.  Hare's  apparatuses  for  detecting  the  presence  of  spirits,  and  the 
mysteries  of  table  tipping,  rapping,  and  the  like. 

18. — Life  of  Napoleon  IIL,  Emperor  of  the  French.     By  Edward  Rotu.    pp. 

546.    Boston  :  Patrick  Donalioe. 

The  remarkable  vicissitudes  in  the  life  of  the  present  emperor  of  the  French 
are  in  this  volume  fully  and  faithfully  detailed.  In  its  pages  are  given  extensive 
extracts  from  the  works  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  all  his  letters  of  any  importance, 
his  proclamations,  decrees,  messaires,  &c.,  to  which  access  could  be  obtained,  are 
presented  with  but  little  curtailment.  From  these  statements  and  extracts  a 
very  fair  idea  of  I^uis  Napoleon  may  be  drawn,  lliis  personage  at  present  oc- 
cupies, perhaps,  the  most  prominent  position  in  EurojKi,  and  certainly  cYcry  scrap 
of  information  resixjcting  nis  character  and  career  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with 
more  than  common  interest. 

19.— Charlemont ;  or  the  Pride  of  tho  Village.    A  Talc  of  Kentucky.    By  W. 

GiLMORE  SiMMS.     pp.  447.     New  Vork  :  llcdfield. 

Mr.  Simms  is,  unquestionably,  the  most  popular  of  living  American  novelists. 
His  works  have  all  a  broad  basis  on  historical  fact,  and  therein  consists,  to  a  great 
extent,  their  value.  But  independent  of  this,  there  is  a  charm  in  the  style,  and  a 
felicity  of  handling,  that  compels  the  reader  to  read  on.  Charlemont  is,  to  our 
mind,  one  of  Mr.  Simms'  best  fictions.  The  various  characters  are  evidently 
drawn  "  from  the  life."  In  serious  description,  in  humorous  delineations,  or  in 
pathetic  passages,  Mr.  Simms  is  equally  at  nome.  His  style,  too,  is  as  exclusively 
nis  own  as  that  of  Fennimore  Cooper  or  Washington  Irving. 

20. — Parisian  Sights  and  French  Principles^  seen  through  American  Spectacles. 

By  James  Jackson  Jarves.    Second  Series,    pp.  277.    New  York :  Harper 

&  Brothers. 

Books  about  Paris  are  "  thick  as  leaves  in  Vallambrosa,"  but  there  are  very 
few  good  ones.  This  volume  of  Mr.  Jarves  may  be  classed  among  the  best  of  its 
kind.  It  is  sparklingly  written,  and  well  illustrated.  One  can  get  almost  as  good 
an  idea  of  Parisian  people  and  manners  from  its  pages  as  from  actual  life  in  the 
gay  capital  itself.  In  fact  it  may  be  termed  a  mirror  of  men  and  manners  in  the 
metropolis  of  France. 

21. — The  Onyx  Ring,  By  John  Sterling.  With  a  Biographical  Preface  by 
Charles  Hall.  pp.  263.  Boston  :  Whittlemore,  Niles  &  Hall, 
lliis  story  wa«  published  in  Blackwood  some  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  a  con- 
fused conglomeration  of  Carlyle  and  Coleridge.  Sterling  himself  would,  had  he 
walked  into  the  publisher's  office,  have  put  a  veto  on  its  republication.  Mr.  Hall's 
preface  is  a  very  creditable  performance. 

22. — SargenJCs  Standard  Second  Reader,    pp.  216.    Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson 

&  Co.    New  York :  J.  C.  Derby. 

Mr.  Sargent  has  the  happy  and  very  rare  quality  of  talking  to  children  on  pa- 
per. Every  child  in' America  ought  to  bless  the  day  when  Epes  Sargent  left  the 
editorial  chair  of  the  Boston  jyamcript,  and  devoted  his  energies  to  children. 
Can  there  be  higher  praise  for  any  aathor? 
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23. — Tlte  Cymriof^l6:  or  "Welshmen  and  their  Descendants  of  the  American 
Revolution.  An  Address,  with  an  Appendix,  containing  Notes,  Sketches,  and 
Nomenclature  of  the  C>^mbri.  By  Alexander  Jones,  M.  I).  To  which  i« 
added,  A  Letter  on  Eminent  Welshmen,  by  Samuel  Jenkins.  K<q.,  and  A 
Brief  Sketch  of  St  David's  Benevolent  Society.  Second  edition,  pp.  132. 
New  York  :  Sheldon,  Lamport  &  Co. 

The  part  taken  by  Welshmen  and  their  descendants  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, cannot  fail  to  mterest  the  people  of  this  country,  especially  those  of  Cambri- 
an origin.  In  Dr.  Jones's  Address  special  references  have  bivn  made  to  those 
Welshmen  who  either  directly  or  indirectly  took  part  in  the  War  of  Independence, 
Although  the  work  will  be  read  chiefly  by  Cambrians  or  their  descendants,  mach 
will  be  found  in  it  novel  or  interesting  to  the  general  reader ;  and  especially  so 
far  as  the  facts  and  views  it  contains  go  to  elucidate  the  ethnology  of  the  Cym- 
brian  tribes  in  Europe.  It  appears  that  among  the  noble  band  who  signe^l  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  seventeen  were  men  of  Cambrian  birth  or  origin. 
On  this  fact  Dr.  Jones  dwells  with  much  and  reasonable  exultation. 

24. — The  Wonders  (f  Science ;  or  Young  Humphrey  Davy,  the  Corn'ish  Apothe- 
cary's Boy,  who  taught  himself  Natural  History,  and  eventually  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society.    The  Life  of  a  Wonderful  Boy,  written  for  Boys. 
By  Henry  Mayhew.    pp.  450.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
We  are  always  glad  to  hail  the  appearance  of  such  a  book  as  this.      It  lells  in 
an  easy,  familiar  manner,  the  history  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  natural  phi- 
losophers, and  holds  out  a  fine  example  for  youth  to  follow.     Here  are  no  records 
of  narrow  escapes  or  thrilling  incidents,  but  the  namitive  of  a  life  commenced 
under  singular  disadvantages,  yet  surmounting  every  obstacle  in  the  pursuit  of 
chemical  science,  and  eventually  reaching  an  elevation  which  commanded  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  learned  world.     For  young  people — apart  trom  the 
interest  attaching  to  Davy's  history — tlie  book  will  form  an  excellent  text-book 
of  the  first  principles  of  natural  science.     The  work  is  profusely  and  beautituUj 
illustrated. 

26. — Geoffrey  Moncion ;  or  the  Faithless  Guardian.     By  Si'sanna  Moodie.    pp. 

362.    New  York  :  De  Witt  &  Davenport. 

Any  work  from  the  talented  authoress  of  "  Roughing  it  in  the  Bush."  will  al- 
ways be  welcomed  by  the  reading  world.  In  this  story  of  Geoffrey  Moncton  MrF. 
Moodie  has  shown  what  terrible  results  arise  from  placing  an  orphan  child  under 
the  guardianship  of  one  who  can,  under  any  circumstance,  be  induced  to  betray 
the  sacred  trust.  The  tale  also  forciby  exemplifies  that  for  every  auch  bctra}'al  oif 
confidence,  there  is  certain  to  be  in  the  long  run  a  swift  and  terrible  retribution. 
Mrs.  Moodie's  style  is  very  lively  and  graphic,  and  her  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture profound.  In  dialogue  she  greatly  excels,  and  this  faculty  of  making  dife- 
ent  cnaracters  speak  naturally  in  conversation,  is  perliaps  the  most  difficult  part 
of  novel  writing.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  describe  scenery  or  persons,  but  to 
make  people  tfdk  as  they  do  in  every-day  life,  re(|uires  no  slight  perception  of  in- 
dividual character.  Mrs.  Moodie,  in  our  judgment,  stands  second  to  no  living 
female  novelist 

26. — The  War  in  Kansas.  A  Rough  Trip  to  the  Border,  among  New  Homes 
and  a  Strange  People.  By  G.  Douglas  Brewebtox.  pp.  400.  New  York : 
Derby  &  Jackson. 

Tragedy  and  comedy  form  the  staple  of  tliis  volume.  Most  people  have  wad 
*  A  Hide  with  Kit  Carson,"  *•  Camp  Fire  Yams,"  and  other  works  by  the  same 
author,  therefore  they  may  with  reason  look  for  a  mingled  yarn  in  the  book  before 
ns.  Taking  the  Kansas  War  as  his  thread  of  narration,  51  r.  Brewerton  strings 
on  it  some  capital  stories  of  border  life,  while  his  narratives  of  the  real  incideoti 
of  the  present  Western  •*  trouble  "  are  evidently  careiully  prepared.  Thcns  ia.  too, 
valuable  statistical  information  in  tie  book,  which,  we  may  add,  is  well  illustrmltti 
— a  portrait  of  the  author,  *'  a  la  Kansas,"  being  the  froDtispioee.  Those  who  le- 
anire  reliable  information  respecting  this  Territory  trooUe  could  not  do  better 
Vmh  read  Mr.  Brewerton's  Toiaine. 
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Art.  I.— MEMOIR    OF  ABBOTT  LAWRENCE.* 

The  duty  of  preparing  a  memoir  of  Abbott  Lawrence  for  the  Maasa- 
chusetts  Historical  Society,  agreeably  to  their  appointment,  is  undertakoi 
as  a  sad,  but  pleasing  labor  of  love,  by  one  who,  during  a  large  part  of 
bis  life,  was  not  only  engaged  in  similar  pursuits,  but  was  on  terms  of  th« 
greatest  personal  intimacy  with  him. 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  by  profession  a  merchant — a  profession  which  is  not 
often  associated  with  the  higher  exhibitions  of  intellect  It  is  true,  it  is 
often  accompanied  with  great  wealth,  and  wealth  alone  carries  with  it 
power,  and  a  certain  degree  of  distinction. 

The  merchant  is  at  the  head  of  the  numerous  family  who  live  by  trade 
— in  the  distribution,  on  a  smaller  or  larger  scale,  of  the  commodities 
which  supply  the  wants  and  fancies  of  life.  The  whole  family  is  actuated 
immediately  and  directly  by  the  selfish  principK  in  its  application  to 
property.  The  sole  object  of  trade  is  profit — gain  to  the  trader.  Other 
occupations  and  professions,  whilst  tied  down  by  the  common  necessity  of 
providing  for  the  wants  of  life,  are  associated  with  other  aims  which  com- 
mand the  higher  places  in  the  world's  estimation. 

Notwithstanding  the  eloquent  expostulations  of  the  friends  of  peace, 
the  world  continues  to  assign  the  foremost  rank  to  the  successful  warrior, 
who  fights  for  glory  as  well  as  patriotism.     A  Nf^leon  or  a  WelUngtOB 

•Aim  sUted  meetiag  of  Uie  MMaaebuetls  RlBtorical  Society,  on  the  ]3lh  day  of  March,  MBQ, 
after  the  formal  burinaaa  of  Uie  morning  had  hean  traoaaetad,  tba  foUowtof  Memoir  of  Uialr  lata 
nMoclate  member«  the  Hon.  Aaaorr  LAwaiaca,  waa  preaenled,  agreeably  to  a  |>revioiia  appoint 
Bent  or  the  Society,  by  the  Hon.  Natbam  Aivlbtoii,  and,  having  been  read  by  him,  waa  rafanvi 
la  the  Committee  of  PobUcation,  for  the  purpoaa  of  being  printed. 
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always  commands  the  applause  of  his  day  and  ffeneration.  Even  Wasb- 
ington  won  his  glory  as  a  warrior  before  he  was  inown  as  the  statesman. 
In  the  learned  professions — in  the  various  departments  of  science — and 
in  the  higher  walks  of  art,  it  is  the  love  of  &me  which  is  the  spur  to  ex- 
cellence, rather  than  any  pecuniary  acquisition.  The  same  principle  will 
apply,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  mechanic  arts.  It  is  true,  that 
some  modification  of  the  selfish  principle  may  be  said  to  lie  at  the  root  of 
all  human  action,  but  nowhere  is  it  so  naked  and  undisguised  as  in  th« 
profession  of  the  merchant,  whose  direct  and  avowed  object  is  the  getting 
of  gain.  At  the  same  time,  the  world  has  always  ^ven  honor  to  me^ 
chanto.  We  are  toM  in  Holy  Writ,  that  "  the  traffi(£era  of  Tyre  were  tb« 
honorable  of  the  earth,"  and  the  same  character  has  been  freely  bestowed 
in  all  succeeding  ages.  It  is  to  be  taken  for  granted,  however,  that  it  has 
always  been  the  use  made  of  the  wealth  acquired  in  trade  which  has  been 
the  object  of  commendation  and  honor,  rather  than  the  success  in  its  ac- 
cumulation. 

The  merchant  makes  no  claim  to  benevolence  or  patriotism  as  Lis 
ruling  inntive  in  trade;   all   he   professes  is  absolute  and   undeviating 
justice.    The  morals  of  trade  are  of  the  strictest  and  purest  character.    It 
is  not  an  uncommon  opinion  that  there  is  a  laxity  in  the  mercantile  code 
which  looks  with  indulgence  on  what  are  called  die  tricks  of  trade.    It  is 
not  so.    Whilst  the  direct  object  of  all  trade  is  gain,  individual  benefit, 
not  the  slightest  prevarication  or  deviation  from  truth  is  allowable.  There 
is  no  class  of  men  with  whom  the  Christian  rule  of  doing  to  others  what 
we  expect  or  require  in  return,  is  more  strictly  demanded  than  amongst 
merchants.    Mercantile  honor  is  as  delicate  and  fragile  as  that  of  a  wo- 
man.   It  will  not  bear  the  slightest  stain.     The  man  in  trade  who  hai 
'  t)een  found*  to  equivocate  or  falter  in  his  course,  becomes  a  marked  man. 
;  '^fie  is  avoided.    It  is  thus  foirad,  by  experience,  that  integrity  is  almost 
'  '  as  uniformly  the  accompaniment  of  success,  as  it  always  is  ^f  eharaeler. 
'  ^Tt  is  true,  that  in  the  manifold  operations  of  trade  there  are  oppertuBitiei 
\  and  temptations  to  acts  of  dishonesty  more  frequent  than  in  ooier  oeeupa- 
^  tions,  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  in  many  instances,  poor  hnnan  na- 
^-  ture  is  fbund  to  yield  to  them.    What  we  insist  on  is  the  rigidity  of  the 
^'  mle  which  controls  the  action  of  the  honorable  merchant,  and  underwhich 
alone  he  can  claim  that  name. 

But  whilst  the  selfish  principle  lies  at  the  foundation  of  tnule,  ihiere  is 

/*tio  reason  why  the  trader  himself  should  not  be  active  in  beaevolence  imd 

'  **all  the  Christian  virtues.     There  is  no  occupation  Which  has  a  tesdeicj 

' '  to  liberaliae  the  mind  more  than  that  of  the  merchant     His  taterooorse 

/'  is  wide  with  men  of  all  opinions  and  all  countries.    He  perceives  that  in- 

*  tegrity,  virtue,  and  honor,  are  not  confined  to  a  narrow  circle  or  to  one 

••country.    We  accordingly  find  a  full  proportion  of  men  engaged  in  trade 

among  the  patrons  and  managers  of  our  charitable  and  beaevoleat  inslitii- 

*'■  ^ons.    They  are  also  amongst  the  most  liberal  stfpportera  of  enterprises 

"'  undertaken  for  the  public  good.     It  is  pet^haps  natnral  tlmt  men  aceaaia- 

^  -^latsng  their  own  fortunes  should  have  less  besftation  in  adveatoriag  pvop* 

erty  in  new  enterprises,  than  those  holding  property  by  inheritance.    The 

.*»<ACt  appears  to  be  so. 

These  general  views  of  the  mercantile  profession  Bar  aetre  as  an  ap* 
'*^|rropriate  introduction  to  the  life  of  one  who  was  so  enomeiit  an  ornMsnt 
''of  that  profession,  and  Whose  whole  career  was  an  iLu^LraUoii  kA  ILe  id- 
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Art  I.— HKIOIE   OF  ABBOTT  LAWBERCE.* 

The  duty  of  preparing  a  memoir  of  Abbott  Lawrence  for  the  Ma 
ebusetts  Historical  Society,  agreeably  to  tbeir  appointment,  is  undertakiA 
as  a  sad,  but  pleasing  labor  of  love,  by  one  who,  during  a  large  part  of 
his  life,  was  not  only  engaged  in  similar  pursuits,  but  was  on  terms  of  tlM 
greatest  personal  intimacy  with  him. 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  by  profession  a  merchant — a  profession  which  is  not 
often  associated  with  the  higher  exhibitions  of  intellect  It  is  true,  i^  k 
often  accompanied  with  great  wealth,  and  wealth  alone  carries  with  it 
power,  and  a  certain  degree  of  distinction. 

The  merchant  is  at  the  head  of  the  numerous  family  who  live  by  trade 
— in  the  distribution,  on  a  smaller  or  larger  scale,  of  the  commodities 
which  supply  the  wants  and  fancies  of  life.  The  whole  family  is  actuated 
immediately  and  directly  by  the  selfish  principle,  in  its  application  to 
property.  The  sole  object  of  trade  is  profit — ^gain  to  the  trader.  Other 
occupations  and  professions,  whilst  tied  down  by  the  common  necessity  of 
providing  for  the  wants  of  life,  are  associated  with  other  aims  which  com- 
mand the  higher  places  in  the  world's  estimation. 

Notwithstanding  the  eloquent  expostulations  of  the  friends  of  peaoi^ 
the  world  continues  to  assign  the  foremost  rank  to  the  succesdul  warrior, 
who  fights  for  glory  as  well  as  patriotism.     A  Napoleon  or  a  Wellington 

•  At  A  stated  meeUng  of  U10  MMtaehutettt  Hlitorfeal  Society,  on  Uit  13th  day  of  Mareh,  198, 
alter  the  fonnal  bvrtoan  of  the  monlag  had  heeo  Uaneactad,  tha  Ibllowiiiff  Meiaolr  of  thair  tela 
aaanriein  memharf  the  Bon.  Abbott  Lawebrob,  waa  preaaalad,  agreaahly  to  a  prariona  ijnirtt 
Bant  of  the  Sodaty,  hy  the  Hon.  Natbaii  Arpurroii,  and,  haytng  haaa  read  by  htei,  waa  retake 
ta  the  Commitlae  of  PnbUaattoB,  far  tha  pofpoaa  of  hataji  prmted. 
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be  was  himself  interested  in  manufactures,  and  was  one  of  the  delegates 
from  Massachusetts  to  Harrisburff  in  1827,  where  he  took  an  acti?e  part 
in  the  deliberations  of  that  assembly.  In  1 834  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Twenty-fourth  Congress,  for  the  district  of  Suffolk.  He  was  placed 
at  once  on  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  where  his  acquaintance 
with  mercantile  affairs  gave  him  much  deserved  influence.  He  won  the 
Cavor  of  all  parties  by  his  general  intelligence,  and  by  his  genial  and 
affable  manners.  Without  making  set  speeches  for  display,  he  spoke  well 
on  proper  occasions,  on  the  matters  of  business  before  Congress.  He  de- 
clined a  re-election  at  the  end  of  the  term ;  but  in  1839,  in  consequence 
of  a  vacancy,  he  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  allow  himself  to  be  a 
candidate  for  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress,  to  which  he  was  triumphantly 
elected.  His  usefulness  in  this  position  was,  however,  soon  brought  to  a 
dose  by  a  severe  attack  of  fever  in  March,  1 840,  on  his  recovery  from 
which  he  considered  it  necessary  to  resign  the  ofSce. 

In  1842  he  was  appointed,  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts,  a  commissioDer 
on  the  subject  of  the  Northeastern  Boundary,  which  had  become  a  moit 
dangerous  and  difficult  question — intrusted  on  the  part  of  the  British  eov- 
emment  to  Lord  Ashburton.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer,  who  was  tnen 
in  Congress  and  in  daily  confidential  communication  with  him,  that  to 
Mr.  Lawrence  more  than  to  any  other  individual,  is  due  the  successful  ac- 
complishment of  the  negotiation  which  resulted  in  the  important  treaty  of 
Washington.  Lord  Ashburton  was  himself  a  merchant  of  an  open, 
atrightforward  character.  He  had  accepted  the  office  of  ambassador  with 
the  especial  purpose  of  settling  this  vexed  question.  Mr.  Lawrence  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  commissioner  with  much  the  same  feeling.  They  were 
both  of  opinion  that  any  terms  of  settlement  which  involved  no  sacrifice 
of  honor,  were  better  than  that  this  portentous  question  should  remain  on- 
iettled,  liable  at  any  moment  to  break  out  into  a  regular  war.  They  soon 
came  to  an  understanding  with  each  other.  Lord  Ashburton  communi- 
cated freely  to  Mr.  Lawrence  the  utmost  limits  to  which  his  iDStructiou 
livould  allow  him  to  go,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  was  thus  enabled  to  bring  his 
somewhat  intractable  colleagues  to  the  final  happy  issue.  He  was  at  last, 
at  the  close  of  the  negotiation,  called  in  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  Presi- 
dent Tyler,  who  had  found  a  difficulty  in  his  own  mind  with  some  of 
the  details,  which  Mr.  Webster,  the  Secretary  of  State,  was  unable  to  re- 
move. 

In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1840,  he  took  an  active  part  in  favor 
of  the  election  of  Gen.  Harrison.  In  September,  1842,  he  was  President 
of  the  Whig  Convention  which  nominated  Henry  Clay  for  President,  on 
the  pari  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Whig  National  Con- 
vention in  1844,  and  in  the  same  year,  one  of  tne  electors  at  large  for  the 
Bute. 

In  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1848,  the  name  of  Mr.  Lawrence  was 
prominently  associated  for  the  office  of  Vice-President  with  that  of  Gen. 
Taylor  for  President,  and  at  the  convention  in  Philadelphia  he  wanted  hot 
•ix  votes  of  being  nominated  for  that  office.  This  result  was  owing  to 
the  peculiar  and  unexpected  course  of  some  of  the  delegates  of  his  own 
State.  He  was  disappointed,  but  never  allowed  his  equanimity  to  be  dis- 
turbed. He  had,  with  extreme  delicacy,  forborne  to  allow  his  name  to  be 
brought  forward  by  his  friends  until  the  last  moment,  and  he  did  not  allov 
any  personal  feeling  to  affect  his  course.     He  presided  at  a  tatification 
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meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  to  «u&tain  the  nomination  of  Taylor  and  Fill- 
more. As  a  presiding  officer  on  this  and  similar  occasions,  be  appeared 
to  great  advantage.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  self-made  but  very  successful  and 
forcible  public  speaker.  This  was  shown  effectively  during  this  campaign, 
in  what  are  called  caucus  speeches,  in  which  he  was  always  happy.  He 
was  urgently  solicited,  in  various  quarters  of  the  country,  to  address  hia 
fellow-citizens,  but  confined  himself  to  a  few  of  the  most  important  points, 
in  which  he  was  eminently  successful. 

Immediately  after  the  inauguration  of  Gen.  Taylor,  he  was  summoned 
to  Washington,  and  urged  to  take  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  But  the  two 
highest  places  had  been  disposed  of,  and  those  which  remained  were  not 
to  his  taste,  and  were  declined.  A  higher  position  was  soon  after  offered 
him — that  of  the  representative  of  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of 
Great  Britain.  This  is  a  station  of  the  highest  honor,  which  has  been 
fililed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  country,  requiring  sound 
discretion  as  the  necessary  foundation,  and  in  which  the  highest  and  the 
most  varied  information  upon  all  subjects  will  find  full  exercise.  This 
place,  after  some  hesitation,  he  accepted,  and,  with  Mrs.  Lawreuce,  em- 
barked for  England  in  September,  1849.  It  is  difficult  to  find  greater 
contrasts  in  the  life  of  any  man  than  those  presented  by  his  first  and  last 
visits  to  England — the  first  as  a  novice,  confined  to  the  operations  of  trade 
at  Manchester  and  Leeds,  and  the  last  introducing  him  directly  to  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  British  Court,  and  giving  him  free  intercourse  with  the 
most  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  land.  This  position  he  occupied  not 
merely  respectably,  but  with  the  highest  honor,  not  only  to  himself,  but 
to  his  country. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  pass  for  what  he  was  not;  but  his  general  infor- 
mation, especially  upon  matters  relating  to  trade,  commerce,  and  finance, 
caused  his  opinions  to  be  sought  in  the  highest  quarters,  whilst  his  pecu- 
liar urbanity  and  gracious  manners  made  him  a  favorite  with  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  The  possession  of  an  ample  fortune  enabled 
him  to  support  a  style  of  hospitality  more  in  accordance  with  the  higher 
European  embassies,  than  is  usual  under  the  somewhat  niggardly  allow- 
ance of  our  own  government  All  this,  however,  he  did  without  over- 
stepping the  bounds  of  the  strictest  propriety  and  decorum.  On  public 
occasions,  and  at  the  numerous  festivals  which  he  attended,  he  acquitted 
himself  in  the  happiest  manner — and  his  speeches  may  well  compare  with 
those  made  by  statesmen  of  the  highest  education. 

Having  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  copies  of  his  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence, a  small  portion  only  of  which  has  been  published,  the  writer 
has  no  hesitation  in  characterizing  it  as  exceedingly  able,  both  in  matter 
and  manner,  and  as  comparing  well  with  the  best  specimens  of  that  spe- 
cies of  composition.  It  is  very  evident  that  he  inspired  the  deepest  respect 
in  the  different  functionaries  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 

One  of  the  first  objects  requiring  his  attention  was  the  project  of  a  ship- 
canal  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  had  been  brought 
forward  by  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Bancroft.  The  assent  and  guaranty  of 
both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  necessary  to  effect  this  ob- 
ject. An  obstacle  existed  in  the  claim  set  up  by  Great  Britain  to  the 
protectorate  of  the  Mosquito  Territory,  on  a  part  of  which  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  canal  must  be  made.  This  subject  was  one  which  re- 
ceived hia  immediate  attention,  and  as  early  as  December,  1849,  he  ob- 
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tained  from  Lord  Palmerston  a  disavowal,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  <4 
any  intention  ^^  to  occupy  or  colonize  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosqoho 
Coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America."  His  mind  was  very  mnch  occq- 
pied  with  this  matter,  in  the  expectation  that  it  would  devolve  upon  him 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  British  government.  In  a  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 14th,  1849,  to  Lord  Palmerston,  he  presents  a  view  ot  the  important 
advantages  to  result  from  such  a  canal,  and  of  the  obstacle  interposed  by 
the  claim  in  behalf  of  the  Mosquito  Indians  as  an  independent  sover^gn- 
ty.  In  the  meantime  he  set  himself  to  work  in  collecting  information  in 
illustration  of  the  connection  of  the  British  government  with  the  Mosquito 
Indians,  out  of  which  their  claim  to  certain  peculiar  rights,  as  their  pro- 
tectors, was  founded.  In  this  he  was  entirely  successful.  He  became 
possessed  of  some  very  important  manuscript  documents,  which  had  never 
been  published,  consisting  of  the  Vernon  and  Wager  manuscript?,  whick 
he  characterizes  as  "a  collection  embodying,  in  the  original,  officii  m 
well  as  private  letters  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  of  Sir  Charles  Wager,  of 
Admiral  Vernon,  of  Sir  William  Pulteney,  of  Gorvemor  Trelawney,  of 
Mr.  Robert  Hodgson,  and  many  others,  a  mass  of  authentic  information 
never  published,  and  not  existing  anywhere  else,  unless  in  her  Majesty's 
SUte  Paper  Office." 

He  was  arranmng  all  these  matters  into  a  legal  argument  and  histori- 
cal document,  when  in  April,  1850,  he  received  notice  from  Mr.  Clayton, 
Secretary  of  State,  that  **  these  negotiations  were  entirely  transferred  to 
Washington,  and  that  he  was  to  cease  altogether  to  pess  them  in  Lon* 
don."  This  was  naturally  a  severe  disappointment,  but  he  at  once  set 
about  changing  the  character  of  this  document  from  a  letter  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  to  a  dispatch  to  our  own  Secretary  of  State.  It  bears  date 
19th  April,  1850.  It  covers  85  folio  pages  of  manuscript  It  discusses 
the  question  of  the  title  of  the  Mosquito  Indians  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
country  claimed  for  them  by  Great  Britain.  It  states  very  clearly  the  law  • 
established  by  the  different  nations  of  Europe  in  reference  to  their  own 
rights,  and  that  of  the  savages  inhabiting  the  continent  and  islands  of 
America. 

"The  Christian  world  have  agreed  in  recognizing  the  Indians  as  occu- 
pants only  of  the  lands,  without  a  right  of  possession,  without  domain, 
the  sovereignty  being  determined  by  priority  of  discovery,  and  occu- 
pation." 

In  the  historical  review  of  the  question,  he  states  that  Spain  established 
her  rights  on  the  Mosquito  Territory  in  the  fifteenth  century,  which  were 
recognized  in  the  treaty  of  1672  by  Sir  William  Godolphln.  He  quotes 
firom  the  documents  before  mentioned  abundant  evidence  of  the  tamperii^ 
of  the  governor  of  Jamaica  and  of  the  admiral  on  that  station  with  the 
Mosquitoes,  during  the  war  which  broke  out  with  Spain  in  1739.  The 
treaty  of  1763  as  well  as  that  of  1783,  would  seem  to  admit  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Spain  in  the  fullest  degree.  This  whole  question  is  argued 
with  great  ability. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  whilst  this  document  was  on  its  passage  to  Wash- 
ington, a  treaty  was  actually  signed  by  Mr.  Clayton  and  Sir  Henry  L. 
Bulwer,  out  of  which  a  serious  misunderstanding  has  arisen.  This  couW 
hardly  have  happened,  had  this  document  been  communicated  to  the  Brit- 
ish government,  as  the  American  view  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  own  view  of  the  subject  was,  ^  that  whenever  the  history 
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)f  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  shall  be  published  to  the  world,  it  will 
lot  stand  one  hour  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  without  universal  con- 
Itmnation.*'* 

A  question  was  left  unsettled  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  relation  to  the  postal 
■aies  on  the  transit  of  letters  across  England,  to  which  Mr.  Lawrence  do* 
roted  a  good  deal  of  time.  Not  being  able  to  induce  the  postmaster-^ 
jTteieral  to  adopt  rates  more  reasonable  than  the  existing  ones,  he  recom* 
Dended  to  our  government  to  ^?e  notice  to  annul  the  convention  of  1848, 
irthey  had  a  right  to  do,  as  the  only  means  of  bringing  about  a  more 
Mjuitable  arrangement 

Another  matter  which  Mr.  Lawrence  pressed  upon  the  British  govem- 
nent  with  earnestness  and  alHiity,  was  the  injustice  of  her  lighthouse  sy»> 
«B,  by  which  foreign  tonnage  is  taxed  to  support  sinecure  offices,  whilst 
>^t  own  lighthouses  are  free  to  all  the  woria  without  any  tax  whatever. 
[iMse  dispatches,  which  were  never  satisfactorily  answered,  were  made 
>ablic  by  vote  of  the  House  of  Comn:on§  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hume. 

A  delicate  but  spirited  correspondence  took  place  between  Mr.  Law- 
'toce  and  Lord  Granville,  in  relation  to  the  outrage  committed  by  H.  M. 
Jiip  Express  on  the  steamer  Prometheus,  for  which  an  ample  apology  was 
oade. 

In  August,  1852,  England  was  thrown  into  intense  excitement,  in  conse- 
pence  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Webster  on  the  subject  of  the  new  ground 
^en  by  Great  Britain  in  reference  to  the  fisheries.  This  led  to  several 
Bterviews  between  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Lord  Malmesbury,  the  result  of 
vkich  was  such  a  modification  of  the  instructions  to  the  vessels  on  the 
tii^ott,  as  prevented  any  collision. 

His  attention  was  unremitted  in  reference  to  the  very  numerous  private 
ilaims  upon  the  British  government  which  required  his  care.  A  joint 
somroission  was  afterward  appointed  to  decide  definitively  upon  this  de* 
•ription  of  cases. 

In  September,  1851,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  made  a  tour  in  Ireland,  of 
vhich  he  gives  an  interesting  account  in  a  dispatch  under  date  of  2d  De<> 
sember.  They  visited  Dublin,  Galway,  Limerick,  Killamey,  Cork,  <!cc  In 
■any  of  these  places  he  was  met  by  deputations,  and  received  the  most 
latteriug  and  respectful  attentions.  His  account  of  the  present  state  of 
Mand,  and  his  remarks  upon  it,  are  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and 
Bttructive. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  since  the  mission  of  Dr.  Frank- 
in^  any  minister  of  the  United  States  has  accomplished  a  diplomatic  suc- 
cess greater  than  must  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Lawrence.  This  was  the  result 
if  bis  peculiar  endowments,  quick  apprehension,  sagacity,  retentive  mem- 
«7,  power  of  reaching  the  pith  of  a  matter,  tact,  kindness  of  heart,  and 
perfect  truthfulness. 

His  residence  in  London,  mingling  freely  in  society,  did  much  in  pro- 
lucing  a  chauge  in  public  opinion  favorable  to  his  own  country.  The 
niter  thought  he  saw  good  evidence  of  this  at  a  dinner  at  which  he  waa 
present,  given  by  Mr.  Westhead,  member  of  Pariiament  for  Knaresbo- 
ough,  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  to  a  party  of  about  fifty,  consisting  equally 
4  English  and  Americans.     This  gentleman  had  met  Mr.  Lawrence  dur- 

•  This  document  was  paUMied  on  •  oaU  fW>m  tbe  Beaate,  Pebnitfy  9Ui,  1858.     Senate  Doc  3M 
^  3d  lettn  No.  37. 
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iog  a  visit  which  he  made  to  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  was  so  modi 
pleased  with  him  that  he  requested  permission  to  give  him  such  a  diooer, 
which  it  would  have  been  ungracious  to  refuse.  It  was  a  compliment  to 
Mr.  Lawrence  and  his  country,  graced  bv  the  presence  of  distinguished 
members  of  the  British  cabinet,  and  such  Americans  as  happened  to  be 
in  England.  It  was  opened  by  a  neat  speech  from  Mr.  Westhead,  to  which 
Mr.  Lawrence  replied  in  his  happiest  manner.  Speeches  followed  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Earl  Powis,  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  others.  Thej 
were  beautiful  specimens  of  dinner  speeches ;  but  what  was  particularly 
striking,  was  the  amiable  manner  in  which  they  tendered  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  to  their  American  brothers.  There  seemed  to  be  a  general 
desire  to  express  the  feeling  that  Brother  Jonathan  had  proved  himself  t 
worthy  chip  of  the  old  block,  and  was  entitled  to  their  kindest  regards. 
There  was  an  air  of  sincerity  and  cordiality  on  the  occasion  which  could 
not  be  mistaken.  Unfortunately,  reporters  were  excluded,  so  that  these 
speeches  were  never  given  to  the  public. 

After  three  years'  service,  Mr.  Lawrence  obtained  leave  to  return  to  his 
country,  which  he  did  in  October,  1 852.  On  this  ocitasion  be  was  invited 
to  a  public  dinner;  but  happening  at  a  period  when  the  whole  comraunit/ 
were  deeply  affected  by  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Webster,  he  declined  it; 
he  arrived,  in  fact,  barely  in  time  to  attend  the  funeral  of  that  Umented 
statesman. 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  always  ready  and  foremost  in  supporting  measures 
which  promised  benefit  to  the  public.  He  was  a  large  subscriber  to  the 
various  railroads  projected  for  the  concentration  of  trade  in  Boston,  and 
this  from  a  feeling  of  patriotism  rather  than  the  expectation  of  profit 
His  subscriptions  for  public  objects  of  charity  or  education  were  always  on 
the  most  liberal  scale ;  but  the  crowning  act  of  this  character  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Scientific  School  at  Cambiidge,  connected  with  Ha^ 
vard  College,  for  which  he  gave  ;J550,000  in  1847,  and  left  a  further  hke 
sum  by  his  will.  His  letter  to  Mr.  Eliot,  the  treasurer  of  the  college,  ac- 
companying the  donation,  was  a  proof  how  completely  his  mind  was  im- 
bued with  the  subject,  and  how  fully  and  accurately  he  had  investigated 
it.  This  institution  supplied  a  great  want  in  our  system  of  education,  in 
the  application  of  science  to  the  arts. 

He  left  a  further  sum  of  $50,000  for  the  purpose  of  ei'ecting  modd 
lodging-houses,  the  income  of  the  rents  to  be  u>rever  applied  to  certain 
public  charities. 

He  received,  in  1 854,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Har- 
vard College,  and  also  from  that  of  Williamstown. 

Viewing  his  character  phrenological ly,  it  was  the  symmetry  and  beanty 
of  the  whole  organization  which  constituted  its  excellence,  without  the 
peculiar  prominence  or  exaggeration  of  particular  organs  which  give  the 
highest  power  of  genius  in  their  manifestation.  In  other  words,  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  powers  were  in  due  and  admirable  proportion — with  no 
deficiency  and  with  no  excess.  In  his  person,  he  was  at  the  same  time  com* 
manding  and  prepossessing,  with  a  suavity  and  air  of  benevolence  and 
sincerity  which  indicated  the  perfect  gentleman. 

In  his  social  relations  he  was  eminently  happy.  Early  in  life  he  ^1a^ 
ried  Katharine,  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Timothy  Bigelow,  long  known 
and  distinguished  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.   She  aided  in  his  labors  with  devoted  fidelity,  and  shared  in 
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his  honors  with  becoming  dignity.  He  lived  to  see  a  numerous  family  of 
children  well  married  and  settled  in  life.  His  eldest  son  married  the 
daughter  of  the  eminent  historian  Prescott 

In  June,  1855,  he  was  attacked  with  alarming  symptoms  of  disease. 
These  continued  to  increase,  and  his  life  was  brought  to  a  close  on  the 
18th  day  of  August,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  in  prin- 
ciple and  practic-e,  during  life,  a  sincere  and  pious  Christian.  He  met 
deatli  as  becomes  a  Christian  to  die.  At  this  comparatively  early  age, 
with  everything  about  him  calculated  to  make  the  close  of  life  a  period 
of  calm  and  tranquil  enjoyment,  in  the  consciousness  of  a  life  well  spent, 
he  resigned  his  spirit  to  the  God  who  gave  it,  without  a  murmur 
or  expression  of  anything  but  gratitude  for  the  blessings  he  had  expe- 
rienced. 

There  was  no  circumstance  of  his  life  more  remarkable  than  the  de- 
monstration of  public  feeling  during  his  sickness  and  after  his  death. 
During  the  last  few  lingering  days  of  his  life,  there  seemed  to  b6  but  one 
topic  on  the  public  mind.  Was  there  any  hope  ?  Is  he  to  die  ?  Seldom 
has  the  death  of  an  individual,  holding  no  public  office,  called  forth  such 
an  expression  of  deep  feeling.  Faneuil  Hall,  on  a  short  notice,  was  spon- 
taneously crowded  by  our  citizens,  in  order  to  give  vent  to  their  grief. 
Speeches  were  made  by  several  of  our  most  distinguished  men.*  It  was 
the  loss  of  a  fnend,  of  a  general  benefactor,  of  a  good  man,  which  called 
forth  this  universal  expression  of  sorrow.  The  government  of  Harvard 
College,  and  a  great  number  of  societies  held  special  meetings,  and  adopted 
resolutions  to  attend  his  funeral.  The  Rev.  I)r.  Lothrop,  his  pastor,  in  a 
funeral  discourse  did  justice  to  his  religious  character.  He  says:  "The 
benevolence  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  all  the  virtues  of  his  life,  had  their 
strong  foundation  and  constant  nourishment  in  religious  faith.  He  be- 
lieved in  his  heart  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  received  him  as  the 
promised  Messiah  and  Saviour  of  the  world.  He  was  truly  catholic  in  his 
feelings,  loving  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  truth ; 
and  extended  the  helping  hand  of  his  charities  to  the  enterprises  of  va- 
rious Christian  denominations.'^ 

Mr.  Lawrence^s  connection  with  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
was  brief,  his  election  having  taken  place  in  December,  1863  ;  but  he  en- 
tered deeply  into  the  spirit  of  our  pursuits,  and  contemplated  making  some 
valuable  contributions  to  our  archives.  His  name  will  be  always  cher- 
ished as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  upon  our  rolls. 

*  In  the  Merchants^  Magazine  for  JaDOuy,  1856,  (toI.  xxx\t.  pp.46-S8,)  In  va  article  on  **  Abbott 
lAwrenee:  the  Man,  Uie  Merehant,  aod  the  Btateamao,**  we  placed  on  record  the  proceedinga  of  the 
Fnneuil  Hall  meeUng,  together  with  the  affectionate  tributes  which  hia  death  called  forth  from  pab- 
Ue  men  and  from  the  preae— embracing  the  eloquent  and  tastefol  remarka  on  hia  life  and  character 
by  the  Hon.  Edwakd  Etikitt  and  the  lion.  R.  C.  Winthropi  gentlemen  who  from  years  of  in' 
Umacy  understood  and  fully  appreciated  all  the  elementaof  hia  noble,  manly,  and  generous  nature. 
Sd.  Jter.  Mag, 
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providqsnoe;  rhode  islakix 

It  has  been  our  intention  for  the  last  ten  years,  to  embrace  the  ancient 
town  of  Providence  in  our  series  of  the  commercial  and  indTistnal  cities 
of  the  country ;  but  never  before  have  we  been  able  to  procure  the  requi- 
site information  for  a  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  our  long-cherished 
design.  The  recent  publication  of  a  document  containing  the  census  of 
Providence,  &c.,  prepared  under  the  authority  of  the  city  government,  by 
Dr.  E.  M.  Snow,  and  information  derived  from  other  equally  reliable  sonr- 
ces,  now  furnish  the  material  out  of  which  we  have  condensed  the  follow- 
ing account  of  that  flourishing  city. 

Providence,  it  is  well  known,  was  settled  by  Roger  Williams,  in  16S5, 
A  local  government  was  organized  in  1640,  and  in  1649  the  settleraent 
was  incorporated  as  a  town.  In  1832  it  obtained  a  city  charter,  and  Sam* 
uel  W.  Bridgham  elected  Mayor,  who  held  the  office  from  that  time  untfl 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  December,  1840.  His  successor,  elected  in 
1841,  retained  his  office  until  1852.  The  other  Mayors  have  been  Amos 
C.  Barstowe,  Walter  R.  Danforth,  Edward  P.  Knowles,  each  one  year,  to 
1855.  The  present  Mayor,  James  T.  Smith,  was  elected  in  the  last  named 
year.  The  nrst  houses  in  Providence  were  erected  near  St  John's  church, 
on  what  is  now  North  Main-street  A  spring  in  that  vicinity  still  bears 
tic  3  name  of  the  founder,  and  it  is  supposed  that  his  remains  were  interred 
near  by,  though  no  stone  marks  the  spot  Providence  suffered  severely 
during  King  Philip's  war.  At  one  time  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  almost  entirely  deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  Since  the  American 
Revohition,  its  prosperity,  with  slight  exceptions,  has  been  uninterrupted. 
In  wealth  and  population,  it  is  only  the  second  city  in  New  England. 

Providence  is  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  north-western 
arm  of  the  Narragansett  Bay,  or  Providence  River,  thirty-five  miles  from 
the  ocean,  forty-three  miles  south-west  from  Boston,  and  about  175  miles 
north-east  from  New  York — in  latitude  41*^  49'  22"  north,  longitude  71* 
24'  48"  W.  The  river  divides  the  city  into  two  neariy  equal  parts,  wbicfc 
are  connected  by  several  substantial  bridges,  one  of  which  is  ninety  feet 
wide.  The  site  is  irregular,  portions  of  it  rising  into  prominent  deva- 
tions,  the  highest  of  which  on  the  west  is  seventy-eight  feet,  and  on  the 
east  two  hundred  and  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  harbor.  On  accoonl 
of  the  inequalities  of  the  surface,  but  little  regard  appears  to  have  been 
paid  to  regularity  in  laying  out  the  streets,  though  from  time  to  time 
many  of  them  have  been  improved.  Near  the  center  of  the  butripcw  por- 
tions of  the  city  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  of  an  elliptic  form,  abont  a  miW 
in  circumference,  constituting  the  head  waters  of  the  Narragansett  Bay. 
Around  this  basin,  which  is  inclosed  by  a  wall  of  stone  masonry,  the  city 
authorities  have,  within  a  few  years,  laid  out  a  fine  public  park  or  pro- 
menade, eighty  feet  in  width,  which  is  adorned  with  a  variety  of  shade  trees 
and  graveled  walks. 

The  documents  prepared  by  Dr.  Snow,  under  the  authority  of  the  city 
government)  before  alluded  to  in  this  article,  goes  into  detail  in  regard  to 
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tbe  character,  nativity,  4kc^  of  the  population.  Hie  substance  of  this 
document  we  now  give  in  a  condensed  form.  The  first  census  of  the 
town,  of  which  any  record  is  to  be  found,  was  taken  in  1730.  This  cfn- 
^us  gave  for  Providence — ^whites,  3,707 ;  Indians,  81 ;  blacks  128,  a  total 
of  3,916.  Providence  at  that  time  included  the  present  territory  of  Cran- 
ston, Johnston,  North  Providence,  Smithfield,  Scituate,  and  Glocester. 
The  following  table  shows  the  white  and  colored  population,  and  total 
population,  at  every  period  of  which  returns  are  given  in  Dr.  8now^s  offi- 
^1  documents.  It  exhibits  at  a  glance  the  progress  of  population  from 
1730  to  1866  :— 


ropULjmoir  OF  nommmm  at  ^mnLwrt  rxaiose. 


WMtet. 


ColorMi. 


Total. 


Dtte. 


Whiter 


Oolored. 


ToteL 


1780 

8,707 

209 

8,916 

1820 

10,770 

976 

11,746 

1748 

8,177 

876 

8,462 

1826 

14,687 

1,414 

16,941 

1756 

2.897 

862 

8,16fr 

1880 

16,628 

1,218 

16386 

1774 

8,960 

871 

4,821 

1886 

18,064 

1,228 

19,277 

lite 

•  • .  • 

. . . 

4,866 

1840 

21,870 

1.802 

28.172 

1788 

4.016 

8fl 

4,806 

1846 

80,266 

1,481 

81,747 

1990 

6,906 

476 

6,880 

1860 

40,014 

1,499 

41.816 

1800 

6,968 

666 

7.614 

1866 

46,896 

1,890 

47,786 

1810 

9,200 

871 

10,071 

In  the  earlier  periods,  Indians  are  included  with  the  colored. 

We  have  also  compiled  a  table  showing  the  population  according  to 
nativity,  at  each  period  since  Providence  was  incorporated  as  a  city,'  as 
follows : — 


Wtt.        im.        1860.       18SS.  mi.       184S.        18S0.        18SS. 

18,872        26,782        81,288        88,682  1.006        6,966         10,276         18,282 

Those  of  unknown  nativity  are  not  included  in  this  table.     The  total 
"population  of  the  city  in  1866,  according  to  above  table,  was   47,785. 
It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  mention,  it  was  proportioned  in  the  last 
ttientioned  year  as  ta  sex  and  color. 


88,186 


WBTTB. 

FemaleB. 
«4,209 


ToUL 
46,896 


Mftlea. 
691 


Females. 
799 


ToUI. 
1,S90 


Showing  a  total  number  of  males  of  22,777  to  26,008  females,  showing 
s  preponderance  of  2,231  females.  The  increase  in  population  in  twenty 
years,  that  is  from  1835  to  1855,  has  been  28,508.  The  average  annual 
increase  of  population  for  the  period  of  twenty  years,  has  been  1,425 ;  the 
average  annual  increase^r  cent  7.4 ;  and  the  total  increase  per  cent  for 
twenty  years  147.8.  In  the  first  five  years,  from  1836  to  1S49,  the 
average  annual  increase  of  population  was  779;  from  1840  to  1845,  it 
was  1,715;  from  1845  to  1850,  it  was  1,952;  and  from  I860  to  1855, 
the  annual  incM'ease  was  1,254.  In  the  whole  period  of  twenty  years,  as 
above  stated,  it  was  1,425.  The  same  rate  ot  annual  increase  for  the 
ten  years  ending  1865,  would  give  Providence  a  population  in  that  year 
of  62,035.  The  average  annual  increase  of  the  city  is,  therefore,  7.4  per 
eent  for  twenty  y^ars.  The  increase  of  the  whole  State  of  Khode  Island, 
from  1840  to  1850  was  36.26  per  cent,  or  an  annual  average  increase  of 
3.6  per  cent  By  way  of  comparison,  and  to  show  that  Providence  is  not 
.behind  some  of  her  sister  cities,  it  may  be  well  to  give  the  increase  per 
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cent  for  ten  years,  from  1840  to  1850,  as  follows: — Boston,  40  per  oeot; 
Philadelphia,  58 ;  Baltimore,  6d  ;  Charleston,  46 ;  New  Orleans,  1€ ; 
New  York,  including  Brooklyn,  Williamsburgh,  and  Jersey  City,  83; 
Providence,  79,  according  to  her  census.  Only  35.77  per  cent  of  Um 
population  of  1855  were  bom  in  the  city  of  Providence;  14.18  per  oest 
were  bom  out  of  the  city,  and  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  ;  t^M  per 
cent  were  bom  out  of  the  State,  and  in  the  United  8tateS|  or  70.48  per 
cent  of  American  birth,  and  27.69  per  cent  of  foreign  birth,  and  1.83  of 
unknown  birth  place.  Ireland  furnishes  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  popals- 
tion  of  the  city  of  foreign  birth.  In  1835,  the  foreira  population  of  Pro- 
vidence was  only  1,U05,  or  5.21  per  cent  of  the  whole  population.  At  the 
present  time  (1856)  27.69  per  cent  are  of  foreign  birth.  The  total  for^ 
population,  in  1855,  was  13,232,  showing  an  increase  of  foreigners  ii 
twenty  years  of  12,227,  or  1,216.61  per  cent  increase  on  the  foreign  pop- 
ulation in  1835.  This  is  an  annual  increase  of  61  per  cent.  The  increass 
of  the  population,  of  American  birth,  for  the  same  period,  haa  been  15,400, 
or  84.33  per  cent  in  twenty  years,  or  4.21  per  cent  annually. 

The  private  dwellings  in  Providence  are  built,  aa  will  he  seen,  mostlj 
of  wood,  though  in  the  constraction  of  a  few,  brick,  granite,  and  other 
materials  have  been  used.  The  latter  are,  for  the  most  part,  spacious  sod 
elegant  houses,  finely  situated.  The  following  table,  compiled  fit>m  Dr. 
Snow's  statement,  ^ves  the  number  of  dwelling  houses,  and  the  materiilf 
of  which  they  are  Duilt : — 

Of  Wood.  or  Brick.  Of  Stone.  TbCaL 

6,544  169  27  6»740 

And  the  following  table  shows  how  these  houses  are  occupied,  that  ii, 
the  number  of  families,  with  those  living  in  attic  and  basement  tenemeatii 
and  the  total  population  : — 

Ko.  ofFAinUiet.         No.  of  Funlltet  in  Buemonta.    No.  of  FunUlM  la  Attioiu    Tiitil  rmiiliiiii 
9,280  162  66  47,786 

The  whole  number  of  dwellings  in  the  city  is  5,740 ;  the  ikmilies  to 
each  dwelling  1.61 ;  the  number  of  persons  to  each  dwelling  8.32;  Um 
number  of  families  9,280 ;  and  the  persons  to  each  family  6.14.  Coa- 
pared  with  former  periods,  the  number  of  houses  and  families  to  es^ 
house,  are  as  follows: — In  1774,  houses,  421;  familiea  to  each  hoott, 
1.55;  in  1845,  houses,  3,529;  families  to  each  house,  1.67;  in  1850, 
houses,  5,493;  families  to  each  house,  1.43;  in  1855,  houaea,  5,740; 
families  to  each  house,  1.61. 

In  Boston,  in  1845,  there  were  1.77,  and  in  1850,  1.53  fiunilies  to  eseh 
house ;  in  Edinburgh,  in  1851,  there  were  4.20  familiea,  and  in  Gla^w 
5.40  families  to  each  house.  The  average  number  of  persatu  to  nuk 
dwelling  house  in  Providence,  in  1855,  was  8.32;  in  1774,  it  was  10.2^. 
The  domestic  condition  of  the  population  of  a  city  or  country  is  a  sob- 
ject  of  much  interest  and  importance,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  extend 
our  notes  of  the  general  condition  of  the  population  of  Providence  mock 
further,  although  we  have  already  occupied  more  space  than  we  usuilij 
devote  to  such  topics  in  similar  articles. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  P^ 
vidence,  which  is  advantageously  situated  for  these  purposes.  Its  harbor, 
though  comparatively  small,  is  safe,  and  admits  vessels  of  1,000  tons. 

Formerly  the  port  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  Oantoo  and  tbt 
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East  Indies,  but  since  the  introduction  of  manufactures,  its  foreign  com- 
merce has  considerably  declined. 

During  ten  years,  from  1843  to  1852,  inclusive,  the  whole  numbar  of 
vessels  which  arrived  at  the  port  of  Providence,  was,  coastwise,  44,220; 
from  foreign  ports,  653.  The  value  of  merchandise  imported  from  foreign 
countries  was  ^2,222, 170;  and  the  value  of  domestic  products,  exported 
to  foreign  countries,  was  $825,220.  During  twelve  years,  from  1 843  to 
1 854  inclusive,  the  quantity  of  a  few  articles  of  merchandise,  received 
coastwise,  was  a  follows : — 


Bales  Cotton. 
866,664 


BblB.  Floor. 
1,829,060 


Bnabels  Gnla. 
9,669,066 


ToosofCoftL 
1,072,668 


The  foreign  arrivals  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1852,  were  57,  with 
a  tonnage  of  7,944,  of  which  30  (5,150  tons)  were  by  American  vessels. 
The  clearances  for  foreign  ports,  during  the  same  period,  were  60  (9,876 
tons,)  of  which  34  (7,263  tons)  were  by  American  vessels.  The  coastwise 
arrivals  for  the  same  year  (1854)  were  4,861. 

The  principal  articles  of  foreign  merchandise  now  imported  are  molasses, 
sugar,  wool,  salt,  and  iron,  with  an  occasional  cargo  from  Africa,  consist- 
ing of  ivory,  gum,  tortoise-shell,  cloves,  dates,  <fec.  The  principal  articles 
received  during  the  year  1852,  coastwise,  were : — 


.tons 


587 
184,191 


Cotton bales    100.878  1  Hay 

Ploor, barrels     144.980    Goal 

Grain bushels    886,988 

The  total  value  for  foreign  imports,  for  the  year  1852,  amounted  to 
$175,220,  and  of  domestic  produce  exported  to  foreign  countries,  to 
$41,576.  The  amount  of  duties  collected  in  1852,  amounted  to  $38,489. 
The  shipping  of  the  port,  June  30th,  1852,  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of 
9,0^9  tons,  registered,  and  7,326  enrolled  and  licensed.  Of  the  former, 
864  were  employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  of  the  latter,  1 ,008  in  the 
coasting  trade,  and  395  tons  in  steam  navigation.  During  the  year,  eight 
vessels,  with  an  aggregate  burthen  of  1,699  tons  were  admeasured.  The 
tonnage  of  the  port  of  Providence,  on  the  30th  of  June,  lb54,  amounted 
to  19,406  tons,  of  which  10,254  was  registered,  and  9,152  enrolled  and 
licensed.    The  tonnage  built  in  1854  amounted  to  upwards  of  1,033  tons. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  commerce  of  Providence  in  1855  have 
been  obtained  from  the  Custom-house,  with  the  exception  of  the  amount 
of  lumber,  which  was  furnished  by  the  Surveyor- General : — 

Vessels  entered  which  cleared  at  castom-boases 696 

Vessels  arrived  which  did  not  clear  at  customhouses 4,746 

Total  vessels  arrived  during  the  year 5,841 

raOM  FOREIGN   FOSTS. 

American  vessels  entered 

Foreign  vessels  entered 


Total  vesseb  entered  from  foreign  ports 

FOa  FOEUON  PORTS. 

American  vessels  cleared 

Foreign  vessels  cleared 


44 
88 

88 


Total  vessels  cleared  for  foreign  porta. 


88 
H 

U 
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KI0B1PT8,  0OA8TWISX,  AT  TUB  FOBT  OF  PBOTIDBfCB,  OF  A   WWW  MMTiGLKB,  MaDW  ID 

TiAE  1855: — 

Quantltj.  Vain. 

OottoD bales  108;S18  $6,957,490 

Flour barrels  167,622  l,676,<t0 

Hay tODB  1,511  86.264 

Goal 151,8«4  911,164 

Grain biiabeb  1 ,008,986  806.610 

Lumber  of  all  kinds feet  88^82,807  687.646 

Goal  received  from  foreign  ports tons  1 1,746  88,095 

ToUlvalue $10,018^26 

The  amount  of  foreign  pig-iron  received  was  1,328  tons.  The  amonnt 
of  iron  received  coastwise,  and  the  number  of  vessels  which  sailed  coast- 
wise, cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  Custom-house. 

We  are  unable  to  give  full  statistics  of  all  the  various  branches  of  trade 
in  Providence,  for  want  of  authentic  materials.  The  following  particnltn 
in  relation  to  the  commerce  in  a  few  articles,  have  been  obtained  from 
good  authority,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct : — 

Printed  Goods.  The  amount  of  prints  sold  and  exported  from  Prcmdeaoe 
during  the  year  1855  was  on  an  average  60,000  pieces  per  week,  Oft  3,120,000  pieoei 
of  34  yards  each,  during  the  year.  Of  these,  51,000  pieces  per  wc«Jc  were  prioted 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  9,000  pieces  per  week  in  Massachusetts,  all  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Providence.  The  average  price  of  the  prints  sold  was  about  93  60 
per  piece,  and  the  amount  of  sales  of  prints  for  the  year  was  $8,112,000. 

Printing  Cloths.  The  trade  in  printing  cloths  in  Providence  during  the  past 
year  amounted  to  75,000  pieces  per  week,  or  3,900,000  pieces  during  the  year.  Of 
these,  45,000  pieces  per  week  were  made  in  Rhode  Ishind,  and  30,000  pieces  per 
week  were  made  out  of  the  State.  At  $1  70,  the  average  price  per  pieee  Ibr 
printing  cloths,  the  sales  amounted  to  $6,630,000  during  the  year. 

Sheetinos  and  Shirtings.  The  sale  of  sheetings  and  shirtings  Irom  Prori- 
dence  during  the  year  1856  was  60,000  pieces  per  w^,  or  3,120,000  dariof^  tk 
year.  Of  these,  36,000  pieces  per  week  were  made  in  Rhode  Island,  and  24^ 
pieces  out  of  the  State.  The  average  value  of  sheetings  and  shirtings  was  $3 
per  piece,  and  the  sales  from  Providence  during  the  prear  amounted  to  $9,360.0DOl 
The  aggregate  trade  of  Providence  in  prints,  printing  cloths,  and  sheeUngs  aod 
shirtings,  during  the  year  1855,  was  195,000  pieces  per  week,  or  10,1404N)0 
pieces,  of  34  yards  each,  during  the  year,  which  is  equal  to  344,760,000  yardiror 
195,886  miles  of  cloth.  The  aggregate  value  of  prints,  printing  cloths,  sbeetiiigi 
and  shirtings,  sold  and  exported  from  Providence  during  the  year  1855,  wifl 
$24,102,000. 

Wool.  The  amount  of  wool  sold  in  Providence  during  the  past  year  wifl 
4,200,000  lbs.,  at  an  estimated  value  of  $1,680,000. 

Oil.  Wc  have  the  following  statement  of  the  oil  sold  in  Providence  dariz^ 
the  past  year  from  those  well  acquainted  with  the  business : — 

Batrelt.  GwSUmm,  ^itm. 

Sperm  oil 8,000  250,000  $50^000 

Whale 16,000  47ft.OOO  400^ 

Lard 6,000  tOO.OOO  ]«MKW 

Total  value  of  oil  sold  during  tbe  year. . .  ....  $t/)9O,000 

The  sperm  oil  is  wholly  used  for  lubricating ;  the  lard  oil  is  used  far  bumi*^, 
oiling  wool,  soap  making,  and  lubricating ;  the  whale  oil  is  fn*  burning. 

Druos,  Dybstuffs,  and  Chemicals.  The  nomerous  manafiMtories  in  Profi- 
dence  and  in  the  vicinity  create  a  large  trade  in  dyestnfib  and  cbonieak  1^ 
value  of  these  articles,  inchiding  drugs  and  medicines,  add  dnrii^  tbe  year  1955^ 
by  four  of  the  prmclpal  whoLesale  establishments,  was  abont  |^»040,000. 


Kiimber  of  woolen  mills  is  aboot  .  76 

Setts  of  machinery  running 827 

Setts  employed  in  the  maoofiEtctare 

of  fancy  cassimeres Iv6 

Satinelto 88 

Plaid  lin^TB 29 
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There  are  numerous  other  branches  of  trade  in  Providence,  of  which 
the  annual  aggregates  amount  to  a  large  sum.  A  list  of  manufacturing 
establishments  itt  the  vicinity  of  Providence,  which  are  owned  in  the  city, 
will  be  given  hereafter.  Nearly  all  the  business  connected  with  these  es- 
tablishments is  done  in  Providence ;  but  these  are  only  a  portion  of  the 
manufactories  in  the  State  and  vicinity,  which  contribute  to  the  business 
of  the  city. 

To  show  fully  the  business  of  Providence,  it  would  be  necessary  to  give 
a  list  of  all  the  manufactories  in  the  State,  and  in  a  portion  of  tne  adjoin- 
ing States.  This  we  are  unable  to  do ;  but  a  gentleman  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  statement  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  woolen  goods  in  Providence,  and  within  about  30  miles  of  the 
city: — 

Negro  kerseys 26 

Kentucky  jeans 16 

Flannels 7 

Shawls 6 

Stockins:  yam 7 

Worsted  yam 8 

Providence  is  a  manufacturing  as  well  as  a  commercial  city — indeed, 
the  great  bulk  of  her  trade  is  intimately  connected  with  her  manufactur- 
ing interests,  which  are  quite '  extensive,  employing  a  capital  of  some 
$7,000,000.  They  consist  chiefly  of  cotton  sheetings,  sheetings  and  prints, 
woolen  goods,  machinery,  castings,  various  articles  of  produce,  power-loom 
pickers,  carriages,  jewelry,  &c. 

For  the  following  historical  and  statistical  account  of  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  Providence,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Snow.  The  information 
was  obtained  by  the  direction  and  personal  exertions  of  the  Hon.  James  J. 
Smith,  Mayor  of  the  city,  by  personal  application  to  the  establishments  to 
which  it  refers.  In  the  judgment  of  persons  well  acquainted  with  the 
particular  branches  of  busmess,  as  well  as  with  the  general  business  of  the 
city,  it  is  regarded  as  a  correct  and  reliable  statement  A  large  number 
of  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  vicinity  of  Providence,  owned  in 
the  city,  is  not  included : — 

Steam-engines.  The  whole  nomber  of  stationary  steam-engines  in  operation 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  is  73.  There  are  12  to  15  more  within  100  rods  of 
the  city,  which  are  not  included.  The  power  of  each  engine  is  given,  and  varies 
llrom  that  of  3  to  that  of  400  horses.  The  whole  amount  of  power  given  la  that 
of  4^2  horses,  which  is  the  average  power  used ;  but  the  power  of  each  engine 
may  be  freaily  increased. when  necessary.  The  amount  of  coal  used  in  the  city 
for  making  st^un  is  34,160  tons,  or  76,518,400  lbs.,  aoDually.  The  first  steam- 
engine  in  Providence  was  made  by  Evans,  in  Philadelphia,  ana  was  brought  from 
that  city  and  put  in  operation  in  1812.  This  engine  was  of  about  36  horse  power, 
and  was  pat  m  oneration  on  the  present  site  of  Messrs.  P.  Allen  &  Sons'  Print 
Works,  by  the  Providence  Woolen  Gompaov,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Samuel  G. 
Arnold,  SuUivan  Dorr,  Joseph  S.  Martin,  and  Daniel  Lyman.  A  steam-engine 
of  24  horse  power,  from  the  same  maker,  was  brought  by  land  from  Philadelphia 
in  1814,  and  put  in  operation  by  Messrs.  Whitn^  &  Hoppin,  in  one  of  the  build- 
ings still  standing  of  the  Providence  Dyeing,  Bleaching,  and  Calendering  Com- 
pany. The  cost  of  this  engine  was  917,000,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  for 
transportation. 

Jewelry  and  Silvbbwarb.  At  the  present  time  there  are  within  the  limits 
of  the  cit^  56  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  jjewelrr  and  silver- 
ware.   The  afti^  maoufactored  comprise  evqry  kind  and  variety  of  jewehry,  and 
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of  artistic,  oroamcntal,  and  asefiil  silverware.  The  average  Dumber  of  hands  cm- 
ployed  is  about  1,400,  and  the  value  of  the  articles  manu&ctured  amounts  to  the 
sum  of  $2,696,000  aoDually.  Messrs.  Sanders  Pitman  and  Cyril  Dodge  were 
among  the  earliest  manufacturers  of  silverware  in  the  town,  and  commenoed  busi- 
ness not  long  after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  In  1805  there  were  4 
establishments  in  the  town,  owned  by  Mr.  Nehcmiah  Dodge,  Mr.  Ezekid  Ban, 
Mr.  John  0.  Jenckes,  and  Messrs.  Pitman  &  Dorrance,  which  were  mogtiy  n- 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  silver  spoons,  gold  beads,  and  finger-rings ;  but  their 
business  was  not  extensive.  About  this  time  the  manufacture  of  jewelry  was 
commenced  by  the  same  firms,  and  about  30  workmen  were  employed  in  the  mu- 
ufacture  of  breastpins,  ear-rings,  watch-keys,  and  other  articles.  Between  \&^ 
and  1810,  other  firms  were  formed  and  did  considerable  business,  and  in  the  latter 
year  the  number  of  workmen  employed  in  this  manufacture  in  Providence  w» 
about  100,  and  the  value  of  their  products  for  the  year  was  about  $100,000.  In 
1812  and  1813  the  business  increased  very  rapidly,  and  some  large  establi^flKoti 
commenced  operations,  so  that  in  1815  there  were  about  175  workmen  emplojed, 
and  the  value  of  the  products  was  $300,000  during  the  year.  In  1816  anu  1817 
the  business  was  mostly  abandoned,  but  it  revived  in  1818,  and  increased  00  rapidlj 
that  in  1820  there  were  300  workmen  employed,  producing  ^00,000  worth  of 
jewelry  during  the  year.  Since  1820  there  have  been  great  fiuctuatioiis  in  the 
business — at  times  being  almost  entirely  abandoned,  at  other  periods  beii^  very 
extensive. 

Prints.  There  are  two  print  works  in  Providence,  which  manu&cture  every 
variety  of  printed  goods.  The  products  of  these  two  print  works  are  as  follows: 
20,600  pieces  of  prints,  equal  to  697,000  yards,  manufactured  each  week.  Ths 
will  amount  to  1,066,000  pieces,  or  36,244,000  yards  annually,  which  is  equal  to 
20,593  miles  of  prints  in  each  year.  The  value  of  prints  manufactured  ra  tta 
citv  is  $2,771,600  annually.  Each  piece  of  prints  is  estimated  at  34  yards^aDil 
yafued  at  $2  60,  which  is  the  average  length  and  value.  The  amount  of  prints, 
including  the  above,  manufactured  in  the  vicinity  of  Providence,  and  mostly 
owned  in  the  city,  is  about  60,000  pieces  per  week.  The  engraving  is  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  manufacture  of  prints.  The  figures  are  engraved  00  coipfet 
rolls,  and  one  roll  is  used  for  each  color  in  the  prmt.  The  average  numbor  of 
rolls  used  for  each  pattern  of  prints  is  about  4.  When  a  pattern  is  prepared,  a 
average  of  about  1,000  pieces  of  prints  is  printed  from  it,  when  the  engraving  is 
destroyed.  The  average  cost  of  engraving  each  roll,  for  labor  alone,  is  abovt 
$12  50.  Four  rolls  to  each  pattern  will  give  $50  for  the  cost  of  engraving  a 
single  pattern,  from  which  1,000  pieces  are  printed.  We  have  then  $3,000  fet 
week,  or  $156,000  per  annum,  as  the  cost  simply  for  the  labor  of  tbe  eiigraving 
for  the  manufacture  of  60,000  pieces  of  prints  per  week. 

Hon.  Philip  Allen  informed  Dr.  Snow  that  in  the  year  1795  there  resnded  in 
Providence  a  French  gentleman  b^  the  name  of  Dubosque,  who  had  been  attaiM 
to  the  French  navy,  and  had  mamed  a  Rhode  Island  lady.  In  early  life  this  g»- 
tleman  had  learned  the  art  of  calico  printing  as  it  was  then  practiced  at  AlMce, 
in  France.  He  commenced  the  printing  of  calicoes  in  Providence  iu  1795,  m  a 
mill  which  was  occupied  as  a  chocolate  mill,  and  stood  on  the  present  site  of  the 
Franklin  Foundry.  The  cloth  printed  was  imported  from  Cafcuttx^  the  printhig 
was  done  with  blocks,  and  the  calendering  by  friction  on  a  hard  surface  with  flint- 
stone ;  the  present  system  of  printing  and  calendering  with  metal  roUeis  beiqg 
then  unknown.  The  printing  with  copper  rollers  is  of  quite  recent  date.  The 
printing  of  cotton  goods  at  the  old  chocolate  mill  was  the  first  calico  printiBg  in 
Providence,  and  the  first  to  any  extent  in  Rhode  Island. 

Cotton  Goods.  There  are  in  the  city  six  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods,  and  one  within  a  few  rods  of  the  city  limits.  Three  of  these  manufactare 
printing  cloths ;  one,  cotton  warp ;  two,  sheetings  and  shirtings ;  and  one,  lanp- 
wicks,  boot-lacings,  and  braids.  The  amount  of  cotton  used  is  5,906  bales,  or.  at 
500  lbs.  each,  2,953,000  lbs.  annually.  The  number  of  hands  emplo;red  is  1,315. 
The  quantity  manufactured  annually  is  as  follows: — sprinting  cloths,  8,901,009 
jds. ;  sheetings  and  shirtings,  2,400,000  yds. ;  cotton  warp,  160,000  lbs. ;  ~ 
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lamp-wicks  and  boot  lacings.  The  total  value  of  articles  mannfactnred  annually 
is  $920,000. 

Bleacheries.  There  are  in  the  city  three  establishments  for  bleaching  and 
dyeing  cotton  goods.  The  number  of  hands  employed  in  this  business  is  350. 
The  quantity  of  cloth  bleached  is  3,880  tons,  or  1,270,000  pieces,  of  34  yards 
each,  equal  to  43,180,000  yards  per  annum.  The  (quantity  dyed  is  about  260,000 
pieces  annually.  The  value  of  the  bleaching  and  dyemg  business  is  about  $350,000 
per  annum.  There  are  several  bleacheries  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city 
which  are  not  included  in  the  above. 

Woolen  Goods.  There  are  two  manufactories  of  woolen  goods  in  Providence. 
One  manufactures  fancy  cassimeres,  the  other  worsted  yarn.  The  value  of  the 
articles  manufactured  is  $340,000  per  annunu 

MANUPAcrrREs  OF  Iron.  There  are  22  establishments  in  the  city  and  within 
a  few  rods  of  the  city  limits  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  of  every 
kind,  steam-engines  and  boilers,  castings  of  every  description,  nails,  nuts,  washers, 
and  tools.  These  establishments  employ,  on  an  average,  2,062  workmen.  The 
amount  of  coal  used  for  melting  iron  for  the  manufacture  of  castings  and  nail- 
plate  is  9,460  tons,  or  21,168,000  lbs.  annually.  The  same  establishments  con- 
sume annually  11,095  tons,  or  24,852,800  lbs.  of  pig-iron,  and  9,801  tons,  or 
21,954,240  lbs.  of  bar,  sheet,  and  scrap  iron,  besides  cast-steel.  The  articles  manu- 
factured annually  are  as  follows : — 30,800  stoves  and  furnaces ;  90,000  casks,  or 
9,000,000  lbs.  of  nails  and  spikes ;  80  steam-engines,  and  220  boilers  of  all  sizes ; 
and  1,600  tons,  or  3,684,000  lbs.  of  nuts,  washers,  plane-irons,  and  other  tools — 
besides  heavy  castings,  gearing,  rubber  machines,  fly-frames,  speeders  and  other 
machinery,  horse-nails,  fancy  castings,  and  numerous  other  articles  the  numbers  of 
which  are  not  given.  The  value  of  the  above  products  manufactured  in  the  city 
is  $2,651,000  per  annun.  The  consumption  of  pig  and  bar  iron,  including  that 
naed  for  screws  and  butts,  in  the  city  of  Providence,  is  201,756  lbs.,  or  90  tons 
gross  weight  each  day. 

Screws.  There  are  two  extensive  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  wood 
screws,  both  iron  and  brass,  in  the  city  of  Providence,  which  employ  1,000  hands. 
The  value  of  the  materials  used  by  these  establishments  annually  is  as  follows : — 

Iron 1820,000  j  Steel $8,600 

Brape  wire 86,000  |  Lumber 6,000 

Coal 22,000  I  Sulphuric  acid 6,000 

Paperand  twine 17,000  | 

The  number  of  screws  made  is  as  follows  : — 14,000  gross  each  daj^,  or  4,200,000 
gross  per  annum.  They  also  manufacture  for  market  1,500  lbs.  of  iron  wire  daily, 
or  460,000  lbs.  annually.  They  also  make  11,000  boxes  annually,  though  this  is 
bat  a  portion  of  the  number  used  for  packing  screws.  The  value  of  articles  man- 
ufactured annually  is  as  follows : — 

Screws $1,044,000  I  Boxes : $6,600 

Wire  for  market 86,000  |  

Total  annual  value  of  products $1,086,000 

If  we  estimate  the  iron  at  $100  per  ton,  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  screws  will  be  25,840  lbs.,  or  nearly  12  tons  per  day,  equal  to  3,200  tons, 
or  7,168,000  lbs.  annually.  Three  tons  and  a  half  of  iron  turnings  or  chips  are 
nmde  each  day  in  the  manufacture  of  screws  in  the  two  establishments  m  the 
city.  Screws  were  first  made  by  machinery  in  Providence  about  the  year  1834. 
The  establishments  now  in  the  city  commenced  oj^rations  in  1839,  and  have  been 
constantly  increasing  their  capacity  and  improving  their  machinery  since  that 
time.  The  machines  used  by  different  companies  are  not  entirely  alike,  each  com- 
pany using,  to  a  considerable  extent,  machines  of  its  own  design.  In  one  of  the  es- 
tablishments in  Providence  there  are  three  machines  used  to  complete  the  screws 
The  first  cuts  the  wire  of  the  proper  length,  and  forms  the  head  of  the  blanks,  as 
they  are  called.  This  machine  makes,  on  an  average,  90  blanks  per  minute.  The 
second  machine  shaves  the  head  of  the  screw,  cuts  the  groove,  and  trims  the  biUT 
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which  is  formed  in  cutting  the  groove,  at  the  rate  of  14  per  minute.  The  tiurd 
machine  finishes  5  screws  per  miuutfe,  by  cutting  the  thread  of  the  screw.  Th«8e 
numbers  are  the  average  of  all  sizes  of  screws.  In  the  second  and  third  maduDes, 
the  blanks  are  thrown  promiscuously  into  a  hopper,  and  the  machine  picks  up  one 
at  a  time,  puts  it  into  its  proper  place,  finishes  its  portion  of  the  process,  and 
drops  the  screw  into  a  box  prepared  for  it.  There  are  over  600  diffinnent  si«s  and 
kinds  of  screws  made.  The  smallest  are  made  from  wire  No.  0,  (screw  gauge.) 
are  one- fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  weigh  seven-sixteenths  of  an  ounce  per 
gross ;  the  largest  screws  are  made  from  wire  No.  28,  (screw  gauge,)  are  6  iocbes 
m  length,  and  weigh  25i  lbs.  per  gross.  The  smallest  are  finished  in  every  pM^ 
ticular  as  perfectly  as  the  largest.  All  the  screws  now  made  are  what  are  termed 
the  gimlet  screws,  and  these  have  entirely  banished  the  blunt-point  screws  from  the 
market  during  the  last  five  years.  The  screws  are  counted  by  weighing  one  gross, 
and  allowing  the  same  weight  to  others  of  the  same  size ;  and  150  bands  are  coih 
stautly  employed  in  counting,  sorting,  and  papering  screws.  No  screws  of  any 
consequence  are  imported  at  the  present  time ;  but  all  that  are  used  in  the  United 
States  are  made  in  the  country,  and  of  all  the  screws  made  in  the  United  States^ 
eighty-seven  one-hundredths  are  made  in  Providence. 

Butts.  The  manufacture  of  butt  hinges  in  Providence  was  commenced  in 
1842,  and  was  the  first  manufacture  of  butts,  to  any  extent,  in  the  United  States. 
This  was  also  nearly  the  first  manufacture  of  loose  joint  butts  in  the  world.  The 
business  has  constantly  increased,  and  at  the  present  time  the  greater  portion  of 
the  loose  joint  butts  made  in  the  world,  are  made  in  Providence.  There  are  at 
the  present  time  two  manufactories  of  butts  in  the  city,  and  one  within  a  few  rods 
of  the  city  limits,  which  employ  290  workmen.  Tliey  manufacture  butts,  sad- 
irons, laundry  and  tailors'  irons,  tea  scales  and  weights,  gate  hinges,  and  other 
articles.  The  smallest  butts  made  arc  1  inch  square  when  open,  and  weigh  f  of 
an  ounce  per  pair ;  the  largest  are  7  by  12  inches  in  size,  and  weigh  11  lbs.  per 
pair.  These  establishments  consume  annually  2,640  tons,  or  5,913.600  lbs.  of  p^ 
iron.  The  articles  manufactured  are  1,419  dozen  pairs  of  butts  daily,  or  425,700 
dozen  pairs  annually.  They  also  make  about  625  tons  of  sad-irons  and  other  a^ 
tides  annually.    The  annual  value  of  the  products  is  about  $235,000. 

Files.  The  number  of  establishments  in  the  city  for  the  manufacture  of  ffl» 
is  3,  and  the  number  of  workmen  38.  This  business  consumes  92  tons,  or 
206,080  lbs.  of  cast^steel  annually,  and  produces  4,800  gross,  or  57,600  dosen 
files  per  annum.  Besides  this,  some  15,000  files  are  re-cut  at  the  above  eetah- 
lishments  annually.  The  annual  value  of  the  products  of  this  bosineGB  is 
$26,500. 

Rivets.  The  manu&cture  of  rivets  employs  10  hands,  and  produces  300,000 
lbs.  of  rivets  annually.     Value  $35,000. 

Plows.  One  establishment  employs  3  hands,  uses  50  tons  of  castings,  and 
manufactures  800  plows  annually.     Value  of  products  $6,000. 

Gas,  Steam,  and  Water  Pipe.  Two  companies  in  the  city  employ  80  hands 
in  this  business.    The  annual  value  of  the  products  is  $66,000. 

Plumbers  and  Brass  Founders.  Five  establishments  engaged  in  this  busi- 
ness in  the  city  employ  50  workmen,  and  use  annually  10,000  Ibo.  of  brtfir 
42,000  lbs.  of  copper,  and  50,000  lbs.  of  lead.  Annual  value  of  products  is 
$89,520. 

Sash  and  Blinds.  Four  establishments  are  returned,  employing  39  haodiL 
They  manufacture  about  14,000  pairs  of  blinds — besides  sashes,  doors,  and  otber 
articles.     Value  of  products  $71,904  annually. 

Box-making.  There  are  six  establishments  m  the  city  engaged  in  the  oiaoa- 
iacture  of  wooden  boxes  of  all  sizes.  The  number  of  hands  employed  is  aboat 
65 ;  the  number  of  boxes  nutde  annually  is  about  140,000,  valued  at  $H6,4<Ml 

Nail  Kegs.  One  establishment  in  the  ci^  employs  10  hands,  and  maoa- 
factures  104,800  nail  kegs  annually.  The  annual  value  of  the  prodactt  0 
$15^0.  ^ 
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Planing  Mills.  The  number  of  planing  mills  in  the  city  is  5 ;  bands  em- 
ployed, 63.  They  plane  7.691,000  feet  of  boards,  and  more  than  300,000  clap- 
boards annually.    The  annual  value  of  the  business  is  875,500. 

Dyewood  Grindixo.  Two  mills  in  Providence  for  grindinof  dycwoods  and 
drugs  employ  10  hands,  and  grind  1,063  tons  of  dycwoods,  and  150  tons  of  drugs 
annually.    Amount  of  business,  361,000  annually. 

CocoA^'UT  Dippers.  Two  establishments  in  the  city  employ  9  hands,  and  man- 
nfacttire  110,000  cocoanut  dippers,  valued  at  $17,415  annually. 

India-rubber  Goods.  There  arc  two  establishments  in  the  city  for  the  manu- 
facture of  India-rubber  boots  and  shoes.  They  consume  about  1,600  tons  of 
coal  annually,  employ  300  hands,  and  make  750,000  pairs  of  rubber  boots  and 
ehoes  per  annum.    The  annual  value  of  the  products  is  $500,000. 

Soap  and  Candles.  There  are  in  Providence  five  manufactories  of  soap  and 
candles.  The  number  of  workmen  in  this  business  is  56.  The  quantity  manufac- 
tured annually  is  as  follows  : — 4,080,000  lbs.  of  soap  of  all  kinds  ;  600,000  lbs.  of 
candles ;  and  50,000  gallons  of  lard  oil.  The  annual  value  of  the  products  is 
3451,200. 

Starch.  There  are  two  establishments  in  the  city  for  the  re-manufacture  of 
starch  for  family  use,  and  for  making  "  gum  substitute."  They  manufacture  450 
tons  of  starch  annually,  besides  the  gum  substitute.  The  annual  value  of  the 
products  is  3100,000. 

DisTn^LERV.  One  distillery  consumes  about  400,000  gallons  of  molasses,  and 
makes  400,000  gallons  of  alcohol  annually.  Annual  value  manufactured  is 
3160,000. 

Bakeries.  We  have  returns  from  eight  bakeries  in  Providence.  They  employ 
about  64  hands,  and  use  11,780  barrels  of  flour  annually.  The  annual  value  of 
their  products  is  3220,968. 

Flour  and  Grist  Mills.  There  are  five  grist  mills  in  the  city  which  grind 
215,241  bushels  of  corn  and  rye,  and  26,000  bushels  of  salt,  annually.  The  an- 
nual receipts  for  grinding,  and  for  meal  and  salt  sold,  are  342,065.  There  is  also 
one  ^ur  mill,  which  manufactures  3100,000  worth  of  flour  annually.  Total  an- 
nual value  of  products,  3142,065. 

Furniture.  Five  firms  in  Providence  employ  about  95  workmen,  and  manu- 
facture furniture  of  the  value  of  3137,000  annually. 

Marble  and  Freestone.  This  business  employs  about  100  workmen  in  Provi- 
dence, and  produces  375,000  annually. 

Leather  and  Leather  Belts.  Three  establishments  manufacture  about  8,000 
hides,  11,000  calfskins,  and  110,000  sheep  skins,  annually.  Value  of  the  busi- 
ness, 3140,000  per  annum.  Two  firms  make  about  345,000  worth  of  leather  belts 
annually. 

Reeds  and  Harnesses.  There  are  four  manufactories  of  weavers'  reeds  and 
harnesses  in  the  citv.  They  emplov  about  60  hands,  and  make  about  360,000 
worth  of  reeds  and  harnesses  annually. 

Loom  Pickers.  Two  firms  employ  about  25  workmen,  and  make  45,000  dozen 
loom  pickers  annually.     Value  of  products,  345,000  per  annum. 

Cigars.  About  125  workmen  in  the  city  manufacture  6,000,000  cigars  an- 
nually, valued  at  3100,000. 

Patent  Medicines.  Two  establishments  in  the  city,  employing  36  workmen, 
(urnish  the  following  statements  of  this  business : — One  makes  1 ,000  barrels ;  the 
other,  432,000  bottles  of  medicine  annually.  Annual  value  of  the  products, 
«700,000. 

Carpenters'  and  Masons*  Work.  There  are  in  the  city  about  860  car- 
penters, and  375  masons,  and  the  amount  of  their  products  is  31*160,000  an^ 
nually. 

Tin  and  Sheet-iron  Work.  About  80  workmen  are  employed  in  this  business 
In  the  ci^,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  products  is  $144,900. 
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Blacksmiths.  There  are  110  blacksmiths  in  the  city,  prodacing  893^00  in- 
nually.  This  is  exclusive  of  blacksmiths  employed  in  machine  and  tool  shops,  the 
products  of  which  have  been  previously  given. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Making.  There  are  205  boot  and  shoe  makers  in  the  city, 
and  the  annual  value  of  their  products  is  more  than  8118,000. 

CLOTnixG  and  Tailors'  Work.  This  business  employs  aboat  1,000  workmea, 
male  and  female,  constantly,  and  at  times  as  many  as  2,000  are  employed.  Their 
products  are  estimated,  from  reliable  data,  at  8846,000  per  aonum. 

Saddle,  Harness,  and  Trunk  Making.  About  95  workmen  are  engaged  in 
this  biisiness  in  the  city,  and  they  produce  8105,000  annually. 

BooK-BL\DiNo.  Two  book-biudcries  in  Providence  employ,  on  an  average, 
about  3G  workmen,  male  and  female,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  products  is 
825,000. 

Carriage  Making  and  Trimming.  This  business  employs  abont  125  work- 
men, and  produces  8150,000  annually.  Besides  this,  about  85,000  worth  of  rail- 
road cars  are  made  in  the  city  annually. 

Palxting  and  Glazing.  This  business  employs  about  130  men  in  Providence, 
and  produces  about  870,000  annually. 

Tortoise-suell  Combs.  The  number  of  workmen  employed  in  this  manufac- 
ture in  the  city  is  25,  and  they  make  830,000  worth  of  tortoise-shdl  combs  an- 
nually. 

Confectionery.  The  manufacture  of  confectionery  in  the  city  employs  40 
workmen,  and  produces  845,000  annually. 

Spindles.  One  manufactory  employs  10  hands,  and  produces  86,000  worth  of 
spindles  aunnally. 

Various  Manufactures.  Besides  those  given,  statistics  and  estimates  have 
been  obtained  of  the  manufacture  of  the  following  articles,  viz. :  boats  and  sails, 
pumps,  coflBns,  planes,  brushes  and  brooms,  picture-frames,  hobby-horse*,  willow- 
ware,  and  also  of  the  brewing  and  bonnet  bleaching  business.  The  aggregate 
annual  value  of  these  productions  is  given  as  8146,297  ;  but  this  is  probably  leas 
than  the  actual  amount. 

The  following  is  the  annual  value  of  the  manufactures  of  Providence,  as  given 
in  the  preceding  statement : — 


Printed  goods 

Jewelry • . 

Iron  manufactures 

Screws 

Carpenters' iSe  masons'  work.. 

Cotton  goods 

Clothing  &  uilors'  work 

Patent  Oiedicioes 

Bleacberies 

Woolen  goods 

Butts 

India-rublier  goods 

Soap  and  candles 

Starch 

Distillery ^. . . . 


$2,771,600 

2,696,000 

2,661.000 

1,086,000 

1,160,000 

920,000 

846,000 

700,000 

860,000 

840,000 

286,000 

600,000 

461,200 

100,000 

160,000 


Bakeries 

Flour  and  grist  mills 

Furniture 

Leather  and  belts 

Tin  and  sheet-iroo  work .. . . 

Boot  and  shoe  making 

Harness  and  trunk  making  . 

Cigars 

Carriages  and  cars 

Plumbers  <&  brass  fouoders . 

Box-making 

Planing  mills 

Marble  and  freestone 

Blacksmiths*  work 

Other  manufactures 


$220,968 
142.065 
187,000 
185,000 
U4.906 
118.000 
105,000 

1 00.000 

150.000 
89,620 
86.400 
76«600 
74.iK)0 
98.500 

726.196 


Showing  the  annual  value  of  products  in  the  city  to  be $17,415,849 

The  preceding  list  of  manufactures  comprises  only  those  produced  in 
Providence,  and  the  greater  portion  of  them  are  intended  for  export  from 
the  city.  They  do  not  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  manufjictures  owned 
and  managed  by  the  citizens  of  Providence.  There  is  a  large  number  o( 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  vicinity,  which  are  owned  in  Provi- 
dence, and  contribute  to  increase  the  trade  of  the  city. 
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The  statistics  of  the  most  important  manufactures  of  the  city  are  given, 
and  some  of  minor  importance.  There  are,  however,  other  manufactures 
in  the  city  which  are  not  given,  the  annual  aggregates  of  which  would 
amount  to  a  considerable  sum.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  moderate 
extent,  though  not  so  extensively  as  formerly,  and  not  so  extensively  as  in 
Bristol,  in  the  same  State,  and  there  is  one  marine  railway  for  taking  up 
vessels  of  400  tons  and  under. 

Banks.  There  are  38  banks  in  the  city,  with  a  capital  actually  paid 
in  of  1513,483,528.  We  compile,  from  George  Adams'  Rhode  Island 
Directory,  a  list  of  the  banks  in  Providence,  with  the  capital  of  each,  arf 
follows : — 


Banka. 

American 

Arcacie 

Incnrpo- 

.1888 

.1881 

.1868 

.1864 

.1861 

..1861 

..1888 

.1866 

.1881 

..1868 

..1888 

.1838 

.1868 

..1818 

..1801 

.1881 

.1868 

.1828 

.1864 

Capital. 

$9C>0.000 

1,000,000 

114,800 

1 00,000 

AtlaDtic 

Atlas 

Bank  of  America  .... 

167.060 

Back  of  Commerce .. . 
Bank  uf  (f.  America. . 
Bank  of  the  Republic 
Blackstooe  Caoal  .... 

1,288,860 
800.000 
1011,000 
600,000 

ButcberH'<fc  Drovers*. . 

City 

Commercial 

Ci>otiueDtal 

260,000 

800,000 

1,000,000 

222,760 

Edgle «... 

Excbaoge 

Globe  

Orocera*  A  Producers*  , 
High-street 

600,000 
600,000 
600,000 
160,000 
120,000 

JacksoQ 

170,000 

iDcorjpo- 
Ranka.  rated. 

Liberty 1864 

Manufacturers'    1818 

Mechanics* 1828 

Mechanics*  <&  manuf. . .  .1827 

Mercantile 1864 

Merchants* 1818 

Mount  Vernon 1828 

National 1888 

Pawtuxet 1814 

Pheniz 

Providence 1791 

Roger  Williams 1808 

Smithfield  Lime  Rock.  .1828 

State 1860 

Traders' 1886 

I  nion 1814 

Westminster 1864 

Weybosset. 

Whatcheer 1868 


Capital. 
$118,000 
600,000 
600,000 
260,000 
600,000 


92.778 
160,000 
160,000 
800,000 
600.000 
499,960 
260,000 
160,000 
200,000 
600,000 
100,000 
400,000 
100,000 

Rhode  Island  is  emphatically  a  banking  State.  She  has  92  banks  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  with  a  capital  actually  paid  in  of  $18,714,824. 
Thirty-eight  of  these  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $13,483,528,  are  sustained 
in  the  city  of  Providence,  and  the  other  54  out  of  Providence,  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  Sute,  with  a  capital  of  $5,231,269.  The  average  semi- 
annual dividends  declared  by  the  banks  in  the  State  is  3.66  per  cent. 
The  bills  of  the  banks  of  Providence  in  circulation  in  October,  1855, 
amounted  to  $3,310,566,  and  the  specie,  same  time,  actually  in  the  banks, 
to  ?265,395  ;  the  deposits  on  interest,  to  5^266,235  ;  and  deposits,  not  on 
interest,  to  $1,920,383.  The  total  liabilities  of  the  38  banks  in  Provi- 
dence, same  time,  were  $20,9  7  3-,053.  There  are  also  fifteen  institutions 
for  savings  in  the  State,  two  of  which  are  in  Providence,  with  deposits 
amounting  to  more  than  $2,500,000. 

Insurance  Companies.  There  are  six  mutual,  and  six  stock  insurance 
companies  in  the  city,  with  marine  and  fire  risks  amounting,  in  1856,  to 
$56,000,000.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  stock  companies,  with  the 
capital  of  each : — 


American  Insurance  Company 

Atlantic  Fire  and  Marine 

Merchants'  Insurance  Company 

Providence  Washington  Insurance  Company 

R<»ger  Williams  Insurance  Company 

Commercial  Mutual  Insurance  Company. ... 


Showing  a  total  capital  of. 


$160,000 
160,000 
160.000 
200,000 
100,000 
100,000 

$860,000 
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The  mutual  companies  have  no  specific  or  fixed  capita].  There  is  one 
gas  company  which  supplies  the  city.  During  the  year  1855  this  com- 
pany used  a, 722  tons  of  coal,  and  made  33,858,836  cubic  feet  of  gaa. 
The  length  of  street  main  gas  pipes  in  the  city  is  141,074  feet 

Valuation  of  Properit  and  Taxes.  The  following  table  shows  the 
valuation  of  property  in  Providence  for  ten  years — that  is,  from  1846  to 
1855,  both  years  inclusive,  with  the  tax  assessed  on  each  $100,  and  the 
total  amount  of  tax  assessed  for  each  year : — 

TazMM«9ad        Amomt 
Date.  Real.  Personal  Total.        oneaebflOO.         of  tax. 

1846 $14,676,900  $10,916,300  $26,693,200  40  ceots  f  102;J72  80 

1847 16,699,700  11,60-2.200  27,.S01,900  46  -  122,868  65 

1848 16,687,700  ll,is78,«00  28,616,000  46  •*  128.822  00 

1849 '  17,969,600  12,820,700  80,780,800  60  «  168.901  60 

1860 17,882,700  14,126.900  81.969.600  63  «*  169.885  86 

1861 18,490.600  14,288,700  82.779,800  68  «  17«,762  61 

1862 20.008,700  18,696.800  88,699.000  68  "  178,604  70 

1863 22,464,900  14,814.400  87,279.800  63  -  197.680  29 

1854 38.698.600  16,880,100  48.928.700  66  "  274.000  72 

1866 86,188,097  20,108,200  66,296.297  67^  -  880,000  00 

The  above  valuation  is  only  for  property  in  the  city,  and  does  not 
represent  the  wealth  of  the  citizens.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  prop- 
erty— owned  by  citizens  of  Providence — which  is  not  included  in  the 
above. 

Besides  shipping  and  other  property,  there  are  43  corporations,  princi- 
pally manufacturing  establishments,  out  of  the  city,  in  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, and  Massachusetts,  almost  wholly  owned  in  Providence,  and 
properly  constituting  a  part  of  the  wealth  of  that  city.  This  list  com- 
prises 77  cotton  mills,  4  print  works,  3  woolen  mills,  and  2  bleacherie& 
There  are  7o  woolen  mills  in  the  vicinity  of  Providence,  of  which  only  3 
are  owned  in  the  city.  The  value  of  86  establishments  owned  in  Provi- 
dence, as  estimated  by  persons  well  acquainted  with  them,  according  to 
Dr.  Snow,  is  $9,965,000. 

The  value  of  other  property — consisting  of  houses  and  lands,  and  some 
large  establishments  for  iron  and  other  manufactures,  not  included  in  the 
preceding,  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Providence,  and  which  are 
owned  in  that  city — is  estimated  by  good  judges  at  $10,000,000.  Besides 
this,  considerable  property  in  Maine  and  other  New  England  States,  and 
in  the  Western  States,  is  owned  in  Providence,  estimated  at  ♦4,000,000. 
If,  tlien,  we  add  to  the  assessed  value  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  of 
the  city  the  property  owned  by  its  citizens  and  invested  outside  the  city 
limits,  we  shall  have,  in  addition  to  public  property  and  property  devoted 
to  religious  and  educational  purposes,  not  less  than  $80,000,000  as  the 
aggregate  wealth  of  the  citizens  of  Providence.  Some  deductions  should, 
perhaps,  be  made  for  property  in  Providence  owned  by  persons  out  of  the 
city.  This,  however,  is  equal  to  $1,674  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  citj — 
a  result  which  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  city  in  the  United 
States.     Second  probably  to  no  other  city. 

Taxes.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  paid  by  different  per- 
sons and  corporations  of  the  tax  assessed  by  the  City  Council  in  1^55. 
The  tax  was  sixty-seven  cents  and  five  mills  on  each  one  hundred  doUirs 
of  property : — 
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A  tax  of  ander |26    v^  paid  by 8.428  persons 

A  tax  of  under $26  to  100    waa  paid  by 1 ,2H0  persona 

A  tax  of  under 100  to  200     was  paid  by 882  pcraona 

A  tax  of  under 200  to  800     waa  paid  by 118  persons 

A  tax  of  under 800  to  400    waa  paid  by 61   perpona 

A  tax  of  under 400  to  600     waa  paid  by 88  persons 

A  tax  of  under 600  to  1 ,000    was  paid  by 60  persons 

A  tax  of  under    1,000  to  1,600    waa  paid  by 29  pt-rstms 

A  tax  t.f  under 1,600  to  2,000    waa  paid  by 8  persons 

A  tax  of  under 2,(K)0  to  8,000    "waa  paid  by 9  persons 

A  tax  of  under 8,000  to  4,000    waa  paid  by 8  persons 

AtMxofuo<ier 8,000  to  10,000    waa  paid  by 2  ptrsoos 

A  tax  of  over 12,000    waa  paid  by 1  person 

The  benevolent  and  disciplinary  institutions  of  Providenco  are  numer- 
ous, and  conducted  upon  the  most  enlightened  and  approved  systems. 
Among  these  is  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  incorporated  in  1 844, 
under  the  title  of  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  for  the^Insane.  Attached  to 
the  institution  are  extensive  grounds,  comprising  about  60  acres  under 
cultivation,  and  66  acres  of  woodland.  The  entire  sum  contributed  to- 
wards the  erection  and  support  of  this  hospital  up  to  1851,  amounted  to 
near  *150,000 ;  of  which  Cyrus  Butler  contributed  140,000,  and  Nicholas 
Brown — an  eminent  merchant,  a  memoir  of  whose  life  is  given  in  our 
"Lives  of  American  Merchants," — bequeathed  830,000.  The  building 
was  first  opened  in  1847,  and  has  been  sustained  at  an  annual  expense  of 
from  *20,000  to  126,000.  The  Dexter  Asylum  for  the  Poor  is  a  sub- 
stantial brick  building  of  170  feet  in  length,  and  three  stories  high.«  The 
grounds  comprise  some  40  acres.  The  Reform  School,  established  in 
18o0,  for  juvenile  offenders  between  the  ages  of  8  and  18,  provides  ac- 
commodation for  about  190  inmates.  Admissions  the  past  year,  62 — of 
whom  49  were  boys. 

Providence  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  in  the  State  to  take  the 
lead  in  favor  of  popular  education,  and  is  highly  distinguished  for  its 
literary  and  educational  institutions.  Brown  University  was  originally 
founded  at  Warren,  in  1764,  and  removed  to  Providence  in  1770.  It  is 
situated  on  the  highest  ground  east  of  the  river,  commanding  an  extensive, 
varied,  and  beautiful  prospect  It  comprises  four  principal  buildings.  It 
has  a  library  of  3 1 ,000  volumes.  The  expenses  of  this  institution,  inclu- 
ding board,  are  about  ♦iStt  per  annum. 

Religion  in  most  varieties  flourishes  in  Providence.  It  has  46  churches, 
88  follows:  13  Baptist,  including  Free  Will  and  Colored;  4  Protestant 
Episcopal;  6  Congregational ist ;  7  Methodist;  3  Unitarian;  2  Universal- 
ist ;  1  Swedenborgian ;  1  Mariners'  Bethel ;  1  Friends' ;  1  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian; 4  Roman  Catholic;  2  Second  Advent;  1  Christian. 

There  are  4  daily,  6  weekly,  and  1  semi-weekly  newspapers  published 
in  Providence. 

Providence  is  connected  by  railroads  with  almost  every  part  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  statistics  and  connections  of  the  five  railroads  which 
enter  the  city,  and  which  contribute  so  much  to  its  prosperity,  would  be 
very  interesting — but  we  must  defer  them  to  a  more  convenient  oppor- 
tunity. 
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Railroads  are  to  modern  commerce  what  arteries  are  to  the  phy»cal 
creation. 

Hence,  what  pertains  to  the  well-being  of  the  one,  is  of  interest  to  the 
other.  From  interest  and  from  sympathy  each  should  desire  and  aim  to 
promote,  by  a'l  commendable  devices,  the  prosperity  of  the  other. 

Railroad  embarrassments,  from  whatever  cause  proceeding,  are  to  the 
merchant's  interests  on  the  land,  what  storms  are  to  his  interests  upon  the 
ocean.  Ilis  purse,  if  his  nerves  do  not,  feels  them  in  the  former  with  the 
same  unerring,  if  not  equally  rapid,  sensitiveness,  as  in  the  latter. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  pages  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine  are  not  an  inap- 
propriate medium  for  the  thoughts  of  railroad  men  upon  Railroad  Man- 
agement in  the  Unitefl  States, 

The  millions  upon  millions  of  American  capital  and  American  credit 
invested  in  railroad  enterprises  in  the  United  States,  when  but  slightly 
benefited  by  any  improved  system  of  management  that  is  of  general  adop- 
tion, will  exhibit  a  vast  aggregate  of  gain  to  the  wealth  and  pecuniary 
strength  for  all  purposes  of  our  nation ;  and  the  converse  of  this  proposi- 
tion is  no  less  true. 

Only  a  few  cents  of  improvement  upon  each  dollar  of  this  investment, 
by  any  improved  system  of  railway  management,  would  support  a  national 
army*  of  great  numbers  for  no  inconsiderable  time. 

This  management,  consequently,  opens  up  a  field  of  study  and  of  im- 
provement almost  as  broad  and  interesting  to  our  nation,  in  a  national 
view,  as  does  agriculture  itself 

Every  good  thought  upon  the  subject,  then,  is  a  benefaction  to  the 
nation  at  large.  In  fact,  each  American  interest  is  so  connected  widi 
every  American  interest,  that  to  a  great  extent — we  may  even  say  to  an 
extent  hitherto  unequaled  in  the  history  of  commerce,  of  agriculture,  and 
of  the  arts — they  have  a  common  pulsation  of  health  or  of  disease.  They 
rise  or  sink  together  with  an  almost  inappreciable  exactness. 

It  is  this  wide-spread  unity  that  gives  a  strength  to  our  nation  that 
characterizes  no  other  people — no  people  under  any  other  government 
Their  spontaneous  concert  of  action  in  every  case  of  public  emergency  or 
danger,  and  with  concentrated  vigor,  is  explained  in  this  peculiarity  of  tieir 
individual  relations.  And  it  is  this  that  will  ever  make  them  invincible  to 
all  the  world. 

Without  regard  to  the  morality  of  the  impulse,  it  is  unquestionably 
true  that  the  pervading  rule  of  action  with  the  American  people  is  **  our 
country,  right  or  wrong."  Let  antagonistical  nations  learn  this  truth,  and 
beware. 

No  people  on  earth  are  prouder  of  being  right  than  Americans;  yet, no 
people  on  earth  dare  sooner  to  be  wrong,  rather  than  be  against  their  own 
country. 

The  pride  of  our  nation  in  its  last  war  with  England,  is  a  standing  proof 
of  the  former  proposition ;  while  its  late  war  with  Mexico  is  a  no  leas  posi- 
tive illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  latter  one. 

All  this  reasoning  has  connection  with,  and  bearing  upon,  commercial 
interests  and  upon  railroad  interests.  It  has  a  like  connection  with,  and 
bearing  upon,  our  agricultural  and  our  manufacturing  intereata. 
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The  increased  prosperity  of  railroad  interests  is  the  increased  prosperity 
of  each  other  class  of  interests  we  have  named.  And  railroad  manage- 
ment, therefore,  as  it  is  defective  or  perfected,  so  it  is  for  evil  or  for  gfood 
to  stockholders,  is  for  evil  or  for  good,  to  every  other  industrial  class  in 
the  country.  Hence  we  have  seen  how  one  bad  man,  by  his  bad  manage- 
ment of  railroad  interests,  may  undulate  the  ill  consequences,  as  the  wave 
undulates  upon  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  far  and  wide  into  the  region  of 
all  other  great  financial  interests.  The  shock  of  Mr.  Schuyler's  frauds, 
depressed  railroad  stock  and  bonds  to  an  enormous  amount  throughout 
the  land.  This  depression  communicated  itself  to  other  dependent  and 
conjunctive  interests;  and  this  agitation  was  felt  for  a  period  in  all  finan- 
cial circles,  primarily  moving  through  corporate  organizations. 

It  vibrated,  more  or  less  powerfully,  too,  upon  the  concealments  of 
every  other  defaulting  manager,  and,  in  some  instances,  awakened  dis- 
trust to  a  scrutiny  that  exposed  previously  unsuspected  delinquencies. 
The  case  of  Mr.  Tuckerman,  in  Massachusetts,  is  an  illustration  of  this 
truth. 

But,  in  concentrating  attention  upon  railroad  management,  it  is  not  to 
be  concluded  that  other  corporations  do  not,  to  some  extent,  share,  in 
their  management,  of  the  same  infirmities  imputable  to  railroads.  The 
degree,  however,  of  the  exposure  of  those  other  corporations,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  much  less,  from  an  inherent  difference  in  the  ramifications  of 
the  workings  of  railroad  corporations  and  those  of  other  corporations. 

Corporations  and  corporate  powers  are  most  useful  devices  for  the  ag- 
gregation of  funds  to  accomplish  a  purpose  that  is  in  itself  too  burdensome 
and  costly  to  be  executed  by  individual  wealth.  Also  to  give  perpetuity 
and  unity  to  such  interests  as  the  purpose  to  be  accomplished  involves,  on 
the  demise  of  its  projectors.  But  with  funds  once  at  command,  they  sink 
into  irabeoility  of  management,  compared  with  the  concentrated  acumen 
and  energy  of  the  one-man  power  and  one-man  responsibility. 

To  beget  children  requires  only  the  efibrt  of  simple  nature — the  exer- 
tion of  mere  animal  instinct.  But  to  train  children  wisely,  requires  the 
exercise  of  a  mental  refinement — the  teachings  of  a  conventional  phi- 
losophy. 

No  less  marked  than  in  these  performances  is  the  difference  between 
qualifications  and  agencies  requisite  for  raising  means  to  construct  rail- 
roads, and  those  requisite  for  the  productive  management  of  such  roads, 
when  constructed.  Men  totally  ignorant  of  the  science  of  navigation  are 
equal  to  the  best  for  steering  a  ship  upon  a  set  course  in  even  a  turbulent 
sea  and  when  the  storm  is  furious;  while  men  who  are  masters  of  all  the 
logarithms  of  a  Bowditch,  are  as  destitute  of  the  needful  skill  at  the  helm, 
as  was  the  Irishman  of  knowledge  in  the  application  of  steam,  when  de- 
scribing a  steamboat  and  pronouncing  it  "a  saw-mill  afloat!" 

Every  human  contrivance  has  its  measure  of  usefulness.  Men  commit 
blunders  in  not  understanding  the  true  limits  of  the  successful  workings 
of  their  own  creations.  They  study  the  creation,  but  not  its  exact  uses. 
All  are  prompt  to  fire,  but  few  appreciate  the  importance  of  good  aim,  and 
few  only,  for  this  sole  reason,  hit  the  mark. 

The  great  usefulness  of  corporate  organizations,  as  we  have  already  in- 
dicated, is  confined  (for  railroad  purposes)  to  the  accretion  of  means  to 
eflfect  ends  that  are  beyond  individual  enterprise ;  to  perpetuate  the  means 
thus  concentrated,  in  unity  of  form.     Beyond  this,  the  responsibility  of 
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management  that  is  incident  to  such  organizations  becomes  divided,  ind 
divided  responsibilities  are  always  prone  to  supineness. 

Creation  and  use,  as  already  illustrated,  are  exertions  of  very  oppo«te 
faculties.  The  one  depends  for  success  on  concentration  ;  the  other,  on 
skillful  ramification  and  diffusion. 

Human  intellects  will  illustrate  this  idea.  The  mind  of  the  late  J.  C. 
Calhoun  was  concentrative  and  creative,  but  never  widely  practical  of  re- 
sults. In  adaptation,  in  execution — ^it  was  feeble,  wayward.  The  mind  of 
the  late  Henry  Clay  was  discursive,  exploring,  and  practical  of  results; 
and  in  this  its  strength  lay.  Mr.  Calhoun  could  create  a  new  thought, 
but  could  not  guide  it.  Mr.  Clay  could  not  create  as  could  Mr.  Calhoun, 
but  he  could  guide  and  adapt,  where  Mr.  Calhoun  would  utterly  fail. 
Hence,  Mr.  Clay  was  a  great  compromiser  of  antagonistical  agencies, 
created  and  set  to  work  by  others — by  the  North  and  by  the  South ;  while 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  the  great  abstractionist,  without  whose  creation  no  oc- 
casion for  compromise  could  arise.  The  greatness  of  each  mind  could 
only  be  made  eftulgent  by  the  strong  opposing  shadows  thrown  from  the 
other.  It  was  fortunate,  and  yet  unfortunate,  for  each  to  be  the  cotem- 
porary  of  the  other ;  and  for  the  nation's  exact  equilibrium,  the  presence 
or  absence  of  each  became  almost  a  fixed  law  of  political  convention- 
alism. 

In  a  word,  Mr.  Calhoun  could  create  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm,  but 
he  could  not  ride  them. 

Mr.  Clay  could  set  neither  whirlwind  or  storm  in  motion,  but  be  could 
mount  them  and  jockey  them  to  the  course,  regardless  of  their  waywani- 
ness  and  speed,  as  he  might  a  young  filly  from  his  own  plantation. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  opportune  nor  appropriate  in  even  this,  which  is  not 
a  political  article,  to  stir  up  the  reader's  mind  to  a  remembrance  of  the 
two  great  names  already  mentioned,  and  withhold  from  its  appropriate 
juxtaposition  in  all  minds,  that  of  the  great  son  of  New  England,  so  dear 
to,  so  cherished  by  every  impulse  of  our  national  pride. 

The  mind  of  Daniel  Webster  was  not  that  of  either  the  creative  or 
adaptive,  in  its  individual  pre-eminence.  He  had  few  affinities  with  either 
that  of  Mr.  Calhoun  or  that  of  Mr.  Clay,  in  characteristics.  He  stood 
alone,  high  above,  far  away  from  all  other  minds  of  his  day.  He  was  the 
great  expounder  of  the  language,  acts,  motives,  and  principles  of  other 
minds,  lie  it  was  who  could  best  analyze — best  expound — both  the  crea- 
tions of  a  Calhoun  and  the  adaptations  of  a  Clay — impart  beauty  and 
strength,  or  strike  home  deformity  and  paralysis,  to  their  abstractions  and 
compromises,  too  mighty  to  admit  of  resistance.  To  both  the  creator  and 
the  rider  of  the  whirlwind,  and  of  the  storm  of  other  minds  around  him, 
he  could  define  the  laws  of  causes,  and  the  limits  of  their  effects,  with  a 
godlike  wisdom  that  made  what  else  was  inscrutable  to  other  men,  simple 
as  familiar  truisms  to  all  understandings. 

Let  me  add,  what  is  due  to  the  spirit  of  our  country's  impartial  lofe 
for  its  great  men,  that  no  jealousy  enters  into  the  sacred  remembrances 
by  the  American  people  of  these  great  names,  which  have  almost  imper- 
ceptibly glided  as  an  episode  into  this  article. 

Our  course  of  remark  has,  perhaps,  prepared  the  reader  for  the  propo- 
sition we  design  to  advance,  viz.,  that  corjK»ration  management  of  railroad 
interests  is  not  suited  to  the  most  productive  results  of  the  capital  in- 
Tested,  however  preferred  for  other  purposes;  and  past  experinoe^ does  noi 
add  to,  but  detractft  from^  popular  confidence  in  it 
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Corporations  may  have  Argus  eyes,  but  they  generally  are  sleepy  ones. 
Only  here  and  there  one  of  these  eyes  is  aroused  to  an  inquisitive  distrust 
of  operations  and  results.  And  the  recompense  of  superior  watchfulness 
in  any,  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  is  generally  the  envy  of  the  whole 
directed  against  the  watchful. 

In  other  words,  the  really  most  useful  man  in  corporations  is  generally 
the  most  unpopular  one  in  them.  He  sees  in  advance  of  others,  but 
others  have  no  faith  in  what  he  sees,  because  they  do  not  take  pains  to 
see  it  also. 

Some  traits  that  commingled  in  the  character  of  Paul  Pry  are  odious. 
But  it  is  undeniable,  that  his  inquisitiveness  and  unexpected  intrusiuns 
upon  others,  serve  to  put  many  an  erring  one  under  restraint  and  upon 
his  guard.  And  never  did  philosophy  or  poetry  utter  a  clearer  truth 
than  that 

**  There  is  some  good  iu  alU' 

If  everv  corporation,  from  a  necessity  of  its  organic  law,  had,  and  were 
compelled  to  create  in  its  directory,  one  Paul  Pry,  corporate  stocks  would, 
we  are  confident,  stand  on  a  firmer  basis,  and  rule  at  higher  rates  in  the 
market,  than  they  now  do,  or  are  likely  to  do,  until  some  other  reform 
shall  be  introduced.  In  fact,  such  light-fingered  dexterity  now  prevails 
amidst  the  receipts  and  disbursenlents  of  railroad  corporations,  that  such 
a  character  as  Paul  is  as  essential  to  the  well-being  of  each,  as  a  clown  is 
to  a  traveling  circus. 

But,  for  reasons  already  adverted  to,  Paul's  services  are  not  acceptable, 
and  cannot  be  made  available  in  these  companies  with  any  steadiness  of 
application.     Now  and  then  he  does  "  pop  in,"  with  a  "  hope  I  don't  in- 
trude, sir,"  and  exposes  a  long  series  of  rascalities  in  the  management  of 
the  corporate  funds,  which  have  been  practiced  with  ease,  through  the 
laxity  of  that  divided  responsibility,  or  rather  divided  irresponnihility^  that 
pertains  to  a  board  of  hurrying,  half-informed,  poorly-paid,  and  slightly- 
interested  directors ;  and  thereupon,  a  stockholders'  meeting  is  assembled, 
in  a  spirit  of  indignant  censure ;  an  investigating  committee  follows ;  weeks 
of  weary  researches  are  made  into  the  afi'airs  of  the  company  generally ; 
and  frauds,  larger  and  of  longer  standing,  and  committed  by  officers  of 
higher  grades  than  were  originally  suspected,  are  developed  ;  the  stock  of 
the  company  runs  down,  down — almost  down  to  zero ;  but  no  mode  of  in- 
demnity for  the  past  can  be  devised,  and,  as  a  matter  of  compensating 
economy  for  the  future,  a  few  poor,  innocent,  and  most  industrious  of  the 
sub-employees — like  the  firemen  on  the  engines,  or  brakemen  on  the  cars, 
or  watchmen  in  the  storehouses,  or  artisans  in  the  workshops — are  either 
reformed  out  of  ofSce,  or  cut  down  in  their  pay ;  and  the  whole  muss,  al- 
though ruinous  to  the  investments  of  widows,  and  orphans,  and  charitable 
institutions,  as  well  as  of  others,  ends  in  a  fashionable  tour  over  the  coun- 
try, or  sea  voyage,  by  the  pirating  villains,  and  in  the  useless  wonder  of 
everybody,  how  such  conduct  is  tolerated  and  no  guilty  one  is  punished ! 

Such  is  railroad  management  in  the  United  States  under  corporate  or- 
ganizations ;  and  although  such  an  episode  has  not  yet  found  a  place  in 
the  history  of  every  railroad  corporation,  the  misfortune  of  the  innocent 
is,  that  so  many  of  their  kind  has  shared  so  largely  of  this  turpitude,  that 
all  are  brought  under  suspicion ;  and  insomuch  is  this  true,  that  roads  in 
the  hands  of  some  of  the  reputedly  most  upright  men  in  the  land  found 
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themselves,  a  little  while  since,  eubjected  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of 
getting  up  certificates  of  honest  management,  to  allay  the  spontaneous 
di8t^u^t  of  stockholders,  and  keep  their  stocks  up  to  anything  like  a  con- 
vertible character  in  the  market ! — reversing,  in  practice,  the  Scriptural 
adage,  that  "  the  guilty  flee  where  no  man  pursueth."  When  innocence 
and  guilt  are  thus  confounded  in  public  esteem,  some  inherent  wrong  or 
unfitness  exists  in  the  relations  thus  exposed. 

We  have  alltided  to  the  irresponsible  nature  of  railroad  directories;  and 
in  this  is  undoubtedly  found  much  of  the  instability  in  the  manageuieDt 
of  railroads.  When  it  is  considered  what  vast  aggregations  of  capital  are 
subjected  to  the  control  of  these  boards,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment that  the  public  mind  has  been  trained  to  concede  such  universal 
imuiunity  of  directors  personally  from  responsibility  to  stockholders,  as 
we  everywhere  find  prevailing  in  practice.  The  common  and  accepted 
opinion  of  the  country  seems  to  be,  that  if  the  records  of  a  corporation 
only  show  a  colorable  authority,  by  vote  or  otherwise,  even  by  acquiescence 
of  the  board,  for  the  act  of  one  or  more  directors,  or  of  a  president,  treas- 
urer, or  other  officer,  no  matter  what  extent  of  negligence,  wastefulness, 
extravagance,  misapplication  of  funds,  and  loss  to  the  stockholders,  is  in- 
volved in  it,  nobody  is  personally  responsible  pecuniarily  to  the  stockhold- 
ers for  it,  and  the  only  remedy  of  it,  if  any  be  sought,  or  rather  the  only 
satisfaction  attainable,  is  to  be  found  in  substituting  a  new  set  of  irres|K)D- 
sible  maiiagers  for  the  old  set,  when  a  new  election  comes  round  I 

Call  the  mind  of  even  the  best  read  jurist  in  the  land  to  the  fact,  and 
we  venture  to  say  he  will  own  his  astonishment,  upon  inquiry,  at  the 
very  few  and  feebly  enforced  attempts  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  books, 
to  have  been  made  on  the  part  of  stockholders  in  corporations  to  hold  di- 
rectors up  to  a  legal  responsibility,  amidst  the  thousands  of  instances  of 
fraudulent,  negligent,  wasteful  acts  of  maladministration  that  have  oc- 
curred, and  are  plainly  traceable  to  directors,  in  the  affairs  and  finances  of 
corporations  in  this  country. 

So  rare,  indeed,  have  been  such  instances,  that  only  a  few  glimmering 
rays  of  judicial  light  have  been  cast  by  elementary  writers  to  guide  the 
student  or  practitioner  to  the  most  suitable  form  of  proceedings  in  such 
case,  and  whether  in  law  or  in  equity,  and  in  what  cases  by  stockholders 
jointly  and  when  separately ;  and  in  what  cases  in  the  corporate  name 
and  when  in  the  stockholders'  private  name,  to  obtain  the  redress  that 
is  justly  due,  and  ought  to  be  plainly  accessible  to  the  injured  stock- 
holders. 

There  ought  not  to  be  doubt — on  reflection,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt — 
in  the  mind  of  either  the  learned  jurist  or  of  the  unlearned  possessor  of 
common-sense  views  of  right  and  wrong,  that  every  director  of  a  corpora- 
tion is,  at  common  law,  if  not  by  statute  law,  as  directly  answerable  to  the 
stockholders  of  his  corporation,  either  in  the  corporate  name  or  in  the 
name  of  stockholders  jointly,  where  all  are  aflfected  alike  or  separately, 
where  specially  damnified,  for  every  act  of  culpable  negligence  in  the 
omission,  as  well  as  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duty,  and  every  act 
of  wilful  mismanagement  or  waste,  or  itnproper  diversion  of  the  funds  or 
property  of  his  corporators,  under  his  divided  or  conjunctive  charge,  as 
any  other  trustee  is  of  any  other  name  or  class  whatsoever,  and  of  either 
a  private  or  public  trust.  And  this,  too,  regardless  of  the  votet  that  may 
have  been  passed  by  the  board,  giving  color  of  authority  or  sancdon  for 
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it.  Railroad  directors,  no  more  than  any  other  class  of  agents  or  trustees, 
by  power  of  mere  majority  votes,  are  privileged  to  practice  any  wrong 
upon  their  stockholders  or  cesti  que  trust. 

If  they  negligently  permit  or  suffer  a  financial  officer  or  agent  under 
them,  or  who  is  subject  to  their  official  suspension,  to  commit  defalcations 
or  frauds  upon  the  stockholders,  and  such  as  the  exercise  of  due  diligence 
and  care  on  their  own  part  would  have  hindered  or  promptly  detected, 
why  should  thet/  not  be  holden  legally  responsible  for  all  such  acts,  no  less 
than  the  men  who  have  signed  his  official  bond  as  sureties  ? 

The  strange  listlessness  and  uninformed  state  of  the  public  mind  in 
respect  to  this  class  of  individual  responsibilities  of  directors  has  operated 
more  injuriously,  though  silently  and  unexplained  to  the  public  ear,  upon 
the  value  of  corporate  property  and  stocks,  than  the  temporary  convulsions 
produced  by  the  frauds  of  all  the  Schuylers  and  by  the  defalcations  of  all 
the  Tuckermans,  that  have  yet  been  exposed  to  public  indignation.  In 
fact,  this  is  the  most  enfeebling  of  all  maladies  that  beset  and  endanger  the 
health  and  the  administration  of  corporate  affairs  in  this  country ;  and 
yet,  that  it  is  susceptible  of  a  radical  cure,  will  be  fully  demonstrated  when- 
ever the  resolute  mind  of  some  suffering  corporator  shall  bring  this  issue 
fairly  before  our  highest  courts  of  law  and  equity.  An  occasional  exposi- 
tion of  legal  liabilities,  like  that  administered  many  years  since  under 
English  jurisprudence,  will  arouse  not  only  the  attention  of  directors  to  a 
proper  appreciation  of  their  obligations  and  duties,  but  will  excite  new 
contidence  among  stockholders  in  the  proper  and  better  management  of 
their  corporate  interests.  We  allude  to  the  case  of  Charitable  Corpora- 
tion V8,  Sir  Robert  Sutton,  2  Atkin's  Reports,  400.  In  that  case,  the 
Court  held,  that  a  person  by  accepting  the  trust  as  manager  or  director  in 
a  c  'rporation  is  obliged  to  execute  it  with  fidelity  and  reasonable  dili- 
gence, and  it  is  no  excuse  to  say  he  had  no  benefit  from  the  office,  or  it 
was  a  merely  honorary  service — that,  therefore,  committee  men  (or  di- 
rectors) who  had  participated  in  the  fraudulent  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  corporation  were  responsible  for  the  losses  thereby  sustained 
by  the  corporation,  and  the  committee  men  not  privy  to  the  fraud,  were 
guilty  and  responsible,  in  the  second  degree,  by  neglecting  to  use  the 
power  invested  in  them  to  prevent  the  ill  consequences  of  such  a  confed- 
eration in  the  other  committee  men ! 

In  the  same  case,  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  the  court,  said  it  had  been  the 
boast  of  English  jurists  ^*  that  the  tribunals  of  their  kingdom  are  wisely 
formed,  both  of  law  and  equity ;  and  for  this  reason,  there  can  be  no 
injury,  but  there  must  be  a  remedy,  in  all  or  some  of  them." 

Again :  "  I  will  never  determine  that  frauds  of  this  kind  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  courts  of  law  or  equity,  for  an  intolerable  grievance  would  fol- 
low from  such  a  determination." 

The  chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  case  of  Robinson  vs, 
Sniith,  3  Paige's  Ch.  R.  232,  alluding  to  the  above  case  also  said :  **No 
injury  the  stockholders  may  sustain  by  a  fraudulent  breach  of  trust  can, 
upon  the  general  principles  of  equity,  be  suffered  to  pass  without  a  re- 
medy." 

Again,  in  the  same  case :  **  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  it  as  the 
law  of  this  State  that  the  directors  of  a  moneyed  or  other  joint-stock  cor- 
poration who  wilfully  abuse  their  trust  or  misapply  the  funds  of  the  com- 
pany, by  which  loss  is  sustained,  are  personally  liable,  as  trustees,  to  make 
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good  the  loss.  And  they  are  equally  liable  if  they  suffer  the  corporaliaii 
funds  or  property  to  be  lost  or  wasted  by  gross  negligence  and  inattentioQ 
to  the  duties  of  their  trust." 

Such  is  the  broad  and  irrefutable  doctrine  of  both  law  and  equity ;  and 
the  neglect  of  stockholders  to  enforce  it  has  caused  quite  as  much  of  the 
depreciation  of  value  (unwittingly  no  doubt)  of  corporate  stocks  as  the 
acts  of  frauds  and  of  inattention  to  the  duties  of  directora'  trusts,  through 
which  such  frauds  alone  could  be  in  most  instances  perpetrated,  have 
caused.  With  a  more  vigorous  and  healthy  state  of  the  public  mind  in- 
culcated and  encouraged  upon  this  particular  point,  of  directors'  and  other 
corporation  officers'  private  personal  responsibility  to  stockholders,  stocb 
that  now  tend  to  feebleness  and  worthlessness  would  themselves  becoiDe 
vigorous  and  healthy. 

But,  superadded  to  this,  the  doubt  will  still  be  indulged  and  streDgtb- 
ened  by  careful  observation,  whether  corporate  organizations  can  be  exe- 
cuted with  sufficient  vigor,  watchfulness,  and  celerity,  througrh  all  the 
varied,  great,  and  minute  ramifications  of  railroad  management,  to  render 
these  roads  sources  of  reliable  productiveness,  even  when  full  to  overflow- 
ing with  business  and  traffic  ?  Whether,  in  fact,  the  vigilance  and  energy, 
the  acumen  and  aptness  of  the  one-man  power,  are  not  indispensable  pre- 
requisites of  success  in  railroad  management  in  the  United  States! 

And  if  no,  how  are  they  to  be  secured  and  applied  ?  The  answer  is^  hf 
cor{)oration  leases  for  stipulated  rents,  of  the  privileges  and  property  ii 
the  corporation,  to  individual  lessees — under  all  proper  provisions  for  re- 
pairs and  supply  of  equipment,  and  a  prompt  and  uniform  fuifitlment  of 
the  corporation's  obligations  to  the  public. 

It  is  within  the  limited  observation  of  the  writer,  that  wherever  cireom- 
stances  exist  that,  in  etfect,  bring  the  management  of  a  railroad  down  to 
the  judgment  and  will  and  steady  responsibility  of  a  single  mind,  the  re- 
sults are  incomparably  better  for  both  stockholders  and  the  public,  than 
where  the  management  is  subjected  to  the  alternating  whims  and  half- 
understood  expedients  of  an  inattentive  and  practically  irresponsible  board 
of  directors. 

It  would  be  deemed  invidious,  perhaps,  to  particularise  the  cases  ac- 
tually in  progress  of  this  character  of  one-man  management  in  the  New 
England  States — not  under  an  individual  le^ge,  it  is  true,  but  under  lessee 
which  in  reality  dispense  almost  wholly  with  the  interposition  of  a  direc- 
tory, from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Let  the  reader  oob- 
versant  with  railroad  management  recall  to  mind  where  such  is  the  fmd 
within  his  own  knowledge,  and  he  will  readily  satisfy  himself  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  an  arrangement.  It  is  not  a  groundless  belief  to  eDte^ 
tain,  that  if  all  the  main  lines  of  railroads  were  placed  under  leases  to 
responsible  individuals  for  a  long  time  to  come,  at  an  average  of  six  per 
cent  interest  per  annum,  and  all  needful  repairs  of  both  rolling  equipmeot 
and  stationary  construction,  were  to  be  superadded  to  the  obtigatioDr  the 
result  in  the  aggregate  would  be  equal  to  the  most  successful  specnlatioQ, 
for  both  stockholders  and  lessees,  that  wise  and  provident  men  ever  enter- 
tained. It  would  add  to  the  wealth,  in  both  earnings  and  savings,  of  the 
community  more  largely,  and  shut  out  a  thousand  practices  among  direc- 
tors and  treasurers,  and  a  numerous  body  of  peculating  subordinale  em- 
ployees, that  now  constantly  are  being  pushed  and  tremble  upon  the  outer 
verge  of  business  morality — and  which,  like  the  worm  that  wMmdj 
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gnaws  at  the  bottom  of  the  noble  ship,  sinks  her,  as  the  most  furious  storm 
could  not  from  above. 

We  confidently  believe  that  not  a  railroad  has  been  constructed  in  all 
New  England  or  in  the  Middle  States,  that  cannot,  under  such  a  process, 
be  greatly  improved  in  its  material  value,  besides  yielding  a  certain  rent, 
greater  or  less  at  first,  where  none  is  now  being  realized  in  some  cases, 
and  in  all  other  cases  where  it  is  realized  only  precariously,  and  with  a 
constantly  impending  uncertainty  to  the  stockholder. 

Let  leases  be  framed  for  long  durations,  and  where  little  or  no  dividend 
is  now  earned,  a  small  rent  only  should  be  exacted  for  the  first  few  years, 
and  the  same  be  gradually  swelled  to  a  maximum,  accompanied  by  proper 
stipulations  in  respect  to  repairs  of  every  denomination. 

A  host  of  large  and  small  salaries  would  at  once  be  dispensed  with, 
which  are  now  inseparable  from  the  earnings  of  these  corporations.  Econ- 
omy, furthermore,  such  as  corporations  can  never  sustain,  however  zeal- 
ously commenced,  will  in  a  multitude  of  ways  difiiise  itself  through  the 
workings  of  the  roads,  and  benefit  both  lessor  and  lessee.  Compromises 
among  competitors,  now  sluggishly  made  and  as  sluggishly  preserved  by 
corporation  directors,  would  promptly  cure  much  that  is  now  an  evil  to 
railroad  property  and  its  owners.  The  public  would  more  easily  become 
reconciled  to,  for  they  would  be  more  carefully  informed  of  the  necessity 
ofi  fewer  trains,  and  higher  tariffs,  if  not  less  speed — the  trinity  of  influ- 
ences which  now,  of  all  others,  are  most  important  to  be  studied  and  im- 
proved, upon  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  if  stockholders  are  to 
nope  for  pecuniary  salvation  through  any  considerable  future. 

It  would  be  arrogance  to  assume  in  a  single  article  to  enumerate  all 
there  is  of  recommendation  in  the  system  of  leases  we  would  see,  and  be- 
lieve we  shall  see  during  the  next  ensuing  five  years,  inaugurated  in  the 
management  of  railroads  in  the  United  States.  We  commenced  only  in 
the  hope  of  glancing  at  a  few  of  them,  as  we  have  already  done,  in  con- 
Dection  with  a  few  of  the  ills  that  now  beset  the  gigantic  industry  of  this 
class  of  invested  capital,  which  is  now  so  much  more  productive  of  benefits 
to  all  else  than  its  immediate  owners.  If  in  this  we  have  succeeded  in  en- 
listing the  favorable  thoughts  of  abler  minds  upon  this  subject,  or  shall 
call  out  the  testimony  of  more  experienced  observers  than  the  writer 
would  claim  to  rank  himself  among,  in  this  department  of  our  proud  na- 
tion's industry,  not  unto  him,  but  unto  them,  be  the  credit  accorded  of  the 
good  results  that  may  follow  beyond  and  thereafter. 


Art.  IT.— TRADE   WITH  THR   EAST: 

WITH  REFBRENCB  TO  THE  EXTES8I0N  OF  AMERICAN  COMMERCE. 

Southern  Europe  is  tributary  to  the  Eastern  World  for  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  spices,  drugs,  colonials,  and  metals.  What  circuitous 
route  these  goods  have  to  perform,  and  through  how  many  hands  they 
pass  before  they  reach  the  Mediterranean  ports,  I  showed  in  a  former 
nnmber  of  the  ATerchnnts*  Magazine,  in  an  article  headed  ^*  Commerce  wrrn 
EoTPT  AND  Arabia:*^    Long  since  the  causes  have  vanished  which  gave 
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rise  to  thi8  unnatural  run  of  trade,  and  it  would  be  now  as  easy  as  profit- 
able for  the  parties  interested  to  return  to  the  old  direct  way  through  th« 
Red  Sea.  The  hope  to  see  the  fancy  project  of  a  ship  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  soon  realized — or  abandoned,  as  was  the  case  each  tioM 
it  was  so  tried  before  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  and  by  Solyman  the  Magnifi- 
eent — may  check  for  a  while  the  opening  of  the  navigation  in  the  Red 
Sea,  projected  in  the  rival  cities  of  Genoa  and  Tri^jste ;  but  then  it  will  b« 
carried  out  sooner  or  later  after  the  promulgation  of  peace,  because,  eiren 
in  the  Mediterranean,  people  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  to  shorten  the 
passage  of  goods,  and  to  simplify  commercial  operations,  is  tantamount  to 
reducing  the  expenses  and  augmenting  the  chances  of  success. 

Already  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea 
was  of  vital  importance,  and  solely  to  the  relation  with  the  far  East  the 
Empire  of  the  Caliphs  owed  its  wealth  and  power.  After  the  Saracenic 
(Arabian)  power,  and  with  it  also  their  navigation  in  the  Mediterranean, 
was  crippled  by  the  Crusaders,  the  Venitians  succeeded  in  monopolizing 
the  trade  with  Alexandria,  then  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  Indian  com- 
merce, and  so  obtained  the  commercial  supremacy  in  Europe  for  a  run  of 
250  years. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  the  Portuguese  re-discovered  the 
passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  less  than  ten  years'  time, 
driven  to  it  by  the  fanaticism  and  the  impotent  jealousy  of  the  Arabiin 
traders  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  Malabar,  they  wholly  destroyed  the 
navigation  and  trade  of  the  Arabians  in  these  seas.  Considering  also  the 
spirit  of  monopoly  and  oppression  of  the  Mamaluke  and  Turkish  Sultans 
then,  and  the  consequence  of  the  annihilating  wars  of  the  league  of  Cam- 
bray  with  Venice  at  the  very  same  epoch,  it  becomes  apparent  enough 
that  the  mere  fact  of  the  re-discovery  of  the  direct  sea  passage  to  India, 
and  at  a  time,  too^  when  it  wanted  eight  months'  sailing  time  from  Belem 
to  Calicut,  was  not,  as  it  is  generally  believed,  the  only  cause  why  the 
Indian  trade  turned  so  completely  off  from  its  traditional  path  to  the  b^i- 
efit  of  the  northern  nations,  as  we  see  in  the  present  day. 

A  lucky  star  willed  it  that  the  land  of  the  Ptolemies,  drawn  into  the 
vortex  of  modem  civilization,  should  recover  its  happier  days.  Its  me- 
tropolis, in  1798,  had  dwindled  down  to  a  mere  village,  and  is  now  again 
the  first  commercial  city  in  the  Mediterranean.  Now-a-days,  travelers  and 
mails  of  both  hemispheres  meet  in  the  streets  of  Alexandria,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  the  case  also  with  their  respective 
products. 

By  the  last  treaty  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  the  transit  through  Egypt 
was  granted  against  the  trifling  duty  of  half  per  cent,  which  has  been  re- 
duced still  by  late  Abbas  Pacha,  shortly  before  his  death,  to  one-ouarter 
per  cent,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  transit  of  specie.  «  England,  Laving 
no  interest  in  the  re-opening  of  trade  between  Egypt  and  India,  chartered, 
in  1840,  the  carriage  of  freight  and  passengers  of  her  mail  steamers  across 
the  country  to  the  Egyptian  authorities,  at  such  an  exorbitant  passage  rat^ 
that  it  hardly  admits  opium,  silk,  indigo,  and  precious  metals  to  the  transit 
Three  years  ago  the  consul-generals  of  France  and  Austria  protested 
against  the  monopoly  of  transit  assumed,  in  connivance  with  the  British 
authorities,  by  the  Egyptian  Transit  Administration.  Abbas  Pacha  was 
heard  to  reply,  on  the  occasion,  to  his  interlocutors : — "  There  are  hardly 
camels  enough  for  the  mail  service,  which  is  of  general  importance^  and 
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goes  before  all ;  but  procure  from  the  Sultan  the  grant  for  a  canal  or  a 
railroad,  and  you  shall  have  then  the  free  competition  in  the  transport  you 
claim  ^ow ;  moreover,  I  had  rather  there  would  be  no  transit  at  all,  and 
letters,  travelers  and  all,  would  again  go  round  the  Cape  as  before."  The 
Sultan  then,  to  rid  himself  of  the  importunities  of  the  canal  and  railroad 
schemers,  issued  the  order  that  no  such  communication  should  be  opened 
in  Egypt  but  with  the  public  funds  of  the  country,  which  was  next  to  a 
prohibition.  Moreover,  Abbas  Pacha  was  not  in  earnest ;  he  was  as  con- 
trary to  railroads  and  canals  as  his  predecessors,  Mehemet  Aaly  and  Ibra- 
him Pacha,  who  were  eye-witnesses  to  the  attempts  made  by  the  French 
in  1798,  and  by  the  English  in  1812,  to  wrench  this  pearl  of  the  Ottoman 
Provinces  from  the  Moslem  sway ;  and  they  all  were  alike  disinclined  to 
augment  the  value  of  their  lease  by  such  improvements,  which  would  at- 
tract to  it  the  eyes  of  all  Frenghistan. 

How  matters  changed  since,  and  how  the  Sultan  finally  granted  the 
construction  of  both  the  railroad  and  canal  is  known,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  with  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Railroad  also,  the  transit  will  be 
freed  from  the  shackle  now  imposed  by  the  Government  Transit  Adminis- 
tration, under  a  plea  which  has  no  more  foundation.  Then,  furthermore, 
goods  which  have  once  paid  the  Turkish  import  duty,  (of  nominal  6  per 
cent,)  go  free  all  over  the  vast  dominions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Europe.  This  alone  might  have  been  inducement  enough  to 
the  Egyptian  mercantile  community  to  try  to  make  Alexandria  attain  the 
staple  of  the  Eastern  produces  as  of  yore,  if  not  for  the  whole  South  of 
Europe,  at  least  for  the  Turkish  Empire  and  its  dependencies  on  the  north 
coast  of  Africa  and  in  the  Black  Sea.  But  the  intelligence  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Egypt  is  only  cunning,  and  their  enterprise  but  daring  in  gam- 
bling. In  this  country,  government,  soil,  trade,  and  navigation  are  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners — strangers  to  their  adopted  home  and  step-fathers  to 
the  wretched  natives.  The  Mamaluke  Sultans,  like  the  Beys,  their 
successors,  and  the  Aalydes  of  the  present  dynasty,  are  all  foreigners,  who 
regarded  and  regard  still  with  contempt  the  nationality  and  language  of 
their  subjects.  In  Egypt,  to  govern  means  to  pillage,  and  trade  has  de- 
generated there  into  mere  gambling.  As  long  as  the  jobbers  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Cairo  may  hazard  tenfold  their  scanty  means  in  cotton,  grain, 
and  seeds,  they  ■  don^t  care  much  for  new  outlets  of  trade,  and  especially 
not  for  such  ones,  which  do  not  offer  the  same  facility  for  gambling  and 
jobbing  as  their  present  connection  with  England  and  France  afibrd. 

Mehemet  Aaly  and  Ibrahim  Pacha  were  entirely  under  French  influence. 
So  is  again  Said  Pacha,  the  present  Governor-General  of  Egypt,  who  had 
a  thorough  French  education,  and  speaks  French  as  well  as  his  mother 
language,  the  Turkish.  Mr.  Koenig,  a  native  of  Alsace,  who  wiis  the  in- 
structor of  Said,  is  now  his  Prime  Minister  and  Counselor. 

Mehemet  Ali,  the  father  of  Said,  true  to  the  character  of  an  Amaout 
chieftain,  was  as  rapacious  and  ill-disposed  to  "unbelievers,"  as  ever  a 
Bashi-Bazouk  can  be ;  but  Navarino  and  Algiers  opened  his  eyes  in  time 
to  the  dangers  of  rousing  the  Frenghis'  wrath,  especially  so  in  execution 
of  the  plan  he  pursued  to  unite  the  Arabian  nationalities  under  his  sway, 
in  order  to  make  himself  independent  of  the  Sultan  by  this  means.  This 
was  the  sole  motive  of  his  apparent  friendliness  to  Europeans,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  many  improvements  in  agriculture,  administration,  army, 
and  navy,  which,  but  erroneously,  were  attributed  to  a  superiority  of  his 
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moral  character.  This  ruling  idea  led  Mehemet  Ali  to  the  disastrous  cam- 
paign jn  Syria,  and  his  successor  and  favorite  son  Ibrahioi  to  a  premature 
deatii  in  1848,  by  poison,  (as  it  was  then  generally  surmised,)  in  Alex- 
andria. * 

If  Egypt  is  to  foreigners  "  the  Holy  Land  of  Commercial  Freedom,"  it 
roust  not  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  it  is  also  a  terrestrian  paradise  to 
the  "  fellaheen  "  (field  laborers)  and  "  rayahs,"  (subjects  of  Christian  or 
Mosaid  persuasion,)  in  spite  of  tanzemat,  reform,  and  the  argus-eyes  of  the 
political  agents  of  France  and  England.  Free  and  safe  passage  across  the 
country  for  passengers  and  mails  is  all  England  wants  from  the  Egyptian 
government.  She  does  not  trouble  herself  much  about  the  ways  and 
means  how  this  is  obtained ;  nor  does  she  covet  the  possession  of  a  coun- 
try which  would  be  but  a  burden  to  her  crippled  treasury,  and  would  set 
her  at  loggerheads  with  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  also  with  all  the  Bedoios 
of  Africa  and  Asia.  The  French,  as  the  good  friends  of  the  Pacha,  are 
of  course  bound  to  imitate,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  this  ^  non-ioterference 
policy"  in  matters  of  internal  government;  so  this  latter  has  pretty  free 
hands  with  his  subjects — quite  as  much,  I  dare  say,  as  his  illustrious  fkUier, 
the  late  and  last  Viceroy  of  Egypt. 

The  rulers  in  Algiers  and  Hiiidoostan  cannot  have  any  serious  obje4.'tit» 
to  the  Turkish  system  of  subduing  the  stubborn  and  fanatical  "  true  be- 
lievers "  of  the  Eastern  World.  If  this  system  is  not  quite  so  systematical 
as  the  Christian  (English  or  French)  naode,  it  is  certainly  as  efficient,  and 
by  far  less  expensive. 

The  list  of  the  chief  cities  and  harbors  of  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  (Red  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Aden,)  shows  bv  itself  tu  what 
extent  these  ports  will  contribute  to  the  consolidation  of  the  proposed  re- 
opening of  trade  and  navigation  between  Egypt  and  the  Indo-Austrahai 
shores. 

Egypt  is  the  granary  of  the  holy  cities,  and  Kossire  the  port  where  th« 
grains  destined  to  Djedda  and  Yambo  are  shipped.  Suez,  some  350  miles 
to  the  north,  is  distant  from  Cairo  but  93  miles,  and  shares  largely  with 
Kossire  in  the  importation  of  Red  Sea  products,  because  the  navigation  on 
the  Nile  between  Kenneh  and  Cairo  is  frequently  interrupted  during  the 
low  stage  of  the  Nile,  and  occasionally,  also,  for  want  of  river  boats.  In 
carrying  their  railroad  to  Suez,  the  British  had  but  the  interest  of  their 
postal  communication  at  heart,  and  by  no  means  that  of  a  commerce  ia 
which  they  have  no  interest,  else  they  would  have  laid  its  turroinus  outside 
the  narrow  gulf,  which  nine  months  out  of  twelve  is  swept  by  northerly 
winds.  Wheat  of  Upper  Egypt  is  full  and  white ;  its  price  was^  in  March, 
1854,  $3  the  ardep  of  310  pounds  weight,  free  on  board  ship  in  Kossire, 
and  according  to  prices  current  from  Sidney,  of  May  of  the  same  year, 
the  bushel  of  GO  pounds  weight  was  worth  then  12s.  in  this  latter  plac«. 
No«4bubt  barley,  beans,  com,  and  dried  dates,  would  find  a  ready  market 
too,  in  Australia,  and  also  camels  and  horses. 

Hedjass,  or  Northern  Arabia,  is  renowned  as  the  Holy  Land  of  the 
Moslem  World ;  the  interior  is  but  nominally  subject  to  the  Sultan's  pow- 
er,  and  its  eastern  frontier  cannot  be  clearly  defined.  The  Wahabeea,  a 
kind  of  Moslem  Protestants,  professing  a  pure  Deism,  conquered,  eighty 
years  ago,  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  devastated  the  Holy  Shrines.  Mefaemat 
Ali,  under  a  pretence  to  restore  the  old  and  true  faith,  repulsed  these  ill- 
timed  reformers  to  their  mountain  fastnesses.    In  1840,  after  the  ^iaastrom 
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campaign  in  Syria,  the  Egyptians,  by  treaty,  had  to  relinquish  their  hold 
of  these  countries,  and  Slieriff  Ibn  el  Aoun,  a  descendant  of  the  former 
governors  of  Mecca,  was  appointed  to  this  function  by  the  Sultan ;  but 
soon  the  new  governor  was  found  out  to  belong  to  the  dreaded  reformers, 
and  was  recalled.  A  more  reliable  tool  was  appointed  in  his  place,  but 
the  mountain  tribes  were  against  the  new  comer,  and  their  opposition  be- 
came so  powerful  last  year  that  the  Sultan,  in  order  not  to  lose  even  the 
nominal  power  over  the  Holy  Land,  was  constrained  to  re-appoint  the 
former  governor,  although  a  Wahabee  and  a  descendant  of  Aly  and  Fatima, 
which  is  worse  still.  These  Arabian  noblemen,  or  Sheriffs,  as  they  are 
called,  dispute  mentally  the  right  to  the  title  of  "  Khaaleefa  el  Mumenihn," 
*.  ^.,  protector  of  the  true  believers,  to  any  who  has  not  the  blood  of  their 
Ancestor,  the  Holy  Prophet,  in  his  veins. 

Mecca  has  a  fixed  population  of  about  250,000,  and  its  floating  popula- 
tion during  the  pilgrim  season  reaches  over  one  hundred  thousand.  Me- 
dina is  said  to  have  but  60,000  souls.  To  unbelievers  the  access  to  these 
holy  cities  is  denied  by  penalty  of  death  ;  this  is  the  cause  why  they  are 
80  little  known  with  us.  Djedda,  the  principal  port  on  this  part  of  the 
Arabian  coast,  is  distant  but  36  miles  from  Mecca.  It  has  about  30,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  visited  by  vessels  from  the  remotest  parts  of  India,  even 
from  Soorabaya  and  Mulmain,  some  of  them  ranging  from  800  to  1,200 
tons.  North  Arabia  is  very  barren ;  but  on  its  confines  with  the  Yemen 
in  Choosan  and  Gunfoda,  raisins  in  sufficient  quantity  for  export  may  be 
Lad,  especially  of  the  blue  sort,  of  which  I  bought  the  farassel  of  twenty 
pounds  for  three-eighths  of  a  dollar,  or  three  New  York  shillings.  The 
principal,  nay,  the  only  article  of  export  in  the  vicinity  of  Djedda,  is  salt 
of  snowy  whiteness,  which  costs  there  but  14  the  English  ton.  In  May, 
1854.  salt  was  worth  in  Sidney  £5  to  £8  the  ton. 

The  coast  of  Yemen,  (country  to  the  left  of  the  Kaaba  from  Yameen, 
or  left,)  in  a  geographical  sense  of  view,  extends  from  Hedjass  to  Hadra- 
xnaout,  and  comprises  also  the  Imanat  of  Sana  in  the  interior,  where  the 
fio-called  Mocha  coffee  is  grown.  But  the  present  Turkish  Pachalic  of  the 
Yemen  extends  its  jurisdiction  only  over  the  narrow  strip  of  coast  formed 
by  the  high  mountain  chain,  in  some  parts  hardly  twenty  miles  distant 
apart  from  the  sea ;  and  already,  ten  miles  south  of  Mocha,  the  power  of 
the  Turks  is  set  at  defiance  by  the  mountain  tribes.  The  chief  inland 
cities  of  the  Yemen  are  Zebith  and  Sana ;  the  former,  with  some  30,000 
inhabitants,  is  distant  40  miles  from  Hodieda  and  18  miles  from  Rns  Ze- 
bith, the  nearest  point  on  the  coast.  Sana,  the  capital  of  the  Imanat  of 
« the  same  name,  is  distant  an  eigh^days*  journey  from  Mocha  and  four 
from  Lohicah.  It  is  said  to  contain  up  to  200,000  inhabitants  of  very 
industrial  habits,  as  the  town's  people  of  Yemen  generally  are.  The  prin- 
cipal sea  ports  of  the  Yemen  are  Lohicah,  Hodiedah,  Moshik,  Mocha,  and 
Aden,  the  latter,  since  1839,  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  who  declared  it 
a  free  port  in  February,  1 850.  The  principal  exports  of  the  Yemen,  for 
the  Australian  market  are  coffee,  senna  leaves,  dried  fish,  potash,  and 
raisins.  In  1845, 1  paid  the  farassel  of  seedless  raisins  75  cents  in  Hodi- 
edah. The  Arabian  potash  is  light,  soft  to  the  touch,  little  mixed  with 
coal,  and  pearl  grey  in  color.  It  sells  about  %b  the  English  ton,  (22  faras- 
sel more  or  less  for  one  dollar,)  and  is  now  largely  exported  to  British 
India.  In  the  afore-mentioned  Sidney  prices  current  of  May,  1854,  potash 
was  quoted  from  £8  to  £12  the  ton. 
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By  North  Abyssinia  I  designate  the  dominions  of  Ras  Aalj  in  Goodar 
and  Ras  Oobee  in  Adowa.  The  coast  of  this  vast  country  is  in  the  haudi 
of  three  independent  native  tribes — the  Ageeg,  Shoho,  and  Donakill ;  and 
the  principal  ports  are  Souakin,  Massawah,  and  Tudjurra,  Souakio  is  also 
the  port  of  the  Egyptian  province  of  Dongola,  and  belongs  to  the  Pachalic 
of  Djedda.  Massawah,  in  the  fall  of  1863,  was  wrenched  from  the  power 
of  tlie  Turks  by  Ras  Oobee.  Tudjurra  is  the  residence  of  Mohammed, 
Sultan  of  the  Donakill.  In  the  Red  Sea  the  chieftain  of  the  smallest 
tribe  calls  himself  "  Sultan,"  and  the  Turkish  Sultan,  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion, is  called  there  "Sultan  Roomy." 

Under  South  Abyssinia  I  understand  (comprehend)  tlie  Abyssinian  pro- 
vince of  Sboa,  Godjam,  and  Gooragueh,  and  the  stretch  of  coast  from 
Tudjurra  Bay  to  Ras  Ilafoon,  inhabited  by  the  Somalees,  a  kindred  trib« 
to  the  great  Galla  nation.  All  these  African  tribes  from  Souakin  to  R» 
Hafoon  are  peaceable  and  much  addicted  to  commerce.  They  carry  the 
Turkish  flag,  but  acknowledge,  therefore,  no  sort  of  dependance  upon  the 
Turkish  authorities  in  the  north  of  the  gulf,  or  from  the  Iman  of  Muscate 
either,  whose  African  possessions  begin  only  in  Mogadoxo,  and  extend  \» 
the  Portuguese  settlements  in  Mozambique.  The  only  seaports  of  import- 
ance on  this  coast  are  Fey  la  and  Berbera ;  the  former  is  an  Arabian  colo- 
ny, dependant  of  Mocha,  but  Berbera  is  independent  of  any  foreign  power. 
It  is,  without  having  the  name,  the  freest  port  in  the  world,  and  the  most 
important  trading  place  on  the  whole  Arabian  Gulf.  From  beginning  of 
November  to  tlie  end  of  April,  a  large  fair  asseribles  in  Berbera,  and  car- 
avans of  6,000  camels  at  a  time  come  from  the  interior  loaded  with  coffee, 
(considered  superior  to  Mocha  in  Bombay,)  gum,  ivory,  hides,  skins,  grain, 
cattle,  and  sour  milk,  the  substitute  of  fermented  drinks  in  these  regions; 
also  much  cattle  is  brought  there  for  the  Aden  market.  During  my  so- 
journ in  Zeyla  and  Berbera  there  was  also  a  good  deal  of  slave  trade  car- 
ried on  in  these  places.  These  articles  of  commerce  are  common  to  all 
the  African  port?  from  Souakin  to  Ras  Hafoon,  and  are  only  of  importance 
for  the  Euro{)ean  and  United  States  markets.  There  are  many  more,  and 
some  important  ones,  too,  of  this  kind,  which  I  did  not  mention  here  a» 
belonging  to  the  speciality  of  trade  which  the  Salem  folks  now  carry  on 
with  the  Red  Sea,  and  which  I  will  touch  at  some  future  time. 

Australia,  for  the  grains,  the  dried  fruits,  the  dried  fish,  the  salt,  the  pot- 
ash, the  senna  leaves,  and  the  Mocha  coffee  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  it  is  true, 
offers  no  goods  in  return  ;  but  then  Singapore,  tlie  free  port,  the  emporium 
of  the  Indo-Maiayan  Seas,  is  not  far  off  from  the  home  route,  and  offen 
at  all  times  an  abundance  of  return  goods,  as  well  for  the  special  consump- 
tion of  the  Red  Sea  ports — as  planks,  ship-timber,  coir  rope,  oil,  rice,  sn- 
pir,  and  the  like,  as  also  for  £g}'pt  and  the  Turkish  provinces  in  the  Med- 
iterranean— say  pepper  and  all  other  sorts  of  spices,  indigo,  Manilla  ropes, 
tin,  teji,  silk,  and  sundry  articles,  more  the  produce  of  Chinese  and  Ja- 
panese ingenuity,  and  of  the  prolific  soil  of  the  Malayan  isles. 

The  consumption  of  American  imports  into  the  Arabian  Gulf  surpasses 
hardly  %1 60,000,  chiefly  in  long  cloths  and  drills;  meanwhile  the  expoit 
from  thence  to  the  United  States  amounts  to  about  1,600  tons  of  coffee, 
hides,  skins,  gums,  rosin,  and  sundry  articles,  the  value  of  which  suipisses 
thrice  the  amount  of  the  imported  goods,  for  which  the  deficiencv  has  to 
be  made  up  in  German  crowns  or  Company's  rupees  from  Aden  or  distant 
Bombay.     Very  often  I  saw  Salem  vessels  for  two  or  three  months  andtf 
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the  burning  sun,  in  the  open  road  of  Mocha,  riding  at  anchor  in  wait  for 
their  loads.  Certainly,  the  captain  would  not  have  done  it,  nor  would 
they  repeat  doing  so  every  year,  if  they  did  not  realize  the  immense  profits 
I  can  prove. 

By  the  opening  of  the  proposed  line  of  trade  between  Egypt,  Australia, 
and  Singapore,  our  relations  with  the  different  places  on  the  Arabian  Gulf 
would  become  less  expensive  in  time,  more  frequent,  and  the  exchange 
easier ;  because  we  could  offer  then  in  return  Indian  produce,  which  often 
with  the  Arabian  and  the  African  is  more  acceptable  even  than  silver. 
The  Hadjee  vessels  sail  only  before  the  wind,  t.  e.,  with  the  monsoon,  and 
consequently  make  but  one  voyage  to  and  from  India  every  twelve  months ; 
this  is  the  cause  why  Indian  products — rice,  sugar,  spices,  tobacco,  areca 
nuts,  oil,  coir  ropes,  planks,  and  manufactures — rise  so  much  in  value  in 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  as  much  as  60  per  cent,  as  soon  as  the  contrary  monsoon 
has  set  in,  thus  closing  the  Holy  Sea  to  these  unwieldy  slow-coaches, 
against  which  a  couple  of  American  clippers  would  have  an  easy  run,  I 
dare  say. 

Among  the  lower  classes  in  Northern  Italy  there  is  a  strong  desire  to 
see  the  Southern  Dorado,  but  the  passage  rate  of  the  Peninsular  and  Ori- 
ental Steamers  is  rather  too  high  for  people  who  are  accustomed  to  count 
only  by  "  Lire  Italiani^^^  and  not  by  "  Lire  Sterlini,^^  (sovereigns.)  This 
is  the  reason  why  last  year  thousands  of  Italians  crossed  Switzerland  and 

Germany  to  take  passage  to  Australia  in Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. 

E.  w. 


Art.  ?.— THE  CDRRKNCl  ftUESTIOS  IS  MASSiCHOSKTTS.* 

Money  is  said  to  be  the  sinews  of  war.  It  is  equally  the  bone  and 
muscle  of  peace.  It  was  said  once  that  the  emperor  of  Russia  could  not 
challenge  the  western  powers  without  first  obtaining  the  assent  of  the 
Rothschilds,  because  they  held  the  purse-strings  of  Europe.  It  is  equally 
true  that  no  great  commercial  enterprise,  however  peaceful  in  its  charac- 
ter and  object,  can  be  begun  with  any  hopes  of  success,  until  some  divin- 
ing rod  has  indicated  where  and  in  what  quantity  the  precious  metals  can 
be  procured,  and  to  what  extent  relied  upon.  The  condition  of  the  cur- 
rency is  one,  perhaps  the  chief,  element  that  helps  to  bring  about,  directly 
or  indirectly,  commercial  prosperity  or  general  bankruptcy.  These  are 
truisms ;  yet  it  is  astonishing  to  see  how  little  such  an  important  subject 
as  the  currency  is  understood  by  those  who  are  most  interested  to  know 
its  laws.  The  time  it  would  take  every  man  of  business  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  those  laws  would  be  well  spent  in  so  doing. 

The  position  of  Massachusetts  upon  that  subject  is  worthy  of  notice, 
indicating  the  approach  of  a  change  in  the  regulation  of  the  issue  of  bank 
paper  as  money,  and  an  evident  questioning  in  the  minds  of  some  upon 
the  feasibility  of  doing  away  with  all  small  bank  notes.  It  would  be  a 
radical  change,  indeed,  for  the  old  Whig  State  to  come  down  from  it8 


*  ** Currency  or  Money:  its  Nature  and  Uses,  and  Uie  EffecU  of  Circulation  of  Bank  Notes  (br 
Carrency."    By  a  Merchant  of  Boiton.    Boiton:  Little,  Brown  Jc  Co.    1855. 
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boasted  stronghold  of  paper  currency  to  the  plain  but  bealtbj  reality  of 
hard  money  in  gold  and  silver.  Such,  however,  we  believe  to  be  the  prei- 
ent  tendency  of  the  minds  of  those  best  informed  on  the  subject 

Tbe  beginning  of  the  movement  in  Massachusetts  was  made  in  the 
spring  of  1855.  A  petition  was  then  presented  to  the  Legislature,  signed 
by  a  few  leading  merchants  and  bankers  of  Boston,  praying  for  a  Uw  to 
abolish  bank  bills  under  five  dollars.  No  great  pains  were  taken  to  make 
this  hearing  very  public.  The  friends  of  the  reform  were  content  to  start 
the  measure  on  the  testimony  of  a  few  well-selected  men,  whose  positioo  in 
the  moneyed  world  was  calculated  to  impress  the  minds  of  all  who  would 
listen  to  their  reasoning,  and  whose  present  convictions  were  known  to  be 
directly  opposed  to  their  old  instincts,  which  had  been  those  of  the  Whig 
party,  hitherto  the  great  supporters  of  the  paper  system.  Once  started, 
it  was  confidently  believed  that  the  good  sense  of  the  people's  representa- 
tives would  seize  upon  the  new  idea,  for  new  it  certainly  was  to  the  present 
generation  of  men  in  Massachusetts,  and  at  once  adopt  the  suggestions 
otfered.  Unhappily,  the  matter  never  got  before  the  Legislature  tSat  year. 
It  could  not  even  command  a  majority  of  the  committee.  The  old  preju- 
dice was  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  so  easily  removed ;  and  besides,  a  major- 
ity of  the  committee  were  representatives  of  some  country  bank  interects, 
as  well  as  of  the  dear  people  f  The  citadel  of  self-interest  can  be  takea 
only  in  one  way.  No  storming  of  the  walls  will  ever  carry  it;  all  tbe  ir- 
tillery  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  will  not  make  a  practicable  breach; 
they  must  be  undermined,  and  shaken  at  the  foundation  before  they  will 
fall.  Members  of  a  Legislature,  actuated  by  self-interest,  are  as  blind  to 
the  interests  of  the  people  as  if  they  had  been  a  self- constituted  bodv, 
brought  together  simply  for  the  prosecution  of  their  private  ends.  It  was 
a  very  significant  reply  of  one  of  that  very  committee  when  asked  why  he 
opposed  the  measure,  that  ^'  in  fact  he  was  director  in  a  small  bank  down 
his  way,  and  his  folks  said  he  must  go  against  it." 

But  though  legislative  action  ended  thus  for  that  year,  the  public  mind 
was  kept  awake  by  frequent  communications  in  the  daily  newspapers,  with 
an  occasional  objector,  whose  remarks  had  always  the  effect  to  infuse  a 
new  vigor  into  the  pen  of  the  friends  of  reform.  Several  j>amphlets  ap- 
peared in  Boston,  and  the  attention  of  many  men  was  turned,  for  the  fi^t 
time  seriously,  to  a  subject  which  they  had  heretofore  looked  upon  as  on 
the  laws  of  trade,  which  it  was  well  enough  to  know  something  about, 
but  which,  like  the  laws  of  nature,  were  beyond  the  reach  of  any  con- 
trolling influence  they  might  exercise.  Among  these  publications  none 
were  so  thoroughly  and  carefully  prepared  as  that  pamphlet,  or  rather  the 
book,  which  appeared  under  the  title  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1855,  the  subject  of  the  currency  was  more 
thought  about  than  it  had  been  for  twenty  years  before,  particularly  in 
the  great  centers  of  commercial  enterprise.  The  minds  of  men  in  Boston 
became  so  evidently  changed,  that  the  friends  of  reform  were  encouraged 
to  make  another  attempt  for  the  hard  money  system  before  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1856.  This  attempt  was  much  more  systematic,  and  aided  by  the 
influence  of  many  more  men  than  the  former  one.  Several  private  hear- 
ings were  had  at  the  State  House,  at  which  a  large  number  of  the  most 
intelligent  merchants  and  bankers  expressed  thmir  opinions  in  favor  of  a 
substitution  of  coin  for  small  bank  bills.  A  public  hearing  was  then  no- 
tified in  the  newspapers,  inviting  all  persons  opposed  to  appear  and  state 
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their  objections.  At  this  hearing  a  line  of  witnesses  appeared  who  were, 
one  and  all,  directors  of  country  banks ;  who  said  that  the  business  of 
their  banks  was  mostly  made  up  in  the  circulation  of  their  small  bills,  and 
that  no  such  plan  could  be  adopted  without  great  detriment  to  them.  The 
old  story  over  again.  Many  petitions  in  aid  of  the  original  one  were  sent 
in.  The  result  was  a  division  of  the  committee,  which  appeared  in  a  ma- 
jority report  in  favor  of  gradually  suppressing  the  bills  under  five  dollars, 
and  a  minority  report  defending  the  old  system.  But  again  the  interests 
of  the  country  banks  prevailed,  and  the  subject  was  indefinitely  postponed 
by  a  prompt  vote,  which,  while  it  showed  the  strength  of  the  opposition, 
indicated  very  plainly  their  fear  of  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject.  No 
cause  can  stand  long  that  cannot  bear  an  open  intelligent  discussion.  That 
this  great  reform  will  yet  be  accomplished,  we  believe  to  be  onl^  a  ques- 
tion of  time. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  change  brought  about  in  the  mind  of  men  du- 
ring the  past  year.  Very  much  of  this  we  believe  was  produced,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  book  which  is  the  subject  of  this  notice.  Written  by 
a  merchant  of  Boston,*  whose  position,  as  a  member  in  one  of  the  oldest 
and  strongest  firms  in  the  city,  as  well  as  a  director  in  one  of  the  largest 
banks  in  State-street,  entitles  anything  that  may  come  from  his  pen  on 
this  subject  to  great  weight.  But  a  perusal  of  the  1 1 2  pages  will  satisfy 
any  one  that  no  such  indorsement  from  the  author's  position  is  needed  to 
give  force  to  the  clear  reasoning,  which  stand  on  such  a  firm  basis  of  facts, 
as  abound  in  the  book.  It  is  plainly  no  theorizing  from  some  elevated 
fountain  in  the  moon,  but  a  substantial  show  of  argument  founded  on  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  workings  of  the  currency,  and  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  its  history  as  illustrated  in  the  experience  of  leading 
European  nations,  as  well  as  of  this  country.  Not  long  enough  to  be  te- 
dious to  any  one,  the  book  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  give  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  subject  to  those  unacquainted  with  it,  while  as  the  re- 
sult of  careful  thinking  and  diligent  research,  it  cannot  but  offer  some  new 
ideas  to  all  who  will  peruse  it. 

The  author  divides  his  subject  into  seven  heads : — 

1.  What  is  money  I 

2.  Effects  of  paper  money. 

3.  Sketch  of  the  history  of  the  modem  currency  of  Great  Britain. 

4.  Currency  of  the  United  States. 

5.  Advantages  of  the  currency  of  the  precious  metals. 

6.  Banking  in  New  England. 

7.  Facility  of  getting  new  banks  in  Massachusetts. 

Under  the  first  head  is  given  a  clear  statement  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
precious  metals  in  the  currency,  arising  from  the  stability  of  their  intrinsic 
value.  With  this  is  connected  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  of 
prices,  as  affiected  by  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  showing  how  the 
accumulation  of  gold  was  first  felt  in  Spain ;  how  it  produced  a  heavy  im- 
portation of  foreign  goods,  which  continued  until  the  coin  was  gradually 
scatterred  over  the  other  European  States ;  and  what  had  been  an  inflation 
of  prices  in  the  former,  settled  into  a  permanent  rise  of  valuations  through- 
out the  civilized  world.  The  sketch  illustrates  very  clearly  the  efi*ect8 
which  must  result  from  inflating  the  currency  with  paper  promises,  and 
leads  naturally  to  the  second  head  on  the  "Effects  of  Paper  Money." 

*  Samoel  Hooper,  Etq.,  of  tbe  lirm  of  Wm.  Appleton  IcCo. 
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Upon  this  the  author  remarks  that  these  bills  ^  are  called  paper  money. 
They  are  not  money.  They  are,  in  fact,  only  promises  to  pay  money.  It 
would  be  as  correct  to  say  that  a  contract  to  deliver  flour  was  in  reality 
flour,  as  to  say  that  such  promises  to  pay  money  were  really  money."  On 
page  20  he  adds : — "  It  is  often  said  that  a  currency  consisting  of  paper 
money  redeemable  in  specie  on  demand  cannot  be  depreciated,  because  of 
the  demand  for  specie  it  would  at  once  produce.  As  it  is  the  depreciation 
which  causes  the  demand  for  the  specie  that  is  to  be  the  remedy,  some 
degree  of  depreciation  must  first  occur.  But  the  remedy  of  a  demand  for 
specie  will  not  operate  to  any  great  extent  until  the  depreciation  has  con- 
tinued long  enough  to  produce  an  advance  of  prices  and  increased  impor- 
tations, <kc."  The  effect  of  depreciation  is  well  shown ;  it  is  truly  said 
that  "it  Operates  with  great  injustice  and  great  injury  to  the  communitj/y 
though  individuals  are  often  made  rich  by  it." 

"  With  a  mixed  currency,  consisting  chiefly  of  bank  paper  redeemable  on  de- 
mand in  specie,  whenever  by  reason  of  the  general  advance  in  prices,  and  the  con- 
sequent increase  of  imports,  the  demand  for  specie  has  become  so  urgent  that  it  is 
difficult  to  meet  it,  the  banks  that  have  issued  the  paper  money  become  alarmed 
for  their  safety,  or  for  their  ability  to  continue  to  pay  specie.  Then  commeoces 
the  remedy  for  the  depreciation  of  such  a  currency.  The  export  of  specie  did  not 
produce  the  remedy  so  long  as  the  volume  of  the  currency  was  not  diminished  hj 
it.  But  when  the  demand  for  specie  has  become  so  intense,  or  the  quantity  of  it 
so  much  diminished,  as  to  alarm  the  banks,  the  remedy  commences.  It  is  a  aire, 
though  a  shurp  remedy.  It  is  brought  into  operation  by  stopping  all  discoonti 
at  the  banks,  and  requiring  the  payment  of  all  previous  loans  as  they  fall  due.  In 
England,  this  is  usually  preceded  or  accompanied  by  sales  of  securities  belooging 
to  the  banks.  Traders  and  merchants  are  forced  at  such  times  to  make  great 
efforts  to  obtain  money  to  pay  back  their  loans  to  the  banks.  To  do  this,  they 
must  sell  property  at  low  prices,  or  borrow  money  at  exorbitant  rates.  A  gei»- 
ral  decline  of  prices  is  thus  produced,  which  soon  renders  the  import  of  many  ar- 
ticles of  merchandise  from  abroad  unprofitable.  Many  kinds  of  merchandise  be- 
come so  cheap  that  it  is  advantageous  to  export  them  in  order  to  bring  back  specie. 
The  payment  into  the  banks  of  previous  loans,  while  the  banks  refrain  from 
making  any  new  loans — and  the  exchange  of  the  paper  money  at  the  banks  for 
specie — and  the  sums  withdrawn  from  circulation  by  the  sales  of  securities  be- 
longing to  the  banks — soon  reduce  the  amount  of  the  paper  money  in  circulatioo. 
Thus  the  currency  is  restored  to  a  sounder  condition  by  approaching  more  nearly 
to  a  specie  basis. 

"  This  is  the  only  process  by  which  to  remedy  the  depreciation  of  a  mixed  cur- 
rency consisting  partly  of  paper  money  redeemable  on  demand  in  specie.  It  is  a 
process  which  invigorates  the  currency  at  the  expense  of  the  industry  and  the  en- 
terprise of  the  country." 

The  remarks  upon  money  "  when  it  consists  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
is  one  of  the  items  of  the  wealth  or  capital  of  a  country,"  are  excellent: 

"  The  wealth  or  capital  of  a  country  is  made  up  of  all  the  various  kinds  of 
property  that  exist  in  a  country,  including  all  those  commodities  which  ai^  con- 
sumed by  use  and  annually  reproduced,  such  as  the  articles  of  food  and  clothioc, 
as  well  us  the  objects  of  a  more  permanent  character,  such  as  the  cultivated  landa, 
dwelling-houses,  warehouses,  and  barns,  the  buildings  and  machinery  of  maDafae- 
tories,  tools  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  purposes.  All  of  these  arc  not  im- 
mediately consumed  by  use,  but  continue  to  perform  the  service  which  tliey  render 
to  the  community  over  and  over  again,  year  after  year.  The  money  or  currency 
of  a  country,  when  it  consists  of  the  precious  metals,  is  another  of  the  items  <m 
tlie  wealth  or  capital  of  a  country  belonging  to  the  class  of  permanent  propertr, 
which  is  not  consumed  by  use ;  but,  being  once  iu  the  possc^on  of  a  couotxy,  it 
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remains,  always  ready  for  use  over  and  over  again.  As  the  warehouses  and  barns 
remain,  and  year  after  year  perform  the  important  service  of  protection  and  stor- 
age for  many  of  the  articles  of  property,  so  the  coined  money  of  the  country  con- 
tinues, year  after  year,  to  perform  the  important  service  of  measuring  the  values 
of  all  other  articles  in  the  daily  transactions  of  trade  and  commerce. 

"  It  has  been  stated  by  some  writers  on  finance  and  currency,  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  warehouses  and  barocs  of  a  civilized  community 
is  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  money  required  to  carry  on  the  commerce  and 
trade  of  that  country ;  and  that  the  warehouses  and  barnes  could  as  well  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  articles  which  are  usually  stored  in  them  kept  in  open  fields, 
and  protected  from  the  weather  by  temporary  and  cheap  coverings,  as  the  coined 
money  could  be  dispensed  with,  and  paper  money  used  as  a  substitute  for  it.  The 
inconvenience,  and  loss,  and  injury  to  the  commodities,  which  require  to  be  stored, 
would  often,  in  a  single  year  of  unfavorable  weather,  be  equal  to  the  whole  cost 
of  substantial  warehouses  and  barns.  And  so  with  the  money  of  the  country ; 
the  inconvenience,  and  injury,  and  losses  occasioned  by  the  use  of  paper  money, 
may  not  always  be  so  apparent,  but  often  in  a  single  year  they  exceed  the  whole 
amount  of  coined  money  that  would  supply  a  substantial  and  permanent  currency 
for  the  country." 

The  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  modem  currency  of  Great  Britain  is 
very  interesting,  and  deserves  a  careful  perusal.  The  closing  remarks  are 
as  follows : — 

"  From  all  these  considerations  it  may  be  concluded  that  few,  if  any,  benefits 
now  result  from  the  use  of  paper  monev  in  England,  except  the  profit  to  the  bank. 
Considering  the  amount  of  specie  which,  under  their  system,  must  be  kept  in  the 
bank  to  be  ready  to  redeem  their  notes  on  demand,  and  all  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense incidental  to  the  manufacture  of  the  notes,  and  the  precaution  necessary  to 
guard  against  frauds,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  account  could  be  fairly  stated,  if  the 
profit  to  the  bank  be  very  great.  Fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  coin  would  more 
than  supply  the  place  of  the  notes  issued  by  all  the  banks  in  England.  That 
amount  of  coin  could  be  supplied  to  take  the  place  of  the  paper  in  circulation, 
without  inconvenience  or  difficulty,  during  any  of  the  seasons  of  plethora  in  the 
money  market  which  often  occur  there,  when  new  sources  for  investment  are  sought 
after  in  every  direction.  The  inevitable  laws  of  trade,  which  are  just,  and  grad- 
ual and  uniform  in  their  operation,  would  then  be  left  free  to  produce  their  natural 
effects  upon  the  currency.  The  increase  of  real  money,  accumulated  in  times  of 
prosperity,  would  prevent,  in  seasons  of  short  crops,  or  of  threatened  or  actual 
wars,  the  addition  to  the  public  calamity  of  the  evils  of  those  money  panics,  pe- 
culiar to  the  artificial  system  of  paper  currency,  which  are  so  disastrous  in  their 
effects  upon  the  community,  and  may  even  for  a  time  prevent  the  prompt  and  free 
action  of  the  government." 

Tlie  author  begins  the  portion  under  the  head  of  the  "  Currency  of  the 
United  States  "  by  referring  to  the  preceding  pages,  and  says : — "  It  has 
been  already  shown  that  the  great  objection  to  the  use  of  paper  money 
for  currency  is,  that  it  produces  very  injurious  effects  upon  the  mdustry  of 
the  country,  by  stimulating  the  importation  of  the  products  of  foreign  in- 
dustry." This  feature  of  the  subject  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  one 
presented.  Its  vital  importance  to  a  manufacturing  community,  like  the 
people  of  New  England  and  other  portions  of  the  United  States,  cannot 
06  overrated.  It  has  occupied,  and  now  more  than  ever  deserves  to  en- 
gage, the  attention  of  the  best  minds  in  the  country.  Hitherto  the  great 
cry  has  been  for  protection  under  high  tariff.  This  book  shows  that  in 
the  currency  exists  a  cause  of  our  industrial  prosperity  or  depression,  above 
and  independent  of  all  tariff — a  cause  as  unerring  in  its  effects  as  any 
other  law  of  trade.     It  behooves  every  good  citizen  to  understand  the 
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matter,  and  do  bis  part  toward  establishing  a  currencj  that  is,  in  trutli, 
money,  and  not  mere  promise  to  pay  money. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable,  or  further  from  the  tratb,  than  the  coni- 
mon  statement  of  speculators  and  money  borrowers,  that  the  amount  of  paper 
money  which  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  coined  money  of  a  conntiy,  is  so 
much  gain  to  the  community.  They  argue  that  the  coined  money,  for  which  it  is 
a  substitute,  will  then  become  so  much  additional  capital  that  can  be  applied  to 
support  some  new  purpose  of  domestic  industry.  If  the  currency  of  a  countiy 
consisted  wholly  of  coined  money,  and  an  addition  was  made  to  it  of  an  amount 
of  paper  money,  it  would,  to  the  extent  of  that  addition,  increase  the  volunie  of 
the  currency,  and  thus  would  occur  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  prices  of  artides. 
The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  increase  the  importation  of  merchandise  from 
abroad,  until  a  demand  for  specie  were  produced.  Then  the  coined  money  would 
be  gradually  carried  off  to  pay  for  the  increase  of  imported  merchandise,  to  the 
extent  of  the  addition  of  pajjer  money  that  had  been  made  to  the  currency.  If 
the  coined  money  of  the  country  is  not  needed  at  home  for  currency,  in  conseooeDcc 
of  paper  money  being  substituted  for  it,  it  can,  in  the  existing  condition  of  things, 
only  be  used  to  injure  the  labor  and  industry  of  the  country,  by  being  exported 
to  pay  for  importations  of  the  products  of  foreign  industry.  For  the  addition  of 
paper  money  to  the  currency  only  creates  a  corresponding'advance  of  prices,  tod, 
consequently,  an  increase  of  foreign  importations. 

******** 

"  The  foreign  trade  is  no  longer  useful  or  profitable  when  it  requires  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  coined  money  which  is  necessary  and  useful  at  home  for  currency. 
"When  the  importations  of  foreign  merchandise  are  paid  for  otherwise  than  by 
exchanging  for  them  the  products  of  the  industry  of  our  own  country,  they  come 
in  competition  with,  and  are  an  injury  to,  our  domestic  industry. 

"  The  very  commencement  and  origin  of  trade  and  commerce  is  the  exchange, 
which  is  made  between  individuals  of  the  products  of  their  respective  labor, 
by  which  their  various  wants  are  supplied.  Subsequently  occur  the  exchaoges 
which  take  place  between  nations,  of  the  surplus  products  of  their  industry.  The 
mechanic  in  a  country  village,  whether  with  or  without  the  use  of  money  or  ctt^ 
rency,  obtains  the  necessary  supplies  for  his  family,  by  exchanging  the  products 
of  his  labor  with  his  various  neighbors.  When,  instead  of  continuing  to  rely 
alone  upon  his  industry,  he  obtains  tlie  supplies  for  his  current  wants  by  partii^ 
with  his  furniture,  or  the  tools  of  his  trade,  or  the  money  which  he  has  saved  up 
and  laid  by  in  years  of  toil,  he  is  not  more  improvident  and  unwise  than  is  the 
nation  that  exports  its  coined  money  to  pay  for  importations  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise. Sickness  may  oblige  the  mechanic  to  do  this,  and  a  deficient  h^'est,  or  the 
worse  evil  of  war,  may  oblige  a  nation  to  export  its  coin  to  pay  for  the  neceaaary 
supply  of  breadstuffs  for  food.  But  in  both  cases  they  are  vast  misfortunes. 
*******  * 

'*  Oar  manufacturers,  by  opposing  the  use  of  coined  money,  or  encouraging  the 
use  of  paper  money  in  the  place  of  it,  encourage  the  importation  of  foreign  man- 
ufactures. They  then  ask  from  the  national  government  high  tari£&  to  protect 
them  against  the  evil  effects  of  the  paper  money.  The  only  inducement  to  use 
paper  money  is  to  render  money  more  plentiful.  This  plenty  cannot  exist  without 
causing  a  rise  of  prices ;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  popular.  But  the  rise  of  prices 
will  increase  the  cost  of  domestic  productions,  and  encourage  foreign  ImportatiooflL 
The  only  remedy  for  this  effect  of  paper  money  is  a  high  tariff.  Without  it  oo 
benefit  can  be  derived  by  the  industry  of  the  country  from  the  incrx^ased  amoiuit 
of  money  in  circulation  and  the  high  prices  produced  by  it.  Paper  mon^  and  a 
high  tariff  should  go  together.  With  a  low  tariff,  a  substantial  CTirrency  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  industry  of  the  country.  With  such  a  tariff,  the  only  one  that 
can  hereafter  be  obtained,  and  with  such  a  currency  of  real  money,  the  industiy 
of  the  country  will  take  care  of  itself. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦  *        '     *  «  * 

"  In  the  United  States,  paper  money  is  at  Tariance,  not  only  with  the  ivnda- 
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m^tal  law,  but  with  the  policy  of  the  national  government  All  the  eminent 
statesmen  of  the  country  have  evidently  considered  the  system  of  paper  money  as 
one  which  was  only  to  be  tolerated  for  a  time,  and  that  we  should,  at  some  early 
period,  come  back  to  the  constitutional  currency,  at  least  for  general  use  among 
the  people.  Mr.  Webster,  in  a  speech  delivered  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
said,  *  Of  all  the  contrivances  for  cneating  mankind,  none  has  been  more  effectual 
than  that  which  deludes  them  with  paper  money.  This  is  the  most  effectual  of 
inventions  to  fertilize  the  rich  man's  neld  with  the  sweat  of  the  poor  man's  brow.' 
And  on  another  occasion  he  said,  *  My  proposition  would  be,  that  banks  should 
be  restrained  for  issuing  for  circulation  bills  or  notes  under  a  given  sum,  say  ten 
or  twenty  dollars  ;  this  would  diminish  the  circulation,  and  consequently  the  profit* 
of  the  banks.  But  it  is  of  less  importance  to  make  banki,  highly  profitable  in- 
stitutions to  the  stockholders,  than  that  they  should  be  safe  and  useful  to  the  com- 
munity.' 

*««♦♦♦♦« 

"  It  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  is  the  result 
of  the  use  of  paper  money,  as  some  of  the  advocates  and  admirers  of  it  have  as- 
serted. /The  truth  is,  that  the  country  has  prospere<l  in  spite  of  such  money ;  and 
the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  people  has  restored  prosperity  after  convulsions 
of  the  currency,  occasioned  by  the  use  of  bank-notes,  that  would  have  prostrated 
for  a  time  any  other  country.  Paper  money  may  have  been  beneficial  when  the 
country  was  drained  of  its  wealth,  and  desolated  by  the  effects  of  long  and  expen- 
sive wars.  But  forty  years  of  peace  and  prosperity,  that  has  only  been  interrupt- 
ed by  violent  contractions  and  expansions  of  the  currencv,  have  increased  its 
wealth  to  a  prodigious  extent,  leavmg  no  apology  for  a  *  cbeap  currency,'  which 
must,  from  its  nature,  constantly  fluctuate  in  value  and  quantity,  and  operate  with 
injustice  upon  all  the  pursuits  of  industry." 

Would  space  allow  we  should  be  glad  to  make  full  extracts  from  all  the 
other  portions  of  this  book.  The  other  three  heads  contain  much  that  is 
interesting,  and  will  fully  repay  a  careful  perusal.  We  must  content  our- 
selves for  the  present  with  one  more  extract  upon  the  relations  of  capital 
to  labor.  Governor  Clifford,  in  his  message  of  1853,  said  that  it  is  a  mis- 
taken idea  that  there  is  any  antagonism  between  labor  and  capital.  They 
are  mutually  dependent  on  each  other,  and  mutually  helpless  of  each 
other ;  and  he  is  no  friend  to  the  general  interests  of  the  State,  or  to  any 
portion  of  the  people,  who  should  strive  to  foment  a  spirit  of  hostility 
between  them.     The  author  before  us  adds — 

"  Capital  supplies  the  raw  materials,  the  tools,  the  shelter,  and  the  food  for  la- 
bor, until  its  products  are  completed  and  disposed  of,  when  it  is  paid  back  by 
their  sale.  Examine,  for  example,  the  investment  of  the  capital  of  one  of  our 
grreat  manufacturing  corporations.  It  is  invested  in  the  buildmgs  and  machinery 
which  are  for  the  shelter  and  the  tools  of  the  persons  who  perform  the  labor,  in 
the  necessary  stock  of  raw  materials,  and  in  the  wages  for  their  work  until  it  is 
completed  and  sold.  Those  persons  who  perform  the  labor,  agree  to  take,  as 
wages  or  salaries,  specified  and  fixed  sums  for  their  share  of  the  products.  What- 
ever there  may  be  over,  when  the  products  arc  sold,  goes  to  replace  the  capital 
employed,  and  for  profit  to  the  owners  of  it  If  this  is  a  fair  statement  of  the 
arrangement  between  capital  and  labor,  and  if  the  arrangement  is  fairly  carried 
out,  the  interests  of  both  are  identical.  But  if,  after  this  arrangement  is  made, 
an  inflation  of  the  currency  is  produced  by  additional  issues  of  paper  money,  by 
which  the  prices  of  all  articles  are  enhanced,  the  share  of  the  profits  which  goes 
to  the  owners  of  the  capital  will  be  greatly  increased,  while  the  value  of  that 
which  those  who  perform  the  labor  have  agreed  to  take  as  wages  or  salaries  will 
be  greatly  diminished  by  the  increased  cost  of  the  various  supplies  needed  for  the 
support  of  their  families. 

"  All  labor  must  derive  its  support  from  capital  in  the  possession  of  the  laborer 
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or  of  his  employer,  until  the  labor  is  completed,  and  until  the  object  of  the  labor 
is  ready  for  gale.  No  income  can  be  derived  legitimately  from  capital,  except  by 
employing  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  support  of  industry.  Is  it  expedient, 
therefore,  to  sanction  the  use  of  an  artificial  money  or  capital,  that  will  gire  iti 
possessor  the  power  to  control  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  support  of  labor? 

It  mi^ght  be  objected  that  the  author,  in  endeavoring  to  enforce  the 
chief  points  of  his  book,  has  indulged  in  repetitions  that  were,  perhaps, 
unnecessary.  But  when  we  consider  the  very  surprising  want  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  that  prevails,  and  the  great  importance  of  the  issues 
involved  in  a  rigVt  understanding  of  it,  we  are  ready  to  approve  wbit 
might  otherwise  have  been  a  fault. 

That  every  reader  should  feel  the  force  of  all  the  arguments,  and  adopt 
all  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  author,  is  not  to  be  expected.  But, 
as  we  have  remarked  before,  few  men  can  read  this  book  without  some 
profit,  and  to  those  who  have  hitherto  given  little  attention  to  the  laws  (A 
tlie  currency,  it  will  be  found  a  very  valuable  as  well  as  interesting  trea- 
tise. T.  B.  H. 


Art.  Tl— THE  HTSTERT  OF  EXCHIN6E  OX  ENGLIRD. 

To  Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine: — 

Sir: — Within  a  few  months  I  have  noticed  in  your  Magazine  two 
articles  designed  to  explain  this  subject,  copied  from  newspapers — one 
stating  the  par  value  of  the  pound  sterling  to  be  1^4  80 ;  and  the  other, 
|4  84.  Both  of  these  are  old  valuations  that  are  not  correct,  by  tbe 
more  recent  mint  laws,  and  on  the  gold  standard  that  now  prevails;  and 
neither  of  the  articles  in  question  shows  the  method  of  calculation  by 
which  the  par  of  exchange  is  to  be  ascertained.  Let  us  correct  these  errors 
and  omissions. 

There  is  no  mystery  in  the  matter.  Every  one  who  has  mastered  the 
"  rule  of  three,"  can  calculate  and  comprehend  it  The  par  of  exchange 
is  the  true  value  of  the  money  of  any  country,  expressed  in  the  currencT 
of  another;  and  therefore  rests  upon  the  relative  quantity  of  pure  me- 
tal in  the  coin  of  the  respective  countries.  The  alloy  is  reckoned  of  no 
value. 

Since  the  act  of  Congress  relating  to  the  mint,  18tb  January,  1837, 
gold  has. been  tlie  standard  for  exchange  on  England.  In  the  wonia  of 
that  act — 

"  Sec.  8.  llio  standard  for  both  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  shall 
hereafter  be  such,  that  of  one  thousand  parts  by  weight,  nine  hundred  shall  be  of 
pure  metal,  and  one  liundred  of  alloy." 

"  Sec.  10.  Of  the  gold  coins,  the  weight  of  the  eagle  shall  be  two  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  grains ;  that  of  the  half  eagle,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  grains ;  and 
tliut  of  the  (|uarter  eagle,  sixty-four  and  one-half  grains.  And  for  ail  sums  what- 
ever the  eagle  shall  be  a  legal  tender  of  payment  for  ten  dollars,"  &c. 

Now  we  have  the  standard  weight  of  the  eagle grains        268. 

Deduct  the  hlloy,  one-tenth  part 25.8 

And  the  fine  gold  in  the  eagle  is .....••..        S8S.8 
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The  sovereign,  or  pound  sterling,  of  England,  is  the  unit  of  value  there, 
and  the  standard  is  1 1  parts  fine  and  1  part  alloy. 

The  stoDdard  weight  of  the  soveretgn  is graios        128 .  274 

Deduct  the  alloy,  one-twelfth  part 10  278 

The  fine  gold  in  the  sovereign  is 118.001 

Thus,  as  232/y  gr.  :  $10  : :  113yjy  gr. :  $4  86  6,  the  true  par  value  of 
pound  sterling. 

The  custom  has  prevailed  in  England  for  a  long  period  of  estimating 
the  pound  sterling  by  the  old  Carolus  pillar  dollars,  now  out  of  circulation, 
of  which  the  sura  of  $4  4 1  4  was  equivalent  to  the  pound  sterling ;  and 
upon  this  nominal  par  the  real  par  of  exchange  is  necessarily  estimated. 
Thus— 

From  the  true  value  of f4  86  6 

Deduct  the  nooiinal  value 4  44  4 

The  difference  is  9^  per  cent  on  |4  44  4,  equal 44  2 

Therefore,  9^  per  cent  premium  is  the  real  par  rate  of  exchange  on 
£ngland. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  by  law  obliged  to  allow  £3  17  lOJ  per  ounce 
for  gold  of  the  standard  of  |^ths  fine.  That  is  the  mint  price,  which,  at 
the  real  par  rate  of  9^  per  cent  premium,  is  equivalent  to  |1 8  94  per 
ounce. 

An  ounce  of  the  standard  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  is. . . .      118  60 
Add  1 .  85  per  cent  for  the  greater  purity  of  English  coins 84 

An  ounce  of  British  gold  is  therefore  worth  in  our  coins. $18  94 

proving  the  correctness  of  these  computations. 

It  is  the  uniform  custom  in  this  country  to  quote  exchange  on  England 
for  drafls  payable  in  London  or  Liverpool  at  60  days'  sight,  so  that  the 
buyer  necessarily  loses,  besides  the  time  of  transmission,  63  days'  interest 
on  the  sum  invested  therein.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  ships  gold  he  pays 
freight,  insurance,  <fec.,  which  amounts  to  about  the  same  sum  as  the  in- 
terest lost  on  bills  of  exchange.  The  time  of  transmission  is  lost  in  either 
case.  But  the  Rothschilds  insure  their  own  risks,  having  already  accu- 
mulated an  ample  insurance  fund  by  pursuing  that  course  for  many  years. 
They  save  therefore  |  per  cent  in  insurance,  and,  having  a  banking-house 
in  New  York,  they  have  no  commissions  to  cover,  so  that  they  can  afibrd 
to  remit  gold  to  Europe  when  exchange  is  below  the  true  par  of  9J  per 
cent 

Other  parties  also  prefer  gold,  as  saving  a  guaranty  commission,  or  an 
equivalent  risk  on  commercial  bills ;  and  occasionally  some  of  the  moneyed 
institutions  of  Europe  are  under  the  necessity  of  buying  specie  at  a  pre- 
mium ;  this  happened  to  the  Bank  of  France  a  few  months  ago. 

Therefore,  we  not  unfrequently  witness  the  apparent  anomaly  of  an  ex- 
port of  gold  where  exchange  is  quoted  below  the  true  par — that  is,  below 
9^  per  cent,  and  even  at  times  as  low  as  8^  per  cent 

There  is  also  a  gain  in  shipping  gold  bars,  on  which  there  is  a  custom- 
ary deduction  of  ^  per  cent 

England  appears  to  be  the  only  nation  which  adopts  a  nominal  value, 
differing  in  terms  from  its  own  currency,  making  it  necessary  to  estimate 
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a  difference  of  exchange  where  none  exists.  I  cannot  aee  the  propnetT 
nor  the  convenience  of  the  measure ;  but  it  has  the  sanction  of  long 
custom. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  an  exception  to  the  simple  mode  of  valuing 
gold  for  gold,  in  computing  exchange  in  different  currencies,  which  occur 
where  a  seigniorage  is  charged  on  coinage  at  the  forei^  mint.  In  that 
case,  it  becomes  necessary  to  deduct  the  amount  of  the  seigniorage  from 
the  proceeds  of  our  gold  in  the  foreign  country  where  such  seigniorage  is 
charged — which,  in  effect,  adds  the  same  to  the  rate  of  exchange  against 
this  country. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  silver  was  the  standard  of  value  in  France,  and 
a  seigniorage  was  charged  at  the  French  mint  of  about  ^  per  cent  on  silver 
coinage ;  but  gold  is  now  practically  the  standard  there,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  no  seigniorage  is  charged  on  gold  coinage.  The  standard  at 
the  French  mint  is  the  same  as  ours,  i^^ths  fine. 

The  Napoleon,  a  gold  coin  of  20  francs,  weighs  4  dwts.  8|  gr.,  equal,  .gr.    99.50 
Deduct  alloy, one-tenth  part. . . .- 9.95 

89. » 
is  then  the  quantity  of  fine  gold  in  the  piece  of  20  francs;  23^^  grains 
is  the  quantity  of  the  same  in  our  dollar.  Exchange  on  France  b«ng 
uniformily  stated  in  francs  and  centimes,  we  say,  as  89,Vy  :  20f.  : :  23/^; 
5f.  18/ff  centimes,  which  is  the  par  of  exchange  on  Paris,  or  the  true  vilae 
of  the  American  gold  dollar  in  France. 

Thus  it  becomes  necessary  only  to  know  the  quantity  of  pure  metal  in 
the  coin  of  any  country,  adopted  as  the  unit  of  its  currency,  and  compare 
it  with  the  same  in  the  American  dollar,  to  determine  the  par  of  exchange 
with  that  country  accurately,  making  allowance  for  seigniorage  where  anj 
is  charged. 

In  consideration  of  the  close  and  increasing  intercourse  of  the  coin- 
mercial  nations,  and  the  vast  commerce  of  the  world,  it  is  strange  that  no 
effort  is  being  made  to  consider  the  subject  of  a  uniformity  of  currency, 
weights,  and  measures.  A  suggestion  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  cooi- 
mission  for  this  purpose  ought  to  be  made  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  the  nations  of  Europe.  Few  persons  have  any  just  conceptioa 
of  the  immense  strides  this  country  is  taking  in  the  race  of  material  pri^ 
ress  with  them.  While  tliey  are  wasting  their  energies  in  war,  and  are 
pressed  down  and  held  back  by  debt,  indolence,  and  the  burdens  of  a  de- 
caying civilization,  the  United  States  are  springing  forward  with  the 
sinewy  strength  of  youth,  in  peace,  with  vigorous  industry,  like  a  youDf 
giant,  in  the  path ;  and  will,  ere  long,  distance  all  competitors.  It  hat 
become  our  post  of  duty,  and  it  should  be  our  desire,  to  pioneer  Uie  na- 
tions in  the  arts  of  peace. 

Among  the  measures  best  calculated  to  promote  and  focilitate  coib- 
merce — the  great  civilizer  and  pacificator  of  the  world — none  is  more  im- 
portant or  more  deserving  of  the  first  consideration,  than  a  unifonnitj  of 
currency,  weights,  and  measures.  What  project  could  more  worthily  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  an  American  statesman  ?  Before  it,  the  miserable 
efforts  of  President-making  sink  into  insignificance,  and  he  who  shall 
move  in  it  successfully  will  earn  and  win  an  enduring  fame  greater  thai 
can  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  one  roan,  in  the  crowd  of  Presidents  whom  the 
multiplying  recurrences  of  four  years,  present  and  to  ceme,  aro  briogiaf 
and  will  bring  to  the  notice  of  mankind. 
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A  proposition  on  this  subject  could  not  fail  to  be  received  with  fevor  by 
the  enlightened  statesmen,  accomplished  merchants,  and  scientific  men  of 
Europe. 

Almost  every  intelligent  man  concedes  that  this  desirable  result  must 
be  reached  sooner  or  later.  Why  not  in  our  own  age  and  in  our  own  day  f 
Is  there  not  some  capable  man  in  Congress  who  can  forego  the  vulgar 
ambition  of  electioneering  politics  and  lend  his  thoughts  and  his  energies 
to  leading  this  work  of  universal  interest  and  importance  to  the  world  ? 

c.  X. 


Art.  Til.— PROGRESSIVE   GROWTH  OF  CITIES. 

''westward  THB  star  or  KMPIRV  takes  its  WAT." 

London  is  now  the  greatest  concentration  of  human  power  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Will  its  supremacy  be  permanent?  or  will  it,  like  its 
predecessors,  be  eclipsed  by  Western  rivals  ? 

Now  Yorkers  do  not  doubt,  and,  indeed,  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  that 
their  city,  now  numbering  little  more  than  one-third  the  population  of 
London,  will,  within  the  next  fifty  years,  be  greater  than  the  metropolis  of 
the  British  Empire. 

New  York,  with  her  immediate  dependencies,  numbers  about  900,000. 
Since  1790  she  has  established  a  law  of  growth  which  doubles  her  popu- 
lation once  in  fifteen  years.  If  this  law  continues  to  operate,  she  may  be 
expected  to  possess  1,800,000  in  1871 ;  3,600,000  in  1886  ;  and  7,200,000 
in  1901.  If  20  years  be  allowed  New  York  as  her  future  period  of  du- 
plication, she  would  still  overtake  London  by  the  end  of  fifty  years.  Lon- 
don mat/  then  have  five  millions ;  New  York  will  almost  certainly  have 
more  than  that  number. 

Will  the  star  of  empire  become  stationary  at  New  York  ? 

The  interior  plain  of  North  America  has  within  itself  more  means  to 
sustain  a  dense  population  in  civilized  comfort  than  any  other  region  of 
the  world.  .  The  star  of  empire  cannot  be  arrested  in  its  western  course 
before  it  reaches  this  plain.  Its  most  promising  city  at  present  is  Chicago. 
The  law  of  its  growth  since  1 840  seems  to  be  a  duplication  within  four 
years.  In  1840  it  numbered  4,479.  In  June  of  this  year  it  will  contain 
88,000.  At  the  same  rate  of  increase  carried  forward  it  would  overtake 
New  York  within  twenty  years.  If  six  years  be  allowed  for  each  future 
duplication,  Chicago  would  overtake  New  York  in  thirty-three  years.  If 
the  growth  of  Chicago  should  in  future  be  measured  by  a  duplication 
every  seven  years,  it  would  contain  5,622,000  in  forty-two  years.  Ib 
1901,  forty-five  years  from  this  time,  the  central  plain,  including  the  Can- 
adas,  will  contain  about  eighty  millions  of  people.  Its  chief  city  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  contain  about  one-tenth  of  this  population.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  this  century,  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  central  plain  will 
contain,  with  their  suburbs,  not  less  than  half  of  the  entire  population ; 
that  is  to  say,  forty  millions.  How  these  millions  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  cities  of  that  day  is  a  subject  for  curi«<us  speculation. 

Some  twenty-eight  years  ago  it  was  predicted  by  the  writer  that  one  or 
more  interior  cities  of  North  America  would,  within  fifty  yearSi  become 
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larger  than  New  OrleaDB,  and  ultimately  second  onlj  to  New  York.  Cib- 
oinnati  and  St.  Louis  were  then  believed  to  be  the  favored  points.  Aboil 
sixteen  years  ago  canals  and  railways  gave  indications  of  their  abiiit?  ti 
transfer* the  seats  of  commerce  of  the  interior  plain  from  the  river  to  dn 
lake  borders.  It  was,  theo,  confidently  asserted  that  the  greatest  ciM 
would  grow  up  at  Chicago,  Toledo,  and  other  commercial  points  on  dn 
great  laJ^es.  To  most  men,  at  that  time,  the  idea  that  any  lake  city  wait 
of  Buffalo  could  become  larger  than  that  chief  receptacle  of  lake  c<»» 
merce  seemed  as  preposterous  as  did  the  opinion,  a  dozen  years  earlier, 
that  New  Orleans  could  be  rivaled  by  Cincinnati.  To  Lim  it  appeared  m 
certain  as  the  movement  of  time,  that  Chicago,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  and 
some  other  commercial  points  on  the  lakes,  would  become  greater  thn 
Buffalo.  Chicago  leads  the  procession,  having  passed  Buffalo  the  preeest 
year.  Cleveland  and  Detroit  are  to  follow  next,  to  be  succeeded  by  Toledo, 
which  will  certainly  pass  these  and  be  only  second  to  Chicago,  if  indeed 
she  becomes  not  a  successful  rival  of  that  city  in  the  long  race  for  n- 
premaoy. 

Between  1840  and  1850  the  chief  cities  of  the  central  plain,  taken  to- 
gether, increased  at  the  annual  rate  of  11  per  cent  compounded.  Tluf 
rate  was  much  exceeded  by  the  most  flourishing.  St.  Louis  had  an  av^ 
age  annual  increase  of  18  per  cent;  Chicago  of  over  10  per  cent;  sod 
Milwaukie  of  26  per  cent  Since  1850,  fur  six  years  to  June,  1856,  Chi- 
cago has  continued  to  increase  at  the  average  rate  of  20  per  cent  com- 
pounded yearly.  Toledo  has  a  little  exceeded  that  rate.  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  have  had  a  like  annual  increase  of  16  per  cent.  Of  the  Cansr 
dian  cities  of  the  plain  no  one,  except  perhaps  Montreal,  can  claim  to  bo 
numbered  among  the  future  great  marts  of  the  world,  J.  w.  ti 
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It  is  obvious  to  every  one  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  bnsinea  d 
life  is  performed,  not  by  individuals  for  themselves,  acting  in  their  owa 
right,  but  by  those  who  are  acting  for  them,  and  who  are  entirely  subject 
to  their  control.  Every  person  has  a  general  authority  to  dispose  of  bis 
own  property,  to  enter  into  contracts,  and  perform  acts  which  respect  his 
personal  rights,  interests,  duties,  and  obligations,  except  where  some  posi- 
tive disability  is  imposed  upon  him  by  the  laws  of  the  country.  Every 
person  not  under  such  disability,  is  treated  as  capable,  not  only  of  acung 
personally  in  all  such  matters,  but  of  accomplishing  the  same  object 
through  the  aid  of  others,  to  whom  he  may  choose  to  delegate  his  autbo^ 
ity  for  such  purpose.  The  exigencies  of  commerce,  the  pressure  of  pro- 
fessional and  other  pursuits,  the  importance  of  securing  skill  and  accuracj 
in  the  performance  of  business,  and  many  other  causes^  render  it  necesBsiy 
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to  call  in  the  aid  of  many  besides  those  whose  interests  are  directly  to  be 
affected  by  the  results.  From  this  necessity  of  employing  others  to  act 
for  us,  arises  the  law  of  principal  and  agent. 

In  general,  every  person  is  capable  of  becoming  both  a  principal  and 
an  i^ent,  unless  there  exists  some  disability  or  prohibition  by  the  munici- 
pal law.  Every  person  of  full  age,  who  is  capable  of  acting  in  his  own 
right,  may  appoint  an  agent  to  act  for  him.  Almost  every  person  may 
become  an  agent,  even  though  he  could  not  in  law  be  a  principal. 

Although,  generally,  what  a  person  may  do  himself  he  may  delegate 
authority  to  another  to  do  for  him,  yet  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
Some  acts  are  of  a  strictly  personal  nature,  and  cannot  be  done  by  another. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  personal  trust  or  confidence,  and  therefore,  by  implica- 
tion, prohibited  from  being  delegated.  Thus,  a  person  cannot  cast  a  vote 
at  the  polls  by  agent;  he  must  do  it  himself,  it  being  a  personal  act.  One 
who  has  a  bare  power  or  authority  from  another  to  do  an  act,  must  exe- 
cute it  himself;  for  this  is  a  trust  or  confidence  reposed  in  him  personally, 
and  cannot  be  assigned  to  a  stranger,  whose  integrity  or  ability  might  be 
wholly  unknown  to  the  principal,  or,  if  known,  might  not  be  such  as  the 
principal  would  select.  For  instance,  if  a  man  has  power  given  him  by 
the  owner  of  real  estate  to  make  leases  for  him,  he  cannot  act  by  agent, 
for  it  is  a  personal  trust,  and  must  be  performed  by  the  individual  in 
whom  the  confidence  is  reposed.  It  is  a  rule  of  law,  that  one  to  whom  a 
power  has  been  delegated,  cannot  delegate  it  to  another ;  and,  therefore, 
when  it  is  intended  that  the  agent  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  substi- 
tute, this  power  should  be  expressly  given  him.  The  power  of  substitu- 
tion is,  however,  sometimes  implied  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  sometimes 
by  the  usage  of  trade. 

Where  an  authority  is  given  to  two  or  more  persons,  as  agents,  to  do  an 
act,  the  act  is  valid  to  bind  the  principal,  only  when  all  of  them  concur  in 
doing  it.  For  instance,  if  an  authority  is  given  to  two  persons  to  sell  the  pro- 
perty of  the  principal,  one  of  them  cannot  separately  execute  the  authority. 
Indeed,  so  strictly  is  the  authority  construed,  that  if  it  be  given  to  three, 
persons,  a  majority  of  them  even  cannot  execute  it;  it  must  be  done  by 
all.  This  rule  has  been  somewhat  relaxed  in  case  of  commercial  transac- 
tions, a  more  liberal  construction  being  given  for  the  benefit  of  trade. 
Hence,  in  a  joint  consignment  of  goods  for  sale  to  two  commission  mer- 
chants, whether  they  are  partners  or  not,  each  of  them  is  understood  to 
possess  the  whole  power  over  tlie  goods  for  the  purposes  of  consignment, 
and  they  are  accountable  for  one  another  for  the  whole. 

An  agency  may  be  created  by  express  words  or  acts  of  the  principal,  or 
it  may  be  implied  from  his  conduct  or  acquiescence.  So  far  as  it  relate* 
to  commercial  transactions,  at  least,  an  agent  may  be  ordinarily  appointed 
by  parole,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term.  This  seems  to  be  indispen- 
sable for  the  exigencies  of  commercial  business.  There  are  some  excep- 
tions, however,  such  as  where  an  act  of  agency  is  required  to  be  done  m 
the  name  of  the  principal,  under  seal ;  here  the  authority  to  do  the  act 
must  be  conferred  by  an  instrument  under  seal. 

Besides  the  direct  authority  given  to  the  agent,  there  are  certain  inci- 
dental powers  implied  by  law  from  this  direct  authority.  These  incidental 
powers  are  generally  deduced,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  business,  or 
from  the  nature  and  object  of  the  particular  act  of  agency,  or  from  the 
employment  or  character  of  the  agent  himself,  more  generally  from  the 
latter. 
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Where  the  acts  of  the  agent  will  bind  the  principal,  there  his  represen- 
tations, admissions,  and  declarations,  respecting  the  subject  matter,  will 
also  bind  him,  if  made  at  the  same  time,  and  constituting  a  part  of  the 
transaction.  Yov  instance,  if  an  agent  has  power  to  sell  a  horse,  whatever 
representations  he  makes  concerning  the  horse,  at  the  time  of  sale,  will  be 
binding  upon  the  principal ;  but  what  he  may  have  said  at  some  other 
time  concerning  this  horse,  or  what  he  may  say  at  that  time  concernii^ 
some  other  horse  of  his  principal,  would  not  bind  the  principal. 

Generally  speaking,  as  an  agent  cannot  delegate  his  autliority  to  another, 
if  he  make  a  contract  for  his  principal,  it  must  be  signed  by  himself;  it 
cannot  be  signed  by  his  clerk  so  as  to  bind  the  principal.  In  written  con- 
tracts, the  form  is  important.  The  contract  must  be  made  in  the  name  of 
the  principal,  not  of  the  agent,  even  though  he  be  described  as  agent. 
Where,  however,  the  authority  is  coupled  with  an  interest  in  the  property 
itself,  the  authority  over  it  may  be,  and  generally  is,  executed  in  the  name 
of  the  agent,  and  not  in  the  name  of  the  principal. 

It  may  be  stated,  generally,  that  in  order  to  bind  the  principal,  the  act 
must  be  done  within  the  scope  of  the  authority  committed  to  the  agent 
If  the  act  varies  substantially  from  the  commission  in  its  nature  or  extent 
it  is  void  as  to  the  principal,  and  will  not  bind  him.  Thus,  if  an  agent  is 
authorized  to  do  an  act  upon  condition,  and  he  does  it  without  any  regard 
to  the  conditions,  the  act  will  not  bind  the  principal.  If,  however,  a  gen- 
eral discretion  is  given,  the  act,  although  it  may  be  indiscreet,  become! 
obligatory,  unless  there  is  such  gross  misconduct  as  to  amount  to  a  fraud 
upon  the  principal,  and  that  misconduct  is  known  to  the  person  conlrac^ 
ing  with  the  agent.  But  the  agent  is  understood  to  contract  for  reason- 
able skill  and  ordinary  diligence,  and  he  is  liable  to  his  employer  for  in- 
juries occcasioned  by  the  want  of  these.  It  is  the  primary  duty  of  an 
agent,  whose  authority  is  limited  by  instructions,  to  adhere  faitlifiillj  to 
these  instructions  in  all  cases  in  which  they  ought  properly  to  be  applied; 
if  he  violate  them  he  will  be  liable,  and  good  motives  will  not  avail  as  an 
excuse. 

An  agent  will  be  charged  with  a  loss,  which  is  a  natural  consequence  or 
result  ot  a  violation  of  his  duties  and  obligations  to  his  principal.  If  it  be 
a  remote  consequence  or  accident,  or  merely  a  probable  or  possible  dam- 
age, it  will  not  oe  sufficient  to  charge  the  agent.  Thus,  if  an  agent  should 
knowingly  deposit  goods  in  an  improper  place,  and  a  fire  should  occur  by 
which  they  are  destroyed,  the  agent  will  be  responsible  for  the  loo,  al- 
though the  loss  is  not  the  direct  consequence  of  his  act,  but  of  the  fire. 
Where  the  loss  is  only  a  remote  consequence,  the  agent  is  not  liable.  For 
instance,  if  an  agent  has  funds  in  his  hands,  and  should  improperiy  neglect 
to  ship  goods  by  a  particular  ship,  as  the  principal  had  ordered,  and  the 
ship  should  duly  arrive,  and  the  principal  might,  by  future  reshiproeDt^ 
have  made  great  profits,  the  agent  would  not  be  obliged  to  pay  for  such 
possible  profits,  for  it  is  a  mere  contingent  damage.  There  must  also 
be  a  real  loss,  or  some  actual  damage,  and  not  merely  a  probable  one. 
If  an  agent  b«  ordered  to  procure  a  policy  of  insurance,  and  fails  to  do  it. 
and  yet  the  policy,  if  procured,  would  not  have  entitled  the  principal,  in 
the  events  which  followed,  to  recover  loss,  the  agent  may  avail  himself  of 
this  as  a  defence.  Thus,  if  the  ship  which  the  principal  ordered  to  l*  in- 
sured has  deviated  from  the  voyage,  or  if  the  principal  has  no  insurable 
interest  in  it,  the  agent  will  not  be  responsible,  although  he  has  not  fol- 
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filled  his  orders,  for  the  principal  cannot  have  sustained  any  loss  by  his  ne- 

flect,  since  the  policy,  if  procured,  could  not  have  been  of  any  benefit  to 
im. 

In  many  cases,  where  the  agent's  neglect  of  duty  touches  the  property 
of  the  principal,  the  latter  will  be  entitled  to  reassert  his  right  to  the  pro- 
perty itself.  If  the  agent  acts  within  the  scope  of  his  authority,  in  dis- 
posing of  the  property,  a  good  title  will  be  conveyed  to  the  vendee,  other- 
wise the  owner  may  reclaim  it.  If  a  general  agent  acts  contrary  to  the 
usage  of  trade  in  the  particular  business  in  which  he  is  employed,  the 
principal  will  not  be  bound  by  his  acts.  If,  however,  an  agent  be  intrusted 
with  the  disposal  of  negotiable  securities,  and  he  disposes  of  them,  con- 
trary to  the  instructions  of  his  principal,  to  a  holder,  in  good  faith, 
without  notice,  the  principal  cannot  reclaim  them ;  for  the  title  of  the 
holder,  in  this  case,  is  derived  from  the  instrument  itself,  and  not  from  the 
title  which  the  party  had  from  whom  he  received  it. 

Whenever  a  party  undertakes  to  do  an  act  as  the  agent  of  another,  if 
he  does  not  possess  any  authority  from  the  principal  therefor,  or  if  he  ex- 
ceeds the  authority  delegated  to  him,  he  will  be  personally  responsible  to 
the  party  with  whom  he  is  dealing  on  account  of  his  principal.  An  agent  will 
also  beheld  personally  responsible  where,  at  the  time  of  making  the  contract, 
he  does  not  disclose  the  fact  that  he  is  an  agent,  but  holds  himself  out  as 
principal ;  for  in  such  a  case  it  must  follow  that  credit  is  given  to  him  on 
account  of  the  contract,  A  factor,  for  instance,  buying  goods,  in  his  own 
name,  for  his  principal,  will  be  responsible  to  the  seller  for  the  price,  in  all 
cases  where  he  does  not  disclose  the  fact  that  he  is  an  agent,  and  give  the 
name  of  his  principal.  It  does  not  follow  but  that  the  principal  may  also 
be  liable,  if  discovered. 

Agents  acting  for  merchants  resident  in  a  foreign  country,  are  held  per- 
sonally liable  upon  all  contracts  made  by  them  for  their  employers, 
whether  they  describe  themselves  as  agents  or  not ;  for  in  such  cases,  the 
presumption  of  law  is,  that  credit  is  given  to  the  agent  exclusively,  so  as 
completely  to  exonerate  the  principal. 

In  commercial  agencies,  a  compensation  is  always  understood  to  be  due 
the  agent,  in  consideration  of  his  responsibilities  and  services.  The  gen- 
eral rule  of  law  is,  that  the  whole  service  must  be  performed  before  the 
right  to  any  comission  attaches.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  agent  may 
be  entitled  to  a  remuneration  for  his  services,  in  proportion  to  what  he  has 
done,  although  the  whole  service  is  not  completed.  This  arises  some- 
times from  the  usage  of  the  particular  business,  sometimes  from  the  prin- 
cipal preventing  the  complete  execution  of  the  work,  and  sometimes  from 
Bome  calamity  which  has  rendered  its  completion  impossible. 

Agents  have  also  a  claim  for  all  advances,  expenses,  and  disbursements 
made  for  their  principals  in  the  course  of  their  agency,  and  also  for  interest 
on  the  same.  If  an  agent,  without  default  of  his  own,  has  incurred  any 
loss,  which  immediately  and  naturally  follows  from  the  execution  of  his 
agency,  he  Mjill  be  entitled  to  compensation  therefor. 
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MOTION   FOR   INJUNCTION — RIGUTS   OF   MERCHANTS  AND  MANUFACTUBKRS  TO  TDUl 

TRADE  HARKS. 

In  Superior  Courtr— Special  Term— New  York,  March,  1856.  Indm^bber 
Comb  Company  vs.  William  Tasker. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiff  to  restrain  the  defendant  bom 
using  the  plaintifl's  trade-marks  and  labels,  or  fraudulent  or  simulated  resoi- 
blanccs  and  imitations  of  the  same.  On  filing  the  complaint,  an  order  of  the 
Court  was  obtained,  requiring  the  defendant  to  show  cause  why  an  injonctioii 
should  not  be  issued,  forbidding  the  use  of  the  trade-marks  and  labels,  as  the  de* 
fcndant  was  then  using  them,  and  temporarily  restraining  him  from  such  osa  The 
defendant  put  in  an  answer,  and  produced  many  affidavits  in  support  of  the  course 
pursued  by  him,  and  seeking  to  justify  it  as  not  an  onwarraDtable  interfereooe 
with  the  plaintiflTs  rights. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  had  the  exclusiye  right  of  manufacturing  Io& 
rubber  combs  of  the  descriptions  in  question ;  that  the  defendant  sold  horn  comb6» 
made  to  resemble  in  color,  size,  and  shape,  the  plaintifiTs  rubber  combs,  and  pot 
np  in  boxes  of  the  same  color,  dimensions,  and  appearance  with  the  plaintifrt 
boxes ;  that  the  plaintiff  had  certain  stamps  on  its  combs,  and  certain  labels  cm 
its  boxes ;  that  the  defendant  stamped  his  combs,  "  Imt.  Rubber  Comb  Co.,**  and 
displayed  his  labels  in  the  same  type,  order,  and  arrangement  with  the  pbuDtifTl 
labels,  using  the  words, "  The  Ima.  Rubber  Comb  Company,"  in  the  place  of  the 
plaintiff's  words  on  its  labels,  "The  India-rubber  Comb  Company."  Varioos 
other  special  imitations  of  the  plaintiff's  labels  appeared  on  an  inspection  of  the 
defendant's  labels.  It  also  appeared  that  the  defendant  had  procured  boxes  to 
be  made  and  labels  to  be  printed,  upon  the  pattern  of  the  plaintiff's  boxes  and 
labels. 

The  plaintiff  now  moved  for  a  special  injunction,  which  the  defendant  <^»po8ed. 

Hoffman,  Justice.  It  appears  to  me  that,  upon  the  general  priociplcs  appfio* 
able  to  cases  of  this  description,  as  well  as  to  the  particular  facts  as  to  the  ooo* 
duct  of  the  defendant,  the  injunction  ought  to  be  sustained. 

The  following  facts  appear :  After  the  plaintiffs  obtained  their  right  from  Good- 
year to  manufacture  India-rubber  combs  under  his  patent,  they  adopted  a  form 
of  boxes,  color  of  the  paper,  and  form  of  the  labels,  with  the  design  and  inscrip- 
tion thereupon.  In  some  particulars,  viz.,  form  of  boxes  and  color  of  pancr,  they 
seem  to  have  employed  what  had  been  before  in  use  as  to  horn  combs.  It  seeiBS 
also  that  the  emblem  or  device  of  a  comb,  on  the  outside  of  the  box,  was  used. 
But  in  many  particulars  the  labels  of  the  plaintiff  were  distinct  from  all  othen 
theretofore  used ;  and  after  such  adoption  and  use,  those  of  the  defendant  w«se 
fabricated. 

It  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  label  of  the  defendant  means  to  represent  that  the 
article  is  a  rubber  comb  of  some  description.  Either  the  Ima  is  a  Species  of  rob- 
ber or  it  is  the  title  of  the  company.  In  either  event  it  points  out  the  article  « 
rubber,  and  in  this  particular  it  is  untrue.  After  the  word  Ima  is  a  dash — noti 
period.  It  connects  with  rubber,  and  qualifies  that  word  in  strict  and  proper  coa- 
■truction.  But  if  it  is  intended  and  asserted  to  represent  the  word  imitation^  the 
position  is  fatal  to  the  defendant,  for  a  more  elaborate  and  artificial  method  of  cul; 
Kcting  the  letters  of  the  word  to  abridge  it  never  could  be  devised,  lt^ 
bear  contrivance  on  its  face. 
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In  truth,  the  most  nataral  inference  of  any  one  who  looked  at  the  label  on  the 
boxes  of  the  defendant,  especially  on  the  dress-comb  boxes,  woald  bo  that  the 
word  India  was  intended  and  some  error  of  printing  had  occurred.  The  other 
correspondences  would  strengthen  this  idea. 

The  good  sense  and  common  honesty  of  the  whole  matter  lies  in  this,  that  if  the 
defendant  meant  to  sell  his  article  made  of  horn  as  an  imitation  in  any  respect  of 
Indiarrubber,  he  should  have  plainly  and  unmistakably  so  expressed  it  If  he 
meant  to  sell  it  as  made  of  rubber  at  all,  he  deceived  the  public.  And  his  scheme 
is  such  as  not  merely  to  deceive  the  public,  but  to  injure  the  plaintiff. 

Again,  the  affidavit  of  the  clerk  of  the  box-makers  and  of  the  printer  of  the 
labels,  establish — notwithstanding  the  qualifications  in  the  defendant's  affidavits — 
that  the  defendant  purposely  had  his  boxes  and  labels  manufactured  so  as  to  re- 
semble, as  near  as  could  be,  those  of  the  plaintiff. 

The  law  upon  this  subject  has  been  so  thoroughly  investigated  in  oar  own 
Court,  that  I  omit  to  refer  to  any  cases  except  that  of  Gillott  r«.  Kettle, 
(3  Duer,  624.) 

The  injunction  granted  extends  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  stamp  upon  the  dress- 
combs.  The  difference  is  certainly  considerable,  and  but  for  the  word  "  rubber  " 
upon  it,  there  would  be  no  ground  for  a  restraint  I  think,  however,  with  some 
hesitation,  that  the  order  should  be  sustained  as  to  this  branch  of  it  also. 

Order  accordingly  for  the  injunction  continuing  the  present  injunction  to  the 
bearing. 

Messrs.  Evarts  and  Cutting  for  plaintiffs ;  iSir.  John  E.  Burrill,  Jr.,  for  de- 
fendant 

*  — •— 

WINDING    UP. 

The  settlement  deed  of  a  joint-stock  company  provided  that  every  purchaser  of 
shares,  and  every  executor  and  administrator  of  a  deceased  proprietor,  was,  to  all 
obligations,  Ac,  in  respect  of  the  shares  so  purchased  by  or  vested  in  him,  to  be 
considered  a  proprietor  from  the  time  of  such  purchase  or  vesting,  and  that  the 
responsibilities  of  the  old  proprietors  should  cease  when  any  shares  were  properly 
transferred  to  a  new  proprietor,  and  not  before  a  reserved  surplus  fund  was  created  to 
meet  extraordinary  losses  or  demands,  and  it  was  provided  that  every  transfer  was 
to  carry  with  it  the  profits  and  share  of  capital  and  reserved  surplus  fund.  It  was 
held  that  under  these  provisions  a  transferee  of  shares  was  subject  to  all  the  liabili- 
ties of  the  company,  as  well  as  those  incurred  before  as  after  the  transfer.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  managing  committee,  who  was  also  one  of  the  provisional  committee, 
had  concurred  in  the  contracting  certain  debts,  and  had  paid  £160  as  his  share  in  re- 
spect to  those  liabilities.  After  his  death  other  claims  were  made  on  the  company 
for  debts  contracted  by  his  orders.  His  executors  were  held  to  be  contributaries. 
20  Lata  Times,  Rep.  254. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT — LIQUIDATED  DAMAGES. 

In  the  Thhrd  District  Court,  New  York.  William  Mulock  vs,  Henry  J. 
Qracey. 

The  judge,  in  delivering  his  decision  in  this  case,  said : — 

The  action  is  brought  to  recover  $100,  under  the  following  clause  in  a  lease,  in 
which  plaintiff  was  landlord  and  defendant  tenant : — 

"  And  quit  and  surrender  the  premises  at  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  in  as 
good  state  and  condition  as  reasonable  use  and  wear  thereof  will  permit,  damages 
by  the  elements  excepted,  and  engage  not  to  let  or  underlet  the  whole  or  anjr  part 
of  the  said  premises  without  the  written  consent  of  the  said  William  Mulock, 
under  stipulated  damages  of  $100." 

It  has  been  clearly  proven  that  the  premises  were  left  at  the  expiration  of  the 
lease  in  untenable  order,  and  that  during  the  demised  term  the  defendant  ondurlet 
them  without  such  consent  to  a  Mrs.  Mitohell,  who  moved  in  and  occupied  the 
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same,  the  defendant  having  removed  therefrom.  And  now  the  qneBtioD  for  me  to 
decide  is,  whether  the  sum  mention^  in  the  lease  as  stipulated  damages  shall  be 
considered  lumidated  damages,  and  the  plaintiff  entitled  to  recover  the  whole  of 
that  sum  witnout  first  proving  that  he  has  suffered  any  special  damage.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  rule  of  law  as  laid  down  in  the  case  of  Dakin  ts.  Williams,  22d 
Wendell,  p.  201,  decided  in  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of  EIrrors  in  this  State: 
"  Whether  a  sum  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  a  contract  as  the  measure  of  dam- 
ages, shall  be  considered  as  liquidated  damages  or  only  as  a  penally,  depends  apoo 
the  intent  of  the  parties  and  circumstances  of  the  subject  matttr  of  the  contriet. 
If  the  damages  must  necessarily  be  wholly  uncertain  and  incapable  of  estfknatioo, 
the  party  failing  to  perform  will  be  held  to  pay  the  stipulated  sum  as  liquidated 
damages" 

I  think  this  case  comes  within  the  case  above  cited,  and  the  plaintiff  is  entitled 
to  recover  the  sum  claimed.  I  therefore  order  judgment  to  be  entered  for  the 
plaintiff  for  $100  damages  and  costs. 


LIABILITIES   OF   RAILWAYS. 

Some  goods  were  delivered  in  Staffordshire,  directed  to  the  ship  Melboonic, 
East  India  Docks.  Subsequently  a  countermand  was  given  to  a  clerk  at  the 
London  station,  and  they  were  sent  to  Bell  Wharf,  Ratclifle  Highway.  By  ms- 
take  they  were  delivered  to  the  original  address.  The  railway  company  were 
held  liable  for  the  loss.  (Scothorne  vs.  the  South  Staffordshire  Railway  Con- 
pany,  20  Law  Times,  Rep.  225.)  The  Company's  Clauses  Consolidation  Act 
prohibits  any  contract  being  made  by  a  director  of  a  company  incorporated  by 
act  of  Parliament,  with  the  company.  It  was  held  in  Barker  vs.  the  Oxford,  Ac 
Railway  Company,  20  Law  Tijnes,  Rep.  224,  that  this  does  not  invalidate  the 
contract,  but  orfy  vacates  the  oflBce  of  such  director. 
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rRBSSURB  IN  THE  MOKBT  MARKBT— BFrBCT  OF  INCBBAtBD  COST  OF  LITIRO  UTOII  TMC  CONBOHPIlOa 
or  FANCY  OOOD8— OPBMINO  OP  THB  CBANNBLt  OF  COMMUMICAION— TBB  BANK  MOVBllBBT^rOfT 
or  BBFIMIMO  AND  COINING  OOLD  UNDKR  TUB  PRB8BNT  •YtTBM — DBPOBlTt  AT  THB  ASSAY  OFFlCBi 
MBW  YOBK,  AND  COINAOB  AT  PlIILADBLrHiA  AND  KBW  OBLBAN8  MINTS  IN  APRII.— IMFORTS  AT  NBV 
YORK  IN  APRIL,  FROM  JANFARY  1,  AND  FOR  TBB  BXPIBBD  FOBTION  OP  TBB  FISCAL  YBAR — BXPORTS 
PROM  NEW  YORK  FOR  8AMB  TIMB— CASH  RBYBNUB  FROM  CUSTOMS  AT  HCW  YORK,  ROSTOB,  AX> 
PBILADBLPHIA— BXPORTS  OP  DOMESTIC  PRODDCB  — RBVIBW  OP  TBB  DISCUSSIOM  UPOH  BAJnUN«— 
PAPBR  MONBY  Y8.  A  METALLIC  CUBBENCY. 

Thb  pressure  in  the  money  market,  anticipated  in  our  last,  has  been  rea]i«d 
daring  the  month  at  most  of  the  money  centers,  and  especially  at  the  North  and 
East.  There  has  been  no  panic ;  but  with  increased  specie  exports,  and  a  good 
demand  for  capital  in  all  departments  of  trade,  rates  of  interest  have  advanced  in 
the  street  to  7  to  8  for  indorsed  signatures  at  short  dates,  and  9  to  12  for  good 
single  names.  Collections  from  the  interior  have  come  in  slowly,  the  dday  in 
sending  produce  to  market  having  kept  the  country  dealers  nnnsiiaUy  short  in 
their  moans  of  payment,  while  not  a  few  merchants  in  the  interior  have  bees 
crippled  by  disastrous  speculations  in  produce. 

The  general  trade  throughout  the  country  has  been  less  active  than  expected. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  what  the  high  prices  of  food  have,  to  some  extent, 
limited  the  power  of  consumption  among  the  working  classes,  so  that  articles  of 
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laxary,  and  especially  such  as  form  the  stock  of  fancy  dry  goods,  have  been  less 
freely  taken.  Still,  there  is  a  large  class  whom  this  advance  in  prices  has 
materially  benefited,  and  there  should  have  been  a  correspondent  increase  in  the 
demand  from  them  ;  this  has  not  been  realized.  This  may  be  partly  explained 
from  the  fact  that  the  farmers,  who  have  chiefly  gained  by  the  high  prices  of  food, 
are  never  liberal  disbursers  of  their  surplus  receipts.  The  greatest  fluctuations 
in  the  demands  for  luxuries  come  from  mechanics  and  laborers,  who  are  not  as 
provident  as  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  When  food  is  cheap,  and  they  are,  at  the 
same  time  well  employed,  this  class  have  a  surplus  of  ready  money,  which  gives 
unusual  animation  to  trade.  When  employment  is  scarce,  or  the  cost  of  living 
absorbs  their  receipts,  the  demands  from  them  almost  entirely  ceases.  Compared 
with  these  fluctuations,  the  variations  in  the  demand  from  the  &rmers  is  very 
slight. 

The  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  was  fixed  a  week  later  than  usual,  and  produce  is 
now  pouring  into  it  from  the  West  Soon  there  will  be  a  large  amount  of  grain 
and  flour  at  the  seaboard,  and  if  this  is  freely  exported,  the  foreign  exchange  will 
afford  quite  a  relief  to  the  money  market. 

The  bank  movement  has  at  last  changed,  and  the  banks  have  contracted  their 
discount  lines.    The  following  will  show  the  movement  at  New  York  : — 

WKIKLT  AVBaAGKS  NEW  YORK  CITY  BANKS. 

Loans  and 
Date.  Capital.  Discounts.  Specie.  Circulation.         Deposits. 

Jan.   6,1866.  49,458,660  95.863.890  11,687,209  7,908.656  88,584,898 

Jan.  12 49.463.660  96.146,408  11.777,711  7,612,507  77.931.498 

Jan.  19 49.453.660  96,382,968  18,885.260  7,462,706  82,652,828 

Jan.  26 49,692.900  96.887,221  12,738,059  7,506,986  78.918,816 

Feb.   2 49.692,900  97,970,611  18,640,437  7,622,827  82,269,061 

Feb.   9 49,692,900  98.844.077  14.288,829  7,819,122  82,848,152 

Feb.  16 49,692,900  99,401,816  15.678.736  7.698.441  88,085.944 

Feb.  28 49.888.420  100,745,447  15,835.874  7.664.688  87.68u.478 

March    1...  49,784.288  102.682.286  15.640.687  7,754.892  88.604,377 

March    8...  49,784.288  108.909,688  15,170,946  7,888,176  88.749.026 

March  16...  49.784.288  104.528.298  14.045.024  7,868,148  88,621.176 

March  22...  49,784,288  104,588,576  14,869,556  7,912,581  89.890,261 

March  29...  61.118,026  104.745,807  14.216.841  7,948.258  88.186.648 

April     6...  61,118.026  106,962.018  18.881.464  8.847,498  91,008,408 

April    12...  51.118,026  107.840,486  12.626,094  8,281,626  91,081,976 

April    19...  61,118,026  106.766.086  12.968,132  8,221.618  90.875,787 

April    26...  51,118.026  106,588.864  18,102.867  8.246.120  89,627.280 

May       8...  61.118,026  105.825.962  12.850.227  8,716.168  92,816,063 

May     10...  51,118,026  108,808.798  18,817,866  8,662.486  89,476,262 

We  also  annex  a  continuation  of  the  weekly  statement  of  the  Boston  banks : — 

WEEKLY  AVEEAOBS  AT  BOSTON. 

April  S3.          April  30.  May  7.  May  14. 

Capital $81,960,000  $.^1,960,000  181,960,000  181,960.000 

Loans  and  tfiliBCOunts. 52,589,000  52,476,000  52,585,600  52,699,264 

Specie 4,682.000      4,620.600  4.648,777  4,487.720 

Due  from  other  banks. 7,041.600      6.696.000  7,182,467  6,888.096 

Due  to  other  banks 6,647.000      5.452.000  6.124.769  5,884,292 

Deposits 16,917,000  17.014.900  17,882,004  17,001.041 

Circulation 7,198.600      6,920,600  7,860,776  7,174,129 

The  receipts  of  gold  from  California  have  been  larger  than  usual,  but  the  bulk 
now  comes  forward,  after  having  passed  through  the  San  Francisco  Mint,  and, 
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therefore,  no  exact  account  of  it  can  be  obtained.  The  government  are  at  prenft 
performing  the  work  of  assaying  and  refining  the  gold,  aod  coining  a  considenbfe 
portion  of  it,  at  great  disadvantage.  The  act  of  Congress  reqaires  the  same 
charge  for  these  several  services  at  each  of  the  mints.  The  mint  at  San  Fruh 
Cisco  was  organized,  not  with  any  view  of  its  performing  this  work  for  all  tiie 
production  of  California,  but  solely  for  such  portion  of  it  as  might  be  required  to 
supply  the  local  circulation.  Owing  to  the  great  cost  of  materials  and  labor  at 
that  point,  the  expense  of  the  work  is  not  only  far  above  the  outlay  for  the  aBine 
items  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  considerably  over  the  money  received  for  it 
But  little  attention  was  paid  to  this  discrepancy,  when  it  wa«  supposed  that  the 
mint  would  only  coin  the  few  hundred  thousands  per  annum  required  for  Califomii 
use,  but  now  that  the  work  b^ns  to  count  by  millions,  the  impolicy  of  worfring 
at  such  disadvantage  is  apparent.  Some  arrangement  by  which,  after  coining  a 
supply  for  local  circulation,  the  remaining  duties  of  the  San  Francisco  Mint 
might  be  confined  to  the  preparation  of  rough  bars,  would  be  judicious.  Or.  as 
any  dictation  might  be  resented,  the  charge  might  be  made  to  bear  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  expense  in  all  the  mints,  and  then  the  depositors  coald  have  their 
choice,  and  the  government  suffer  no  loss.  The  following  will  show  the  busines 
at  the  Assay  Office,  in  New  York,  during  the  month  of  April : — 

DEPOSrrS  AT  THE  ASS  AT   OmCB,  NEW  TOEK,  FOE  TBE  VOIITH  OF  AFaiL. 

Gold.  BllTer.  ToUL 

Foreign  coinai $4,000  00  |1(',S60  00  $14.se0  00 

Foreign  bullion 80.000  00  1,600  00  81,600  00 

Dometttic  bullion 4  6 5,600  00  8,400  00  468.900  00 


Total  depoeits. fi489,600  00        |16,260  00         $604,760  00 

DepoPits  payable  in  bars 428J»0  00 

Depcwita  payable  in  coin "le.itM)  00 

Gold  bars  sUmped 747,619  tt 

Trausmitted  to  U.  States  Mint,  Philadelphia,  for  coinage 628,:i68  96 

The  deposits  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  for  April,  were  $751,300  in  gold,  and 
$98,520  in  silver,  including  the  amount  transmitted  from  New  York,  as  noticed 
above.    The  following  will  show  the  coinage  at  the  same  mint  (or  April : — 

GOLD. 

Double  eagles $637,800 

Balf  eagles 85.480 

Three  dollars 78,030 

Quarter  eagles 1 79,860 

DuUars 284,867 


$1,115,027 


Half  dollars $118,000 

Quarter  dollars 176.000 

Dimes 78,000 

Half  Dimes 76,000 

Three-cent  pieces 9,000 

$460,000 


OOPPBE. 

Cents 2,988  81 

Making  the  total  coinage  at  Philadelphia  for  the  month  amount  to  $1,567^60  81 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  New  Orkaoi 
Branch  Mint  during  the  month  of  April,  1856  : — 

GOLD    DEPOSITS. 

Oaliforoia  gold $85,419  80 

Quid  from  other  sources 6,244  66 

$41,668  8S 
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BILYBB   DBPOSm. 

Silver  parted  from  California  gold $227  48 

From  other  eourcea 139,813  98 

1140,041  46 

Total  gold  and  silver  deposits |1 81,703  81 

GOLD  OOINAGC 

6,600  Eagles 65,000  00 

SILVER   COINAGE. 

760,000  Half  dollars 1880,000  00 

420,000  Half  dimes 21,000  00 

401,000  00 

Total  gold  and  silver  coinage |456«000  00 

The  imports  of  foreign  goods,  at  New  York,  during  the  month  of  April,  were 
larger  than  for  the  same  month  of  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  port, 
being  more  than  double  the  receipts  for  April  of  last  year.  Part  of  this  increase 
is  in  goods  entered  for  warehousing  ;  but  the  bulk  is  in  dutiable  goods  thrown 
directly  up'on  the  market.  The  receipts  of  free  goods,  especially  teas,  have  largely 
increased.  The  total  imports  for  the  month  are  $10,950,370  greater  than  for 
April,  1855,  $3,473,947  greater  than  for  the  Bamc  month  of  1854,  and  $4,559,124 
greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1853.  We  annex  a  comparative  sum- 
mary: — 

rOREIOH  nCPORTS  AT  HEW  TORK  IN   APRIL. 

18$}.     1854.     185$.    1856. 

Entered  for  consumption....  $11,746,904  111,978,281  |6,343.6I2  114,680.686 

Entered  for  warehoueing.,..  2,236.423  2,616.996  1.42'i,006  8,181.498 

Freegoods 1,842,467  2,018,091  1,266998  2,260,638 

Specie  and  bullion 172,917  70,620  74,949  96,168 

Total  entered  at  the  port. . .     $16,498,711     $16,683,888      $9,107,466     $20,067,886 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse.         1,229,708         1,161,991         1,814,318         1,467,676 

This  leaves  the  total  imports  of  foreign  goods  and  merchandise,  at  New  York, 
since  January  1st,  $27,621,309  in  excess  of  the  total  for  the  same  time  last  year, 
$8,084,779  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  for  the  same  period  of  1854,  and  $-4,559,124 
in  excess  of  the  total  for  the  same  time  in  1853,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
comparison : — 

FOREIGN  IMPORTS  AT  NEW  TOBK  FOR  FOUR  MONTHS,  FROM  JANUARY  ItT. 

1851.     1854.     185i    1856. 

Entered  for  consumption   $62,987,676  $49,967,646  $29,794,726  $65,390,198 

Entered  for  warehousing 6,906,277       7,669,140      8.779,fi87  8.616,666 

Freegoods 6,364,469      6,224,287       6,417,671  7,690,167 

Specie  and  bullion 677,117       1,088,288         816,747  838,124 

Total  entered  at  the  port...  $66,886,429  $68,844,861  $44,807,881  $71,929,140 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse.       4,293.708      7,696,720      9.163,616      7,712,647 

The  following  imports  at  New  York  sinco  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year, 
(July  Ist,)  are  $30,976,021  greater  than  for  the  same  time  of  the  previous  year ; 
and  are  $1,736,459  in  excess  of  the  total  for  the  corresponding  period  of  tho 
celebrated  fiscal  year  1853-4.  When  the  total  for  the  last-named  year  was  pub- 
lished, predictions  were  made  that  the  same  amount  would  not  be  reached  again 
before  1860.    The  ten  months  of  the  current  year,  however,  already  show  a  gain 
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upon  it,  and  are  therefore  larger  than  any  similar  period,  since  the  opening  of  tk 
Custom-house  at  that  port : — 

rOasIGN  IMPORTS   AT  NKW   YORK    FOR    TIN    M0NTB8    OF   TBI    FI80AI.   TKAS,  OOlOnVCDfO 

JULY    1st. 

ISSM.  18M-4.  18»M. 

Six  months $96,261,129  186,668,097  189,912,809 

January ^. . ,  19,607,819  12,946,827  16.578,064 

February 11,096,680  12,081,482  16.0S6.ttJ 

March 16,667,074  10,178,067  20.266,»W 

April 16,688,888  9,107,466  20.057.WS 

Totol  ten  months $160,105,490    $180,866,928     $161,841,949 

Of  the  imports  during  the  mouth  of  April,  about  half  the  dutiable  consisted  of 
dry  goods.  The  total  imports  of  foreign  fabrics  for  the  month  of  April  wctc 
$4,587,901  greater  than  for  the  same  month  in  1856,  $897,265  greater  than  for 
April,  1854,  and  1,971,237  greater  than  for  April,  1853,  as  will  appear  from  the 
annexed  carefully  prepared  summmary,  which  is  continued  from  the  dose  of  o«r 
last  monthly  report : — 

IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN   DRY    GOODS   AT  THB  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK  FOR  APRIX. 
KNTERKD  FOR   CONSUMPTIOir. 

18§l.    18§4.     18SS.     18§6. 

Manufactures  of  wool $1,421,906  $1,696,666  $822,291  $2,185,941 

Manufactures  of  cotton 921,810  1,098,746  429,658  1,414.811 

Manufactures  of  silk 2,104,616  2,204,071  1.818,191  2,885.461 

Manufactures  of  flax 609,780  666,177  878,496  899,191 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 622,668  467.840  270,846  687,59« 

Total $6,580,174    $6,138,000    $8,218,976   $7,428,021 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREB0D8B. 

18H.       \m.        mi.       \m. 

Manufactures  of  wool $96,484  $167,968  $146,822  $118,408 

Manufactures  of  cotton 100.071  167,010  228,186  128.8S4 

Manufactures  of  silk 100,671  148,412  197,968  204,068 

Manufactures  of  flax 16.228  68,788  106,144  106.684 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 49,024  82,948  76,298  86.669 

Total $862,478        $566,066        $763,408        $689,1 68 

Add  entered  for  consumption 6.680,174      6,188,000      8,218,976       7.428,021 

Total  thrown  on  the  market .    $6,942,652    $6,698,866    $8,972,888    $8,012,176 

ENTERED  FOR  WAREHOUSING. 

18SI.  18^4.  18».  18jC. 

Manufactures  of  wool $218,942  $894,481  $57,868  $160,258 

Bianufactures  of  cotton 120,166  286,881  69.960  95.^8 

Manufactures  of  silk 144,318  865.506  108.618  822.994 

Manufactures  of  flax 66,820  86,697  9G,505  72.960 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 60.929  86,96 1  28,265)  82.468 

Total $696,670     $1,116,816       $840,205        $724,068 

Add  entered  for  consumption 6.680,174      6,188,000      8,218,976       7,428,028 

Total  entered  at  the  port $6,176,844    $7,249,816    $8,659,180    $8,147,081 

nje  total  receipts  of  dry  goods  at  New  York  since  January  Ist  are  $16,997,046 
greater  than  for  the  same  time  last  year,  $2,576,504  greater  than  for  tlie  nam 
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time  in  1854,  and  93,332,265  greater  than  for  the  same  time  in  1853.    This  in- 
crease is  very  evenly  divided  among  all  classes  of  fabrics : — 

IMPORTS   OF  FO&SIGN  DRY   GOODS   AT  THB   PORT  OF  MEW  YORK   FOR   FOUR  MONTHS  FROM 

JANUARY    IST. 

RNTRRKD  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

ISil.  18S4.  18^i.  \m. 

Manufactures  of  wool $7,468,666  $6,602,680  $8,869,513  $8,889,036 

Manufactures  of  cotton 6,888,462  7,209.482  8.036.688  7,168,861 

ManufHCtures  of  silk 11,894,953  11,123.062  6,716,594  11,919,807 

Manufactures  of  flax 3,441,942  8,076,409  1,763,077  8,626,627 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 2,298.223  2,409,663  1,762,746  2,9?8,367 

Total $81,442,266  $30,421,126  $16,129,618  $33,931,677 

WITHDRAWN   FROM   WARBH0U8K. 

i8».        mi.       \m.       18S6. 

Manufactures  of  wool $416  224  $1,001,620  $958,640  $676,785 

Manufactures  of  cotton 625,591  1,416,409  1,534,556  1,389,511 

Manufactures  of  silk 692.479  1,208.4S6  1,357,866  1,027,208 

Manufactures  of  flax 107,840  472,721  665.992  669,066 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 192,161  178,166  448,789  208,187 

Total  withdrawn $1,833,295     $4,277,400    $4,966,192     $3,965,702 

Add  entered  fur  consumption  .. .     81,442,266     30,421,126     16,127,618     33,931,677 

Total  thrown  upon  the  market.  $33,276,561  $84,698,626  $21,092,810  $87,897,879 

XNTRRKD  FOR   WAREHOUSING. 

18S3.    I8§4.     18$S.    18S6. 

Manufactures  of  wool $588,284  $1,060,818  $682,347  $588,677 

Manufactures  of  cotton 641,287  1,184,896  880,710  821,028 

Manufactures  of  silk 719,084  1,207,785  1,245,100  972,245 

Manufactures  of  flax 111,564  865,866  568,037  370,616 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 178,200  106,960  412,083  228,802 

ToUl $2,188,409     $3,915,310     $8,788,277     $2,981,268 

Add  entered  for  consumption 81,442,266     80,421,126     16,127.618     33,931,677 

Total  entered  at  the  port  ...  $33,580,675  $34,386,486  $19,915,895  $86,912,940 
The  exports  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports  during  the  month  of  April  have 
been  less  in  specie,  but  larger  in  domestic  produce,  than  for  the  same  month  in 
either  of  the  two  preceding  years.  The  total  (exclusive  of  specie)  is  ^787,006 
larger  than  for  April,  1856,  8555,805  larger  than  for  the  same  month  in  1854, 
but  $310,249  less  than  for  the  same  time  in  1853.  We  annex  a  comparative 
statement : — 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  APRIL. 

18§l.  18§4.  i8SS.  18^6. 

Domestic  produce $5,178,471  $4,678,693  $4,849,944  $5,229,486 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 208,708  125,717  100.092  68,268 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable)....  422.796  239,511  262.684  202.027 

Specie 767,066  8,474,525  8,313,447  2,217,036 

TotalexporU $6,677,080     $8,418,446     $8,026,167     $7,716,761 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 6,809,975       4.943,921       4,712,720       6.499,726 

The  exports  (exclusive  of  specie)  since  January  Ist  are  $3,805,146  in  excess  of 
the  total  for  the  first  foor  months  of  last  year,  $2,536,327  greater  than  for  the 
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same  period  of  1854,  and  87,617,784  greater  than  for  the  same  time  in  1851 
The  exports  of  specie,  however,  show  a  decrease  in  the  comparison  with  eith»  of 
the  prcvious  two  years  : — 

■XPORTS  FEOM   NEW  YORK  TO  POBEIGN  P0BT8  POE  FOUR  MONTHS,  FROM  JAKVART  IST. 

1851.  18M.  18K.  ISA 

Domestic  produce ^ $16,199,107  $20,846,680  $17,^08.828  $23,940.2S4 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 844,211  461.866  2,311,621  SW,eM 

Foreign  merchandise  (dntiable)...  1,169,807  1,486.686  1,894,814  1,026,490 

Specie 8,228,288  7,866,068  7,892.260  6,110,608 

ToUl  exports $20,980,868  $80,160,140  $29,407,618  $81,481,017 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 17,702,626     22,784,082     21,615,263     26,320,401 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  we  have  also  compiled  a  comparative  table,  sbowing 
the  exports  from  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  exports  of  sprH^ie 
show  a  large  decrease ;  but  the  total  (exclusive  of  specie)  is  Si .'{,828.1 28  grvater 
than  for  the  corresponding  ten  months  of  the  previous  year,  and  ^•'5 ,4 7 6.1 61  greater 
than  for  the  same  period  of  1853-4.  AVc  annex  a  summary  of  the  exports  of 
produce  and  merchandise,  but  have  added  the  total  shipments  of  specie  for  tiie 
ten  months  in  a  line  at  the  foot  of  the  table  : — 

■XP0RT8  (eXCLUSIVK  OF  SPECIE)  FROM  NEW   YORK  TO  FOREIGN  FORTS  FOR  TEN    MOSTBS, 

OOMMENCING  JULY  1. 

18SM.  1854-5.  183M. 

Six  months $88,976,896  $29,892,747  $89,915.7«9 

January 6.844.796  6.896,617  6.611.280 

February 6.958,097  4,566,091  6,606.SW 

March 6.087,269  6,841,935  8.703.244 

April 4,943,921  4,712,720  6,499,72$ 

Total  for  ten  months $61,769,977      $61,408,010      $66,236,188 

Exports  of  specie 25,464,482         28,876,789         16,661,558 

The  importance  of  these  statistics  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  The  effect  of 
the  large  importations  has  already  been  partially  felt  in  the  depreciation  of  prices. 
This  has  been  most  noticeable  in  dry  goods,  but  it  must  extend  to  all  those  arti- 
cles, the  receipts  of  which  have  largely  increased. 

ITie  revenue  of  the  country  is,  of  course,  very  large,  and  much  in  excess  of  any 
actual  necessity  in  an  economical  administration  of  public  affairs.  We  annex  a 
statement  of  the  receipts  at  this  port,  beginning  with  the  commencement  of  the 
fiscal  year  on  the  1st  of  July  : — 

CASH   DUTIES   RECEIVED  AT  NEW  YORK. 

\M.  18S§.  ISiS. 

Six  months  ending  January  1st.  $21,920,896  S3  $18,858,927  82  $20,087,862  28 

Januarv 4,879,286  82  2,660,088  82  8,688  654  S5 

Februa'ry 2.867,294  50  2,665,164  94  3,676.999  14 

March 8,627,119  49  2,363.084  95  4.882.107  47 

April 8,168,490  21  1,994,710  10  8,913,885  89 

Total  10  months $86,968,085  85    $27,941,925  68     $85,644,009  18 

The  receipts  for  the  ten  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  fall  a  fraction  below 
the  total  for  the  same  time  in  1853-4,  although  the  imports  have  increased,  the 
excess  being  in  free  goods ;  but  the  difference  is  slight,  whfle  the  aggregate  is 
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brgely  in  excess  of  the  receipts  for  the  same  period  of  last  year.  The  present  is 
a  most  favorable  time  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  we  trust  that  Congress  will 
BOW  take  hold  of  the  matter  in  earnest.  Sach  a  bill,  we  understand,  is  now  be- 
fore the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  but  the  public  are  becoming  impatient 
to  have  it  reported. 

The  following  will  show  the  receipts  for  cash  duties  at  Philadelphia  and  Boston 
since  the  opening  of  the  year : — 

EEOKIPTS  FOB   DDTHS  AT    PDtLADBLPHXA. 

im.  18i5.  1856. 

Jaoaary I6S9.292  76  1887.487  40  $214,840  60 

February 526,008  26  220,856  80  64,ttl4  60 

March 816,888  70  840,916  80  678,Oo2  20 

April 879,472  00  228,988  00  885,286  80 

Total 11,760,156  71    11,127,694  00   11,887,998  70 

RXCUPTS  rOR   DfTTIKS  AT  BOSTOIT. 

18§4.  18tS.  18i6 

First  quarter. $2,848,604  00   $1,998,688  47   $2,088,87117 

April    680,908  00        624,818  40        848.878  19 


ToUUmontha $8,024,412  00   $2,628,456  87    $2,927,244  86 

Many  persons  supposed  that  the  close  of  the  war  would  put  an  end  to  the  de- 
mand from  Europe  for  our  produce ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  chief  supply  until 
sSUsr  the  next  harvest  must  come  from  the  United  States.  In  this  respect,  the 
channels  of  commerce  opened  by  the  war  will  never  dry  up.  The  theater  of  con- 
flict has  been  so  thoroughly  awakened  to  European  trade,  that  it  will  not  soon 
slumber  again ;  and  manyt persons  have  tasted  of  our  beef,  and  pork,  and  bacon, 
who  have  heretofore  been  too  much  prejudiced  against  us  to  use  them,  but  who 
will  now  continue  their  orders  from  this  side.  The  shipments  of  flour,  wheat,  and 
rye,  have  very  largely  increased,  while  the  exports  of  bacon  have  been  enormou& 
We  annex  a  comparative  summary  of  the  shipments  from  New  York  of  some  of 
the  leading  articles  of  domestic  produce  since  the  opening  of  the  year : — 

SZPOBT8   or    CKETAIN    ARTICLES  OF    DOMB8TIO    FRODCTOB    rROM    NRW    YORK    TO    rORRlGV 
PORTS   raOM  4AMUART    IST  TO    MAT    20tH  : — 

im.     im. 

N^aval stores.... bbls.  272,476  157.886 

Oils—whale. . .  .galls.  56,947  1 8.501 

sperm    212,588  98.508 

lard 26.642  29,588 

linseed 5,889  2,982 


Ashes- 


Beeswax. 


-pots . . 
pearls  , 


.bbls 


..lbs. 


£readatuf9— 

Wheat  flour .  .bbls. 

Rye  flour 

Com  meal.. 

Wheat bush. 

Bye 

Oato 

OorD 1, 

Candles — mold..boxes 

sperm 

Ooal tons 

Cotton ..bales 

Hay 

Hops 


18SS. 

18$6. 

8,521 

8,878 

887 

588 

78,157 

61,986 

177,718 

510,078 

11,670 

9,4  f  5 

28.682 

27,405 

29.808 

674.449 

5,189 

750.583 

12,111 

5,600 

.84  l,h09  1,684.887 

28,874 

20.8U8 

6,088 

1,491 

2.749 

1,867 

109,591 

99,074 

2,689 

1,648 

4,610 

1,832 

Provisions — 

Pork bbls.       91,919      87.240 

BeeC 40,408      44.589 

Cut  meats, lbs. .  .12,686,860  2 1,804. 82^4 

Butter 261.448     2H8.5H0 

Cheese 976,026  1,698,917 

Lard ,588.767  6.6iM,759 

Rice trcs        7.264       14,180 

Tallow lbs.  1,084,500  1,084,587 

Tubacco,  crude . .  pkgs  1 6,856  1 7 ,900 
Do.,mannfactured.lbe.  1,860,764  2,245.^90 
Whalebone 471,286     567,758 
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There  arc  some  carioas  discussions  going  on  in  r^;ard  to  the  science  of  bank- 
ing, one  class  of  writers  looking  upon  banks  of  issue  as  a  public  nuisance,  and 
another  regarding  them  as  not  only  essential  to  commercial  prosperity,  but  as  al- 
most the  only  aids  to  success  which  a  trading  community  reqaire.     Meanwhile, 
the  public  are  greatly  enlarging  their  business  with  private  banking  houses,  aod 
the  chartered  institutions  are  no  longer  the  oracles  whose  edicts  do  one  dares  dis- 
pute.    Notwithstanding  the  wild  theories  brought  out,  in  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
cussion alluded  to,  there  are  some  truths  which  are  gaining  ground  in  the  pablie 
mind.    There  is  no  security  for  a  bank-note  currencylJo  valuable  as  a  depceit  of 
coin  awaiting  its  redemption  at  its  par  value.    The  public  will  never  be  satisfied 
to  return  to  a  literal  hard-money  currency.    It  is  too  unwieldy,  troublesome,  and 
expensive.    The  transactions  of  daily  life,  the  liquidation  of  balances,  are  every 
day  settled  with  a  decreasing  use  of  a  metallic  currency.     Keprcseotatives  of 
value,  in  the  shape  of  bank  notes,  and  still  more,  the  transfer  of  credits  from  ooe 
to  another,  by  checks  and  drafts,  are  growing  in  favor,  and  no  one,  save  a  few 
miserly  men  of  one  idea,  who  love  the  clink  of  gold,  think  of  handling  or  hoard- 
ing the  precious  metals  when  their  use  can  be  avoided.      There  would  be  positive 
gain  to  the  community  if  the  entire  use  of  a  metallic  currency  for  large  payments 
could  be  avoided.    Apart  from  the  actual  loss  to  the  metal  by  abrasion,  ship- 
wreck, &c.,  the  handling  of  the  coin  for  large  payments  is  expensive.      If  A  owes 
9100,060  to  B,  and  must  pay  him  in  gold,  the  transfer  of  the  coin,  its  counting 
and  examination,  provided  the  parties  live  near  each  other,  would  be  a  day's  work 
for  several  persons.    When  B  pays  his  debt  to  C,  the  same  process  must  be  re- 
peated, and  so  on  through  all  the  alphabet    Now,  let  the  $100,000  in  coin  be 
deposited  in  a  safe  place,  and  a  certificate  of  its  possession  given  to  A,  who 
passes  it  to  B,  and  soon  to  Z,  the  saving  would  be,  perhaps,  equal  to  more  than  a 
hundred  days'  work,  while  Z  could  receive  the  gold  upon  his  certificate  of  posses- 
sion, when  he  needed  it,  without  the  loss  to  the  coin  of  so  much  handling.    There 
will  be,  therefore,  a  growing  dislike,  in  any  labor-saving  community,  of  a  metallic 
currency  for  use  in  large  transactions,  and  credits  or  bank  notes  will  be  used  in  its 
stead.    The  great  difficulty  is  in  governing  the  issue  of  bank  notes  or  other  r«^ 
presentatives  of  value,  so  that  the  holder  can  always  obtain  the  coin  tbey  repre- 
sent, at  its  par  value.     Various  plans  have  been  adopted  to  secore  this.     In  the 
Eastern  States,  chartered  banks  have  done  very  well  without  any  other  security 
for  the  redemption  of  their  issues  than  their  paid-in  capital  stock.      In  New 
York,  and  several  other  States,  banks  have  b^n  required  to  deposit  with  the 
Controller,  or  some  special  public  officer,  mortgages  or  public  stocks  sufficient  to 
cover  their  proposed  issues.     Mortgages  have  thus  far  been  found  insufficieDt  se- 
curity, there  being  no  instance  on  record  where,  at  a  public  sale  for  account  of  a 
defaulting  bank,  they  have  brought  their  nominal  value.      Public  stocks  have 
done  better,  but  if  they  were  largely  sold  at  a  time  of  severe  pressure  in  the 
money  market,  when  they  were  most  likely  to  be  required  for  security,  they  would 
hardly  stand  the  test.    We  shall  come  at  last  to  hard  money  as  security.    Every 
bank  of  issue  will  be  required  to  deposit,  perhaps  in  the  government  treasury,  a 
dollar  in  coin  for  every  paper  dollar  it  issues,  and  bank  notes,  instead  of  being  a 
source  of  profit  to  reckless  speculators,  who  abuse  the  public  confidence,  will  be, 
what  they  should  only  be,  a  public  convenience. 
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OPERATIOffS  OF  THE  MI5T  OF  THE  UIITED  STATES  FOR  1865. 

The  aDDual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  on  the  28th  of  March,  1856,  has  been  printed  by  order  of  the 
House.  It  contains,  in  addttion  to  the  several  tabular  statements  exhibiting  the 
full  details  of  the  operations  of  the  Hint  and  its  branches  (including  the  Assay 
Office)  for  1855,  several  statistical  tables  relating  to  the  deposits  and  coinage  of 
previous  years,  and  showing  the  States  and  Territories  from  whence  the  precious 
metals  have  been  received.  As  the  statement  of  the  medal  dies  annexed  to  the 
report  of  the  Director  in  1854  did  not  embrace  all  that  are  at  the  Mint,  and  was 
not,  in  several  particulars,  correct,  he  caused  a  more  elaborate  list  to  be  prepared, 
which  is  given  in  the  present  report.  This  descriptive  list  of  the  dies  of  medals, 
commemorative  of  national  events,  preserved  at  the  Mint,  is  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order.    We  give,  in  a  slightly  condensed  form,  an  abstract  of  the  report : 

The  deposits  received  and  coinage  executed  at  the  principal  mint  during  the 
nast  year  were  as  follows : — Gold  deposits,  $10,534,103  84 ;  gold  coins  struck, 
910,594,454 ;  fine  gold  bars,  $16,298  14 ;  silver  deposits,  including  silver  separ- 
ated from  the  California  gold,  and  silver  purchased  pursuant  to  the  act  of  March 
3, 1853,  $2,680,556  75  ;  silver  coinage,  $1,419,170 ;  copper  coinage,  $16,030  79 ; 
total  deposits  of  gold  and  silver,  $13,214,660  59 ;  total  coinage,  $12,045,952  93. 
The  coinage  was  comprised  in  10,885,619  pieces. 

The  operations  of  the  mint,  except  the  receiving  of  deposits  and  melting,  as- 
saying, and  paying  the  same,  were  suspended  on  the  19th  of  July,  1865,  at  which 
time  the  repairs  authorized  by  an  appropriation  made  bv  the  last  Congress  to  the 
mint  building  were  commenced.  Trie  construction  of  these  repairs  was  intrusted 
to  officers  designated  by  the  Treasurv  Department,  and  they  are  being  completed 
in  the  most  thorough  and  substantial  manner,  so  as  to  render  the  mint  edifice,  in 
all  its  departments,  entirely  fire-proof. 

The  deposits  received  at  the  branch  mint  at  New  Orleans  amounted  to 
$2352,510  69 ;  of  which  the  sum  of  $431,156  83  was  in  gold,  and  $2,420,953  86 
in  silver.  The  coinage  was  $450,500  in  gold,  and  $1,918,000  in  silver;  total 
coinage,  $2,368,500 ;  the  number  of  pieces  struck  was  5,656,100. 

The  branch  mint  at  San  Francisco  received  of  gold  deposits  the  sum  of 
$20,876,310  08 ;  of  silver,  the  sum  of  $259,787  47,  The  coinage  operations 
were  as  follows :— Gold  coin,  $17,598,300 ;  fine  gold  bars,  $88,782  50 ;  unparted 
or  unrefined  gold  bars,  $3,270,594  93;  silver  coinage,  $164,075^  total  coinage 
operations,  $21,121,752  43 ;  comprised  in  1,471,272  pieces. 

The  deposits  teceived  at  the  branch  mint  at  Dahlonqza  were,  in  gold, 
$116,662  07  ;  the  coinage  (gold)  $116,778  50 ;  the  number  of  pieces  struck  was 
25,366. 

At  the  branch  mint  at  Charlotte  the  sum  of  $216,988  86  was  dq)06ited  for 
coinage ;  the  coinage,  comprised  in  53,268  pieces,  amounted  to  $217,9&  50.  The 
operations  of  this  branch,  as  well  as  that  established  at  Dahlonega,  are  confined 
to  gold. 

The  assay  office  at  New  York  received  during  the  year  the  sum  of  $26,687,701  24 
in  gokl  bullion,  and  the  further  sum  of  $350,160  08  in  silver ;  of  Uiis  amount  the 
gum  of  $195,241  44  was  parted  from  gold,  and  $2,061  87  was  derived  from  the 
Lake  Superior  mines.  The  number  of  fine  gold  bars  stamped  at  this  office  was 
6,182,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  $20,441,813  63.  For  the  buUion  deposited  during 
the  year  payment  has  been  made  in  fine  gold  bars  to  the  amount  of  $17,246,247  74 ; 
and  in  coins  to  the  amount  of  $9,791,603  58. 
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The  entire  amounts  received  at  the  mint  and  its  branches,  indndiDg  the  aasay 
office,  during  the  year,  were  as  follows  :  — Gold,  ^8,862,922  92;  siker, 
$5,711,448  16  ;  total,  364,574,381  08.  The  coinage  operations  for  the  sime  pe- 
riod were  as  follows  :— Gold  coins,  $28,977,968  ;  fine  gold  bars,  $20,546,894  27; 
imported  bars,  $3,270,594  93 ;  silver  coins,  $3,501,245  ;  copper  coins,  $16,030  79 ; 
total  coinage,  $56,312,732  99 ;  comprised  in  16,997,807  pieces. 

The  aggregate  of  the  deposits  above  presented  embraces  a  considerable  amoant 
of  re-deposits ;  as,  for  example,  unparted  or  unrefined  bars  made  at  San  Francisco 
are  sometimes  re-depOsited  at  the  other  minting  establishments,  and  a  portioo  of 
the  fine  bars  formed  at  the  assay  office  are  transferred  to  the  mint  for  coiioge. 
Deducting  these  re-deposits,  the  actual  amount  of  the  precious  metals  brought 
into  the  mint  and  its  branches  during  ,tlie  year  was  $55,151,902  37. 

The  amount  of  gold  of  domestic  production  deposited  in  1856  was  $49,351,789 11. 
viz. :  from  the  Pacidc  side  of  the  Union,  including  a  deposit  of  $900  from  New 
Mexico,  $48,989,439  54 ;  and  from  the  Atlantic  States,  $362,349  57. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1853,  authorizing  a  reduction  in  the 
weight  of  the  silver  coinage,  there  have  been  issued  the  following  amounts,  viz. : 
in  1853,  $8,654,161 ;  in  1854,  $8,619,270;  in  1855,  $3,501,245  ;  making  a  total 
of  $20,774,676.  As  few,  if  any,  of  these  coins  have  been  exported,  and  but  & 
small  amount  used  in  the  arts,  a  large  addition  has  been  made  to  the  silver  coioige 
in  circulation.  The  issuing  of  a  few  millions  more  of  silver  coins  may  be  all  tluit 
may  be  required  in  view  of  the  exclusion  of  the  circulation  of  silver,  and  of  the 
small  denominations  of  the  gold  coinage,  in  many  of  the  States  of  the  UnioD  by 
the  use  of  bank  notes  of  a  low  denomination.  The  Director  of  the  Mint  exprwe^ 
the  opinion  that  the  benefits  of  a  sound  specie  circulation  will  not  be  fully  lealixed 
until  all  bank  notes,  at  least  below  the  aenomination  of  twenty  dollars,  shall  be 
excluded  from  circulation,  as  suggested  in  the  mint  report  of  1853,  whether  some 
provision  is  not  practicable,  either  by  taxation  or  other  efficient  means,  to  remedj 
the  evil  in  question. 

The  entire  coinage  operations  at  all  the  mints  and  the  assay  offioes  since  their 
organization  have  been  as  follows : — 

Mint  of  the  United  Statet,  Philadelphia,  1798 $3*77,983,808  87 

Branch  Mnt  at  New-Orleans,  1888 67.886,865  00 

Branch  Miut  at  Dahlonega,  18S8 6,69i).266  00 

Branch  Miut  at  Charlotte,  1888 4,323.626  50 

Branch  Mint  at  San  Francisco,  1864 30.863,336  64 

Assay  Office  at  New  York,  1864 S8.329.872  SI 

ToUl $498,866,665  6J 

The  chief  part  of  this  large  amount  has  been  received  since  December,  1848, 
and  is  the  production  of  the  mines  of  California,  namely,  $313,234,502  77.  Ia 
a  former  report  of  the  Director  some  reasons  were  suggested  tending  to  show  that 
the  large  amount  of  gold  from  California,  and  that  produced  from  Australia,  need 
excite  no  apprehensions  in  regard  to  any  material  disturbance  in  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals ;  yet  it  cannot  but  be  apparent  that  this  increase  renders  it  higUr 
miportant  that  States  and  nations  should  extend  the  uses  of  gold,  and  drive  oat 
of  existence  that  which  circulates  in  the  place  of  it. 

The  suggestions  contained  in  the  closing  paragraphs  of  the  report,  in  regard  to 
the  denomination  of  coin  delivered  to  depositors  of  the  precious  metals  and  the 
recommendation  to  coin  all  the  gold  that  is  likely  to  be  o&red  in  pieces  of  |5 
and  less,  are  good,  and  should  be  adopted.  We  agree  with  the  Director  in  regard 
to  any  material  disturbance  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  in  conseqoeoee  of 
the  influx  of  gold  from  California,  kc  His  views  on  this  bead  accord  with  than 
contained  in  the  leading  article  published  in  the  Merchants*  Magazine  for  May, 
1856  :— 

"  There  is  one  point  connected  with  this  eabject  and  with  the  general  \ 
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ment  of  the  national  coinage  which,  although  left  by  law  to  the  discretion  of  the 
director  of  the  mint,  and  cannot  be  mode  the  subject  of  particular  legislation,  yet 
is  of  so  much  importance  to  the  community  generally  that  this  occasion  seems  ap- 
propriate to  ^ive  it  a  fair  and  general  understandmg.  The  thirtieth  section  of 
the  general  mint  law — act  of  January  18, 1837 — provides  that '  in  the  denomina- 
tions of  coin  delivered,  the  treasurer  shall  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  deposi- 
tor, unless  when  impracticable  or  inconvenient  to  do  so ;  in  which  case  the  de- 
nomination of  coin  shall  be  designated  by  the  director/  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
depositors  are  alwavs  paid  before  their  bullion  is  operated  upon,  out  of  a  stock  of 
com  previously  made  ready,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  preparation  of  such  a  supply 
of  com  the  director  is  to  use  his  discretion  in  regard  to  the  denomination  before 
conferring  with  depositors ;  and  they  may  or  may  not  be  exactly  suited  in  the 
payment  Undoubtedly,  in  the  issue  of  coias,  every  proper  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  probable  demand,  and  especially  in  the  silver  coinage,  which,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  is  wanted  for  immediate  use,  and  not  for  storage  in  vaults.  Hereto- 
fore, the  general  practice  has  been  to  pay  depositors  in  the  coin  they  have  desired, 
and  it  is  not  intended  by  these  observations  to  give  notice  that  this  usage  will  be 
entirely  abandoned.  But  the  chief  design  of  a  national  mint  is  to  subserve  the 
interests  of  the  people  at  large  preferably  to  a  few  large  owners  of  bullion  or 
coin.  The  interests  of  the  public  and  of  depositors  are  not  always  concurrent  in 
the  matter  under  discussion.  Depositors  of  large  amounts  call  for  coin  in  a  form 
which  gives  the  least  trouble  to  count ;  and  banking  institutions,  in  addition  to 
that,  may  prefer  it  in  a  form  not  likely  to  be  drawn  out  Many  who  present  their 
checks  at  these  institutions  would  doubtless  ask  for  specie,  but  are  deterred  from 
doing  so  by  the  expectation  of  securing  double  eagles  instead  of  half  or  quarter 
eagles.  In  a  word,  the  plain  eflfect  of  issuinff  gold  c  oin  of  a  large  size  is  to  keep 
down  the  circulation  of  specie  and  increase  the  use  of  paper  money.  This  remark, 
of  course,  does  not  apply  to  such  localities  where  paper  money  is  prohibited,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  State  of  California,  because,  in  such  cases,  the  different  cur- 
rencies cannot  come  in  conflict 

"  Before  the  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  issuing  of  gold  in  stamped  bars, 
there  was,  it  is  true,  a  necessity  for  the  issue  of  large  coins,  as  well  to  meet  the 
demands  for  shipment  to  Europe  as,  in  some  measure,  to  relieve  the  pressure  upon 
the  mint  There  was  no  kind  of  propriety  in  going  through  the  manipulations 
and  bearing  the  expense  of  making  small  gold  coins  to  be  directly  melted  down  in 
foreign  mints  or  refineries.  But  since  the  important  change  in  our  mint  laws,  be- 
fore referred  to,  a  distinction  has  been  made  to  meet  the  demands  of  trade,  b^ 
which  gold  intended  for  exportation  is  cast  into  fine  bars,  whilst  that  which  is 
Deeded  for  home  currency  is  converted  into  coin.  If  we  look  to  the  example  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  civilized  nations  of  the  globe  we  shall  find  that  their 
largest  gold  coin,  to  speak  in  a  general  way,  does  not  exceed  our  half-eagle  in 
value.  Such  is  the  case  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  the  Netherlands,  and 
other  countries.  There  are  pieces  of  ten  thalers — about  eight  dollars  of  our  mo- 
ney—coined in  Germany,  but  apparently  for  international  use.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  American  doubloon,  of  which  the  amount  coined  is  small.  It 
would  no  longer  be  an  embarrassment  to  the  principal  mint,  nor  to  the  branches, 
except  perhaps  the  branch  at  San  Francisco,  (and  to  that  institution  these  views 
are  not  intended  particularly  to  apply,)  to  coin  all  the  gold  that  is  likely  to  be 
offered  in  pieces  of  five  dollars  and  teas.  It  is  true  that  nearly  ixa  much  labor  is 
expended  in  the  manu&cture  of  a  gold  dollar  or  a  quarter -eagle  as  of  an  eagle  or 
double-eagle ;  and  in  thus  ofiering  to  make  the  smaller  denominations  a  large  in- 
crease of  work  is  assumed  ;  but  this  consideration  is  met  by  another — that  the 
division  of  labor,  and  the  present  efficiency  of  the  mint  establishments,  especially 
when  the  repairs  at  the  principal  mint  are  fully  completed,  will  enable  us  to  meet 
such  increase  without  additionai  expenditures.  The  manufacture  of  fine  bars  at 
the  assay  office  in  New  York,  and  the  coinage  of  the  branch  mint  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, have  so  divided  the  work  npon  gold  bullion  as  to  remove  all  apprehension 
of  diificalty  or  delay.  In  the  coinage  of  half-eagles  particularly  we  shall  be  ma- 
terially aided  by  a  very  remarkable  machine  lately  invented  fur  the  final  adjust- 
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ment  of  the  weight  of  the  individaal  planchets.  This  instnmieDt  was  1Dapnfl^ 
tared  at  Paris,  and  has  been  introduced  into  the  mint  there,  and  one  of  nmilar 
powers  is  also  employed  in  the  mint  of  England.  The  one  imported  for  the  Uni- 
ted States  Mint  is  adapted  to  the  half-eagle  only.  It  is  jnstly  regarded  as  a  tri- 
umph of  mechanism.  It  is  not  by  any  means  assumol  that  the  coinage  of  tk 
eagle  and  the  double-eagle  should  be  discontinued.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  be 
indispensable  at  San  Francisco ;  they  may,  in  some  emergencies,  be  required  at 
Philadelphia  and  at  New  Orleans ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  adapted  to  the  principd 
mint  and  to  the  branches  in  the  Atlantic  States,  it  is  believed  that  the  time  bas 
come  to  return  to  the  smaller  denominations  of  gold  coin,  issuing  almost  the  whote 
in  pieces  not  larger  than  the  half-eagle ;  and  mis,  upon  the  ground  already  ad- 
verted to— particularly  applicable  to  a  country  so  greatly  favored  with  the  origioal 
production  of  the  precious  metal — that  the  people  at  large  are  entitled  to  a  greater 
portion  of  real,  imperishable  money,  and  tlmt  a  cardinal  point,  at  which  this  re- 
form is  to  be  begun  or  aided,  is  the  place  where  the  gold  is  put  into  shape  sod 
size  for  circulation.'' 

BA5K8  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr.  Baymond,  of  Middlesex,  from  the  Committee  on  Banks  and  Banking,  m 
reporting  "  leave  to  withdraw  "  on  the  several  petitions  for  bank  charters,  and 
for  additions  to  the  capital  stock  of  existing  banks,  furnished  some  interesting 
hic\&  in  regard  to  the  banking  system  of  Massachusetts.  The  amount  of  banking 
capital  in  the  State  is  now  $59,060,000.  An  increase  of  $7,400,000  was  granted 
in  1853  ;  $7,000,000  in  1854 ;  and  $850,000  in  1855— making  a  total  for  three 
years  of  over  $15,000,000,  or  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  present  banking  capi- 
tal of  the  State.  While  the  increase  of  bank  capital  has  exceeded  30  per  cent 
for  the  last  three  years,  the  increase  in  population  has  been  but  14  per  cent  for 
five  years. 

The  whole  number  of  banks  in  the  United  States  is  1,371,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $347,558,246.  Massachusetts  has  170  banks,  with  a  capital  of 
$59,070,000,  and  is  only  exceeded  by  New  York,  which  has  292  banks,  with 
$90,306,741  capital.  The  amount  of  new  capital  now  asked  for  is  $7,125,000, 
viz.,  $3,800,000  by  Boston  banks,  and  $3,325,000  by  country  banks.  Of  this 
amount,  $500,000  is  asked  for  by  five  new  country  banks.  The  Cknnmittee  ara 
of  opinion  that  no  new  bank  capital  should  be  granted  at  the  present  session. 


A5CI£JIT  BAflllffO. 


The  Jews  and  Lombards  invented  the  bill  of  exchange,  towards  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century,  to  guard  against  robbers,  and  Kings  promissory  notes  were  sanc- 
tioned by  the  judiciary  next,  and  bills  of  exchange  received  full  saoctioo  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne.  The  first  public  scrip  of  Florence  being  the  first  of  En- 
rope,  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Bank  of  Amsterdun  was  merdj 
a  bank  of  metallic  deposit  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeoith  century.  Hie 
Bank  of  Hamburgh,  established  soon  after,  operated  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
modem  system  of  banking  was  adopted  by  the  Bank  of  England,  so  extended  and 
systemiz^  as  to  secure  the  confidenoe  and  support  of  merchants,  other  operatives, 
and  statesmen,  took  place  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  having 
taken  near  five  hundred  years  to  complete  and  reduce  to  practice  these  oombiDed 
dements  of  the  modem  woiwf  operandi  of  banking,  extending  in  its  Tanuficatioai 
with  the  march  of  civilization. 
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TAXABU2  PftOPBRTT,  EEIL  AID  PBRSOIiL,  15  RHODE  I8U1ID. 

The  following  sUtcmeDt  of  the  lunoant  of  property  in  each  town  and  coonty 
in  Rhode  Island  liable  to  taxation,  estimating  farming  lands  at  two-thirds  of  their 
ca^h  value,  is  derived  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Wheaton.  from  the  Joint  Committee 

appointed  in  Jane,  1855,  to  make  an  estimate  of  all  the  property  situated  in  the 
State:— 

raeviniMCK  oodmtt. 

BemlaiUto,      llMlatUte,  Pwtooal  Total  taxable 

iwo-thlrdf  ralue.    full  ralue.  property.  property. 

Proyidenoe $822,800     $86,616,800  $19,404,400  $66,248,600 

Ormostoo 826.060          1.689,800  411.000  2.926,860 

Johoatcio 628,716             188.600  290.400  1,102.716 

N.  Providcoee 680.700         8,668,600  1.860.800  6,694,600 

Cumberland 667.000         1.486,860  1,666,860  8,609,700 

Smilhfield 1,669.846          1,788.660  1,792.160  6.166.646 

BurrillviUe 428,869            886,206  486.890  1,260,964 

Glucester 466.061             169.260  280.000  864,811 

Scitaate 698.200             886,100  408,800  1,882.600 

Fotter 849,620                6,880  64,670  419,620 

VBWPOar  OODMTT. 

Kewport -....         868,200         6,160,700  8,819,900  8,888.800 

Middlfttown 664,690          241,182  796,822 

PorUmouth 920,791          880,186  1.250,976 

Ti'^«rtoo 712.800            726.400  778,860  2,217,660 

Little  Compton 429,895              69.860  820,200  808,945 

JameetowQ 166,824              22,176  56,100  285,099 

KewShoreham 129,686              18,495  84,175  182.866 

WASBIMOTON  OODNTT. 

8.  KingttoQ 820,878            808.500  816,800  1,989.178 

K.Kiogstoo 468,220             882,495  668,600  1,864,815 

ChArle«CowQ 162,477               66.400  46,676  265,462 

Richmond 202,606             182,160  218.460  698.206 

Exeter 824.145              27.100  98.800  446.045 

Hopkioton 276,800            190,900  78,400  646,100 

Weaterly 242,800            670,000  48 1,400  1 ,244,200 

KKNT  OOUNTT.  » 

Warwick 690.800          1,881,100  1,240,000  8,811.900 

£.  Greenwich 284.225            442.876  161.175  888.275 

W.  Greenwich 284,705               28,000  99,660  862,865 

Coventry 408,600            887,500  866,100  1,666,100 

BRISTOL  oouimr. 

Barringtoo 284.949              60.894  118,800  459.648 

Warren 118,260             816,960  1,258,460  2,192,460 

Briatol 607,900          1,169,000  1,410,700  8,087,600 

$911,099       $2,045,644  $2,781,960  $5,789,698 

ESOAPrrULATION    BY  OOURTIU. 

Providence 6.426,262       46,169,685  26,988,960  78,634.807 

Newport 8.272.886          6.977,120  6,080,042  14,829.548 

Waabingtoo . . .   2,487.426          1,672,645  2.242,625  6.402,496 

Kent 1,568.280          2,789.475  1,866,925  6.168,680 

Bristol 911,099         2,046,644  2,781,960  6,789,698 


14,660,408       58,604,869       87,909,402    111,175,174 
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THE  FREE  BANKING  UW  OF  TENBTESSEE  AMEJVDED. 

Wesley  Wheless,  Esq.,  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Nashville,  (Tennessee.)  has 
furnished  us  with  a  correct  copy  of  an  act  to  amend  an  act  previously  pa^ed,  en- 
titled '*  An  act  to  authorize  the  business  of  banking  "  in  Tennessee. 

The  amendments,  we  are  informed,  were  drawn  up  by  a  gentleman  who  has 
had  much  experience  in  free  banking,  with  an  eye  expressly  to  the  promotioo  of 
legitimate  banking,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  system  which  has  prevailed  of 
late  of  organizing  banks  for  merely  speculative  purposes,  upon  bonds  which  were 
either  borrowed  or  purchased  on  a  credit,  and  without  any  actual  capital  engaged 
in  the  business,  and  located  in  inaccessible  places,  without  the  least  regard  to  the 
wants  of  the  community  where  the  location  was  made,  or  the  slightest  intention 
of  doing  any  business  beyond  keeping  the  notes  in  circulation. 

As  the  law  now  stands  depositors  and  other  creditors  are  afforded  all  reasonable 
protection  by  requiring  an  actual  paid-in  capital  of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  before  commencing  business,  and  in  addition  it  requires  at  least  ten  bona 
fide  stockholders  to  organize  a  bank,  thereby  increasing  the  chances  of  g^ood  mao- 
agement,  and  lessening  the  probabilities  of  frauds  being  perpetrated  on  the  com- 
munity. The  section  requiring  the  bonds  to  be  kept  at  all  times  equal  to  par, 
under  a  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  charter,  will  give  to  the  note  holder  absolute  pro- 
tection. 

The  section  requiring  the  bonds  to  be  kept  at  par  is  understood  to  apply  to 
those  banks  already  doing  business  under  this  law  ;  and  as  Tennessee  bonds  are 
now  about  5  per  cent  below  par  in  New  York,  it  is  expected  that  the  Contn^ 
will  soon  call  for  an  additional  deposit  from  all  the  free  banks. 

The  impression  with  some  that  the  amendment  makes  the  Free  Banking  Law 
too  stringent,  we  think  is  erroneous ;  the  object  was  to  put  an  effectual  extin- 
guisher upon  all  "  Kiting  "  and  "  Wildcat "  banking  under  the  law,  and  confine 
all  operations  under  its  provisions  to  legitimate  banking,  thereby  giving  greater 
confidence,  and  consequently  more  security,  to  those  now  doing  business  with  a 
paid-up  capital,  as  well  as  to  those  which  may  hereafter  organize  under  the  law. 

We  give  the  several  sections  of  the  amendatory  act  of  the  last  Legislature  of 
Tennessee : — 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  AN  ACT  ENTITLED   "  AN   ACT  TO   AUTHORIZE   AND    RKGULATB  THl 
BUSINESS  OF  BANKING." 

Section  1.  That  no  bank  shall  hereafter  organize  under  the  Free  Banking  Law 
of  this  State,  passed  February  12th,  18.52,  until  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  the  lawful  currency  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  bona  fide  sub- 
scribed and  paid  in,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Governor  of  the  State  shall  appoint, 
upon  application  for  organization,  five  commissioners,  residents  of  the  county 
wnerc  the  bank  is  to  be  located,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  open  books,  receive  the 
subscriptions,  collect  the  money,  and  hand  over  the  same  to  the  Treasurer  and 
Controller  of  the  State,  under  whose  superintendence  the  bonds  shall  be  pur- 
chased. 

Sec.  2.  That  no  part  of  the  original  capital  paid  in  shall  be  withdrawn,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  neither  by  discount  to  stockholders  or  otherwise,  in  any  way 
to  evade  the  full  force  and  intention  of  this  section.  A  failure  to  comply  with 
this  provision  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  the  charter  of  any  bank  so  diminisb- 
ing  its  capital,  and  the  Controller,  upon  proof  of  the  same,  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  put  said  bank  or  banks  immediately  into  liquidation,  as  in  case  of  sus- 
pension, according  to  the  provisions  of  said  act,  passed  February  12, 1852. 
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Sec.  3.  That  should  the  bonds  of  this  State,  or  any  other  bonds  authorized  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  banking,  decline,  and  remain  below  par,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  for  thirty  days,  as  shown  by  the  sales  of  the  Stock  Board  in  that  city, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Controller,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
retain  the  interest  which  has  or  may  accrue  on  such  bonds  as  are  deposited  with 
him,  until  an  additional  amount  of  bonds  are  deposited  as  will  fully  make  grood 
the  par  value  of  said  bonds. 

Sec.  4.  That  in  the  event  of  such  depreciation,  the  Controller  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  dii^ected  to  give  notice  to  all  such  banks  as  have  deposited  such  de- 
preciated bonds,  and  upon  their  refusal  or  failure  to  make  the  required  additional 
deposit  of  bonds,  or  return  and  surrender  an  amount  of  their  circulating  notes, 
countersigned  by  the  Controller,  equal  to  the  depreciation  on  said  bonds,  within 
sixty  days  after  receiving  said  notice,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Controller, 
and  he  is  hereby  directed  to  proceed  at  once  to  take  charge  of  the  assets  of  said 
bank  or  banks,  and  wind  it  or  them  up,  as  in  case  of  suspension,  in  accordance 
with  said  act,  passed  Feb.  12, 1852. 

Sec.  5.  That  no  bank  shall  hereafter  organize  under  the  Free  Banking  Law  of 
this  State,  without  at  least  ten  bona  fide  stockholders,  who  shall  be  residents  of 
this  State  ;  and  said  bank  shall  not  at  any  time  contain  a  less  number  of  stock- 
holders than  ten,  and  a  majority  of  the  stock  must,  at  all  times,  be  owned,  bonafide^ 
by  actual  residents  of  this  State ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Cashier  or  President 
of  all  banks  doing  business  under  this  law,  to  report,  under  oath,  in  their  semi- 
annual report,  the  name,  residence,  and  amount  of  stock  owned  by  each  stock- 
holder. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  Controller  is  hereby  directed  and  empowered,  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Governor  and  Secretary  of  State,  to  sell  the  bonds  deposited 
by  any  bank  which  may  suspend  or  may  be  put  in  liquidation,  for  violating  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Free  Banking  Law,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  public 
auction,  after  giving  thirty  days'  notice,  in  at  least  two  prominent  daily  news- 
papers, and  in  the  same  number  published  in  this  State. 

Sec.  7.  That  should  any  bank  or  banks,  organized  under  the  Free  Banking  Law 
of  this  State,  be  put  into  liquidation  for  a  violation  of  any  of  its  provisions,  or 
by  the  voluntarv  act  of  the  stockholders,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Controller  to 
^ive  notice  to  the  note  holders,  in  one  newspaper  published  in  Nashville,  and  one 
in  the  countv  where  the  bank  is  located,  (if  any,)  of  such  liquidation,  at  least 
once  a  month  for  two  years ;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  all  the  circulating 
notes  have  not  been  redeemed,  he  is  authorized  to  hand  over  the  remaining  assets, 
including  bonds,  to  the  stockholders,  if  in  case  of  voluntary  liquidation,  or  distri- 
bute the  same,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  among  the  creditors,  in  case  of  involuntary 
liquidation. 

Sec.  8.  That  any  bank  organized  under  this  act,  may  increase  or  decrease  its 
circulating  notes  at  pleasure,  by  withdrawing  or  increasing  its  bonds,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Controller — provided  the  amount  of  bonds  is  never  diminished  below 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  nor  increased  above  three  times  the  amount  of  paid 
in  capital. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  violation  of  any  section  or  sections  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
a  forfeiture  of  such  bank  or  banks'  charter  ;  and  upon  proof  of  the  same,  the  Con- 
troller is  directed  to  proceed  to  put  such  bank  or  banks  into  liquidation,  as  in 
case  of  supension. 

Sec.  10.  That  should  any  bank  organize  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  the 
act  that  Uiis  is  intended  to  amend,  fail  to  redeem  its  issues,  and  have  to  be  wound 
up,  any  person  or  persons  holding  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  notes  of  said  bank, 
may  present  them  to  the  Controller,  and  receive  from  him,  in  lieu  of  said  notes 
one  thousand  dollars,  six  per  cent  coupon  bonds  at  the  New  York  market  value 
— ^provided  that  the  same  is  not  under  par. 

Sec.  11.  That  all  persons  exercising  the  privilege  of  banking  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  this  is  intended  to  amend,  shall  not  be  authorized  to  discount  or 
shave  notes,  directly  or  indirectly,  at  a  greater  discount  than  the  other  banks  are 
allowed  under  existing  laws,  and  a  violation  of  this  section  shall  forfeit  all  rights 
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of  banking  ander  this  act,  and  shall  also  be  declared  guilty  of  a  misdemeaoor, 
and,  on  conviction,  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  nor  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  imd  every  ofifence. 

Sec.  12.  That  the  Controller  is  hereby  authorized  to  have  ooostmcted  in 
his  office  a  vault,  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  notes  of  the  free  banks  and  State 
bonds  placed  in  his  hands  to  be  signed,  or  on  final  deposit  of  said  notes. 

Sec.  13.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Controller  to  keep  in  his  office  a  well 
bound  book,  in  which  he  shall  enter  the  number  and  amount  of  all  biUs  isned 
under  the  Free  Banking  Law  of  this  State,  which  may  be  filed  with  said  CootroUer 
for  final  settlement. 

Sec.  14.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  tliose  banks  which  are 
already  organized  under  the  Free  Banking  Law,  as  fully  as  to  those  which  may  here- 
after organize  under  the  same  so  £eur  as  the  same  can  be  done  without  infrintpng 
their  vested  rights. 

Sec.  15.  That  the  bonds  required  to  be  deposited  with  the  Controller  by  rirtoe 
of  this  act,  and  the  act  which  this  is  intended  to  amend,  shall  be  placed  upon  de- 
posit in  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  and  that  no  notes  shall  be  countersigned  or  issued 
to  any  person,  bank,  or  association  until  this  is  first  done. 

Sec.  16.  That  the  bonds  so  deposited  shall  be  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Con- 
troller only,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  this  act  and  the  act  which  this 
is  intended  to  amend. 

Sec.  17.  That  this  act  shall  take  efiect  from  and  after  its  passage. 


CHANGE  15  FOREIGN  COINS  AND  COINAGE  OF  CENTS  AT  U.  8.  HINT. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  United  States  Senator  from 
New  York,  for  an  amended  copy  of  the  bill  relating  to  foreign  coins,  &c.,  as  it 
passed  the  Senate ;  and  as  it  will,  beyond  all  question,  pass  the  House  and  become 
a  law,  if  it  has  not  already,  we  have  no  hcsitatation  in  placing  it  on  record  in  the 
pages  of  the  Merchants^  Magazinet  for  the  information  of  our  readers  at  home 
and  abroad : — 

AN  ACT  RELATING  TO  FOREIGN  COINS  AND  TO  THE  COINAGB  OF   CElfTS   AT  THE   1II5T 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  cf  the  Umied  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  pieces  commonly  known  as  the  quarter, 
eighth,  and  sixteenth  of  the  Spanish  pillar  dollar,  and  of  the  Mexican  dollar,  shall 
be  receivable  at  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  its  several  oflSces,  and  at 
the  several  post  offices  and  land  offices,  at  the  rates  of  valuation  following,  that 
b  to  say,  the  fourth  of  a  dollar,  or  piece  of  two  reals,  at  twenty  cents ;  the  eighth 
of  a  dollar,  or  piece  of  one  real,  at  ten  cents,  and  the  sixteenth  of  a  dollar,  or  half 
real,  at  five  cents.  The  said  pieces  shall  be  a  l^al  tender  for  the  payment  of 
debts  for  all  suras  not  exceeding  five  dollars,  at  the  values  herein  respectively  fixed 
upon  each,  for  the  space  of  two  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec  2.  That  the  said  coins  when  so  received  shall  not  again  be  paid  out  or 
put  in  circulation,  but  shall  be  re-coined  at  the  mint.  And  it  shall  oe  the  daty 
of  the  director  of  the  mint,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper,  to  secure  their 
transmission  to  the  mmt  for  re-coinage,  and  the  return  or  distribution  of  tiie  pro- 
ceeds thereof,  when  deemed  expedient,  and  to  prescribe  such  forms  of  account  as 
may  be  appropriate  and  applicable  to  the  circumstances :  Provided^  That  the 
expenses  incident  to  such  transmission  or  distribution,  and  of  re-coinage,  shall  be 
charged  against  the  account  of  silver  profit  and  loss,  and  the  net  profits,  if  any, 
shall  be  paid,  from  time  to  time,  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  That  in  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  for  coinage,  under  the  provision* 
of  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  February  twenty-one,  eighteen  hundred  and  fi Ay- 
three,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  treasurer  of  the  mmt,  with  the  approval  of  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasnry,  to  fix  and  pay  such  price  per  oaDce  standard,  for  the 
parts  of  the  dollar  aforesaid,  as  may  yield  to  the  seller  thereof  a  return  commen* 
surate  with  the  value  of  such  pieces  in  circulation,  whereby  their  withdrawal  from 
the  currency  may  be  encouraged  :  Prorided^  That  the  price  so  paid  shall  not  be 
such  as  to  cause  any  loss  to  be  sustained  by  the  mint. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  former  acts  authorizing  the  currency  of  foreign  gold  or  silver 
coins,  and  declaring  the  same  a  legal  tender  in  pavment  for  debts,  are  hereby  re- 
pealed ;  but  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  director  of  the  mint  to  cause  assays  to  be 
made,  A*om  time  to  time,  of  such  foreign  coins  as  may  be  known  to  our  commeroe, 
to  determine  their  average  weight,  fineness,  and  value,  and  to  embrace  in  his 
annual  report  a  statement  of  the  results  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  standard  weight  of  the 
cent  coined  at  the  mint  shall  be  ninety-six  grains,  or  two-tenths  of  one  ounce  troy, 
with  no  greater  deviation  than  four  grains  m  each  piece ;  that  said  cent  shall  be 
composed  of  copper,  with  an  admixture  not  exceeding  five  per  centum  in  weight, 
of  metals  which  may  render  it  more  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  coinage,  and  of 
such  shape  and  device  as  may  bo  fixed  by  the  director  of  the  mint,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  treasurer  of  the  mint,  under  the  instmction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  purchase  from  the  bullion  fund  of  the 
mint  the  materials  necessary  for  the  coinage  of  such  cent  piece,  and  transfer  the 
same  to  the  proper  operative  officers  of  the  mint  to  be  manufactured  and  returned 
in  coin.  And  the  laws  in  force  relating  to  the  mint  and  the  coinage  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  and  in  regard  to  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  copper  coins,  shall, 
so  far  as  applicable,  be  extended  to  the  coinage  herein  provid^  for  :  Proridedt 
That  the  net  profits  of  said  coinage,  ascertained  in  like  manner  as  is  prescribed  in 
the  second  section  of  this  act,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  7.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  to  pa^  out  the  said  cent  at  the  mint  in  exchange 
for  the  parts  of  the  dollar,  as  aforesaid,  at  their  nominal  value  of  twenty-five, 
twelve  and  a  half,  and  six  and  one-fourth  cents ;  and  also  in  exchange  for  the 
former  copper  coins  issued :  Provided,  koujecer.  That  in  order  to  avoid  the  delay  and 
expense  of  counting  such  pieces  when  so  o^red  for  exchange,  it  shall  be  at  the  dis* 
cretion  of  the  director  of  the  mint  to  cause  the  purchase  to  be  made  by  weight  of 
said  parts  of  the  dollar,  or  mixed  parcels  thereof,  and  of  the  old  cent  pieces,  at 
such  prices  per  ounce  as  may  be  considered  equivalent  to  the  price  by  tale  herein 
authorized. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  may,  from  time  to  time,  establish,  shall  have  power  to  authorize  and  require 
medals  to  be  struck  at  the  mint  for  the  several  States,  incorporated  companies 
and  societies  that  may  apply  for  them,  at  a  reasonable  price  for  the  labor  and  ma- 
terials, striking  two  copies,  in  bronze,  for  a  (»U)inet  of  medals  to  be  kept  in  the 
mint ;  and  out  of  the  profits  obtain  duplicate  copies,  in  bronze,  for  said  cabinet 
of  all  medals  which  have  been  struck  at  the  mint.  The  accounts  of  the  medals 
shall  be  rendered  quarterly,  and  the  profits  paid  into  the  treasury,  and  appear  in 
the  annual  reports. 

Sec.  9.  That  hereafter  the  superintendent  of  the  mint  shall  make  his  annual  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  up  to  the  30th  of  June  in  each  year,  so  that 
the  same  may  appear  in  his  annual  report  to  Congress  on  the  finances. 


BilVKING  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

In  the  Merchants^  Magazine  for  April,  1856,  (vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  416-427,)  we 
published  an  interesting  communication  from  George  Francis  Train,  Esq.,  with 
statistics  of  the  commerce  and  resources  of  Australia.  The  following  summary 
of  the  banking  statistics  in  New  South  Wales  is  derived  from  an  equally  authen- 
tic source.    It  is  made  up  to  the  30th  of  September,  1855.     The  Commercial 
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Bank  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  £200,000 ;  the  reserved  profits  are  £39,728 ;  the 
last  dividend  was  24  per  cent.  The  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  has  a  paid-op 
capital  of  £242,283  ;  the  reserved  profits  are  £14,777 ;  and  the  last  dividend  was 

8  per  cent : — 

Total  Coin  and  Total 

Uabilltles.  buUion.  ««eu> 

New  South  Wales  Bank £-2,668,868  £6»7.635  £8,219.084 

Commercial  Bank 1,027,699  266,786  1.290,258 

Bank  of  Australasia 799,021  244.488  1,060,198 

Uni<.n  of  Australia 799.407  167,686  803.607 

Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank 424,808  101,764  695,614 

London  Chartered  Bank  of  Australia 89,068  86,885  1S7.981 

English,  Scottish.  A  Australian  Chartered.             130,964  94,962  829,427 

Oriental  Bank 662.767  191,1 1 8  744,K»2 

£6,479,467     £1.778,646       £8,829,174 

These  totals,  though  less  than  those  of  the  Victoria  banks,  except  in  deposits, 
where  New  South  AVales  has  a  slight  advantage,  are  of  very  respectable  magni- 
tude. Compared  with  the  figures  for  the  end  of  1854,  there  is  a  slight  decrease 
in  each  item  except  the  total  assets. 


BANKS  OF  WISCOffSlff. 

It  appears  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Bank  Controller  of  Wisconsin  that 
the  number  of  banks  in  that  State,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1856,  was  32.  The 
Marine  Bank,  which  has  been  organized  since,  increases  the  number  to  33.  The 
capital  of  the  32  banks  is  Sl,970,000 ;  countersigned  notes  outstanding,  81 453,234, 
which  are  secured  by  States  stocks  to  the  amount  of  $1,220,000,  and  by  specie, 
$26,878 — showing  securities  in  stocks  and  specie,  $1,245,875.  The  report  of  30 
banks  give : — 

Capital 11.870,000  I  Cash  items 167,218 

Circulation 1,060,166  |  Publico  securities l,17o.4ii 

DepoeiU 2,806.841     Taxes  collected 28,970 

Specie 681,718  f 


CLERKS  AND  SAURFSS  IN  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  London  Evening  Mail,  we  observe  the  ensuing  pa^ 
agraph.  There  is  sound  philosophy  in  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Bank  of  England 
in  thus  allowing  clerks  '*  to  work  their  way  up  "  to  a  good  position,  and  a  living 
salary : — 

A  clerk  in  the  Bank  of  England  enters  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  on  a  salary  of 
$150  a  year,  with  an  additional  hundred  if  he  is  punctual  every  morning.  His 
salary  is  increased  $60  every  year,  till  his  income  reaches  $400.  It  is  then  raised 
$25  a  year,  till  it  reaches  an  annual  salarv  of  $500.  From  that  time  the  salary 
is  increased  at  the  rate  of  $40  a  year,  till  the  gentleman  has  worked  his  way  up 
to  the  comfortable  income  of  $1,300.  But  this  is  not  all.  Every  employee  of 
the  bank  is  entitled  to  a  retiring  pension  of  an  amount  proportioned  to  the  num- 
ber of  years  he  has  served.  After  forty  years*  service,  we  believe,  a  clerk  is  en- 
titled to  retire  upon  a  pension  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  salary  which  he  enjoyed 
at  the  time  of  nis  retirement  When  a  clerk  is  absent  on  leave,  be  forfeits  33 
cents  per  day — an  arrangement  which  has  the  double  advantage  of  secorinff  the 
bank  from  imposition,  and  of  giving  a  modest  man  the  courage  to  ask  for  leave 
of  absence  when  it  is  necessary.  Indeed,  the  sjrstem  genenuly  seems  to  us  the 
Only  one  by  which  faithful  service  can  be  rationally  expected. 
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PAPER  MONET  15  TURKEY. 

It  is  known  that,  amongst  the  other  changes  decreed  by  the  Saltan,  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  bank ;  and  the  prior  question  as  to  the  issue  of  one  hundred 
millions  of  piasters  in  paper  money,  is  now  being  strongly  agitated.  The  intended 
issue  is  said  to  be  yery  unpopular,  and  the  principal  merchants  of  all  nations  have 
presented  a  memorial  to  their  respective  ambassadors,  praying  them  to  use  their 
influence  with  the  Sultan  to  prevent  his  giving  his  final  sanction  to  a  step  which, 
it  is  thought,  will  seriously  impair  the  public  credit.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  the  paper  money  of  Turkey  was  worth  but  87  or  88  per  cent.  It  steadily 
decreased,  till  it  lost  thirty-six  per  cent  of  its  nominal  value  ;  but  since  the  pros- 
pects of  peace,  the  depreciation  has  been  reduc^,  till  it  is  now  only  sixteen  per 
cent. 
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TRADE  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  THE  8PANISH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

"We  copy  the  following  interesting  article,  prepared  by  Senor  de  la  Sagra,  on 
the  Commerce  of  France  with  the  Spanish  American  Republics,  from  the  Bolelin 
Official  of  San  Jose,  of  January  26, 1856  :— 

. 1854. ,     , 1858. . 

Export*  to        Imports  from        Exports  to        Imports  from 
Coantrles.  France.  Fraoee.  Frsooe.  Fntooe. 

Mexico francs  4,016,878  21,816,946  2,807,748  18,222,106 

Guatemala 1,166,741  982,781  420.202  916.957 

New  Granada 1.147,741  8,494,601  1,020,067  2.728.929 

Venezuela 6,492.216  6,792,618  4.579,828  4,971.997 

Uruguay 6,991.240  10.682,687  4.018,628  9,068,008 

Hio  de  Ja  Plata 10,890,020  28,610,068  6,756.887  18,068.424 

Equador 207,428  192.972  119,621  190,959 

Peru 7,868,268  18,769,998  6,481,294  16,217.419 

B<»livia 872,2.M          872.261 

Chili 4,257,504  21,421,197  4.280,868  19,106,171 

Hayti   10,150,125  6,831,759  8,599,861  4,257.768 

Total 61,772,148       114,989,218.    89,187,929         94,209,969 

Spanish  poMeasioDs 20,210,484        17.989,202      20,518.919         14.946,276 

Brazils 27,970,196         44,048,500       17,710,741  8,497,944 

In  this  table  the  disproportions  of  what  the  American  republics  consume  of 
French  products  to  those  exported  by  them  to  France,  are  still  greater.  In  the 
whole,  the  difference  is  at  the  rate  of  39  to  94 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  consumption  in 
France  of  Spanish  American  products  is  equivalent  only  to  two-fifths  of  what 
those  republics  consume  of  French  products ;  whilst  to  the  Spanish  possessions — 
Cuba  and  Porto  Bico — France  sends  only  to  the  amount  of  two-thirds  of  what 
she  consumes  herself  of  their  products.  If  the  Spanish  American  republics  con- 
tributed in  this  proportion  to  the  consumption  of  France,  their  yearly  exporta- 
tion to  this  country  would  increase  from  thirty-nine  to  about  filly-six  millions  of 
francs. 
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COTTON  TRADE  AND  COH 8UMPTI0I  19  EVOLilVD. 

The  London  Journal  of  Commerce^  of  March  14th,  1856,  published  an  interest- 
ing article  on  the  increasing  consumption  of  cotton.  The  writer  in  the  Joamal 
analyzing  the  figures  of  the  Manchester  trade  report,  arrives  at  the  following  valiur 
ble  digest,  which  it  is  well  to  place  on  record  for  future  reference,  famishing,  ae  it 
does,  a  useful  summary  of  the  entire  cotton  trade  and  coDsomptioo  <^  the  couDtrr  in 
1855  ;  and  an  estimate  of  the  difference  of  the  sums  accruing  to  the  trade  in  cot- 
ton manufactures,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  fuel,  machinery,  drugs  for  dyeing,  prmt- 
ing,  and  bleaching,  interest  of  capital,  and  every  kind  of  wages,  profit,  &c.,  ate 
deducting  the  actual  cost  of  the  raw  material 

Cotton  coDBumed  in  Great  Britain  ^st  year, lbs.         836,000.000 

Waste  in  apiDning  If  oz.  per  lb. 91.437,000 

Production  of  yarns, Iba.        744,663,000 

This  quantity  appears  to  have  been  disposed  of  as  follows : — 
Exported  in  yarns  and  threads,  142,715,500  lbs. ;  exported  manufactured  ^oods, 
reduced  into  weight  of  yarn,  358,578,000  lbs. ;  consumed  at  home,  and  not  otbe^ 
wise  numerated,  243,269,500  lbs.  The  cost  of  the  cotton  used,  at  tbe  average 
price  of  5|d.  per  lb.,  was,  last  year,  £19,739,000.  Taking  now  the  manufactured 
value  into  consideration,  we  find  that  the  declared  value  of  exports  last  year,  by 
the  published  statements,  was : — 

Of  thread  and  yams £7,785,900 

Of  manufactared  goods, 27,025,900 

Estimated  home  coDsumptioQ  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  declared  value 

of  the  goods,  ezportea,  plus  ooethird, 24,446,000 

£59,267.800 

Now,  if  we  deduct  from  this  the  sum  of  £19,739,000,  the  prime  cost  of  the  raw 
material,  as  before  stated,  we  have  the  sum  of  £39,518,800,  to  be  applied  for  pay- 
ments and  profits,  as  previously  noted,  which  is  proportionately  much  less  than 
the  profits  of  years. 

We  earnestly  trust  that  we  may  credit  the  reports  that  the  Commercial  Codes 
of  France,  Austria,  and  Prussia  are  to  be  modified,  if  peace  is  brought  aboat 
Russia  has  it  in  contemplation  to  reduce  considerably  the  duties  on  some  of  oar 
productions ;  and  if  this  comes  to  pass,  a  more  active  trade  with  that  country  will 
be  called  forth  than  we  have  enjoyed  for  some  years  past.  The  Levant  trade,  wc 
are  told,  has  received  a  check,  owing  to  the  probable  cessation  of  hostilities ;  but, 
looking  at  things  in  a  prospective  point  of  view,  it  cannot  fail  to  become  of  more 
importance  hereafter  to  this  and  other  manufacturing  countries. 

The  Danubian  principalties  are  now  taking  more  <^  our  productions,  and  thoflo 
great  depots  of  the  grain  trade  will  afiford  ample  and  safe  returns  if  peace  is  estab- 
lished. 

Whatever  may  betide,  however,  it  behooves  our  textile  manofiMsturen  to  be  iq> 
and  stirring  in  urging  on  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant  wherever  it  will 
thrive.  The  consumption  of  fabrics  is  progressing  fester  than  the  raw  matoiai 
comes  forward,  and  if  manufecturers  do  not  desire  a  famine  in  future  years,  they 
must  stimulate  early  productions  in  new  fields,  in  order  to  increftae  tbe  supply  and 
keep  down  the  price  of  cotton  wool. 
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A  trade  which  pays  £20,000,000  sterling  for  the  raw  material  it  uses,  ezclnsive 
of  other  accessories,  which  prodaces  goods  therefrom  to  the  value  of  £59,250,000» 
and  which  gives  extensive  employment  to  shipping,  to  labor,  and  to  machinery,  is 
one  exercisibg  an  important  influence  on  the  national  wealth  and  commerce,  and 
deserves  attentive  consideration  from  all  classes. 


EXPORT  OF  TEAS  FROM  CfllEA  TO  THE  U5ITED  STATES. 

Through  the  attention  of  King  &  Co.,  merchants,  at  Canton,  we  are  in  the 
regular  receipt  of  their  circular.  From  that  her  mail  of  13th  of  February,  1856, 
we  compile  the  subjoined  statistics  of  the  exports  of  teas  from  China  to  the 
United  States  :— 

86«ium.  Veaielfl.    Total  blsek.         Total  greeo.        Totel  export. 

1850-61 66         18.664,746         16.316,707         28,780,468 

1861-62 68         18,861,618         20,966,916         84,827.428 

1862-68 78         14.481,696         26.629,161         40.960,787 

1868-64 64         11,866,698         21,980,166         88.846,848 

1864-66 46  8,022,989         21,864,922         29,877,861 

From  l8t  July  to  12th  Jaa,  *66.  ..         10,884,176        12,498,690        22,877,896 

December   4  Surprise New  York  84,000  996,800  1,080,800 

21  Lantao New  York  66,200  694,800  660,000 

27  Oameoo<^ . . .  New  York  187,400  869,900  1,057,800 

January     16  Rapid New  York  191,686  68,690  260,226 

81  Fleet  Wing  ...New  York  200.100  489,600  689.600 

February     8  Indiaman.... New  York  400,700  240,700  641,400 

From  Ut  July,  1866,  to  12th  ¥eh^  1866.        11,468,1 11        16,748,680        27,196,691 
To  same  date  last  year 1,417,229        16,612,260        18,029,479 

The  black  teas  exported  consist  of  Congou  and  Souchong,  Caper,  Pouchong, 
Oolong,  and  Ningzong,  Flowery  Pekoe,  Orange  Pekoe,  &c. ;  and  the  green  teas, 
of  Twankay,  Hyson  Skm,  Ilyson,  Young  Hyson,  Imperial,  and  Gunpowder. 


EXPORTS  AND  IftlPORTS  OF  FICTORfA. 

We  gave  a  very  foil  statement  of  the  commercial  resources  of  this  colony  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  April,  1856,  prepared  expressly  for 
our  Journal,  by  Gborgb  Francis  Train,  who  is  now  on  his  way  home.  All  the 
world  knows  how  recklessly  shipments  from  Europe  were  poured  into  the  colony 
of  Victoria  after  the  gold  discovery,  attaining  an  enormous  total  in  1854.  Last 
year  there  was  a  great  change.  Up  to  the  13th  October,  the  exports  from  Mel- 
bourne amounted  to  £9,563,473 ;  the  imports  to  £7,645,663,  showing  a  balance 
in  favor  of  exports  of  £1,917,810.  Of  course  the  exports  are  principally  bullion  ; 
but  the  three  chief  colonies  on  the  continent  have  made  satisfactory  progress  in 
their  exports  of  other  produce.  These  exports  from  Victoria  increased  from 
£1,041,796  in  1850,  to  £2,029,660  in  1854 ;  from  New  South  Wales,  from 
£2,899,600  to  £3,276,917  ;  from  South  Australia,  from  £546,039,  to  £694,423. 
In  1820  the  Australian  colonies  exported  99,415  pounds  of  wool ;  in  1854,  no  less 
than  47,428,064  pounds.  We  may  mention,  in  this  connection,  as  an  evidence  of 
the  interest  exhibited  by  our  Australian  brethren  in  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  that  we  send  about  a  hundred  copies  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine  to  an 
agent  at  Melbourne,  who  has  regukr  subscribers  for  every  copy  thus  sent 
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NORWAY,  WEST  COAST— L0FF0DE5  CHA5IEL  U6HTS. 

The  Royal  Norwegian  Marine  Department  at  Ohristiania  has  given  notice,  that 
on  and  after  the  2uth  Jannary,  1856,  the  two  following  lights  in  the  channel  hid- 
ing into  the  Loffoden  Islands  will  be  lighted  : — 

SiAAHOLMEN  LioHT  AT  THE  Skraaven  Fishing  Station.  This  light  is  fixed 
and  of  the  natural  color.  It  is  placed  on  the  western  point  of  the  island,  at  a 
height  of  30  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  should  be  visible  from  tbe 
deck  of  a  ship  in  ordinary  weather  at  a  distance  of  7  miles.  But  it  only  lighti 
from  W.  by  S.  \  S.  round  westerly  to  N.  W.  by  X. ;  and  from  N.  by  W.  to  nortk 
The  lighthouse  is  in  lat  68°  9'  3o"  N.,  Ion.  14°  41'  3o"  east  of  Greenwich.  Vea- 
sels  steering  for  Stab-leden,  the  western  channel  into  Skraaven,  must  keep  clear 
of  Siaagrunden,  (the  southwestern  end  of  which  lies  to  the  westward  of  the  light- 
house,) by  keeping  the  light  about  E.  by  N.  \  N.,  which  will  lead  clear  of  the 
north  end  of  Stabben.  The  same  course  should  be  held  round  the  north  side  of 
Basvigsholmen,  as  far  as  its  east  point,  when  a  southeasterly  and  east  coarse  maj 
be  followed  to  the  anchorage.  The  above  channel  is  navigable  for  large  vessels. 
Another  channel,  named  Maste-Ieden,  is  only  practicable  for  boats,  and  is  hgbted 
in  the  direction  of  N.  by  W.  to  north. 

KiEOEN,  OR  KiE  Island  Light  at  Svolvjsr.  This  light  is  fixed,  and  of  the 
natural  color.  It  is  placed  on  the  southern  part  of  Kieoen,  at  a  height  of  52  feet 
above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  should  be  visible  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  io 
ordinary  weather  at  a  distance  of  7  miles,  in  the  direction  of  8.  W.  by  S..  and 
thence  round  by  S.  and  E.  to  N.  E.  The  lighthouse  stands  in  lat  68®  13'  15"  >.. 
Ion.  14°  37'  0"  east  of  Greenwich.  Vessels  coming  from  the  westward  and  makiof 
for  the  southern  and  best  channel,  Hvalbeens-lcden,  may,  after  having  sighted  tbe 
light,  steer  for  it  until  they  near  the  high  islets  which  lie  to  the  south  of  Kieoeo, 
when  they  should  steer  close  along  the  western  shore  of  Kieoen,  thereby  avoidiofr 
both  Uvalbenet  as  well  as  Kieo>grund,  farther  in.  Vessels  approaching  from  the 
east  must  be  careful  not  to  come  cast  of  Kieo-odden  or  point,  and  therefore  not 
to  come  closer  to  the  light  than  to  be  able  to  pass  to  the  south  of  the  above- 
named  islets  ofif  the  south  point  of  Kieoen,  which  are  cleared  on  the  west  side 
when  the  light  bears  N.  N.  E.  This  light  will  not  serve  for  a  guide  for  the  east- 
ern channel  into  Svolvter.  It  is  screened  towards  Rodhohnen,  so  as  not  to  be 
seen  except  when  well  to  the  eastward  of  the  island. 

Both  the  above  lights  will  be  exhibited  from  the  1st  January  until  the  Hth 
April,  and  during  the  month  of  January  they  will  be  lighted  both  day  and  nigbt 
All  bearings  are  magnetic    Var.  15®  W.  in  1856. 

By  command  of  their  lordships, 

JOHN  WA8U1NGTON,  Ujdn«npter. 
HTDROotAPBic  OFricBf  AoMitALTT,  LoNDON,  Ist  Marcb,  1856. 


CASTLE  PfNCKNET  BEACOBT,  CHARLE8T05  HARBOR,  SOUTH  CAROUMA. 

A  fixed  red  light  was  exhibited  for  the  first  time  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of 
May,  1856,  on  Shute's  Folly  Island,  Charleston  Harbor,  South  Carolina.  Tbe 
illuminating  apparatus  is  of  the  fifth  order  Fresnel  Lens,  placed  in  a  lantern  oo 
top  of  an  open  wooden  frame  1 8  feet  square  at  bottom,  and  ten  at  top.  situated 
loo  feet  to  the  northwest  of  Castle  Pinckney.  The  wood  work  is  paintsd  yelkrw, 
except  the  cylindrical  part  immediately  beneath  tbe  lantern  of  four  feet  in  height, 
which  is  of  a  dark  brown.  The  arc  of  illumination  is  350®,  and  the  height  at 
the  light  50  feet  above  low  water.    By  order  of  the  lighthouse  Board, 

GBORfSB  W.  CULLUM,  0»pL  U.  &  ITMlinn 

CBAKLB«Toma.a,iia7S,i6M.  ^^ 
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FIXED  UOHT  Off  CAPE  PEMBROKE—FALK LAUD  ISLANDS. 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  office  that  the  colonial  government 
at  the  Falkland  Islands  has  given  notice  that  a  fixed  light  of  the  natural  color 
was  established  on  Cape  Pembroke  on  the  first  day  of  December  last.  The  light 
stands  at  a  height  of  110  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  visible  in 
ordinary  weather  at  a  distance  of  14  miles.  It  shows  a  bright  fixed  light  in  every 
direction  seaward,  but  is  dark  towards  Port  William,  between  the  bearings  of 
N.  W.  i  N.  and  West.  The  tower  is  60  feet  high ;  it  is  circular,  and  of  iron, 
and  at  present  painted  black.  It  stands  in  latitude  51^  40'  42"  S.,  longitude 
57°  41'  48"  West  of  Greenwich.  The  illuminating  apparatus  is  catoptric  or  re- 
flecting, and  of  the  first  order.  Cape  Pembroke,  on  which  a  beacon  has  hitherto 
stood,  forms  the  easternmost  point  of  the  Falkland  group,  and  also  the  south 
headland  of  Port  William,  within  which,  on  its  soutn  side,  is  Stanley  Harbor. 
From  the  Uranie  Rock  (which  lies  east  one  mile  from  the  outer  rock  off  Volun- 
teer l^oint)  the  lighthouse  bears  S.  13**  E.,  or  S.  by  E.  i  E.  nearly,  distant  9  J 
miles.  From  the  center  of  the  large  Wolf  Rock,  to  the  southward,  the  lighthouse 
bears  N.  7°  E.  A  vessel  entering  Port  William  will  leave  the  light  on  the  port 
hand ;  and  the  master  should  be  careful  to  observe  that,  as  the  flood  tide  sets 
strongly  to  the  northward,  and  the  ebb  to  the  southward,  in  passing  Cape  Pem- 
broke, he  should  not  pass  between  this  cape  and  the  Seal  Rocks  (which  lie  north- 
east of  it  about  three<)aarters  of  a  mile)  unless  the  ship  is  under  steam  or  has  a 
good  commanding  breeze ;  in  light  winds,  or  much  swell,  it  is  better  to  pass  out- 
side.    All  bearings  are  magnetic.     Variation  16^°  £.  in  1856. 

By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

THORNTON  A.  J  EN  KIN4,  Secretary. 

TUBAfCRT  DKFARTHBNT,  OtFICK  LlOBTROUfB  BOAllDt   ( 

WAtniJiaTOJi  CiTT,  April  92^  1856.  ) 

FIXED  UOflT  AT  CAPE  SBABLiH-BLACK  SEA. 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  offiee  that  "  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment has  given  notice,  that  on  the  1st  February,  1856,  a  light  was  established  on 
the  beacon  tower  at  Cape  Shablah,  on  the  coast  of  Bul^ia,  about  thirty-six 
miles  northeast  of  Varna,  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  light  is  said  to  be  fiixed  and 
bright.  It  is  placed  at  a  height  of  about  120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
in  ordinary  weather  should  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  at  the  distance  of 
16  miles.  The  light  tower  stands  in  lat  43°  33'  3o"  N.,  long.  28°  38'  40"  east 
Greenwich,  nearly.  The  mariner  is  warned,  that  in  December,  1852,  thirteen 
vessels  bound  from  Odessa  to  Varna,  ran  ashore  near  Cape  Shablah,  and  in  March, 
1855,  six  other  vessels  went  ashore  between  Shablah  and  Mangali,  (a  small  town 
which  lies  sixteen  miles  to  the  northward,)  when  bound  to  Varna  from  the 
Crimea.  As  these  wrecks  may  have  been  caused  by  a  current  setting  to  the  west 
or  northwest,  masters  of  vessels  should  be  on  their  guard  against  such  an  occur- 
rence. They  should  also  remember  that  lights  on  the  coast  of  Turkey  are  un- 
certain, and  not  run  too  confidently  expecting  to  make  a  light  on  Cape  Shablah. 
Variation  7°  W  in  1856.    By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

THOKNTOM  A.  JENKINS,  Seeretvy. 
TftBAtukT  Dmarthbmt,  Olllee  Lighi-boute  Board,  April  3»,  18S& 


FORT  SUMTER  LIOHTflOUSE,  CflARLBSTOil  HARBOR. 

A  fixed  light  of  the  natural  color  was  exhibited  for  the  /.rst  time  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  15th  of  May,  1856,  on  Fort  Sumter,  Charleston  Harbor,  South'  Caro- 
lina. The  illuminating  apparatus  is  of  the  fifth  order  Fresnel  Lens,  placed  in  a 
lantern  on  top  of  a  brick  tower  just  within  the  north  angle  of  the  outer  wall  of 
the  fort,  and  having  an  elevation  of  56i  feet  above  low  water.  The  arc  of  illu- 
mination is  but  270°,  and  therefore  no  light  will  be  seen  on  the  shoal  water  be- 
hind Fort  Sumter,  and  between  Fort  Johnson  and  Morris*  Island ;  but  in  front  of 
Fort  Sumter  all  navigable  waters  from  Morris'  Island  around  to  Fort  Johnson 
will  be  well  illominated.    By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

GBORO£  W.  CULLUAI,0i|4.U.8. 1 
CiUBUaTes,8.  C.»  Itaf  1,  UM. 
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OF  FOREIOir  LIFE  INSURANCE  COOIPANrES  IN  TIRGINIA. 

We  are  indebted  to  J.  C.  Shields,  Esq.,  of  the  Richmond  Whig,  for  a  con«d 
copy  of  the  following  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  passed  March  5, 185$, 
and  now  in  force : — 

ACT   FOR   REGULATING  FOREIGN   LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANIES   IW    TIROINIA. 

1.  That  no  life  insurance  company,  unless  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of 
this  Commonwealth,  shall  make  any  contracts  of  life  insurance  within  this  State, 
until  such  insurance  company  shall  have  complied  with  the  provisions  of  this  tct 

2.  Every  such  insurance  company  shall,  by  a  written  power  of  attorney.  app<Mot 
some  citizen  of  this  Commonwealth,  resident  therein,  its  agent  or  attorney,  who 
shall  accept  service  of  all  lawful  processes  against  such  company  in  this  Commoo- 
wealth,  and  cause  an  appearance  to  be  entered  in  any  action,  in  like  maoDer 
as  if  such  corporation  had  existed  and  been  duly  served  with  process  within  this 
State. 

3.  A  copy  of  such  power  of  attorney,  duly  certified  and  authenticated,  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Auditor  of  public  account  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  copies 
thereof,  duly  certified  by  saiu  Auditor,  shall  be  received  in  evidence  in  all  couti 
of  this  Commonwealth. 

4.  If  any  such  agent  or  attorney  shall  die  or  resign,  or  be  removed,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  such  corporation  to  make  a  neif  appointment  as  aforesaid,  and  file  a 
copy  with  the  said  Auditor  of  public  accounts,  as  above  prescribed,  so  that  at  all 
times,  and  while  any  liability  remains  outstanding  on  sucn  insurance,  there  rinO 
be  within  this  State  an  attorney  authorized  as  aforesaid;  and  no  soch  power  of 
attorney  shall  be  revoked  until  after  a  like  power  shall  have  been  givea  to  i 
competent  person,  and  a  copy  thereof  filed  as  aforesaid. 

5.  Service  of  process  upon  such  attorney  shall  be  deemed  to  be  sufficient  f 
upon  his  princimds. 

6.  If  any  sucn  insurance  company  shall  make  insurance  as  aforesaid  withoit 
complying  with  the  requisitions  of  this  act,  the  contract  riiall  be  valid,  but  iht 
agent  or  attorney  of  such  companv  acting  within  this  State  respecting  ^e  efleet- 
ing  of  any  policy  of  insurance,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  91,000,  nor  \m 
than  $3ou,  for  such  offense ;  and  every  person  shall  be  deemed  an  agent  of  §aA 
company  who  shall  receive  or  transmit  proposals  for  insurance,  or  receive  for  de- 
livery policies  founded  on  proposals  forwarded  from  this  State,  or  otherwise  to 
procure  insurance  to  be  effected  by  such  insurance  company  for  persons  residing  in 
this  State,  or  who  shall  receive  payment  for  such  policies,  and  uiall  be  subject  to 
the  restrictions  and  liable  to  penalties  specified  in  this  act 

7.  Every  person  acting  as  agent  in  this  State  for  any  life  insorance  company 
not  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  this  Conmionwealtb,  shall,  on  the  fint 
Monday  of  October  and  May  in  every  year  during  the  continuance  of  his  agency, 
make  a  return  on  oath  to  the  Auditor  of  public  accounts  of  the  amonnt  of  pre- 
miums received  and  assessments  collected  during  the  said  period,  and  shall  at  the 
same  time  pay  into  the  treasury  such  tax  as  mav  be  imposed  bylaw  on  theamoont 
of  such  premiums  and  assessments ;  and  the  whole  sum  received  for  polieies,  whe- 
ther paid  in  money  or  in  other  obligations,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  premhuns  lor  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

8.  If  any  such  company,  through  their  attorney,  shall  neglect  to  make  radi  re- 
turns and  payments  as  are  reauired  in  the  preceding  section,  or  thej  shall  m^ 
the  same  fraudulently  or  falsely,  they  shall  for  every  such  offisnse  fcafcit  a  sum  doI 
exceeding  $1,000. 

9.  Every  such  company,  through  their  agent  or  attorney  shall,  before  inaViwy 
or  procuring  to  be  made  any  contract  of  insurance  as  aforesaid,  giTe  bond  to  tbe 
Auditor  of  public  accounts,  with  two  or  more  securities  to  be  approved  by  hia, 
in  the  sum  of  not  less  than  91,000,  nor  more  than  95fM,  ml  tiM  mtmliai  ef  tlK 
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Anditor  of  pablic  accounts,  with  conditions  to  make  the  semi-annual  retains  be- 
fore required,  and  to  pay  the  tax. 

10.  If  any  person  snail  act  otherwise  than  as  provided  by  the  second  section  of 
this  act,  as  a^nt  for  any  such  company,  to  make  or  renew,  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  contract  of  insurance  within  this  State,  and  with  any  persons  resident  therein, 
without  having  complied  with  the  requisitions  of  this  act,  or  in  any  way  contrary 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  micii 
offense  the  sum  of  $500. 

11.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney-General  and  Commonwealth's  attor- 
neys of  this  Commonwealth  to  caose  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  be  enforced. 

12.  All  penalties  recovered  for  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  go 
— one-half  to  the  persons  giving  information  of  such  violations,  and  one-half  to  the 
Literary  Fund. 

13.  The  tax  to  be  paid  by  the  agents  of  forei^  life  insurance  companies,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  tax  prescribed  by  law 
to  be  paid  by  tncm  before  the  passage  of  this  act 

14.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 


LAW  OF  KENTUCKY  RE6ULATIN0  A6E1ICIES  OF  FORErOlV  IHSURAIVCB  COMPAlVrBS. 

The  following  bill,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky, 
goes  into  effect  on  and  after  the  1st  of  July,  1856. 

A  BILL  TO  REGULATE  AGENCIES  OF  FOREIGN  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assemblv  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky, That  it  shall  not  be  lawful,  after  the  1st  day  of  July,  1856,  for  any  agent 
of  any  insurance  company,  not  incorporated  by  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth, 
to  take  risks  or  transact  any  business  of  insurance  in  this  State,  without  first  ob- 
taining a  license  from  the  Auditor  of  public  accounts  to  carry  on  such  business. 

Sbc.  2.  Before  the  Auditor  shall  issue  such  license  to  any  agent  of  any  com- 
pany incorporated  by  any  State  of  the  United  States,  there  shall  be  filed  in  his 
office  a  copy  of  the  charter  of  such  company,  and  a  statement  made  under  the 
oath  of  its  President  or  Secretary,  showing  its  assets  and  liabilities,  and  distinctly 
showing  the  amount  of  its  capital  stock,  and  how  the  same  has  been  paid,  and  of 
what  the  assets  of  the  company  consist,  the  amount  of  losses  due  and  unpaid, 
losses  adjusted  and  not  due,  losses  in  suspense  and  waiting  for  further  proof,  and 
looses,  the  payment  of  which  is  resisted,  and  for  what  cause,  and  all  other  claims 
against  the  company  or  other  indebtedness,  whether  due  or  not  due.  And  such 
statement  shall  show  that  the  company  is  possessed  of  an  actual  capital  of  at  least 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  eitner  in  cash  or  in  safe  investments,  ex- 
clusive of  stock  notes.  Upon  the  filing  of  the  statement  above  provided,  and  fur- 
nishing the  Auditor  with  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  capital,  it  shall  be  his  duty 
to  issue  license  to  such  agent  or  agents  as  the  company  may  direct  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  insurance  in  this  State. 

Sec.  3.  Before  the  Auditor  shall  issue  license  to  any  agent  of  any  insurance 
company  incorporated  by  anv  foreign  government,  or  any  association  or  partner- 
ship acting  under  the  laws  of  any  foreign  government,  there  shall  be  filed  in  his 
office  a  statement  setting  forth  the  act  of  incorporation  or  charter  or  the  articles 
of  association  or  by-laws,  under  which  they  act,  and  setting  forth  the  matters  re- 

Snired  by  the  preceding  section  of  this  act,  to  be  specified,  and  satisfactory  evi- 
ence  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Auditor  that  such  company  has  on  deposit  in  the 
United  States,  or  has  invested  in  the  stocks  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  States  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  some  safe  dividend-paying  stocks  in  the  United  States, 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars :  which  statement  shall  be 
verified  by  the  oath  of  the  President  of  such  company,  its  general  ao:ent  in  the 
United  States,  or  the  agent  applying  for  such  license  ;  and  upon  duo  filing  of  such 
statement,  and  furnishing  the  Auditor  with  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  deposit 
or  investment,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  issue  license  to  the  agent  or  agents  applying 
for  the  same. 

Sec.  4.  The  statements  required  by  the  foregoing  sections  shall  be  renewed  In 
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each  year  therealte,  either  in  the  month  of  Jannarj  or  Jaly,  and  the  Aadhor,* 
being  satisfied  that  the  capital  or  deposit  consisting  of  cash,  aecnriticB,  or  iirrertr 
ments,  as  approved  in  this  act,  remain  secure  to  the  amount  of  one  handled  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  shall  renew  such  liceoae. 

Sec.  5.  Every  agent  obtaining  such  license  or  renewal  thereof^  as  required  bjr 
this  act  shall,  before  transacting  any  business  of  insurance  in  tiiia  State,  file  in  tk 
office  of  the  ck»'k  of  the  county  court,  in  which  he  or  they  maj  desire  to  aurry 
on  the  business  of  the  agency,  a  copy  of  the  statement  required  to  be  filed  witk 
the  Auditor,  and  a  copy  of  the  license,  which  shall  be  cvefulij  provided  by  tk 
clerk,  for  public  in^3Cction,  and  such  agent  or  agents  shall  also  cause  suchstatRBeDt 
or  license  to  be  published  in  some  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  the  coontj, 
ibr  at  least  two  successive  weeks,  and  in  case  of  a  renewal  shall,  in  like  BioiKr, 
file  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  a  copy  of  such  renewal  Btite- 
ment  and  license,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  published  within  thirty  days  after  it 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Auditor. 

Sec.  6.  The  statements  required  by  the  foregoing  sections  shall  be  made  up  to 
a  period  within  six  months  preceding  the  filing  of  the  same  with  the  Auditor. 

Sec.  If  at  any  time  after  the  filing  of  the  statements  by  this  act  required  it 
shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Auditor  that  the  available  capital  of  any  nch 
company  has  beeu  reduced  by  misfortune  or  otherwise,  below  the  sum  of  «oe 
hunared  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  revoke  the  licenK  or 
licenses  granted  to  any  agent  or  agents  of  such  company. 

Sec.  8.  Any  person  who  shall  deliver  any  policy  of  insurance,  or  collect  aoj 
promise  of  insurance,  or  transact  any  business  of  insurance  in  this  State  for  nj 
company  not  incorporated  by  the  law  of  this  State,  without  luiving  obtaisedii^ 
cense  as  by  this  act  required,  or  who  shall  in  any  way  violate  the  provisioei «( 
this  act,  shall  be  fined  for  every  such  ofifense,  not  teas  than  one  hundred,  nor  man 
than  five  hundred  dollars,  at  the  discretion  of  a  jury.  Provided  furlher,  thai  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  person  who  has  sustained  loss  of  property  ia  the; 
State  which  was  insured,  to  sue  any  such  insurance  company  in  any  county  in  tkii 
State,  where  its  agent  may  be  found,  upon  his  refusal  to  pay  for  the  property  to 
insured,  and  which  was  destroyed,  and  every  judgment  so  recovered  shall  be  a» 
elusive  evidence  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  company.  And,  provided  furtktr,  tkl 
nothing  contained  in  this  ^section  shall  release  any  such  company  or  comptoia 
iq)on  any  policy  issued  or  delivered  by  it  to  them. 

Sec.  9.  For  any  license  issued  by  the  Auditor  under  this  act  and  for  sudi  reoeml 
thereof,  he  shall  be  paid  by  the  company  taking  out  such  license  or  renewal  tk 
sum  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 


POSTAL  DEPARTMENT. 


REGISTRATrOlf  OF  LETTERS  BETWEEN  THE  U.  STATES  AMD  68EAT  BRITAII. 

The  following  additional  articles  have  been  agreed  upon  between  the  Unitei 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  Post-OfBoe  Department  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Those  articles  were  signed  by  Horatio  Kixq  and 
BoLAND  Hill,  and  approved  by  Jambs  Campbell  and  Abqtls,  for  their  rasper 
tivo  governments : — 

In  pursuance  of  the  power  granted  to  the  two  postroffices  by  article  twenty-one 
of  the  convention  of  December  15, 1848,  between  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  United  States  of  America,  to  settle  the  matters  of 
detail,  which  are  to  be  arranged  by  mutaal  consent,  for  insurins^  the  execntioo  «f 
the  stipulations  contained  in  the  said  convention,  the  undersigned,  duly  aoth<v- 
ized  for  that  purpose  by  their  respective  officers,  have  agreed  upon  the  following 
articles : — 


Posua  Department  TSt) 

AimcLK  1.  Leftters  posted  in  the  United  Kingdom  addreesed  to  the  United 
States,  or  posted  ia  the  United  States  addressed  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in;- 
tended  to  be  forwarded  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  by 
British  or  United  States  packets,  may  be  registered  on  iSbe  appHcatioo  of  the  per- 
BOOB  posting  the  same,  bat  such  registraftion  shall  not  render  tlie  postoffice  dt* 
Bartmenta  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  United  States  liable  for  itid  loss  of  sadi 
tetters  or  the  contents  thereof. 

It  is  understood  that  this  regulation  applies  equally  to  letters  between  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  and  California  or  Oregon,  wnether  conveyed  via  New  York,  Boston, 
or  Panama. 

Art.  2.  The  conditions  under  which  registered  letters  shall  be  received  and  d^ 
livered,  and  the  forms  to  be  observed  in  iSieir  transmission  from  the  place  at  which 
they  are  posted  to  the  office  of  exchange,  or  from  the  oflBce  of  exchange  to  the 
place  of  their  destination,  shall  be  regulated  by  the  rules  in  force  in  the  two  coun- 
tries respectively. 

Art.  3.  The  postage  upoD  registered  letters  shall  invariably  be  paid  in  advanee, 
including  not  only  the  ordinarv  postage  to  the  place  of  their  destination,  but  alao 
any  registration  fee  to  which  letters  of  this  class  may  be  liable,  according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  country  from  which  they  are  sent 

Art.  4.  The  post-office  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  at  liberty  to  fix  the 
amount  of  the  registration  fee  to  be  levied  upon  all  registered  letters  forwarded 
from  the  United  iLingdom  to  the  United  States ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  post- 
office  of  the  United  States  shall  be  at  liberty  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  registration 
fee  to  be  levied  upon  all  registered  letters  forwarded  from  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Kingdom. 

These  amounts  may  be  altered  from  time  to  time  by  the  respective  poat-offices, 
if  an  alteration  be  deemed  expedient. 

No  charge,  whether  for  registration  or  other  service,  shall,  under  any  pretext 
whatever,  be  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  United  States,  on  the  delivery 
«f  registered  letters. 

Art.  5.  Upon  every  registered  letter  forwarded  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  United  States,  the  post-cffioe  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  account  to  tha 
post-office  of  the  United  States  lor  one-half  of  the  amount  df  the  registration  fee 
levied  upon  the  posting  of  such  registered  letter  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and,  in 
like  manner,  upon  every  registered  letter  forwarded  from  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  post-office  of  the  United  States  shall  account  to  the  post- 
office  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  r^istratioo  fee 
levied  upon  the  posting  of  such  registered  letter  in  the  United  States. 

Art.  6.  All  registered  letters  forwarded  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  from  the  United  States  to  the  United  Kingdom,  ^all  be  made  op 
at  tlie  respective  offices  of  exchange  in  a  parcel  separate  from  the  unregistered  lei^ 
ters,  which  parcel  shall  be  tied  in  the  usual  manner,  and  securely  sealed  by  the 
4ifipatehing  officer. 

The  name  of  the  person  to  whom  each  registered  letter  is  addressed,  the  plaee 
of  its  destination,  and  the  amount  to  be  credited  to  the  office  to  which  the  lettem 
are  forwarded  shall  be  entered  at  the  respective  offices  of  exchange  in  a  separate 
letter-bill,  which  shall  be  made  out  in  the  form  annexed  to  these  articles.  Suc^ 
ktter-bill  shall  not  be  inclosed  in  the  parcel  containing  the  registered  letters,  but 
shall  be  forwarded  in  a  separate  wrapper  or  envelope,  sealed  and  addressed  to  the 
postmaster  of  the  corresponding  office  of  exchange. 

Art.  7.  Upon  the  arrival  at  an  office  of  exchange  in  the  United  Kingdom  cf 
registered  letters  from  the  United  States,  and  upon  the  arrival  at  an  office  of  ex- 
change in  the  United  States  of  registered  letters  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
postmaster  of  such  office  of  exchange  shall  compare  the  letters  with  the  Tetter-biU, 
and  if  tbe^  a^pee,  he  shall  write  at  the  foot  of  the  letter-bill  the  word  "  eorrect," 
and  affix  his  signature  and  official  stamp. 

The  letter-bill  thus  certified  must  be  returned  by  the  first  mail  to  the  office  ef> 
escfaange  from  which  the  registered  letters  were  received. 
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If  any  error  be  observed,  the  postmaster  shall  report  the  circmnstaiioe  to  the 
goieral  post-office,  in  London  or  Washington,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  order  tkit 
the  error  may  be  investigated  through  the  ordinary  channel. 

Art.  8.  The  letter-bills  and  acknowledgments  of  receipt  for  the  maib  ex- 
changed between  the  two  countries  shall  be  made  oat  according  to  the  uoaM 
forms  annexed  to  the  present  articles,  in  lien  of  the  forms  (F  and  G)  as  origiDilly 
adopted. 

Art.  9.  The  present  articles  shall  be  considered  as  additional  to  those  agreed 
upon  between  the  two  offices  for  carrying  into  execution  the  convention  of  Decem- 
ber 15, 1848,  signed  at  Washington  the  14th  of  May,  1849,  and  shall  come  ioto 
operation  on  the  1st  of  May,  1856. 

Done  in  duplicate,  and  signed  at  Wa^ngton  on  the  20ih  of  March,  and  at 
London  on  the  9th  of  April,  1856. 

The  registration  fee  on  letters  to  Great  Britain  is  five  cents,  the  same  is  <■ 
registered  letters  from  one  point  to  another  in  the  United  States ;  therefore,  on  a 
single  letter  to  Great  Britain  the  postage  and  registration  fee  combined  will  be 
29  cents.    Prepayment  required. 


LETTERS  FOR  CAUFORNIA  AND  TERRITORIES  OF  ORBOOV  ATO  WASHIIfiTOI. 

The  following  notice  is  published  under  the  head  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
in  the  Union,  prefaced  with  a  note  signed  by  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress  from  California,  and  the  Delegates  from  Oregon  and  Washington  Terri- 
tories, requesting  journals  throughout  the  United  States  to  publish  the  same  in 
their  respective  columns.  Appended  to  the  circular  is  a  certificate  from  Hon. 
James  Campbell,  the  Postmaster-General,  authorizing  Mr.  Woods  to  put  his  plaa. 
as  set  forth  in  the  following  circular,  in  operation ;  but  no  responsibility  is  as- 
snmed  by  the  department,  and  all  correspondence  in  regard  to  this  arraxigement 
must,  the  Postmaster-General  says,  be  addressed  to  the  "  Pacific  Mail  List,''  Nev 
York.  That  the  public  may  avail  itself  of  the  advantages  thus  ofiered,  postmas- 
ters are  requested  by  the  Postmaster-General  to  give  the  circular  a  conspicuoiis 
place  in  their  respective  offices : — 

To  Persons  Mailing  Letters  far  Calif omia  and  the  Terrilories  of  Oreyon  ani 
Washington : — 

Thousands  of  letters  sent  to  the  Pacific  coast  become  dead  letters.  To  remedj 
this  evil,  the  Post  Office  Department,  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  has  adopt- 
ed, as  an  auxilliary  to  its  operations,  the  following  plan  for  simaltaoeously  pab- 
lishing  at  each  and  every  post  office  in  the  Pacific  region,  in  a  list  called  the  **  Pa- 
cific Mail  List,"  the  names  of  persons  to  whom  letters  have  been  sent  by  mail  to 
poet  offices  in  California  and  the  Territories  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  By 
this  system  a  letter  may  be  sent  to  anv  post  office  in  the  Pacific  region  for  a  pe^ 
son  whose  location  is  unknown  save  the  mere  &ct  that  he  is  somewhere  in  Cahfor- 
nia  or  the  Territories  of  Oregon  and  Washington  ;  yet,  if  the  letter  be  pabli^ied 
in  the  "  Pacific  Mail  List,"  its  ultimate  reception  bv  the  person  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended will  be  rendered  highly  probable.  To  enable  those  who  may  desire  to  ex- 
tend to  their  Pacific  correspondents  the  advantages  thus  offered,  the  following  illa»> 
tration  is  given : — 

Suppose  it  is  wished  to  send  to  the  Sacramento  post  office  a  ktto'  for  Geoqre 
Wilson,  who  emigrated  to  California  from  Pike  County,  Missouri,  bat  it  is  feared 
that  he  may  have  changed  his  location,  and  hence  may  not  receive  the  letter.  la 
this  case  direct  the  letter  to  George  Wilson,  Hate  of  Pike  County,  Missouri,)  Sa- 
cnmento,  California.  Then,  in  order  to  publish  the  letter  io  the  "  Pacific  Mail 
List,"  copy  the  address  of  the  letter  upon  a  piece  of  paper  or  card,  and  iocfcte 
the  card,  together  with  a  threeK^ot  postage  stamps  in  an  envelope,  mad  dirad  tk 
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envelope  to  the  "  Paciflc  Mail  List,"  New  York.  Deposit  the  letter,  ns  usval,  in 
the  mail  for  California,  and  at  the  same  time  drop  the  envelope,  containing  the 
card  to  publish  the  letter,  in  the  mail  for  New  York.  From  the  address  on  the 
card  thus  received  at  the  New  York  post  office,  the  name,  Georee  Wilson,  will  be 
entered  in  its  approjjriate  place  in  tne  "  Pacific  Mail  List,"  which  list  is  printed 
and  sent  by  each  mail  to  each  and  every  postmaster  in  California  and  the  Territo- 
ries of  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  by  them  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
their  respective  offices.  The  list  being  thus  distributed  over  the  entire  Pacific  re- 
gion, George  Wilson  may  at  once  learn  from  it  that  a  letter  for  him  has  been  sent 
to  the  Sacramento  post  office.  No  person  of  a  similar  name  will  receive  the  let- 
ter, for  the  address  on  it  points  out  tiiat  it  is  intended  for  George  Wilson,  late  of 
Pike  County,  Missouri.  Thus  many  letters  will  be  received  that  would  otherwise 
be  transmitted  to  the  dead-letter  office. 

The  envelopes  containing  the  advertising  cards,  sent  to  the  "  Pacific  Mail  List," 
New  York,  pay  postage  like  ordinary  mail  matter,  and  must  be  prepaid.  The 
addresses  of  letters  copied  on  the  pieces  of  paper  or  cards  should  be  written  in  a 
plain  and  distinct  manner.  The  three-cent  postage  stamps  inclosed  in  the  envel- 
opes defray  the  expenses  of  publication,  and  must  n(A  be  pasted  to  the  cards,  but 
simply  inclosed  with  them.  In  the  absence  of  postage  stamps,  three-cent  coins 
maj  be  substituted. 

It  is  believed  that  this  circular  has  been  drawn  up  so  explicitly  as  to  require  no 
explanations ;  but,  should  this  prove  not  to  be  the  case,  postmasters  will  take  no- 
tice that  all  interrogatories  must  be  addressed  to  the  "Pacific  Mail  Dst,"  New 
York,  and  no^  to  the  department 

The  first  of  this  series  of  lists  will  accompany  the  mail  of  May  5th,  1856,  and 
will  be  forwarded  by  ef#h  succeeding  mail 

OLIVER  EVANS  WOOD& 


POSTAGE  TO  FOO-CHOWf  CHINA. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  postage  of  thirty-three  cents  via  Southamp- 
ton, and  fbrty-three  cents  via  Marseilles,  collected  in  the  United  States,  on  letters 
addressed  to  Foo-Chow-Foo,  China,  covers  the  conveyance  as  far  as  Hong  Eong, 
beyond  which  no  regular  mail  communication  exists.  For  their  subsequent  con- 
veyance, by  private  ship,  from  Hong  Kong  to  Foo-Chow-Foo,  they  are  liable,  in 
common  with  all  other  letters  sent  between  those  places,  to  a  ship-letter  rate  of 
fourpence  (eight  cents)  per  half  ounce,  which  is  the  only  charge  levied  on  their 
delivery.  With  respect  to  letters  sent  from  Foo-Chow-Foo  to  the  United  States, 
the  ship-letter  rate  for  conveyance  to  Hong  Kong  is  only  required  to  be  prepaid ; 
it  being  optional  with  the  writer  to  prepay  the  postage  chargeable  for  the  convey- 
ance from  Hong  Kong  to  the  United  States  or  leave  it  unpaid,  to  be  collected  at 
the  office  of  delivery  in  this  country. 


THE  FRAflfKINO  PR1VILE6B. 

We  learn  from  the  Union — ^and  the  statement  is  made  on  the  anthority  of  the 
Department — that  several  letters  were  lately  put  into  a  distant  post-office  bearing 
the  frank  of  a  member  of  Congress  who  was,  at  the  time  of  this  occurrence,  in 
Washington  attending  to  his  legislative  duties.  Of  course,  this  was  done  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  member,  and  the  letters  had  to  be  retained  as 
unpaid. 

It  will  have  been  seen  from  a  circular  of  the  Postmaster-G^eral,  published 
in  the  Merchants^  Magazine  some  months  since  under  this  head,  that  it  is  a  viol»- 
Hon  of  law  for  a  person  having  the  franking  privilege,  to  frank  any  other  than 
his  own  letters. 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


THE  DUTCH  TREATY  WITH  JAPAil. 

TBEATT  CONCLUDED  BETWEEN  TBE  SPECUL  KNTOT  OP  HIS  MAJKSTT  THE  DM 
OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  AND  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OP  THK  JAPAKBIE  OOTBHh 
MENT,   AT   NAGASAKI,   ON   THE   9TU   NOVEMBER,   1855  : 

Article  1.  From  the  1st  of  December,  1855,  HoIIaoders  shall  at  aO  timeB  bi 
eDtirelj  free  in  their  movements,  and  be  allowed  to  leave  Decima  witboat  aa 
escort ;  the  custom  for  Hollanders  to  leave  Decima  with  an  escort,  and  after  ob- 
taining permission  thereto,  be  discontinued. 

Art.  2.  When  a  Hollander  transgresses  a  Japanese  law,  the  highest  Doick 
officer  shall  be  notified  thereof,  and  he  shall  take  care  to  hare  such  person  poih 
fahed  by  the  Dutch  government,  according  to  Dutch  law. 

Art.  3.  If  a  Hollander  has  to  complain  of  treatment  received  firom  a  Japaooe^ 
such  complaint,  brought  forward  by  the  Dutch  Commissioner  in  Japan*  shall  be 
investigated  by  tie  Japanese  authorities,  and  such  Japanese  brought  to  pniiidb- 
ment,  according  to  Japanese  law. 

Art.  4.  If  one  or  more  ports  in  the  Japanese  empire  shall  be  opened  to  tk 
flag  of  any  other  nation,  the  same  privileges  shall  be  granted  to  the  Nether 
lands. 

Art.  5.  If  an  officer  or  a  sailor  belonging  to  a  ship  of  his  Majesty  the  Kiag  of 
the  Netherlands,  or  any  person  belonging  to  the  Dutch  atey  should  die  in  Japi% 
the  burial  shall  take  place  with  the  military  ceremonies  in  use  on  such  occasioo 
in  the  Dutch  army  and  navy ;  a  jalute  with  small  arms  may  be  fired  on  the  burijd- 
ground,  and  with  cannon  on  board  of  the  Dutch  ship-of-war. 

Art.  6.  Dutch  merchant  vessels  bound  for  Nagasaki,  on  approaehiog  the  eoast 
shall  have  to  show,  in  addition  to  their  flag,  a  secret  ensign,  according  to  cnstuik 
Men-of-war  need  not  show  any. 

Art.  7.  When  the  two  flags  are  perceived  by  the  look-oat  on  the  IsIaDd  of 
Iwosima,  they  shall  be  answered  by  hoisting  the  Dutch  flag  on  the  flag-staff  ob 
that  island,  as  was  the  custom  for  men-of-war. 

Art.  8.  Dutch  men-of-war  and  merchant  vessels  E^all  anchor  off  the  Papeoberi^ 
at  the  usual  anchorage. 

Art.  9.  When  the  Governor  of  Nagasaki,  by  immediately  dispatching  as  (A- 
cer  of  the  guard,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  emplovees  of  the  Dutch  factorv  at 
Decima,  shall  have  ascertained  to  what  nation  the  ship  belongs,  such  a  dliip  raaB 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  harbor  under  steam  or  canvas,  or  be  towed  to  her  ancbor- 
ft^  by  Japanese  boats,  according  to  custom,  but  not  be  obliged  to  give  op  p«i 
of  her  crew  in  bond. 

Art.  10.  The  crews  of  the  ships  shall  be  allowed  a  free  intercourse  and  free 
access  to  the  Island  of  Decima,  imd  also  sailing  about  the  harbor  for  their  health* 
with  the  understanding  that  sailors  belonging  to  merchant  vessels  shall  only  enjoy 
this  privilege  in  the  presence  of  the  master  or  the  mate.  They  riial]  be  allowed 
to  land  at  no  other  place  than  the  Watergate  at  Decima,  and  have  no  interoouit 
with  the  people  oa  board  of  Japanese  vessels.  The  boats  shall  cany  the  Dutch 
flag. 

Art.  11.  The  only  landing  place  for  boats  shall  be  at  the  Watergate  at 
Decima. 

Art.  12.  All  the  building,  dwellings,  and  warehouses  on  Decima,  with  ^ 
exception  of  the  outer  wall,  the  guard-houses,  and  public  buildings,  shall  be  sold, 
and  the  Island  of  Decima  be  rented,  through  the  Governors  of  Nagasaki,  to  tbt 
Dutch  factory.  These  buildings  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  highest  DoUh 
officer  residing  there,  and  be  kept  in  repairs  at  the  expense  of  the  factory. 
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Akt.  13.  For  the  parpose  of  repairmj^  and  boilding  of  wwre  and  dwelling 
honsea,  and  making  or  alterations  and  improyemonts  ttoeon,  the  Dntdi  factory 
•kail  be  allowed  to  employ  Japanese  mecbanicst  and  to  use  Japanese  building 
materials,  to  be  paid  for  with  Kamban<2:  money,  (check  on  the  treasury  oflSK^r.l 
Before  proceeding  with  such  work,  the  Governor  of  Nagasaki  £^11  be  notified 
thereof. 

Art.  14.  The  Hollanders  residing  at  Decima  yre  free  to  go  sailing  about  the 
harbor  in  Dutch  or  Japanese  boats,  but  are  not  allowed  to  land.  They  are 
free  to  go  fishing  in  the  bay  for  their  health,  and  their  boats  shall  carry  a  Dutch 
flag. 

Art.  15.  The  keys  of  the  Watergate  shall  be  kept  by  the  highest  Dutch  ofi&cer 
at  Decima. 

Art.  16.  The  keys  of  the  landgate  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  officer 
on  duty. 

Art.  17.  All  persons  belonging  to  Dutch  merchant  vessels,  with  the  exception 
of  the  masters  thereof,  shall  be  subject  as  formerly  to  personal  inspection  on  en- 
tering Nagasaki  through  the  landgate.  This  inspection  is  not  required  at  the 
Watergate  and  on  board  Ihe  Dutch  ships. 

Art.  18.  Goods  and  merchandise  shall  be  examined  on  being  carried  to  Japan 
from  Decima,  and  on  being  carried  to  Decima  from  Japan,  according  to  estab> 
lished  custom,  and  not  on  the  unloading  from  the  ships  at  Decima,  or  tne  loading 
on  board  ships  from  Decima.  Efficient  measures  shall  be  taken  to  prevent 
smuggling. 

Art.  19.  During  the  stay  of  Dutch  merchant  vessels  in  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki, 
and  any  work  being  done  in  Decima,  a  Japanese  officer  shall  be  on  duty,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  to  preserve  order  among  the  Japanese  coolies  and  other  Japaneat 
then  on  that  island. 

Art.  20.  Commercial  business  shall  be  transacted  as  heretofore :  the  keys  of 
Hie  warehouses,  when  Dutch  goods  are  stored  therein,  to  be  kept  by  the  highest 
Dutch  officer  present    No  Japanese  seals  to  be  put  on  these  warehouses. 

Art.  21.  Japanese,  after  obtaining  permission  thereto,  according  to  Japanese 
law,  shall  be  allowed  to  visit  Decima. 

Art.  22.  When  Hollanders  and  Japanese  meet  at  Nagasaki,  they  shall  salute 
each  other  after  the  fisishion  of  their  own  country. 

Art.  23.  The  Hollanders  residing  at  Nagasaki  shall  be  free  to  send  letters  by 
the  Chinese  junks  and  by  the  ships  of  other  nations. 

Art.  24.  The  Hollanders  shall  be  free  to  correspond  in  writing  with  the  com- 
manders of  ships  and  squadrons  of  foreign  nations  at  peace  with  Japan,  on  their 
visiting  Nagasaki. 

Art.  25.  The  muster  of  the  crews  of  Dutch  merchant  vessels  shall  only  take 
place  on  arrival  and  departure  on  board  such  vessels,  and  not  at  Decima. 

Art.  26.  Dutch  merchant  vessels  are  allowed  to  keep  on  board  powder,  arms, 
and  cannon. 

Art.  27.  The  ffiving  of  presents  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  other  princes 
of  the  empire,  and  the  annual  tassak  (bonus  feaj  remain  in  use.  No  alteration  in 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  commercial  busmess  with  the  factory.  Should  a 
change  in  this  matter  be  deem  2d  desirable  by  either  party,  the  Governor  of 
Nagasaki  shall,  after  consulting  the  Dutch  Commissioner,  have  the  regulating 
thereof. 

Art.  28.  Any  matter  that  may  require  to  be  altered  or  modified,  shall  be  care- 
tfiHj  considered  by  the  Governor  of  Nagasaki  and  the  Dutch  Commissioner,  and 
all  such  regulations  which  may  appear  troublesome  to  Hollanders,  shall  be  repealed 
AB  much  as  possible. 

Art.  29.  As  soon  as  a  treaty  shall  be  concluded  between  the  Netherlands  and 
^apao,  this  agreement  shall  be  void.  Should  such  a  treaty  not  be  concluded 
800U,  this  agreement  will  remain  in  force,  and  be  submitted  to  the  ratification  of 
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his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Japan ;  and  the  ratifications  signed  by  high  officers  on  both  sides,  daly  alltbo^ 
ized  for  that  purpose,  be  exchanged  at  Nagasaki  within  two  years  from  the  day 
of  the  date  hereof. 

All  the  stipulations  of  this  agreement  are  in  inmiediate  operation,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  following  articles  > — 

Art  1.  The  privilege  granttd  hereby  from  the  Ist  of  DecembCT,  1855;  aod 
articles  9, 12, 13, 14, 18,  20,  and  26,  in  operation  from  the  1st  of  January,  1856. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  Jan  Hendrik  Donker  Curtius,  Commissioner  for  tlic 
Netherlands  in  Japan,  Knight  of  the  order  of  the  Dutch  Lion,  and  Special  EnToy 
of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  Arawo  Iwami  no  Kami  Kaw«- 
mura  Tsusiua  no  Kami,  Governor  of  Nagasaki,  and  Asano  Ikakf,  Imperial  Super 
mtendent  at  Nagasaki,  have  signed  this  agreement  and  pat  oar  seals  unto  it 


OF  THE  III SPECnON  OF  BEEF  AHD  PORK  IV  NEW  ORLSAITS. 

The  following  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  approved  March  15th,  1855, 
and  now  in  force,  repeals  all  laws  contrary  to  its  provisions,  and  all  laws  on  the 
same  subject  matter,  except  what  is  contained  in  the  Civil  Code  and  Code  of  Prac- 
tice of  Louisiana : 

AN  ACT  RELATIVE  TO  THE  INSPECTION  OP  BEEP  AND  PORK. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  in  General  Assembly  convened,  That  the  Governor  is  required 
to  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  three  Bepockos 
and  Inspectors  of  Beef  and  Pork  for  the  City  of  New  Orleans. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Inspectors  and  Bepackers  shall  provide  thenoselves  with  good 
and  sufficient  stores  or  yards,  capable  of  receiving  and  storing  sach  Beef  and  Pork 
as  may  be  brought  to  them  for  inspection,  in  sucn  places  as  shall  be  most  ood- 
renient  to  employers,  and  best  calculated  to  facilitate  their  business ;  but  nothing 
shall  be  allowed  for  storage  for  any  Beef  or  Pork  inspected  by  them,  if  taken 
away  within  three  days  after  notice  given  to  the  owner  or  his  agent  of  its  being 
inspected  or  repacked  :  Provided,  that  no  Beef  or  Pork  shall  be  inspected  and  re- 
packed in  any  part  of  the  city  and  suburbs  between  Garrison  and  Girod  streeta 

Sec.  3.  That  all  barrels  shall  be  made  of  good  seasoned  oak  or  ash,  free  from 
every  defect,  and  every  barrel  shall  contain  two  hundred  pounds  of  Beef  or  Pork, 
the  barrel  not  to  measure  more  than  eighteen  inches  across  the  head,  and  twenty- 
eight  long,  to  be  hooped  with  at  least  twelve  good  substantial  hoops  :  the  barrel 
to  be  branded  on  the  bii^  with  at  least  the  initials  of  the  copper's  name,  and 
weight  which  is  contained  in  each  barrel,  and  also  to  be  plainly  branded  with  the 
first  letters  of  the  Christian  name  and  surname  at  full  length  of  the  inspector. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Inspectors  and  Bepackers  shall  carefully  inspect  all  Beef  aod 
Pork,  and  shall  brand  only  such  cs  shall  be  well  fattened  ;  the  best  quality  shall 
be  denominated ''  Mess  Pork,"  and  shall  consist  of  none  bat  sides  of  good  fat 
hogs,  and  the  barrels  containing  it  shall  be  branded  at  one  of  the  heads  "  Mess 
Pork."  The  second  quality  shall  be  denominated  "  Prime,"  of  which  there  shall 
not  be  in  a  barrel  more  than  three  shoulders,  the  legs  being  cat  off  at  the  knee 
joint ;  the  barrels  shall  not  contain  more  than  twentv-four  pounds  of  bead,  whick 
shall  have  the  ears  and  snout  cut  off*at  the  opening  of  the  jaws,  and  the  brains  and  the 
bloody  grizzle  taken  out,  and  the  rest  of  tne  Pork,  to  constitute  a  barrel  of  Prime 
Pork,  shall  be  made  up  of  sides,  necks,  and  tail  pieces ;  and  on  the  head  of  everr 
barrel  of  such  Pork,  shall  be  branded  "  Prime  Pork."  ITie  third  quality  of  Pork 
shall  be  denominated  "  Cargo  Pork,"  of  which  there  shall  not  be  in  a  barrel  more 
than  thirty  pounds  of  head  and  four  shoulders,  and  shall  otherwise  be  menrhaot- 
able  Pork,  and  shall  be  branded  on  one  head  of  each  barrel  "  Cargo  Pork." 

Sec.  5.  That  all  Beef  to  be  repacked  for  exportation,  shall  be  (^  £at  cattle,  and 
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shall  be  cnt  Into  pieces,  as  square  as  maj  be.  and  sball  not  exceed  twelve,  nor  be 
less  than  four  pounds  weight,  and  all  Beef  which  shall  be  fat  and  merchantable, 
shall  be  sorted  and  divided  into  three  dififerent  classes,  to  be  denominated  Mess, 
Prime,  and  Cargo. 

Mess  shall  consist  of  the  choicest  pieces  of  large  well-fattened  Beef,  without 
hocks,  shanks,  clods,  or  necks,  each  barrel  to  contain  two  hundred  pounds  of 
Beef,  and  to  be  branded  on  the  head  "  Mess  Beef."  Prime  Beef  shall  consist  of 
the  choicest  pieces  of  fat  cattle,  with  not  more  than  one  half  neck,  nor  more  than 
two  flanks,  with  the  hocks  cut  off  the  hind  legs,  in  the  smallest  pkce  above  the 
joint,  in  a  barrel,  and  branded  "  Prime  Beef"  on  one  head. 

Cargo  Beef  shall  be  of  fat  cattle,  with  a  proportion  of  good  pieces,  and  not 
more  than  one  half  of  neck,  three  flanks,  with  the  hocks  cut  off  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  Prime,  in  a  barrel,  and  to  be  otherwise  merchantable,  and  to  be 
branded  "  Cargo  Beef."  The  Repackers  shall  not  put  less  than  two  pecks  of 
coarse  salt  and  six  ounces  of  saltpetre  in  each  barrel,  and  shall  fill  it  with  pickle 
as  strong  as  salt  makes  it. 

Sec.  6.  That  if  any  Inspector  shall  be  guilty  of  neglect  or  fraud,  or  shall  in 
any  way  violate  the  duties  imposed  on  him  by  law,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of 
fifty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  before  any  court  of  competent  authority,  one-half  to 
the  benefit  of  the  informer,  and  moreover  shall  be  liable  for  damages  to  any  person 
aggrieved. 

Skc.  7.  That  if  any  person  shall  intermix,  take  out,  or  shift  any  Beef  or  Pork, 
packed  and  branded  as  herein  provided,  or  put  in  any  other  Beef  or  Pork,  for 
sale  or  exportation,  or  alter,  change,  or  deface  any  brand  or  mark  of  any  Inspec- 
tor, said  person  shall,  for  every  ofience,  pay  a  fine  of  forty  dollars,  one-half  for  the 
use  of  the  informer,  and  moreover,  shall  be  liable  for  damages  to  any  person  ag- 
grieved. 

Sec.  8.  That  no  Inspector  and  Repacker  of  Beef  and  Pork  shall  buy  or  sell 
more  than  shall  be  necessary  for  his  own  consumption. 

Sec.  9.  That  no  Beef  or  Pork  that  shall  have  been  inspected  and  repacked 
shall  be  taken  from  the  stores  and  yards  of  the  Inspectors,  unless  all  the  expenses 
be  previously  paid ;  and  no  owner  nor  seller  of  Beef  and  Pork  shall  suffer  the 
same,  after  inspection,  to  remain  more  than  twelve  hours  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  to 
bad  weather. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  inspectors  and  Repackers  shall  be  entitled  to  demand  and 
receive  for  every  barrel  of  Pork  or  Beef  they  shall  inspect,  repack,  and  salt,  thirty- 
tiiree  cents  and  one-third,  besides  the  price  of  the  salt,  saltpetre,  and  other  extra 
services. 

Sec.  11.  That  all  the  proceeds  of  property  forfeited,  and  penalties  incurred  on 
the  subject  of  the  inspection  of  Beef  and  Pork,  shall  be  one-ualf  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Asylum  for  Orphan  Boys  in  the  city  of  New  Orl^ns,  and  the  other  half  for 
the  person  prosecuting  in  the  name  of  the  State. 


A  REGULATION  OF  THE  HARDWARE  DEALERS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  New  York  hardware  dealers  have  seen  fit  to  issue  the  following  cir- 
cular :^ — 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Hardware  Dealers*  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  it  was  unanimously 

Resoliedj  That  in  ordering  goods  from  the  manufacturers  of  American  hard- 
ware, we  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  have  the  name  and  residence  of  the  manufac- 
turers left  off*,  both  from  the  articles  and  labels ;  or,  if  it  be  desirable  to  have  the 
maker's  name  thereon,  that  we  will  in  all  cases  request  that  the  maker's  residence 
be  left  off*,  both  from  the  article  and  label. 

ResoUed,  That  we  will  give .  our  patronage  in  preference  to  such  persons  or 
manufacturers  as  favor  our  views,  and  who  decline  or  discontinue  to  interfere 
with  the  regular  course  of  trade. 
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HODIFICATIOI  OF  THE  A08TRI1I  TARIfP. 

Advices  from  Trieste  foroiah  the  particulars  of  &a  importaDt  mlteratioD  jart 
promulgated  in  the  Austrian  tariff.  It  effects  in  several  cases  a  reduction  of  br 
tween  30  and  40  per  cent,  and  is  regarded  as  an  experimental  step  towards  a  more 
general  abandonment  of  the  prohibitive  system.  Annexed  is  a  list  of  the  articki 
comprised,  showing  the  new  and  the  ok]  duties  : — 

New  Duty  Old  Doty 

fmt  ewt.  per  emu 

Cocoa fr.    10    0  12  80 

Coffee 1  80  10    0 

IX).,  roasted 10    0  IS  80 

Spices,  commoD 7  80  10    0 

Da,fine 16     0  25  60 

Sugar,  refined 12  80  14    0 

Do.,  raw... 9     0  11     0 

Do.  dc^fbrrefioing....      6    0  7    0 

On  all  the  above  the  reduction  was  to 


Provisions fir, 

Lead 

Do.,  manufactured, . . . . 
Iroo 


5ew  Daty 

percwu 

15     0 

2  80 

2  80 

2     0 


OUIDoty 
percwt. 
20  0 
8  0 
7  80 
2  80 
7  80 


New  Dvty  OM  Dt^ 

perewu  percW 

Molasses fr.       8    0  ft    0 

Fish 8  80  4    » 

Oils  in  casks 12  80  15    0 

Da,olive 8     0  4    0 

Do.,  through  Austrian 

ports 1  80  10 

Wme,  in  bottles 12  80  15    0 

I>o.,incasks ^..     10    0  12  80 

take  effect  from  the  1st  instant. 

HewDatj  OMMtF 

per  cwu  per  cvt* 

Cast  iron fr.       10  ISO 

Cotton  twist 6     0  «    0 

Linen  twist 7  SO  10   0 

Do.tbread 13  80  15   • 

Woollentwbt 5     0  «   • 


Steel  wire 5    0 

On  all  the  above  the  reduction  is  to  take  effect  from  the  1st  of  July  next 


A  MEXICAN  GU8T0M.10USB  ORDINAICS. 
The  following  ''  Important  Notice  to  Merchants "  emanates  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit  :— 

Merchants  trading  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico  are  hereby  informed  that  tk 
General  Ordinance  of  Maritime  and  Frontier  Custom-houses  having  been  published 
on  the  Slst  of  January  last,  they  have  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  same, 
all  persons  trading  in  the  ports  or  in  the  interior  of  the  said  Republic :  and 
orders  have  been  issued  to  the  respective  Agents  of  the  Government  lor  the  pQ^ 
pose,  that  if  goods  are  found  on  the  roads  or  places  of  the  interior,  or  any  importi 
smuggled  through  the  frontiers,  or  if  said  imports  have  not  paid  the  respective 
duties  according  to  the  said  Ordinance,  said  goods  or  imports  wilt  be  seized  and 
confiscated,  as  well  as  the  wagons  or  animals  which  may  transport  them ;  the  per- 
sons interested  being  besides  subject  to  pay  a  fine  of  double  the  amount  of  the 
goods  if  they  should  be  prohibited. 

Merchants  arc  also  hereby  notified  that  the  General  Government  is  not  respon- 
sible for  any  contract,  anticipations  of  duties,  acquittances,  dedoctionB,  or  con- 
cessions granted  by  the  subaltern  authorities  of  the  same  Republic,  when  not 
specially  authorized  by  the  said  Government,  under  the  signature  of  the  Secretar? 
of  the  Corresponding  Department.  It  is  further  added,  that  after  the  aforesaii 
advice  no  claim  shall  be  admitted  to  foreign  subjects,  who  shall  embark  in  specu- 
lations of  this  nature,  or  by  the  existing  treaties  with  friendly  nations,  the  citi- 
sens  of  them  arc  bound  to  conform  with  the  laws  and  regulations  of  Mexico. 

Given  by  order  of  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic,  In  Mexico, 
the  15th  of  April,  1856. 

PATIK>. 

flAMILTON  BOARD  OF  TRADE, 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  Hamilton  (Canada)  Board  of  Trade  took  place  oo  tki 
29th  of  April,  1856.    After  the  reading  of  the  Annual  BepcMt  and  the 
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tiOQ  of  the  woaI  bnsinen  of  the  Board,  tlie  Ibllowiiig  gentlemsn  were  elected 
officers  of  the  Board  for  the  eoaoiog  year,  vi&  : — John  Toang,  Esq.,  Presidenl; 
Adam  Brown,  Vice-President;  and  James  Cammings,  P.  W.  (latcs,  John  Pep- 
rie,  G.  H.  Gillespie,  W.  G.  Kerr,  T.  Bickle,  Hugh  0.  Baker,  James  Osborne, 
D.  Mclnnes,  John  Brown,  Isaac  Buchanan,  J.  P.  McCuaig,  John  Osborne, 
CouTieil. 


RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


TBI  RAILROADS  OF  HAI^TE  IN  1854  AID  1855. 

The  following  table,  deriTed  from  the  abstract  published  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  shows  the  operations  of  the  railroads  of  that  State  in  the  yeaif 
above  mentioned : — 


1854.  '  Lgtk.         Obtt. 

Atlantic  <fe  St  Lawrence 149  $6,019,929 

Androtcoggio  and  Kennebec.     65     2,196,834 

Androeoog^o 20       843,317 

Bangor  and  Oldtown IS       178,288 

Calais  and  Bering 6       277.771 

Kennebec  and  Portknd 72^  2,618.410 

Macbiaiiport 7i     100.000 

Port,  Saco,  &  Porismonib. .  •     11     1,31 6.976 

York  and  Cumberland 18       766,018 

BuckOeld  Branch 12     

Penobecot  and  Kenaebee 

BomorBet  and  Keooebee  , 

404  18,809,988  1,066,862 
1835. 
Atlantic  and  St  Lawrence. . .  149    6,282.P2 
Androecoggin  and  Kenaebee.     56    2,218.3?6 

Andrt«coggin  ..4^ 20       868,681 

Bangor  and  Oldtown 18       178,2A8 

Calais  and  Baring 6       224.666 


No.  of       Ree.  for      Ree.  for 
paae*rc        pasi'rs.       freUht         Total. 

186.106  $163,616  $296,890  $470,647 


119.046 
22.236 
76.980 
16.720 

268,992 

284.686 
82,640 


188.661 
118,607 


97.615 

18,916 

26.844 

1,420 

160,641 

209*698 
16,384 


78.646 
16.146 
18,367 
29.060 
46.716 
7.000 
•2.383 
14.364 


178.868 
29,396 
44,889 
81.640 

217,367 
7,200 

272,330 
30.712 


672,892    687,388  1,280,824 


164,094 
101,079 


867.943 
87,869 


No  retoma 


Kennebec  and  Portland. 


721  2,766.677 


Machianport 7^     100,000 

Port,  Saco.  and  Portsmouth . .  61     1,368,337 

York  and  Cumberland 18       774,714 

Buckfield  Branch 12     

Penobscot  and  Kennebec ....  56 

Somerset  and  Kennebec 24 


70,888 
22*8,784 


278,716 
106,984 


23,217 

1621 

166.774 

8,000 

197.890 

21,827 


662.486 
196,341 

46.169 

87.179 

228,061 


22.776 
83.201 
63.190 
No  returns. 
64,127     277.601 
17,125       49,268 


21,206      24,716        7,960      88,088 


1,674,661 
661,077 

The  receipts  from  other  sources,  passengers  and  freight,  are  omitted  in  tha 
above  table,  to  accommodate  the  size  of  our  pages.  These  recepts  amounted,  in 
1854,  to  $41,388,  and  to  some  $55,000  in  1855 ;  both  amounts  are,  however,  in* 
eluded  in  the  total  column. 

The  Penobscot  and  Kennebec  Bailroad's  returns  are  for  four  months  only,  the 
road  not  being  opened  till  September  1855.  The  Somerset  and  Kennebec  is  run 
by  the  Kennebec  and  Portland  Railroad  since  its  opening,  and  its  return  docs  not 
show  its  running  expenses  or  receipts. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  the  471  miles  of  railway  in  Maine,  exclusive 
of  the  Buckfield  Branch,  from  which  no  returns  were  received,  amount  to 
914,517,323,  to  Dec.  31, 1855,  equal  to  930,821  per  mlle« 
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RATES  OF  TOU  OH  THE  NEW  YORK  CANALS  FOR  1856. 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  toU  established  by  the  Canal  Board  on  peraou 
and  property  transported  on  the  New  York  State  Canals,  to  take  efifect  od  the 
opening  of  navigation  in  1856  : — 

FBOVISIONS,  AC. — PER  1,000  LBS.  FEB  MILK. 

Cta.       IC.     rr. 

On  salted  beef,  batter,  tallow,  beer,  cider,  and  vinegar 0        t       0 

Salted  pork,  bacon,  lard,  lard-oil,  grease,  and  cheese •   Oil 

8 ilted  fish  and  fish  in  brine 0        i       0 

Bran  and  ship*8tufiEi», and  oilcake  or  oil-meal •     0        S       0 

IRON,  MINERALS,  ORES,  AC. — PER  1,000  LBS.  FEB  XILB. 

On  Fait  manufactured  in  thb  State. •.••••••  0  1  0 

Foreign  salt  and  barytes 0  9  0 

Oy psum,  the  product  of  this  State 0  1  0 

Foreign  gypeum 0  S  0 

Bloom,  scrap,  and  pig  iron,  brokon  castings,  ga»  pipes,  and  water-pipes.  0  S  0 

Sand,  lime,  clay,  earth,  manure,  pig,  and  smelted  copper 0  1  0 

Leached  ashes,  brick,  stone  for  the  manufacture  of  lime,  and  bones  for 

manure -..  0  0  8 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes,  window  glass,  barilla  and  bleaching  powder,  kelp, 

eoHa  arth,  and  copperas,  and  manganese 0  4  0 

Mineral  coal,  charcoal,  and  iron  ore 0  0  f 

Stoves,  iron  car  wheels  and  car  axles,  bed-plates  for  steam-engines, 

plow  castings,  except  machines  and  the  parts  thereof 0  8  0 

Bar  and  pig  lead,  going  towards  tide* water,  and  copper  ore 0  0  i 

Stove-pipe  and  furniture  for  stoves,  not  cast  iron 0  6  0 

FURS,  PELTRT,  SKINS,  AC. — ^FEB  1,000  LBS.  FEB  MILE. 

On  furs  and  the  skins  of  animals  producing  furs 10  0 

Deer,  buffalo,  and  moose  skins 0        5  0 

Sheep  9kins 0        4  0 

Green  hides  of  domestic  animals  of  the  United  States. 0        t  0 

Imported  raw  hides  of  domestic  and  other  animals 0        6  0 

FURNITURE,  AC. — PER  1,000  LBS.  FEB  MILE. 

On  household  furniture,  accompanied  by,  and  actually  belonging  %o, 

families  emigrating 0        S       0 

Carts,  wagons,  sleighs,  plows,  and  mechanics'  tools  necessary  for  the 
owner's  individual  use,  when  accompanied  by  the  owner  emigrating 
for  the  purpose  of  settlement 0        t       0 

STONE,  SLATE,  AC. — PER  1,000   LBS.  PER  MILS. 

On  tile  for  moffing,  and  stoneware 0  4       0 

Fire- proof  cement  and  drain  tile 0  2       0 

Unwrought  stone  and  slate    0  10 

All  stone,  wrought  or  partly  wrought 0  1        i 

LUMBER,  WOOD,  AC. 

On  timber,  squared  and  round,  per  100  cubic  feet  per  mile,  if  carried  in 

boats 0        4       0 

The  same,  if  carried  in  rafts,  per  1 00  cubic  feet  per  mile 1        0       0 

The  same,  if  cleared  after  the  1st  June,  and  arriving  at  tide- water  be- 
fore the  1 5th  August,  inclusive,  per  1 00  cubic  feet  per  mile 0        7        0 

On  lumber  when  carried  in  boats,  when  weighed,  per  1,000  lbs.  per 
mile,  viz.: — 

On  white  pine,  white  wood,  cedar,  staves  and  headinir,  dressed  or 
partly  dressed,  boardii,  plank,  scantling,  and  all  siding  lath  and 
other  sawed  stuflfl  leas  than  1  inch  thick,  carried  in  buM,  (except 
such  as  is  enumerated  hereafter) • CIS 
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Cts.       M.      Fr. 

Oak,  hickory,  beedi,  sycamore,  black  waloat,  and  bntternat 0        1        o 

Spruce,  maple,  aab,  elm,  fir,  tamarack,  and  yew 0        12 

Cherry 0        1        4 

Hemlock    0        0        6 

Sawed  timber  reduced  to  inch  measure,  all  kiudd  of  red  cedar,  cedar 
poets,  estimating  that  a  cord,  after  deducting  for  openings,  will  con- 
tain 1,000  feet,  per  1,000  feet  per  mite,  when  not  weighed 0        4        0 

Hemlock,  per  1  ,o66  feet  per  mile,  when  not  weighed 0        2        5 

Sub.  6  and  7,  if  transported  in  rafts,  per  1,000  feet  per  mile 2        5        0 

Sawdust,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile 0        0        6 

Mahogany,  (except  veneenng,)  reduced  to  inch  measure,  per  1,000  feet 

per  mile 1         6        0 

Sawed  lath  of  less  than  10  feet  in  length,  split  lath,  hoop  poles,  hand- 
spikes, rowioff  oars,  broom  handles,  spokes,  hubs,  treenails,  fellies, 
boat  knees,  plane  stocks,  pickets  fur  fences,  and  stuff  manufiactured 
or  partly  manufactured  for  boxes,  chairs,  or  bedsteads,  hop  poles, 
brush  handles,  brush  backs,  looking-gla^  backs,  gun  stocks,  plow 

beams,  plow  handles,  per  1 ,000  lbs  pttr  mile 0        2        0 

Staves  and  heading,  undressed,  empty  barrels  and  casks  and  ship  knees, 

transported  in  boats,  per  l,oOO  lbs.  per  mile 0        10 

The  same,  if  tranf>ported  in  rafts 0        6        0 

Shingles,  carried  in  boats 0        1        6 

The  same,  if  conveyed  in  rafts,  per  M.  per  mile 0        4        0 

Split  posts,  not  exceeding  10  feet  in  length,  and  rails  for  fences,  not  ex- 
ceeding 14  feet  in  leus^th,  per  M.  per  mile,  carried  in  boats 2        0        0 

The  same,  if  conveyed  in  rafts 8        0        0 

Wood  for  fuel,  (except  such  as  may  be  u^ed  in  the  manufacture  of  salt, 
which  shall  be  exempt  from  tolC)  and  tan  bark,  per  cord  per  mile..     0        6        0 

The  same,  if  transported  in  rafts 2        0        0 

Sawed  stuff  for  window  blinds,  not  exceeding  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 

and  window  sashes  and  blinds,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile 0        6        0 

AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCTIONS,   ikC. — PER  1,000  LBS.   PER  MILE. 

On  domestic  distilled  spirits,  going  towards  tide-water 0 

Wood 0 

Cotton 0 

Live  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  horns,  hoofs,  and  bones 0 

Hurses,  except  those  used  exclusively  fiHr  towing  boats  or  other  floats.  0 
Hor(*es  used  exclusively  for  towing  boats  or  other  floats,  exempt  from 

toll. 

Rags  and  junk 0 

Mdnilla 0 

Hemp  and  tobacco,  going  towards  tide- water 0 

Tobacco,  going  from  tide- water 0 

Pressed  broomcom 0 

Pressed  hay  and  pressed  straw 0 

C<»rn.  corn  meal,  and  oats 0 

Wheat,  flour,  barley,  rye,  peas  and  beans 0 

Flour  starling  and  g'*ing  rrom  tide- water 0 

Ptttatoes,  apples,  onions,  turnips,  all  other  esculent  mots,  and  icH 0 

All  other  agricultural  productions  of  the  United  States,  not  particularly 

specified 0        4     -0 

MERCHANDISE. — PER  1,000   LBS.  PER  MILS. 

On  Teneering 0        8        0 

Sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  iron  in  bars,  bundles,  and  sheets,  steel,  nail-rods, 
Siiiler  iron,  nails  and  spikes,  horseshoes,  crockery  and  glassware,  tin, 
roiin,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  oil,  anchors,  chain  cables,  oakum,  mineral 
water,  oysters  and  clams,  dyewoods,  and  all  other  merchandise  not 

enumerated 0        4        0 

Railroad  iron  and  railroad  chairs 0        16 

Thrashing,  mowing,  and  reaping  machmes,  fanning  mills,  plows,  har- 
rows, and  drill  barrows. • • 0        4        (^ 
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ARTICLES   NOT   ENUVEBATKD. 

91.       M.    Fr. 

On  all  article  not  enumerated  or  excepted,  per  1,000  Uw.  per  mSim, .  •     0       4      0 

BOATS   AND    PASSENGERS. — PER  MIUI. 

On  boats  used  cbiefly  for  the  traosportatton  of  persons  naTyating  (lie 

canals 4  0  0 

The  same,  if  they  elect  to  commate  fur  tolls  upon  passengers 8  0  0 

Boats  used  cbieflj  for  the  tranpportation  of  property S  0  0 

The  Fame,  if  they  elect  to  commute  for  tolls  upon  paasengera 1  8  0 

On  all  persons  over  ten  years  of  age 0  0  5 


PBOfiRESS  OF  T£L£GftAPll  UNfiS  II  TH  WORU. 

Mr.  Lefferts  recently  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  American  Geographical 
Society  in  New  York,  which  contains  some  interesting  facts  on  this  subject.  It 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  of  the  telegraph  lines  in  the  world,  that  the 
United  States  is  far  in  advaooe  of  every  other  nation : — 


India m 

Spain 4M 

Denmark  and  Sweden S«0 

Italy i.we 

Switzerland I.un0 

Holland  and  Belgium l,uM 


United  States 86,000 

Great  Britain 9/2U0 

Germany  and  Prussia 5,000 

France 4,600 

Auf^tria 8,500 

Turkey 1,200 

Prussia 2,800 

A  company  has  been  formed  in  England,  which  has  engaged  to  finish  the  sub- 
marine line  between  Newfoundland  and  Ireland,  and  have  it  in  foil  operatioo  bj 
January,  1858.  A  new  cable  has  been  prepared  to  run  between  Cape  Race  and 
the  main  land,  and  will  soon  be  laid,  if  no  disaster  prevents  it. 

There  are  already  lines  extending  from  London  to  Sebastopol,  soon,  it  is  ex- 
pected to  be  carried  to  Corsica,  Sardinia,  into  Africa,  thence  through  Asia,  so  that 
when  the  sub-marine  line  between  this  country  and  England  is  laid,  direct  ccm- 
municatiou  can  be  had  with  the  great  cities  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  An- 
other line  of  telegraph  is  proposed  from  San  Francisco  along  the  coast  of  Koitii 
America  to  Behring's  Straits,  into  Asia,  thence  to  St,  Petersburgh,  in  Russia 
The  number  of  messages  sent  annually  over  the  telegraph  lines  of  America  is 
14,736,000.  Twenty  thousand  a  mcnth  are  sent  between  tliis  city  and  Bosioa. 
The  New  York  Press  pays  ^30,000  annually  for  messages.  Fifteen  thousand 
words  arc  sometimes  sent  for  one  edition. 


NAVIGATIOBf  OF  IROff  STEASfERS. 

A  late  voyage  of  the  steamer  Persia  to  this  country  has  demonstrated  one  &ct 
of  profound  scientific  interest.  Her  hull  is  built  of  iron  ;  and  the  great  obstacle 
to  the  use  of  such  steamers  in  ocean  navigation,  has  always  been  to  neutralize  the 
influence  of  such  a  mass  of  iron  upon  the  compass.  But,  during  the  Petsia's 
voyage,  the  variation  of  her  compasses  did  not  exceed  three  degrcea,  which  is  at 
least  one  degree  less  than  the  average  variation  in  wooden  vessels.  The  abcrrm- 
tions  to  which  the  deck  compasses  are  liable,  are  corrected  by  a  ccnibinaticn  of 
magnets,  patented  by  a  Mr.  Gray,  of  Liverpool,  and  this  invcnUcn  tie  captain  of 
tie  Persia  has  his  vessel  supplied  with,  aud  thinka  it  perfectly  reliable  andall^tf- 
ficient. 
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RIILROADS  OF  NEW  TORI  IV  1866. 

The  Report  of  the  State  Engineer  for  1855  has  not  been  printed.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  that  report,  we  give  a  statistical  summary  of  twenty-eight  railroads  in 
New  York,  compiled  from  the  Report  of  the  Railroad  Commissioners,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

STATIITICS   OF   28    RAILROADS. 

Length  of  28  roads  in  miles 2,898 

Number  of  passengers  carried  during  year 9,628,988 

Average  number  per  day 26,S86 

Number  miles  traveled  by  all  passeegers 447,747,789 

Average  number  of  milt* s  traveled  by  each  passenger 40} 

Number  of  miles  run  by  locomotives 11,663,810 

Passeugera  killed,  (1  iu  1.208,624) 8 

Passengers  injured,  (I  in  866,169) 26 

Numb«:r  of  locomotives  owned  by  28  companies 695 

**        passenger  cars 817 

**         freight,  baggage,  and  platform 9,809 

**         tons  freight  transported  during  year 8,346,289 

Number  of  bridges 1,087 

Length  of  bridges  io  miles 8t 

Ton«coalu-ed 5,886 

Cords  Wiiod  used 811,667 

Gallons  oil  used 247,968 

Earnings  for  the  year $19,040,^88  60 


THE  SHORTEST  PASSAGE  ACROSS  THE  ATLAHTIC. 

The  new  iron  steamer  Persia  left  this  port  on  the  2d  of  last  month,  at  3  P.  M., 
and  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the  12tli,  at  8h.  40m.  A.  M.,  making  the  actual  run 
in  9  days,  12  hours,  and  7  minutes — allowing  for  the  difference  of  apparent  time. 
She  then  discharged  cargo,  loaded  up,  and  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  this  port  oo 
the  19th,  at  lOh.  25m.  A.  M.,  and  arrived  at  the  Light  Ship  at  15  minutes  past 
9  P.  M.,  on  the  28th,  and  next  morning  came  up  to  the  dock  in  1  hour  and  35 
minutes,  making  the  actual  western  run  in  9  days,  16  hours,  and  58  minutes,  ad- 
ding the  apparent  time  to  the  actual  time  of  sailing.  She  has  thus  made  the  two 
voyages  back  and  forth,  right  after  one  another,  in  19  days,  5  hours,  and  5 
minutes.  The  fastest  western  passage  heretofore  made,  was  by  the  Baltic,  in 
July,  1854.  The  voyage  from  dock  to  dock  was  made  in  9  days,  17  hours,  and 
15  minutes,  which  was,  (if  take  the  time  the  Persia  lay  outside  into  account,)  the 
shortest  western  passage  west  yet  made.  The  Persia's  eastern  voyage  was  tbe 
shortest  ever  made  by  five  hours. 


THE  COMMANDRESS  OF  A  CAWAL  BOAT. 

"  There  is  now,"  it  is  stated,  in  the  Cincinnali  Commercial^  "  upon  the  Miami 
Canal  a  boat  being  run  under  the  direct  command  of  a  lady.  Her  name  Is  Mrs. 
Leonard,  and  she  hails  from  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Mary's.  She  is  represented 
as  being  a  very  agreeable,  pleasant,  and  intelligent  German  woman.  She  writes 
a  neat,  legible  hand,  possessing  much  of  the  delicacy  and  beauty  that  characterize 
ladies'  writing.  In  the  capacity  of  commamlress  of  the  craft  on  the  *  raging 
canal,'  she  discharges  all  the  duties  incident  to  the  office  she  fills,  among  which 
are  engaging  the  cargo,  takin:?  out  the  clearance,  paying  tolls,  overseeing  the  dis- 
charge o?  freight,  and  supervising  the  whole  business  of  the  boat.  Iler  husband 
is  in  California,  laboring  in  that  El  Dorado  to  gather  up  the  shining  particles  of 
wealth,  while  the  business  better  half  is  employed  here  as  above  stated,  adding  to 
their  store  the  profits  of  an  arduous  business." 
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STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE,  &c. 


THE  C0R5  CROP  OF  INDIANA  IN  1855. 

The  value  of  the  cora  crop  for  the  year  1854,  reported  by  the  assessors,  wis 
$11,756,664 — nearly  twelve  millions  of  dollars. 

Rush  County  takes  the  lead  in  quantity,  1,500,000  bushels,  worth  $404,000: 
Wayne  follows  with  1 ,200,000,  estimated  worth  upward  of  $400,000  ;  Henrr 
reports  1,200,000,  worth  $333,000;  Marion  1,100,000,  worth  $395,000,  and 
Warren  1,100,000,  worth  $300,000. 

The  list  of  counties  following  present  each  a  report  of  upward  of  5OO4M)0 
bushels,  with  amounts  of  value  greatly  varying,  showing  the  comparative  prices 
of  corn  at  various  points  in  the  State  : — 

Counties.  No.  bath.  Value.            Priee  per  boik. 

Bartholomew 674.000  |S02,000  45  onti 

Boone 746,000  184,000  26  ceotf 

Carroll  652,000  21 2,000  82  wott 

Cass 687,000  169.000  29  cents 

Clinton 868,000  276.000  Sf  oals 

Delaware 788.000  197.000  27  c«ti 

Fayette 631,000  190,000  30  ceott 

Fountain 781,000  812,000  40  <»Dti 

Giant 680,000  147,000  28  ceoto 

Hancock 669,000  1 94,0(K)  SO  ccoU 

Hendricka 780,000  289,000  82  ceou 

Mftdl^on 888.000  286.000  27  cenU 

lAiami 706,000  212,000  80  ceob 

Morgan 771 ,000  287.000  87  ceoti 

Poeey 651,000  229,000  41  ceDti 

Putnam 698,000  247,000  41  cento 

Randolph 826,000  216,000  27  cento 

Shelby 996,000  886.000  39  cento 

Union 689.000  167,000  81  cento 

"White 642,000  178.000  38  cento 

The  following  counties  report  each  upward  of  400,000  bushels,  viz. : — AUen, 
Elkhart,  Huntington,  Johnson,  Knox,  Kosciusko,  Montgomery,  Parke,  St. 
Joseph,  and  Wabash.  The  counties  of  Dearborn,  Gibson,  Greene,  Howard,  and 
Porter,  report  each  upwards  of  300,000  bushels.  The  great  corn  growing  cood- 
ties  seem  to  be  generally  the  prairie  counties,  and  those  through  which  run  rivers 
with  rich  bottom  lands.  Some  of  the  best  counties  in  the  State  are  not  reported 
in  the  Auditor's  table,  either  for  corn  or  any  other  production.  This  is  the  case 
with  Laporte,  Tippecanoe,  and  Sullivan.  A  report  from  these  throe  counties 
would  probably  add  one  million  of  dollars  to  the  aggregate  value  of  the  cora 
crop,  and  would  also  largely  increase  the  amount  for  wheat,  hogs,  and  cattle. 


AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  OF  MAS8ACHUSBTTS. 

The  annual  report  of  C.  L.  Flint,  Esq.,  the  ofBcial  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  Massachusetts,  is  not  yet  printed.  Ten  thousand  copies  of  it,  how- 
ever, have  been  ordered  by  the  Legislature  of  that  State.  It  is,  we  are  assoTvd. 
more  than  usually  replete  with  the  statistics  of  agriculture.  From  these  it  ap- 
pears that  there  are  in  the  State  80,321  horses,  valued  at  $7^84,889 ;  77,511 
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oxen  and  steers,  ralaed  at  $3,249,341 ;  184,010  milch  cows  and  heifers,  yalaed  at 
$4,892,291,  yielding  8,116,009  pounds  of  butter,  valued  at  $1,678,567  83, 
5,762,776  pounds  of  cheese,  valued  at  $464,260  55,  and  13,203,665  quarts  of 
milk,  valued  at  $755,887  90.  The  number  of  sheep  is  reported  to  be  145,216, 
valued  at  $309,845,  while  the  value  of  wool  produced  is  $155,046.  The  number 
of  swine  is  61,113,  valued  at  $581,636  71. 

Of  the  cultivated  land  in  the  State  there  were  91,056  acres  in  Indian  corn,  and 
the  value  of  this  is  stated  to  be  $2,820,108  97.  There  were  2,600  acres  of  wheat, 
valued  at  $73,928  49,  and  42,143  acres  of  rye,  valued  at  $560,201  63,  while  the 
number  of  acres  in  barley  was  4,971,  the  value  of  barley  being  $110,168  45.  Oats 
were  more  extensively  cultivated ;  there  were  37,623  acres,  valued  at  $563,729  24. 
There  were  41,892  acres  in  potatoes,  and  the  value  of  potatoes  was  $2,521,906  42. 
Of  onions,  carrots,  turnips,  beets,  and  other  esculent  vegetables,  there  were 
8,368  acres  cultivated,  valued  at  $937,406  98. 

INCREASE  OF  CATTLE  IV  OHIO. 

The  Auditor's  report  gives  the  following  assessed  values^  showing  the  increafe 
io  three  years : — 

\m.  18SS.                       ,„en^ 

Horses 402,696  624,746  66p«re«fnt» 

lllules 2,992  6,816  80  per  CMt 

Caltle 1,098,218  1,791,180  66  per  cent 

8beep 8,060,796  4,887,948  40  per  cent 

Hugd 2,41»8,792  2,1V6,769  decrense. 

This  shows  a  large  increase  in  numbers  of  all  sorts  except  hogs,  which  de- 
creased on  account  of  the  high  price  of  corn  and  increased  facilities  by  railroftd 
to  get  them  to  market 

The  increase  of  money  value  of  all  other  kinds  of  cattle  appears  by  the  follow- 
ing table  equal  to  increase  of  numbers  : — 

Horses, $16,868,796  $81,4 16,004  90  per  ceol 

Mules 126,926  8o8,l26  140  per  ceat. 

Cattle 10,4j97,858  18.902,006  80  per  csot 

Sht^p 8,681,886  6,664,829  60  per  cent 

Hogs 6,624,7»0  8,681,662  DecreaHe. 

Aggregate $81,298,764  166,616,620  70  per  cent- 

AVhile  this  is  the  aggregate  of  the  State,  the  ino-ease  in  value  in  some  of  the 
counties  remote  from  market  is  still  larger.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  other 
Western  States,  where  previous  to  the  extension  of  raib*oads,  such  bullocks  as  aeD 
here  for  $50  or  $60  a  head,  could  be  bought  for  $10  to  $15  each. 

The  Cincinnati  Railroad  Record  gives  the  following  table  of  values  of  animal 
exports  from  Ohio : — 

185!.  18§S. 

Horses I60u;000 

Beef  and  cattle $2,894,769  4,870,000 

Pi>rk,  Urd,  lardoil  and  bogs 7,994,290  9,1 80,009 

Butter,  cheese,  and  Ullow 760,000  940,00$ 

Wool 2,100,000  8,OOO,iro0 

Aggregat«  export $18,289,040  $17,960,00$ 
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'    This  is  about  3o  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valife  of  Hie  aniinals. 

The  number  exported  may  be  set  dowD  as  follows  .* — 

Cattle 126.000  I  Hosjs lOO.WO 

HorscB 10,000  I  Sbeep(wooloflf) S^OO.iiOO 

There  is  no  doubt  that  railroads  are  rapidly  prodacing  a  change  in  the  cultiire 
of  Ohio.  The  production  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  sheep,  hay,  garden  crops,  and 
{ruit«,  are  all  rapidly  increasing,  while  the  product  of  hogs  and  small  grain  is 
relatively  diminishing. 


BUFFALO  THE  GREATEST  GRAIN  MARKET  IH  THE  WORLD. 

Some  months  since  we  transferred  to  our  pages  the  statement  of  a  Chicago 
cotemporary,  to  the  effect  that  Chicago  was  the  most  extensive  grain  market  in 
the  world.  Mr.  John  J.  Henderson,  Secretary  of  the  Buffalo  Board  of  Trade, 
has  presented  to  that  body  the  following  summary  of  the  grain  receipts  at  Bulliilo, 
by  lake  and  railroad,  for  1855  : — 

Total  rec<>ipt8  of  grain bush.         20.002.647 

Flour  reduced  to  wheat 6.019,530 

ToUl bush.         26,022,177 

Upon  his  statement  that  sixteen  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat,  com,  oats,  barier, 
«Dd  rye  changed  hands  in  Buffalo,  in  1855,  the  Secretary  claims  that  that  city  is  the 
greatest  grain  market  in  the  world.  That  it  is  the  greatest  grain  port  in  the 
world,  the  following  table  of  receipts  shows  : — 

WbeftUbiith.  Cora,  bash.   Oate,  rye,  bartej.    Tocal  buk* 

tMessa 6,eOiMHiU  » 1,440,000  7.010,«h»0 

'Oalatz  and  Ibraila 2.400,01)0  6,«00,0<^0           S2O,0OO  8.)t2OO00 

Dantsic 8.080,000  1,828,000  4,4«»»',«>0 

St  Petersburgh all  kinds.  7,2(.-O.0iK) 

Archangel all  kinds.  9,629  000 

Ei^a all  kinds.  4,0<HM'fW 

Chicrtgo(1865) 7.115.250  7,517,616         2,000,928  16,6SS.8II 

Buflklu(I855) .' 18,120.616  8,722.616         8,097,461  25,022,n7 

It  is  only  eighteen  years  ago  that  the  first  cargo  of  wheat  was  landed  upon  the 
wharves  of  Buffiilo.  Giles  Williams  is  said  to  have  brought  there,  to  be  sold,  in 
1838,  the  initiatory  shipment  of  grain  in  a  commerce  which,  in  1855,  amounted 
to  more  than  twenty-five  millions  of  bushels  of  breadstufl^ 


THE  GREATEST  SUGAR  PLASTATIOV  IV  CUBA« 

In  the  Snuthem  Christian  AdvoctUe,  we  find  an  interesting  letter  from  as 
t  American  in  Cuba,  from  which  we  extract  the  following.    The  writer  was  a  guest 
mt  the  sugar  estate  known  as  the  "  Flower  of  Cuba  :" — 

*^  "This  estate  contains  five  thousand  acres  of  productive  lands.  We  rode  for 
Lours  through  immense  fields  of  sugar  cane,  twelve  to  eighteen  ffeet  high.  The» 
fields  are  divided  by  beautiful  avenues  of  royal  palm  and  mango  trees.  Many  of 
the  trees  are  sixty  to  eighty  feet  high,  in  the  distance  looking  like  white  mar- 
He  columns.  They  conmieucc  cuttin*^  the  cane  in  December,  and  the  top  is  used 
fi)r  cattle.  In  Louisiana,  the  cane  has  to  be  renewed  annually — ^here,  once  in  tea 
or  fiftetMi  years.  It  is  hauled  in  carts  drawn  by  oxen  to  the  sugar-mill,  which  is 
usually  liKated  in  the  centre  of  the  farm. 
•'Formerly  the  grmding  was  done  by  ox-power,  but  recently  the  Americao 

^  ougiuo  has  been  introduced.    The  buildiiiigs  aui  machinery  on  this  estate  coat  three 


hundred  thonsand  dollars.  They  work  ciffht  hundred  hands  and  about  eight  thou- 
sand oxen  for  five  months  in  the  year.  The  mill  runs  night  and  day — Sunday  and 
Monday.  Three  hundred  acres  are  planted  in  vegetables,  fruit,  Ac.,  for  the 
negroes.  They  will  make  this  year  twelve  thousand  boxes  and  two  thousand  hogs- 
hea^ls  of  sugar,  besides  several  thousand  of  mol lasses.  The  product  of  this  farm 
would  be  worth,  in  the  Charleston  market,  one  million  dollars  I" 


THE  LIVE  STOCK  OF  ILLINOIS  IN  1855. 

We  have  received  an  official  statement  of  the  number  and  value  of  the  live 
stock  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  as  they  have  been  returned 
to  the  State  Auditor,  under  the  assessment  of  1855.  This  table  shows  tlie  num- 
ber and  value  of  each  class  of  said  stock  in  each  county,  with  an  average  value 
also  stated.  From  this  table  we  have  compiled  the  following  table,  showing  the 
aggregate  for  the  whole  State,  as  follows  : — 

Number.  Value.  At.  yaloe. 

Horses 892,452  |20,1?^6.672  |51   81 

Neatcattle I,lrt8.189  14,879,896  12  87 

Mules  and  asses 19,882  1,098,438  56  67 

Sheep 808,.350  1,040,762  .                 1  28 

Hogs 1,680,095  2,488,173  1  48 

The  value  varies  in  the  different  counties.  We  have  given  the  average  value 
for  the  whole  State. 


THE  VANILU  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  vanilla,  so  much  prized  for  its  delicious  flavor,  is  the  product  of  a  vine 
which  grows  to  the  top  of  the  loftiest  trees.  Its  leaves  somewhat  resemble  those 
of  the  grape ;  the  flowers  are  red  and  yellow,  and  when  they  fall  off  are  succeeded 
by  the  pods,  which  grow  in  clusters  like  our  ordinary  beans ;  green  at  first,  they 
change  to  yellow,  and  finally  to  a  dark-brown.  To  be  preserved  they  are  gathered 
when  yellow,  and  put  in  heaps  for  a  few  days  to  ferment.  They  arc  afterward 
placed  in  the  sun  to  dry,  flattened  by  the  hand,  and  carefully  rubbed  with  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  and  then  packed  in  dry  pkntain  leaves,  so  as  to  confine  their  powerful 
aromatic  odor.  The  vanilla  bean  is  the  article  used  to  scent  snuff,  flavor 
ice  creams,  jellies,  &c.  The  plant  grows  in  Central  America  and  other  hot 
countries. 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  OLIFE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Robert  Chisholm,  of  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Patent  Office,  gives  a  highly-interesting  account  of 
his  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  the  olive.  Mr.  C.  obtained  his  trees  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Florence  early  in  1833.  They  were  of  two  kinds — the  small, 
round  olive,  estccmeil  the  best  for  oil,  and  a  much  larger  and  more  oval  variety, 
upon  which  the  first-named  was  grafted.  The  winter  of  1835,  he  states,  was  an 
exceedingly  cold  one,  and  killed  to  the  roots  all  of  the  orange  trees  in  the  South- 
ern States,  but  did  not  in  the  least  injure  these  olive  trees.  The  trees  at  first  did 
not  improve  rapidly,  for  want  of  cultivation.  In  order  to  remedy  this,  and  at  the 
eame  time  pay  expenses,  sweet  potatoes  and  field  cow-peas  were  planted  among 
them.  This  was  found  to  succeed  admirably ;  the  trees  grew  rapidly,  and  soon 
began  to  bear  fruit,  which  they  have  continued  to  do  every  year. 
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Mr.  C.  can  now  boast  that  he  has  made  oil  from  the  olive,  bnt  doe?  not  think 
that  it  is  sufficiently  remunerative  to  be  prosecuted  as  yet,  and  so  coufim-s  himself 
to  pickling  the  fruit.  His  pickled  olives  are  pronounced  by  competent  jad^  su- 
perior to  those  imported  from  France.  He  adds  that  very  few  imported  pickkd 
olives  can  now  be  sold  in  that  section  of  the  country. 


STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION,  &c. 


POPULATION  OF  HASSACHUSKTT8  IV  1850  AHD  1855. 

In  the  Alerchanls*  Magazine  for  March,  1856,  (vol.  xxxiv.,)  we  gave  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  several  cities  and  all  towns  with  a  population  of  5,000  and  upwards. 
We  now  give,  from  the  United  States  and  the  State  censuses — the  former  talea 
in  1850,  and  the  latter  in  1855— the  population  of  every  town  in  the  Commoo- 
wealth  of  Massachusetts.  The  whole  is  alphabetically  arranged  by  towns  asd 
counties.  The  names  of  cities,  thirteen  in  number,  it  will  be  seen,  are  printed  ia 
small  capitals.  The  increase  of  population  since  1850  has  been  149,327.  accord- 
ing to  this  statement,  which  has  been  compiled  from  the  official  returns  : — 


BABNSTABLB  Oa 


Barnstable  . . . 

Brewster 

Ohatbam  . .  • . , 

Deoois 

£aHtham 

Falinimth  . .  • . 

Harwich 

Orleans 

Provincetowo  . 
Sandwich  ..    . 

Truro 

Wellfleet 

Yarmouth  .  • . , 


BBaKSHIEB  00. 


Adams 

Alford 

Bucket 

Chenhire 

Clarksburg 

Dalton 

EgrernoDt 

Florida 

Great  Barrington  , 

Haoct>ck    

Hiiindale 

Lanebborough . . . . 

Lee 

Lenux  

Monterey    

lit.  Washington ... 

New  Ashford 

Nfw  Marlboro*. ,, 

Otis 

?wu 


18it. 

18M. 

4,996 

4,806 

1.625 

1,608 

2,660 

2,487 

8,497 

8,218 

808 

841 

2.618 

2,646 

8,699 

8,188 

1,754 

l,7b8 

8,096 

2,678 

4,495 

4,181 

1,917 

2,002 

2,825 

2.872 

2,692 

2,399 

6,980 

6,060 

526 

686 

1.472 

1.229 

1,682 

1,238 

424 

394 

1,064 

1,066 

992 

1,081 

612 

664 

8,449 

3,274 

848 

770 

1.861 

1,282 

1,286 

1,284 

4,226 

8,09« 

1.921 

l,67fi 

828 

788 

844 

840 

196 

210 

1,647 

1.788 

1,018 

1,168 

487 

500 

PitUfield 

Ricbmood 

Sandi«field 

Savoy  

Sheffield 

Stock  bridge. . . . 
Tyriogham  . . . . 
Wai^hington  ... 
W  Stockbridge 
Willianistown  . . 
Windsor , 


1S«. 

6,601 

910 
1,616 

919 
2,624 
2.068 

710 
1,068 
1,786 
2,629 

9U5 


BRISTOL  CX>. 

Attleborough 5.451 

Berkley 954 

Dartmouth 8.668 

Digbtoo «.  1.729 

£a«U>n 2.748 

Fairhaven 2,693 

Fall  Ri?er 12.680 

Freetown 1,R85 

Manndeld 2.119 

Naw  BKDroED 2u,ttb9 

Norton ijsiM 

Pawtucket 4.182 

HHynham l,'634 

Keboboth 2,iu7 

Seekonk 2,HU4 

Somen«et «. .  I,:t39 

Swanzey i[^^i 

rAUNTow 13.750 

Westport 2,»22 


DUKKs  oa 


Ohilmark... 
B<'gartown  . 
Tiabary.... 


676 
1,827 
1,898 


1.624 

im 

1,T« 
7W 

901 
1.7JI 


4,157 

ASM 
l.«i 
ISH 
4,190 
ll.lTO 
U« 

IM^l 
\Mi 

].4Sf 
l.»*f 
2.«« 
I.IIJ 

h*.U6 


741 
1.7«1 


StatUtiei  of  Population,  etc* 


I5l 


S88KZ   OO. 

Amesbury ^.  8,685 

Aodover 4,840 

B«V"LY 5,944 

Bozford « 996 

Bradford 1,872 

Danvers 4,008 

Essex _.  1.668 

Georgetown.... „....  2,043 

GlouceHer 8,800 

Orovelatid „.  1,867 

Hamilt4in 907 

Hayerhill 7,982 

Ipswich 8,416 

Lawbencb 16,114 

Ltkw 15,708 

I^nnfield 884 

MancheHter 1,878 

Marblehead 6,988 

Methueu 2,584 

Middieton 880 

Nahant 270 

Newbury 1,484 

Nkwiurtport 18,880 

North  Andover 2,228 

Rockport 8,516 

Rowley 1,215 

Salem  20,984 

Snuijus , l\789 

Suuth  DanFiirft 5,481 

SwttmpHcott 1,885 

Topsfield 1,289 

Weohain 1,078 

W.  Newbury 2,098 

FBANKLIH  00. 

Ashfield 1,842 

Bernard^toQ 908 

Buckland 1,609 

Gbarlemont 1,118 

Ooleraine 1,604 

Conway -....  1,784 

Deeifield 2,776 

Erviiig    471 

Gill 782 

Greenfield 2,955 

Hawley -..,..  774 

Heath 748 

Levertitt 988 

Leyden 668 

Monr(»e 217 

Montague 1.509 

New  Salem 1,221 

Northfield 1.952 

Orange 1,758 

Rowe 601 

Sbelburne 1,401 

Shutedbnry 943 

Sunderland 889 

Warwick 1,002 

Wendell 788 

Whately 1,058 


18'0. 

8.040 
6.748 
5,896 

994 
1.2^2 
7,949 
1.607 
2,027 
7,416 
1.802 

898 
5.754 
8.074 
8,858 
18.618 
1,010 
1,604 
6,p78 
2,656 

816 

4.467 
9,584 

2.866 

1.186 

18.948 

1,505 


1,162 
1,003 
1,708 


1,621 

977 

1,049 

1,188 

1,764 

1,788 

2,466 

466 

741 

2,578 

861 

779 

921 

669 

242 

1,515 

1,269 

1.720 

1.788 

661 

1,^26 

924 

808 

1,018 

897 

1,129 


■AMPDKN  OO. 

18$$. 

Agawam 1,563 

Blandford 1.271 

Brioifield 1,842 

Chefter 1,265 

Cbicopee 7,581 

Granville....   1.816 

Holland 898 

Holyoke 4,639 

Longmeadow 1,848 

Ludlow 1.191 

Monson 2,942 

Montgomery 418 

Palmer 4,012 

Rusnell 677 

Soutbwick 1.129 

SPEiNoriELD... ......  18,780 

Tolland 608 

Wales 713 

Westfield 4,675 

W.  Springfield 2,090 

Wilbraham 2,087 

BAMPSHI&B  OO. 

Amherst 2,937 

Belchertown 2,697 

Chesterfield 960 

Cummington  ........  1,004 

Kaftthampton 1 ,396 

Enfield 1,038 

Goshen 471 

Granby 964 

Greenwich 808 

Hadley 1.928 

Hatfield 1,162 

Huntington.........  1,172 

Middlefield 677 

Northampton 5,8 1 9 

Pelham 747 

Piainfield 668 

Prescott 643 

South  Hadley 2.1 60 

Southampton 1,1 66 

Ware 8,498 

Weftthampton.... . ..  670 

Williamsburg. 1,881 

WorthingtoD. .  1,112 

MIDDLESEX   OO. 

Acton 1,680 

Ahhby 1,176 

Ashland 1.287 

Bedford 819 

Billerica 1.772 

Boxborough 414 

Brighton 2,894 

Burlington 666 

Cambridge    20,473 

Carlisle 630 

Charlrrtown.  .......  21,742 

Chelmsford 2,140 

Concord ...  2,250 


ISSO. 

•  •  • 
1.51ft 
1.444 
1.485 
8.819 
1.220 

467 
8,7  IS 
1,82S 
1,140 
2  166 

401 
8.896 

588 

1,166 

11.830 

57S 

705 
4.010 
2,968 
l,86i 


2.785 
2.660 
1,009 
1.207 
1,202 
1,062 

615 
1.018 

811 
1.941 
1,071 

698 

5,194 

872 

8U 

702 

2.082 

1,120 

8,668 

686 

1.684 

1,144 


1,664 
1,207 
1,299 

958 
1,600 

404 
2,258 

509 
14.825 

684 

15,988 

2.074 

8,208 
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Dracut  

Duostabl^ 

Frainiugbatn  . . . 

Orotoo 

Holliston 

HopkintoD 

Lexington 

Lincoln 

Littletun 

LowiLL 

Maiden 

Marlborough. .. 

Medford 

Melrose 

Natick 

North  Reading  . 

Pcppereli 

Reading 

Sherburn  

Shirley 

Somerville  .... 
South  Reading. 

8U*neham 

Stow 

Sodburj 

Tewk»bury  . . . . 

Towneend 

Tyngs  borough  . 

'WaUham 

Wateriown  . . . . 

Wayland 

W.  Cambridge  . 

Wefttfi>rd 

Weston 

Wilmington.. .. 
Winchester  , . . . 
Woburn 


StatiMtici  of  Population,  etc. 


18». 
1,974 

588 
4.670 
2.746 
2,894 
8.984 
2,649 

721 

988 
87,668 
4,692 
4,288 
4,606 
1,976 
4.188 
1.060 
1.764 
2,622 
1,071 
1,479 
6.806 
2,668 
2.618 
1,486 
1,678 
1,722 
2.096 

714 
6.049 
8,498 
1,170 
2,670 
1,686 
1,206 

968 
1,801 
6,460 


Nantucket. 


NANTUCKET  CO. 

8,064 


NORFOLK  CO. 

Bellingham 1.413 

Braintree 8.472 

Brofikline 8.740 

Canton 8.116 

Cohaspet 1.924 

Dedham 5,440 

Dorchester 8,868 

Dover «.    ...  747 

Fozb<irough 2,670 

Franklin     2,045 

Medfield 985 

Medway 8,280 

Milt4)n 2,656 

Needham 2.4nl 

Quiocy 6,600 

Randolph 6.529 

RoxBURT 18,699 

Sharon 1,881 

Sioaghton 4,870 


\m. 

8.460 
667 
8,866 
2,882 
2.882 
2,668 
1,920 
721 
1.027 
82,620 
8,227 
2,892 
8,681 
1,190 
2,861 

1*786 
8,044 
1,080 
1.109 
8,110 
2.167 
2,048 
1.423 
1,617 
1,046 
1,889 

741 
4,488 
2.692 
1.146 
2,120 
1,486 
1,120 

880 
1.820 
8,788 


8,779 


1,246 
2,906 
2,868 
2.430 
1,654 
4,379 
7.678 

609 
1,978 
1,758 

953 
2,807 
2.222 
1.910 
4.958 
4.638 
18,316 
1.158 
8,443 


Walpole  . . . . 
W.  Roxbury. 
Weymouth  .. 
Wrentham  . . 


18». 

1.9«5 
4,813 
6.530 
3,241 


PLTMODTH    CO. 

Abington 6.927 

BridKewater -.         8,863 

Carver L^ll 

Duxhury 2,622 

E.  Bridgewater 2,936 

Halifax '*88 

Hanover l.«8^ 

Hanson U31 

Bingham -*.266 

Hull 2»2 

KinKston l.^'*^ 

-    -      •  •  1.188 

980 
1.876 
4,324 
6.608 
1.500 
6.48« 
1.000 
3.048 
2.271 
1.816 
8,246 
1,7S4 


Lakeville  , 
Marion 

MiddJeb'>nj«gL. . 
N.  BrJil^evaUsr. . 
iVnibnkti  .«.^.« 

Plymouth 

Plympton 

lloche^ter 

Srituate 

South  Scitoate.. 

Wareham 

W.  Bridgewater. . 


BurroLK  oo. 


Boston 160,608 

Chelsea 10,151 

North  Chelsea 793 

Winthrop 866 


1,910 

6.221 
8,029 


6.288 
2.626 
1.171 
2666 
2>14 

760 
1.649 
1.210 
8,96S 

•62 
1628 


1,721 
6.123 
3.958 
1,340 
6.717 
9'.'9 
8.834 
2.075 
1,767 
3.i»6S 
1,462 


138,788 

6,151 

819 


-WOROXSTEB.  Oa 


Ashbumham.. 

AtlK)l 

Auburn 

Barre 

Berlin 

Blackstone .  • . 

Bolton 

Boylnton  ..... 
Brookfield  .  • . 
Charlton  .... 

Clinton 

Dana 

Douglas 

Dudley 

Pitchburg  . . . 

Oardner 

Oraftnn 

Hard  wick  . . . 
Harvard  .... 

Holden 

Hubbardii>tOD  . 
Lancaster  . . . 
Leicester  . . . . 


2.211 
2.895 

886 
2,781 

978 
5,853 
1,268 

885 
2.007 
2,051 
3.644 

824 
2,820 
1,520 
6,442 
2,188 
4.409 
1.535 
1.682 
2.114 
1.744 
1.725 
2,689 


1.S94 
2.002 

859 
2.841 

828 
4.422 
1,211 

890 
1,657 
1.971 
2,778 

898 
1.809 
1.418 
5.009 
1.477 
S,S60 
1.619 
1,698 
1,888 
1,777 
1.6Sa 


Jaurwd  of  Mining  and  ManufaeiureB, 


75» 


LeominBter 8,202 

Lunenburg ],%26 

Meodon 1,382 

Milftird 7,488 

Millbiry 8,286 


New  Braintree 
North  borough 
Northbridi^e  . 
N.  Bru('>kfi«ld 
Oakham  ..... 

Oxford 

Paxt(>n 

Petersham... . 
PbillipetoD  .. 
Princeton  , . 
Rtytilston. ... 
Rutland 


776 
1,602 
2.104 
2.807 
1.061 
2,803 

796 
1,663 

769 
1,817 
1,469 
1,101 


Bhrewabury 1,686 


18(0. 
8,096 
1.290 
1.821 
4.410 
2.814 

810 
1,609 
2,110 
1,984 
1,094 
2,834 

803 
1,643 

811 
1,264 
1,707 
1.814 
1,628 


185S. 

SouthboroDgh . . . .  ,^ . .  1 ,604 

Siiuthbridge 8.4  29 

Spencer «...  2,627 

Sterling 1,888 

Sturbridge 2,187 

SuUiHB 2,718 

Templeton 2,618 

Upton 2,086 

Uzbridge 8,068 

Wnrreu  1,798 

Web.»ter 2.727 

Westborougb 2,478 

W.  B«»yUton  2.808 

W.  Brookfield 1.874 

Westminster ^.  1.980 

Winchendon 2.747 

WOECBSTEB 22,284 


BKOAPITULATION.— OOUNTIE8. 


BamRtable 
Berkshire  . 
Bristol  . . . . 

Dukes 

Essex 

Franklin  . . 
Hampden  . 


I8)S. 

35.877 
62,791 
87,426 
4,401 
147,844 
81,636 
64,876 


18)0. 
33.997 
48,987 
74,979 
4.416 
127,170 
80,888 
80,224 


Hampshire 35.493 

Middlef^x 186.968 


riant  ucket . 
Nitrfiilk  . . . 
Plymouth  . 
Suffolk  . . . 
Worcester . 


8.064 

96,049 

61.868 

171.818 

148.968 


18S0. 
l,8«t) 
2.65S 

2.ioa 

1,884 
2.198 
2.88t 
2.172 
2,004 
2.488 
1.727 
2,30d 
1.724 
1.289 
2,041 
1.889 
2.424 
16,965 


I8S0. 

84,290 

166.768 

8.778 

77,441 

64,609 

146.768 

126,665 


Total 1,128,042      973,715 


JOURNAL  OF  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


THE  ARIZONA  COPPER  MINES. 


The  San  Francisco  Herald  gives  the  following  acconnt  of  the  Arizona  Copper 
Mines,  which  are  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Gadsden  purchase,  and  situated 
about  a  hundred  miles  northeast  of  Fort  Yama,  or  thirty  miles  ftrom  the  Oila 
River,  and  between  twenty  and  five-and-thirty  miles  north  from  the  western 
boundary  of  the  territory  recently  porchased  from  Mexico  by  the  United 
States:— 

The  existence  of  these  mines  has  been  known  to  the  Mexicans  for  many  years, 
but  were  not  worked  by  them  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  Apache  Indiana. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1854,  a  party  of  forty  men  from  this  State  started 
to  prospect  for  silver  in  the  Arizona  mountains.  During  this  expedition,  speci- 
mens of  copper  ore  were  obtained  from  the  locality  above  described ;  and  soon 
alterwards  a  company  was  formed,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  with  the 
view  of  working  the  mines.  The  want  of  a  constant  supply  of  water  has  hereto- 
fore rendered  the  operations  of  the  company  extremely  difficult,  but  this  want  is 
now  supplied  by  means  of  wells.    The  extent  of  ground  claimed  by  the  com- 

Eany  covers  an  area  of  2,500  acres.  The  mines  were  opened  in  the  month  of 
December,  1856,  and  since  that  time  the  operations  have  progressed  steadily  and 
with  dailv  increasing  success.  A  great  number  of  veins  have  been  opened,  all 
of  which  have  yielded  from  65  to  85  per  cent  of  ore.  A  shaft  has  recently  been 
sunk  on  a  vein  to  the  depth  of  fifty  feet  In  this  distance  the  vein  increased  in 
thickness  from  four  inches  to  four  feet.    This  vein  contains  the  red  oxide  of  cop- 
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per,  a  species  of  ore  which  yields  from  75  to  95  per  cent  of  copper,  and  in  some 
instances  assays  of  the  ore  prove  that  it  contains  gold,  but  no  particular  raloc  a 
attached  to  the  ore  on  this  account,  as  it  is  not  believed  that  the  latter  metal 
exists  to  any  considerable  extent  throughout  the  vein.  The  last  ore  taken  from 
the  shaft  is  very  rich,  being  mixed  with  large  masses  of  virgin  copper. 

The  gray  sulphuret  of  copper  is  taken  from  several  veins  reoraitly  opcnei 
This  ore  yields  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  copper,  and  also  yields  an  average  of 
150  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  A  number  of  these  veins  have  been  opened  to  the 
depth  of  thirty-five  feet,  increasina:  in  the  distance  from  six  inches  to  twenty-fow 
inches  in  thickness.  The  region  of  these  mines  abound  in  a  great  variety  of  minerab, 
of  little  importance  to  the  practical  miner,  but  of  vast  interest  to  the  mineralogist 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  ten  Americans  and  about  thirty  Mexicans  coo- 
gtantly  employed  in  the  mines,  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  engineer. 
The  general  supervision  of  the  work  is  under  Mr.  E.  E.  Dunbar.  The  affiurs  of 
the  company  are  managed  by  five  trustees.  It  is  confidently  asserted,  that  with 
the  present  mining  facilities,  the  company  will  be  able  to  take  out  two  hundred 
tons  of  ore  every  month.  The  ore  is  worth,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  S300  per  too, 
at  which  rate  the  monthly  rate  will  be  ^60,000.  From  this  product  must  bewb- 
tracted  the  expenses  of  mining  and  cost  of  transportation,  say  $20,000,  leaving  t 
net  profit  of  3^0,000  to  the  company,  or  eight  per  cent  per  month  upon  each 
share  of  3100. 

IMPROYEMENT  IH  THE  MAJIUFAGTUftE  OF  SHOES. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  d^cribes  a  newly  invented  shoe,  which  is,  we  should 
think,  a  very  decided  improvement  on  the  heavy,  inconvenient,  and  nnhealthj 
India  rubber  over-shoe.  The  sole  is  made  entirely  of  gutta-percha,  the  shoe 
otherwise  being  like  the  ordinary  leather  shoe.  The  sole  is  applied  to  the  upper 
part  by  pressure.  The  inner  sole  and  upper  portion,  when  stretched  over  the 
last,  is  first  punctured  by  a  punch.  The  gutta-percha,  in  a  soft  state,  is  then 
pressed,  by  mechanical  means,  upon  this  inner  sole,  the  material  is  forced  through 
the  punch  holes,  and  the  shoe  is  then  held  together  as  if  it  had  been  pegged, 
though  much  more  securely,  for  the  gutta-percha  fills  entirely  the  punch  hole?,  and 
even  forms  a  sort  of  rivcl^head  on  the  inside  of  the  shoe.  These  shoes,  the  Ledgtr 
is  informed,  can  be  made  thirty  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  leather-soled  shoes,  the 
price  of  leather  having  recently  gone  up  very  high.  They  are  as  serviceable  to 
wear,  and  are,  of  course,  entirely  impervious  to  water.  They  may  be  worn  like 
leather-soled  shoes,  any  season  of  the  year,  without  inconvenience. 


PROTECrrOU  of  originators  illD  DB8IGJIERS. 

We  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  06- 
serier,  that  passage,  by  Congress,  of  a  law  for  the  protection  of  those  persons  who 
originate  and  prepare  designs  for  articles  of  manufacture — that  business  having 
been  lately  introduced  into  the  United  States,  and  no  such  provision  having  been 
made  for  it — is  urgently  demanded.  At  present,  persons  engaged  in  it,  are  coih 
stantly  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor  by  unauthorized  reproductions  and 
imitations  of  their  designs,  for  which  the  law  affords  them  no  redress.  What  is 
asked  for  is,  the  passage  of  an  act  extending  the  protection  of  copyright  to  all 
original  designs  to  be  printed  on  paper  or  cloth,  or  woven  with  other  fabrics,  and 
all  original  designs  of  forms  for  ornamenting  any  article  of  manufiM^tnre,  so  that 
the  author  or  proprietor  shall  be  entitled  to  an  exclusive  property  therein  for  i 
term  not  less  than  three  years. 
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THE  MANUFACTURES  OF  LOWELL  ABTD  UWRSNCE. 

During  the  last  summer,  Frank  Crossley,  Esq.,  M.  P.  for  Halifax,  England,  the 
extensive  carpet  manufacturer,  made  a  tour  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
on  his  return  to  Europe,  delivered  a  lecture  before  his  constituents,  detailing  some 
very  interesting  information  gleaned  in  his  travels  of  over  six^  thousand  miles  of 
the  North  American  continent.   Of  the  Lowell  manufactories  Mr.  Crossley  says  : — 

We  firat  visited  the  Merrimac  Mills,  which  are  very  large  cotton  mills.  I  waa 
struck  with  the  order  prevailing  throughout,  as  well  as  with  the  cleanliness  of  the 
factories.  All  the  spinning  at  this  factory  is  upon  the  throstle  principle,  ar  d  not 
by  mules ;  they  consider  it  necessary  for  the  peculiar  description  of  goods  they 
make.  The  factory  girls  here  seemed  to  be  of  a  very  superior  class,  chiefly 
farmers'  daughters,  who  have  come  to  make  a  little  fortune  for  their  marriage 
portion,  or  to  enable  them  to  live  independently  when  they  retire  from  factory  life. 
ThcT  earn  from  two  to  three  dollars  per  week,  besides  their  board.  I  visited  one 
of  their  lodging  houses,  which  was  very  clean  and  well  furnished ;  every  room  ex- 
cept the  kitchen,  was  carpeted ;  there  was  a  good  supply  of  books  to  read  ;  they 
work  on  the  average  eleven  hours  per  day,  or  sixty-six  hours  per  week  ;  rather 
more  in  summer,  and  rather  less  in  winter.  Now  they  b(^in  at  half-past  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  having  breakfasted,  and  go  on  till  twelve  o'cIock  ;  then 
commence  again  at  a  quarter  to  one  o'clock,  and  go  on  till  half-past  six.  On 
Saturday  afternoons  they  stop  at  about  five  o'clock.  We  visited  the  Lowell  Car- 
pet Company's  mills,  and  saw  200  power-looms  weaving  two  and  three  ply  Scotch, 
or,  as  they  call  them,  ingrain  carpets  ;  they  were  all  tended  by  girls.  Their  goods 
have  a  great  many  shoots  in  them,  or,  in  other  words,  a  good  deal  of  inexpensive 
labor,  and  very  little  wool.  They  have  by  this  advantage  almost  entirely  ex- 
cluded British  carpets  of  this  description. 

Mr.  Crossley  next  visited  the  city  of  Lawrence,  founded  a  few  years  ago  by  our 
esteemed  friend,  Samuel  Lawrence.  Esq.,  the  only  surviving  brother  of  the  late 
Abbott  and  Amos  Lawrence.    Of  this  city  Mr.  C.  says  : — 

Lawrence  was  comparatively  an  obscure  village  eight  years  ago,  but  by  adopt- 
ing a  similar  course  to  that  carried  out  at  Lowell,  in  r^ard  to  the  application  of 
of  the  water  power,  it  now  contains  14,000  inhabitants,  and  the  fail  is  still  only 
half  emploved.  I  had  letters  of  introduction  to  the  managers  of  two  of  the  finest 
concerns  there  ;  one,  called  the  Pacific  Mill,  is  the  largest  in  the  United  States  ; 
it  is  500  feet  long,  72  feet  wide,  and  seven  stories  high  ;  it  is  entirely  occupied  in 
making  American  wool  and  cotton  into  de-laincs,  and  printing  them  ready  for  the 
market.  I  went  entirely  through,  and  found  it  most  complete,  the  machinery 
good,  and  upon  a  good  principle.  The  American  wool  is  aamirably  adapted  for 
this  make  of  goods,  bemg  very  fine  and  generally  long  enough  to  be  combed  on 
Lister's  machines,  which  they  use.  Instead  of  spinning  the  worsted  on  throstles, 
they  spin  it  on  mules,  which  is  not  only  much  cheaper  in  wages,  but  answers  bet- 
ter for  that  kind  of  goods.  I  also  saw  over  the  Bay  State  Mills.  They  arc  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  tweeds,  plaid  shawls,  and  felted  drug- 
gets, but,  like  many  other  companies,  the  have  over-supplied  the  market,  or  are 
not  able  to  compete  with  this  country,  for  they  have  only  been  half  employed  dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  months. 

A  NEW  TEXTILE  FABRIC. 

A  method  has  been  devised  for  making  a  cloth  or  fabric  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  partly  crape  and  partly  Orleans  cloth.  To  effect  this  the  warp  of 
of  the  fabric  is  made  of  worsted  or  other  suitable  yam,  and  a  weft  of  woollen  yarn 
used  for  some  parts,  and  of  worsted  yarn  for  other  parts,  the  different  qualities  of 
weft  producing  a  different  cloth  in  the  same  web.  A  great  variety  of  fabrics 
may  thus  be  produced  in  one  web  of  cloth,  for  various  uses,  by  the  use  of  alpacca, 
mohair,  silk,  and  other  weft. 
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MAMUFACTURE  OF  SALT  IH  MTVUBSOTA, 

Among  the  acts  of  the  Minnesota  Legislature  at  its  recent  session,  was  one 
chartering  a  company  to  explore  the  salt  r(^ion  aboat  the  head  waters  of  the 
James  River,  and  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  and,  if 
deemed  expedient,  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  salt.  The  best  authorities  pat 
down  the  area  of  country  abounding  in  salt  springs  and  lakes,  and,  in  some  cases, 
in  crystalized  salt,  lying  partly  within  the  American  and  portly  within  the  British 
possessions,  at  ten  thousand  square  miles.  A  portion  of  this  area  is  at  a  short 
distance  west  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  and  a  portion  of  it  lies  on  the 
Athabasca  River,  further  westward.  From  specimens  of  salt  obtained  by  solar 
evaporation  from  the  springs  and  lakes  of  the  first-named  district,  there  is  left  do 
room  for  doubt  as  to  quality,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  that  we  know  of 
why  it  cannot  be  manufactured  cheaply  and  in  large  quantities.  The  Selkirk  setr 
tlement  is  supplied  with  salt  from  this  source,  besides  furnishing  supplies  to  the 
posts  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  on  Winnipeg,  Rainy  Lake  River,  Lake  of 
the  Wootls,  and  the  Saskatchewan  River.  James  River  is  a  considerable  tribu- 
tary of  the  Missouri  River,  running  northward  nearly  to  the  48th  pamJlel,  and 
will  furnish  the  means  of  shipping  salt  to  the  settlements  below,  and  as  far  down 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  as  may  be  desirable.  It  will  also  be  remeinborcd 
that  a  charter  for  the  North  Pacific  Railroad  was  obtained  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Minnesota  Legislature,  which  road  will,  without  doubt,  pass  directly  Uirough 
the  salt  district.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  within  a  very  short  time,  large  qoaa- 
titics  of  salt  will  make  their  way  to  the  lower  markets  from  the  district  in  ques- 
tion. 

THE  TORBAiVEHILL  MIMERAL. 

An  English  paper  says  that  the  Queen's  palace  has  for  some  time  been  lighted 
by  means  of  the  "  Torbanehill  Mineral,"  the  gas  from  this  substance  being  des- 
titute of  snlphur.  The  same  journal  says  :  Last  year  10,000  tons  of  this  mineral 
were  sent  to  London  alone.  Not  long  ago  the  French  government  published  a 
report  regarding  this  substance,  w^hich  had  previously  lighted  up  the  whole  of  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides.  It  is  sent  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  globe.  A  ship 
loaded  with  blocks  of  this  mineral  conveys  an  enormous  quantity  of  a  peculiar 
oil,  the  source  of  the  illluminating  power,  in  the  smallest  possible  bulk — 75  per 
cent  or  three-fourths  of  the  substance  being  latent  oil,  and  the  rest  pure  clay. 

THE  SOURCES  OF  GOLD. 

The  great  productions  of  gold  for  the  use  of  the  world,  according  to  a  scientific 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Observer,  are  principally  obtained  from  the  super- 
ficial deposits.  The  reason  why  it  is  generally  supposed  that  quartz  is  the  matrix 
which  produces  the  gold,  is  because  the  precious  metal,  after  precipitation,  ad- 
heres more  strongly  to  quartz  than  to  the  other  auriferous  rocks.  Although  the 
quartz-ore  bands  produce  occasionally  larger  masses  of  gold,  yet  the  quantity  bears 
a  very  small  proportion  to  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  ferruginous  and  tal- 
cose  slates.  The  richest  auriferous  bands  are  so  subject,  on  being  exposed  to  the 
air  or  moisture,  to  rapid  decomposition,  as  to  render  it  quite  impossible  to  pre- 
f  :rve  the  specimens. 
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BIRTH  OF  NEW  E1V6U1ID  MAVUFACTRES. 

In  1787,  the  first  cotton-mill  in  Massachusetts  was  erected  at  Beverley,  by  John 
Cabot  and  others ;  but  such  were  their  difficulties,  that  in  three  years  they  were 
almost  compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  As  a  last  resort,  they  petitioned 
the  legislature  for  assistance,  and  the  committee  to  whom  tlie  subject  was  rcfirred, 
reported  in  favor  of  granting  them  one  thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  be  raised  by 
a  Uniery  ! 

In  1786,  two  Scotch  brothers,  named  Robert  and  Alexander  Barr,  erected 
carding  and  spinning  machines,  for  Mr.  Orr,  at  East  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  which 
was  considered  of  such  importance,  that  the  legislature,  to  reward  their  inge- 
Daity  and  encourage  machinists, ''  made  them  a  grant  of  £200,  and  afterwards 
added  to  their  bounty  by  giving  them  six  tickets  in  the  State  Land  Lottery,  in 
which  there  were  no  blanks." 

In  1805,  the  total  consumption  of  cotton  in  all  the  United  States,  was  a  little 
more  than  one  thousand  bales.  Now,  the  cotton  consumed  by  the  mills  of  Lowell 
exceeds  two  million  eight  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  month. 


A  LARGE  HAT  MANDFACORT  liV  BROOKLTN. 

It  is  now  seventeen  years  since  we  took  up  our  resesidencc  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  and  yet  we  were  not  aware,  until  we  saw  it  stated  in  the  Scientific 
American,  that  the  largest  establishment  in  the  United  States,  or  perhaps  in  the 
world,  for  manufacturing  gentlemens'  hats,  is  that  of  Prentice  &  Co.,  in  the  city 
of  Brooklyn.  It  employs  not  less  than  one  thousand  hands,  of  whom  two  hundred 
are  apprentices,  picked  out  of  the  humbler  walks  of  society,  and  put  in  a  position 
where  they  may  make  themselves  useful  and  respected.  The  enormous  quantity 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  dozen  hats,  mostly  fur,  are  daily  turned  out,  ready  for 
immediate  sale.  To  pack  them,  from  25,000  to  80,000  wooden  cases  are  made 
annually  on  the  premises,  besides  100,000  paper  boxes. 


SCrSNCE  AND  INDUSTRY  OF  RUSSIA. 

In  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  St.  Petcrsburgh,  under  the  care  of  twenty-five 
instructors,  more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  pupils  are  preparing  themselves,  by 
the  study  of  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  the  laws  of  design  as  applied  to  the  arts, 
for  various  elevated  industrial  pursuits.  Special  schools  of  design  in  both  the  old 
and  new  capitals  of  the  empire,  are  attended  by  nearly  one  thousand  scholars. 
The  construction  of  roads  and  bridges  is  taught  in  the  schools  to  nearly  five  hun- 
dred pupils.  These  schools  possess  admirable  scientific  apparatus,  and  instruction 
\b  given  in  the  latest  discoveries  of  science,  and  in  the  principles  of  industrial  art 
most  approved  in  the  establbhments  of  other  nations. 

BRITISH  PORCELAIHr. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Burslem  School  of  De-'gn,  in  Staffordshire, 
England,  Mr.  H.  Minton  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  stated  that  in  the  manu- 
facture of  china  and  earthenware,  England  surpassed  France,  but  greater  efforts 
were  required  to  maintain  their  present  position.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
the  British  porcelain  manufacture  may  be  said  to  be  the  product  of  one  ingenious 
working  man,  and  he  lame  and  enfeebled — the  well-known  Wedgewood,  who,  as  a 
journeyman  potter,  elevated  the  porcelain  manufactures  of  England  from  a  rude 
to  a  most  elegant  art,  and  was  created  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society. 
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FfRST  EXHIBTTIOir  OF  AMERICAV  MAJIUFACTURE8. 

Mr.  CnARLEs  Knight,  in  his  recent  work,  "  Knowledge  is  Power,"  describes 
an  interesting  scene  which  took  place  on  Boston  Common  more  than  one  hnndred 
years  ago : — 

In  1749,  some  good  people  in  or  near  Boston  organized  a  society  for  '*the 
promotion  of  industry  and  economy,"  the  wars  preceding  that  period  liavii»<j  in- 
troduced a  habit  of  idleness  among  the  people,  which  the  strong  religions  senli- 
ment  of  the  early  settlers  determined  to  discourage  and  rebake.  On  the  occasioo 
of  their  anniversaryr  in  1 753,  three  hundred  females  of  Boston  assembled  on  the 
Common,  with  their  spinning-wheels,  and  gave  a  demonstration  of  their  >kill  ia 
the  art  of  using  them.  They  were  neatly  attired  in  cloth  of  their  own  manufa^ 
tnre.  and  a  great  crowd  of  spectators  collected  to  witness  the  scene.  This  was 
the  first  public  exhibition  of  American  manufactures,  and  probably  produced  ts 
much  good  and  more  excitement  than  those  of  later  days. 


MAAUFACTURI56  STOCKS. 

The  late  Abbot  Lawrence  was  very  extensively  engaged  in  manafactnres, tod 
his  investments  were  remarkably  judicious  and  fortunate.  The  editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribunej  in  a  recent  article,  mentions  the  following  facts,  which,  being  » 
authentic,  are  of  much  interest.  He  kept  a  schedule  of  them  in  a  book,  which 
we  have  looked  through  from  first  to  last,  each  line  showing  what  dividend  (if 
any)  he  received  on  a  certain  stock,  and  where  none  was  paid,  that  fact  likewi* 
appeared.  He  was  interested  in  some  twenty  or  thirty  companies,  which  were  ill 
subscribed  on  this  book.  The  average  of  his  dividends  on  the  whole,  ruonins: 
through  a  scries  of  some  twenty  years,  was  just  about  seven  per  cent  And  he 
assured  us  that  where  one  stockholder  had  been  so  fortunate  as  he,  a  number  had 
fared  worse. 


PROGRESS  in  SILK  MANUFACTURES. 

Silk  was  made  into  cloth  at  a  very  early  period,  in  Cbina,  India,  Persia,  and 
some  other  countries  of  Asia,  and  its  use  became  known  to  the  Romans  before  the 
Christian  era,  yet  the  rearing  of  silk  worms  and  the  silk  manufacture  were  not  in- 
troduced into  KuroiKJ  until  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  about  the  year 
530.  But  after  the  introduction  of  these  arts  at  Constantinople,  Corinth,  Thebes, 
and  Argos,  Greece  continued  to  be  the  only  European  country  in  which  thej 
were  practiced  until  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centnry,  when  they  were  va- 
troduced  into  the  island  of  Sicily,  whence  they  spread  into  Italy,  where  the  extent 
and  beauty  of  the  silk  manufactures  soon  became  renowned.  From  Italy,  a!», 
the  art  was  introiluced  into  Tours,  France,  in  1480,  and  at  Lyons  in  1520  ;  and  into 
England  about  the  same  time,  though  it  did  not  make  much  progress  there  until 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 


EXPERfNENTS  III  THE  MAHUFACTURE  OF  UME. 

It  ha.s  been  a  question  whether  as  good  an  article  of  quicklime  could  be 
made  from  the  carbonate,  with  stone  coal  alone,  as  with  wood,  or  with  coti 
and  wood  combined.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  considerable  water  is  contained 
in  wood,  while  there  is  very  little  in  coal ;  about  400  gallons  of  waiter  are  re- 
quired in  the  manufacture  of  every  1,000  bushels  of  quicklime.     It  appears  that 
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at  an  establishment  in  Pennsylvania,  lime  is  now  manu&ctnred  with  coal  alone  as 
fuel.  The  top  is  barned  with  anthracite,  and  the  arch  with  bituminous  coal ; 
nndcr  a  grate  is  a  cold  blast,  driven  with  a  steam-engine  ;  and  at  the  top  of  the 
eye  and  over  the  bituminous  coal  is  a  pipe  introducing  into  the  arch  a  constant 
jet  of  steam  from  the  engine,  which  can  be  regulated  as  to  quantity  at  pleasure. 


MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


DAH6BR8  OF  A  TOO  RAPID  EXTElVSIOil  OF  BUSIHBSS. 

The  following  well-considered  essay  from  the  Boston  Herald  was,  we  understand, 
prepared  by  a  merchant  of  large  experience  in  mercantile  life.  We  commend  the 
lesson  it  inculcates  to  the  scriou^  consideration  of  young  traders  and  mechanics, 
as  we  feci  quite  sure  the  experience  of  these  classes  in  past  times  will  fully  sustain 
the  writer's  views : — 

The  spirit  of  the  times  seems  to  impel  every  one  who  enters  into  business  to 
make  haste  to  be  rich.  But  in  this  hurry  there  is  always  danger.  The  young 
man  who  commences  business  with  a  stock  of  merchandise  far  &yond  his  means 
to  pay  for,  is  utterly  incapable  of  pursuing  his  avocation  with  success.  He  may 
get  along  tolerably  well  for  a  few,  a  very  few  months.  But  when  his  payments 
become  due,  he  finds  that  he  must  either  sacrifice  his  goods,  or  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  sell  them  to  unsound  customers  on  long  credits,  in  order  that  he 
may  have  promissory  notes,  which  he  can  get  shaved  in  the  market. 

Our  young  men  have  an  ambition  to  rival,  at  once,  the  leading  houses  in  which 
they  have  been  brought  up.  They  are  not  content  to  commence  on  a  small  scale, 
and  learn  their  business,  and  the  solvency  of  their  customers,  as  those  who  pre- 
ceded them  were  obliged  to  do.  They  begin  with  high  store  rents,  and  with  bouse 
rente  proportionally  high,  and  rely  on  what  they  call  **  financiering  "  to  get  along. 
This  hnancierlng  generally  means  to  get  a  few  of  their  best  promissory  notes  dis- 
counted by  some  bank,  and  to  dispose  of  the  remainder  to  private  individuals  an4 
curb-stone  brokers,  at  rates  varying  from  1  or  2  or  3  per  cent  per  month.  These 
young  men  are  not  capable  of  buymg  as  cheaply  as  do  the  old  houses,  because 
their  credit  is  not  firmly  established.  Neither  do  extensive  purchasers  like  them 
80  well,  because  they  have  not  the  pecuniary  ability  in  times  of  stringency  to  ex- 
tend the  paper  of  those  customers. 

But  our  young  men  will  not  or  do  not  consider  these  things.  They  are  in  a 
hurry  to  become  rich.  Capital  or  no  capital,  they  are  determined  to  make  a  show. 
This  they  accomplish  for  a  very  short  period,  but  at  length,  when  they  find  they 
have  to  pay  extra  interest  for  about  half  of  their  capital,  they  get  discouraged, 
as  well  they  may,  for  all  their  profite  will  not  pay  this  extra  interest.  This  habit 
of  paying  extra  interest  upon  large  sums,  is  the  most  destructive  of  anything 
which  assails  the  merchant  or  trader.  It  is  commenced  on  the  assumption  that  it 
is  for  only  once,  but  when  the  merchant  does  not  make  his  collections  early  enough 
to  take  up  his  paper,  it  is  resorted  to  again  and  again,  until  the  habit  becomes 
chronic.  Then  follows  a  neglect  to  collect  the  bills  due  from  his  customers  at  the 
time  they  are  due.  His  ''  financiering  "  takes  up  all  his  time  and  occupies  his 
thoughte,  and  he  lets  these  bills  stand  until  those  who  owe  them  fail ;  or  he  takes 
of  a  doubtful  customer  a  six  months'  note  for  a  bill  of  several  hundred  dollars 
which  is  nearly  due,  by  the  customer  allowing  6  per  cent  interest  thereon,  and  gets 
that  note  discounted  at  four  times  simple  interest,  and  then  at  the  maturity  of  the 
note  finds  his  customer  insolvent,  and  that  he,  as  indorser,  must  take  up  the  note. 
Had  the  merchant,  in  the  first  instance,  been  able  to  wait  thirty  days  longer  for 
his  money  the  bill  would  have  been  paid,  or  he  could  have  secured  it,  but  the  five 
months'  extension  phced  his  customer  in  insolvency,  and  he  thus  lost  the  whole 
amount 
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This  is  a  spcciraen  of  much  of  the  so-caTlcd  "  finaDcienbg' "  whi<^  »  done  in  our 
city.  It  is  not  quite  so  general  as  it  once  was,  for  the  very  ^ood  rea^son  that  oar 
shrewder  and  soander  merchants  at  once  refuse  to  give  Grcdit  to  those  who  are 
known  habitually  to  pay  extra  interest,  and  our  banks  likewise  throw  oat  the  pa- 
per of  those  whom  they  know  or  suspect  of  such  a  practice.  Many  a  young  msa 
oas  been  surprised  that  a  banking  institution  which  has  been  io  the  habit  of  dis- 
counting his  paper  suddenly  refuses  to  discount  any  more.  He  has  been  in  tk 
habit  of  paying  extra  interest  confidentially  to  a  broker  and  thinks  that  no  one 
except  that  broker  knows  it.  This  is  a  specimen  of  great  verdancy.  Perhaps 
tliat  very  broker  is  supplied  with  money  by  one  of  the  directors  of  the'  bank  whiih 
throws  out  his  paper,  and  the  broker  who  buys  that  paper  at  a  very  large  discoaot, 
very  often  buys  it  for  that  director,  and  divides  the  profits  therein,  or  gets  a  com- 
missi on  for  his  services.  Transactions  such  as  these  are  of  daily  occurrence  when 
there  is  a  stringency  in  the  money  market,  and  they  all  grow  out  of  this  hustP  to 
be  rich.  Wc  scarcely  need  remark  that  the  borrower  at  these  extra  rates  nf  in- 
terest is  always  on  the  high  road  to  insolvency,  and  nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
can  save  him  from  bankruptcy. 

Our  mechanics,  too,  are  infected  with  this  same  desire  to  get  rich,  and  it  jreoe- 
rally  plunges  them  into  the  same  difficulties.  At  first  the  young  master  mocbunic 
will  do  his  work  well  and  promptly,  and  will  attempt  no  job  that  is  not  within  his 
means.  But  he  fancies  that  one  or  more  of  his  co-artisans  are  doing  more  basi- 
ness  than  he,  and  forthwith  he  will  attempt  more  than  he  has  the  means  or  hand? 
to  carry  out.  The  result  is  that  he  gets  deeply  in  debt,  loses  money  on  his  jobs 
by  miscalculation,  or  in  striving  to  get  a  job  away  from  a  brother  me^rhanic  gi^^ 
credit  to  speculators  and  other  unsound  peope,  and  finally  enters  'Change  as  t 
borrower  at  extra  interest — his  end  and  that  of  the  merchant  which  we  have  de- 
tail(Hl  is  the  same. 

The  inference  from  all  this  is,  that  it  is  not  prudent  for  any  one  to  extend  his 

•  business  beyond  the  control  of  his  own  capital,  or  of  that  which  he  may  borrow 
for  a  series  of  years,  at  simple  interest,  of  friends  upon  whom  he  can  depend  for 
the  ]>ermanency  of  the  loan.  To  protect  and  augment  this  capital,  he  should  re^ 
Ibse  to  do  anything  which  is  not  profitable,  or  for  any  one  on  credit  who  is  unsociid 
in  circumstances.  lie  can  thus  advance  slowly  but  surely.  He  will  get  into  the 
habit  of  making  his  customers  pay  promptly,  and  will  incur  no  debts  which  be 

-  has  not  resources  to  meet  when  due.    In  the  long  run  he  will  find  that  when  those 

*  who  have  branched  out  on  borrowed  capital  till  they  have  succumbed  onder  losses, 
he  has  attained  a  competence  and  is  on  the  road  to  wealth.  Such  counsel  as  we 
have  given  is  too  apt  to  be  neglected  by  young  traders  and  mechanics ;  but  the 
experience  of  these  classes  in  past  times  will  sustain  our  views  upon  the  subject. 

WHY  BUSINESS  AlEN  DIB  SUDDENLY. 

In  an  article  under  our  "  Mercantile  Miscellanies,"  in  the  May  Dimiber  of  the 
Merchants'  Magazine,  we  had  something  to  say  on  the  subject  of  "  Insanity  and 
Death  from  Intense  Devotion  to  Business,"  illustrating  our  theme  with  a  few 
daily  occurring  events.  The  subject  seems  of  late  to  have  elicited  the  attention  of 
our  cotcmporarics  of  the  press,  and  we  find,  in  a  late  number  of  the  New  York 
Observer y  a  few  remarks  in  point.    The  Obserier  says  : — 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  where  men  in  active  life  are  cut  down,  we  might  trace 
their  disease  to  the  eager  pursuit  of  business,  to  the  restless  anxiety  of  mind,  that 
gave  no  chance  for  repose,  as  essential  to  health  as  food  or  air.  A  stirring  city 
like  this  is  a  battle-field,  and  the  struggles  of  every  passing  day  are  as  intense  and 
exciting  to  those  most  deeply  interested,  as  the  field  of  blood.  And  if  the  conflict 
ceases  at  sunset,  and  the  combatants  sleep  till  morning,  the  struggle  might  go  on 
with  less  loss  on  the  day  that  follows.  But  a  day  of  too  anxious  care  destroys 
the  rest  of  the  succeedjiig  night.  Men  carry  their  business  into  the  night  watchea. 
and  body  and  soul  arc  worn  down  with  barrassing  thoughts,  when  they  ought  to 
be  enjoying  "  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep."  And  so  tbey  die  before 
their  time. 
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CommentiDg  on  the  above,  a  writer  in  the  Albany  Atgun  and  Allast  says  of  the 
man  of  business : — 

He  may  work  six  days  in  a  week,  and  fourteen  hours  in  a  day,  and  still  live  to 
a  good  old  age,  provided  he  can  dismiss  his  business  from  his  thoughts  during  the 
eevcuth  day  and  the  remaining  ten  hours,  and  devote  these  to  rest  and  relaxation, 
and,  above  all,  to  quiet  sleep.  Simple  hard  work  seldom  kills  any  one.  When  a 
man  falls  a  victim  to  his  business,  it  is  because  of  its  oppressive  cares,  its  harrasa- 
ing  vexations,  its  desparate  entanglements,  its  threatening  disasters,  which  drive 
peace  from  hia  bosom  and  sleep  from  his  eyelids,  during  the  hours  which  should  be 
sacred  to  both.  Indeed,  so  long  as  a  man  sleeps  well,  it  is  pretty  safe  for  under- 
writers to  insure  his  life  against  any  sudden  termination,  in  consequence  of  the 
cares,  perplexities,  or  labors  of  his  business.  His  physical  and  mental  nature 
will  daily  recuperate  by  rest,  and  continue  equal  to  the  diurnal  demands  upon 
them. 

The  true  philosophy  of  life  should  doubtless  teach  men,  who  wish  to  live  long  or 
happily,  or  nave  regard  for  the  interest  of  families  dependent  upon  them,  to  so 
limit  and  control  their  business,  as  not  to  be  bonie  away  by  the  current  of  its 
cares,  or  swallowed  up  in  the  whirlpool  of  its  complications  and  involutions. 
They  should  control  it,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  control  them,  Thus  may  years 
of  toil  prove,  nevertheless,  vears  of  pleasure,  and  lend  a  golden  sunset  and  a 
soft  and  mellow  twilight  to  the  evening  of  life. 


THE  ACAPULCO  PEARL  FISHERY. 

We  glean  from  Ida  Pfeiffer's  Second  Voyage  Round  ike  World  the  following 
account  of  the  Pearl  Fishery : — 

Acapulco  is  celebrated  for  the  pearls  which  are  found  on  some  islands  lying 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  oflT.  The  fishery  is  carried  on  in  a  very  simple  manner  by 
men  who  dive  seventy  or  eighty  feet  deep  into  the  sea,  taking  with  them  knives  to 
loosen  the  pearl  oysters  from  the  rock,  and  baskets  to  put  them  in,  and,  after  re- 
maining below  one  or  two  minutes,  they  come  to  the  surface  again,  with  or  without 
booty.  The  chief  danger  of  the  pearl  'fisher  is  from  sharks,  which  swarm  round 
the  coast,  but  which  the  fishers  are  very  dexterous  in  escaping  from.  They  always 
take  with  them  a  long  rounded  piece  of  wood,  which,  when  they  cannot  ffet  away 
by  swimming  or  diving,  they  stick  into  the  o|)en  jaws  of  the  monster  as  he  comes 
towards  them,  and  they  have  then  plenty  o(  time  to  escape  before  he  can  recover 
from  his  peculiar  kind  of  locked-jaw.  The  pearls  are  found,  not  in  the  shell,  as 
is  often  asserted,  but  in  the  animal  itself;  the  shell  contains  only  mother-of-pearl. 
In  many  shells  there  is  a  kind  of  excrescence  like  pearl,  but  not  really  such  ;  it 
proceeds  from  some  other  animal,  and  resembles  the  excrescences  on  leaves  and 
plants.  Although  every  one  of  these  oysters  contains  the  material  of  pearl,  and 
sometimes  as  much  as  eight  or  nine,  a  fisherman  may  bring  up  many  before  he  is 
lucky  enough  to  get  a  really  fine  one ;  and  the  more  there  arc  in  an  oyster  the 
more  certain  it  is  that  none  of  them  are  of  much  value. 

BRIEF  BIOGRAPHY  OF  A  PHILADELPHIA  MERCHANT. 
The  Commercial  List  of  March  15th  announced  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Bond,  which  occurred  at  his  residence  a  few  days  before.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Bond 
for  a  period  of  upwards  of  thirty  years  was  largely  engaged  as  a  wholesale  fruit- 
erer in  Philadelphia,  and  his  standing  among  the  business  community  was  such 
as  to  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him.  Ever  attentive 
to  his  duties  as  a  merchant,  he  was  always  among  those  foremost  in  aiding  every 
enterprise  calculated  to  benefit  Philadelphia,  and  his  wise  counsel  has  had  the 
efiect  of  assisting  many  young  and  industrious  business  men.  In  the  decease  of 
Mr.  Bond  Philadelphia  has  sustained  a  severe  loss,  and  the  interesting  family  loft 
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behind  to  moarn  the  demise  of  an  affectionate  husband,  and  a  kind  and  iDdulgrnt 
&ther,  has  the  heartfelt  sympathies  of  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaiotances. 
In  early  life  he  entered  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  in  which  he 
contiimed  during  tlie  whole  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain ;  afterwards,  being  of 
an  adventurous  spirit,  he  went  to  Mexico,  and  wa«  an  officer  in  her  army  during 
the  revolution  in  that  country  ;  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Spain,  where  he 
remained  until  peace  was  proclaimed,  and  then,  returning  to  this  country,  be  en- 
tered upon  Uie  business  which  he  has  since  prosecuted  with  diligence  and  saecesB. 
The  NurLh  American  says :  "  Mr.  Bond  was  of  so  unostentatious  a  character,  that 
he  was  never  brought  prominently  before  the  community ;  but  he  was  a  worthj, 
upright,  and  intelligent  merchant,  who  leaves  behind  him  a  good  name,  and, 
as  we  are  glad  to  be  informed,  a  handsome  competence  for  those  who  sorme 
him." 

SMD66UN6  SILKS  BT  A  MANCHESTER  MERCHAHT. 
A  curious  trial  has  occurred  in  Liverpool,  from  which  it  appears  that  a  tfan- 

chester  merchant  named  John  Brennon,  has  been,  for  the  last  five  or  six  Tcara, 
smuggling  silks  to  this  country,  done  up  in  hampers  representing  porter.  The 
person  by  whom  they  were  sent  having  asserted  that  three  of  the  hampers.  ««- 
taiiiing  each  about  $1,000  worth  of  silks,  had  been  thrown  overboard  by  him  to 
escajx;  detection  by  the  custom-house  officers,  and  the  MancheBtcr  merdiaot,  h^ 
lieving  tlie  statement  to  be  false,  and  that  his  agent  had  oon verted  them  to  hii 
own  use,  brought  an  action  against  him  to  recover  the  value  of  the  goods.  He 
was  non-suited,  the  English  judge  declaring  that  he  could  not  anist  anybody  is 
defrauding  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

TRADE  WITH*  MADAGASCAR. 

It  is  stated  in  papers  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  that  commerce  is  li 
present  in  its  infancy  in  Madagascar,  owing  to  the  wretched  policy  of  the  qui«i, 
who  prohibited  the  natives  trading  with  Europeans.  This  evil  will  now  be  recti- 
fietl,  and  a  new  demand  will  soon  arise  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  of  which 
the  natives  are  very  desirous  of  possessing  themselves.  There  is,  in  fact,  an  open- 
ing for  a  vast  trade  with  this  island,  the  resources  of  which  are  unbounded;  and 
its  geographical  position  is  such  as  to  command,  in  the  hands  of  a  civilised  peo- 
ple, a  trade  with  the  whole  world.  Notwithstanding  the  severe  laws  agaiiBt 
trading  with  foreigners,  the  French  have  managed  to  carry  on  a  large  contnbaod 
trade  with  some  of  the  provinces,  and,  in  one  iastance,  have  even  resisted  the  ao- 
thorities  of  the  government,  in  a  way  which  has  led  to  some  executions.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  the  officials  are  very  strict,  and  punish  severely  any  of  the  naiinf 
who  are  supposed  to  be  favorable  to  Europeans. 


FRAUDDLE9T  ASSIGHMEST  OF  MORTGAGES  Iff  ESffTUCtT. 

A  correspondent  from  Kentucky  writes :  "  The  last  Legislature  of  Kentuck| 
passed  a  law,  which  takes  effect  from  July  1st,  1856,  making  all  assignments  toi 
mortgages  fraudulent,  except  such  mortgages  as  are  made  at  creation  of  claim  a 
liability,  and  all  such  mortgages  inure  to  the  benefit  of  all  creditors  equally.  Thii 
is  a  good  law,  and  will  redeem  the  credit  of  Kentucky."  We  should  be  giid  \» 
receive  from  some  correspondent  a  correct  copy  of  the  law. 
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RESTRICTI05S  OUT  FORBIOIV  MERCHANTS  IN  RUSSIA. 

Our  advices  from  St  Petersburg,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  an  article  on 
the  Foreign  Commerce  of  Russia,  published  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  April, 
(page  427,)  indicate  a  very  different  state  of  feeling  in  regard  to  foreign  mer- 
chants than  is  contained  in  the  subjoined  article  from  the  London  Times : — 

Few  persons  in  F^ngland  are  aware  of  the  conditions  to  which  their  country- 
men carrying  on  trade  at  St.  Petersburg  are  forced  to  submit.  Indeed,  they  are 
such  as  even  to  have  l)cen  pronounced  incredible  by  Russian  Ministei-s  of 
State,  when  their  full  bearing  has  been  described.  No  Englishman,  nor  any  other 
foreigner,  can  commence  busmess  in  Russia,  without  binding  himself  to  pajr  anna- 
ally  m  advance  £165,  and  bringing  guarantees  for  the  continuance  of  this  pay- 
ment for  three  years  beyond  any  period  at  which  he  may  relinquish  his  occupation. 
Ue  is  then  allowed  to  carry  on  transactions  within  the  walls  of  any  single  seaport 
city  he  may  previously  select  for  his  residence  ;  and  his  operations  must  be  con- 
fined to  the  export  of  Russian  produce  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sale  of  foreign 
produce  on  the  other,  in  wholesale  quantities.  He  is  not  permitted  to  sell  in 
Russia  any  Russian  produce  whatever ;  and  if,  therefore,  he  should  happen  to 
have  an  order  from  his  correspondents  countermanded  alter  execution,  he  has  no 
legal  alternative  whatever  but  to  ship  his  purchase  away  at  any  sacrifice.  One 
result  of  this  system  is  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  having  any  transactioua 
with  his  own  countrymen.  At  the  same  time,  in  his  dealings  with  Russian  sub- 
jects, he  is  limited  tu  merchants  of  the  first  guild,  of  whom  there  are  not  150  in 
St.  Petersburg.  Moreover,  no  English  merchant,  after  having  paid  the  dues  re- 
quired from  him,  is  permitted  to  employ  any  of  his  own  countrymen  without 
paying  similar  dues  for  them.  The  result  is,  that  there  is  not  over  ten  or  filteen 
English  merchants  in  all  Russia.  The  system  has  existed  ever  since  1807,  pre- 
vious to  which  there  were  no  restrictions  ;  but  although  it  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  British  Government  by  their  consuls  and  agents,  adequate 
efforts  have  never  been  made  to  obtain  an  alteration. 

We  trust  our  correspondent  at  St  Petersburg  will  enlighten  the  readers  of  the 
Merchants^  Magazine  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  preceding  statement. 


«  UVE  WITHlif  YOUR  MEAHS.'' 

The  Maine  Farmer  preaches  a  very  good  discourse  from  this  common-sense 
maxim,  similar  to  one  instilled  into  our  young  mind  by  a  sainted  mother,  nearly 
fifty  years  ago.  "  Freeman,"  she  would  say,  "  let  your  income  be  one  cent  more 
than  your  outgo."  The  living  within  one's  means,  if  not  a  virtue,  is  certainly 
a  great  safeguard  to  honesty,  which  is,  or  should  be,  regarded  as  the  cardinal 
virtue,  and  certainly  is,  if  we  accept  the  delaration  of  Pope,  that  an  •'  honest 
man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God."  We  commend  the  maxim,  and  the  commenta 
of  our  cotemporary  to  the  readers  of  the  MerclianW  Magazine : — 

We  don't  like  stinginess.  We  don't  like  "  economy,"  when  it  comes  down  to 
rags  and  starvation.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  notion  that  the  poor  man 
should  hitch  himself  to  a  post  and  stand  still,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  moves 
forward.  It  is  no  man's  duty  to  deny  himself  of  every  amusement,  every  luxury, 
every  recreation,  ever^  comfort,  that  he  may  get  rich.  It  is  no  man's  duty  to 
make  an  iceberg  of  himself— to  shut  his  eyes  and  ears  to  the  sufferings  of  his  fel- 
lows— and  to  deny  himself  the  enjoyment  that  results  from  generous  actional 
merely  that  he  may  hoard  wealth  for  his  heirs  to  quarrel  about 

But  there  is  yet  an  economy  which  is  every  man's  dnty,  and  which  is  espe- 
cially commendable  in  the  man  who  struggles  with  poverty — an  economy  which  is 
consistent  with  happiness,  and  which  most  be  practiced,  if  the  poor  man  would 
■ecore  his  independence. 
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It  is  every  man's  privilege,  and  becomes  his  duty  to  Iito  within  his  means :  not 
up  to,  but  within  them.  Wealth  does  not  make  the  man,  we  admit,  and  sknild 
never  be  taken  into  the  account  in  our  judgment  of  men.  But  a  competency  .^«xild 
alway8  be  secured  when  it  can  be  ;  and  it  almost  always  can  be,  by  the  practice  of 
economy  and  self-denial  to  only  a  tolerable  extent.  It  should  be  secured,  not  » 
much  for  others  to  look  upon,  or  to  raise  us  in  the  estimation  of  others,  ai  to 
secure  the  consciousness  of  independence,  and  the  constant  satisfaction  that  b 
derived  from  its  acquirements  and  possession. 

We  would  like  to  impress  this  single  fact  upon  the  mind  of  every  laboring  imb 
who  may  peruse  this  short  article,  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  rise  above  povcTiy. 
and  that  the  path  to  independence,  though  beset  with  toils  and  self-sacrifice,  if 
much  pleasanter  to  the  traveler  than  any  one  he  can  enter  upon. 

The  man  who  feels  that  he  is  earning  something  more  than  he  is  spending,  wiD 
walk  the  streets  with  a  much  lighter  heart,  and  enter  his  home  with  a  much  more 
cheerful  countenance,  than  he  who  spends  as  he  goes,  or  falls  gradually  behind  his 
necessities  in  acquiring  the  means  of  meeting  them. 

Next  to  the  slavery  of  intemperance,  there  is  no  slavery  on  earth  more  p»flin? 
than  that  of  poverty  and  indebtedness.  The  man  who  is  everybody's  debtor  it 
everybody's  slave,  and  is  in  a  much  worse  condition  than  he  who  serves  a  ai^ 
master. 

For  the  sake  of  the  present,  then,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  futnre,  we  would 
most  earnestly  urge  upon  every  working  man  to  live  within  his  means.  Let  him 
lay  by  something  every  day — if  but  a  penny,  be  it  a  penny — it  is  better  than 
nothing ;  in;'nitely  better  than  running  in  debt,  a  penny  a  day,  or  a  penny  a  week. 
If  he  can  earn  a  dollar,  let  him  try,  fairly,  and  faithfully,  the  experiment,  of  hviug 
on  ninety  cent<:.    He  will  like  it 

"  People  will  laugh."    Let  them  laugh. 

"  They  will  call  me  stingy."    Better  call  you  stingy,  than  to  .««iy  that  you  do  oot 

Eay  your  debts.  "  They  will  wonder  why  I  do  not  nave  better  furniture,  lire  in  a 
ner  house,  and  attend  concerts  and  the  play-house."  Let  them  wonder  ft>r  a 
while  ;  it  won't  hurt  them,  and  it  certainly  won't  hurt  you.  By-and-by  yi»u  cao 
have  a  line  house,  fine  furniture  of  your  own,  and  they  will  wonder  again,  aad 
come  billing  and  cooing  around  you,  like  so  many  pleased  fools.  Try  the  ex- 
periment,   ijive  within  your  means. 

liVDEPENDElVCG  TU£  CHIEF  VALUE  OF  MOIVET. 

The  Criterion,  in  a  review  of  our  "  Lives  of  American  Merchants,"  quotes  the 
maxims  of  Peter  C.  Brooks,  one  of  the  subjects  of  that  work,  viz. :  "  The  tchok 
value  of  icealih  consists  in  the  ycrsonal  independence  it  secureM,'' — a  maxim,  says 
the  Criterion,  that  "  deserves  to  be  placed  on  every  book  in  which  mercantile  irai»- 
actions  are  recorded."  We  find  in  one  of  our  exchanges  an  amusing  and  singular 
illustration  of  the  Merchant's  Maxim  too  good  to  be  lost    It  is  this : — 

A  man  named  Porter  says  he  once  had  a  clerical  friend  between  whom  and  him- 
aelf  there  existed  great  intimacy. 

Every  Saturday  night,  as  Porter  was  sitting  balancing  his  cash,  a  note  would 
come,  requesting  **  the  loan  of  a  fivc-dolhir  bill."  The  money  was  always  r^torocd 
punctually  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  Monday  morning.  But  what  puzzled  the  lender 
was,  the  parson  always  returned  the  very  identical  note  he  borrowed.  Since  be 
had  discovered  this  fact  he  had  made  private  marks  on  the  note  ;  still  the  «■"» 
was  handed  back  on  Monday  morning.  One  Saturday  evening  Porter  sent  i 
five-dollar  gold-piece,  instead  of  a  note,  and  marked  it.  StiU  the  verv  same  coia 
was  returned  on  the  Monday.  Porter  got  nervous  and  bilious  about  ft ;  he  coaW 
not  sleep  at  night  for  thinking  about  it ;  he  would  awake  his  wife  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  ask  her  what  she  thought  of  such  a  strange  occarrence.  He 
was  fast  boilinj?  over  with  curiosity,  when  a  note  came  from  the  levetend  bor 
rower,  one  Christimas  eve,  asking  for  the  loan  of  ten  dollars.  A  brilliant  thoufht 
struck  our  friend.  He  put  on  his  great  coat,  resolving  to  call  aad  C 
planation  of  the  mystery. 
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When  he  was  shown  into  his  friend's  study,  he  found  him  plunged  in  the  pn>> 
roundest  melancholy. 

**  Mr.  ***  ,"  saici  our  friend,  "  if  you  will  answer  me  one  question,  I  will  let  yon 
you  have  the  ten  dollars. 

'*  How  does  it  happen  that  you  always  repay  me  the  money  you  borrow  on  the 
Saturday  night  in  the  very  same  coin  or  note  on  Monday  ?" 

The  parson  raised  his  head,  and  after  a  violent  struggle,  as  though  he  wore 
about  to  unveil  the  hoarded  mystery  of  his  soul,  said,  in  faltering  tones,  "  Porter, 
you  are  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  a  Christian,  and  a  New  Yorker — I  know  I  caq 
rely  on  your  inviolable  secrecy.  Listen  to  the  secret  of  my  eloquence.  Yon 
know  that  I  am  poor,  and  when  I  have  bought  my  Sunday  dinner,  I  have  seldom 
a  red  cent  left  in  my  pocket  Now  I  maintain  that  no  man  can  preach  the  Goft> 
pel  and  blow  up  his  congregation  properly  without  he  has  something  in  his  pocket 
to  inspire  him  with  confidence.  I  have  therefore  borrowed  five  dollars  of  yon 
every  Saturday,  that  I  might  feel  it  occasionally  as  I  preached  on  Sunday.  You 
know  how  independently  I  do  preach — how  I  make  the  rich  shake  in  their  shoes. 
Well,  it  is  all  owing  to  my  knowing  that  I  have  a  five-dollar  bill  in  my  pocket.  Of 
course,  never  having  to  use  it  for  any  other  purpose,  it  is  not  changed,  but  invari- 
ably returned  to  you  the  next  morning.  Now,  as  Mr.  George  Law  is  coming  to. 
hear  me  preach  to-morrow,  I  thought  I  would  try  the  efi!ect  of  a  ten-dollar-bill 
aermoQ  on  him." 

TflE  LUXURIES  VS.  THE  AECESSARIK8  OF  COMMERCE. 

SILKS,    BRANDY,    AND    CIGARS,   VS.   FLOUR,   CORN,   AND    COTTON. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  reads  a  lesson  to  those  who  have  not  examined  ihd 
statistical  returns  published  annually  by  the  government  of  the  United  Statei. 
The  amount  paid  annually  for  two  or  three  luxuries,  in  the  shape  of  alcoholic  aD# 
narcotic  poisoas,  Arc,  which  the  Tribune  denominates  as  "  luxuries,"  may  appear 
fabulous.  Figures,  however,  do  not  ordinarily  lie,  no  matter*  who  may  doubt. 
But  hear  what  our  Western  cotemporary  says,  and  substantiates : — 

We  boast  of  our  ability  to  feed  the  world,  and  of  the  business  we  are  doing  in 
that  way  now  ;  but  few  suppose  that  the  silks — piece  poods,  including  riband^ 
but  not  buttons  and  ornaments  chiefly  manufactured  of  silk — brought  here  for  the 
adornment  of  republicans  and  their  wives  and  daughters,  exce«i  in  value,  by 
eight  millions  of  dollars,  all  the  flour  that  we  send  abroad.  Yet  such  is  the  fad 
In  the  year  ending  June  3uth,  1855,  we  exported  814,783,394  in  flour,  and  im- 
ported 322,470,91 1  in  silks,  leaving  the  balance  we  have  above  stated  to  be  charged 
to  the  difference  between  the  pride  of  the  Americans  and  the  appetite  of  all  the 
world  besides. 

Our  corn  fields,  particularly  in  the  West,  are  the  occasion  of  much  national 
boasting.  We  measure  them  singly  by  miles  square,  and  estimate  their  aggregate 
Talue  in  hundreds  of  millions  ;  but  the  amount  of  this  our  national  staple  which 
we  send  abroad  is  overshadowed  by  the  cost  of  the  cigars  with  which  we  poison' 
breath  and  ruin  health.  In  the  period  we  have  named,  com,  worth  ^,374,077« 
left  our  ports,  and  cigars,  valued  at  $3,311,935,  were  brought  in. 

The  herds  of  cattle,  and  the  resulting  barrels  of  beef,  people  never  tire  of  talk- 
ing of.  They  see  in  them  a  large  part  of  the  material  with  which  we  claim  we 
can  fill  the  maw  of  all  civilized  mankind.  Our  merchants  who  are  in  that  line 
watch  the  foreign  markets  with  great  solicitude,  and  gause  their  prices  by  signdii 
from  the  other  side  of  the  water.  But  of  beef,  tallow,  hides,  and  "  horn-cattle," 
we  sold  for  other  countries  only  $2,214,554  in  the  last  commercial  year,  and  durii^ 
that  time  we  bought  brandy  to  the  amount  of  $3,241,408. 

We  deal  largely  in  tobacco,  raise  it  in  quantities,  chew,  and  smoke  it  withool 
limit  It  constitutes  the  third  in  value  in  the  list  of  commodities  which  this  cou]»- 
try  has  to  spare.  Yet  we  export  only  $11,319,319  in  value  of  this  article  Tearly^' 
and  last  year  we  received  in  return  tea  and  cofifee  amounting  in  round  numbers  te 
9U/M,Q0Q.    Eren  in  narcotics,  the  balaaee  of  trttdeiila^Selyagaiiitivf.    Sb- 
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con,  lard,  and  live  hogs,  arc  not  nnimportant  items  in  our  oommerce ;  jet  we  send 
abroad  onlj  enough  of  these  to  buy  the  linen  that  we  wear.  But  **  cotton  is 
king."  That  wipes  out  the  pecuniary  effects  of  the  follies  and  extravagmnca 
which  all  have  conspired  to  commit.  Of  that  we  sent  out  last  year  ship-Ioadi 
enough  to  swell  the  aggregate  value  of  the  export  to  $109,456,000 — an  amoont 
greater  than  the  value  of  all  other  exports,  specie  included. 


THE  VALUE  OF  CIVILITT  TO  THE  TRADER. 

The  Philadelphia  Mfrchanl,  in  an  editorial  under  the  title  of  "  A  Secret  Worth 
Knowing,"  happily  illustrates  the  importance  of  civility  to  the  busiDess  mao. 
The  anecdote  and  the  lesson  it  teaches  may  be  of  service  to  some  of  the  readers  of 
the  Merchants^  Magazine : — 

One  of  the  steady,  slow-eure  merchants  of  our  city,  of  the  stock  of  Fox  and 
Penn,  had  accumulated  a  handsome  competency,  and  retired  from  the  actiTity 
of  merchandise  into  such  other  activities  as  better  suited  his  years,  if  not  hii 
tastes. 

A  young  man,  just  entering  into  the  life  of  business,  one  day  said  to  the  elder, 
•^  Uncle  David,  thou  hast  been  eminently  successful  in  thy  worldly  career ;  and  as 
the  secret  of  thy  success  may  now  be  imparted  without  iniury  to  thyself,  I  be?j 
that  it  may  be  imparted  to  me.  Please  let  me  know  in  what  the  secret  of  thj 
prosperity  consists." 

"  Civility — nothing  more,"  was  the  reply.  It  was  an  answer  worthy  a  book 
of  details. 

In  our  extended  intercourse  with  the  mercantile  community,  in  all  branches  of 
trade,  we  have  observed  every  variety  and  degree  of  temper  and  manner,  and  are 
kHjipy  to  affirm  that  Uncle  David  s  secret  (however  obtained  or  acquired)  is 
Itirgely  in  practical  favor  among  the  merchants. 

.  There  are  cases,  nevertheless,  in  which  both  principals  and  employees  would  be 
the  wiser  and  better  after  a  little  drilling. 

Fuss  is  not  civility — flummery  is  not  civility  ;  yet  fuss  and  flunmiery,  like  fash- 
ion and  froth,  are  not  uncommon  things.  They  perish  in  the  using,  and  those 
who  use  them  have  not  discovered  the  secret  worth  knowing. 
.  There  is  an  opposite  extreme,  sometimes  expressed  in  grim  gravity,  which  h 
(he  rcpelant  end  of  the  magnet — and  sometimes  in  a  gruffness  of  speech  which  be- 
comes a  non-conductor  between  the  merchant  and  the  customer. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  define  civility  in  words — but  it  may  be  described  aj 
t}ie  attractive  pole  of  the  magnet  It  implies  combined  calmness  and  geuialitj, 
being  neither  tne  fussiness  of  the  jay-bird  nor  the  gravity  of  the  owl.  It  implies 
qombined  truth  and  gentleness,  being  neither  the  flummery  of  flattery  nor  the  flat- 
ness of  contradiction. 

r  We  may  say,  in  short,  that  civility  is  an  embodiment  of  many  graces.  He  who 
properly  exhibits  it  will  increase  in  the  patience  of  hope,  for  he  will  increase  in 
(k^or  with  the  most  reliable  buyers  of  tne  wares  in  which  he  deals.  HU  faith  in 
combined  principle  and  courtesy  will  enlarge  the  circle  of  faith  in  him ;  and  in 
dne  time  he  may  retire,  as  did  Uncle  Davidj  recoomiending  civility  aa  one  of  the 
diief  secrets  of  success  in  trade. 

/We  cannot  forbear  allusion  to  the  civility  of  a  friend  of  ours  who  is  in  the  book 
•nd  stationery  line. 

,  Being  in  an  omnibus  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city  during  the  late  ice  ob- 
itructions  in  our  streets,  we  could  not  avoid  hearing  the  conversation  of  two 
ladies. 

**  The  most  civil  man  in  all  Philadelphia,"  said  one  of  them,  *<  is  the  book- 

ieller  at  the  corner  of and streets." 

-  "  How  do  you  judge  ?"  inquired  the  other. 

..'"  I  was  in  his  store  last  week,  buying  a  few  small  articles.  He  acGonpaoied 
me  to  tlic  door,  and,  perceiving  that  I  waited  for  an  omnibus,  he  did  not  leave  ma 
ahtil  I  was  safely  seated." 

iJhi  rekting  the  incident  to  my  friendi  he  qoietJy  lemarind  that  a  good  icpil»- 
limi  is  a  grand  ^dvu^aemnDi. 
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THK  CHABAGTBR  OF  THE  BRmSH  M BRCHAXT  i 

WHAT  IT  18  AND  WHAT  IT  WAS. 

The  piqnant  correspondent  of  the  Liverpool  (England)  Jtmmal  who  writes  the 
**  Talk  on  'Change  "  once  a  week  for  that  print,  has  the  following  article  in  rehi> 
tion  to  the  demoralization  of  trade  in  oar  times  : — 

Referring  to  specalation,  the  talk  was  that  it  has  greatly  deprecated  the  onoe 
high  character  of  the  British  merchant ;  that  while  statesmen  and  politicians  lied 
for  the  good  of  their  country,  he  alone  enriched  it  by  his  trathl'ulness,  his  probity, 
and  his  honor ;  that  his  word  passed  for  even  more  than  he  was  worth,  and  that 
DO  one  ever  dreampt  of  suspecting  him  of  fraud  or  meanness  ;  that  now  it  is  dif- 
ferent ;  that  every  day  discloses  facts  adverse  to  his  purity,  and  that  this  very 
week  the  underwriters  of  London  have  met  to  consider  the  gross  imposition  prao- 
ticed  in  cases  of  marine  insurances ;  that  they  proclaim  aloud  that  the  present 
race  of  slnpowners  and  shippers  have  ceased  to  inspire  confidence  in  their  deal- 
ings ;  that  they  carry  fraud  to  an  extent  that  threatens  to  prohibit  underwriting 
altogether ;  that  wrecks  they  insinuate,  are  manufactured  to  order,  and  that  in- 
voices are  forged  for  a  profitable  purpose ;  that  where  villainy  falls  short  in  these 
particulars,  claims  of  a  most  unjustifiable  nature  are  put  in  and  insisted  on  ;  that 
this  has  grown  into  a  reprehensible  system,  and  that,  if  not  checked,  marine  insur- 
ance must  cease ;  that  dishonesty  has  trickled  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ; 
that  poison  lurks  in  the  druggist's  shop,  impairs  the  health-giving  articles  sold  by 
the  grocer,  and  is  found  at  Uie  flour-mill  adulterating  the  food  of  the  poor ;  that, 
if  the  world  is  not  coming  to  an  end,  it  is  time,  for  Uie  sake  of  humanity,  it  was 
thinking  of  a  final  exit. 

If  all  we  gather  from  tradition  be  true,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
standard  and  practice  of  mercantile  morality  and  honor  of  to-day,  will  not  snfier 
in  comparison  with  that  of  fifty  or  seventy-five  years  ago.  ^ 


THE  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELER  OF  EEOLAND. 

The  commercial  traveler,  "  as  he  was  and  is,"  is  thus  described  in  Dickens's 
Household  Word&,  a  periodical  of  extensive  circulation  in  England  and  the  Una- 
ted  States,  now  republished  here  by  Dix  &  Edwards,  the  proprietors  of  PulnanCt 
Monthly  Magazine : — 

Studying  mankind  from  the  point  of  view  afibrded  by  a  gig ;  waging  unflinch- 
ing war  with  knavish  ostlers ;  ogling  buxom  chamber-maids ;  eloquent  in  praise 
of  full-bodied  port — more  eloquent  in  eulogy  of  their  masters'  wares ;  great  in 
whisker  and  fcud  in  voice ;  good-natured,  vulgar,  jocular,  overwhelming,  perse- 
vering, and  industrious  to  the  last  degree ;  the  commercial  traveler  of  old  was  a 
very  different  personage  to  his  easy-going,  locomotive  successor.  His  journeys 
were  long  and  his  visits  infrequent.  Say  that  he  came  out  of  Nottingham,  with 
lace  and  stockings,  and,  in  a  |rig  well  stocked  with  samples  and  patterns,  peram- 
bulated the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  during  six  long  months.  Making 
some  great  commercial  inn  his  headquarters,  he  would  drive  about  from  village  to 
village,  until  all  the  district  was  exhausted  of  its  orders,  and  enough  goods  were 
sold  to  supply  the  vicinity  with  hosiery  and  lace  for  years  to  come ;  this  done,  he 
would  move  oflf  to  some  other  center — driving,  drinking,  swearing,  puffing  his 
wares,  and  making  love  as  only  a  bagman  could. 

How  diflerent  the  mode  of  the  modern  "  commercial  I"  A  clerk,  or  possibly  a 
partner  in  the  house  which  he  represents,  he  travels  about  with  nothing  but  a 
Dlack  leathern  portmanteau,  well  strapped  down,  and  filled  with  patterns  of  his 
wares.  With  this,  a  railway-rug,  a  small  carpet-bag,  and  a  Bradshaw,  he  coft» 
trivcs  to  be  everywhere,  and  whips  off*  what  used  to  be  a  six  months'  circuit, 
within  the  space  of  a  single  day! 

Breakfasting  at  home  in  London,  he  lunches  in  Manchester,  and,  after  doing  a 
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good  stroke  of  bosineRs  there,  passes  on  to  York,  whence,  after  a  cozy  dinner  and 
a  satisfactory  inten'iew  with  his  principal  customerSf  he  is  whisked  back  bj  tk 
night  train  to  London,  where  he  arrives  in  good  time  for  the  morntni^  meaL  Ha 
is  the  only  man  who  knows  Bradshaw.  He  is  great  npon  tbree-fifties,  foar-t«H, 
and  one-fortT-five.  He  takes  his  seat  with  his  back  to  the  eog-ine,  by  instinct 
He  is  tolerably  well  read,  thanks  to  the  railway  literature.  He  oas  no  time  for 
driving,  or  drinking,  or  swearing,  or  puffing,  or  even  for  making  love.  He  his 
not,  in  fact,  one  single  charactenstic  for  which  the  commercial  traveler  used  to  be 
distinguished. 

THE  JAVA  €OFFEE  TRADE  A  MONOPOLY. 

It  may  not  generally  be  known,  says  the  New  Orleans  Price  CtarerU,  that  the 
trade  in  Java  coffee  is  a  monopoly  held  by  the  Netherlands  Trading  Society.  AB 
the  coffee  produced  on  the  Island  of  Java,  therefore,  passes  throogfa  the  hands  of 
that  company,  and  the  value  of  this  exclusive  trade  may  be  estimated  by  the  &ct 
that  there  was  to  be  sold  at  auction,  in  the  company's  name,  on  the  3l8t  of 
March,  1856,  at  Amsterdam,  225,694  bags  of  cofi^,  and  on  the  3d  of  April  at 
Rotterdam,  167,372  bags,  making  393,026  bags,  to  be  sold  almost  sirooltaneoosiy. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  the  Netherlands  Trading  Society  which  proposes  to  enter 
upon  the  direct  cotton  trade  with  the  South. 


NEW  YORK  COTTON  MARKET  FOR  TBE  MONTH  ENDING  HAT  23. 

rRKPARKO  rOETBK  MtRCHAHTl'  MAOASINK,  BT  CHAllLBl  W.  FRBOKRlCKPOlif  BROXBRt  HKW  TOM. 

The  re-establishment  of  peace  abroad  was  thought  by  many  would  impart 
great  activity  t»,  and  increased  consumption  of,  our  great  staple  ;  it  was  also  ao- 
ticipatcd  that  speculation  would  enhance  prir  es,  and  that  monetary  affairs,  released 
from  the  trammels  of  war,  would  flow  freely  in  the  accustomed  channels  of  trade. 
The  state  of  trade  abroad  is,  however,  far  from  being  satisfactory ;  and  although 
peace  has  slightly  tended  to  enhance  prices,  the  increased  firmness  of  the  money 
market  causes  an  indifference  on  the  part  of  speculators  in  cotton  and  purchaser! 
of  the  manufactured  article  to  extend  their  operations  beyond  their  immediate  re- 
quirements. 

With  such  a  state  of  affairs  abroad,  and  continued  heavy  receipts  at  the  South, 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  our  market  during  the  past  five  weeks  has  been 
dull,  "  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable."  The  smallness  of  our  stock,  and  the  high 
standing  of  our  cotton  houses,  have  prevented  any  undue  pressare  to  sell  under 
advices  from  abroad  depressed  and  unexpected.  The  operations  in  transitu  faD 
within  those  of  the  previous  month,  owing  to  large  quantities  being  withdrawn 
and  sent  forward  on  shippers'  account.  Our  own  spinners  have  bought  sparingly, 
and  must  be  much  reduced  in  stock — an  improvement  having  taken  place  in  the 
manufactured  article,  however,  it  may  tend  to  freer  purchases  on  their  part  The 
figures  for  the  crop  now  points  to  3,600,000  bales,  and  the  prospects  for  the  grow- 
ing one  represent  an  average. 

As  prices  during  the  past  season  have  been  remunerative  to  the  planter,  it  ii 
likely,  if  navigation  continues  uninterrupted,  that  there  will  be  but  little  stock 
left  in  the  interior  by  the  close  of  the  cotton  year — August  Slst. 

For  the  week  ending  April  26th,  the  upward  tendency  in  prices  was  arrested, 
and  although  the  sales  reached  20,000  bales,  inclusive  of  15,000  bales  in  transit!, 
the  market  dosed  quiet  at  the  following  quotations : — 
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PRX0B8  ADOFTKD  APEIL  26tH  FOK  THK  rOLLOWIlfO  QUALITIXS: — 


Ordinary... .. 

Mi.iiiiin^ 

Muidling  fair  , 
Fair 


rpland. 

Florida. 

Mobile. 

N.O.fcTezM. 

»f 

n 

10 

lOi 

"t 

Hi 

lit 

Hi 

Hi 

lit 

13 

Ui 

\i 

12i 

12* 

l«t 

The  transactions  for  the  week  ensuing  were  estimated  at  12,000  bales  in  tran- 
situ and  4,000  bales  from  store.  The  rates  paid  were  a  fraction  under  those  of 
the  previous  week,  but  holders  generally  refosed  to  make  concessions,  and  the 
market  closed  heavy. 

PRIGB8  ADOPTED  MAT   2d    FOE    THK    FOLLOWING  QUALITIES: — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.AtTezMi 

Ordinary. 9f  9|  H  l^i 

Middling 11^  11^  llf  llf 

Middlingfair llf  llf  12  12f 

Fair llf  12f  12f  12f 

Our  market  for  the  week  closing  May  9th  declined  f  c.  per  pound,  with  exces- 
sive offerings  on  the  part  of  holders  ;  there  was  but  little  disposition  to  purchase, 
and  the  sales  for  the  week  did  not  exceed  7,500  bales.  At  the  close  of  the  week 
more  firmness  was  exhibited,  and  the  market  was  steady  at  the  following : — 

PRICES  adopted   mat    9tH  for  the   FOLLOWING  QUALITIES: — 

UpUod.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.fc  Texas. 

Ordinary 9i  9i  9f  9f 

Middling lOf  lOf  11  llf 

Middlingfair llf  llf  llf  12 

Fair llf  12  12f  12f 

The  foreign  advices  received  during  the  week  ending  May  16th  being  unfavor- 
able, prices  again  fell  oflf  f  c.  per  pound.  Holders,  however,  at  this  decline  were 
indifferent  sellers,  and  oflFered  sparingly.  The  sales  for  the  week  were  8,500  bales, 
inclusive  of  parcels  in  transitu.  The  annexed  quotations  must  be  considered 
mostly  nominal : — 

FEIOEE  ADOPTED    MAT    16tB    FOE  TBE   FOLLOWING  QUALmsS : — 

Uplnnd.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.  O.  k.  Texas. 

Ordinary -.           9f  9f                9f            9f 

Middlings lOf  lOf              lOf          lOf 

Middlingfair llf  llf              llf          llf 

Fair llf  llf              12            U\ 

The  market  opened  with  more  inquiry,  and  a  slight  improvement  of  f  c.  per 
pound  took  place — later,  however,  although  the  advance  was  not  lost,  the  market 
became  inactive,  and  holders  not  being  disposed  to  yield  to  the  requirements  of 
purchasers,  the  market  closed  quiet  at  the  annexed  quotations,  with  sales  for  the 
week  closing  at  date  of  8,500  bales,  inclusive  of  3,000  bales  in  transitu : — 

PEI0E8  adopted   MAT   28D   FOE  THE   FOLLOWING   QUALITIES: — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  H.O.  At  Texas. 

Ordinary 9f  9f               9f                9f 

Middling lOf  lOf  lOf              11 

Middlingfair llf  llf  llf              llf 

Fair llf  llf  12                lif 

The  total  receipts  now  amounts  to bales  8,291,000 

Excesft  over  last  ye  ir 876,OiM) 

Excess  in  exports  to  Great  Britain   89o,Oin) 

To  Franco 8i,<»(iO 

Other  fi»reit(n  porte 280,iKK) 

Total  foreign  exports  in  excess  of  last  year 702,000 
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1. — Notes  on  Central  America,  particularly  the  States  of  Iloodnras  and  Sm 
Salvador — their  Geography,  Topography,  Climate,  Population,  Resources,  Pro- 
ductions. &c.,  &c. ;  and  the  proposed  Inter-OceaDic  Railway.  By  E.  G. 
Sqi'ikr,  with  original  maps  and  illustrations,  pp.  397.  New  York  :  Harper 
&  Brothers. 

The  varied  and  valuable  contents  of  this  volume  arc  siifRciently  indicated  bj 
the  title  page.  The  work  is  one  which  will  be  found  alike  interesting  to  the  geo- 
grapher, the  geologist,  the  naturalist,  the  botanist,  the  historian,  and  the  general 
reader.  It  is  prefaced  by  a  geographical  introduction  of  grreat  valoe,  writtfo  in 
Mr.  Sqnier's  well-known  lucid  style,  and  contains  information  of  much  value,  with 
regard  to  a  section  of  country  of  which  until  very  recently  but  comparatirelj 
little  was  known.  The  body  of  the  book  consists,  in  the  first  place,  of  notes  oo 
the  geofrraphical  and  topographical  features  of  Central  America,  observationii  on 
its  climate,  and  statistical  accounts,  carefully  prepared,  of  Guatemala,  San  Salv*. 
dor,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.  In  the  chapters  on  the  Republic  of 
Honduras,  will  be  found  notices  of  its  rivers,  lakes,  and  lagoons  ;  bays,  ports, 
haraora,  and  islands.  The  political  divisions  are  very  carefully  considered.  In 
chapters  ix.,  x.,,and  xi.,  the  naturalist  will  find  much  that  will  interest  him,  while 
the  ethnologist  will  i*ead  attentively  that  portion  of  the  book  which  relates  to 
the  existing  aboriginal  inhabitants,  the  Zicaques,  Layas,  Sambos,  and  Cariba.  To 
the  politicjal  economist,  the  chapter  on  political  organization  will  open  a  wide 
field  of  study.  A  separate  and  long  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  proposed  Inter-Oceanic 
Railway,  in  which  Mr.  Squier  proposes  a  route  difiisrent  from  any  already  presented, 
and  which  he  asserts  to  be  superior  to  all  others  as  a  means  of  transit  between  the 
seas,  und  of  more  safe,  rapid,  and  easy  communication  with  the  more  import- 
ant commercial  centers  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  route  lies  wholly  within 
the  iState  of  Honduras.  For  the  particulars  of  the  reconnaissance  of  it, 
which  it  has  already  undergone,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Squier 's  book. 
The  cliapters  on  the  Republic  of  San  Salvador  are  extremely  interesting,  and 
will  be  found  to  be  of  permanent  value,  as  also  will  the  miscellaneous  notes  on 
Segonia,  Chontales,  and  the  Mosquito  shore — "  the  Bay  Islands  " — aborigines  of 
Honduras— therraomctrical  and  barometrical  observations — and  bibliok^.  The 
entire  work,  enriched  by  a  copious  index,  and  profusely  illustrated  with  tinted 
lithograplis  and  charts,  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  American  literature,  aod 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  its  indefatigable  author. 

%—The  Wttrks  of  the  late.  Edgar  Allen  Poe;  with  a  Memoir.  By  Rrrrs 
W.  (JRiswoLD,  D.  D. ;  and  Notices  of  his  Life  and  Genius.  By  N.  P.  Willis 
and  J.  R.  I^well.    Vol.  IV.    12mo.    New  York  :  Redfield. 

The  three  former  volumes  of  this  collection  of  the  writings  of  the  gifted  but 
unfortanate  author,  were  published  some  three  years  since.  The  present  volume, 
which  the  publisher  has  judiciously  added  to  the  collection,  embraces  everything 
written  by  Mr.  Poe,  which  he  himself  would  have  wished  thus  to  preserve.  It 
contains  some  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  the  age.  The  memoir  of  the  author,  by  Dr.  Griswold,  in  the  first  volume, 
does  no  credit  to  the  head  or  heart  of  that  gentleman,  for  it  is  neither  just, 
candid,  or  philosophical.  VVc  hope  some  one,  of  a  larger  and  more  comprehen- 
sive philosophy,  will  somo  future  day  assume  the  responsibility  of  redeeming  the 
chara(;ter  of  poor  Poe,  the  most  transcendant  genius  our  country  has  produced, 
from  the  malignant  libel  of  the  learned  doctor  of  divinity. 
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3. — A  Treatise  on  ArUhmetic,  Theoretical  and  Praeticdl.  By  Elias  Loomts, 
LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  author  of  a  Course  of  Mathcmatica.  12 mo., 
pp.  331.     New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Professor  Loomis's  series  of  school  and  college  text-books,  on  algebra,  geome- 
try, trigonometry,  practical  and  progressive  astronomy,  are  highly  estimated  by 
those  best  competent  to  judge.  This  treatise  lays  claim  to  a  higher  aim  than  that 
of  making  liberal  though  rapid  computers.  U  is  of  a  different  character.  Mr. 
L.  has  attempted,  and  successfully,  we  conceive,  to  develop  every  principle  in  its 
natural  order ;  to  demonstrate  every  rule  briefly  but  vigorously,  and  to  accustom 
the  pupil  to  think  clearly,  and  to  express  his  ideas  with  precision.  At  the  same 
time,  every  principle  is  illustrated  oy  a  copious  collection  of  examples,  thus  im- 
pressing the  principles  permanently  upon  the  mind.  While  it  aims  to  be  theoret- 
ical, it  will  be  found,  m  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  eminently  practical.  It  is 
beyond  all  question  a  first-rate  educational  treatise,  and  one  whicn  we  can  recom- 
mend to  merchants  and  business  men,  as  well  as  those  who  have  the  charge  of  pro- 
viding books  for  our  high  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning  generally. 

4. — The  Theology  of  Inventions;  or  Manifestations  of  Deity  in  the  Works  of 
Art.  By  the  Rev.  John  Blaklet,  Kirkintilloch,  Scotland,  pp.  294.  New 
York  :  Carter  &  Brothers. 

Here  we  have  demonstrated  that  all  works  of  invention  may  be  traced  throusrh 
the  inventors  of  earth,  to  the  Great  Inventor  of  both  mind  and  matter.  The 
author  has  displayed  great  acumen  in  his  reasoning,  and  considerable  knowledge 
in  bringing  it  to  bear  on  the  various  topics  of  which  he  treats.  His  leading  idea 
is,  that  all  human  wisdom  is  traceable  to  the  Divine  mind.  The  style  is  exceed- 
ingly transparent,  terse,  and  graceful ;  and  no  one  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of 
the  work,  without  acknowledging  that  it  is  the  production  of  a  master  mind. 
What  is  proved  by  the  author  is,  that  mechanical  inventions,  in  the  discovery  of 
their  elements  and  principles,  and  in  the  construction  of  their  parts  are,  and 
ouffht  to  be,  viewed  as  emanations  of  the  wisdom,  power,  and  benehcence  of  God, 
and  this  proposition  he  has  proved  philosophically  from  reason,  and  theologically 
from  revelation. 

5. — Eulaw,  a  Sequel  to  the  Foragers ;  or,  the  Raid  of  the  Dog  Days.  A  Tale 
of  the  Revolution.     By  William  Gilmore  Simms,  Esq. 

The  revolutionary  romances  of  Mr.  Simms,  of  which  this  is  the  eighth  in  tho 
order  of  their  publication — that  is,  the  present  revised  edition — make  sure  for  that 

fentleman  an  imperishable  reputation,  as  an  American  historical  novelist  of  tho 
rst  rank.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  posterity  of  the  writer,  that  they  will  possess 
his  works  with  all  the  revisions  and  corrections  his  matured  judgment  suggested. 
The  publisher  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  American  public  for  the  uniformly  hand- 
some and  substantial  style  in  which  this  series,  as  well  as  all  his  other  works  are 
produced.  Nothing  trashy  or  ephemeral  emanates  from  the  press  of  Redlield — a 
name  that  has  already  become  synonymous  with  standard  literature. 

6. — Ernest  Linwood ;  a  Novel.  By  Caroline  Lbk  Hentz.  pp.  467.  Bos- 
ton :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co. 

Scarcely  had  this  work  been  announced  when  the  news  of  the  death  of  tho 
gifted  authoress  arrived  from  Florida.  Ernest  Linwood  is  an  autobiographical 
novel,  in  which  the  heroine,  in  a  quiet,  unpretending  style,  gives  us  the  history  of 
her  somewhat  eventful  life.  The  love  scenes  between  Gabriella  and  Ernest  are 
delicately  told,  and  in  the  more  impassioned  portions  of  the  story,  Mi's.  Hentz 
displays  a  powerful  pen.  We  regard  Ernest  Linwood  as  her  best,  as  it  was  her 
last,  work.  As  in  all  her  productions,  so  in  this ;  a  fine  moral  runs  through  the 
narrative  like  a  thread  of  silver,  while  there  is  an  utter  absence  of  anything  like 
**  fire  writing." 
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'I'—The  Shakspeare  Papers  of  the  late  William  MymfuJLL.  D.  Anrntttri 
by  Dr.  S.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  editor  of  "  Sheil's  Sketches  of  the  Iridi  Bar," 
"  Noctes  Ambrossianae,"  &c.    12mo.,  pp.  354.    New  York. 

This  volume  contains  articles  on  Shakspeare  and  the  most  prominent  chandm 
in  his  plavs,  which  originally  appeared  in  Bentley's  Miscellany  and  Frazer's  Maga- 
zine. Tney  were  received  at  the  time  with  marked  fame  dy  the  discnmioatiof 
readers  of  Shakspeare,  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England.  They  have  oevw 
before  boon  piblished  in  a  colleeted  form.  The  collection  consists  of  essays  or 
critical  disquisitions  upon  certain  prominent  characters  in  Shakspeare's  Pbvs. 
including  in  the  catalogue  Falstaff,  Jacques,  Romeo*  lago,  Polonius,  TimoDof 
Ath(^ns,  Lady  Macbeth,  &c.  There  is  also  a  schokirly  and  slashing  analysis  d 
Dr.  Farmer's  celebrated  essay  upon  the  "  Learning  of  Shakspeare^*'  whidi  v« 
written  to  prove  that  the  poet  was  ignorant  of  every  language  except  the  Eng- 
lish. As  an  editor  and  annotator  Dr.  Mackenzie  has  no  saperior,  and  his  preface 
to  the  present  work  is  exceedingly  well  done,  and  his  occasional  notes  add  materi- 
ally to  the  value  of  the  collection. 

8. — Harper's  Classical  Library.    12 mo.     New  York  :  Hu'per  &  Brothers. 

We  have  noticed,  as  they  appeared,  the  volumes  of  this  admirable  librarr  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics.  The  study  of  the  langua^  in  which  they  were 
written,  with  such  fine  translations,  so  far  as  readingthem  is  concerned,  seems  to 
be  almost  a  work  of  superrerogation  in  our  time.  The  series  has  reached  some 
dozen  volumes.  We  have  now  before  us  **  The  Tra^dies  of  uflschylus,"  literallj 
translated,  with  critical  notes  and  an  introduction,  by  a  distinguished  scholar  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  together  with  an  appendix,  containing  the  new  readinp 
of  Hermann's  posthumous  edition,  translated  by  George  Barges,  A.  M.  Tix 
translation  of  ^Lr.  Buckley  is  regarded  as  a  faithful  copy  of  the  author's  thoogbtt 
and  words,  although  the  graces  of  poetic  expression  must  necessarily  be  dns«d 
by  a  little  prose  version.  The  select  orations  of  M.  T.  Cicero,  were  trai^ated  by 
C.  D.  Tongc. 

0.— India,  the  Pearl  of  Pearl  River.  By  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  N.  Socthwobth. 
pp.  402.     Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Peterson. 

Mrs.  South  worth,  who  possesses  the  happy  faculty  of  always  keeping  alive 
the  attention  of  her  readers,  has,  in  this  volume,  surpassed  any  of  her  previow 
works.  The  scones  of  the  story  are  laid  in  the  Southwest,  almost  new  ground  for 
the  novelist ;  and  our  authoress  has  shown  consunmiate  skill  in  descriptions  of 
the  natural  scenery  of  that  most  interesting  region.  The  characters  are  boWly 
drawn  ;  and  of  stirring  scenes  and  stirring  incidents  there  is  no  lack.  Bat  with 
all  this  vigor  and  vividness,  there  is  no  overstraining  for  the  mere  sake  of  eflfect— 
all  is  simple  and  natural.  The  hero  is  a  finely  conceived  character,  and  the  two 
heroines  are  exquisitely  delineated.  The  work  is  far  more  carefully  finished  thin 
any  one  we  have  vet  seen  from  Mrs.  Southworth's  pen,  and  leads  us  to  hope  ibU 
she  will  take  a  still  higher  stand  than  the  one  she  occupies.  India  is  destined  to 
a  merited  prosperity. 

10.  —  A  History  of  Philosophy  in  Epitome.  By  Dr.  Albert  ScHirsc:LEt. 
Traiislateil  from  the  original  German,  by  Julius  Seeyle.  pp.  365.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  volume  will  be  welcomed  and  prized  by  all  students  of  philosophy,  it 
being  a  translation  and  not  a  paraphrase  of  the  author's  meaning.  In  Germanr. 
the  original  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  ahnost  every  scholar,  by  whom  it 
is  highly  esteemed,  for  its  clearness,  conciseness,  and  comprehensiveness.  In  its 
English  dress,  it  loses  none  of  its  interest  and  value.  Its  account  of  the  Greek 
and  of  the  German  systems  is  of  especial  value  and  importance.  The  book  will 
well  rcwurd  diligent  study,  and  is  one  of  the  best  works  for  a  text-book  upon  this 
neglected  branch  of  scientific  investigation. 
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11. — 7^  BaUoon  TVareZs  nf  Robert  Merry  and  hix  Young  Friends  over  lyiWouf . 
Countries  in  Europe,  Edited  by  Pbtbr  Parley,  pp.  312.  New  York : 
H.  Derby. 

It  was  a  very  felicitous  idea  of  the  indefatigable  and  eyer-wclcome  Peter  Parley, 
to  send  his  young  readers  in  the  car  of  an  imaginary  balloon  over  the  most  inter- 
esting portions  of  Europe.  Mr.  Robert  Merry  and  his  young  friends  start,  or 
rather  soar  from  Boston,  and  get  birds'-eye  views  of  portions  of  Ireland,  London, 
Paris,  Madrid,  and  many  other  places  of  wonderful  celebrity.  And  as  they  sail 
along,  or  stop  to  pay  brief  visits,  Mr.  Merry  and  his  companions  converse  most 
pleasantly  of  the  sights  which  meet  their  eyes.  In  fact  there  is  scarcely  any  ob- 
ject of  interest  in  Europe  which  is  not  remarked  or  explained  in  the  most  familiar 
and  fascinating  manner.  It  is  a  volume  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  boy 
and  girl  in  America.  The  engravings  are  very  beautiful.  Floreat  Peter  Parley ! 

12,^Talesof  Old  Flanders.  Count  Hugo  of  Craenhove  and  Wooden  Clara. 
From  the  Flemish  of  IIendrik  Conscience,  pp.  93.  Baltimore :  Murphy 
&  Co. 

There  is  a  freshness  and  raciness  about  the  stories  of  Hendrik  Conscience  which 
will  be  very  attractive  to  all  lovers  of  fiction.  His  tales  have  strong  distinctive 
points  of  interest,  which  lay  hold  of  the  sympathies  of  the  reader  and  sustain  him 
in  a  state  of  deep  and  permanent  interest.  There  is  a  truthfulness  in  the  pictures 
in  the  two  tales  contained  in  the  present  volume  which  is  perfectly  delightful,  and 
each  of  them  may  be  read  by  the  most  modest  without  a  blush,  and  by  the  most 
&stidious  without  a  scruple.  Writing  in  a  language  familiar  to  comparatively 
few,  Conscience  owes  to  nis  own  merits  alone  the  American  and  European  repu- 
tation he  now  enjoys. 

13. — Annual  (4  Scientific  Discovery ;  or  Year-Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art 
for  1856.  Edited  by  David  A.  Wells,  A.  M.  pp.  390.  Boston  :  Gould  k 
Lincoln. 

In  these  closely-printed  pages  is  to  be  found  a  wonderful  variety  of  information 
respecting  the  most  important  discoveries  and  improvements  in  mechanics,  useful 
arts,  natural  philosopny,  chemistry,  astronomy,  meteorology,  zoology,  botany, 
mineralogy,  geology,  geography,  antiquities,  &c. ;  together  with  a  list  of  recent 
scientific  publications,  a  classified  list  of  patents,  obituaries  of  eminent  scientific 
men,  and  notes  on  the  progress  of  science  during  the  year  1855.  Mr.  Wells  has 
performed  his  laborious  duty  admirably,  and  presented  us  with  such  a  work  as 
inust  commend  itself  favorably  to  the  consideration  of  every  mechanic  and  man  of 
science.  The  arrangement  is  excellent,  and  a  copious  index  adds  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  volume,  which  is  embellished  with  a  very  good  portrait  of  Richard 
M.  Hoe,  Esq. 

14.— J/eTW<wr  of  the  Rev.  John  Moore,  With  Selections  from  his  Correspondence 
and  other  AVritings.    By  John  G.  Adams,    pp.  360.    Boston :  A.  Tompkins. 

Mr.  Moore  was  a  Universalist  preacher  of  considerable  note,  in  Concord,  N.  H., 
where  he  died  suddenly,  in  February,  1855.  The  great  respect  in  which  his 
character  and  talents  were  held,  led  to  the  publication  of  this  memoir,  which  is 
carefully  and  impartially  written.  Prefixed  to  the  volume  is  a  finely  engraved 
portrait  of  its  subject 

15. — Sermons.  Chiefly  Occasional.  By  Charles  Lowell,  Second  Minister  of 
the  West  Church,  Boston,     pp.  329.     Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

These  sermons  are  specially  marked  by  the  fervent  piety  and  profound  theologi- 
cal learning  of  their  venerable  author.  And  they  are  withal  so  stamped  with 
simplicity,  that  the  humblest  reader  cannot  fail  to  comprehend  them.  A  fine 
and  characteristic  portrait  of  Dr.  Lowell  adorns  the  volume. 
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16.— Mm  and  Times  of  (he  Rerdutum ;  or,  Memoirs  of  Elkanab  Watwo.  In- 
cluding Journals  of  Travels  in  Europe  and  America,  from  1777  to  lft42,  with 
his  Correspondence  with  Public  Men»  and  Kcminiscenccs  and  Incidents  of  the 
Revolution.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Winslow  C.  Watson,  pp.  460.  New  York : 
Dana  &  Co. 

To  every  American  this  volume  cannot  fail  to  be  one  of  surpassing  interest*  dm*- 
rating,  as  it  does,  with  singular  clearness  and  graphic  power,  the  various  eveotfcl 
fBcenes  through  which  the  subject  of  this  memoir  passed,  in  one  of  the  most  stir- 
ring periods  of  the  world's  history.  From  the  age  of  nineteen  to  near  the  dose 
of  his  life,  which  was  extended  beyond  four  score  years,  Mr.  Watson  was  in  the 
habit  of  recording  his  impressions  of  men  and  incidents,  as  the  events  occurreA 
and  that  period  embraced  the  epoch  of  the  war  of  independence.  In  Earopc 
and  America  he  was,  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  of  this  pn^ant  era,  an  intimite 
associate  with  many  of  the  individuals  who  impelled  or  guided  the  ereat  cbanecs, 
and  a  vigilant  observer  of  the  occurrences  connected  with  their  development  TTjc 
extraordinary  and  perilous  journey  of  Mr.  Watson,  in  the  crisis  of  the  Revohition, 
from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia,  is  full  of  interest,  as  narrated  by  himself  in  tis 
letters  and  journals,  as  are  also  his  European  experienoes.  But  what  may  strike 
many  as  not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  volume,  will  be  the  descriptions  of 
places  and  traveling,  three-quarters  of  a  ccnturv  since,  as  compared  with  the 
magic  changes  .that  characterize  the  present  perioo. 

17. — Aspen  Court,  A  Story  of  our  own  Time.  By  Shirley  Brooks,  pp.  50i 
New  York  :  Stringer  &  Townsend. 

This  is  a  capital  English  novel  of  society,  as  good  as  anything  Dickens  has 
produced.  Club  life,  low  life,  and  lady  life  are  all  admirably  drawn,  and  the  bed 
of  it  is,  there  is  no  caricature.  It  would  be  impossible,  in  a  few  lines,  to  dissert  i 
work  of  this  kind,  or  to  give  the  plot.  Enough  to  say  that  there  are  wild  young 
men,  rascally  lawyers,  aristocratic  young  gentlemen,  and  no  end  of  ladies  of  all 
descriptions.  The  story  goes  on  swimmingly  to  the  end,  in  which  Death  and  Lore 
struggle  who  shall  be  the  victor.  The  character  of  Carlyon  is  finely  drawn,  and 
betrays  a  practiced  hand.  As  a  true  picture  of  London  society,  as  it  is,  we  do 
not  know  anything  so  good  as  "  Aspen  Court." 

18. — AjypletoiCs  Cyclopedia  tf  Biography.  Embracing  a  Scries  of  Origiwd 
Memoirs  of  the  most  Distinguished  Persons  of  all  Times,  pp.  1,058.  Kew 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

All  who  desire  to  have  a  complete  library  biography  in  one  volume,  will  get 
this  valuable  work.  The  various  articles  have  been  contributed  by  the  most 
eminent  writers  of  the  day,  and  Dr.  Hawkes  has  greatly  added  to  the  value  of  the 
original  English  edition,  by  notices  of  American  celebrities.  None  who  have 
made  themselves  distinguished  are  omitted  from  the  pages  of  this  book,  which  i» 
really  what  it  professes  to  be — a  dictionary  of  biography.  The  pictorisd  iUustra- 
tions  are  accurate  and  well  executed  ;  and  what  is  seldom  to  be  found  in  a  work  of 
such  magnitude,  there  are  exceedingly  few  inaccuracies  either  of  dates  or  fiicts. 
The  Messrs.  Appleton  have  done  an  important  service  to  American  literatuie  by 
the  publication  of  such  a  cyclopedia,  and  Dr.  Hawks  has  performed  his  labors  in 
a  masterly  manner. 

19. —  The  Gospel  in  Ezekiel:  Illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Discourses.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Guthrie,  D.  D.,  Edinburgh,  pp.  395.  New  York  :  Robert  Carter 
&  Brothers. 

Tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  the  ScottiA 
Church,  and  to  his  power  and  pathos  this  volume  bears  ample  testimony.  The 
discourses  are  twenty-six  in  number,  each  one  elucidatory  of  some  text  in  EzekicL 
They  who  arc  partial  to  the  florid  style  of  pulpit  eloquence  will  greatlv  enjoy 
these  expositions  of  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  poetical  portions  of  tke  OM 
Testament 
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20  — History  of  the  Reign  of  Pkilip  the  Second^  King  cf  Spain,  By  William 
II.  Prescott.     2  VoE.,  pp.  618,  610.     Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

The  history  of  Philip  the  Second  is  the  history  of  Europe  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  more  frequently  has  it  occupied  the  pen  of  the 
historian  than  any  other  portion  of  the  Spanish  annals.  Watson  made  it  familiar 
to  the  English  reader  ;  but  that  writer  was  not  so  solicitous  as  he  should  have 
been,  to  collect  and  arrange  the  valuable  material  which  lay  within  his  reach.  To 
Mr.  Prescott  it  has  been  reserved  to  write  a  history  worthy  of  its  subject,  and 
this  laborious  task  he  has  nobly  performed.  At  no  tims  could  the  history  of  the 
reign  have  been  undertaken  with  the  same  advantages  as  at  present,  when  the 
more  enlightened  policy  of  the  European  governments  nas  opened  their  archives  to 
the  inspection  of  the  scholar,  and  when,  as  Mr.  Prescott  says,  "  He  is  allowed  ac- 
cess, in  particular,  to  the  archives  of  Simancas,  which  have  held  the  Spanish 
monarchy  hermetically  sealed  for  ages."  Philip,  both  from  his  personal  character, 
and  from  his  position  as  sovereign  of  the  moat  perfect  monarchy  in  Europe,  was 
placed  at  the  nead  of  the  party  which  strovo  to  uphold  the  fortunes  of  the  ancient 
church,  and  thus  his  policy  led  him  perpetually  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affaira 
of  the  other  European  States — making  it  necessary  for  Mr.  Prescott  to  look  for 
the  materials  of  his  history  without  the  Peninsula  as  well  as  within  it.  The  work 
was  one  of  great  difficulty  ;  but  the  author  was  ably  assisted  by  various  friends, 
whom  he  names  in  his  preface.  The  result  has  been  one  of  the  noblest  histories 
of  which  this  or  any  other  country  can  boast  Mr.  Prescott's  already  brilliant 
reputation  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  these  volumes,  which  form  worthy  com- 
panions to  his  ^*  Ferdinand  and  Isabella." 

21. — Memoir  of  Reginald  Heber,  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  By  his  Widow.  Abridged 
by  a  Clergyman,    pp.  348.    Boston  :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co. 

In  the  two  bulky  octavo  volumes  of  Heber's  Life,  published  some  years  ago  in 
New  York,  was  a  great  amount  of  matter  not  strictly  biographical.  In  tl,o 
work  before  us  all  this  is  swept  away,  and  the  interesting  story  of  the  Bishop's 
life  is  plainly  and  consecutively  told.  In  this  country  Ueber  is  not  known  as  his 
character,  piety,  and  talents  deserve.  Therefore  the  editor  of  his  life  has  ren- 
dered an  important  service  to  the  republic  of  letters,  by  presenting  to  the  public 
his  life  in  this  profitable  and  cheap  form.  We  notice  that  the  pages  have  been 
lithotyped  by  a  novel  process,  and  certainly,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  beautiful 
typography  of  this  volume,  the  now  art  will  come  into  general  use. 

22. — Kate  Stanton :  a  Page  from  Rich  Life.  Second  edition,  pp.  332.  Boston  : 
James  French  &  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  class  of  works  of  which  we  have  had  so  manv  of  late.  Kate 
Stanton  is  a  domestic  story,  and  of  more  than  average  merit  The  main  interest 
turns  upon  a  false  charge  of  embezzlement  made  against  William  Stanton,  Kate's 
brother.  He  is  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced,  but  eventually  his  innocence 
is  made  clear,  a  clerk  of  the  store  in  which  Stanton  was  employed  having  dis- 
covered that,  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind,  he  had  made  a  mistake,  which  led  to  the 
groundless  charge.  Both  brother  and  sister  in  the  end  get  married,  and  so  the 
volume  ends. 

23. — Philyand  Kit;  or,  Life  and  Raimnent.  By  Caroline  Chesbbro',  author 
of"  Dream-Iiand  by  Daylight,"  "  Lsa,  a  Pilgrimage,"  "The  Children  of  Light," 
&c.    New  York  :  Bedtield. 

The  young  and  beautiful  authoress,  for  such  we  are  told,  are  the  personal  charms 
of  our  gifted  countrywoman,  has  adopted  a  mere  homely  title  for  her  novel ;  but,  if 
less  transcendental  the  cognomen,  not  the  less  interesting  the  tale,  or  attractive 
the  style  of  the  narrative.  "  Philly  and  Kit "  will  add  new  lustre  to  her  well- 
earned  fame,  and  were  it  her  first  and  only  production,  she  might  be  content  to 
rest  upon  the  reputation  of  this  "  last,  not  least "  of  her  literary  labors. 
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24. — Christine ;  or  Woman's  Trials  and  Triumphs.  By  Laura  J.  Ccbtu.  pp. 
384.     New  York  :  De  Witt  k  Davenport. 

This  story  is  from  a  new  pen,  and  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  ^  WoBian*8  Risrhts." 
Christine,  the  heroine,  is  a  sentimental,  restless,  and  aspiring*  yoang  kdv.  placed 
in  a  position  which  prevents  her  from  realizing  her  aspirations.  At  leoj^,  liov> 
ever,  overleaping  all  barriers,  she  drinks  deep  at  the  fountain  of  knowled^,  and 
becomes  accomplished  and  fascinating.     She  loves  wisely,  but  not  well — is  disip- 

Eointed,  and  then  commences  a  crusade  in  the  hope  of  elevating  the  condition  of 
er  own  sex,  in  their  moral  and  physical  position.  Her  relatives  bitterly  oppose 
her,  and,  under  a  pretext  of  insanity,  shut  her  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Over  aU 
their  machinations  she  at  last  triumphs,  pursues  the  course  she  has  laid  out  far 
herself,  and  is  the  instrument  of  saving  many  lives  from  degradation  and  mtsefr. 
Finally,  love  triumphs,  and  she  fills  that  position  she  is  ao  well  calculated  to 
adorn.  The  tale  is  well  and  ably  written,  and  doubtless  will  become  a  geieral 
favorite. 

25. — The  Iliad  of  Homer.  Literally  Translated,  with  Explanatory  Notes.  By 
Theodore  Alois  Buckley,  B.  A.,  of  Christ  Church,  pp.  466.  New  Yorii: 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

Mr.  Buckley  has  done  good  service  to  literature  by  the  production  of  this  toI- 
ume.  Not  being  harnessed  to  blank  verse,  he  has  succeeded  in  a  translation  of 
the  Iliad  which  presents  more  of  the  force  and  spirit  of  Holner  s  matchless  work 
than  either  Chapman's,  Pope's,  or  Cowper's  renderings.  The  work  is  based  upon 
a  careful  examination  of  whatever  has  been  contributed  by  scholars  of  every  ace 
toward  the  elucidation  of  the  text.  This  will  undoubtedly  become  the  most  pop- 
ular translation  of  the  Iliad. 

26. — The  Voyages,  Tratels,  and  Adrentures  of  Gilbert  Go  Ahead  in  Foreign 
Parts.  Written  by  himself,  and  edited  by  Iteter  Parlet.  pp.  295.  New 
York  :  J.  C.  Derby.    Boston  :  Phillips  &  Sampson. 

Any  book  from  the  fertile  pen  of  Mr.  Goodrich  will  be  c^lain  of  a  warm  wel- 
come by  the  young.  He  has  so  long  been  the  beloved  of  boys  and  the  glory  of 
girls,  that  the  mere  announcement  of  a  new  book  by  him  must  cause  a  sensatioa 
in  the  juvenile  department  of  every  household.  Gilbert  Go  Ahead  deals  coobmI- 
erably  in  the  marvelous,  but  as  Peter  Parley  savs,  his  statements  do  not  **  outr^ 
probability."  Our  young  friends  will  place  the  volume  on  their  shelves  side  by 
side  with  Robinson  Crusoe.    The  illustrations  by  Lossing  Barritt  are  excellent 

27. — Impressions  of  England ;  or,  Sketches  of  English   Scenery  and  Society. 

By  A.  C^LEVELAND  CoxE,  Rcctor  of  Grace  Church,  Baltimore,   pp.  321.  New 

York  :  Dana  &  Co. 

In  the  year  1851,  Dr.  Coxe  visited  Europe,  and  from  time  to  time  ftimisbed 
sketches  of  travel  to  the  New  York  Church  JoumaL  In  this  volume  these  letten 
are  collected,  and  form  a  very  interesting  nielangej  inasmuch  as  the  doctor  oooe 
in  contact  with  most  of  the  European  celebrities,  and  visited  the  usual  spots  of 
attraction  to  tourists.  His  descriptions  of  persons  and  places  arc  racy  and 
graphic,  and  his  opinion  of  men  and  matters  generally,  libenu  and  shrewd.  It  b 
to  be  wished  that  all  travelers  would  write  in  so  fair  and  kindly  a  spirit.  Wc 
should  certainly  rank  Dr.  Coxe's  work,  as  one  of  the  best  which  has  been  giva 
us  ac  the  rcsul^  of  foreign  travel. 

28. — Pleasant  Memories  of  Pleasant  Lands,  By  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sioournkt.  Third 
Edition,    pp.  395.    Boston  :  James  Munroe  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Sigourncy  is  a  charming  writer,  and  her  "  Pleasant  MemorieB  of  Pleasant 
Lands  "  is  one  of  her  most  delightful  productions.  It  is  a  prose  and  poetical 
record  of  her  European  travels.  The  fact  that  the  woiic  has  reached  a  UmtA 
edition,  renders  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  add  more  in  its  fiavor. 
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29. — Tlie  Pr(^res8  of  Baptist  Principles  in  the  Last  Hundred   Years.     By 
Thomas  F.  Curtis,    pp.  422.     Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln, 

Professor  Curtis  has  in  this  volume,  which  might  almost  be  called  "  Conces- 
sions of  Pedobaptists  as  to  the  Errors  of  Infant  Baptism,  and  the  importance  of 
Baptist  principles,"  endeavored  chiefly  to  arrange  these  authorities  and  point  out 
the  consequences  of  their  admissions.  Between  parties  and  opinions,  he  has 
drawn  a  wide  distinction,  the  object  of  his  volume  being  not  to  exhibit  or  defend 
the  Baptists,  but  their  principles.  The  book  is  ably  written,  and  one  of  its  many 
great  merits  is,  that  no  uncharitableness  towards  those  who  differ  in  opinion  is  to 
be  found  from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 

30. — Sunbeam  Stories.    By  the  author  of  "  A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam."  With 
Illustrations,     pp.  395.    Boston :  James  Munroe  &  Co. 

This  is  a  collection  of  Miss  Planche's  very  popular  juvenile  stories,  and  few 
writers  of  such  works  have  achieved  so  extensive  a  popularitv.  They  are  eight 
in  number,  and  each  one  is  distinguished  by  rare  tenderness  and  naturalness  in  the 
touches  of  life  which  they  contain.  Each  story  having  on  its  first  appearance 
been  hailed  with  delight  by  both  young  and  old,  the  American  publishers  have 
done  wisely  in  issuing  this  beautifully  illustrated  edition,  which,  without  doubt, 
will  be  widely  circulated. 

31. — The  Miser;  Ricketicktack.  Two  Tales.  By  Hendrik  Conscience,  pp.222. 
Baltimore :  Murphy  &  Co. 

These  are  two  tales  of  modem  Flemish  life.  "  The  Miser  "  is  a  story  in  which 
the  evils  of  avarice  are  very  dramatically  developed,  and,  as  a  relief  to  the  tragic 
portions,  are  some  powerfully-sketched  love  scenes.  The  villain  of  the  story,  who 
robs  the  miser,  becomes  imprisoned  for  life,  and  finally  the  mLscr  himself  sees  the 
folly  of  heaping  up  "  sordid  dross."  "  Ricketicktack  "  is  a  story  illustrative  of 
the  dignity  of  labor,  its  queer  title  being  the  burden  of  a  ballad  which  a  black- 
smith sings  while  working  at  his  anvil.  The  moral  of  both  tales  is  highly  com- 
mendable. 

32. — Poems.    By  Charles  Kinoslet.    pp.  284.    Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  volume  is  occupied  by  "  The  Saint's  Tragedy,  or  the 
True  Story  of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  a  Saint  of  the  Romish  Calendar."  The 
subject  of  this  play  suggests  questions  which  are  deeply  interesting  at  the  present 
time,  as  it  involves  the  whole  character  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  finely  written. 
The  minor  poems  and  ballads,  about  thirty  in  number,  show  that  Mr.  Kingsley  is 
as  vigorous  in  verse  as  in  prose.  Few  poems  can  be  finer  than  the  piece  which 
closes  this  attractive  book. 

33. — Life  in  Varied  Phases.  Illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Sketches.  By  Mrs.  Caro- 
line H.  Butlkr.    pp.  288.     Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

Here  are  nine  sketches,  all  vividly  written,  and  each  one  illustrative  of  some 
phase  of  actual  every-day  life.  To  our  minds,  the  best  are  **  Nelly  the  Ragpicker  " 
and  the  •*  Perplexed  Student ;"  but  where  all  are  good,  it  would  be  perhaps  in- 
vidious to  single  out  any  in  particular  as  possessing  superior  merit.  Mrs.  Butler 
has  been  long  known  by  her  fluent  and  graceful  pen,  and  this  volume  will  sustain 
her  high  reputation. 

34. —  Tragic  Scenes  in  the  History  of  Maryland  and  the  Old  French  War.  With 
an  Account  of  Various  Interesting  Contemporaneous  Events  which  occurred 
in  the  Early  Settlement  of  America.  By  Joseph  Banvard,  A.  M.  pp.  239. 
Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln. 

Every  youthful  student  of  American  history  should  read  this  book,  which  is 
written  in  Mr.  Banvard's  usually  felicitous  style.  It  contains  all  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  most  •*  thrilling  "  romance,  with  the  advantage  of  being  historically 
truthful. 
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35. — The  Library  of  Standard  Letters:  comprising  Selections  from  the  Corr»- 
pondence  of  Eminent  Men  and  Women.  Edited  by  Mre.  S.  J.  IIale.  Vol.  II. 
Letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  pp.  408.  New  York  :  \{x<*>n  i* 
Brothers. 

Worthily  following  the  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  which  formed  the  firut 
tolume  of  this  series,  we  here  have  those  of  that  brilliant  but  erratic  wviman. 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague.  In  the  whole  range  of  epintolary  literaiurc.  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  more  piquant,  sparkling,  witty,  and  learned  writinp,  than 
is  to  be  met  with  in  these  ofif-nand  productions.  As  the  accomplishetl  iiiitn>« 
remarks  :  "  Her  letters  will  be  found  valuable  as  well  as  amusing,  aiding  the  stu- 
dents of  history  to  catch  the  manners  and  opinions  of  English  .soriety  in  hieh 
life — then  the  dominant  power  of  the  realm — at  the  time  Benjamin  Franklin  aiid 
his  co-patriots  in  this  Western  World  were  working  out  the  problem  of  Ameriixn 
independence  and  popular  sovereignty."  A  brief  but  comprt^hensive  memcir  "f 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  written  by  the  gifted  editress,  fitly  introdmx^  the 
Letters. 

^e.—Charlemoni ;  or,  the  Pride  of  the  Village.  A  Talc  of  Kentucky.  By  W. 
GiLMORE  81MM8.    pp.  447.     New  York  :  Kedfield. 

Mr.  Simms  is,  unquestionably,  the  most  popular  of  living  American  novelL^ts. 
His  works  have  all  a  broad  basis  on  historical  fact,  and  therein  consist^,  toasrreat 
extent,  their  value.  But  independent  of  this,  there  is  a  charm  in  the  stylo,  ainl  a 
felicity  of  handling,  that  compels  the  reader  to  read  on.  Charleniont  is,  to  t.inr 
mind,  one  of  Mr.  Simms'  best  fictions.  The  various  characters  are  evidentlv 
drawn  "  from  real  life."  In  serious  description,  in  humorous  delineation?,  c»r  in 
pathetic  passage,  Mr.  Simms  is  equally  at  home.  His  style,  too,  is  as  exdusivciv 
his  own  as  that  of  Fennimore  Cooper  or  Washington  Ir\Mng. 

37. — An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Logic:  Including — Part  I.,  Analysis  of  Fcr- 
mulic  ;  l*art  IL,  Method.  With  an  Appendix  of  Examples  for  Analysis  and 
Criticism.  By  W.  1).  Wilson,  D.  D.  pp.  425.  New  York  :  Daniel  Apple- 
ton  tt  Co. 

This  admirable  treatise,  the  author  tells  us,  grew  out  of  his  necessities  and  htf 
experience  as  a  teacher,  he  not  having  been  able  to  find  a  text-book  that  scenu'd 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  science.  As  such,  it  is  especially  dt*siguc<l  for  the 
use  of  schools  and  colleges,  as  well  as  for  private  study  and  use.  The  work  is 
renderwl  complete  by  an  appendix  of  examples  for  analysis  and  criticisim,  and  a 
copious  index  of  terms  and  subjects. 

38 — Introduction  to  Social  Science,  A  Discourse  in  Three  Parts.  By  Gkori;e 
H.  Calvkht,  author  of  "Scenes  and  Thoughts  in  Europe."  12mo,  pp.  US. 
New  York  :  Ii<."d field. 

The  subject  discussed  in  this  little  treatise  must  ever  be  regardtnl  as  tlie  pan- 
mount  (juestion  of  life.  To  make  our  daily  working  life  vital  with  justicv  and 
love — all  our  works  a  communion  with  God — this  is  the  aim  of  **  Social  Scknc-e  " 
— the  object  which  Mr.  Calvert  essays  to  promote  in  the  present  work.  He 
points  out,  with  transparent  beauty,  the  necessity  of  an  industrial,  and,  through 
that,  a  social  reorganization. 

39. —  The  Onyx  Ring.  By  John  Sterling.  With  a  Biographical  Preface  bj 
Charles  Hall.     pp.  263.     Boston  :  Whittlemore,  Nilcs  &  Hall. 

This  story  was  originally  published  in  Blacktoood^  some  twenty  years  ago.  It 
is  a  ronfused  conglomeration  of  Carlyle  and  Coleridge.  Sterling  himself  would, 
could  he  have  walked  into  the  publisher's  office,  put  a  veto  on  its  republicatit.>a 
at  the  present  time.     Mr.  Hall'a  preface,  in  our  judgment,  is  a  very  creditable 

performance. 
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